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BY  JAMES  PAYN, 

LOST  SIR    MASSINGBERD," 
"  HALVES,"  &C. 


"AT  HER  MERCY," 


CHAPTER   VIII.    TWO    VETERANS. 

"  You  are  come  early  for  your  *  crack  ' 
to-day,  Juxon,"  was  the  commissary's 
greeting  to  his  friend,  as  the  colonel 
entered  the  low-roofed  little  parlour  which 
did  duty  for  dining-room  in  Officers' 
Quarters,  letter  Z.  He  drew  up  the 
whole  six  feet  two  of  him  to  meet  his 
guest,  and  thereby  touched,  not  indeed 
the  stars,  hut  the  whitewashed  ceiling 
with  his  sublime  head.  This  manner  of 
salutation  led  some  folks  to  aver  that 
Deputy  -  Assistant  -  Commissary  -  General 
Ray  had  once  been  a  full  private,  from 
which  rank  he  had  risen  to  his  present 
[  i  position  ;  but  this  was  an  unmerited  com- 
pliment. 

"  Early,  begad  !  Yes,  I  have  not  even 
dined,"  answered  the  colonel,  sulkily. 

"Well,  you  know,  Juxon,  we  dine  early," 
observed  the  other,  hesitatingly,  yet  with 
sufficient  distinctness,  "  that  is  the  rule  of 
our  house  ;  but  we  shall  have  '  high  tea,' 
as  my  Gracie  calls   it;   cold  things   and 

eggs " 

|  "  Thank  you,  no,  I  have  not  your  powers 
of  digestion,  Ray.  A  man  who  can  take 
'  meat  tea '  must  have  the  stomach  of  an 
ostrich.  Dinner's  dinner,  and  it  was  no 
light  thing  that  fetched  me  from  home  just 
before  feeding  time,  I  promise  you.  There's 
the  very  devil  to  pay  with  my  Ella,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dashed  impertinent  cadet." 

"  A  cadet !  "  echoed  the  commissary,  in 
his  slow,  reluctant  way ;  "  a  cadet  and  your 
Ella  !  You  really  astonish  me." 


"  Maybe  I  shall  astonish  you  more 
presently,"  answered  the  colonel,  coldly. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  mistake  me.  I 
intended  to  express  sympathy,"  returned 
the  commissary.  "  That  a  young  woman 
so  gifted  by  Nature  and  by  Fortune  as 
Miss  Ella  —  should  have — and  a  cadet 
too By-the-bye,  you  have  not  men- 
tioned how  far  the  thing  has  gone." 

"  It  has  gone,  and  shall  go,  no  farther 
than  I  can  help,  sir,  you  may  be  dashed 
sure  of  that.  But  my  niece,  you  know,  is 
her  own  mistress,  that's  the  difficulty." 

"Difficulty  indeed,"  said  the  commis- 
sary. "  To  be  too  well  provided  for,  in  a 
girl's  case,  is  much  more  dangerous,  than 
not  being  provided  for  at  all." 

"  I  don't  want  your  philosophical  reflec- 
tions, Ray,  but  your  advice.  If  a  beggarly 
cadet  was  to  come  courting  your  daughter, 
for  example,  what  would  you  do  ?  " 

"  What  would  I  do  ?  "  repeated  the  com- 
missary, slowly.  "  Well,  the  question  is, 
rather,  what  would  I  not  do  ?  The  proba- 
bility is,  to  begin  with,  that  I  should  wring 
his  neck." 

"  Quite  right,"  observed  the  colonel, 
approvingly.  "  That  is  the  idea  that 
would  first  occur  to  every  well-constituted 
mind ;  but  one  can't  do  it  in  these 
times.  I  can  remember  the  day  when 
no  more  was  thought  of  what  became 
of  a  cadet  than  of  a  cat,  but  that's  all 
over  now,  and  the  service  is  going  to 
the  devil.  A  word  or  two  to  Sir  Hercules, 
spoken  in  season,  might  of  course  get 
him  expelled  from  the  Academy,  but  then 
he  would  be  loose,  and  so  much  the  more 
dangerous." 

"He  wouldn't  come  to  Officers'  Quarters, 
letter  Z,  twice,"  observed  the  commissary, 
fingering  his  grizzled  moustache. 
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"Very  likely  not;  indeed,  I  should  say 
certainly  not,"  replied  the  colonel,  drily. 
"  But  he  would  come  to  Hawthorne  Lodge 
as  often  as  you  please,  and  oftener." 

"  Not  unless  you  gave  him  victuals," 
observed  the  other  gravely. 

"That  is  taking  a  professional  view  of 
the  affair  indeed,  commissary,"  said  the 
colonel,  laughing. 

"Nay,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with 
common  sense;  the  young  beggar  would 
probably  not  have  sixpence  to  bless  him- 
self. A  cadet  is  not  a  self-supporting 
institution,  you  must  remember,  colonel." 

"  That  is  true  in  a  general  way ;  but  I 
am  not  certain  about  it  in  this  case.  You 
make  it  your  business  to  know  everybody's 
affairs,  Sandy,  from  the  commandant's 
down  to  the  last-joined  cadet's — it's  all 
nonsense  to  deny  it,  you  do — and  that  is 
why  I  am  come  to  ask  your  opinion.  You 
keep  your  ears  open  for  everything,  and 
quite  right  too,  if  it  is  worth  your  while. 
Now,  do  you  know  anything  of  a  young 
fellow  up  yonder" — and  the  colonel  jerked 
his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Military  Academy — "  called  Landon  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  do.  He  is  the  one  that 
keeps  the  beagles.  An  uncommon  well- 
to-do  young  fellow.  He  is  either  inde- 
pendent, or  has  a  fool  for  a  father  who  is 
very  rich.  I  never  took  the  trouble  to 
inquire  which." 

"  Just  so ;  matters  had  not  come  so  near 
to  you  as  to  suggest  that.  Well,  they  have 
come  very  near  to  me.  Now,  put  yourself 
in  my  place.  If  this  young  Landon,  being 
his  own  master — or  who  could  become  so 
by  a  little  persuasion — and  presumably 
rich,  were  to  come  to  you  and  ask  for 
your  Gracie,  what  course  should  you 
adopt  ?  " 

"Well,  I  should  not  put  myself  in  a 
passion,  my  good  sir ;  that's  not  the  way 
at  all  in  arranging  preliminaries.  I  should 
say,  '  Sit  down,  young  gentleman,'  or 
words  to  that  effect,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  him  to  reason.  I  should  say,  '  How 
much  money  have  you,  or  will  you  have 
when  you  come  of  age  ?  '  or,  '  How  much 
is  your  father  prepared  to  give  you  ?  '  as 
the  case  may  be.  Then,  if  he  mentioned  a 
proper  sum,  I  should  bring  out  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  treat  him,  as  one  gentleman 
should  treat  another." 

"A  deal  he'd  understand  of  that," 
snorted  the  colonel,  "he'd  get  dashed 
drunk,  that's  all." 

"  I  should  take  care  he  did  not  do  that 
till  he  had  replied  to  my  questions,"  con- 


tinued the  commissary  calmly.  "  Besides, 
I  should  take  care  that  Gracie  poured  it 
out  for  him.  I  should  make  him  feel  at 
home,  in  short,  and  then  I  should  say  some- 
thing like  this :  '  You  are  a  nice  young 
man,  as  my  daughter  thinks,  and  as  I  for 
my  part  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  But 
daughters,  my  young  friend,  are  rather 
expensive  articles.'  " 

"  Ah,  you  would  go  into  the  question  of 
her  settlements  at  once,  would  you  ?  " 
inquired  the  colonel. 

"  Not  at  all,  Juxon,  not  at  all,"  answered 
the  other  with  a  wave  of  his  huge  palm  ; 
"  that  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  arranged 
by  the  lawyers.  What  would  have  to  be 
settled,  in  the  first  place,  would  be  how 
much  the  young  gentleman  was  prepared 
to  give  me." 

"What,  as  commission  on  the  transac- 
tion ?  By  gad,  that's  a.  good  idea  !  "  cried 
the  colonel,  slapping  his  thigh  and  laugh- 
ing heartily. 

"  Not  at  all,  Juxon,  not  at  all ;  you  go 
too  fast,"  pursued  the  commissary,  gravely. 
"  I  should  only  stand  out  for  my  rights  as 
a  father.  '  Here  is  this  young  lady,'  I 
should  say,  '  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial 
lottery,  indeed,  my  dear  young  friend,  but 
who  has  cost  me  much  in  the  rearing. 
You  see  her  in  a  state  of  perfection :  a 
state,  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  not  attained 
for  nothing,  and  up  to  this  moment  she 
has  been  entirely  unremunerative  to  me. 
Before  I  can  enter  into  any  preliminaries, 
therefore,  on  her  account,  my  own  just 
expectations  must  be  satisfied.  I  must 
have — say  a  thousand  pounds,  to  recoup 
me  for  expenses.'" 

"  You  are  a  devilish  sharp  fellow, 
Sandy,"  said  the  colonel,  admiringly. 
"  Your  notion  is  altogether  good,  though 
it  smacks  a  little  of  the  savage,  don't  it  ? 
You  and  I  have  been  in  places,  for  instance, 
where  a  young  woman's  father  had  to  be 
recompensed  with  a  cow  or  a  pig,  or  even 
a  string  of  beads,  before  she  was  allowed 
to  change  hands,  eh  ?  "  and  the  colonel 
dug  his  companion  playfully  in  the  ribs, 
as  though  with  significant  reference  to 
some  particular  transaction  of  this  nature. 

"  Tut,  tut  ;  one  may  learn  of  every- 
body," said  the  commissary.  "  There's 
worse  people  than  savages  in  this  world." 

"  That's  true,  Sandy,  so  long  as  you  and 
your  likes  are  in  it,"  responded  the  other, 
frankly.  "  So,  that's  what  you  would  say 
to  this  young  Landon,  is  it,  if  the  matter 
really  comes  to  any  head — you  would 
make  it  a  question  of  compensation  ?  " 
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"  I  would  make  it  such  a  question, 
undoubtedly,"  replied  the  commissary. 
"  I  should  be  a  fool  to  do  otherwise.  But 
I  don't  say  that  you  should  make  it  so. 
Tou  have  not  the  feelings  of  a  father — 
how  should  you  have,  since  you  have 
never  had  his  expenses  ?  Miss  Ella  is  but 
your  sister's  daughter ■ 

"  Who  the  devil  told  you  that  ?  "  inter- 
rupted the  colonel  snappishly. 

u  Well,  she's  your  niece,  and  her  name 
ain't  Juxon.     So  it's  clear  she  must  be — 

unless,   indeed no,   then  she  wouldn't 

have  any  money  of  her  own- 


"  There's  a  nut  for  you  to  crack,  gossip  ; 
only  mind  you  crack  it  by  yourself,"  said 
the  colonel,  with  a  dash  of  ferocity  in  his 
bantering  tone.  "Well,  whoever  she  is, 
this  young  fellow  is  after  her,  and  it  will 
take  all  I  know  to  manage  matters,  if  once 
she  gets  the  bit  between  her  teeth.  I  am 
sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  your  advice 
and  your  information,  Sandy,  and,  in 
return,  I  will  just  tell  you  a  bit  of  news 
that  concerns  yourself." 

"  News,  and  about  myself  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  the  Master-general  has 
hearkened  at  last  to  any  word  of  mine — or, 
perhaps,  to  that  of  a  good  friend,  such 
as  one  Colonel  Juxon — and  is  about  to 
remember  an  old  and  tried  public  servant, 
eh  man  ?  "  and  the  commissary's  stony 
face  grew  for  a  moment  almost  con- 
'  ciliatory. 

"  Old  you  are,  Sandy,  and  tried  you 
may  have  been  for  what  I  know,"  replied 
the  colonel,  laughing,  "  but  as  to  your 
promotion,  I  have  heard  nothing.  What 
I  have  to  say  is  connected  solely  with 
your  domestic  affairs.  There's  a  cadet 
after  your  Gracie  as  well  as  after  my 
Ella !  "  * 

"A  cadet  after  my  Gracie  !  "  yelled  the 
commissary,  for  the  moment  startled  out 
of  his  habitual  equanimity  of  manner ; 
"  she  dare  not  do  it,  sir ;  I  don't  believe 
it." 

"  My  dear  sir,  she  has  done  nothing 
amiss  that  I  am  aware  of — nothing  more 
than  what  you  take  so  coolly  in  my  girl's 
case.  It  seems  that  she  and  Ella  were 
rescued,  by  this  Landon  and  another  cadet, 
from  some  scoundrels  out  of  Charlton 
Fair." 

"  Not  such  scoundrels  as  themselves,  I'll 
warrant ! "  broke  in  the  commissary  bitterly. 
"  But  what  was  this  other  one's  name  ? 
Not  that  it  signifies,  for  they  are  all  good 
for  nothing  alike,  except  perhaps  your 
man,  Landon.     It's  just  like  my  luck  that 


Gracie  should  have  picked  out  the  poor 
one." 

"Nay,  I  don't  think  she  picked  him 
out,"  observed  the  colonel,  with  an  amused 
air,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  he  picked  her 
out." 

"  Then  why  didn't  he  pick  the  other 
out — I  mean  Miss  Ella — it  would  have 
been  all  the  same  to  him,  and  have  left 
Landon  to  my  Gracie." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  commissary," 
chuckled  the  colonel,  "  there's  something 
of  fancy  perhaps  in  such  little  preferences. 
You  are  very  welcome  to  Landon  now,  if 
you  can  persuade  him  to  transfer  his 
affections.  But  I  am  bound  to  say,"  added 
he  slily,  "from  Ella's  account,  that  this 
other  young  fellow  is  a  fine,  handsome, 
soldier-like  lad,  such  as  most  men  would 
be  proud  to  call  their  son-in-law,  and 
showed  a  great  deal  of  courage." 

The  colonel  expected  an  outburst,  but 
his  companion  quietly  answered  :  "  There 
was  a  tolerable  scrimmage  then,  was 
there  ?  " 

"  Scrimmage,  I  believe  you  i  you  have 
heard  of  course  that  the  cadets  marched 
down  to  the  fair,  and  took  the  place  as  it 
were  by  assault.  Then  afterwards  there 
was  another  row,  in  which  these  two  were 
alone  concerned.  To  give  the  devil  his 
due,  this  Landon  seems  to  have  fought 
like  a  wild  cat,  and  his  friend  to  have 
backed  him  loyally." 

"  That's  good,"  said  the  commissary, 
rubbing  his  hands,  "  for  from  what  I 
know  of  Sir  Hercules,  he  will  not  easily 
look  over  a  first  offence,  certainly  not  a 
second ;  so  this  young  blackguard  is  safe 
to  be  expelled.  He  can't  live  on  here, 
like  a  young  bear,  by  sucking  his  paws, 
and  so  we  shall  get  rid  of  him." 

"  You're  a  deuced  grateful  creature, 
Sandy,  and  that's  a  fact,"  grinned  the 
colonel,  rising  and  putting  on  his  forage 
cap.  "  I  only  wish  Miss  Ella  was  as  easy 
to  deal  with  as  your  Gracie  is  like  to  be  ; 
but  you  have  such  a  persuasive  way  with 
your  women-folk." 

"  I  never  swear  at  them  at  all  events," 
observed  the  commissary  drily.  "  Good 
afternoon  to  you."  And  so  they  parted  on 
the  very  verge  of  a  quarrel,  as  the  worthy 
pair  had  been  wont  to  do  every  other  day 
for  the  last  ten  years.  If  the  colonel  was 
given  to  use  worse  language  than  the 
commissaiy,  he  had  not  been  endowed 
with  a  worse  temper.  In  the  latter's  case, 
there  being  no  verbal  outlet,  his  ire  took 
the  form  of  moroseness  and  soured   the 
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whole  man.  The  ebullition  of  rage  to 
which  he  had  given  way,  when  his  friend 
had  informed  him  of  Grade's  adventure, 
had  been  but  momentary,  and  even  now, 
when  he  was  left  alone  with  that  unwel- 
come piece  of  intelligence,  and  was  con- 
sidering it,  a  shade  of  yellow  that  mingled 
with  the  brick-dust  colour  of  his  com- 
plexion alone  betrayed  his  annoyance.  It 
was  as  sufficient  an  indication,  however,  to 
the  members  of  his  family  that  something 
was  amiss  with  him,  as  is  a  flag  upside 
down  to  mariners. 

His  wife  and  daughter  noticed  this 
baleful  signal,  as  the  commissary  entered 
what  he  was  always  wont  to  call  "my 
drawing-room . ' ' 

It  was  an  apartment  furnished  entirely 
by  his  own  taste,  and  he  was  doubtless 
jealous  lest  anyone  else  should  have  the 
credit  of  it.  The  backs  of  the  half-dozen 
chairs  it  contained,  and  also  of  the  little 
sofa,  were  all  of  mother-of-pearl,  and 
presented  to  the  astonished  eye,  each  a 
picture  of  some  famous  edifice.  Windsor 
Castle,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Tower  of  London, 
were  all  thus  portrayed,  and  if  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  originals,  the  effect  of  them 
was  very  striking.  The  back  of  the  sofa 
represented  Westminster  Abbey  by  night ; 
the  windows  were  lit  up  as  if  by  flame,  so 
that  nervous  ladies  with  muslin  gowns 
had  sometimes  declined  to  sit  upon  it. 
Each  picture,  the  commissary  said,  had 
been  executed  by  a  first-rate  R.A.  If  it 
had  really  been  so,  the  R.A.  ought  himself 
to  have  been  executed  immediately  on 
the  completion  of  his  work,  for  anything 
more  hideous  could  not  be  imagined.  But 
in  this,  I  think,  the  proprietor  was  mis- 
taken; the  execution  must  have  been 
mechanical,  and  had  not  been,  perhaps, 
quite  so  expensive  as  he  would  have  it 
believed.  The  colonel  said — nay,  swore — 
that  it  was  "  all  oyster-shells." 

"  What  nonsense  is  this,  Mrs.  Ray, 
about  Gracie  and  some  cadet  ?  "  inquired 
the  lord  of  all  this  grandeur  with  stern 
abruptness. 

"It  is  no  nonsense,  papa "  com- 
menced Gracie. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  venture  to  tell 
me,  I  hope,  that  there  is  anything  serious  ?  " 
interrupted  he  in  harsh  slow  tones. 

"No,  papa,"  answered  the  girl,  trembling 
a  little  in  spite  of  the  courage  she  always 
strove  to  assume  in  her  mother's  presence  ; 
"I  only  meant  to  say  that  there  was  no 
flirtation,  or  anything  that  could  be  ob- 
jected to.     A  very  great  service,  and  at 


great  risk  to  themselves,  was  done  to  me 
and  Ella  by  two  young  gentlemen — cadets 
— in  rescuing  us  from  some  very  rude 
people ;  and  I  do  hope,  papa,  that  you 
will  take  some  notice  of  it — I  mean  in  the 
way  of  thanks." 

"  And  what  is  it,  may  I  ask,  that  you 
expect  me  to  do  ?  Am  I  to  go  and  call 
upon  this  young  whipper-snapper,  whose 
very  name  you  have  not  yet  given  your- 
self the  trouble  to  tell  me?  Upon  my 
word,  Mrs.  Ray,  I  cannot  congratulate  you 
upon  the  manner  in  which  your  daughter 
has  been  brought  up.  To  dictate  to  her 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  him 
in  ignorance  of  an  important  fact !  Perhaps 
I  am  at  once  to  send  an  invitation  to  dinner 
addressed  to  'Blank  Blank,  Esq.,  Royal 
Military  Academy  '  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  papa  ;  only,  if  he  comes  to  ask 
after  me — or  anything — as  it  is  only  likely 
he  may  do " 

"  If  who  comes  ?  "  inquired  the  com- 
missary, growing  perceptibly  more  yellow. 
"Am  I  never  to  hear  this  gentleman's 
name  ?  " 

"  Darall,  papa— Hugh  Darall !  " 

"  A  very  fine  name,  with  figure  and  face 
to  match,  no  doubt.  If  I  ever  catch  you 
asking  him  to  this  house,  or  giving  him 
the  least  encouragement,  Miss  Gracie,  I  do 
assure  you,  you  will  both  repent  it.  Not 
that  you  are  likely  to  set  eyes  on  him 
again,  for  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
expelled  for  this  day's  work  at  Charlton 
Fair." 

"  Oh,  papa,  and  I  shall  have  been  partly 
the  cause  of  it !  How  ungrateful  and 
unkind  he  will  think  me,  never  to  give 
him  one  word  of  thanks  !  " 

"  I'll  be  sworn  you  have  given  him  that 
already,  a«td  perhaps  a  word  or  two  too 
much.  Let  there  be  no  more  of  them, 
miss.  I  happen  to  know  that  he's  a 
beggarly  fellow,  without  a  shilling." 

"  I  know  he  has  no  money,  papa,  though 
he  can't  help  that ;  and  he  has  also  a  poor 
mother  dependent  upon  him " 

Mrs.  Ray  closed  her  eyes,  as  it  was  her 
custom  to  do  when  expecting  an  outbreak 
of  her  husband's  wrath,  but  the  evident 
emotion  of  Gracie  had  stayed  its  torrent. 
Her  father  saw  that  she  was  crying 
bitterly,  and  he  remembered  that  it  would 
disfigure  her  for  the  evening  party  to 
which  she  was  engaged  that  night. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Gracie,"  he  said,  in  a 
tone  which  he  confidently  believed  to  be  a 
conciliatory  one;  "I  don't  want  to  be 
unreasonable.     So  long  as  it  is  quite  un- 
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derstood  that  this  young  fellow  is  not  to 
be  encouraged,  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
being  civil  to  him.  If  he  calls  here  within 
the  next  few  days  I  suppose  you  must  see 
him — of  course,  in  your  mother's  presence 
— and  get  rid  of  him  as  well  as  you  can. 
If  he  puts  off  calling  to  a  later  date,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  some 
prudence,  or  thinks  nothing  serious  of  the 
matter  ;  and  you  will,  in  that  case,  instruct 
Janet  to  say  '  Not  at  home.'  " 

"  That  is  all  I  wanted,  papa,"  sobbed 
Gracie,  softly ;  "  only  not  to  seem  dis- 
courteous and  unkind." 

"  Very  good  !  Now  let  us  have  no  more 
tears.  One  system  of  waterworks  of  that 
sort  in  a  bouse " — here  he  cast  a  con- 
temptuous glance  at  the  invalid — "  is  quite 
sufficient.  If  your  eyes  are  red  when  your 
chaperon,  Mrs.  Murdock,  comes  to  call  for 
you,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  annoyed.  And 
mind  you  are  civil  to  Captain  Waters  to- 
night ;  forget  what  I  said  about  him  the 
other  evening.  Circumstances  alter  cases  ; 
and  I  happen  to  know  that  an  aunt  of  his 
died  suddenly  last  week,  and  has  left  him 
a  pretty  penny." 

Here  the  commissary  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  outside 
the  door  of  it,  winked  to  himself  with 
great  significance.  This  wink  expressed 
not  only  general  approval  of  his  own 
persuasive  way  with  womankind,  but  a 
certain  particular  satisfaction.  "  There  is 
no  fear  of  Mr.  Hugh  Darall's  paying  his 
visit  in  any  particular  hurry,"  he  muttered, 
"  inasmuch  as  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
whole  Cadet  Corps  are  confined  to  barracks 
till  further  orders." 

The  commissary  was  justly  credited  with 
"  happening  to  know  "  most  things,  and 
especially  for  his  possession  of  the  very 
latest  local  information. 


MY  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


Theee  never  was,  and  never  again  will 
there  be,  such  another  "  preparatory  school 
for  young  gentlemen  "as  that  where  I  passed 
the  second  lustre  of  a  tolerably  long  life. 
It  was  situated  in  a  suburb  of  London  which 
is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  news- 
papers, but  which  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
produced  any  person  of  literary  celebrity 
besides  myself.  That  is  not  saying  much; 
and  I  have  not  the  slightest  expectation 
that  the  centenary  of  my  birthday  will  be 
celebrated  by  the  placing  of  a  tablet  in 
Saint  Wapshot's   church.     Nevertheless, 


the  school  in  question  was,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  best  of  its  class  that  ever 
existed.  Though  I  left  it  at  the  age  of 
ten,  when  I  was  one  of  the  biggest  boys, 
I  can  conscientiously  affirm  that  I  owe  to 
it  the  foundation  of  all  that  I  know  now. 
There  I  learned  the  art  of  parsing;  there 
I  learned  all  the  verbal  forms  of  Latin, 
regular  and  irregular ;  and,  though  one  of 
the  teachers,  ignorant  of  the  value  of  a 
final  "  e,"  did  instruct  us  to  say  "  regeer," 
whereas  "  regere  "  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose,  the  fault  was  soon  amended 
in  after  life.  Then,  besides  the  governess 
and  her  female  subordinates,  we  had 
masters  of  various  kinds.  We  had  a 
French  master;  a  writing  master,  whose  in- 
structions comprised  arithmetic  ;  a  dancing 
master,  who  played  on  a  "kit,"  which  he 
carried  in  his  coat-pocket;  and  a  drill- 
sergeant,  who  came  in  full  regimentals, 
and  whose  sabre  we  admired  much. 

The  most  lasting  foundations  of  know- 
ledge are  those  which  are  laid  at  a  period 
which  lies  beyond  the  recall  of  memory. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  alphabet,  with  its 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  combination  of 
visible  signs  with  sounds.  No  one,  however 
humbly  educated,  recollects  when  and  how 
he  first  learned  his  ABC;  but,  having 
learned  it,  no  one  forgets  it.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  memory  cannot 
reach  back  so  far  as  my  early  school-days, 
since,  in  that  case,  I  should  be  unable  to 
write  what  I  am  writing  now.  But  I  can 
safely  affirm  that  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  a  time  when  I  did  not  have 
French  and  Latin  verbs  at  my  fingers' 
ends :  and  I  maintain  that  this  fact  is 
highly  creditable  to  a  preparatory  school 
where  eight  was  the  average  age  of  the 
pupils. 

The  nucleus  of  the  school  consisted  of 
four  coloured  boys,  whose  fathers  were 
English  residents  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  whose  mothers  were  natives. 
Of  these  one  seemed  almost  a  negro,  while 
the  others  were  of  a  lighter  shade.  They 
had  no  holidays ;  and  it  was  the  obvious 
intention  of  their  fathers,  one  of  whom 
was  a  governor,  to  give  them  a  good 
education.  To  the  provision  made  for 
these  boys  I  have  no  hesitation  in  greatly 
attributing  the  distinctive  excellence  of  the 
school.  The  other  pupils  looked  up  to 
them  with  a  certain  degree  of  veneration, 
and  at  a  time  when  negro-slavery  was  a 
matter  of  course,  the  house  of  our  gover- 
ness, Miss  Dibb,  was  probably  the  only 
domicile  in  the  habitable  globe  where  a 
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number  of  whites  cheerfully  and  spon- 
taneously avowed  a  firm  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  dark  races. 

Miss  Dibb's  establishment  was  situated 
on  a  dusty  high-road ;  but  we  were  all 
informed,  one  fine  day,  that  we  were  to 
remove  to  a  more  picturesque  district. 
At  the  same  time  each  of  us  was  presented 
with  a  piece  of  plum-cake  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  we  were  desired  to  drink  the 
health  and  happiness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jackson.  The  toast  sounded  mysterious, 
but  the  cake  and  wine  were  pleasant ;  so  we 
consumed  them  without  asking  questions. 
We  soon  learned,  however,  that  Miss  Dibb 
had  on  that  day  bestowed  her  hand  upon 
one  Mr.  Jackson,  a  clerk  in  some  public 
office. 

Then  came  the  holidays  ;  and  when  we 
resumed  our  studies  we  were  in  the  new 
house,  which  was  much  larger  than  the 
old  one,  and  was  delightfully  situated  in  a 
grove.  Old  people  used  to  tell  us  that 
the  trees  in  the  grove  were  once  made 
musical  by  the  song  of  birds,  and  attri- 
buted the  departure  of  the  feathered 
warblers  to  the  loudness  with  which  a 
dissenting  minister,  then  highly  cele- 
brated, preached  his  sermons.  The  hypo- 
thesis, I  have  no  doubt,  was  promulgated 
in  a  sarcastic  spirit  by  some  zealous  church- 
man, for  people  were  less  tolerant  then 
than  they  are  now.  Not  that  our  theology 
was  very  profound.  The  influence  of  the 
so-called  Low-church  party,  which  went  on 
increasing  for  many  years  till  it  was  met 
by  a  reaction,  was  then  confined  to  a 
chosen  few.  If  you  had  asked  me  in  the 
year  1819  what  was  the  difference  between 
a  churchman  and  a  dissenter,  I  should 
probably  have  answered  that  the  former 
was  a  gentleman  who  went  to  theatres,  and 
that  the  latter  was  a  person  who  did  not. 

Our  new  play-ground  was  spacious,  and 
no  pains  were  spared  to  provide  for  our 
recreation.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  Punch's 
show  walked  up  the  grove,  he  was  ordered 
to  stop  that  we  might  see  the  performance 
from  our  windows ;  magic  lanterns  were 
invited  at  Christmas  ;  and  a  most  important 
festival  was  the  1st  of  May. 

In  this  humane  age  we  congratulate 
ourselves  on  having  abolished  the  miseries 
associated  with  the  cleansing  of  our  chim- 
neys ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  climbing-boy  had  his  glories  as  well 
as  his  afflictions.  The  Jack-in-the-Green 
that  we  —  sometimes  only,  alas  !  —  see 
nowadays  is  simply  a  bad  copy  of  that 
which  excited  admiration   in   the   olden 


time.  Then  the  inhabitant  of  the  movable 
arbour,  the  lord,  and  the  lady,  all  be- 
longed to  the  chimney-sweeping  craft ; 
and  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
lady,  who  was  the  May  Queen  of  my 
early  days,  was  not  the  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  the  master  sweep,  of  whom 
I  shall  presently  have  to  speak  more  at 
length.  A  funny  man  then,  as  now,  made 
himself  conspicuous,  but  he  did  not  assume 
the  dress  and  manners  of  a  professional 
clown,  like  the  acrobat  who  has  since  filled 
his  place.  As  for  the  climbing-boys  them- 
selves, who  formed  the  democracy  of  the 
troupe,  they  are  not  even  imitated.  Their 
dress  was  very  peculiar — consisting  of  a 
jacket,  so  profusely  covered  with  bows  of 
gaudily- coloured  paper  that  it  became 
almost  a  fleece;  and  each  carried  in  one 
hand  a  shovel  variegated  with  slashes  of 
rose  paint,  in  the  other  the  professional 
broom.  The  dance  of  these  urchins  round 
the  Jack,  accompanied  by  a  clatter  of 
brooms  and  shovels,  which  corresponded 
to  the  castanets  of  Spain,  was  something 
to  which  the  performance  of  the  modern 
acrobat  bears  no  resemblance  whatever. 

The  May-day  revellers  were  not  to  be 
contemplated  from  the  windows,  but  were 
formally  introduced  into  the  play-ground, 
where  they  frolicked  in  the  midst  of  the 
boys.  Marvellous  to  us  appeared  their 
achievements,  and  never,  in  our  opinion, 
was  there  such  a  wit  as  Joe,  the  funny 
man,  who  was  grown  up,  and  could  be 
as  facetious  with  hi3  tongue  as  with  his 
gesticulations.  Not  for  a  month  did  the 
impression  made  by  the  troupe  fade  from 
our  minds.  We  aspired  to  be  dancing- 
sweeps  ourselves ;  and  when  an  amateur 
company  was  formed,  the  coveted  part  was 
that  of  the  inimitable  Joe.  I  rather  think 
that  this  prince  of  drolls  was  a*  man  of 
colour ;  and,  if  this  was  the  case,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  us  an  additional  reason  for  the 
profound  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the 
dark  races,  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

A  very  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun 
occurred  during  my  sojourn  in  the  blissful 
grove,  and  great  was  the  excitement  which 
it  produced  ;  for  it  took  place  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  every- 
body could  see  it  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. Such  an  opportunity  for 
combining  instruction  with  amusement 
was  not  to  be  lost  by  the  ever-vigilant 
Mrs.  Jackson.  Broken  pieces  of  glass, 
duly  smoked,  that  the  eye  might  see  the 
great  natural  phenomenon  without  being 
dazzled,    were   handed    round   the    play- 
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ground.  Much  then  did  we  learn  about 
eclipses.  We  heard  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  an  annular  eclipse,  when  the 
earth's  shadow  appears  as  a  black  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  solar  disc,  with  a  ring 
of  light  round  it.  We  regretted  that  our 
eclipse  was  not  annular ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  was  a  very  good  eclipse  in  its  way,  and 
I  have  never  seen  its  equal  since. 

Astronomy,  be  it  observed,  was  in  high 
favour  with  Mrs.  Jackson.  In  the  golden 
age  of  which  I  am  speaking,  such  mate- 
rialism as  we  now  constantly  encounter 
was  confined  within  extremely  narrow 
limits.  A  certain  flavour  of  piety  was 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  study  of  celestial 
bodies ;  and  good  Dr.  Young's  line — 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad 

— was  accepted  as  an  exposition  of  sound 
doctrine.  The  astronomical  lectures,  which 
were  delivered  in  our  suburb — after  the 
example  set,  on  Lenten  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  by  Mr.  Bartley,  at  the  English 
Opera  House  (Lyceum) — were,  therefore, 
largely  patronised  ;  and  one  Mr.  Sparrow, 
who,  by  dint  of  study,  more  or  less  severe, 
had  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a 
working  carpenter  to  that  of  a  scientific 
instructor,  made  so  great  a  success  in 
public  that  Mrs.  Jackson  engaged  him  to 
give  us  a  private  course  of  astronomy  at 
her  school.  When  he  first  came,  he  sat 
down  with  his  back  to  the  window,  re- 
marking that  by  taking  this  position  he 
pursued  the  course  which  had  embittered 
the  whole  of  his  days — namely,  that  of 
being  in  his  own  light ;  and  I  can  safely 
affirm  that  he  was  the  first  person  who 
uttered  in  my  presence  that  venerable  and 
melancholy  joke.  Not  affecting  to  conceal 
his  humble  origin,  he  talked  indifferent 
grammar ;  but  he  was  good-humoured 
and  intelligent ;  and  the  chosen  few,  who, 
for  a  consideration,  were  admitted  as  his 
pupils,  revelled  for  weeks  in  delightful  con- 
templation of  eclipses  and  altitudes,  revo- 
lutions— diurnal  and  annual — and  what- 
not. How  beautifully  did  we  produce  a 
semblance  of  the  solar  system,  by  cutting 
circular  holes  in  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  and 
covering  them  with  gold-beater's  skin,  that, 
with  a  candle  placed  behind  them,  they 
might  look  like  planets  ;  and  how  careful 
we  were  to  give  Saturn  his  ring,  and 
Jupiter  his  proper  number  of  moons,  and 
to  paint  Mars  fiery  red  ! 

Some  years  after  I  had  left  the  school,  a 
series  of  astronomical  lectures  was  given 
at   a  tavern    in   its   neighbourhood,   fre- 


quently used  for  public  dinners,  assemblies, 
&c. ;  and  there  I  saw  Mrs.  Jackson  at  ber 
proper  post,  heading  a  train  of  urchins 
who  had  succeeded  my  contemporaries. 
There  were  no  Africans  among  them ; 
they  were  all  miserable  whites,  like  my- 
self; and  I  felt  that  an  old  aristocracy 
had  passed  away.  The  lecturer  was  bad 
in  the  extreme,  and  had  evidently  dis- 
covered that  the  tavern  was  not  without  a 
bar.  The  wildness  of  his  gesticulations 
caused  roars  of  laughter,  in  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  public  in- 
struction, by  whom  he  had  been  engaged, 
reluctantly  joined.  He  attempted  a  device 
not  altogether  unknown  to  the  theatrical 
profession.  Coming  to  the  front,  he  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  that  a  few  ill- 
disposed  persons  had  dared  to  interrupt 
the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  their  mental 
superiors.  The  stratagem  lamentably 
failed.  Everybody  laughed.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's boys  laughed.  Mrs.  Jackson,  though 
she  affected  to  frown  at  them,  and  to  hold 
up  a  menacing  forefinger,  could  not  keep 
her  countenance ;  in  short,  there  was 
universal  merriment — without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex — which  reached  its  height 
when,  speaking  of  swiftness,  the  lecturer 
made  use  of  the  strange  word  "  velacity." 
Mrs.  Jackson  and  I  met  when  the  exhibition 
was  over,  and  we  agreed  with  sighs  that 
the  new  instructor  was  not  equal  to  the 
old  one.  Mr.  Sparrow  might  have  been 
lax  in  his  syntax,  and  indiscriminate  as  to 
his  "h's,"  but  he  always  knew  the  words 
proper  to  his  craft. 

The  statement  made  above,  to  the  effect 
that  to  the  provision  made  for  the  young 
gentlemen  of  colour  was  greatly  to  be 
attributed  the  excellence  of  the  school, 
must  not  be  taken  at  more  than  its  proper 
value.  The  Africans  gave  Miss  Dibb  a 
basis  whereon  to  work,  but  the  superiority 
of  the  workmanship  was  owing  to  her 
own  personal  character.  From  what  I 
have  said  hitherto,  some  of  my  readers 
may  possibly  have  in  mind  that  she  was 
a  good-humoured,  easy-going  lady,  who 
gently  coaxed  us  into  the  paths  of  wisdom 
by  the  mildest  of  means.  She  was  nothing 
of  the  sort.  In  her  time  the  expediency 
of  corporal  punishment  had  not,  it  is  true, 
been  called  in  question,  but  she  carried 
out  the  prevailing  prejudice  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  cane  was  her 
indispensable  sceptre,  and  was  wielded 
even  less  for  ornament  than  for  use.  Nor 
was  its  application  confined  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  or  the  jacketed  shoulders,  but 
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it  was  also  employed  as  the  birch  was 
employed  at  public  schools.  And  her 
mastery  over  the  weapon  was  something 
wonderful.  What  the  quarter-staff  was 
to  Robin  Hood  the  cane  was  to  Miss 
Dibb,  whose  skill  was  improved  when 
she  became  Mrs.  Jackson.  I  recollect  an 
overgrown  female  teacher  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  cane  a  lad,  more  than 
ordinarily  contumacious,  who  parried  the 
cuts  intended  for  his  shoulders  with 
strongly-clenched  fists.  My  position  en- 
abled me  to  command  a  view,  not  only  of 
the  combat,  bat  also  of  a  glass  door, 
opening  upon  a  passage,  which  com- 
municated with  Mrs.  Jackson's  sanctum, 
and  through  the  panes  I  detected  the 
awful  figure  of  the  lady  herself.  For  a 
few  seconds  she  watched  the  contest, 
which  must  have  ended  in  the  ignominious 
defeat  of  the  teacher,  when  open  flew  the 
glass  door,  and  into  the  school-room  she 
sprang,  like  an  infuriated  tigress.  Neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  boy  was  aware  of 
her  proximity  till  she  had  with  one  hand 
snatched  the  cane  from  the  former,  and 
with  the  other  grasped  both  wrists  of  the 
latter,  as  firmly  as  though  they  were  in  a 
vice.  At  once  she  was  mistress  of  her 
position.  Her  heels  became  an  axis  about 
which  she  freely  revolved,  and  round  her 
whirled  the  luckless  rebel,  whose  muttered 
insolence  was  now  exchanged  for  shrieks 
of  agony,  fully  justified  by  cuts  across 
the  shoulders,  which  would  not  have 
discredited  Hercules.  Never  was  the 
reciprocal  action  of  centrifugal  and  con- 
tripetal  force,  of  which  good  Mr.  Sparrow 
had.  taught  us  so  much,  more  brilliantly 
illustrated  than  on  this  portentous  occasion. 

Led  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite, 
some  of  my  readers  may  now  imagine 
that  Mrs.  Jackson  was  a  gigantic  Amazon. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  She  was  a  very 
skinny  little  woman,  not  so  tall,  unless 
my  memory  deceives  me,  as  the  lad  whom 
she  nearly  pulverised.  But  her  face  was 
large  and  red,  and  her  nose  was  sternly 
aquiline.  In  late  years  I  have  been  re- 
minded of  her  by  portraits  of  Julius  Cassar. 
She  was  born  to  command,  and  her  mission 
was  imprinted  on  her  countenance. 

The  philosopher  of  the  last  century, 
Voltaire,  was  very  fond  of  enlightened 
despots — Frederick  the  Great,  Joseph  the 
Second,  Catherine  the  Second,  and  so  on — 
and  more  modern  thinkers  have  been 
heard  to  observe  that,  of  all  governments, 
that  under  a  virtuous  despot  is  the  best. 
If  I  but  look  upon  Mrs.  Jackson  as  a 


virtuous  Brownrigg,  I  think  I  shall  do 
full  honour  to  her  memory. 

Still,  her  power  was  more  moral  than 
physical,  and  great  was  our  belief  in  her 
exclusive  privileges.  The  great  vassals 
in  the  feudal  ages  could  command  the 
death  of  their  own  subjects,  and  we  had 
educated  ourselves  into  the  conviction 
that  the  domain  in  the  grove  had  laws  of 
its  own  distinct  from  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  was  merely  a  day-boarder, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  events  that  took 
place  after  sun-down,  and  I  was  therefore 
an  excellent  recipient  for  tales  that  illus- 
trated the  popular  belief.  A  small  boy, 
with  a  face  expressive  of  awe,  and  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  once  informed  me  that 
one  Master  Dibb  had  nearly  suffered 
capital  punishment  for  stealing  an  apple. 
Mrs.  Jackson,  according  to  his  statement, 
gave  orders  that  the  head  of  the  delin- 
quent should  be  dipped  into  a  pail  of  water. 
Weak  in  faith,  I  argued  that  ducking  was 
not  necessarily  identified  with  death. 

"  Ah!  "  put  in  the  historian,  "but  Mrs. 
Jackson  meant  to  keep  Dibb's  head  under 
water  for  four-and-twenty  hours." 

This  was  unanswerable.  Master  Dibb, 
as  may  probably  have  been  inferred  from 
his  name,  was  related  to  Mrs.  Jackson, 
but  she,  with  the  spirit  of  the  antique 
Roman  which  marked  the  whole  of  her 
career,  had  bethought  herself  of  the 
precedent  bequeathed  by  Junius  Brutus. 
It  will  relieve  the  minds  of  my  kindly 
readers  if  I  inform  them  that  Dibb  was 
not  executed  after  all.  How  he  escaped 
the  punishment  he  so  justly  merited  I 
can't  say,  but  long  after  I  heard  the  tale 
he  looked  much  the  same  as  ever. 

Though  the  above  legend  was,  in  all 
probability,  simply  the  invention  of  a 
mendacious  boy,  it  serves  to  indicate  the 
sort  of  atmosphere  in  which  we  lived. 
But  the  purpose  is  better  answered  by  the 
narration  of  an  awful  event  of  which  I 
myself  was  witness. 

I  was,  as  I  have  said,  only  a  day-boarder. 
One  morning,  on  entering  the  school,  I  per- 
ceived, to  my  surprise,  that  a  universal 
gloom  prevailed.  The  teacher  looked  both 
sad  and  stern,  nearly  all  the  boys  having 
their  faces  over  their  books,  evidently 
occupied  less  with  their  studies  than  with 
sorrowful  reflections ;  while  one  of  them, 
the  youngest  African,  far  smaller  than  the 
other  three,  sat  in  a  corner,  plunged  into 
the  deepest  grief.  It  has  been  my  sad  lot 
to  attend  many  funerals  ;  but  never  in  my 
life  did  I  witness  so  dismal  a  scene  as  this. 
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My  wondering  curiosity  was  soon  satis- 
fied. On  taking  my  seat  I  was  informed 
that  on  the  previous  night  the  little  African 
had  been  seized  with  a  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion, and,  in  the  height  of  his  contumacy, 
had  boldly  declared  that  he  would  run 
away  and  become  a  chimney-sweep.  Mrs. 
Jackson  had  been  more  than  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Instead  of  having  recourse  to 
the  habitual  cane,  she  had  taken  the  young 
aristocrat  at  his  word,  and  had  told,  him 
that  he  need  not  adopt  the  violent  expedient 
of  running  away,  inasmuch  as  she  herself 
would  gladly  sell  him  to  Mr.  Qaeensbury, 
the  father  of  the  May- day  princess  above 
mentioned,  and  pocket  the  proceeds  of  the 
operation.  All  the  boys  had  been  stricken 
aghast  by  this  dreadful  intimation,  and 
the  poor  little  rebel  had  been  hurled  at 
once  into  an  abyss  of  despair.  Moreover, 
to  show  that  she  was  no  utterer  of  empty 
menaces,  Mrs.  Jackson  had  sent  for  Mr. 
Queensbury  at  sunrise  ;  had  struck  with 
him  the  desired  bargain ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  he  would  call  and  fetch  the 
precious  article  he  had  purchased.  No 
wonder  that  everybody  looked  so  serious. 
No  wonder  that  there  was  deadly  silence 
in  the  school-room,  interrupted  now  and 
then  by  a  convulsive  sob  on  the  part  of  the 
little  African. 

At  last  even  the  stern  resolution  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  seemed  to  give  way  to  the  general 
grief,  and  when  the  announcement  was 
made,  causing  us  all  to  shiver  in  our 
shoes,  that  terrible  Mr.  Queensbury  had 
actually  arrived,  she  said  that  she  would 
do  all  she  could  to  persuade  him  to  rescind 
the  contract.  After  a  few  minutes'  absence 
in  the  hall,  she  returned,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger,  with  the  lamentable  news 
that  the  master  sweep  was  obdurate. 
Hereupon  sympathy  with  the  African, 
raised  to  a  ten-Wilberforce  power,  became 
so  extremely  demonstrative,  that  she  said 
she  would  make  one  effort  more.  Again 
did  she  retire,  and  again  did  she  reappear, 
looking  rather  more  cheerful,  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  if  we  would  raise  among 
us  the  vast  amount  of  a  guinea,  Mr.  Queens- 
bury would  accept  that  sum  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  African.  Before  the  conclusion 
of  the  speech  voices  were  heard  in  every 
direction.  One  boy  would  give  eighteen- 
pence,  another  a  shilling,  a  third  a  sixpence, 
and  so  on.  The  limits  of  the  guinea  were 
soon  passed,  and  I  might  let  the  curtain 
drop  on  the  emancipation  of  the  poor  little 
rebel  amid  the  acclamation  of  his  fellows. 

But  the  drama  does  not  quite  end  here. 


We  were  not  called  upon  for  our  subscrip- 
tions, nor  did  we  hear  any  more  about 
Mr.  Queensbury ;  but  our  governess,  who 
now  beamed  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  took 
occasion  to  preach  a  kindly  sermon  on 
what  had  passed,  highly  extolling  the 
benevolence  of  those  of  her  flock  who 
had  been  most  prompt  and  liberal  in  their 
subscriptions,  and  referring  with  marked 
displeasure  to  a  hard-hearted  urchin  who 
had  actually  laughed  while  all  the  rest  were 
stricken  with  sorrow.  I  sometimes  ask 
myself  now  whether  he  was  the  most  unfeel- 
ing or  the  least  credulous  of  the  assembly. 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  GIFTS. 


Ben  Jonson,  singing  the  praises  of  Pens- 
hurst,  declares  that  no  one  ever  thought 
of  approaching  its  lord  and  lady  empty- 
handed  : 

Some  bring  a  capon,  some  a  rural  cake, 

Some  nuts  and  apples ;  some  who  think  they  make 

The  better  cheeses,  bring  them  ;  or  else  send 

By  their  ripe  daughters,  whom  they  would  commend 

This  way  to  husbands,  and  whose  baskets  bear 

An  emblem  of  themselves  in  plum  and  pear. 

And  Ben  asks : 

What  can  this,  more  than  express  their  love, 
Add  to  thy  free  provisions  far  above 
The  need  of  such  ? 

Such  a  carrying  of  coals  to  Newcastle  was 
common  in  Tudor  times.  When  Harry 
the  Eighth  ruled  the  land,  scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  some  poor  man  or  woman 
coming  to  the  palace- gates  with  a  free- 
will offering  of  flesh  or  fowl,  fish  or  fruits, 
cakes  or  pies,  or  carrying  a  dog  or  a  hawk, 
or  maybe  a  knife  or  a  whistle,  as  a  present 
to  the  king  or  the  princess ;  never  doubting 
that  the  gift  would  be  graciously  accepted 
and  the  giver  amply  rewarded.  More  than 
amply  rewarded,  indeed,  if  every  present- 
bringer  were  as  liberally  paid  for  his  pains 
as  the  man  who  got  five  shillings  from  the 
Lady  Mary  for  a  carp,  and  the  yet  luckier 
fellow  who  received  the  like  sum  because 
he  would  have  given  her  lady's  grace  a  nag. 
Thus  encouraged,  humble  folk,  with  whom 
coin  was  scarce,  were  naturally  eager  to 
demonstrate  their  loyalty ;  but  even  if 
their  gifts  were  only  gifts  in  name,  they 
were  at  least  spontaneous  tokens  of  fealty, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the 
New-year's  gifts  of  their  betters.  They 
had  little  more  choice  in  the  matter  than 
the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  who,  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  was  compelled  to 
give  his  wife  a  scarlet  gown,  or  pay  a  fine 
of   ten   pounds.     It  was  a  standing  rule 
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that  the  nobility,  the  officers  of  state,  the 
court  officials,  the  household  servants,  and 
the  royal  tradesmen,  should  present  the 
sovereign  with  a  New-year's  gift  pro- 
portioned to  their  rank  and  station. 

Good  Queen  Bess,  whether  she  deserved 
the  affectionate  designation  or  no,  knew 
the  way  to  the  hearts  of  her  subjects,  and, 
taking  it,  had  her  reward.  Their  voices, 
their  swords,  and  their  purses,  were  alike 
at  her  command.  Presents  came  to  her  in 
a  profusion  unknown  to  any  of  her  pre- 
decessors on  the  throne.  Every  New- 
year's-day  saw  the  royal  purse  replenished 
with  gold ;  the  royal  wardrobe  enriched 
with  articles  of  lady's  gear,  from  em- 
broidered gowns  and  mantles,  to  petticoats, 
stockings,  garters,  and  smocks ;  and  the 
royal  larder  stocked  with  fat  oxen  and 
sheep,  geese  and  turkeys,  swans  and 
capons,  fruit  and  preserves,  marchpanes 
and  sweetmeats;  while  the  gem-loving 
queen's  eyes  were  gladdened  with  the 
sight  of  necklaces  and  bracelets,  rings, 
chains,  and  all  sorts  of  dainty  devices  in 
jewellers'  ware.  She  could  count  upon 
receiving  the  earliest  gathering  of  grape3 
from  the  Fulham  Palace  gardens.  The 
corporation  of  Bristol  were  not  likely  to 
forego  their  ancient  tribute  of  a  lamprey 
pie  at  Christmas ;  nor  Yarmouth  to  omit 
sending,  according  to  the  terms  of  its 
charter,  twenty-four  herring  pies  for  the 
royal  table.  Elizabeth's  famous  progresses 
afforded  her  subjects  -the  opportunity  of 
pouring  goodly  gifts  into  her  lap,  and  the 
popular  queen  never  found  them  niggards. 
Indeed,  she  must  have  been  puzzled  to  find 
room  for  the  presents  she  received  in  the 
course  of  her  long  reign,  especially  if  all  her 
servants  were  of  the  same  mind  as  Burleigh, 
who,  whenever  public  or  private  business 
necessitated  his  absence  from  court,  did  not 
allow  a  single  day  to  pass  without  sending 
his  royal  mistress  a  jewel  or  other  trifle  to 
remind  her  of  his  existence. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
great  queen's  reign  was  drawing  to  its 
end,  supple-kneed  sycophants  hastened  to 
worship  the  rising  sun.  Three  months 
before  the  end  came,  Sir  John  Harrington 
wrote  to  his  wife :  "  I  find  some  less 
mindful  of  what  they  are  now  to  lose  than 
of  what,  perchance,  they  may  hereafter  get. 
Now,  on  my  own  part,  I  cannot  blot  from 
my  memory's  tables  the  goodness  of  our 
sovereign  lady  to  me,  even,  I  will  say, 
before  born.  To  turn  askant  from  her 
condition  with  tearless  eyes,  would  stain 
and  foul  the  spring  and  fount  of  grati- 


tude." While  expressing  himself  thus 
excellently,  as  became  one  who  owed 
everything  to  the  favour  of  the  dying 
monarch,  Harrington  was  actually  busy 
about  sending  the  coming  king  a  New- 
year's  gift,  in  the  odd  shape  of  a  dark 
lantern  of  peculiar  design.  The  top, 
serving  also  for  a  perfume-pan,  was  a 
crown  of  pure  gold.  Inside  the  lantern 
was  a  silver  shield,  embossed  so  as  to 
reflect  the  light,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  on  the  other,  the 
Birth  and  Passion  of  Christ,  "as  it  is 
found  graved  by  a  king  of  Scots,  that 
was  prisoner  at  Nottingham ;  "  and  on  the 
outside  appeared  the  significant  inscription, 
"  Lord  remember  me  when  thou  comest 
into  thy  kingdom."  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  hypocritical  courtier,  so 
ready  "to  tack  about  and  join  the 
strongest  side,"  lived  to  lament  that  he 
had  spent  his  time,  his  fortune,  and 
almost  his  honesty,  to  buy  false  hopes, 
false  friends,  and  shallow  praise. 

King  James  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  his  new  subjects'  illiberality  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  his  reign,  at  least  so 
far  as  New-year's  gifts  went,  but  after  a 
few  years'  acquaintance  their  generosity 
waned,  for  Carleton  complains  that  even 
the  accustomed  purse  of  gold  was  hardly 
to  be  had  without  asking  for  it.  The  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  however,  stood  by  the  old 
custom,  and  put  upon  record  the  proper 
manner  of  presenting  a  New-year's  gift  to 
his  Majesty.  "  You  must  buy,"  he  says, 
"  a  new  purse  of  about  five  shillings  price, 
and  put  thereunto  twenty  pieces  of  new 
gold  of  twenty  shillings  apiece,  and  go  to 
the  presence-chamber,  where  the  court  is 
upon  New-year's  -  day,  in  the  morning 
about  eight  o'clock,  and  deliver  the  purse 
and  the  gold  unto  my  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Then  you  must  go  down  to  the  jewel- 
house  for  a  ticket,  to  receive  eighteen 
shillings  and  sixpence  as  a  gift  for  your 
pains,  and  give  sixpence  to  the  boy  for 
your  ticket.  Then  go  to  Sir  William 
Veall's  office  and  show  your  ticket,  and 
receive  your  eighteen  shillings  and  six- 
pence. Then  go  to  the  jewel-house  again, 
and  take  a  piece  of  plate  of  thirty  ounces 
weight,  and  mark  it ;  and  then  in  the 
afternoon  you  may  go  and  fetch  it  away, 
and  then  give  the  gentleman  who  delivers 
it  you  one  pound  in  gold,  and  give  to  the 
boy  two  shillings,  and  to  the  porter  six- 
pence." At  this  annual  give  -  aud  -  take 
game,  the  Crown  got  the  advantage ;  but 
the  royal  purse  needed  to  be  a  long  one 
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to  answer  the  constant  drain  upon  it. 
James  was  a  free  giver,  but  he  found 
it  advisable  to  play  the  economist  by 
reducing  by  just  one-half  the  weight  of 
the  presents  of  gilt  plate  it  was  customary 
to  give  to  ambassadors  upon  their  leaving 
the  country.  They  would  seem  to  have 
revenged  themselves  by  turning  econo- 
mical too,  for  when  the  emperor's  am- 
bassador, S  wartzenburg,  bade  adieu  to 
England,  he  left  his  Majesty's  officers  and 
servants  mightily  dissatisfied  with  the 
small  bracelet-chains,  of  the  value  of  eight 
or  ten  pounds  apiece,  which  he  gave  them 
at  parting.  The  twenty-four  guards  in 
waiting  were  equally  angry  at  receiving 
only  forty  pounds  between  them ;  and  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies  thought  himself 
ill-treated,  at  being  rewarded,  for  all  his 
trouble  and  attendance,  with  a  basin  and 
ewer  of  the  paltry  value  of  thirty  pounds  ; 
while  a  gold  chain,  worth  no  more  than 
eight  pounds,  was  the  ambassador's  return 
for  his  bringing  him  the  king's  portrait, 
set  in  gold,  and  enchased  with  diamonds, 
attached  to  a  chain  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
and  pearls,  worth  altogether  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds. 

When  Charles  the  First  printed  his 
obnoxious  speech  on  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment, someone  printed,  by  way  of  contrast, 
Queen  Elizabeth's  last  royal  speech;  and 
Master  John  Bill,  the  king's  printer, 
presented  a  copy  to  his  Majesty,  who 
acknowledged  the  unwelcome  gift  with, 
"  You  printers  print  anything  !  "  A  mark 
of  displeasure  for  which  Master  Bill  was, 
perhaps,  consoled  by  the  commendations 
of  three  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber, 
who  prayed  him  to  come  often  to  the  king 
with  such  rarities,  as  they  might  do  some 
good.  Charles,  however,  did  not  want  for 
gifts  of  a  more  acceptable  kind,  for  when 
his  son  granted  a  lease  of  all  customs, 
subsidies,  duties,  imposts,  and  sums  of 
money  accruing  to  the  Crown  within  five 
years,  for  any  goods  exported  or  imported, 
except  such  duties  as  were  usually  ex- 
cepted in  leases  of  the  Customs,  upon 
payment  of  a  yearly  rent  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds,  he  stipulated 
that  the  lessees  should  pay  ten  thousand  a 
year  to  the  privy  purse,  "as  an  annual 
New  -  year's  gift  to  his  Majesty,  in  lieu 
and  satisfaction  of  all  presents  usually 
made  upon  the  1st  of  January,  by  the 
farmers  of  his  Majesty's  customs  for  the 
time  being."  The  Merry  Monarch  loved 
a  joke,  but  it.  may  be  doubted  if  he  appre- 
ciated the  trick  the  Johnians  played  him. 


They  possessed  a  curious  pen  -  and  -  ink 
portrait  of  his  sire,  in  which  the  lines  were 
formed  by  verses  from  the  Psalms.  This 
the  king  begged  of  the  collegians,  promising, 
in  return,  to  grant  any  request  they  might 
make.  They  handed  over  the  portrait,  and 
then  asked  him  to  give  it  back  to  them, 
which  Charles  did,  rather  than  break  his 
royal  word  ;  and  it  still,  we  believe,  is 
reckoned  among  the  college  treasures. 

Coming   nearer   our  own  time,  we  find 
Farmer  George  the  recipient  of  eleven  fine 
barbs  from  Tripoli,  ten  Arab  steeds  from 
Tunis,  and  a  set  of  long-tailed  iron-grays 
bred  in  Cornwall.     One  morning  in  1763, 
there  was  no  little  commotion  in  the  Green 
Park  consequent  upon  the  appearance  there 
of  an  elephant,  brought  from  Bengal  by 
Captain    Samson  for  presentation  to  the 
king.     While  waiting,    surrounded   by   a 
gaping  crowd,  for  the  coming  of  the  king 
and  queen,  the  observed  of  all  observers 
lost   patience,  and  breaking  the  rope  by 
which   he   was   tethered,   started   for   an 
exploration,  the  on-lookers  skedaddling  in 
all  directions.     Equal  to  the  emergency, 
the  gallant  captain  went  in  pursuit,  and, 
coming  up  with  the  elephant,  vaulted  on 
its     back    with    surprising    agility,    and 
"  brought   it   under   with   a   tuck   in    its 
neck,"  amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude 
who  watched  the  chase  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance.    In  1769  the  Annual  Register  re- 
corded his  Majesty's  gracious  acceptance 
of  "a  most  curious  watch,  which  has  a 
hand  that  is  a  year  in  making  its  revo- 
lution, and  points  to  the  month  and  the  day 
of  the   month  throughout   the  year.     A. 
second  hand  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
regulator  by  means  of  a  pendulum,  and  is 
adapted  to  move  or  not  at  pleasure,  with- 
out preventing  the  other  parts  of  the  works 
from  going.     It  has  also  a  plate  on  which, 
by  means  of  a  brilliant,  is  represented  the 
sun,  which  regularly  performs  its  diurnal 
revolutions,    and   on   which  is   placed    a 
movable  horizon  to  show  the  variation  of 
the  days  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year ;  and,  though  it  has  so  many  motions, 
the   watch   is   only  of   a   common   size." 
Another  odd  gift  which  George  the  Third 
esteemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  cabinet 
of   curiosities,    was   a   ship  of  sixty-four 
guns,    four   inches   long,    made   of    gold, 
silver,   brass,    steel,    copper,    ebony,    and 
ivory.     The  guns,  weighing  together  fifty 
grains,  were  of  silver,  as  were  the  anchors, 
blocks,    and    dead-eyes ;  the   hull,    masts, 
yards,  and  booms,  with  the  flags,  being  all 
of  ivory  ;  while  hair  did  duty  for  rigging. 
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A  catalogue  of  the  tokens  of  respect,  love, 
and  loyalty  presented  at  one  time  and  another 
to  Queen  Victoria,  would  be  a  work  of  for- 
midable dimensions,  and  many  curious  items 
would  be  found  therein  ;  but  none  stranger 
than  the  gold  box  delivered  to  Sir  John 
Bowringbythe  King  of  Siam's  own  hands, 
with  special  injunctions  as  to  guarding  it 
carefully,  since  it  held  in  its  keeping  a  few 
hairs  of  the  sacred  white  elephant. 

The  worth  of  a  gift  is  not  measurable 
by  its  value  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
He  gives  well  who  gives  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  as  Quin  the  actor 
did.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of 
The  Seasons,  Thomson  was  arrested  for 
debt  and  taken  to  a  sponging-house  in 
Holborn.  He  had  not  been  there  many 
hours  before  a  visitor  was  announced, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  in- 
troduced himself  to  the  wondering  prisoner 
with,  "  Sir,  you  don't  know  me.  My  name 
is  Quin.  I  intend  taking  supper  with  you, 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ordering  it." 
Even  as  he  spoke  the  supper  appeared,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down 
and  enjoy  it.  After  the  table  had  been 
cleared,  and  the  bottle  passed  briskly  to  and 
fro,  Quin  suddenly  observed  it  was  time 
to  come  to  business,  and,  laying  some  bank- 
notes upon  the  table,  said,  "  I  owe  you  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  there  it  is  !  "  Dis- 
regarding Thomson's  protestations,  the 
actor  went  on  :  "  This  is  how  it  is.  Soon 
after  reading  your  book  I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  make  my  will,  and  I  set  down  the 
author  of  The  Seasons  for  a  hundred 
pounds.  However,  hearing  to-day  that 
you  were  here,  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
have  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  money 
myself,  as  to  order  my  executors  to  pay  it 
when,  perhaps,  you  might  have  less  need 
of  it."  So  commenced  a  friendship  termi- 
nating only  with  Thomson's  death,  and 
when  Quin  delivered  the  prologue  to  the 
orphan  play,  Coriolanus,  he  gave  such 
pathetic  utterance  to  the  lines, 

He  loved  his  friend — forgive  this  gushing  tear — 
Ala3 !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here ! 

that  he  was  said  to  have  surpassed  himself, 
and  never  to  have  appeared  so  great  an  actor 
as  at  the  moment  he  declared  himself  none. 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  after  making  Burke  his 
legatee  for  a  thousand  pounds,  bethought 
himself  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  his 
surviving  his  old  schoolf  ello  w,  and ,  resolving 
that  his  kindly  intention  should  not  be  frus- 
trated, he  took  a  leaf  from  the  player's  book, 
and  insisted  upon  Burke  accepting  the 
money  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to 


come  from  a  dead  hand.  Law,  the  author 
of  A  Serious  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  came 
by  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  much  more 
mysterious  way.  While  he  was  looking 
in  a  shop- window,  a  stranger  touched  his 
arm  and  asked  if  he  were  not  William  Law 
of  Kingscliffe  ?  Assured  that  he  was  right 
in  his  conjecture,  the  questioner  put  a 
sealed  packet  into  Law's  hand  and  walked 
away  without  another  word.  On  ex- 
amination the  packet  was  found  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  thousand-pound  note. 
Having  just  then  no  personal  occasion  for 
the  money,  Law  employed  it  in  founding 
an  almshouse  at  Cliffe  for  two  helpless  old 
women,  and  a  school  for  the  instruction 
and  clothing  of  fourteen  poor  girls.  Such 
a  munificent  tribute  of  admiration  must 
have  been  a  pleasant  surprise  to  its  recipient; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  he  were  a  whit 
happier  than  a  couple  of  ducats  rendered 
young  Sebastian  Bach.  Tempted  by  the 
musical  attractions  in  Hamburg  to  outstay 
the  provision  he  had  made  for  his  holiday, 
Bach  was  trudging  towards  Luneberg  with 
dire  misgivings  as  to  his  funds  serving  him 
to  his  journey's  end,  when  the  appetising 
odours  rising  from  the  kitchen  of  a  wayside 
inn  brought  him  to  a  halt.  As  he  was 
pondering  on  the  possibility  of  paying  for 
a  dinner,  a  window  above  opened  and  shut, 
and  he  saw  at  his  feet  a  couple  of  herring 
heads.  Eagerly  picking  up  the  fishy  re- 
minders of  his  Thuringian  home,  Bach 
pulled  them  to  pieces,  and  as  he  plied  his 
fingers,  a  Dutch  ducat  fell  from  each  head, 
and  casting  a  look  of  thankfulness  up  at 
the  blank  window,  the  musical  enthusiast 
went  merrily  on  his  way. 

If  benefits  too  great  to  be  repaid  sit 
heavy  on  the  soul  as  unrequited  wrongs, 
one  of  the  many  objects  of  the  bounty  of 
Shute  Barrington,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
must  have  found  his  soul  sadly  over- 
burdened. This  particular,  or  not  par- 
ticular beggar,  on  the  strength  of  being 
related  to  the  bishop's  wife,  asked  his 
lordship  to  assist  him  in  passing  from  the 
army  to  the  church.  The  prelate  inquired 
what  amount  of  income  would  satisfy  his 
expectations  ?  The  modest  man  replied 
that  five  hundred  a  year  would  make  him 
a  happy  man  ;  whereupon  Barrington  said 
he  could  not  relieve  a  necessitous  relative 
at  the  expense  of  any  regular  divine,  but 
he  would  pay  him  five  hundred  pounds 
every  year  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Minister 
Walpole  would  have  laughed  at  the  good 
bishop's  nice  notions.  He  thought  it  a 
very  proper  thing  to  do  to  give  his  godson, 
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Robert  Hare,  the  Sweepership  of  Graves- 
end  for  a  christening  present,  an  office 
bringing  the  holder  four  hundred  a  year, 
for  going  down  to  Gravesend  once  a  year 
and  distributing  ten  pounds  among  the 
watermen  there  ;  and  Master  Robert  Hare, 
when  capable  of  expressing  his  mind  on 
the  matter,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  blessed  his  stars  for 
giving  him  a  godfather  who  preferred  the 
useful  to  the  ornamental,  like  the  young 
nobleman  who  presented  his  bride  with  a 
thousand  guineas  on  a  gold  salver,  in- 
stead of  investing  the  money  in  diamonds. 
Equally  prosaic  was  "Wordsworth's  bridal 
gift  to  a  poet's  daughter  of  a  pair  of  scales. 
"  You  must  be  aware,"  he  explained  to  Mrs. 
Hemans,  "  how  necessary  it  is  for  every  lady 
to  see  things  weighed  herself."  And  as  guilt- 
less of  sentiment  was  Mr.  Murray,  of  the 
Gretna  toll-bar,  who  presented  his  last  pair 
of  customers  with  an  eight-day  clock,  a 
cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky. 

Dame  Box,  of  Basingstoke,  a  zealous 
woman  for  the  Church,  showed  her  devo- 
tion to  the  Establishment  by  presenting 
that  clerical  firebrand,  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
with  a  dozen  of  larks  when  she  made  her 
yearly  visit  to  town ;  as  singular  a  token 
of  appreciation  as  the  gold  snuff-box 
Mademoiselle  Bussy,  a  sweet  girl-graduate, 
received  from  the  hands  of  Cardinal  de 
Polignac,  upon  winning  her  doctor's  degree 
at  the  University  of  Bologna.  Possibly 
the  cardinal  believed  that  a  lady,  who,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  held  forth  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy's  contention,  that  the 
bones  of  the  human  body  had  their  accre- 
tion by  means  of  certain  juices,  would  in 
time  develop  a  professional  capacity  for 
snuffing ;  otherwise,  he  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  giving  a  Quakeress  a  pair  of 
his  own  stockings.  John  Dalton  would 
have  seen  no  impropriety  in  that.  Think- 
ing to  please  his  good  mother,  who  was 
accustomed  to  encase  her  legs  in  honest 
homespun,  colour-blind  John  brought  her 
a  beautiful  pair  of  stockings  which  had 
taken  his  fancy  as  they  hung  in  a  shop- 
window.  Upon  unrolling  them,  Dame 
Deborah  lifted  up  her  hands  in  astonish- 
ment, then  quietly  observed,  "  Thou  hast 
brought  me  a  pair  of  grand  hosen,  John  ; 
but  what  made  thee  fancy  such  a  bright 
colour  ?  I  can  never  show  myself  at 
meeting  in  them  !  "  John  saw  no  reason 
why  his  gift  should  offend  friendly  eyes, 
for  to  his  the  stockings  appeared  a  very 
nice  drab,  and  Brother  Jonathan,  on  being 


appealed  to,  declared  himself  of  the  same 
opinion;  although  Mrs.  Dalton  persisted 
that  they  were  as  red  as  a  cherry,  and  her 
neighbours,  when  called  in  to  decide  the 
question,  pronounced  them  "  vera  fine 
stuff,  but  uncommon  scarletty." 

The  American  Bible  Society  once  re- 
ceived, as  a  donation,  a  live  bull,  which 
the  anonymous  donor  explained,  had  been 
won  in  a  bet  that  Black  Jack  Logan  would 
be  elected  to  Congress  by  fifty  thousand 
majority.  Of  course  the  comical  con- 
tribution was  converted  into  cash  without 
delay.  Not  so  readily  turned  to  profitable 
account  was  the  tract  upon  the  wickedness 
of  gluttony,  forwarded  to  a  Kansas  famine- 
relief  committee  by  some  ill-conditioned 
wretch,  who  must  have  been  own  brother 
to  the  benevolent  creature  who  sent  the 
sufferers  from  a  Wisconsin  prairie  fire  a 
framed  photograph  of  himself.  Not  much 
more  serviceable,  although  possibly  the 
outcome  of  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  the 
unfortunate,  was  the  Detroit  worthy's  gift 
of  cast-off  clothing,  which  elicited  from 
one  who  benefited  by  it  the  following  ac- 
knowledgment :  "Sir,  the  committy-man 
giv  me,  amongst  other  things,  wat  he 
called  a  pare  of  pants,  and  'twould  make  me 
pant  sum  to  wear  'em.  I  found  your  name 
and  where  you  lived  in  one  of  the  pokits. 
My  wife  laffed  so  when  I  showed  'em  to 
her  that  I  thot  she  would  hev  a  connip- 
shun  fit.  She  wants  to  no  if  there  lives 
and  brethes  a  man  who  has  legs  no  bigger 
than  that.  She  said  if  there  was,  he  orter 
be  taken  up  for  vagrancy,  for  having  no 
visible  means  of  support.  I  couldn't  get 
'em  on  my  eldest  boy,  so  I  used  'em  for 
gun-cases.  If  you  hev  another  pare  to 
spare,  my  wife  would  like  get  'em  to  hang 
up  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  to  keep  the 
tongs  in."  An  editor,  out  West,  catered 
for  his  feminine  readers  to  such  good  pur- 
pose, that  they  presented  him  with  a  silver 
drinking-cup — a  compliment  a  jealous  rival 
declared  was  utterly  thrown  away  upon  a 
gentleman  who  needed  no  cups,  but  could 
drink  from  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  the  mouth 
of  a  pickle-jar,  the  spile  of  a  keg,  or  the 
bung  of  a  barrel  with  equal  enjoyment. 
At  any  rate,  the  cup-winner  knew  how  to 
put  it  to  its  proper  use,  and  was  not  likely 
to  shock  the  fair  givers,  as  a  Texan  jour- 
nalist shocked  the  delicacy  of  his  lady 
admirers.  They  made  him  the  favoured 
possessor  of  a  shirt  bearing  embroidered 
representations  of  Texan  productions,  and 
illustrations  of  Texan  history,  done  in  red 
worsted.      Never   having   been  guilty   of 
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wearing  a  shirt  of  any  sort,  the  honoured 
man  imagined  the  ladies  had  given  him  a 
banner  to  carry  at  an  approaching  tem- 
perance demonstration,  and  warmly  assured 
them  he  would  fling  it  out  to  the  breezes 
of  heaven  that  they  might  kiss  its  folds, 
and  never,  till  his  hands  were  palsied, 
should  it  be  trailed  in  the  dust.  Being 
set  right  as  to  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
monial, the  first  time  he  took  an  airing 
the  editor  donned  the  wondrous  garment 
outside  his  other  belongings,  to  the  great 
edification  of  the  town  boys,  who  trooped 
at  his  heels  in  regiments,  studying  the 
history  of  Texas  as  they  went. 

Travellers,  beside  seeing  many  strange 
things,  are  liable  to  have*  very  strange  and 
embarrassing  tokens  of  friendliness  prof- 
fered to  them,  impossible  to  accept,  how- 
ever risky  it  may  be  to  offend  by  refusal. 
An  African  chief  sent  Livingstone  a  hand- 
some girl  of  sixteen,  and,  npon  the  scan- 
dalised doctor  sending  her  back  with  an 
intimation  that  he  could  not  accept  such  a 
present,  the  well-meaning  savage,  sup- 
posing the  damsel  was  not  exactly  to  the 
traveller's  taste,  forwarded  him  a  bigger 
and  plumper  black  beauty.  When  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  was  taking  his  leave  of 
Kamrasi,  King  of  Unyoro,  the  sable 
prince  asked  him  to  leave  Lady  Baker 
behind,  a  request  to  which  the  English- 
man replied  by  threatening  to  shoot  his 
majesty  if  he  dared  to  repeat  it ;  while  the 
lady  concerned  gave  him  a  bit  of  her  mind 
in  choice  Arabic.  Surprised  that  his  pro- 
posal should  create  such  excitement,  Kam- 
rasi said,  "Don't  be  angry;  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend  you  by  asking  for  your 
wife.  I  will  give  you  a  wife,  if  you  want 
one,  and  I  thought  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  give  me  yours.  It  is  my 
custom  to  give  my  visitors  pretty  wives, 
and  I  thought  you  might  like  to  exchange. 
Don't  make  a  fuss  about  it ;  if  you  don't 
like  it,  there's  an  end  to  it."  One  of  his 
hearers,  no  doubt,  thought  Kamrasi's 
custom  anything  but  a  good  one  ;  and  the 
other  must  have  been  inclined  to  endorse 
Lady  Marney's  dictum,  that  of  all  silly 
things  in  the  world,  the  silliest  is  a  gift 
that  is  not  wanted. 


GOING  SOFTLY. 
She  makes  no  moan  above  her  faded  flowers, 

She  will  not  vainly  strive  against  her  lot, 
Patient  she  wears  away  the  slow,  sad  hours, 

As  if  the  ray  they  had  were  quite  forgot ; 
While  stronger  fingers  snatch  away  the  sword, 

And  lighter  footsteps  pass  her  on  the  ways, 
Yielding  submissive  to  the  stern  award 

That  said,  she  must  go  softly  all  her  days. 


She  knows  the  pulse  is  beating  quickly  yet, 

She  knows  the  dream  is  sweet  and  subtle  still, 
That  struggling  from  the  cloud  of  past  regret, 

Keady  for  conflict  live  Hope,  Joy,  and  Will ; 
So  soon,  so  soon  to  veil  the  eager  eyes, 

To  dull  the  throbbing  ear  to  blame  or  praise, 
So  soon  to  crush  rewakening  sympathies, 

And  teach  them  she  goes  softly  all  her  days. 
She  will  not  speak  or  move  beneath  the  doom, 

She  knows  she  had  her  day,  and  flung  her  cast, 
The  loser  scarce  the  laurel  may  assume, 

Nor  evening  think  the  noonday  glow  can  last. 
Only,  oh  youth  and  love,  as  in  your  pride, 

Of  joyous  triumph  your  gay  notes  you  raise, 
Throw  one  kind  glance  and  word  where,  at  your  side, 

She  creeps,  who  must  go  softly  all  her  days. 


DONCASTER. 

YORKSHIRE     RACECOURSES. 

Like  many  other  spots  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  like  racing  towns  every- 
where, Doncaster  is  a  many-sided  place, 
viewed  in  different  lights  by  the  various 
species  of  mankind  who  visit  it.  To  the 
colliery  proprietor  it  represents  an  im- 
portant railway- station,  with  abundant 
"  sidings  ;  "  to  the  corn-dealer,  one  of  the 
most  important  markets  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
to  the  antiquary,  an  ancient  Roman  station 
— the  ford  over  the  Don  on  the  way  to 
Eboracum.  To  the  racing  man  it  means  now 
"  nobbut,"  the  Town  Moor  and  T'Leger.  I 
write  "  now "  advisedly,  for  Doncaster, 
like  Newmarket,  Baden,  Homburg,  Spa, 
and  other  sometime  booths  of  vanity  fair, 
is  "  disestablished  "  as  to  one  of  its  main 
attractions.  Still  Doncaster  is  to  the 
Yorkshireman  what  Mekka  is  to  the 
devout  Mohammedan.  Not  once  in  his 
life,  but  once  a  year,  the  stalwart  "  Tyke  " 
makes  his  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Leger.  This  event  is  looked  forward  to 
for  many  long  months  before  the  bright 
September  air,  cooled,  but  not  chilled 
by  the  early  breath  of  autumn,  moves 
all  Yorkshire  to  a  great  gathering,  which, 
to  that  horse-loving  county,  assumes  the 
guise  of  a  solemn  and  serious  celebration. 
There  is  none  of  the  levity  of  the  Derby- 
day  about  its  great  northern  congener. 
The  genuine  worshipper  of  horse  -  flesh 
cares  but  little  for  the  great  cockney 
holiday.  The  people  who  go  there  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  darkened  condition 
of  "  not  knowing  one  end  of  a  horse  from 
another."  They  go  to  eat  and  to  drink — • 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  good  for  them ; 
but  of  the  race,  the  horses,  their  pedigrees, 
and  chances  of  winning,  they  know  no 
more  than  a  Fiji  Islander.  The  "Tyke  "  is 
of  another  complexion  altogether.  He  is  a 
walking  stud-book.  So  intensely  "horsey" 
is  he,  that  the  Lancashire  lads  twit  him 
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with  the  fact  that  the  great  increase  in 
the  population  of  Yorkshire  took  place 
immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  for  horse-stealing. 

The  cockney  must  ride  on  'bus  or  coach, 
on  hearse  or  dray,  on  Whitechapel  brougham 
or  shandrydan  ;  but  the  ''  Tyke  "  will — cash 
being  absent  or  scarce — absolutely  walk 
from  the  uttermost  confines  of  his  county 
to  T'Leger.  From  smoky  Cleveland  and 
breezy  Middleham,  from  busy  Leeds  or 
picturesque  Craven,  from  active  Sheffield 
and  its  wide  belt  of  moorland,  from  gay 
Scarborough  and  stormy  Whitby — the 
genuine  Yorkshireman  will  make  his  way, 
on  foot  if  need  be,  to  see  the  numbers  go 
up  for  Yorkshire's  greatest  horserace. 

On  all  ordinary  days,  except  market-day, 
the  careless  observer  would  deem  Don- 
caster  to  be  the  trimmest  and  cleanest, 
the  primmest  and  dullest  of  towns.  There 
is  a  stillness  about  e  very-day  Doncaster 
which  can  only  be  matched  by  a  Sunday 
in  Reading.  We  know,  of  course,  that 
down  at  the  railway  there  is  a  much  en- 
during station-master  whose  sidings  are 
loaded  with  coal-trucks,  and  who  passes 
sleepless  nights  in  calculating  how  he  is  to 
get  rid  of  his  incubus  without  sandwiching 
his  long  mineral  trains  too  closely  with 
the  expresses,  and  charging  the  company 
with  a  heavy  outlay  for  killing  and 
maiming  its  helpless  passengers.  But  all 
this  affects  the  quiet  town,  redolent  of 
corn  and  meal,  not  a  jot.  But,  as  the  great 
race  looms  up  in  the  immediate  future,  all 
this  is  changed.  By  train,  by  "trap,"  and 
by  footpaths,  from  buzzing  factories  and 
quiet  homesteads,  all  the  great  county 
comes  to  Doncaster ;  and  happy  are  those 
who  have  the  most  remote  and  shadowy 
claims  to  hospitality,  for  it  is  meted  out 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  Every  available 
house  is  first  of  all  let  to  visitors  for  a 
stupendous  consideration,  and  then  the 
odd  corners  are  utilised  for  private  guests. 
It  was  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  dwell 
for  many  "racing  weeks"  in  an  excellent 
house,  the  residence  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  a  thriving,  substantial  man,  and 
as  good  and  hearty  a  Yorkshireman  as 
ever  breathed.  The  "  contingent  "  occu- 
pied a  drawing-room,  converted  for  the 
nonce  into  a  dining-room,  and  four  of  the 
best  bed-rooms,  in  consideration  of  certain 
moneys  well  and  duly  paid.  But  the 
visitors  were  as  naught  in  numbers  com- 
pared with  the  private  guests  of  the  jovial 
host.  His  house  became  like  a  conjurer's 
hat.    At  early  morn,  in  time  for  a  stroll  on 


the  Town  Moor  to  observe  the  "  gallops 
of  the  cracks,"  immense  Yorkshire  - 
men,  long-limbed,  bull-necked,  and  bull- 
faced,  emerged  from  mysterious  holes  and 
corners.  Whether  they  slept  in  the  galli- 
pots, or  under  the  counter,  or  "  shook 
down "  among  the  pills,  will  to  me  for 
ever  remain  a  problem ;  but  at  breakfast 
time  there  they  were,  partaking  of  the 
light  and  digestible  meal  known  as  a  York- 
shire breakfast.  The  poor  creatures  who 
begin  the  day  on  a  bit  of  toasted  bacon 
and  a  chip  of  dry  toast  have  very 
little  idea  what  a  genuine  Doncaster 
breakfast  is.  So  far  as  I  have  observed, 
one  should  begin  with  a  dish  of  ham 
and  eggs  and  a  couple  of  chops.  This 
preliminary  skirmishing  over,  serious  busi- 
ness may  be  done  on  cold  beef,  game  pie, 
broiled  pigeons,  and  stewed  mushrooms ; 
the  whole  performance  concluding  with  a 
pile  of  muffins,  about  six  or  eight  inches 
in  height.  Fortified  by  this  early  meal,  the 
Yorkshire  stomach  can  endure  fasting  for 
two  or  three  hours,  when  oysters  and  more 
cold  meat  are  taken  before  proceeding  to 
the  racecourse.  And  even  on  the  road  to 
the  Town  Moor  the  Yorkshire  appetite 
is  carefully  looked  after  by  itinerant 
merchants,  who  are  ready  to  serve  all 
comers  with  a  goodly  store  of  tripe  in 
vinegar  and  Brobdingnagian  sandwiches. 
It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  progress  to  the 
course  on  the  Leger  day  ! 

As  those  who  have  dallied  over  long 
in  refreshing  and  fortifying  the  inward 
man  emerge  upon  the  Town  Moor,  they 
perceive  that  the  best  places  in  that  wide 
belt  within  the  rails  reserved  to  pedestrians 
have  been  appropriated  hours  ago  by  those 
diligent  amateurs  of  racing  who  have 
trudged  over  the  dusty  roads  in  early 
morning,  and  will  pass  the  night  of  the 
Leger  in  trudging  back  again — the  great 
pilgrimage  of  the  year  having  been  ac- 
complished. As  the  preliminary  canter 
takes  place,  eyes — not  blurred  by  cham- 
pagne, but  keen  as  the  north-east  wind 
itself — search  for  signs  of  "having  done 
too  little  work,"  or  of  over-training ;  and 
wide  mouths,  well  garnished  with  teeth, 
proclaim  this  one  a  "  star-gazer,"  and  the 
other  a  "peacock. ' '  A  delightful  atmosphere 
of  intense  horsiness  pervades  the  throng, 
and  infinitesimal  wagers  are  laid  with  a 
vehemence  worthy  of  "  ponies  "  and 
"  monkeys."  As  the  flag  drops  an  intense 
stillness  overcomes  the  throng,  until  the 
horses  are  seen  coming  round  by  the 
Red    House.     Then   arise   shouts,   roars, 
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violent  contradictions,  and,  at  last,  all  is 
over,  and  Yorkshire  breathes  freely  for 
another  year. 

The  Leger  night  at  Doncaster  is  still 
kept  up  right  merrily,  but  the  ancient 
relaxations  of  hazard,  roulette,  and  "  crown 
and  feather  "  are  no  more,  or  at  least  those 
games  are  no  more  played  in  public.  But 
young  Yorkshire  takes  small  heed  of  this 
deprivation,  and  consoles  itself  with  "  un- 
limited loo  "  and  "  Van  John  "  till  the 
small  hours;  while  gray-haired  veterans  talk 
over  the  dead  heats  between  Charles  the 
Twelfth  and  Euclid — the  wonderful  rush 
which  tied  Russborongh  with  Voltigeur, 
and  made  Yorkshire  tremble  for  its  darling 
— the  great  surprise  when  Caller  Ou  lowered 
the  colours  of  Kettledrum,  and  the  "  close 
thing  "  between  Lord  Lyon  and  Savernake. 

The  beginnings  of  Doncaster  races  were 
small.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  meeting 
occurs  under  the  date  of  1703,  when  the 
corporation  voted  that  the  mayor  should 
subscribe  four  guineas  a  year  for  seven  years, 
towards  a  plate  to  be  run  for  on  Doncaster 
course.  At  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
years  the  vote  was  extended  to  five  guineas 
annually.  On  the  25th  July,  1716,  the  cor- 
poration voted  five  pounds  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  towards  a  plate  to  be  run  for 
on  Doncaster  Moor,  to  be  called  the  Town's 
Plate,  "  provided  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men would  subscribe  for  a  valuable  plate  to 
be  run  for  on  the  same  moor."  In  1776  the 
St.  Leger  stakes  were  founded  by  the  cele- 
brated Colonel  St.  Leger,  the  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Norman  family,  one  branch 
of  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Ireland. 
This  dashing  gentleman  lived  at  Park  Hill, 
was  a  friend  of  George  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  one  of  the  macaronis  of  that  day.  He 
subsequently  sat  in  Parliament  for  Oke- 
hampton,  and  died  a  major  -  general  in 
India,  in  the  year  1799.  The  name  which 
Sir  Robert  St.  Leger  brought  out  of  Nor- 
mandy in  1066  is  for  ever  immortalised 
on  Doncaster  Town  Moor,  as  is  also  Park 
Hill,  where  he  dwelt. 

The  first  race  for  the  St.  Leger  was  won 
by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  "  Alla- 
baculia,"  a  name  utterly  underivable  and 
incomprehensible.  It  is  said  that  the 
most  honourable  marquis  was  very  proud 
of  this  name,  as  it  was  indisputably  his  own 
property,  for  he  made  it.  In  1803  the 
King's  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas  was 
removed  from  Burford  to  Doncaster;  and 
in  1825  the  well  -  known  Subscription 
Rooms  were  erected  in  the  town. 

At  Carr  House,  half  a  mile  from  Don- 


caster, dwelt  Mr.  Leonard  Childers,  who 
bred  there  the  famous  racer  Plying 
Childers,  from  a  mare  which,  it  is  said, 
cost  him  only  seven  pounds.  This  famous 
animal,  said  to  be  the  fleetest  animal  ever 
bred  in  England,  was  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  Pottery  Carr  was  in  olden 
times  a  marsh,  "  said  "  also  to  cover  the 
site  of  a  submerged  city.  In  the  midst  of 
it  was  a  hermitage.  This  was  followed  by 
a  decoy  for  wild  fowl,  but  hermit  and  geese 
have  both  vanished  before  the  draining-tile. 
Although  of  all  the  "  racy "  spots  in 
Yorkshire  Doncaster  is  the  ''  raciest,"  of 
"horsey"  spots  the  "horsiest,"  of  "turfy" 
spots  the  "  turfiest,"  there  are  other 
places  which  may  fairly  compete  with  the 
beautifully-trim  town  on  the  Don  in  the 
antiquity  of  their  racecourses.  At  ancient 
Eboracum  there  is  a  pleasant  race  meeting 
in  the  summer  time,  when  Southrons 
eagerly  seek  a  breath  of  cool  air  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ouse;  but  the  sporting  glories 
of  the  fine  old  city  have  long  been  trans- 
ferred to  Doncaster.  Racing  at  York  is 
antique  enough.  Before  the  well-known 
Knavesmire  was  employed  as  a  race- 
course, there  was  a  meeting  held  on 
Clifton  Ings,  and  this  was  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  races  held  in  Camden's 
time,  in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  close  to 
York.  "  It  is  scarcely  credible,"  says  that 
learned  authority,  "  what  a  concourse  of 
people  flock  to  these  races  from  all  parts, 
and  what  great  bettings  there  are  upon 
the  horses."  The  prize  for  the  winning 
horse  was  a  little  golden  bell,  which  was 
tied  to  his  forehead,  and  he  was  led  about 
in  triumph ;  whence  the  saying,  when  a 
person  is  winner  or  most  expert  at  any 
sport,  "  He  bears  the  bell."  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  "  Richmondshire,"  long  a 
fief  held  by  the  Earls  of  Brittany,  the 
descendants  of  Alan  the  Red,  and  now 
the  titular  city  of  the  Dukes  of  Richmond, 
has  also  its  racecourse,  perched  on  a 
high  stretch  of  ground  overlooking  the 
great  central  plain  which  stretches  from 
York  to  the  Tees,  and  affording  grand 
views  of  Richmond  Castle,  with  its  mighty 
Norman  keep,  of  the  hills  closing  in 
Swaledale  and  Wensleydale,  and  the 
ranges  of  Hambledon  and  Cleveland. 
The  picturesque  country  in  this  northern 
section  of  Yorkshire  is  not  more  welcome 
to  the  eye  of  the  tourist  than  are  the 
names  of  the  places  to  the  ear  of  the 
turfite.  Catterick  Bridge  may,  or  may 
not,  have  been  the  scene  of  the  baptism  of 
ten  thousand,  in  the  rushing  waters  of  the 
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Swale;  but  there  is  a  fine  rattle  of  hoofs 
in  "  Catterick,"  be  the  same  the  Kata- 
rakton  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Cattraeth  of 
Aneurin.  Possibly,  Robert  Aske,  the 
great  leader  of  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
would  lift  up  his  eyes  in  wonder  if  he 
knew  that  the  fine  domain  which  bears 
his  name  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
home  of  the  lord  of  "the  spots,"  whose 
tenantry  are  reported  to  say  their  prayers 
in  front  of  a  coloured  print  of  Voltigeur, 
who,  after  winning  the  Derby,  ran  a  dead 
heat  for  the  Leger  with  Russborough, 
beat  the  till  then  invincible  "  Dutchman," 
and  again  succumbed  to  him  on  that 
great  day  when  Yorkshire,  assembled  on 
the  Knavesmire,  was  divided  against 
itself.  In  Wensleydale  lies  Middleham — 
breeziest  of  training-grounds — of  memory 
ever  sweet  and  green  with  the  adherents 
of  Ashgill  and  Tupgill,  of  the  brown 
jacket  of  old  John  Osborne,  and  the 
"  Pretender,"  "  all  blue,"  which,  some 
people  still  insist,  did  not  pass  the  post 
first  for  the  Derby.  Middleham  is  not 
only  a  famous  training-ground,  but  is 
historical,  brimming  over  with  anecdotes 
of  the  pleasant,  manly  days  when  men 
hunted  men,  and  the  great  barons  of 
England  fought  out  the  quarrel  of  the  Roses 
— like  the  Kilkenny  cats — to  their  own 
extermination,  but  to  the  great  benefit  of 
their  country.  Middleham  Castle,  still  one 
of  the  most  extensive  ruins  in  England, 
was  the  stronghold  of  Warwick,  the  king- 
maker; and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
wild  moors  that  he  kept  his  great  state. 
To  this  lonely  fortalice  he  consigned  the 
long-haired  Edward  —  the  handsomest 
monarch  of  his  day,  and  the  bravest;  a 
curious  combination  of  the  soldier  and 
the  voluptuary  —  leader  at  the  wassail, 
victor  in  the  field.  For  we  must  not 
forget,  in  estimating  the  "  Son  of  York," 
that  he  must  have  been  a  consummate 
leader  of  men.  He  never  lost  a  battle, 
and  ultimately  defeated  and  destroyed 
the  next  greatest  warrior,  the  "  last  of 
the  barons,"  himself.  Once,  and  only 
once,  surprised,  this  mighty  man  of  war 
was  imprisoned  in  this  very  Middleham 
Castle,  now  staring  vacantly  over  the 
moors.  It  would  seem  that  the  king  was 
indulged  with  the  privilege  of  hunting  by 
Archbishop  Nevile,  to  whose  care  he  was 
entrusted,  and  having  probably  smoothed 
matters  with  his  keepers,  escaped  on  a 
fleet  horse  to  York,  and  thence  to  Lan- 
caster, where  he  resumed  the  government. 
After  the  battle  of  Barnet,  Richard,  Duke 


of  Gloucester,  obtained  Middleham  Castle, 
and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  this  gaunt 
dwelling-place,  no  doubt  maturing  those 
plans  of  villany,  or  benevolence — as  the 
reader  pleases,  for  the  evidence  is  slight 
either  way — which  he  afterwards  carried 
into  execution.  The  only  son  of  Richard, 
by  the  Lady  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  was  born  here  in  1473,  and 
died  in  the  following  year. 

"  The  memory  of  King  Richard,"  wrote 
Bacon,  "  was  so  strong  in  the  North  that 
it  lay,  like  lees,  in  the  bottom  of  men's 
hearts,  and  if  the  vessel  was  but  stirred  it 
would  come  up."  Dr.  Whitaker  thought 
differently ;  "  green  in  years,  bat  old  in 
craft  and  cruelty,  amid  the  sports  of  the 
field,  or  the  appearances  of  devotion,  he 
probably  meditated  some  of  those  tragedies 
which  he  afterwards  performed." 

Many  other  historical  Yorkshire  towns 
are  famous  in  racing  annals.  Pontefract, 
where  Thomas  of  Lancaster  was  beheaded, 
and  Richard  the  Second  (perhaps)  pole- 
axed  or  starved  to  death — it  is  not  known 
which;  possibly  the  king  escaped  altogether 
— looks  down  from  its  liquorice-planted 
cattle  upon  a  racecourse,  and  on  Ack- 
worth  Park,  once  the  residence  of  "M.P. 
Gully,"  the  double  winner  of  the  Derby 
with  Pyrrhus  the  First  and  Andover. 
Scarborough  too,  where  Piers  Galveston 
was  captured  by  the  infuriated  barons,  has 
now  its  rapidly-improving  races,  and  in 
many  other  holes  and  corners  of  the  horse- 
loving  county,  races  of  various  degrees  of 
importance  "  come  off "  annually.  Malton 
is  sadly  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendour  since 
the  death  of  John  Scott.  In  the  days  of  the 
famous  trainer  of  Cotherstone  and  Daniel 
O'Rourke,  West  Australian  and  Songstress, 
White  wall  was  one  of  the  sights  of  England, 
the  perfect  ideal  of  a  training  establish- 
ment for  thoroughbreds.  Old  John  Scott 
was  said  at  one  time  to  "  farm  "  the  Leger ; 
and,  let  what  horse  would  win  the  Derby, 
he  was  always  to  be  feared  for  the  great 
Northern  race.  In  thirty-five  years  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  Leger  winners  were  trained 
in  the  Whitewall  stables.  But  the  glory 
of  Malton  has  departed,  and  Langton  Wold 
has  fallen,  in  part  at  least,  into  the  hands 
of  the  "  Northern  farmer." 

At  Bawtry,  on  the  high  road  from  Lon- 
don to  York,  by  Doncaster,  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire  anciently  met  royal  personages 
and  conducted  them  over  the  border  of 
the  county.  Yorkshire  has  good  cause  to 
remember  a  memorable  occasion  of  this 
kind  just  after  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace." 
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This  "  pilgrimage,"  which  is  always  crop- 
ping up  in  Yorkshire  history,  was,  in  fact,  a 
rebellion  against  the  anti-papal  measures  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  English  Machia- 
velli  —  Cromwell.  The  North  loved  the 
Pope  and  the  monks,  and,  led  by  the  few 
feudal  chieftains  who  retained  any  power 
under  the  new  monarchy,  rose  in  arms,  but 
dispersed  again,  after  the  feudal  fashion, 
on  the  promise  of  a  free  parliament  to  be 
holden  at  York.  The  king  was  met  at 
Bawtry  by  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  the 
county,  "  in  velvet,"  and  four  thousand 
tall  yeomen  and  serving  men,  well  horsed, 
who,  "on  their  knees,  made  a  submission 
by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and 
presented  the  king  with  nine  hundred 
pounds.  They  did  not  take  much  by  their 
motion,  for  the  heads  of  the  leaders  of  the 
"pilgrimage"  were  lopped  off  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  Yorkshire  itself  was  crowded  with 
gibbets  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  "meaner  sort." 

On  the  bridge  bailt  over  the  ancient 
ferry  at  Doncaster  took  place  the  con- 
ference between  the  leaders  of  the  "  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,"  the  Cliffords,  Dacres, 
Musgraves,  and  the  brave,  single-minded 
Aske.  Here  they  agreed  "to  go  to  Lon- 
don of  pilgrimage  to  the  king's  highness, 
and  there  to  have  all  the  vile  blood  of  his 
counsel  put  from  him  "  (this  was  a  shot  at 
Thomas  Cromwell)  ' '  and  all  the  nobleblood" 
(i.e.,  their  own)  "  set  up  again,  and  also  the 
faith  of  Christ  and  his  laws  to  be  kept, 
and  full  restitution  of  Christ's  Church  of 
all  wrongs  done  unto  it,  and  also  the  com- 
monalty to  be  used  as  they  should  be." 
They  hoisted  the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  another  displaying  the  five  wounds  of 
Christ  ;  and  came  to  utter  grief  as  we 
have  seen.  The  little  church  at  Ros- 
sington  treasures  the  memory  of  a  very 
different  king  from  Henry  Tudor — Charles 
Bosvile,  king  of  the  Northern  gipsies,  who 
enjoyed  equal  authority  with  that  wielded 
by  Bampfylde  Moore  Carew  in  the  South. 
Apparently  he  was  not  a  born  gipsy,  for 
he  is  described  as  a  gentleman  with  an 
estate  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year — a  "  mad  spark  who  keeps  company 
with  gentlemen,  knights,  and  esquires,  yet 
runs  about  the  country."  A  droll  kind  of 
gipsy  king  this  Charles  Bosvile,  who  clearly 
lived  at  least  fifty  years  after  his  time,  but 
was  held  in  high  honour  by  the  gipsies, 
who  performed  pilgrimages  to  his  grave, 
and  poured  libations  of  hot  ale  thereon  for 
many  years  after  his  death. 

During  the  "misunderstanding"  between 


King  and  Parliament,  Doncaster  became  the 
scene  of  an  almost  unparalleled  exploit, 
sometimes,  however,  compared  with  Prince 
Engene's  surprisal  of  Mareohal  Villeroy  in 
his  quarters  at  Cremona.  In  the  autumn 
of  1648  the  royal  cause  was  desperate. 
The  Parliamentarians  had  overrun  York- 
shire, occupying  Doncaster  among  other 
strong  places.  No  castle  of  importance 
held  out  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county  save  the  ancient  fortalice  of  Pon- 
tefract,  sore  beset  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops  under  Sir  Henry  Cholmely.  The 
gallant  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  was  a 
prisoner  at  Nottingham.  A  certain  General 
Rainsborough  had  been  sent  to  take  the 
command  out  of  Cholmely's  hands,  but 
that  chief  refused  to  surrender  it,  and 
Rainsborough  lay  at  Doncaster  waiting 
the  event  of  his  objections.  Meanwhile 
a  brilliant  plan  was  formed  in  the  brain  of 
Captain  William  Paul  den,  a  brave  York- 
shire veteran,  and  one  of  the  garrison 
of  Pontefract.  It  seemed  to  this  leader 
and  to  Colonel  Morrice,  governor  of  Pon- 
tefract Castle,  that  it  would  be  a  dash- 
ing deed,  of  the  true  Cavalier  stamp,  to 
seize  Rainsborough  at  Doncaster  and  carry 
him  off,  in  order  that  he  might  be  exchanged 
for  Langdale.  The  daring  recklessness  of 
the  project  enchanted  also  Cornet  Black- 
burne  and  Lieutenant  Austwick,  and  it 
was  determined  to  put  it  into  execution 
at  once.  In  the  evening  of  the  29th  of 
October,  Captain  Paulden,  accompanied 
by  twenty-two  select  men,  issued  secretly 
from  Pontefract  Castle,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  and,  after  passing  unobserved 
between  the  enemy's  guard,  reached  Mex- 
brough  by  daylight  the  next  morning. 
From  Mexbrough  he  despatched  a  spy  to 
Doncaster,  with  orders  to  rejoin  him  at 
Conisbrough,  ■  one  of  the  most  ancient 
castles  in  England.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
party  at  Conisbrough,  they  refreshed  both 
man  and  beast,  and  on  the  evening  of  that 
day  (the  30th)  they  were  met  by  the  spy, 
from  whom  they  learnt  that  no  suspicion 
whatever  was  excited,  and  at  daybreak  on 
the  ensuing  morning  a  person  would  pass 
the  village  with  a  bible  under  his  arm,  as 
an  indication  that  all  was  well.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  the  messenger  with 
the  bible  arrived,  when  Paulden  and  his 
party  immediately  organised  their  venture. 
He  divided  his  troops  into  four  parties. 
Six  were  to  attack  the  mainguard ;  six, 
the  guard  upon  the  bridge ;  four  were 
despatched  to  Rainsborough's  quarters  in 
the  butter-market ;  and  the  captain,  with 
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the  remaining  six,  after  he  had  seen  the 
party  of  four  entering  the  general's  lodgings, 
was  to  beat  the  streets,  and  keep  the  enemy 
from  assembling.  The  "  Saints  "  must  have 
been  singularly  negligent,  for  on  the  arrival 
of  the  "  Malignants  "  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  a  distance  about  five  miles  from 
Conisbrough,  they  speedily  faced  the  first 
obstacle,  by  dispersing  the  guard,  who, 
through  fear,  fled  into  the  country;  the 
same  tactics  were  successful  with  the  guard 
upon  the  bridge.  According  to  Thomas 
Paulden,  the  younger  brother  of  the  hero 
of  the  exploit,  "  The  four  that  went  to 
General  Rainsborough's  quarters,  pre- 
tended to  bring  letters  to  him  from  Crom- 
well, who  had  then  beaten  the  Scots  ;  they 
met  at  the  door  the  general's  lieutenant, 
who  conducted  them  up  to  his  chamber, 
and  told  him,  being  in  bed,  that  there  were 
some  gentlemen  who  had  brought  him 
letters  from  General  Cromwell.  Upon 
which  they  delivered  Rainsborough  a 
packet,  wherein  was  nothing  but  blank 
paper.  "Whilst  he  was  opening  it  they 
told  him  he  was  their  prisoner ;  but  that 
not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched, 
if  he  would  go  quietly  with  them.  They 
then  disarmed  his  lieutenant,  who  had 
innocently  conducted  them  to  his  chamber, 
and  brought  them  both  downstairs.  They 
had  brought  a  horse  ready  for  General 
Rainsborongh,  upon  which  they  bid  him 
mount ;  he  seemed  at  first  willing  to  do  it, 
and  put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup ;  but, 
looking  about  him  and  seeing  none  but 
four  of  his  enemies,  and  his  lieutenant,  and 
the  sentinel  whom  they  had  not  disarmed, 
stand  by  him,  he  pulled  his  foot  out  of  the 
stirrup,  and  cried  '  Arms,  arms  !  '  Upon 
this  one  of  our  men,  letting  his  pistol  and 
sword  fall,  because  he  would  not  kill  him, 
caught  hold  of  him,  and  they,  grappling 
together,  both  fell  down  in  the  street. 
Then  General  Rainsborough's  lieutenant, 
catching  our  man's  pistol  that  was  fallen, 
Captain  Paulden's  lieutenant,  who  was  on 
horseback,  dismounts  and  runs  him  through 
his  body  as  he  was  cocking  the  pistol. 
Another  of  our  men  ran  General  Rains- 
borough  into  the  neck,  as  he  was  struggling 
with  the  man  that  caught  hold  of  him ;  yet 
the  general  got  upon  his  legs  with  our 
man's  sword  in  his  head;  but  Captain 
Paulden's  lieutenant  ran  him  through  the 
body,  upon  which  he  fell  dead.  Then  all 
parties  met  and  made  a  noise  in  the  street, 
when  we  saw  hundreds  of  their  soldiers  in 
their  shirts,  running  into  the  fields  to  save 
themselves,  not  imagining  how  small  our 


number  was.  We  presently  marched  over 
the  bridge,  the  direct  way  to  Pontefract 
Castle,  and  all  safely  arrived  thither ; 
carrying  with  us  forty  or  fifty  prisoners, 
whom  we  met  by  eight  or  ten  in  a  com- 
pany. We  took  no  prisoners  at  Doncaster, 
nor  were  any  killed  or  so  much  as  hurt 
there,  but  General  Rainsborough  and  his 
lieutenant;  and  they,  too,  very  much  against 
our  will,  because  our  main  intention  was 
defeated  thereby,  which  I  told  you  was  to 
exchange  and  redeem  our  own  General 
Langdale,  who,  however,  the  night  before, 
had  fortunately  made  his  own  escape,  and 
lived  to  see  King  Charles  the  Second's 
restoration,  and  to  be  made  a  peer  of  Eng- 
land for  his  eminent  services  in  the  war." 

This  daring  feat  was  regarded  by  the 
"  Saints  "  as  a  barbarous  [and  cruel  assas- 
sination— a  deed  of  the  most  atrocious 
malignancy.  The  Puritans  failed  to  see 
the  "  good  intent "  of  the  Royalists  in  the 
attempted  capture,  and  the  unfortunate 
killing,  of  their  general,  and  when  Pon- 
tefract Castle  ultimately  fell  into  their 
hands,  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  of 
surrender  that  six  of  its  inmates  should 
be  excepted  from  the  general  pardon. 
In  this  number  were  included  Black- 
burne  and  Austwick,  as  the  two  who 
killed  Rainsborough,  and  also  Governor 
Morrice.  Blackburne  and  Morrice  charged 
through  the  enemy  and  made  their  escape, 
but  were  captured  while  waiting  to  take 
shipping  on  the  Lancashire  coast,  brought 
to  York,  and  executed.  Austwick,  Ashby, 
and  Floyd,  more  lucky,  were  forced  back 
into  the  castle,  where  they  hid  themselves 
in  a  sally-port,  which  had  been  walled  up, 
whence  they  made  their  escape  on  the 
following  night,  and  lived  to  see  the 
king's  return. 

As  in  the  old  days  of  Baden,  the  "bent  " 
if  not  "  broken  "  gamester  solaced  him- 
self with  a  walk  down  the  Lichtenthaler 
Allee,  or  at  Homburg  copied  his  blood 
by  a  stroll  over  the  Taunus,  so  may  the 
sojourner  at  Doncaster  shake  off  the  racing 
fever  for  a  time,  by  visiting  the  interesting 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood  —  notably, 
Conisbrough  Castle,  a  stronghold  of  the 
mighty  De  Warrenne,  who,  with  his  wife 
Gundrada,  lies  buried  at  Lewes.  The 
elder  generation  of  antiquarians,  who 
lived  before  accuracy  was  invented,  in- 
sisted that  Hengist  was  killed  in  defend- 
ing this  castle ;  but,  as  "  it  wasn't  built 
till  arter  that,"  the  interesting  legend  falls 
to  the  ground. 

After  losing  a  lot  of  money  an  agreeable 
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walk  to  think  it  over  may  be  made  in  the 
direction   of   Askernej   where  there   is   a 
mineral  water  nasty  enough  to  do  one  any 
amount  of  good .  EdlingtonWood,  too,  is  not 
far  off,  and  is  famous  for  a  monument  to  a 
departed  dog.    In  1714,  Mr.  Robert  Moles- 
worth,  two   years   before  he  was  created 
viscount,  had  the  remains  of  a  favourite 
greyhound  sent  down    from  London  and 
buried  here.     As  the  story  goes,  the  dog 
saved  his  master's  life   in   the   following 
manner  :  Mr.  Molesworth  was  about  to  go 
to  an  outhouse,  when  the  dog  pulled  him  by 
the  flap  of  his  coat  and  would  not  let  him 
advance.     On  a  second  attempt,  the  dog 
behaved  in  the  same  manner.     Surprised 
at   this   interruption,  his  master   ordered 
one  of  his  servants  to  inspect  the  place, 
who,    on   opening    the   door,    was   imme- 
diately shot  dead  by  a  concealed  robber. 
Over    the    dog's     remains    the    grateful 
master — not    the    footman's    relations — 
placed  a  square  altar-shaped    monument 
with   a   Latin   inscription,    of   which   the 
following  is  a  free  translation  : 
Stay,  traveller ! 
Nor  wonder  that  a  lamented  dog 
Is  thus  interred  with  funeral  honour, 
But,  ah  !  what  a  dog ! 
His  beautiful  form  and  snow-white  colour, 
pleasing  manners  and  sportive  playfulness, 
affection,  obedience,  and  fidelity, 
made  him  the  delight  of  his  master ; 
to  whose  side  he  closely  adhered 
with  his  eager  companions  of  the  chase, 
delighted  in  attending  him. 
Whenever  the  mind  of  his  lord  was  depressed, 
he  would  assume  fresh  spirit  and  animation. 
A  master,  not  ungrateful  for  his  merits, 
has  here,  in  tears,  deposited  his  remains 
in  this  marble  urn. 
M.  F.  C.     17U. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  monu- 
ment to  a  horse  ought  to  be  found  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  Doncaster;  but, 
alas !  the  heroes  of  its  racecourse  "  sleep 
afar;"  the  skeleton  of  one,  the  most  famous 
— Eclipse — being  at  Cannons,  sometime 
the  property  of  that  notorious  Captain 
O'Kelly  who  always  carried  in  his  pocket 
a  "  map  of  his  estates  in  the  shape  of  a 
roll  of  bank-notes. 

PBXEBE :  GIRL  AND  WIFE. 

BY    PERCY    FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR  Or   "  NEVER  FORGOTTEN,"    "  THE   SECOND 
MRS.  TILLOTSON,"  &0.  &C. 


CHAPTER  LYIII.      SAM   IS    OBSTRUCTIVE. 

The  following  morning  old  Sam  ap- 
peared in  a  very  bad  humour. 

"  Come  into  the  study  with  me,"  he  said 
to  Adelaide.  "  Did  you  hear  of  the  new 
game  that's  up  —  wanting  to  force  back 


this  fellow  on  me  ?  I'll  not  stand  it ;  a 
disrespectful,  empty-headed  jackass,  that's 
ruined  his  family.  And  that  pert,  mincing 
chit  that  he  calls  his  wife — I  don't  want 
to  have  her  here,  taking  airs  and  ordering 
us  about." 

"  Is  it  fixed,"  asked  she,  calmly,  "  that 
they  are  to  come  here  ?  " 

"  They  have  been  cryingand  caterwauling 
all  night  about  it,  afraid  of  losing  that 
young  Rotherhithe.  They  want  me  to 
join  and  open  the  estate.  I'm  not  going 
to  strip  myself  bare  to  settle  a  girl  in  life." 

"  Is  it  arranged,  then  ?  "  repeated  Miss 
Lacroix. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  so.  And  then  again, 
she's  no  great  love  for  you,  my  dear." 

"  I  shall  give  her  no  opportunity  of 
showing  her  likes  or  dislikes,"  answered 
Miss  Lacroix,  haughtily. 

"  What,  leave  us  ?  She  shan't  turn  you 
out — no,  if  she  were  never  to  come  under 
the  roof." 

"  I  can  only  go  out  on  the  world  as  I 
did  before.  But  I  neither  wish  to  prevent 
her  coming  here,  nor  have  I  any  desire 
that  she  should  come.  I  simply  and 
selfishly  regard  my  own  safety." 

Sam  did  not  try  even  to  understand ; 
but  kept  repeating,  "  Turn  you  out  !  She 
may  just  stay  and  starve — just  stay  and 
starve.  No,  no  !  Sam  shall  be  master  in 
his  own  house  for  that." 

That  day,  at  luncheon-time,  precisely  as 
Mr.  Brookfield  had  predicted,  young  Mr. 
Pringle  made  his  appearance,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  company.  It  was  rather 
an  interesting  ceremony,  and  dramatic 
also.  Everyone  felt  a  little  subdued  as 
they  thought  of  the  reconciliation  that 
had  taken  place ;  the  mother  was  glad ; 
and  even  the  ponies  showed  something  of 
that  one  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the 
whole  world  akin.  The  young  man  was 
not  a  little  bewildered  and  overwhelmed  ; 
it  did  seem  likely  that  the  troubles  through 
which  he  had  passed  had  had  a  chastening 
effect. 

Old  Sam  alone,  who  had  really  enjoyed 
being  the  only  person  of  his  sex  that  had 
importance  in  the  household,  looked  at 
him  with  glowering  and  hostile  glances. 
But  he  never  had  a  liking  for  him,  in 
addition  to  the  natural  distrust  with 
which  the  average  sire  regards  his  off- 
spring and  heir.  It  was  a  rather  trying 
situation;  and  the  young  man  looked  round 
at  the  pictures  and  the  splendid  state  with 
a  feeling  as  though  he  were  in  a  dream.  Mr. 
Brookfield  sat  at  the  table  also,  and  Miss 
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Lacroix  saw,  with  distrust,  the  look  of 
good-humoured  triumph  that  was  on  his 
face. 

CHAPTER   L1X.      A   SORE    DISAPPOIKTER. 

We  may  now  take  a  glance  at  Phoebe's 
household,  or  rather  at  her  mother's, 
which  offered  an  extraordinary  contrast. 

Hope  would  seem  to  have  departed  from 
those  mean  and  straitened  apartments. 
Mrs.  Dawson,  burdened  with  the  support 
of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  found  it 
a  hard  task  to  make  the  two  ends  meet — 
indeed,  scarcely  attempted  to  do  so,  and 
waited  in  the  hope  of  something  turning 
up.  This  pressure,  too,  was  not  lightened 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  gentleman,  who 
every  moment  seemed  to  resent  the  sense 
of  obligation,  and  found  relief  in  constant 
conflicts,  or  "  rows,"  with  his  mother- 
in-law.  The  accommodation  which  was 
dignified  by  the  name  of  apartments  con- 
sisted of  the  "  first-floor  front " — joined  by 
a  little  archway,  much  like  the  opening  of 
a  sentry-box,  with  a  sort  of  little  ship's 
cabin  at  the  back.  These  premises  were 
ennobled  by  the  title  of  the  front  and  back 
drawing-rooms.  Here  they  dined,  and 
here  they  "  sat,"  as  it  is  called ;  and 
here  Phoebe  looked  from  the  window  at 
the  coach  -  house  opposite,  where  they 
seemed  to  be  washing  the  carriages  all 
day  long.  She  grew  at  last,  as  she  sat 
in  the  window,  to  regard  this  monotonous 
occupation — the  revolving  wheels,  the 
splashing  water,  the  refreshing  "slush- 
ings "  from  the  buckets  —  with  extra- 
ordinary interest.  The  place  was  a  little 
narrow  street  in  the  purlieus  of  a  fashion- 
able quarter,  well  known  to  country  folks, 
Coleshill- street,  and  over  it  hung  a  dingy 
air  of  gentility.  Here  Phoebe  sat  all  day 
long,  and  waned  and  pined,  the  little 
fair  cheek  growing  paler,  the  buoyant 
heart  more  hopeless,  as  she  now  saw  the 
romantic  dream  of  her  young  life  rudely 
dispelled,  and  the  idol  she  had  chosen 
proved  to  have  the  clay  feet  which  all 
have  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  this  she 
could  have  endured,  but  not  the  too 
plainly  revealed  feeling  that  he  no  longer 
cared  for  her — that  he  was  disappointed, 
and,  as  she  sometimes  feared,  "  longed  to 
be  rid  of  her."  It  was,  indeed,  likely 
enough  this  would  soon  be  accomplished 
— not  in  the  way  she  fancied,  for  since 
their  change  of  life  he  had  fallen  into  a 
habit  of  going  out  at  night,  and  returning 
home  very  late  clearly  the  worse  for 
drink ;  his  cheeks,  as  has  been  mentioned, 


had  begun  to  show  the  florid  "bull's- 
eye  "  of  the  professed  toper.  He  was 
not  Btrong,  and  it  was  not  unlikely  that, 
if  matters  went  on  as  they  had  done,  he 
might  indeed  be  rid  of  her,  but  only  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  world.  As 
she  watched  the  carriages,  her  thoughts 
often  wandered  away  to  that  contrasted 
figure — her  brave,  generous  rescuer — the 
chivalrous  knight,  who  was  so  noble, 
and  gallant,  and  delicate  ;  who  had  ridden 
away  like  so  many  other  knights,  and  had 
never  come  again.  There  was  no  one, 
then,  in  this  cruel,  wicked  world,  in  whom 
one  could  put  faith  now.     But  she  had 

thought   that   this   brave   gentleman 

Well !  "  Oh  that  Heaven  had  made  me 
such  a  man !  "  this,  or  some  such  idea, 
was  often  in  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Dawson,  a  worthy  woman  in  her 
way,  had  grown  tired  of  these  disagreeable 
scenes,  and  fancied  she  had  done  sufficient 
for  her  children  in  giving  them  a  home 
and  shelter;  so  she  herself  went  abroad — to 
parties,  and  on  visits — for  she  was  very 
fond  of  pleasures  of  that  kind. 

All  this  time  the  pressure  of  old  debts 
and  difficulties  continued.  The  young  man 
was  harassed  as  usual,  and  made  ineffectual 
head  against  his  troubles,  while  Phoebe,  in 
her  innocent  way,  began  to  "  wonder  that 
he  could  not  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
like  other  men  " — a  phrase  she  had  picked 
up  from  her  mother — and  get  rid  of  all  these 
people. 

When,  one  morning,  Phoebe  read  in 
the  aristocratic  record  which  her  mother 
took  in,  and  read  religiously,  of  the  bril- 
liant doings  down  at  Joliffe's  Court,  she 
cried  out  eagerly,  and  with  her  old  sense 
of  fun  : 

"  What  a  lark  it  would  be  if  we  both 
set  off,  and  went  down  to  them  !  They 
couldn't  send  for  the  police  to  turn  us 
out ;  or  if  they  did,  that  would  be  the 
worst  that  could  happen  to  us." 

Mr.  Pringle  uttered  an  impatient  excla- 
mation, and  his  favourite  word,  "  Idiotic !  " 
came  to  his  lips.  This  Phcebe  resented 
with  her  little  pert  retort,  which  she  kept 
cut  and  dried  for  him :  "I  know  who 
everyone  says  has  been  the  greatest  idiot 
in  managing  our  affairs." 

But  after  Mr.  Pringle  flung  himself  out 
of  the  room,  and  from  the  room  into  the 
street,  the  idea  began  to  appear  to  him 
not  altogether  such  an  inferior  one.  That 
remark  of  Phoebe's,  that  even  in  case  of 
failure  their  situation  would  be  no  worse, 
commended  itself ;   and,  of  a  sudden,  he 
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came  to  what  seemed  to  him  the  desperate 
resolution  of  going  down.  He  disdained 
to  be  communicative,  but  he  simply  said  to 
Phoebe  : 

"  I  am  going  away  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  What !  leaving  me  ?  "  she  said,  with 
a  start.  "  And  why  ?  Where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"  No  matter,"  he  said.  "  It's  only  for  a 
short  time;  I'm  quite  sick  of  this  life." 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  Phcebe, 
coldly ;  "  only  pray  don't  drink." 

And  so  he  departed,  with  what  happy 
result  we  have  seen.  No  letter  had  come 
to  Phcebe  to  tell  of  his  proceedings,  and 
so  she  sat  and  sat  on  at  her  window, 
watching  the  everlasting  carriage-washing. 
Her  mother  was  absent,  so  she  was  left 
alone.  It  was  a  wet  day,  naturally 
darkened  by  the  streams  of  rain  that 
came  down  unceasingly.  Poor,  deserted, 
blighted  Phcebe  !  She  was  thinking,  with 
a  sort  of  despair,  how  all  her  life  now  only 
promised  to  be  like  this  dismal  day.  No 
hope,  and  no  home — nothing  but  slow 
wasting  away  ! 

Suddenly  her  door  was  opened,  and  the 
maid  of  the  lodgings — "  the  apartments," 
we  should  say,  an  euphuism  equally 
comforting  and  elevating  to  both  letters 
and  tenants — showed  in  a  gentleman.  It 
was  he,  the  gallant,  peerless  knighfc,  re- 
turned !  The  light  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  Phoebe,  before  she  had  col- 
lected herself,  rose  up  and  ran  towards 
him. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you  again  ! 
I  am  quite  miserable." 

"  Poor  child !  "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  sympathy.  "  But  I  bring  you  some 
news.     Can  you  bear  it  ? 

"Oh,    tell    me!      What    is    it?      Not 

that  he "   And  her  face  grew  clouded  ; 

she  thought  it  might  be  something  con- 
nected with  her  husband. 

"  It's  all  made  up.  You  are  going  to  be 
happy  again.  Your  husband  is  at  this 
moment  sitting  among  the  grand  com- 
pany.    All  is  forgotten  and  forgiven." 

"  Oh,  delightful !  charming !  How 
happy  I  am  !  "  And  Phcebe  chirped  and 
fluttered  about  the  room  like  a  little 
thrush.  "  But  we  owe  all  this  to  you ;  I 
am  sure  we  do  ;  you  are  so  good  and  kind. 
I  knew  you  were  my  friend,  after  all, 
though  you  did  desert  me." 

"  Desert  you  !  Indeed,  no.  I  have  often 
thought  of  your  case,  and  tried  in  my  little 
way  to  aid ;  but  when  I  found  myself,  by  a 
most  extraordinary  accident,  in  the  very 


house  of  your  people,  I  determined  to  seize 
the  occasion  and  do  my  best  for  you." 

"  Then  we  do  owe  it  to  you  ?  I  knew 
it.  I  am  so  glad  of  that.  I  would  sooner 
own  it  to  you  than  to  anyone;  but  I  must 
go  down  at  once,  mustn't  I  ?  "  she  said, 
eagerly,  making  as  though  she  were  going 
to  get  her  things. 

"Well,  not  for  a  day  or  two,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "  He  was  on  the  ground,  you 
see,  and  that  removed  all  difficulty ; 
whereas,  you — you  will  hear  to-night, 
probably.    I  came  np  on  a  little  business." 

"  I  thought  you  came  on  purpose  to  tell 
me,"  she  said,  disappointed. 

"  Well,  I  did,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  We  can  always  find  business  waiting  us, 
so  that  also  was  true.  I  must  go  down 
again  now,  were  it  only  to  look  after  your 
interests.  I  could  not  resist  having  the 
pleasure  of  coming  to  tell  you,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  you  a  little  advice." 

"  How  kind  you  are !  "  said  she,  with 
sparkling  eyes.  "  Indeed,  from  the  first 
time  we  met  you  have  been  so  good  to  me ; 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  And  now,  what 
do  you  advise  ?  for,  indeed,  I  want  advice 
sadly." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  would  counsel  you 
to  be  very  firm  and  decided  with  this 
family.  Insist  on  your  rights.  Now  that 
all  has  been  arranged,  you  are  entitled  to 
your  place  and  position,  so  all  that  is 
wanting  is  a  little  firmness.  There  are 
people  there — your  own  father-in-law,  for 
instance " 

"Old  Sam!"  And  Phoebe  began  to 
laugh.  Then  suddenly  she  said,  gravely, 
"  No,  he  doesn't  like  me." 

Phoebe's  trial  shad  given  a  wistful  look 
to  her  face,  and  a  brightness  to  her  eyes, 
that  made  her  unusually  attractive.  The 
visitor  was  delighted  with  her  naturalness 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  impulses  which 
prompted  all  that  she  said.  As  he  went 
away  he  said : 

"  There  are  the  highest  of  the  high 
jinks  going  on  at  your  place  " — delightful 
sound,  that  of  'your  place!' — "  so  you  must 
get  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  possible." 

Visions  of  dresses,  and  of  one  of  the 
great  black  boxes,  were  already  floating  in 
Phoebe's  head.  Indeed,  she  could  scarcely 
contain  her  delight,  and  the  joy  fulness  of 
the  news  that  he  bore  was  reflected  to  the 
message  again:  Oh  that  Heaven  had  made 
her — well,  not  exactly  such  a  man,  but  had 
imported  to  her  husband  some  of  his 
native  chivalry  and  delicacy  ! 

Never  had  Phoebe  slept  so  sweetly  as  on 
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that  night.  She  telegraphed  the  glad 
tidings  to  her  mother,  asking  her  to  come 
at  once.  The  only  thing  surprising  was 
that  no  letter  had  come  from  her  husband. 
With  a  curling  lip  Phoebe  explained  it  to 
herself : 

"  What  does  he  care  for  me  !  He  would 
let  me  find  it  out  from  anyone  !  " 

That  night  arrived  Mrs.  Dawson  in 
equal  excitement.  She,  too,  had  visions 
of  the  gates  of  Joliffe's  Court  being  thrown 
open  to  her  also,  and  of  entering  in  her 
child's  wake. 

But  while  they  were  exchanging  their 
congratulations,  the  post  brought  two 
letters — one  from  Mr.  Pringle,  junior, 
the  other  from  Mrs.  Pringle,  senior.  The 
first  was  to  the  effect  that  Phcebe  was 
"on  no  account "  to  think  of  coming  as 
yet  ;  that  the  family  did  not  wish  it  ; 
she  must  wait.  By-and-by  it  might  all 
be  smoothed  away,  and  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  her;  now  her  coming  might 
destroy  all.  In  the  other  Mrs.  Pringle 
wrote,  coldly  enough,  that  Mr.  Pringle  had 
"  an  indescribable  repugnance  "  to  seeing 
her  then.  The  case  of  his  son  was  different. 
That  she  herself,  badly  treated  as  she 
had  been  in  the  transaction,  considered  it 
Christian  to  overlook  the  past;  but  she 
could  quite  understand  Mr.  Pringle's 
strong  opinions  on  the  subject.  For  the 
present  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
think  of  seeing  their  son's  wife.  The  house 
was  full. 

Poor  little  Phoebe  !  And  the  black  box 
had  been  already  brought  down  ! 

CHAPTER  LX.      TWO  SKIRMISHES. 

When  Mr.  Brookfield  returned  to  Joliffe's 
Court,  after  his  little  expedition,  he  soon 
learned  what  had  taken  place. 

"  This  is  a  bit  of  your  work,"  he  said  to 
Adelaide.  "I  see  you  wish  to  stand  as  low 
as  possible  in  my  opinion." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  returning  his  con- 
temptuous look,  "perhaps  so.  Or,  perhaps 
I  wished  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  the 
weak  inferior  cipher  that  you  have  set  me 
down  to  be." 

"  That  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,"  he 
answered ;  "  but  it  was  certainly  a  very 
pitiful  exhibition  of  your  power,  such  as 
it  is." 

"I  told  you  that  I  wished  to  please  you, 
and  to  stand  well  with  you.  You  laughed 
at  the  notion.  I  may  now  take  a  freak  of 
making  you  respect  my  abilities,  if  you 
will  not  my  character." 

He  shook  his  head. 


"  This  is  all  very  childish,  excuse  me 
for  saying  so.  I  was  talking  lightly  ;  you 
turn  everything  into  a  sort  of  melo- 
dramatic or  high  tragedy  vein — why,  I 
am  sure,  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  As 
it  is,  I  can  see  nothing  to  admire  or 
tolerate  in  the  exertion  of  your  power 
over  that  Grimaldi-like  personage,  our 
host.  Titania  herself  might  be  proud  of 
such  a  conquest !  Then  you  exert  this 
power  to  gratify  the  most  unworthy 
and  cruel  vindictiveness.  I  confess  I  am 
astonished." 

"  If  you  suppose  that   I   can  tell   the 

truth "   and    she    paused.     "But  do 

you?" 

He  laughed. 

"I  must  only  move  the  previous  question, 
for  I  can  neither  oppose  nor  support  the 
motion,  I  know  you  so  slightly.  But  of 
course  you  do." 

"  I  can  assure  you,  then,"  she  said,  with 
great  calmness,  "you  do  me  much  in- 
justice; no  such  motive  has  directed  me. 
I  would  have  been  quite  content  to  leave 
this  place,  go  out  in  the  world  again, 
take  to  a  religious  life,  as  they  say. 
There  are  convents,  Church  of  England 
convents,  where  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
happy.  Mr.  Gaunt  is  always  talking  of 
one  at  Stonehewer." 

"  '  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery,' "  said  he, 
laughing.  "  Well,  I  confess  that  would 
be  the  last  thing  I  should  have  dreamed  of 
you." 

"  Then  you  do  take  some  interest  in 
me,"  she  cried,  with  brightening  face. 
"  Come,  now,  say  that  you  think  well  of 
me,  that  you  will  try  and  do  me  justice, 
at  least  as  much  justice  as  you  do  to  that 
person  in  whom  you  are  so  interested,  and 
I  will  promise " 

He  grew  cold  and  hard. 

"  No,  Miss  Cross.  That  last  little 
transaction — I  know  you  too  well.  Our 
judgments  are  independent  of  us,  recol- 
lect." And  he  went  away  carelessly  to 
another  part  of  the  room. 

She  looked  after  him  with  a  look  of 
bitter  vexation.  She  was  roused  by  the 
rough  voice  of  old  Sam  : 

"  That  prig  has  been  boring  you,"  he 
said.  "  He's  a  regular  schoolmaster,  a 
lecturer,  a  fellow  that  would  peep  and 
botanise  over  his  mother's  grave.  He 
interferes  too  much." 

Miss  Lacroix  could  not  help  thinking  of 
Mr.  Brookfield's  description  of  Sam  him- 
self as  a  sort  of  "  Grimaldi." 

Many    of    the    numerous    visitors     at 
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Joliffe's  Court  were  greatly  puzzled  as  to 
what  could  be  the  real  character  of  this 
installed  guest,  as,  indeed,  the  reader  may 
have  been  already.  But  she  was  well 
known  in  the  district  as  a  person  of 
strength  of  mind  and  character,  though 
her  rather  cold  and  decided  manner  had 
not  gained  her  friends.  Among  these 
was  the  new  curate.  Mr.  Pretty  man, 
the  "  fidgety  "  young  curate,  had  passed 
away  to  another  and  a  brighter  sphere — 
had,  indeed,  been  promoted  to  a  High 
Church  benefice  in  Brighton,  and  his  place 
had  been  taken  by  an  ascetic,  whose  face 
seemed  carved  out  of  boxwood,  and  who 
was  named  Gaunt.  Mr.  Gaunt  would  not 
sing  or  dance  (as  of  course),  or  even  smile. 
He  wore  a  black  coal-heaver's  hat — as  it 
was  called  by  old  Sam — and  a  Noah's-ark 
coat,  under  which  some  declared  there  was 
a  hair  shirt.  He  seemed  to  consider  most 
ladies  as  persons  to  be  "  reclaimed,"  and  in 
this  uncomplimentary  sense  had  fixed  on 
Adelaide  Lacroix  as  a  special  convert. 
That  lady  had  at  first  been  amused, 
then  had  tolerated  his  exertions  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  well  meant,  and 
finally  had  allowed  herself  to  be  enrolled 
among  his  proselytes,  taking  her  instruc- 
tion from  him,  and  forwarding  his  good 
works  in  the  district.  This  grim  pastor 
went  to  work  in  a  very  different  spirit 
from  the  flattering  curate.  He  was  not  to 
be  trifled  with.  He  did  not  joke.  Though 
he  was  not  popular,  he  was  respected.  Old 
Dr.  Potts  was  quite  gained  over  by  him. 

Young  Mr.  Pringle,  during  the  early  days 
of  reconciliation,  was  like  a  boy  during  the 
holidays.  His  spirits  rose ;  he  was  en- 
chanted with  all  that  he  saw ;  it  was  a 
new  life  to  him.  But,  above  all,  he  followed 
Miss  Lacroix  with  a  simpering  interest 
and  curiosity,  and  seemed  eager  to  recall 
that  little  episode  at  the  Misses  Cooke's 
academy. 

"  You  have  never  forgiven  me  my 
behaviour  on  that  occasion,"  he  said.  "  I 
can  see  it  in  your  looks  and  manner." 

"  I  have  no  one  to  forgive,"  she  would 
answer.  "  I  assure  you  I  have  long  since 
forgotten  it." 

"  I  see,"  he  would  answer,  wounded. 
"  It  was  not  worth  while  recollecting." 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  I  don't  care  to 


make  comparisons ;  and  really,  the  truth 
is,  I  had  forgotten  it — your  share  of  it.  I 
would  say  no  more  about  it,"  she  con- 
tinued. "You  know  it  is  not  a  compli- 
mentary transaction,  or  an  agreeable  one 
for  me.  You  treated  me  in  the  most 
wantonly  cruel  manner,  and  led  to  my 
expulsion  with  disgrace  from  the  school. 
I  have  had  to  change  my  name  in  con- 
sequence. I  am  of  a  sensitive  nature  ;  it 
has  clung  to  me  all  through  this  time  ;  so, 
if  you  would  oblige  me,  please  make  no 
further  allusion  to  the  matter." 

He  stood  humiliated.     Then  said  : 

"  After  all,  it  was  not  so  much  my  fault. 
I  was  more  sinned  against  than " 

She  turned  on  him  quickly.  "  Really  ? 
Are  you — I  won't  say  truthful,  but  accu- 
rate ?     Are  you  certain  of  that  ?  " 

He  answered,  eagerly,  "  Indeed,  yes ; 
it  was  an  infatuation  at  that  time."  He 
added,  hastily :  "  Of  course,  since  then  I 
have  grown  to  like  Phoebe,  though  she 
does  not  understand  me,  and  I  fear  is 
not  suited  to  me.  You  know  that  I  was 
pledged  to  you.  "Why  should  I  have 
deserted  you,  unless " 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  logical,"  she 
said,  "  excepting  that  you  did  thus  desert 
me,  or  '  throw  me  over,'  as  the  phrase  is. 
However,  I  bear  no  malice  or  bitterness 
towards  you  on  that  account.  But  I  can- 
not profess  to  say  that  I  would  go  out  of 
my  way  to  do  you  good.  For  instance,  it 
was  expected  that  I  should  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  restore  your  wife  to  her  home 
here.  I  think  that  would  be  a  little  too 
much.  I  am  not  called  on  to  do  that. 
But  there  shall  be  no  obstacle  put  in 
the  way  of  her  coming,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned." 

"  If  you  would  but  quite  forgive  me  ! " 
he  said.  "But,  indeed,  I  deserve  nothing 
from  you." 

There  were  a  good  many  little  conver- 
sations of  this  pattern,  Mr.  Pringle  find- 
ing a  piquant  entertainment  in  thus  trying 
to  remove  what  he  considered  unreasonable 
prejudices.  Indeed,  the  days  flew  by  in  a 
series  of  delights,  and  he  felt  like  one 
released  from  prison.  And  thus  Phoebe's 
absence  was  not  felt  at  all,  and  it  seemed 
indeed  eminently  desirable  that  she  should 
remain  where  she  was  for  the  present. 
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CHAPTER   IX.    "'HE   COMETH  NOT,     SHE   SAID. 

Colonel  Juxon  had  a  soft  place  in  his 
■  head — he  had  an  eye  for  art.  It  did  not 
|  take  the  more  objectionable  form  of  an 
opinion  on  paintings  or  statuary,  but 
contented  itself  with  pronouncing  when  a 
woman  was  well  dressed,  or  not ;  and  he 
noticed,  when  Ella  came  down  to  breakfast 
the  next  morning,  that  she  was  more  care- 
fully attired  than  usual. 

1"  Expecting  that  young  fellow,"  was 
his  verdict,  which  did  not,  however,  escape 
his  lips,  for  he  was  in  the  main  a  prudent 
man.  He  expressed  his  immediate  senti- 
ments with  great  vigour  upon  every  subject 
that  moved  him,  and  he  was  very  easily 
moved ;  but  when  his  nature  had  been  so 
far  indulged  it  became  placable  enough. 
When  he  had  knocked  his  man  down, 
unless  in  the  case  of  any  deep-seated 
animosity,  when  he  was  adamant,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  listen  to  reason ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  woman,  after  his  first  out- 
burst, he  was  rather  weak  and  apt  to  give 
way,  especially  if  she  was  young  and 
good-looking.  For  his  niece  Ella  he  had 
really  considerable  affection,  but  there  was 
another  cause  which  bound  her  still  more 
nearly  to  him.  She  had  quarrelled  with 
|  her  father,  whom  he  most  cordially  de- 
!  tested ;  and,  though  it  was  not  so  great  a 
compliment  as  if  they  had  been  good 
friends,  still  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
personal  satisfaction  to  him  that  she  had 
left  the  paternal  roof  for  his  own.  He 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  "sleeping  upon 


the  matter  "  of  the  girl's  penchant  for  this 
cadet,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  it  came  to  anything,  there  would  after 
all  be  some  satisfaction  to  be  got  out  of  it ; 
for,  however  distasteful  such  an  alliance 
might  be  to  himself,  it  would  probably  be 
much  more  disagreeable  to  her  parent, 
his  enemy.  That  it  might  come  to  some- 
thing he  thought  very  probable,  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  young  lady  herself ; 
especially  if  there  was  opposition.  And  if 
it  did,  it  was  better  that  the  thing  should 
be  done  with  his  own  consent,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  her  father.  So  he  had  resolved 
to  let  things  "  slide,"  and  in  the  meantime 
to  make  up  for  his  late  indignation  by 
civility. 

"  Well,  Ella,  my  darling,  what  are  your 
plans  for  the  morning  ? "  inquired  he, 
looking  up  from  his  devilled  kidney.  He 
liked  everything  hot  and  peppered,  as 
though  his  nature  had  needed  stimulants 
of  that  exciting  kind,  which  was  certainly 
not  the  case. 

"  Plans,  Uncle  Gerard  ?  "  replied  Ella, 
laughing,  "  one  would  think  I  was  an  en- 
gineer, to  hear  you  talk.  A  sortie  to  Gracie 
in  the  course  of  the  day  will,  I  daresay,  be 
the  extent  of  my  military  operations." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  with 
me  to  the  marshes ;  there  are  some  inte- 
resting experiments  to  be  tried  with  the 
new  gun,  and  I  will  drive  you  down  there 
in  the  pony- carriage,  or  anywhere  else  you 
please." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,  I  don't  think  I  feel 
quite  up  to  a  drive  to-day.  My  nerves — 
though  I  know  you  don't  believe  I  have 
any — are  still  a  little  shaken  after  yester- 
day's adventure ;  and  I  am  afraid  poor 
Grade's  will  be  in  a  much  worse  state — 
she  was  quite  hysterical." 
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"  My  friend  the  commissary  has  some 
excellent  remedies  for  hysterics,"  replied 
the  colonel,  grimly;  "I  daresay  he  has 
given  her  a  sedative  by  this  time." 

"  I  daresay  he  has  behaved  like  a  brute, 
if  you  mean  that,"  said  Ella.  "  How  you 
can  be  intimate,  my  dear  uncle,  with  such 
a  '  pernicious  villain ' " 

"  Ella,  Ella,  what  language!"  exclaimed 
the  colonel  reprovingly,  and  turning  up 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  ;  "  who  could  have 
taught  you  such  words  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  was  Mr.  William  Shakespeare," 
returned  the  young  lady,  demurely,  "  and 
I  am  sure  he  had  not  a  greater  ruffian  in 
his  eye,  when  he  made  use  of  them,  than 
Mr.  Ray." 

"Acting-Deputy- Assistant- Commissary- 
General  Ray,  if  you  please,  my  dear ;  he 
would  be  very  indignant  if  he  knew  you 
called  him  Mr.  Ray." 

The  colonel,  however,  was  by  no  means 
indignant ;  he  had  a  hearty  contempt  for 
the  Commissariat  Department,  and  indeed 
for  every  walk  of  human  life  which  was 
not  distinctly  military ;  and  as  to  his 
"  Sandy,"  he  did  not  make  the  exception 
which  the  Greenwich  pensioner  of  those 
days  made  with  respect  to  his  hospital ;  he 
abused  his  friend  himself,  and  allowed 
everybody  else  to  do  the  like.  The  colonel 
was  by  no  means  a  popular  man,  but  the 
commissary  was  much  less  acceptable  to 
the  general  public,  and  it  was  therefore 
agreeable  to  the  former  to  hear  him  ill- 
spoken  of,  a  pleasure  that  really  failed  him. 

"  Well,  I  am  afraid  Sandy's  a  bit  of  a 
tyrant,"  admitted  the  colonel,  with  an  air 
of  charity,  as  though  tyranny  were  a  crime 
whereof  no  one  could  possibly  accuse  him, 
and  of  which  he  might  therefore  speak 
with  disinterestedness. 

"  He  is  a  bully  and  a  coward,"  observed 
Ella,  sententiously. 

"  Dear  me,  is  that  Shakespeare  again  ?" 
inquired  the  colonel,  "I  am  quite  shocked." 

The  notion  of  Colonel  Gerard  Juxon 
being  shocked  at  anything,  much  less  at  a 
little  strong  language,  was  certainly  very 
funny,  and  so  it  seemed  to  strike  himself, 
for  he  laughed  immoderately.  "  '  A  bully 
and  a  coward  ! '  The  idea  of  such  words 
being  applied  to  the  commissary,  just 
because  he  keeps  order  in  his  family  !  It 
is  lucky  you're  not  a  man,  Ella,  or  he 
would  have  your  blood." 

"It's  lucky  for  him,"  returned  Ella, 
with  flashing  eyes,  "for  if  I  were  a  man, 
I  should  do  something  dreadful  to  him. 
To  see  how  he  behaves  to  his  poor  wife 


and  Gracie  ;  I  declare  I  sometimes  long 
to  knock  his  wicked,  aggravating,  ugly 
head  off !  " 

"  Ella,  you  must  not  quote  Shakespeare 
with  such  accuracy,"  interrupted  the 
colonel,  reprovingly,  "  or  I  must  buy  you 
a  Bowdlerised  edition.  You're  a  clever, 
good  girl  if  it  wasn't  for  passion  and 
strong  language — strong  language  and 
passion,  those  are  your  foibles ;  apart  from 
them  you're  charming.  You  say  you  have 
made  no  plans  for  yourself  this  morning  ; 
but  perhaps  you  have  made  some  for  me  ?  " 

"  For  you,  uncle  ?     How  could  I  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  say,  how  could  she, 
the  little  vixen  ?  But  then  I  know 
there  is  no  limit  to  her  tyranny.  Talk  of 
Sandy !  — his  way  is  mild  and  paternal 
compared  with  yours.  Now  tell  me  frankly, 
would  you  rather  have  my  room  or  my 
company  this  morning — eh,  dear  ?  " 

The  colonel,  who  had  been  a  sad  dog  in 
his  day,  had  a  very  roguish  manner,  when 
he  chose  to  wear  it,  which  became  him 
admirably,  and  he  put  it  on  upon  the 
present  occasion.  Doubtless  it  had  thrown 
many  a  young  person  of  the  opposite  sex 
into  a  delightful  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion in  its  time,  but  it  had  no  such 
effect  on  Ella. 

Just  the  faintest  blush  touched  the 
tender  dusk  of  her  cheek,  as  she  replied 
with  all  simplicity,  "  Well,  since  you  put 
the  two  alternatives  before  me  so  distinctly, 
uncle,  I  must  make  some  choice  ;  your 
company  is  always  agreeable,  while  your 
room  is  only  sometimes  so,  but  just  on 
this  particular  morning — with  the  sun  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  it  is  so  cool, 
you  know,  I  really  think " 

"  Well,  what,  you  impudent  little  witch? 
You  don't  mean  to  say  that " 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Gerard,  just  for  this  morn- 
ing "  (this  with  a  profound  curtsey)  "  I 
prefer  your  room." 

If  her  decision  was  unflattering,  the  way 
she  put  it  was  almost  attractive  enough  to 
make  up  for  it.  No  more  winning  smile 
ever  accompanied  a  maiden's  "  Yes  "  than 
that  which  mitigated  the  colonel's  dis- 
missal ;  he  put  on  his  cap  without  a  word 
of  remonstrance,  and  pulled  out  his  cigar- 
case,  a  sure  sign  of  his  departure  from  the 
lodge.  It  was  too  small  a  house  to  smoke 
in ;  too  small  also  for  a  tete-a-tete  interview 
in  one  of  its  sitting-rooms  while  a  third 
person  occupied  the  other,  the  windows  of 
both  being  open,  contiguous  and  fronting 
the  same  lawn.  The  colonel  never  flat- 
tered himself,  like  the  famous  Cambridge 
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professor,  that  "  he  knew  everything  ex- 
cept botany ;  "  but  affairs  of  the  heart, 
and  how  to  treat  them,  he  imagined  with 
some  justice  that  he  did  understand.  He 
would  indeed  have  made  a  most  excellent 
chaperon,  had  he  but  been  of  the  other 
sex,  and  could  he  have  subdued  a  certain 
predilection  for  making  love  upon  his  own 
account,  which,  notwithstanding  his  years, 
was  as  strong  as  ever. 

"  She  can't  say  I  haven't  given  the  young 
scamp  a  fair  field,"  muttered  he,  as  he 
strode  away  with  jingling  spurs  and 
clanking  scabbard.  "I  wish  I  could  add 
'and  no  favour,'  but  she  shall  just  take 
her  own  way,  and  thank  me  whatever 
comes  of  it.  It  will  be  a  nuisance,  of 
course,  though  not  half  so  disagreeable 
for  me  as  it  will  be  for  John "  (here  he 
grinned,  not  at  all  as  he  was  wont  to  grin 
at  the  fair  sex)  "  if  the  thing  really  comes 
to  a  head ;  but  it  is  ten  to  one  that  it  never 
will,  and  she  will  still  owe  me  a  debt  of 
gratitude." 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
colonel  was  a  bit  of  a  diplomatist,  though 
it  would  have  mortally  offended  him  to  be 
called  such. 

So  Ella  waited  within  her  bower,  now 
comparing  her  little  gold  watch  with  the 
clock  on  the  mantelpiece ;  now  peering 
through  the  folds  of  the  muslin  curtain 
of  the  window  that  looked  towards  the 
entrance-gate;  and  now  taking  up  a  book, 
and  throwing  it  down  again  with  an  air 
of  weariness  that  would  have  made  its 
author,  could  he  behold  it,  call  her  down- 
right plain.  No  one  else  of  the  male 
sex  could,  however,  have  passed  any  such 
verdict  upon  her.  She  had  never,  in  fact, 
looked  more  bewitching  than  on  that  par- 
ticular morning;  her  complexion,  though 
dark,  was  clear,  and  feared  the  sunlight  no 
more  than  any  peach  on  the  garden- wall ; 
her  large  eyes  bore  no  trace  of  the  fire  that 
had  flashed  from  them  on  the  previous  day, 
but  were  as  tender  as  a  gazelle's ;  on  the 
side  of  each  little  ear  hung  a  dainty  curl, 
so  small  that  it  could  be  hardly  seen,  not- 
withstanding its  raven  blackness,  until  you 
came  quite  near,  when  never  did  ear-ring 
look  half  so  fair  as  it. 

Until  the  clock  struck  ten  she  was  a 
picture  of  still  life ;  afterward,  the  posture 
changed,  and  presently  the  manner  also. 
Her  rose  of  a  mouth  would  pout,  becoming, 
as  it  were,  "  a  bud  again ; "  a  shadow  would 
cross  her  lovely  face,  and.  she  would  pace 
the  room  with  such  impatient  steps,  that 
her  silk  dress  murmured  at  such  vulgar 


speed.  To  make  preparations  for  what 
does  not  occur  is,  with  men,  counted  as 
loss,  but  it  is  not  always  so  with  women. 
No  woman  ever  regretted  having  put  on 
a  becoming  dress,  even  if  there  has  been 
none  but  the  looking-glass  to  whom  to 
show  it ;  and  now  that  the  hours  went  by, 
and  he  for  whom  she  waited  came  not, 
this  beautiful  gown  of  Ella's  began  to 
assert  itself,  and  even  to  suggest  things. 
She  sat  down  suddenly  at  a  writing-table, 
and  dashed  off  a  note ;  then  ringing  for 
the  servant,  said,  "  Let  this  be  taken  at 
once — at  once,  I  say — to  Miss  Furbelow's." 
She  was  not  generally  imperious  to  the 
domestics,  and  when  the  man  had  left  the 
room  she  repented  of  her  manner. 

"  I  am  a  fool,"  said  she;  "a  self-willed 
fool,  to  be  thus  put  out.  Perhaps  he  can- 
not come,  or  perhaps  he  will  not.  Why 
should  I  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  he 
would  ?  He  has  made  and  broken  promises 
before,  I'll  warrant ;  and  why  not  to  me  ? 
Yet  he  seemed  the  soul  of  truth.  How 
noble  he  looked  when  all  that  mob  of 
villains  set  upon  him.  Yet  a  man  may  be 
brave  and  lie.  I  know  that  Uncle  Gerard 
despises  me  for  what  I  am  doing,  and  now 
he  will  laugh  at  me.  It  is  humiliating, 
it  is  shameful.  Thank  Heaven,  there  is 
the  gate-bell  at  last." 

In  a  moment  she  had  seated  herself  in  an 
arm-chair  with  a  book  in  her  hand — a 
languid  picture  of  indifference. 

"A  note,  miss." 

"Very  good,  Williams;  is  there  any 
answer  required  ?  " 

"  No,  miss ;  the  messenger  said  he  was 
just  to  hand  it  in." 

"  Then  leave  it  on  the  table." 

Her  eyes  reverted  to  her  book  till  the 
door  had  closed  upon  the  man,  then  she 
seized  the  note  with  avidity.  It  was  an 
ordinary  little  billet  enough,  with  R.M.A. 
upon  the  seal,  which  might  have  stood  for 
Royal  Marine  Artillery ;  but  she  knew  it 
did  not. 

"  Dear  Miss  Mayne,"  ran  the  contents, 
"  I  should  of  course  have  done  myself  the 
pleasure  of  calling  at  Hawthorne  Lodge 
this  morning,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
unpleasant  circumstance  that  the  whole 
Academy  is  '  under  arrest  till  further 
orders  ; '  so  that  I  am  necessarily  confined 
to  the  Enclosure.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  feel  none  the  worse  for  your  adventure 
of  yesterday.     Yours  faithfully, 

"Cecil  Henry  Landox. 

"  P.  S.  If  your  uncle  would  put  in  a 
word  with  Sir  Hercules  in  favour  of  poor 
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Darall,  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged.  I 
am  afraid  matters  are  looking  serious  for 
him." 

If  it  had  been  a  lady's  note,  the  im- 
portance of  the  postscript  could  not  have 
borne  a  greater  ratio  to  the  contents  of 
the  epistle  ;  it  was  not  the  postscript,  how- 
ever, which  first  engaged  Ella's  attention, 
but  the  signature. 

"Cecil  Henry,"  murmured  she,  "what 
pretty  names !  they  almost  sound  like 
music.  And  he  signs  himself  '  Yours 
faithfully.'" 

She  put  the  letter  on  her  knee,  and 
looked  up  with  a  happy  smile,  as  though  he 
were  there  in  person.  "  Yours  faithfully  " 
— he  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  word. 
She  did  not  guess,  however,  how  it  had 
been  chosen.  The  fact  was  that  the  com- 
position of  this  epistle,  short  as  it  was, 
had  exercised  Mr.  Landon's  intelligence 
not  a  little ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  his  friend  Darall 
to  decide  upon  its  terms. 

"  I  must  write  to  the  girl,  you  see,  to 
explain  why  I  am  not  able  to  call  according 
to  promise ;  but  how  the  deuce  am  I  to 
address  her  ?  '  Mr.  C.  H.  Landon  presents 
his  compliments  '  is  cold,  and  I  don't  want 
her  to  think  I'm  cold ;  and  besides,  though 
it's  easy  enough  to  begin  that  way,  I  always 
find  myself  getting  into  the  first  person 
before  I've  done  with  it." 

"  That's  your  egotism,"  observed  Darall, 
drily ;  "I  should  begin  ' Dear  madam.'  " 

"  That  is  your  prudishness,"  replied  Lan- 
don, "  and  also  your  ignorance ;  don't  you 
know  that  you  only  write  '  Madam '  to  a 
married  woman  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  try  '  Dearest  Ella.'  " 

"  Now  don't  be  a  fool,  Hugh.  I  really 
want  your  ideas  upon  the  subject.  I  sup- 
pose it  won't  do  to  begin  with  '  My  '  dear 
anything  :  it  must  be  plain  '  Dear.'  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  would  like  plain 
1  Dear.'  " 

Here  ensued  a  temporary  interruption 
to  the  composition  of  the  billet-doux. 
Landon  threw  the  pen-tray  at  Darall's 
head,  and  Darall,  who  was  engaged  in 
plan-drawing  at  the  time  in  question, 
returned  his  fire  with  a  chunk  of  india- 
rubber. 

"Now  look  here,  Hugh,  be  serious.  I 
believe,  if  you  were  writing  to  the  other 
one — the  pasty-faced  one — you  would  not 
treat  the  matter  as  a  joke." 

"  If  you  mean  Miss  Ray  by  the  '  pasty- 
faced  one,'  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Landon  ; 
and  I  also  think  it  a  very  coarse  and  un- 


gentlemanly  way  to  speak  of  any  young 
lady." 

"There  now,  you're  vexed,  old  fellow, 
and  I'm  glad  of  it,  since  you  will  no- 
longer  be  full  of  your  jokes.  Miss  Ray 
is  lovely,  and  only  second  to  my  own 
charmer.  Come,  I  can't  say  more  than 
that.  I  think  '  Dear  Miss  Mayne  '  is  the 
proper  thing ;  it  isn't  improper,  at  all 
events,  like  '  Madam.'  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  it's  improper  ;  but  I 
do  think  it's  a  little  impudent." 

"  She'll  like  it  all  the  better  for  that," 
remarked  Landon,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  the  sex.  "  I  am  quite  sure  she  was 
rather  struck  with  your  humble  servant. 
You  know  I  had  more  opportunities  for 
making  the  running  with  her  than  you 
had  with  the  other  one.  Then  again 
about  the  finish ;  it  won't  do  to  say  \  Yours 
always,'  I  suppose — eh  ?  " 

"  I  should  certainly  suppose  not ;  the 
idea  of  !  always '  after  seeing  her  yesterday 
for  the  first  time  !  What  do  you  say  to 
'Yours  truly?'" 

"  I  say  '  certainly  not ; '  I  wrote  that  to 
my  tailor  the  other  day,  in  acknowledg- 
ment for  sending  me  a  ten-pound  note,  and 
putting  it  down  in  the  bill  as  two  coats. 
When  one's  tailor  is  one's  banker,  one  is 
bound  to  be  civil,  you  see ;  but  I  want  to  be 
something  more  than  civil  to  this  young 
woman.  I  want  to  suggest  affection  and 
constancy,  and  all  that,  without  exactly 
saying  it,  you  know." 

"  That  often  means  that  a  man  wants 
to  be  a  scoundrel,"  observed  Darall,  drily. 
"  However,  why  not  say  '  Yours  faithfully,' 
then  ?  " 

"The  very  thing,  my  dear  boy;  here 
goes.  And  now  what  can  I  do  for  you  in 
return  ?  Shall  I  say  in  the  postscript  that 
my  friend  Mr.  Hugh  Darall  begs  to  send 
his  affectionate  remembrances  to  her  friend, 
Miss  Grace  Ray  ?  " 

"  Indeed  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,"  said  Darall,  blushing  to  the  roots 
of  his  curly  hair.  "I  beg  you  will  not 
mix  up  my  name  in  any  way  with  that 
young  lady's.  It  is  not  fair  to  her,  and 
would  be  considered,  and  rightly,  a  great 
impertinence." 

"  I  don't  see  it,  Hugh.  You  don't  sup- 
pose you're  inferior  to  any  commissary- 
general  —  though  I  don't  believe  her 
governor  is  anything  like  even  that  — 
that  ever  starved,  an  army,  I  do  hope  !  " 

"  No,  no,  Landon,  it  isn't  that.  But  if 
my  name  was  coupled  with  his  daughter's, 
he  would  very  naturally  associate  starva- 
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ticm  with  it.  Why,  in  all  probability  I 
shall  not  even  have  my  pay  to  live  upon 
now." 

Darall  got  up,  as  he  said  these  words, 
and  walked  quickly  out  of  the  room,  leav- 
ing his  pen- work  upon  the  table.  "He 
has  borne  up  like  a  man,  but  he  is  des- 
perately in  the  blues,  I  know.  Poor  old 
fellow ! "  murmured  Landon,  tenderly.  "  It 
will  be  very  hard  lines  if  old  Pipeclay 
takes  the  bread  out  of  his  mouth — and 
his  mother's  mouth  too — just  because  he 
was  too  proud  and  too  honest  to  sham 
Abraham.  It's  a  deuced  nice  world, 
upon  my  life  ;  I  know  what  I'll  do," 
added  he  after  a  minute's  reflection. 
"I'll  drop  a  hint  to  Miss  Ella  to  set 
that  tiger-cat  of  an  uncle  of  hers  to 
speak  a  good  word  to  Sir  Hercules  for 
Darall."  And  thereupon  he  wrote  that 
postscript  to  Ella  with  which  we  are 
already  acquainted. 

"  How  like  him  !  "  she  exclaimed,  when 
she  read  it.  "  How  like  what  I  have  pic- 
tured his  generous  and  chivalrous  nature 
to  be,  thus  to  think  of  his  friend's  danger 
and  not  his  own  !  " 

She  forgot,  or  did  not  choose  to  re- 
member, that  Landon  had  told  her  that 
no  decision  which  the  authorities  at  the 
Academy  might  come  to  would  damage 
his  own  future. 

"  How  lightly  he  hints,  too,  of  my 
1  adventure '  as  he  calls  it,  of  yesterday, 
as  though  he  had  never  risked  life  and 
limb  to  save  me  from  insult.  His  style  is 
self-possessed  enough,  but  I  think  I  can 
see  evidences  of  emotion." 

This  referred  to  the  rather  shaky  exe- 
cution of  the  word  "Dear,"  which  was, 
in  fact,  referable  to  the  chunk  of  india- 
rubber  ;  the  beginning  of  "  faithfully " 
was  also  slightly  smudged ;  was  it  pos- 
sible he  had  almost  written  "fondly?  "  A 
blush  mounted  to  her  cheek  as  the  thought 
passed  through  her  mind,  and  no  wonder. 
It  was  very  shocking,  as  well  as  unreason- 
able, that  she  should  entertain  such  ideas 
respecting  any  young  gentleman  upon  so 
short  an  acquaintance ;  but  then  love  is 
rarely  reasonable,  and  love  at  first  sight 
least  of  all. 

Ella  was  still  castle-building  upon  this 
epistle — for  though  the  area  was  limited, 
her  materials  were  inexhaustible,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  carrying 
the  edifice  up  to  the  very  heaven — when 
her  uncle  returned  to  luncheon. 

"  Well,  Ella  ?  " 

"  Well,  uncle  ? ' '  You  would  have  thought, 


by  the  indifference  of  her  air  and  tone,  that 
she  had  been  engaged  during  his  absence 
in  the  most  sublunary  manner — pastry 
making,  without  so  much  as  "  kissing- 
crust ; "  or  ironing. 

"Has  no  one  been  since  I  have  been 
away,  then  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  I  am  expecting 
my  milliner,  Miss  Furbelow.  Had  you  good 
practice  in  the  marshes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  not  over  yet.  If  you  should 
have  changed  your  mind,  and  feel  inclined 
for  a  drive  in  the  pony- chaise,  my  offer  is 
still  open." 

"  I  always  enjoy  a  drive  with  you, 
Uncle  Gerard." 

"Umph,"  said  the  colonel;  "I  suppose 
that  means  you  won't  go." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  it  of 
all  things ;  but  I  don't  care  about  the 
marshes  ;  those  big  guns  deafen  me  so.  I 
should  like  a  quiet  drive  into  the  country 
— Shooter's-hill  way." 

"  Yes,  the  way  to  bring  us  round  by  the 
Royal  Military  Academy !  "  returned  the 
colonel,  grimly.  "  You  can  do  as  you 
please,  Miss  Ella — the  more's  the  pity  ; 
but  I  honestly  tell  you  I  do  not  approve 
of  such  a  proceeding ;  it  is  not  becoming 
in  you,  thus  to  throw  yourself  at  the  head 
of  any  young  fellow ;  moreover,  if  I  know 
my  own  sex,  it  will  defeat  your  own  object 
with  him.  It  is  not  for  a  young  girl  like 
you  to  make  the  first  advance.  If  he  had 
called  here  this  morning,  as  you  expected 
him  to  do,  that  would  have  been  another 
matter,  perhaps  ;  but " 

"He  can't  call,  Uncle  Gerard,"  returned 
Ella,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  the  poor  young 
gentlemen  are  all  under  arrest." 

"  How  the  deuce  did  you  know  that, 
miss  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Landon  has  written  to  tell  me  so," 
returned  Ella,  demurely. 

A  soft  mellifluous  whistle  was  the  colonel's 
reply. 


POLYNESIAN    LEGENDS    AND 
FAIRY   STORIES. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to 
hear  that  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
have  many  fairy  stories  interwoven  with 
their  mythology,  and  that,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  many  of  their  legends 
are  as  poetical  and  graceful  as  the  ancient 
Greeks  could  have  invented. 

Let  us  relate  the  "  Ko  te  korero  mo  nga 
Patupaiarehe,"  or  how  Kahukara  learned 
the  art  of  netting  from  the  fairies — a  story 
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related  to  Sir  George  Grey  when  governor- 
in-chief.  A  man  named  Kahnkara  once 
resolved  to  visit  Rangiaowhia,  a  place  far 
to  the  northward,  near  the  conntry  of  the 
Te-Rarawa  tribe.  As  he  was  on  his  road, 
he  saw  by  the  sea-shore  the  scales  and  fins 
of  mackerel  lying  in  a  heap,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  the  natives  of  the  district  had 
been  fishing  that  morning.  But  when  he 
looked  closer  at  the  footmarks  he  saw  that 
they  had  been  made  at  night,  and  he  said, 
with  the  quick  instinct  of  a  savage,  "  No 
man  made  these  prints  ;  spirits  have  been 
here.  Had  they  been  men  the  reeds  and 
grasses  they  sat  on  in  their  canoes  would 
be  lying  about."  So  he  went  on  and  kept 
this  close  in  his  heart,  and  did  not  tell  his 
friends  where  he  rested,  that  he  might  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  some 
great  secret. 

That  night  he  returned  to  the  spot,  and 
just  as  he  reached  it  the  fairies  had  re- 
turned (as  he  expected)  to  haul  their  net 
for  mackerel,  and  some  of  them  were  shout- 
ing, "  The  net  here  !  the  net  there  !  "  Then 
a  canoe  paddled  off  to  another  canoe  at  her 
moorings  to  fetch  the  net;  and  as  they 
dropped  the  net  the  fairies  shouted,  "Drop 
the  net  in  the  sea  at  Rangiaowhia  and 
haul  it  in  at  Mamaku ; "  and  they  sang 
this  in  their  great  joy  of  heart. 

As  the  fairies  dragged  the  net  in,  our  hero 
mingled  with  them,  and  his  skin  being 
as  white  and  fair  as  theirs,  he  was  not 
observed  by  them  or  molested.  As  the 
net  drew  closer  in  some  of  the  fairies 
began  to  shout,  "  Go  out  into  the  sea,  some 
of  you,  in  front  of  the  rocks,  lest  the  nets 
should  entangle  in  Tawatawania,  or  Tewe- 
tewenia,"  a  rugged  rock  standing  out  from 
the  shore ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  fairies 
kept  hauling  at  the  net,  and  Kahukara 
pulled  away  in  the  midst  of  them. 

When  the  first  fish  reached  the  shore, 
thrown  up  by  the  ripples  driven  before  the 
net,  the  fairies  hauled  it  in,  and  had  not 
yet  remarked  the  intruder.  Just  at  the 
first  peep  of  dawn  the  whole  of  the  fish 
were  landed,  and  the  fairies  ran  to  pick 
them  from  the  net,  and  to  haul  the  net 
upon  the  bank.  They  did  not  divide  the 
fish  into  loads  as  men  do,  but  every  one 
picked  up  the  fish  he  liked  and  ran  a  twig 
through  the  gills ;  and  everyone  shouted, 
"  Make  haste,  run  here,  all  of  you,  and 
finish  the  work  before  the  sun  i*ises." 

Kahukara  strung  his  fish  with  the  rest ; 
but  he  had  only  a  very  short  bit  of  string, 
and,  making  a  slip-knot  at  the  end  of  it, 
he  covered  the  string  with  fish;  but  the 


moment  he  raised  the  fish  from  the  ground, 
Kahukara's  slip-knot  gave  way,  and  off  all 
the  fish  fell.  Then  some  of  the  fairies  good- 
naturedly  ran  to  help  him  string  the  fish 
again,  and  one  of  them  tied  the  knot  at  the 
end  of  the  string  with  proper  tightness. 
But  the  moment  his  allies  were  gone  the 
crafty  Kahukara  removed  the  string,  and 
tied  another  bad  slip-knot ;  then  he  strung 
his  fish  again,  and  down  they  all  came, 
and  more  fairies  came  and  good-naturedly 
helped  him,  and  all  that  delayed  things. 
At  last  daylight  broke,  so  that  you  could 
distinguish  a  man's  face,  and  the  fairies 
saw  that  Kahukara  was  a  man ;  and  they 
fled  in  terror,  leaving  their  fish  and  nets 
and  their  canoes,  which,  by  clear  sunlight 
proved  to  be  only  bundles  of  flax.  And 
by  their  nets  the  wily  Kahukara  discovered 
the  proper  stitch,  and  taught  his  children 
to  make  nets  after  that  pattern.  And  so 
the  Maori  race  acquired  that  useful  art 
which  they  have  now  known  for  so  many 
ages. 

Another  good  Polynesian  fairy  story  is 
that  of  "Te  Kanawa's  Adventure."  Te 
Kanawa,  a  chief  of  Waikato,  fell  in  with 
fairies  upon  the  top  of  Puakemore,  a 
high  mountain  in  the  Waikato  district. 
He  happened  to  go  out  one  day  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  when  night  came  on 
as  he  reached  the  top  of  Puakemore. 
So  his  party  made  a  fire  to  warm  him 
and  give  him  light,  and  they  chose  an 
enormous  tree  to  sleep  under,  lying  between 
the  great  buttress  roots.  About  midnight 
they  began  to  hear  loud  voices  approach- 
ing, like  the  voices  of  men,  women,  and 
children  coming  altogether.  They  looked 
and  could  see  nothing ;  but,  at  last,  Te 
Kanawa  felt  sure  the  voices  were  those  of 
fairies. 

The  voices  increasing,  grew  gradually 
louder  and  louder  till  they  seemed  to  sur- 
round the  fire.  Te  Kanawa  and  his  men 
grew  blue  with  fear.  At  last  the  fairies 
approached  nearer  to  look  at  Kanawa,  who 
was  a  handsome  fellow.  They  peeped  over 
the  roots  of  the  large  tree  under  which  he 
was  lying ;  and  when  the  fire  blazed  up 
they  hid  themselves,  peeping  from  behind 
trees  and  bushes  ;  and  when  the  fire  burnt 
low  they  crept  close  to  it,  singing 

Have  you  come  climbing  over  Mount  Tirangi, 
To  visit  the  handsome  chief  of  Ngapuhi  ? 

Te  Kanawa,  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
these  intruders,  resolved  to  bribe  them 
with  the  jewels  that  he  wore.  So  he  re- 
moved from  his  neck  a  little  figure  carved 
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in  green  jasper,  and  a  carved  jasper  ear- 
drop from  his  ear,  and  his  second  ear-ring 
made  from  a  tooth  of  the  tiger- shark.  He 
offered  these  to  the  multitude,  and,  to  pre- 
vent their  being  touched,  fixed  a  stick  in 
the  ground  and  hang  the  ornaments  to  it. 

As  soon  as  the  fairies  had  ended  their 
song  they  took  the  shadows  of  the  ear-ring, 
and  handed  them  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  till  they  had  passed  through  the 
whole  party. 

The  shadows  the  fairies  stole,  but  the 
ear-ring  and  the  ornaments  they  left. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  old  New 
Zealand  legends  is,  "  Rupe's  Ascent  into 
Heaven,"  and  it  proves  what  extraor- 
dinary belief  ignorance  and  superstition 
can  beget.  The  story  begins  with  the 
suicide  of  Hinawi,  a  New  Zealand  lady 
whose  husband  had  been  changed  by  a 
sorcerer  into  a  dog.  After  floating  so 
many  months  that  her  body  was  over- 
grown with  seaweed  and  barnacles,  she 
drifted  on  a  sandy  shore,  where  two 
brothers  found  her,  and  carried  her  to 
their  fire,  where  by  degrees  they  restored 
her.  When  she  recovered  the  two  brothers 
took  her  to  wife,  and  she  lived  with  them 
till  Tiniran,  their  superior  chief,  took  a 
fancy  to  her,  and  demanded  her  for  his 
wife.  But  Tiniran  had  already  two  wives, 
and  these  women,  in  their  jealousy,  abused 
and  struck  the  new-comer.  One  day, 
however,  in  grief  and  anger,  Hinawi 
uttered  dreadful  incantations  against  her 
two  enemies,  and  at  those  fatal  words 
the  two  reviling  women  fell  dead  on  the 
ground. 

In  the  meantime  Hinawi's  brother, 
Rupe,  was  heart  -  broken  at  the  loss 
of  his  sister,  and  having  searched  every 
known  place,  he  determined,  by  a  'sudden 
heroic  resolve,  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and 
there  consult  his  great  dead  ancestor, 
Rehua,  who  dwehS  in  a  place  named  Te- 
Putahi-nui-o-Rehua. 

Rupe  commenced  his  ascent,  seeking  in 
vain  everywhere  for  Rehua,  till  at  last  he 
reached  a  place  where  people  were  dwelling, 
and  he  asked  them  if  the  heavens  above 
them  were  inhabited,  and  they  said  "  Yes." 
And  he  again  asked  them  if  he  could  reach 
those  heavens,  and  they  replied,  "  No,  you 
cannot  reach  them,  as  above  them  are  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  the  god  Tane."  Bat 
Rupe  did  force  a  way  through  these  second 
heavens,  and  found  them  inhabited ;  and 
again  he  asked  the  old  questions  and  re- 
ceived the  same  repelling  answers. 

But  still  he  forced  a  way  through  these 


heavens  also,  and  so  dauntlessly  he  con- 
tinued to  do  till  he  reached  the  tenth 
heaven,  and  the  abode  of  Rehua.  His 
ancestor  received  him  lamenting,  and 
called  to  his  servants  to  light  a  fire  and 
cook  food  for  the  stranger.  Rupe  was 
wondering  at  the  empty  calabashes  the 
servants  brought,  when  Rehua,  loosening 
the  great  bands  of  hair  that  bound  his 
head,  shook  out  flocks  of  the  tui  bird 
which  had  been  nestling  there,  and  these 
birds  the  servants  caught,  killed,  and 
cooked.  But  Rupe  would  not  touch  the 
food  when  ready.  At  last  Rupe  ventured 
to  ask  Rehua  if  any  confused  murmur  of 
voices  familiar  to  him  had  lately  reached 
him  from  below ;  and  Rehua  said,  "  Yes,  a 
murmur  from  the  vales  of  Matutapu  in  the 
world  below  this." 

Directly  Rupe  heard  this,  he  changed 
himself  by  his  enchantments  into  a  pigeon 
and  flew  down  to  Matutapu,  and  alighted 
on  a  window-sill  of  the  house  of  Tiniran, 
some  of  the  chief's  people  calling  out, 
"  Ha !  there's  a  bird  ;  spear  him — quick, 
spear  him."  One  of  them  threw  a  spear, 
but  Rupe  turned  it  aside  with  his  bill,  and 
the  spear  struck  the  sill  and  broke.  Then 
they  took  a  noose  and  tried  to  slip  it  gently 
over  his  head,  but  he  turned  and  avoided 
it,  and  they  could  not  snare  him.  His 
younger  sister,  recognising  her  brother, 
told  the  people  to  leave  the  bird  alone,  and 
called  to  her  husband,  "  Here  is  Rupe, 
your  brother-in-law."  That  very  day 
Hinawi  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  Rupe 
greeted  it  in  appropriate  verse  ;  and  when 
she  had  finished  Rupe  caught  her  and  the 
new-born  baby,  and  flew  upward  to  Rehua. 

The  legend  of  Mani  is  not  the  least 
curious  of  the  New  Zealand  myths,  as  it 
indicates  their  views  of  a  future  world 
and  its  inmates.  Mani  was  the  son  of 
Taranga;  and,  as  he  grew  to  a  boy,  be- 
came possessed  with  an  unceasing  desire  to 
know  where  his  father  and  mother  dwelt, 
as  they  used  to  disappear  at  daybreak,  but 
none  of  his  brothers  knew.  "  How  can 
we  tell  ?  "  they  replied  to  him  in  mockery, 
"  whether  they  dwell  above  the  earth  or 
under  the  earth."  Mani,  however,  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  why  his  mother  ran 
away  always  at  daybreak,  devised  a  plan. 
One  night  he  crept  out  of  bed,  stole  his 
mother's  apron,  her  belt,  and  her  clothes, 
and  hid  them.  He  then  stopped  up  every 
crevice  in  the  doors  and  windows,  so  that 
no  daylight  could  penetrate.  It  was  hours 
after  daybreak  before  Mani's  mother 
awoke ;  and,  when  she  opened  the  windows 
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and  saw  the  sun  high  up,  she  snatched  an 
old  flaxen  cloak  from  the  door,  and  ran 
off. 

Little  Mani,  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
watched  her  from  the  full  light  of  the 
doorway.  He  saw  her,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, suddenly  stoop  and  tear  up  a  tuft 
of  rushes,  slip  into  a  hole  which  lay 
beneath,  replace  the  tuft  of  rushes,  and 
disappear.  Mani,  a  moment  after,  ran  to 
the  tuft,  pulled  it  up,  and,  looking  down, 
discovered  the  entrance  to  a  deep  cave.  He 
then  went  and  told  his  brothers  his  inten- 
tion of  finding,  at  any  risk,  the  place  where 
his  father  and  mother  dwelt,  for  which  they 
derided  him. 

Now  Mani  the  restless  was  gifted  with 
the  power  of  transforming  himself  into  the 
form  of  any  bird,  and  he  now  took  that  of 
a  pigeon,  to  the  admiration  of  all  his 
brothers.  He  then  lifted  the  tuft  of 
rushes  and  disappeared  in  the  cave,  wind- 
ing through  all  the  turnings  till  he  came 
to  where  the  cave  widened,  when  he  rushed 
straight  on.  At  last  he  saw  a  grove  of 
trees  under  which  people  had  seated 
themselves,  and  among  these  people,  and 
under  the  very  tree  on  which  he  perched, 
he  saw  his  father  and  mother  lying  on  the 
grass.  Then  he  pecked  off  some  berries  till 
one  of  them  struck  his  father's  forehead .  The 
next  he  flung  he  flung  hard,  and  really  hurt 
his  father  and  mother,  for  they  cried  out 
and  jumped  up.  and  the  pigeon  began  to 
coo  so  that  they  might  see  him.  And  the 
chiefs  and  the  common  people  flung  stones, 
but  Mani  only  showed  himself  when  his 
father  flung,  and  the  stone  striking  his  left 
leg,  down  he  fell  fluttering  and  struggling, 
and  when  they  all  ran  to  catch  him,  lo  ! 
the  pigeon  had  changed  into  a  man.  Then 
Taranga  knew  her  son  and  greeted  him 
kindly,  crying  :  "  Welcome,  oh  my  child, 
welcome;  by  you  shall  be  hereafter  climbed 
the  threshold  of  the  house  of  your  ancestor, 
Hine-nui-te-po,  and  death  from  thence- 
forward shall  have  no  power  over  man." 

Then  the  lad  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  be  baptised,  and  after  the  ceremony 
prayers  were  offered  to  cleanse  him  from 
all  impurities;  but  when  all  was  over, 
Makea-tu-tara,  Mani's  father,  trembled 
because  he  remembered  that  he  had  by 
accident  skipped  some  prayers  in  the 
baptismal  service,  and  he  knew  that  the 
gods  would  punish  his  fault,  and  some 
day  cause  Mani  to  die. 

One  day  Mani,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 
parents,  remarked  that  people  carried  pre- 
sents of  food  to  a  distance,  and  on  inquiry 


he  found  they  were  sent  to  an  old  woman, 
his  ancestress,  Muri-tanga-whenua ;  so  he 
undertook  the  carrying  this  food,  and  for 
several  days  went  there,  but  did  not  give 
it  her.  The  old  witch,  at  last  exasperated, 
resolved  to  devour  him,  and  laid  in  wait, 
sniffing  at  every  corner  of  the  compass. 
And  when  the  scent  of  a  man  came  to 
her  from  the  westward  she  knew  it  was 
Mani,  her  descendant,  and  she  said,  "  Art 
thou  Mani  ?  "  and  he  answered,  "  Even  so ; " 
and  she  said,  "  Wherefore  hast  thou  served 
thy  old  ancestress  in  this  deceitful  way  ?  " 
and  Mani  answered  calmly,  "  I  was  anxious 
to  get  thy  jawbone,  by  which  great  enchant- 
ments can  be  wrought."  She  said,  "  Take 
it — it  has  been  reserved  for  thee."  And  he 
took  it,  calm  as  ever,  and  returned  to  his 
brothers. 

One  day  the  imperturbable  young  Mani 
began  to  take  it  into  his  mischievous  head 
that  the  night  was  too  near  the  day,  and 
that  the  days  were  altogether  too  short 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  eating  fern-root 
and  grass-parrots;  so  he  proposed  to  his 
brothers  to  catch  the  sun  in  a  noose,  and 
compel  him  to  move  more  slowly,  in  order 
that  poor  mankind  might  have  a  longer 
day  to  labour  in  and  to  earn  a  subsistence. 
And  the  brothers  replied,  "  Why,  no  man 
can  approach  the  sun  on  account  of  the 
fierceness  of  its  heat ; "  and  the  hero  replied, 
"  Have  you  not  seen  what  I  can  do  ?  Have 
I  not  by  turns  assumed  the  likeness  of  every 
bird  in  the  world,  great  or  small  ?  Why 
can  I  not  then  accomplish  the  snaring  of 
the  sun  ?  " 

Then  they  all  began  to  spin  and  twist 
flax  ropes  for  the  sun,  and  plaited  square 
ropes,  and  flat  ropes,  and  round  ropes,  till 
they  had  made  all  that  they  required. 
Then  {hey  took  all  their  provisions,  and 
tools,  and  enchanted  weapons,  and  travelled 
all  night  through  the  desert.  As  soon  as 
day  broke  they  halted  an/1  hid  themselves 
from  the  sun  in  deep  sand-pits,  and  at 
night  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  day 
after  day  hid  themselves,  and  so  were  un- 
discovered. At  length  they  got  so  far  to 
eastward  that  they  came  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  place  out  of  which  the  sun  rises. 
Then  they  set  to  work  to  build,  on  each 
side  of  the  place,  a  long  high  wall  of  clay, 
with  huts  made  of  boughs  to  conceal  them- 
selves. Then  the  brothers  lay  in  ambus- 
cade on  one  side  of  the  pit,  and  little  Mani 
of  the  quick  eyes  and  ready  hand  on  the 
other.  In  his  hand  he  held  the  enchanted 
jawbone  of  his  amiable  ancestress,  Muri- 
tanga-whenua  ;  and  he  said  to  his  brothers, 
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41  Mind  now,  brothers,  you  keep  yourselves 
hid,  and  don't  go  foolishly  showing  your- 
selves to  the  sun — if  you  do,  mind  my  words, 
you'll  frighten  him  ;  but  wait  patiently  till 
his  head  and  forelegs  are  well  in  the  snare, 
and  when  I  shout  haul  away  as  hard  as 
you  can  at  the  ropes  on  both  sides,  and 
then  I'll  rush  out  and  attack  him.  Keep 
your  ropes  for  a  good  long  time  until  he 
is  nearly  dead ;  and,  above  all,  brothers 
mine,  don't  let  him  move  you  to  pity  with 
his  shrieks  and  his  screams." 

Then  they  all  hid.  At  last  the  sun  came 
rising  out  of  the  pit  like  a  fire  spreading 
over  the  mountains  and  forests,  his  head 
passed  into  the  noose,  and  more  and  more 
of  his  body,  till  the  forepaws  were  in; 
then  the  ropes  pulled  taut,  and  the  monster 
struggled  and  shivered,  while  the  snare 
jerked  backwards  and  forwards  as  he 
leaped.  Ah,  was  he  not  secure  in  the 
ropes  and  the  tanglements  of  Mani  ? 

Then  forth  rushed  that  bold  and  wily 
hero,  Mani-tiki-tiki-o-Taranga,  brandishing 
the  jawbone  of  his  amiable  ancestress. 
Alas,  the  sun  screamed  aloud,  and  then  it 
roared.  Mani  struck  him  fiercely  many 
skull-shattering  blows.  At  last  Mani  and 
his  men  let  him  go ;  and,  weak  from  his 
wounds  and  the  pain-producing  drubbing, 
he  crept  slowly  on  his  course.  And  it  was 
during  this  scrimmage  or  fight  that  men 
discovered  that  long-kept  secret  of  the 
sun's  second  name  ;  for,  in  his  agony, 
forgetful  of  all  consequences,  he  screamed 
out,  "  Why  am  I  thus  smitten  by  you,  oh 
man  ?  Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing  ? 
Why  should  you  wish  to  kill  Tamanui-te- 
Ra  ?  "  And  then  they  let  him  go,  and  the 
poor  discomfited  monster — lame,  and  al- 
most blind — went  slowly  and  feebly  on  his 
course. 

After  this  Mani  and  his  brothers  re- 
turned to  their  home  and  dwelt  there,  and 
when  his  brothers  went  fishing,  Mani-tiki- 
tiki-o-Taranga  moped  at  home,  lounging 
and  dreaming,  till  his  innumerable  wives 
and  children  began  to  grumble  because 
he  brought  them  no  fish.  And  one  day, 
when  the  women  were  especially  cross  and 
personal,  Mani  the  invincible  bawled  out 
to  them  as  he  discussed  his  last  grass- 
parrot  and  fern-root,  "  Never  mind,  oh 
mothers.  Tou  and  your  children  need 
not  fear.  I  can  accomplish  all  things, 
and  cannot  I  get  you  food  ?  When  I 
go  I  shall  catch  a  fish  that  you  will  not 
be  able  ever  to  eat."  Then  he  prepared 
an  enchanted  hook,  pointed  with  part  of 
the   jawbone   of   his    amiable    ancestress, 


and  twisted  a  stout  cable  for  a  fishing- 
line. 

When  he  joined  his  brothers  on  the  shore, 
however,  they  one  and  all  refused  to  take 
Mani ;  so  the  next  night  he  hid  himself  in 
their  canoe,  and  did  not  come  from  under 
the  boards  till  they  were  well  out  at  sea. 
Then  the  brothers  said  to  each  other,  with 
a  look  of  disgust,  "  Let  us  get  back  to  the 
shore  as  fast  as  we  can,  for  this  fellow  with 
his  magic  and  mysteries  will  lead  us  into 
some  mischief ;  "  but  Mani,  by  his  enchant- 
ments, stretched  out  the  sea  so  that  the 
shore  was  in  a  moment  out  of  view.  "  I 
shall  be  useful  to  bale  the  water  out  of  your 
canoe,"  said  Mani;  so  they  paddled  on.  Pre- 
sently, when  they  reached  their  own  fishing- 
ground,  the  brothers  wanted  to  drop  anchor 
and  fish  there;  but  Mani  cried,  "No,  paddle 
on  much  farther  out !  "  and  they  paddled 
on.  A  mile  farther  they  again  wanted  to 
stop,  but  he  said,  "  No,  the  fish  are  fine 
here,  I  daresay ;  but  push  on  to  where  I 
will  take  you,  and  before  your  hooks  are 
well  in  the  water  the  fish  will  follow  them 
up."  Soon  after  they  again  stopped,  but 
he  said,  "  No,  paddle  on  very  far  off,  quite 
out  in  the  open  sea."  And  they  did  so, 
grumbling. 

At  last  they  stopped  and  began  to  fish  ; 
twice  only  they  let  down  their  lines  and 
the  boat  was  full.  Then  they  cried,  "  Now, 
brother,  let  us  return  !  "  Mani  answered, 
"  Stay  a  little,  brothers — let  me  also  throw 
in  my  hook."  And  they  whispered  to  one 
another,  "Where  the  deuce  did  he  get  a 
hook."  And  he  answered  aloud  to  their 
whispered  thoughts,  "  Never  mind,  I  have 
one  of  my  own."  As  Mani  pulled  forth  his 
hook  the  brothers  saw  that  part  of  it  shone 
with  beautiful  mother-of-pearl,  and  the 
hook  was  carved  and  ornamented  with 
tufts  of  hair  of  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  it  was 
marvellously  beautiful.  Mani  then  asked 
them  to  lend  him  some  bait,  and  they  re- 
plied, with  folded  arms,  "We  will  give  you 
no  bait;  we  will  return."  Then  Mani,  in  his 
calm,  heroic  way,  doubled  his  redoubtable 
fist  and  hit  himself  violently  on  his  nose, 
till  the  blood  flew  out  and  smeared  his 
hook.  Then  he  cast  it,  and  it  sank  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  fixed  in  the  doorway 
of  the  house  of  that  old  god  Tanganui;  and. 
it  came  up,  to  the  horror  of  the  brothers 
of  Mani,  like  an  island  emerging  from  the 
water.  And  while  Mani  chanted  his  incan- 
tations, the  brothers  murmured  and  wailed 
that  they  had  been  brought  out  into  the 
open  sea  to  be  upset  and  devoured  by  fish. 
Then  Mani  repeated  fresh  incantations,  and 
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then  floated  up  the  great  fish  and  a  portion 
of  solid  earth,  and  the  canoe  lay  aground. 

Mani  then  left  the  canoe  and  his  brothers 
while  he  went  to  the  temple  and  made  the 
gods  an  offering  from  their  vast  haul,  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices  for  pacification,  and 
he  begged  his  brethren  to  be  brave  and 
patient,  and  not  touch  food  till  he  returned. 
But  the  wicked  brothers  trampled  his  words 
under  their  feet,  and  were  neither  patient 
nor  temperate ;  for  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned  they  ordered  dinner,  and  began  to 
cut  up  the  mighty  fish.  Then  the  angry 
gods  made  the  fish  toss  about  his  unlucky 
head,  and  lash  his  tail  and  fins,  and  chatter 
his  lower  jaw;  and  at  last  it  leaped  on 
shore. 

And  this  accounts  for  the  unevenness  of 
New  Zealand — here  a  mountain,  there  a 
plain ;  here  a  vale,  and  there  a  cliff.  For  if 
the  brothers  had  controlled  their  appetites, 
the  fish  would  have  lain  flat  and  smooth 
as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  earth.  This 
is  the  second  great  misfortune  which  hap- 
pened since  the  plucking  apart  of  heaven 
and  earth.  And  in  the  district  of  Here- 
taunga,  if  anyone  doubts  this  story  of 
Mani,  his  fish-hook  may  still  be  seen,  for 
it  is  now  a  cape  which  stretches  far  into 
the  sea,  and  forms  the  southern  extremity 
of  Hawke's  Bay. 

Mani,  eager  for  fresh  dangers,  now  re- 
solved to  extinguish  the  fires  of  his  ances- 
tress of  Mahu-ika ;  and  he  got  up  one  night 
and  went  round,  and  put  out  the  fire  in  the 
cooking- houses  of  each  family  in  the  village. 
Then  he  shouted  loud  to  his  servants,  "  I 
hunger,  I  hunger ;  quick,  cook  some  food." 
The  servants  ran  out  at  once  for  fire,  and 
found  to  their  horror  that  there  was  not  a 
single  spark  in  the  village.  When  Mani's 
mother  heard  this  she  called  to  her  servants, 
and  told  them  to  go  to  her  great  ancestress 
Mahu-ika,  for  fire  had  been  lost  from  earth, 
and  she  would  give  them  some  again.  But 
the  slaves  were  frightened,  and  refused  to 

go- 
Then  Mani  said  to  his  mother,  "  I  will 

go  and  fetch  fire  for  the  world ;  but  which 

is  the  path  by  which  I  go  down  ?"     They 

pointed  to  him  the  broad  path  heavenwards, 

and  bade  him  not  play  any  tricks,  as  was 

his  wont,  with  his  ancestress,  as  she  had 

great  power  as  an  encban tress.   Mani  said, 

"No,  I  only  want  to  bring  fire  for  man, 

and  then  return  as  soon  as  I  can,"  and 

he  went  off.    He  reached  the  old  lady's 

house,  and  after  many  inquiries  confessed 

that  he  came  from  the  direction  of  the 

wind  which  blew  upon  her.     "  Then  you 


are  welcome,"  said  the  old  lady,  "and 
here  is  fire  for  you."  Then  she  pulled  out 
one  of  her  nails,  and  fire  flowed  from  her 
finger,  and  she  gave  it  him.  Mani,  in  his 
mischievous  way,  wondered  at  this  miracle ; 
so  just  outside  the  house  he  blew  out  the 
fire,  and  went  back  and  asked  for  another. 
Then  she  pulled  out  another  nail  and  gave 
him  fire.  With  different  excuses  this  trick 
he  repeated  till  the  old  woman  had  pulled 
out  every  nail  but  one  toenail.  "  This 
fellow  is  playing  me  tricks,"  she  began  to 
think.  But  he  asked  for  that  also.  Then 
she  pulled  it  out,  and  threw  it  in  a  rage 
burning  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
place  at  once  caught  fire.  "  There,"  she 
cried  to  Mani,  "  you  have  it  all  now;"  and 
Mani  ran  off,  and  the  fire  followed  hard 
after  him,  and  he  changed  himself  to  a 
fleet-winged  eagle,  and  yet  the  fire  almost 
caught  him.  Then  he  dashed  into  a  pool 
of  water,  but  that  was  already  boiling. 
The  forests,  too,  caught  fire,  and  the  earth 
and  sea  began  to  burn,  and  Mani  was  all 
but  perishing  in  the  flames. 

Then  Mani  in  his  need  prayed  to  his 
ancestors,  Tawhiri-ma-tea  and  Whatiri- 
Matakata  to  send  down  abundance  of 
water ;  then  came  squalls,  and  gales,  and 
heavy,  lasting  rain,  till  the  fire  was  at  last 
quenched,  and  before  Mahu-ika  could  reach 
a  shelter  she  almost  perished  in  the  rain ; 
but  still  she  found  time  to  throw  some 
sparks  of  fire  into  the  kaiko-mako  and 
other  trees  still  used  for  fires.  On  Mani's 
return,  his  father  and  mother  rebuked  him 
for  playing  tricks  with  his  amiable  ances- 
tress ;  but  the  wilful  Mani's  only  reply  was 
that  he  intended  going  on  in  the  same  way 
for  ever. 

Mani  on  one  occasion  quarrelled  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Ira  warn,  who  surpassed  him 
in  fishing  by  using  barbed  hooks,  and  when 
they  got  to  land  Mani  asked  Irawaru  to  get 
under  the  outrigger  of  the  canoe  and  prize 
it  up  ;  and  when  the  man  good-naturedly 
did  so,  the  wicked  Mani  jumped  on  it  and 
killed  Irawaru.  He  then  drew  out  Irawaru's 
backbone  into  the  form  of  a  tail,  and  trans- 
formed him  to  a  dog.  He  followed  his 
wife  about  in  that  shape,  and  was,  as  the 
New  Zealanders  say,  the  progenitor  of  all 
subsequent  dogs.  Hinawi,  the  wife,  on 
discovering  the  cruel  transformation,  threw 
herself  into  the  sea. 

When  Mani  returned  to  his  parents  they 
warned  him,  after  so  many  dangers,  to 
beware  of  his  great  ancestress,  Hine-nui- 
te-po,  who  is  to  be  seen  walking  over  the 
clouds  where  the  horizon  meets  the  sky. 
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"  Did  I  not  subdue  the  sun  ?  "  was  Mani's 
reply.  "That  is  very  true,"  replied  the 
father ;  "  oh,  my  last- born  and  the  strength 
of  my  old  age,  go  then  and  visit  this  terrible 
sharp  -  toothed  ancestress  and  settle  my 
accounts  with  her." 

So  Mani  gathered  together  his  com- 
panions. There  was  the  robin,  and  the 
thrush,  and  the  yellow-hammer,  and  every 
kind  of  little  bird,  especially  the  water- wag- 
tail ;  and  Mani  addressed  them :  "  Little 
friends,"  he  said,  "  when  you  see  me  creep 
into  the  mouth  of  this  old  chieftainess,  do 
not  laugh,  or  you  will  wake  her  up,  and  she 
will  clench  her  teeth  and  I  shall  die  ;  but 
when  you  may  see  me  coming  out  again, 
you  may  all  laugh  till  you  burst."  Then 
the  little  friends  said,  "  You  will  certainly 
be  killed,  so  take  care." 

Then  he  twisted  the  strings  of  his  weapon 
round  his  wrist,  stripped  off  his  clothes,  and 
appeared  with  his  skin  mottled  as  beautiful 
as  that  of  a  mackerel  from  the  tatoo  marks, 
and  he  crawled  down  the  old  monster's 
throat,  having  first  carefully  oiled  himself. 
The  little  birds  who  were  watching,  screwed 
up  their  tiny  cheeks  and  tried  to  suppress 
their  dangerous  laughter ;  but,  at  last,  Ta- 
wakawaha,  the  wagtail,  could  no  longer 
restrain  herself,  and  laughed  out  long  and 
loud  with  her  merry,  cheerful  note,  and 
this  woke  up  the  old  hag,  who  opened  her 
aBgry  eyes,  started  up,  shut  her  enormous 
mouth,  killed  poor  Mani,  and  so  effectually 
put  an  end  to  this  wonderful  history. 
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HYTHE. 

Conquering,  devouring,  and  greedy  on 
the  one  side  ;  weary,  retreating,  unable  to 
hold  its  own,  on  the  other;  the  gray 
restless  sea  has  played  odd  pranks  on  that 
queer  corner  of  England,  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  fortified  against  "  Boney  " 
with  the  odd  edifices  known  as  Martello 
towers. 

It  is  a  curious  nook  of  England,  that 
fragment  of  won  and  lost  land  which 
occupies  part  of  the  old  Saxon  shore — 
whilom  watched  over  by  that  potent  officer 
the  Comes  littoris  Saxonici,  classic  pre- 
cursor of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  While  yet  the  Wantsome,  the 
Portus  Rutupensis,  was  a  port  keenly 
guarded  at  either  end  by  the  Rutupine 
and  Regulbian  castles,  the  Baltic  rovers 
no  doubt  were  kept  at  bay.  Like  their 
favourite  element,  they  rolled  in  here  and 
there  and  were  driven  back  in  disorder;  but, 


as  the  Roman  eagles  faded  out  of  Britain, 
they  entered  in,  and   after  sore   struggle 
contrived  to  dwell  there.     Early  Roman 
and  later  Norman  chiefs  ruled  over  all  that 
range  of  coast  from  Seaford  to  Colchester 
— a   sort   of   geographical    proof,    in   the 
Roman  case,  at  least,  that  it  was  less  the 
country  than  the  oysters  that  it  was  sought 
to  protect.     But  the  sea,  caring  little  for 
Latin  or  Teuton,  has  gone  on  doing  its 
capricious  work;  in  one  place  overwhelming 
towns  and  spires  beneath  its  greedy  flood ; 
in  another,  gnawing  ever  onward,  nibbling 
at  the  foundations  of  massive  castles  till 
they  toppled  over  in  the  fulness  of  time ;  and 
in  yet  another  retreating  coyly,  laughing 
with  many  dimples  on  its  summer  face, 
till  the  charter  of  mighty  kings  became  as 
so  much  waste  paper,  as  so-called  "  ports  " 
became     inland     towns,    frowning     with 
mere  pantomimic  wrath  over  smiling  corn- 
fields   and    harmless    kine,    where    once 
stately  galleys  and  tall  ships  rocked  in  the 
havens  now  no  more.     Rivers,  too,  have 
by  their  waywardness  helped  not  a  little 
to  confound  the  edicts  of  man,  and  bring 
his   projects   to  naught.     As  the  sea  has 
drowned   Selsea   Cathedral — ancient  pre- 
cursor of  that  now  existing  at  Chichester — 
and  pared   Selsea  Bill  gradually  smaller 
and  smaller,  so  has  the  river  Ouse  chosen 
to  abandon  Seaford,  and  find  its  way  into 
salt-water  at  Newhaven  :  as  the  capricious 
tide  drowned  ancient  Winchelsea  and  left 
the  Portus  Lemanis  high  and  dry ;  so  has 
that  most  vagabond  of  rivers,  the  Rother, 
forsaken,  by  turns,  Lympne  and  Romney, 
to  trickle   into   the  sea  at  Rye  harbour. 
Perhaps  the  localities  last-mentioned  afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  tracing  changes 
which,  estimated  by  human  history,  have 
occupied   vast  spaces  of  time,    but,    con- 
trasted with  geological  periods,  appear  as 
mere   specks   of   sand  in  the  vast  hour- 
glass.      There    is,    however,    one     great 
satisfaction  in  tracing  these,  geologically 
speaking,   recent   changes.     There   is   no 
doubt  about    them.     Neither    hypothesis 
nor  imagination  is  needed.    The  mutations 
of    the    coast    around    Dungeness    have 
occurred    within    the    strictly    historical 
period.     Old  maps,  surveys,  and  charters, 
and  the  not  less  positive  evidence  of  the 
land   itself,   studded  with   churches    and 
castles,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the   reality 
of   the  change  produced   in  this  part  of 
England,   since    the    oysters   of   Rutupia 
first  figured   at  Roman  banquets.      The 
interesting  region  referred  to  lies  between 
two  of  the  best-beaten  roads  in  England, 
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and  yet  but  rarely  attracts  the  solitary 
horseman  of  tradition.  I  write  horseman 
advisedly,  for  railways  there  are  none  in 
the  strange  district  which  presents  so  many 
points  of  interest  to  the  innocent  antiquary, 
and  almost  as  harmless  geologist. 

He  who  would  visit  that  curious  marsh 
country  between  Hythe  and  Winchelsea, 
must  trust  to  either  his  own  bone  and 
sinews  or  those  of  that  noble  animal  the 
horse,  for  though  the  locomotive  puffs  and 
blows  at  the  two  places  just  mentioned,  and 
eke  at  Appledore,  it  skirts  the  edge  of 
the  marsh  proper,  for  reasons  which  may 
become  apparent  in  the  course  of  the 
present  papers.  Wherefore  the  condition 
of  the  marsh  may  be  held  to  justify  the 
division  of  the  world  into  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  Oceania,  and  Romney- 
marsh.  On  the  east  side  pours  a  stream 
of  travellers  to  Folkestone  and  the  Con- 
tinent; on  the  west  a  smaller  but  still 
important  army  of  tourists  goes  into  camp 
at  Hastings,  the  intervening  country  re- 
maining to  the  travelling  million  an  un- 
known world.  Romney-marsh,  in  truth, 
lies  aside  from  the  great  lines  of  pilgrim- 
age. Unsought  and  untroubled  by  the 
parti- coloured  tourist  lies  that  great  bay, 
or  rather  collection  of  bays,  between 
Folkestone  and  Fairlight.  The  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  already  referred  to 
leaves  no  doubt  that  at  the  period  of  the 
Roman  conquest  the  sea  swept  in  here  in 
a  great  curve,  almost  from  Shakespeare's 
Cliff  to  Beachy  Head ;  to  be  more  exact, 
from  Lympne  to  Rye  and  Winchelsea. 
The  line  of  coast,  ranging  as  far  from  the 
present  sea-beach  as  Appledore,  is  clearly 
defined  by  a  range  of  cliffs,  now  over- 
grown by  grass,  and  flowers,  and  rich 
orchards,  bending  under  their  weight  of 
golden  fruit.  Into  this  great  bay  and  its 
numerous  indentations  shot  the  triremes 
of  the  victorious  Roman,  and  at  a  later 
date  the  smaller  craft  of  the  terrible 
Saxon  and  Dane.  Sea-fights  have  been 
fought,  and  mighty  deeds  of  arms  been 
done,  on  the  area  now  occupied  by  square- 
towered  churches,  peaceful  hamlets,  and 
rich  pastures  tenanted  by  thousands  of 
sheep. 

The  best  point  for  getting  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  this  small  but  curious  region 
is  Lympne,  now  a  village  near  Hythe. 
The  great  metropolis  of  musketry  instruc- 
tion is  easily  reached  by  railway,  and  is 
in  itself  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the 
old  Cinque  Ports.  Once  an  important 
harbour,  it  has  been  gradually  filled  up 


with  shingle  till  the  town  is  nearly  a 
mile  from  the  water's  edge,  fringed  by 
a  wilderness  of  stones,  garnished  with  a 
sea-wall.  On  this  mournful  promenade 
wander  the  families  of  the  officers  of  the 
military  establishment,  enjoying  a  prospect 
of  stones  and  sea,  enlivened  by  a  regiment 
of  the  so-called  Martello  towers.  These 
eccentric  edifices,  which  dot  the  shore 
at  intervals,  present  an  odd  spectacle  of 
the  art  of  coast  defence,  as  understood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
They  were  built  at  vast  expense,  and,  like 
forlorn  hat-boxes,  dot  the  shore  from 
Folkestone  to  Seaford.  To  the  artillerist 
of  the  present  day  they  afford  infinite 
amusement ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that, 
in  the  days  of  "Boney,"  they  gave  no 
little  solace  to  the  Briton,  whose  confi- 
dence in  wooden  walls  was  not  quite  so 
profound  as  a  popular  song  indicates. 
Luckily,  the  wooden  walls  proved  equal  to 
their  work,  and  the  twenty-eight  pounders 
of  the  Martello  towers  were  never  called 
upon  to  repel  the  invader.  How  much 
they  would  have  repelled  him  will  for 
ever  remain  a  matter  of  speculation,  for 
they  have  of  late  years  been  put  to  base 
uses.  Armstrong  guns  have  been  tried 
upon  them,  and  the  explosive  power  of 
gun  -  cotton  has  experimented  on  their 
tough  carcases.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
served  some  useful  purpose,  and,  at  all 
events,  proved  a  profitable  job  to  the  con- 
tractor. Another  important  part  of  the 
now  ancient  scheme  of  coast-defence  is  the 
Royal  Military  Canal,  which  leads  from 
nothing  to  nowhere,  but  was,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  designed  as  a  "base 
of  operations"  for  the  Martello  towers. 
The  canal  still  exists,  and  with  its  belt 
of  trees  forms  a  pretty  object  enough, 
but  is,  at  the  present  day,  more  interesting 
to  the  angler  than  to  the  strategist. 

There  are  other  objects  of  interest  on 
Hythe  beach.  There  is  a  bathing  esta- 
blishment, of  classical  outline  but  micro- 
scopical proportions,  looking  as  if  it  had 
originally  been  planted  in  a  dull  town 
as  a  literary  and  scientific  institute  ;  but, 
having  been  made  wretched  by  neglect, 
had  wandered  down  to  Hythe  beach,  in 
a  fit  of  despondency,  and  had  remained 
there  ever  since  for  want  of  funds  to  get 
away.  Open-air  bathing  in  this  gay  and 
(to  be)  fashionable  watering-place  is  pro- 
vided for  by  three  whole  bathing-machines. 
As  I  looked  at  these,  and  counted  ten  Mar- 
tello towers,  I  became  impressed  by  the 
idea   that   Hythe  suffers  from  too  much 
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Martello   tower   and    too    little  bathing- 
machine. 

Apart  from  the  School  of  Musketry  and 
the  targets,  which  dot  the  beach  towards 
Romney-marsh,  Hythe  possesses  attrac- 
tions inland,  and  is — when  one  gets  away 
from  it  —  one  of  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  England.  From  the  base  of  the 
cliff  a  narrow,  steep  path  leads  into  the 
fringe  of  pleasant  highlands,  and  then 
winds  lazily  among  mighty  trees,  thickly 
clustering  hedgerows,  and  fields  of  waving 
corn,  to  a  weird  old  castle  embowered  in 
verdure.  A  last  turn  brings  the  way- 
farer under  the  battlements  of  ancient 
Saltwood,  a  famous  hold  in  times  gone 
by,  and  now  translated  into  a  farmhouse 
of  no  mean  dimensions.  The  great  gate- 
house, flanked  by  two  massive  towers, 
was  built  by  the  Archbishop  Courtenay, 
who,  while  ruling  his  see  of  Canterbury, 
doubtless  lingered  in  his  leisure  hours  over 
manuscript  copies  of  the  works  of  that 
pleasant  courtier,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  re- 
cently returned  from  Italy,  filled  with  the 
poesy  of  that  sunny  land,  and  over  the 
veracious  chronicle  of  that  odd  physician 
and  possible  pervert — for  awhile — to  the 
creed  of  Mahound  and  Termagant,  Sir 
John  Maundevile,  Knight.  Within  the 
great  gray  towers  now  dwell  simple  farm- 
folk  ;  in  the  courtyard  of  the  grim  fortress 
kine  are  stabled.  Where  the  mangonel 
once  poised  its  weighty  missile,  the  peace- 
ful plough  reposes  ;  on  the  ground  once 
resonant  with  the  clang  of  mailed  feet, 
spring  daisies  and  dandelions ;  over  the 
crumbling  walls  hang  a  wondrous  drapery 
of  ivy;  the  deep  moat  is  dried  up,  and 
tenanted  by  browsing  sheep.  Over  all 
the  scene  breathes  an  air  of  peace  and 
sunny  quietude.  Tet,  when  a  passing 
storm  clouds  the  heavens,  and  the  wind 
bends  the  lofty  trees  before  it,  the  rustlings 
of  the  leafy  environment  awake  memories 
of  sterner  and  sadder  times — of  that  wild 
night  when  the  creatures  of  Henry  of 
Anjou  met  here,  to  plot  the  murder  of 
the  vigorous  "  Ultramontane  "  of  his 
day,  the  valiant  Becket.  It  was  at  this 
stronghold  of  Randulf  de  Broc  that  the 
four  knights  assembled,  after  landing  sepa- 
rately at  Dover  and  Winchelsea.  There 
was  good  reason  why  Saltwood  Castle 
should  be  chosen  as  the  rendezvous  of 
men  whose  terrible  purpose  had  not  yet 
sprung  from  heart  to  lip,  and  who,  when 
they  met,  discussed  their  plans  in  a  dark 
room,  lest  they  should  see  each  others' 
faces.     It  seems   that  the  castle  was  at 


first  held  by  different  knights,  under  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The  last 
holder  from  that  great  see  had  been  Henry 
de  Essex,  Constable  of  England.  When 
his  lands  were  forfeited,  the  king  seized 
upon  Saltwood,  and  De  Broc  held  it 
directly  from  the  Crown ;  but  not  in  peace, 
for  the  fiery  prelate  claimed  it  as  an 
ancient  possession  of  his  see,  and  led 
Randulf  de  Broc  a  terrible  life.  In 
the  donjon  of  the  Norman  castle,  just 
then  rebuilt,  the  details  of  the  murder 
were  arranged,  and  the  assassins  then 
rode  off  to  Canterbury  by  the  straight 
paved  road,  known  as  Stone-street,  which 
the  Romans  had  made  from  Durovernum 
to  the  Portus  Lemanis— thus  brought  into 
direct  land  communication  with  London 
and  Richborough.  A  wild  ride  enough  it 
was  on  that  ill-omened  Monday  night, 
the  28th  of  December,  1170,  straight  over 
hill  and  dale,  with  sea  -  winds  howling 
and  hissing  in  the  darkness.  At  Canter- 
bury another  of  the  De  Brocs  was  in 
readiness  to  guide  the  knights  through 
the  passages  of  the  archbishop's  palace, 
which  they  did  not  forget  to  sack  imme- 
diately after  the  murder,  exchanging  their 
own  steeds  for  the  magnificent  animals 
in  which  the  slaughtered  archbishop  had 
taken  deligbt.  They  then  rode  off,  and 
never  drew  bridle  till  they  came  to  Saltwood 
again — full  of  a  strange  horror,  not  of  the 
dastardly  murder,  but  because  they  had 
been  constrained  to  perpetrate  it  in  a 
church.  There  is  no  record  of  this  second 
meeting  at  Saltwood,  and  the  four  mail-clad 
knights  and  their  savage  master  wax  dim 
and  shadowy  in  the  twilight  of  seven 
hundred  years.  But  the  gatehouse  still 
stands  firmly  enough,  wearing  its  green 
robe  like  a  gray -topped  veteran,  and 
sheltering  the  worthy  people  who  rent  the 
farm — not  of  the  De  Brocs  :  they  have 
vanished  into  utter  night — but  of  Squire 
Deedes,  of  Sandling,  a  considerable  land- 
owner in  this  part  of  Kent. 

A  fine  breezy  stroll  between  luxuriant 
hedges,  and  we  are  at  the  trim  little 
railway- station  of  Westenhanger,  whence 
the  Stone-street  can  be  seen  pursuing  a 
stern,  straight  line  to  Canterbury.  I 
observe  that  the  ABC  Railway  Guide, 
in  dealing  with  Westenhanger,  cautiously 
abstains  from  its  usual  custom  of  giving 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  There  is 
absolutely  no  sign  of  anything  or  anybody, 
beyond  the  rail  way- station  and  its  staff  of 
officials,  and  the  long  name  appears  to  be 
simply  a  geographical  expression.     I  have 
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always  understood  that  it  required  at  least 
three  "  institutions  "  to  make  a  village — 
to  wit,  a  church,  a  public-house,  and  a 
blacksmith's  shop.  Now,  at  Westenhanger 
there  is  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  There 
was  once — so  local  tradition  says,  if  tra- 
dition may  be  said  to  exist  where  there 
are  no  inhabitants — a  church  at  "Westen- 
hanger, but  it  was  destroyed  centuries  ago, 
and  the  font  became  the  property  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Stanford.  There  is, 
at  first  sight,  nothing  then  at  Westenhanger 
beyond  a  clump  of  magnificent  walnut 
trees ;  but  a  second  glance  reveals  a  red 
roof  and  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  grange 
— one  of  those  most  interesting  domestic 
buildings,  which  held  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  farmhouse  and  the 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages.  Westenhanger 
manor-house  is,  or — for  it  is  a  farmhouse 
now — was,  fortified  after  the  manner  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ; 
but  its  works  are  of  a  purely  defensive 
character,  unlike  those  of  the  dominant 
Norman  fortalice,  which  not  only  pro- 
tected its  own,  but  threatened  the  country 
for  miles  around.  It  consists  of  a  quad- 
rangle within  a  broad  moat,  and  was  de- 
fended by  numerous  towers,  three  only  of 
which  remain.  A  gray  square  tower, 
topped  by  a  more  recent  red  roof,  is  "  said 
to  have  been  "  the  dwelling  of  Fair  Rosa- 
mond before  she  removed  to  Woodstock ; 
but  I  fear  that  the  story  rests  on  the 
slenderest  foundation.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  no  donbt,  Westenhanger  would 
have  been  considered  a  fitting  bower  for 
a  fair  dame,  albeit,  to  a  damsel  of  our  own 
day,  just  a  trifle  dull ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
stroll  under  the  great  trees,  and  dream  of 
the  one  beautiful  woman  who,  alone  of  all 
the  world,  aroused  gentle  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  the  savage  Angevin,  to  whom 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  ties  of 
wedlock  and  of  kindred,  were  as  "  the 
thread  of  tow  when  it  toucheth  the 
fire."  If  Rosamond  were  really  the 
"  rosa  mundi "  she  is  painted,  it  must 
have  been  an  odd  couple  that  walked 
under  the  shade  of  Westenhanger,  seven 
hundred  years  ago.  Saving  his  kinghood, 
what  a  lover  was  hers  !  A  short,  squat, 
square-shouldered,  bull- necked,  goggle- 
eyed  man ;  long-armed  and  bow-legged, 
red-haired  and  rough- mannered ;  but  yet  a 
king,  every  inch  of  him ;  a  leader  and  eke 
a  driver  of  men,  this  ugly  troglodyte,  who 
held  in  his  iron  grip  not  only  England 
and  part  of  Ireland,  but  one-half  of  the 
fair  realm  of  France,  in  the  teeth  of  priest 


and  pope,  count  and  baron.  At  a  time 
when  a  French  king  was  forced  to  put 
away  a  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  pope,  this  fierce  Plantagenet 
actually  rolled  back  the  tide  of  papal  pre- 
tension, and  crammed  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  down  the  ecclesiastical  throat. 
At  that  supreme  moment,  too,  when  his 
favourite  son  rose  in  arms,  and  the  tide  of 
war  turned  against  him,  there  was  less  of 
the  father  than  the  monarch  in  the  ex- 
clamation "  Shame,  shame,  upon  a  van- 
quished king !  " 

Over  against  the  so-called  Bower  of 
Rosamond  is  a  quaint  "round  tower  of 
other  days,"  yet  telling  its  story  of  ancient 
seigniorial  rights.  These,  as  admirers  of 
the  feudal  period  may  recollect,  were 
numerous  and  delightful — that  is,  to  the 
lord ;  what  the  vassals  and  villeins  thought 
is  another  matter.  But  this  particular 
right  was  not  one  of  the  most  aggressive, 
being  merely  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
keeping  pigeons — the  "  right  of  the  dove- 
cot." The  seigniorial  interpretation  of 
this  privilege  was  liberal  enough.  On  the 
estate  of  the  De  Tocquevilles  existed,  till 
within  a  few  years  at  least,  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  "  colombier,"  capable  of 
accommodating  several  thousand  pigeons. 
That  at  Westenhanger  is  not  so  large,  but 
would  accommodate  about  five  hundred 
families,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  holes 
for  nests  which  stud  the  whole  interior 
of  the  tower.  The  estimation  in  which 
these  giant  dovecots  were  held  by  the  un- 
fortunate peasants,  whose  crops  the  birds 
devoured,  may  be  guessed  from  the  opinion 
of  the  farmer  who  now  dwells  at  Westen- 
hanger, and  who  carefully  shoots  down 
any  pigeons  who  attempt  to  settle  on  his 
domain.  Of  small  birds  there  is  a  vast 
abundance,  and  the  summer  air  is  musical 
with  their  twittering,  but  the  legion  of 
doves  has  disappeared  for  ever. 

Over  the  hill,  past  Shepway  Cross, 
where  the  earliest  "Courts  of  Brotherhood 
and  Guestling"  were  held  by  the  barons 
and  jurats  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  the  open 
air,  lies  Lympne  itself,  the  ancient  Roman 
port  now  far  inland.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  on  paper  a  correct  idea  of  the  local 
pronunciation  of  Lympne.  I  have  tried  it 
sitting  and  I  have  tried  it  standing,  and 
have  only  brought  on  an  attack  of  strangu- 
lation by  my  attempts.  My  most  successful 
efforts  were  made  in  an  underground  rail- 
way carriage,  just  as  the  break  was  suddenly 
and  sharply  applied,  and  in  a  Hansom  cab, 
as  it  was  pulled  up  at  the  door.     Lympne 
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Castle  has  undergone  the  fate  of  most  of 
the  castles  hereabouts,  and  is  converted 
into  an  immense  farmhouse ;  hut  the 
ancient  church  is  yet  intact,  with  its  great 
Norman  tower,  built  by  Lanfranc,  in  part 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  Castrum, 
lower  down  the  hill,  towards  what  was 
once  the  water's  edge.  The  area  of  this 
Roman  fort  is  not  less  than  twelve  acres. 
Its  outline  may  yet  be  very  successfully 
traced,  and  the  structure  is  ascribed  to  a 
late  period  of  Roman  occupation.  Many 
curious  relics  of  Roman  Britain  have  been 
discovered  here  ;  notably,  part  of  an  altar 
recording  the  existence  of  an  early  brother- 
hood of  British  Marines,  the  probable 
ancestors  of  the  barons  and  jurats  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  From  the  church- 
yard the  eye  roams  over  the  whole  of  the 
curious  district  between  Lympne  and  Fair- 
light  Cliffs — a  region  as  flat  as  Holland, 
and  existing  under  very  similar  conditions. 
Looking  over  this  immense  level  compre- 
hended under  the  general  appellation  of 
Romney-marsh,  the  pilgrim  descries  at 
once  the  truth  that  it  was  only  two 
thousand  years  ago  a  vast  bay  of  the  sea. 
Reduced  to  line  and  rule,  this  bay  was 
upwards  of  twenty  miles  wide  at  its  mouth 
— that  is  at  the  point  where  it  joined  the 
English  Channel,  having  Fairlight  Cliff  in 
Sussex  for  its  western,  and  the  high  lands, 
extending  from  Hythe  to  Lympne,  as  its 
eastern  boundary  ;  its  greatest  depth,  from 
a  straight  line  drawn  between  these  points 
to  Appledore,  being  about  six  miles. 
Around  this  great  bay  were  five  smaller 
indentations  at  Appledore,  Exden,  Roberts- 
bridge,  Udimore,  and  Brede ;  the  five 
peninsulas  of  Appledore,  Anderida,  Iden, 
Cadborough,  and  Fairlight ;  the  islands  of 
Oxney,  Rye,  and  Winchelsea ;  the  head- 
lands of  Iden,  Cadborough,  Winchelsea, 
and  Fairlight,  and  the  various  cliffs  of 
Kent  and  Sussex  ;  while  the  four  rivers  of 
Limene,  Exden,  Brede,  and  Tillingham 
flowed  into  the  bays  to  which  they  were 
adjacent.  Through  the  loose  sandy  re- 
siduum left  by  the  sea  at  low  tide  the 
rivers  found  their  way,  as  do  the  Stour  at 
Sandwich  and  the  Rother  at  Rye  to  this 
day. 

The  cliffs  and  rounded  hills  which  rose, 
like  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  around 
this  great  bay,  were  thickly  clothed  with 
wood.  Immediately  at  the  back  of  Hythe 
commenced  the  great  forest  of  Anderida, 
which  extended  westward  through  this 
part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  throughout 
the   whole   of   Sussex,  and    into   part  of 


Hampshire.  Under  its  later  name  of  the 
Weald,  this  vast  forest  has  been  assigned 
very  shifting  limits  at  various  times  ;  but 
for  our  present  purpose  it  will  suffice  us 
to  know  that  the  great  bay,  seen  from 
Lympne,  was  wooded  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  that  the  landscape  must  have 
exceeded  in  beauty  the  many  lovely  aspects 
of  the;  New  Forest.  Among  the  wooded 
slopes,  sombre  dells,  and  tangled  thickets 
of  the  vast  wilderness  roamed  the  stately 
wild  bull,  the  ferocious  boar,  and  the 
stealthy  wolf.  There  is  but  little  evidence 
that  the  leafy  recesses  of  the  vast  forest 
afforded  shelter  to  human  tenants ;  but 
probably  the  sea-shore  attracted  a  few 
inhabitants,  content  enough  to  leave  the 
gloom  of  Anderida  to  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  Druids,  the  smoke  of  whose  sacrifices 
rose  not  unfrequently  above  the  noble  oaks 
and  stately  elms. 

The  remains  of  the  vast  wood  yet  yield 
a  goodly  supply  of  timber;  but  the  sea 
which  washed  the  base  of  the  hills  has 
shrunk  away  for  many  a  mile,  not  only 
leaving  ample  space  for  pasture,  but 
forming  the  awkward  promontory  known 
as  Dungeness. 


THE  BATREUTH  PERFORMANCES. 


There  has  probably  never  been  an  event 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  music 
which  has  caused  so  much  excitement  as 
the  recent  first  performances,  at  Bayreuth 
in  Bavaria,  of  Richard  Wagner's  great 
festival  play,  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen." 
Not  only  is  the  work  itself  an  experiment 
of  an  entirely  new  kind  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  production  are 
in  many  respects  so  remarkable,  that  some 
account  of  what  was  lately  to  be  seen  and 
heard  in  Bayreuth  may  probably  be  in- 
teresting even  to  the  readers  of  a  non- 
musical  paper. 

It  is  nothing  very  unusual,  perhaps,  for 
a  composer  to  have  to  wait  twenty  years 
before  he  can  get  one  of  his  operas  brought 
forward ;  and  it  is  at  least  as  long  since 
Wagner  began  the  composition  of  his 
great  work.  But  it  is  certainly  a  novelty 
for  a  musician  to  build  a  special  theatre, 
at  a  cost  of  some  forty -five  thousand 
pounds,  for  the  performance  of  his  own 
work ;  and  this  is  what  Wagner,  with 
untiring  perseverance  and  energy,  has 
actually  succeeded  in  doing.  It  will 
probably  be  said  :  "  Surely  there  are  plenty 
of  theatres  to  be  found  in  the  principal 
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cities  of  Germany  which  would  have  suited 
"Wagner's  purpose ;  why  in  the  world  should 
he  go  to  the  expense  of  building  one  for 
himself  ?  "  The  answer  is  very  simple.  The 
work  to  be  produced  requires  such  elaborate 
preparation,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  exclusive  use  of  any 
existing  theatre  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  secure  the  necessary  amount  of 
rehearsal.  The  composer's  friends  there- 
fore came  forward  in  troops  ;  Wagner 
Societies  were  formed  in  most  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe ;  the  funds  were 
forthcoming,  and  the  work  was  done. 

In  company  with  a  musical  friend, 
bound  on  the  same  errand  as  myself,  I 
left  London  early  last  month  for  Bayreuth. 
At  Cologne,  our  first  stopping-place,  in- 
dications were  already  to  be  met  with  of 
the  interest  which  the  performances  excite 
in  Germany.  Not  only  were  large  posters 
announcing  the  festival  to  be  seen  in  the 
town,  but  the  bookstall  at  the  railway 
station  was  loaded  with  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  Nay,  the  very  guide  who  showed 
us  over  the  cathedral,  on  hearing,  in  answer 
to  his  inquiry,  that  we  were  bound  for 
Bayreuth,  brightened  up  at  once,  and  asked 
us  several  questions  as  to  the  cast  of  the 
work.  We  could  not  help  contrasting  his 
knowledge  on  the  subject  with  the  ignor- 
ance of  a  fellow-passenger,  an  Englishman, 
on  board  the  steamer,  who,  on  being  told 
we  were  going  to  Bayreuth,  said  :  "  Ah  ! 
then  I  suppose  you  will  go  by  way  of 
Brindisi !  "  He  was  evidently  thinking  of 
Beyrout. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  different 
opinions  entertained  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves, as  to  the  great  event  about  to  take 
place.  The  majority  seemed  to  be  de- 
cidedly in  Wagner's  favour ;  but  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  held  quite 
opposite  views.  We  travelled  from  Frank- 
fort to  Nuremberg  with  a  very  intelligent 
German  gentleman,  who  openly  denounced 
the  whole  thing  as  a  "  swindle."  He  ap- 
parently knew  nothing  of  it  except  what 
he  had  read  in  the  papers,  some  of  which 
are  as  bitter  in  their  abuse  of  the  composer 
as  others  are  loud  in  his  praises.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greater  number  of  those 
with  whom  we  conversed  seemed  as  in- 
terested, and  as  curious  as  to  the  success 
of  the  novel  experiment,  as  we  were  our- 
selves. 

As  we  approached  Bayreuth,  the  excite- 
ment increased ;  and  when  at  Neuenmarkt 
we  left  the  main  line,  and  entered  the 
train  which  was  to  take  us  to  our  des- 


tination, there  were  abundant  evidences 
that  the  occasion  was  no  ordinary  one.  In 
our  carriage  was  one  gentleman  from  the 
extreme  north  of  Germany,  another  from 
Russia,  a  third  from  Cairo,  and  our  two 
selves  from  London — truly  a  cosmopolitan 
company.  As  the  train  slackened  speed 
for  Bayreuth,  we  obtained,  on  emerging 
from  a  cutting,  our  first  view  of  the 
Wagner  theatre,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
hill  about  half  a  mile  outside  the  town.  It 
is,  externally,  a  plain  and  unpretending- 
looking  structure,  of  red  brick,  faced  with 
yellow  stone,  which,  though  hardly  ugly, 
cannot  be  considered  in  any  respect  artis- 
tically beautiful.  It  was  evident  that  no 
money  had  been  wasted  upon  mere  external 
decoration.  We  had,  however,  only  time 
for  a  passing  glance  when  the  train  drew 
up  at  the  station,  and  our  journey  was  at 
an  end. 

Bayreuth  is  a  very  favourable  specimen 
of  a  German  country  town.  It  contains 
some  nineteen  thousand  inhabitants ;  the 
principal  streets  are  broad,  and  particu- 
larly clean,  with  abundance  of  those  old- 
fashioned  houses,  with  gable-ends  turned 
toward  the  street,  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  German  towns.  The  influx  of 
some  two  thousand  visitors  into  a  place  of 
this  size  would  have  been  likely  to  cause 
considerable  inconvenience,  both  to  the 
strangers  themselves  and  to  the  regular 
inhabitants,  but  for  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  the  committee  of  management. 
A  register  of  lodgings  was  opened,  and 
every  person  who  was  provided  with  a 
ticket  for  the  performance  was  able,  by 
writing  previously  to  the  committee,  to 
secure  such  accommodation  as  he  might 
require  at  a  very  reasonable  ^charge.  In 
this  way  all  confusion  was  avoided ;  and 
if  any  visitor  found  himself  in  difficulties 
on  his  arrival,  he  had  only  his  own  im- 
providence to  blame. 

As  we  passed  through  the  town  on  our 
way  from  the  station  to  our  lodging,  it 
was  evident  that  Bayreuth  was  in  festival 
attire.  There  was  hardly  a  house  from 
which  garlands  were  not  suspended,  and 
flags  flying ;  and  though  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  expected  had 
certainly  something  to  do  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  town,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  decorations  were,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  com- 
poser. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast,  than  that  existing  between  our 
ordinary  London  life,  and  the  free-and-easy , 
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Bohemian  sort  of  existence  which  seemed 
to  be  the  rule  at  Bayreuth.  At  almost 
any  hour  in  the  day  crowds  might  have 
been  seen  in  front  of  the  various  restaurants, 
taking  their  meals  in  the  street,  or  drinking 
to  an  apparently  unlimited  extent  of  that 
excellent  Bavarian  beer,  which  seems  to 
"  cheer  but  not  inebriate."  And  here  I 
must  say,  to  the  honour  of  the  Germans, 
that  though  they  appeared  to  be  con- 
tinually drinking,  I  never,  during  my 
whole  visit,  saw  a  single  person  the  worse 
for  liquor.  There  was  a  most  delightful 
absence  of  ceremoniousness  among  all  pre- 
sent. There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry among  musicians ;  during  my 
first  day  in  Bayreuth  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, without  any  introduction,  of  at 
least  half-a-dozen  distinguished  "  capell- 
meisters  "  and  musical  critics.  If  a  con- 
versation on  the  all-engrossing  subject  of 
Wagner  was  going  on,  it  seemed  a  per- 
fectly natural  thing  to  join  in  ;  and  in  no 
single  instance  was  I  met  by  a  haughty 
stare,  as  if  I  had  taken  a  liberty  in  in- 
truding. On  the  contrary,  I  always  re- 
ceived a  most  cordial  welcome,  frequently 
accompanied  by  offers  of  beer ;  and  many 
were  the  questions  asked  me  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  Wagner  and  his  music  in 
England,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  our 
public  with  respect  to  his  works. 

Such  a  gathering  of  musicians  as  that 
to  be  met  with  in  Bayreuth  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  seen.  There  was  not  a  town  of 
any  importance  in  Germany  which  had 
not  furnished  its  contingent;  England  was 
well  represented ;  France,  Italy,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, all  sent  visitors.  The  number  of 
Russians  present  was  very  large,  not  only 
from  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  but  from 
such  remote  places  as  Kiew  and  Odessa. 
Even  more  surprising  was  it  to  learn  that 
there  were  at  least  two  or  three  hundred 
Americans  present,  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending 
the  performances.  The  larger  number  of 
these  came  from  Boston  and  New  York, 
but  there  was  at  least  one  who  had  under- 
taken the  journey  from  San  Francisco. 
One  or  two  enthusiasts  had  come  from 
even  greater  distances.  I  heard  of  one 
gentleman  who  had  travelled  from  China  ; 
but  bis  exploit  was  surpassed  by  that  of 
another  amateur,  who  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Melbourne ! 

The  road  leading  from  the  town  to  the 
Wagner  theatre  is  probably  as  hot  and 
dusty  a  one  as  could  be  found  in  Europe. 


The  supply  of  vehicles  being  somewhat 
limited,  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for 
the  larger  number  of  visitors  to  walk  up 
from  the  town ;  and  as  there  is  a  mode- 
rately Bteep  ascent  for  the  whole  distance, 
and  the  thermometer  averaged  from  one 
hundred  degrees  to  as  much  as  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade  (that  is,  when  any  could  be  found, 
which  was  not  often),  our  condition  on 
reaching  the  theatre  can  be  easily  ima- 
gined. 

On  our  arrival  there  a  lovely  panorama 
extends  itself  before  us,  as  we  stand  on 
the  platform  in  front  of  the  building. 
Immediately  below  us  is  the  town  of 
Bayreuth  ;  beyond,  a  gently  -  undulating 
and  beautifully-wooded  landscape,  bounded 
by  the  gray  heights  of  the  distant  Fichtel- 
gebirge,  the  mountain  breezes  from  which 
temper  the  otherwise  unbearable  heat. 
Denser  and  denser  grows  the  crowd  as 
the  hour  for  commencing  approaches ; 
and  one  begins  to  wonder  how  it  will  be 
possible,  within  any  reasonable  time,  to 
seat  so  many  without  confusion  in  the 
theatre.  All  this,  however,  has  been 
foreseen  and  provided  for  by  Wagner. 
Every  seat  in  the  place  is  numbered; 
there  are  twelve  doors — six  on  each  side 
of  the  theatre ;  and  on  each  ticket  is  in- 
dicated the  door  by  which  the  holder 
must  enter  to  reach  his  seat.  At  a  few 
minutes  before  the  time  for  beginning,  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  is  heard  from  the 
front  of  the  theatre,  as  a  summons  to  the 
audience  to  take  their  places;  and  then 
the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  is  seen. 
Without  the  least  crushing,  everyone  finds 
his  own  door,  and  we  walk  in  with  no  more 
trouble  or  discomfort  than  if  we  were 
entering  our  own  houses.  No  man  can 
pass  in  at  the  wrong  entrance,  because, 
through  any  other  than  the  proper  door,  it 
is  impossible  to  reach  his  seat. 

At  last,  then,  we  are  fairly  in  the  theatre, 
and  can  look  about  us  to  see  what  manner 
of  building  it  is.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  us  is  the  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion. Here  we  have  no  spacious  lobbies, 
no  large  crush-rooms.  We  enter  the  door, 
pass  up  some  eight  or  ten  stairs,  and  are 
in  the  pit  at  once.  The  interior  of  the 
theatre  impresses  us  with  a  feeling  of 
decided  novelty.  Here  we  see  no  rows 
of  boxes,  rising  one  above  another.  There 
are  no  seats,  of  any  kind  whatever,  at  the 
side  of  the  house.  It  consists  almost 
entirely  of  pit,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
of  amphitheatre.     From  the  stage,  which 
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is  about  the  size  of  that  of  Covent  Garden, 
rise  thirty  rows  of  seats,  each  raised  one 
step  above  that  in  front  of  it,  so  that  every 
spectator  commands  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  stage.  The  rows  of  seats 
are  curved,  and  the  ground-plan  resembles 
a  half-opened  fan,  gradually  widened  to- 
wards the  back  of  the  house ;  the  front 
rows  containing  thirty-two  seats  and  the 
last  fifty- eight.  In  all,  the  amphitheatre 
will  seat  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  persons.  At  the  back,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  end  of  the  theatre, 
is  the  royal  box,  which  will  accommodate 
one  hundred  spectators,  and  above  this  is  a 
small  gallery,  which  contains  two  hundred 
and  five  "free  seats,"  which  have  been 
given  to  poor  musicians,  who  were  unable 
to  afford  fifteen  pounds,  the  price  of  a  ticket 
for  one  series  of  performances.  Altogether, 
therefore,  the  theatre  will  seat  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty  persons ;  but  it  is  very 
much  larger  than  would  be  anticipated, 
because  there  is  so  much  space  not  utilised 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  reason  of  the 
innovation  in  the  arrangements  is,  that 
"Wagner,  to  increase  the  scenic  illusion,  has 
decided  to  sink  his  orchestra  so  that  it 
shall  be  altogether  invisible,  and  the 
hearer's  attention  shall  not  be  distracted 
by  the  sight  of  the  conductor's  stick,  or 
the  violin  bows  of  the  performers.  If  there 
were  any  raised  boxes  at  the  sides,  their 
occupants  would  be  able  to  look  down 
into  the  orchestra ;  these  boxes  are  there- 
fore altogether  dispensed  with.  The  theatre 
is  lighted,  not  with  a  large  chandelier  hang- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  but  by 
two  rows  of  gas-lamps — one  half  way  up 
the  buttresses  projecting  from  the  walls, 
and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  same,  just 
below  the  ceiliDg. 

Scarcely  are  we  all  in  our  places,  when 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  suite 
enter  the  royal  box.  The  audience  rise  to 
their  feet,  and  receive  him  with  a  "  Hoch  !  " 
which,  in  warmth  and  energy,  reminds  one 
of  an  English  "Hurrah  !"  The  Emperor, 
who  looks  wonderfully  vigorous  for  an  old 
man  of  eighty,  steps  forward  and  bows 
repeatedly.  As  soon  as  all  are  again 
seated,  the  trumpet-call  is  heard  from 
the  invisible  orchestra,  as  a  signal  for 
silence.  All  the  gas  in  the  theatre  is 
turned  down,  as  at  an  exhibition  of  dis- 
solving views,  so  that,  except  for  the  light 
from  the  stage,  the  house  is  in  all  but  total 
darkness.  There  is  a  moment  of  intense 
expectation,  and  then  from  what  Wagner 
calls  the  "mystic  chasm"  before  the  stage, 


the  first  notes  of  the  music  steal  gently  on 
the  ear. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  describe 
either  the  marvellous  drama,  or  the  no 
less  wonderful  music,  which,  for  four 
entire  evenings,  riveted  the  attention  of 
the  audience.  Abundant  details  on  these 
subjects  have  been  furnished  by  our  daily 
and  weekly  papers  ;  the  object  of  the  pre- 
sent article  is  rather  to  give  an  account  of 
what  was  to  be  seen  than  to  enter  on  any 
criticism  of  the  performances.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  in  passing  that  for  truly 
wonderful  finish,  even  in  the  smallest 
detail,  no  such  performance  has  probably 
ever  been  seen  on  any  stage.  The  cast 
of  the  work  was  remarkably  fine,  most 
of  the  first  operatic  singers  in  Germany 
taking  part  in  it.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
cealed orchestra  was  remarkable  ;  the 
tone,  without  perceptibly  losing  in  volume, 
seemed  to  be  refined ;  while  the  fact  that 
we  could  look  immediately  on  to  the  stage 
was  greatly  favourable  to  the  illusion. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
whole  work,  at  least  to  non-musicians,  was 
the  extraordinary  mise-en-scene.  There  is 
no  dramatic  work  in  existence  which  offers 
such  apparently  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  the  stage-manager  and  machinist 
as  the  "Ring  des Mbelungen; "  and  theway 
in  which  these  difficulties  were  overcome 
by  Herr  Brandt,  of  Darmstadt,  who  is 
reputed  the  greatest  stage-machinist  in 
Germany,  was,  at  times,  really  marvellous. 
For  instance,  the  first  scene  of  the  "  Rhein- 
gold,"  the  first  part  of  the  drama,  is  laid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rhine.  Above  flow  the 
waters,  and  in  them  we  see  the  three  Rhine- 
daughters  swimming  about  like  so  many 
fish.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
would  probably  not  be  difficult  to  repre- 
sent by  means  of  lay-figures ;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  in  the  present  instance, 
as  the  Rhine- daughters  have  both  to  sing 
and  act  while  swimming.  Each  per- 
former was,  therefore,  provided  with  an 
invisible  framework  attached  to  her  body, 
and  worked  from  behind  the  stage  by 
machinery.  Musicians,  who  were  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  whole  piece, 
and  each  of  whom  had  a  copy  of  the  score 
before  him,  moved  these  machines  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  music  in  the  orchestra ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  whole  was  as  striking 
as  it  was  natural.  The  landscape  paint- 
ings, executed  by  the  Brothers  Bruckner, 
of  Coburg,  from  designs  by  Hoffmann,  the 
court  painter  of  Vienna,  were  of  very  re- 
markable  beauty,    and   wonderfully  real ; 
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but  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
whole,  was  the  manner  in  which  atmo- 
spheric effects  were  represented.  The 
stage  was  lighted  by  no  fewer  than  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  gas- 
burners,  some  with  white,  and  some  with 
coloured  flames;  besides  this,  there  was 
erected,  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  theatre,  a  building  containing 
two  large  steam  -  boilers,  from  which, 
through  metal  pipes,  steam  was  conveyed 
into  the  theatre,  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
network  of  india-rubber  tubing,  the  vapour 
could  either  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
stage,  or,  being  regulated  by  valves,  made 
to  appear  at  any  part  in  which  it  was  re- 
quired. It  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
elaborate  nature  of  this  apparatus  to  say 
that  about  three  miles  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  tubing  are  used  for  it,  and  that  it  has 
cost  six  thousand  pounds.  The  scenic 
illusion  produced  is  so  perfect  that  no 
description  would  convey  an  idea  of  it. 
Such  sunrises  and  sunsets,  with  the  most 
gradual  and  perfectly  natural  changes  of 
colour,  have  probably  never  before  been 
seen  on  any  stage  ;  while,  by  means  of  the 
reflection  of  coloured  lights  on  the  vapour 
of  steam,  most  wonderful  effects  of  fire 
were  produced.  In  one  scene  the  whole 
stage  appeared  to  be  one  mass  of  flame ; 
and  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  more 
nervous  of  the  audience  were  really  un- 
comfortable, and  could  hardly  believe  that 
it  was  only  a  deception. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
the  whole,  or  even  the  chief,  interest  of 
the  work  was  spectacular;  the  extra- 
ordinary completeness  with  which  it  was 
put  on  the  stage  added,  no  doubt,  largely 
to  the  effect ;  but  it  was  the  combination 
of  the  poem,  music,  and  magnificent 
acting  with  the  mise-en-scene  which  made 
the  great  impression  upon  the  audience. 
In  accordance  with  Wagner's  principles, 
there  are  no  pauses  in  the  music  to  allow 
of  opportunities  for  applause ;  and  though 
on  one  or  two  occasions  the  enthusiasm 
burst  all  bounds,  and  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary, and,  as  it  seemed,  involuntary 
interruption,  any  such  manifestations  were 
immediately  suppressed.  It  was  only  at 
the  close  of  each  act  that  those  present 
had  the  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the 
delight  which  they  had  received  from  the 
performance.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
evening  Wagner  ■  and  the  principal  actors 
were  called  for,  but  in  vain ;  for  at  least 
ten  minutes  the  cries  continued;  still  no 
one  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage ; 


and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  self-abne- 
gating spirit  with  which  the  great  artists 
approached  their  work,  that  on  the  second 
evening  a  notice,  signed  by  Wagner,  was 
posted  -in  the  theatre,  requesting  that 
neither  he  nor  the  artists  might  be  called 
before  the  curtain,  as  they  wished  to 
appear  only  in  the  work  itself.  A  similar 
spirit  seemed  to  animate  the  audience.  I 
was  much  amused  at  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
German  gentleman  with  whom  I  epoke. 
I  had  just  remarked  that  I  was  glad  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  interruptions 
from  applause  during  the  performance, 
and  he  replied,  in  a  most  resolute  manner, 
"  If  anybody  ventures  to  make  the  least 
noise  while  the  performance  is  going  on, 
by  Heaven,  I'll  kill  him  ! "  Both  artists 
and  opera-goers  in  this  country  might 
well  take  a  lesson  from  Bayreuth. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  all 
present,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  any  such  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  work  can  ever  be  seen 
again.  Not  only  was  such  a  vocal  and 
instrumental  force  assembled  as  has  pro- 
bably never  been  collected  before  —  not 
only  did  the  scenic  arrangements  sur- 
pass in  magnificence  anything  that  has 
ever  been  seen  on  the  stage — but  some 
six  months  were  devoted  to  rehearsal. 
There  were  preliminary  meetings  last 
summer  for  three  months ;  and  nearly  as 
long  has  been  spent  this  year  in  preparation. 
The  result  has  been  a  rendering  of  a  most 
difficult  work,  which,  for  wonderful  finish 
of  every  detail,  for  absolute  completeness 
in  all  respects,  is  without  parallel,  and  of 
which  none  but  those  who  were  present 
can  form  even  a  remote  idea.  August, 
1876,  will  henceforth  be  a  noteworthy 
date  in  the  history  of  music  and  of  the 
stage. 

PH(EBE :  GIRL  AND  WIFE. 
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CHAPTER   LXI.     "  EGGY  NEWTON." 

Though  this  grand  merry-making  at 
Joliffe's  Court  was  officially  announced  as 
to  last  but  a  fortnight,  the  family  found 
it  more  magnificent  to  prolong  thefestivities 
by  relays  of  visitors — notably  the  county 
people,  with  whom  they  were  now  on  more 
intimate  terms — thus  making  their  society 
like  one  of  those  "pepper-pots"  so  well 
known  in  the  West  Indies,  the  food  in 
which,  though  daily  suffering  loss  by  con- 
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sumption,  is  kept  up  to  its  full  strength  by 
regular  additions.  In  this  "way  there  were 
people  always  coming  and  going,  and  even 
coming  back.  B  at  one  morning  official  news 
was  brought  in  that  Sir  Gilbert  had  retired 
from  the  representation  of  the  county,  and 
that  the  seat  was  vacant.  He  had  conveyed 
notice  of  this  to  a  squire  of  position,  who 
it  was  determined  by  his  brother  squires 
should  succeed  him.  But  the  lord  of 
Joliffe's  Court,  old  Sam,  was  determined 
to  "  stand,"  to  spend  money  freely,  and 
appeared  at  breakfast  in  great  excitement. 

"  Papa  was  going  to  stand  !  "  the  ponies 
were  henceforth  to  repeat  to  everyone ; 
while  Mrs.  Pringle  murmured  the  strain, 
but  in  more  stately  language :  "  Mr. 
Pringle  was  about  to  come  forward  for 
the  county."  There  were  no  bounds  to 
the  candidate's  extravagance,  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  usual  buffoonery,  there  was 
added  an  arrogance  and  self-sufficiency, 
as  though  he  had  already  secured  his 
election. 

"  They  ought  to  be  glad  to  get  a  man 
of  position  and  wealth,"  he  said,  "  instead 
of  those  starved,  hungry,  county  men.  I 
think  we  know  how  to  keep  pretty  well, 
and  do  credit  to  the  suffrages  of  the 
potwallopers.  We've  not  done  badly  in 
this  house,  eh  Brookfield  ?  " 

Without  furnishing  the  compliment 
demanded,  that  gentleman  merely  said  : 

"But  do  you  think  the  life  will  suit 
you  ?  It's  very  late  to  enter  on  such  a 
wearying  life." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  You  are  not  going  to 
make  me  out  an  infirm  old  man,  are  you  ? 
You're  not  quite  so  young  yourself,  my 
friend,  as  you'd  have  the  young  ladies 
believe ! " 

"  Indeed,  no,"  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"  But  wouldn't  your  son  be  a  more  con- 
venient candidate  ?  "  said  Lord  Garterley. 
"It  seems  more  the  sort  of  thing,  you 
know.     Eh,  Miss  Lacroix  f  " 

Old  Sam's  brow  contracted,  his  large 
mouth  tightened ;  he  looked  spitefully  at 
the  young  man,  who  said : 

"I  am  willing  enough  to  come  forward." 

"I  daresay  you  are,  sir,  and  willing 
enough  to  take  my  place  altogether.  Better 
be  content  with  what  you  have  got.  It's 
more  than  you  exactly  deserve,  for  a 
gentleman  on  probation  as  you  are." 

"You  appealed  to  Miss  Lacroix,"  said 
Mr.  Brookfield,  "on  the  point.  What 
does  she  say  ?  " 

That  lady  had,  no  doubt,  time  to  reflect, 
for  she  said  promptly  enough  : 


"I  should  uot  imagine  that  you," 
turning  to  the  son,  "  were  at  all  suited 
for  Parliament." 

Mr.  Brookfield  turned  away  with  a 
smile. 

"  At  all  events,"  he  said  to  Sam,  "  you 
will  enliven  the  House  with  your  jokes. 
It  likes  to  have  a  funny  personage.  When 
the  word  goes  round  that  '  Pringle  is  up,' 
everyone  will  come  rushing  from  their 
dinners,  the  untasted  morsel  left  upon  the 
fork,  to  hear  the  torrent  of  jokes  delivered 
in  your  best  Shakespearean  jester  style." 

"Yes,"  said  Sam,  complacently,  "I 
think  that  I  will  touch  them  up  a  bit." 

"  Don't  mind  that  encouragement,"  said 
Miss  Lacroix;  "it  may  not  be  honestly 
given." 

"  Eh  ?  You  think  so  ?  "  said  old  Sam, 
the  nasty  expression  coming  back  to  his 
capacious  mouth. 

Prom  that  day  very  busy  times  set  in 
at  Joliffe's  Court.  The  whole  family  and 
their  guests  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
Sam's  candidature,  and  in  their  several 
and  utterly  useless  ways,  devoted  them- 
selves heart,  hand,  and  soul  to  the  task 
of  bringing  him  in.  The  most  amusing 
feature  of  the  transaction  was  a  meeting 
at  the  large  school-room  of  the  village, 
where  Sam  invited  the  constituents  to 
meet  him  and  "hear  his  views,"  which 
he  delivered  from  a  platform,  and  which, 
it  must  be  said,  justified  the  worst  fore- 
bodings of  his  friends.  It  was  a  most 
singular  performance.  "What  I  want," 
said  Sam,  "  is  to  sit  for  the  ladies.  Give 
me  the  bright  eyes,  the  dimpled  cheek, 
the  rosy  lip.  That's  the  sort  of  vote  that 
I  love — the  Bo  sex,  as  a  French  writer 
had  called  them.  I  want  to  be  M.P.  for 
the  Bo  sex,  and  if  the  Bo  sex  do  their 
part,  I  shall  be  returned."  What  were  his 
principles  ?  they  would  ask.  "  Why,  that 
every  pretty  girl  in  the  parish  should 
have  a  silk  gown  and  smart  bonnet  to  go 
to  church  in.  That  was  his  notion  of  a 
State  Church,  or  of  going  to  church  in 
state.  They  mustn't  tell  Mrs.  Pringle 
(who  was  not  present,  anticipating  some 
such  exhibition)  of  his  remarks,  for 
between  ourselves,  she  was  uncommonly 
jealous,  and  I  am  afraid  I  sometimes  give 
her  very  good  cause  to  be  jealous.  He 
was  proud,  that  is,  he  meant  deeply 
penitent,  to  say  so."  In  which  strain  Sam 
continued  for  a  full  half-hour,  to  the 
surprise  of  a  good  number  of  his  hearers, 
and  certainly  not  to  the  improvement  of 
his  chances. 
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In  the  same  strain,  or  vein,  however,  old 
Sam  proceeded  to  stump  the  county,  as  it 
is  called,  not  receiving  the  most  favourable 
reception,  or,  at  least,  not  a  flattering  one 
where  he  was  favourably  received.  All 
the  bumpkins  laughed  loudly  at  these 
extraordinary  fooleries,  while  old  Sam 
believed  that  he  was  making  great  way 
with  the  lieges.  The  family,  like  all  the 
newly-rich  folk  who  are  in  the  hands  of 
others,  simpered  pleasantly  as  they  told 
how  "  Papa  was  worn  out  canvassing," 
and  failed  to  see  what  a  tremendously 
good  joke  it  was  considered  in  the  county. 

"  I  am  surprised,"  said  Mr.  Brookfield 
before  Miss  Lacroix,  "  that  some  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  friends  of  the  family 
have  not  the  courage  to  speak  candidly  to 
them  of  this  most  ridiculous  proceeding. 
It  is  cruelty  not  to  do  so.  I  attempted  it, 
and  was  duly  snubbed  for  my  pains." 

"  I  am  one  of  the  degraded  beings  you 
allude  to,"  she  said,  "  is  it  not  so  ? 

"  "Well,  the  speech  was  meant  for  you," 
he  replied. 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  in  that  light," 
she  said,  in  her  calm  way.  "  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  persons  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  you  would  consider  ludicrous 
and  contemptible.  '  Grimaldis  '  you  would 
call  them." 

He  was  a  little  put  out  at  this  turn. 
This  was  new.  She  was  attacking  him. 
But  she  had  seen  the  cloud,  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  saying,  in  an  appealing 
way,  "Forgive  me;  I  get  exasperated 
sometimes ;  you  lay  yourself  out  so  to 
mortify  me.  And  I  really  don't  deserve 
any  sympathy,  or  even  curiosity." 

She  must  have  had  the  most  persevering 
and  confident  of  natures. 

"  I  must  go  and  write  my  letters,  or  I 
shall  lose  the  post,"  he  said,  and  with  a 
bow  left  her. 

She  looked  after  him,  and  said  to  herself : 
"  Then  if  her  interest  be  damaged  by  this 
conduct  it  is  he  that  is  to  blame.  She 
will  have  to  thank  her  protector  for  that. 
How  dull,  how  blinded  he  is  !  " 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  among  the 
guests  was  a  certain  Miss  Eglantine 
Newton  —  a  curiously  vivacious  little 
creature — who  lived  a  butterfly  life,  flut- 
tering away  from  one  country-house  to 
another,  alighting  on  the  little  sprays  of 
society.  She  was  innocent,  piquant  to  a 
degree;  very  coquettish,  slight  in  figure 
and  size ;  with  a  delicate  complexion, 
and  small  features.  But  whatever  were 
the    gifts   of    this    sunshiny  being,    her  I 


chief  merit  was  in  smoothing  away  the 
rigid,  natural  contrariety  that  must  have 
existed  between  herself  and  her  years,  for, 
alas  !  she  counted  over  some  fifty  summers  ? 
She  was,  in  short,  "  a  young  thing,"  who 
seemed  to  have  made  a  pact  with  Time, 
disdaining  the  advances  of  "  that  annoying 
old  man ; "  and  by  cultivating  a  youth  of 
manner,  as  well  as  of  speech — a  youth  of 
limb,  of  laughter,  and  the  rest — had  really 
contrived  to  make  herself  accepted  in  this 
juvenile  capacity.  Of  course  this  cost  her 
extraordinary  fatigue,  and  it  was  ceaseless 
trouble  to  sustain  her  character.  But  she 
never  flagged  an  instant,  and  was  per- 
petually in  motion,  both  in  mind  and 
body.  She  always  dressed,  too,  in  the 
gayest  colours,  and  her  costume  seemed 
to  hint  at  a  sort  of  school-girl  airiness. 
As  she  almost  lived  at  country-houses, 
she  was  universally  known ;  and  the  more 
profane  christened  her  "  Eggy  Newton,"  or 
"  The  Newt."  She  would  sing  and  dance, 
and  act  plays,  and,  above  all,  "  gush  "  and 
pout  when  "  people  were  cross  to  her." 
This  engaging  young  thing  was  "  the  life 
and  soul " — at  least,  such  was  her  own 
portrait — of  every  company ;  and  she  fell 
desperately  in  love  and  flirted,  exactly  as 
young  girls  did. 

When  Mr.  Brookfield  appeared,  she 
was,  as  it  were,  entranced  : 

"  What  a  noble,  commanding  face  !  Oh 
what  a  man,  my  dears  !  And  such  a 
musical  voice  !  Oh,  he  shall  be  mine,  and 
nobody  shall  interfere  with  me !  "  This 
was  a  favourite  expression  of  hers,  and 
enormous  had  been  the  number  of  persons 
she  had  thus  worshipped. 

Before  many  evenings  were  over,  "  The 
Newt  "had  tripped  over  to  Mr.  Brookfield — 
her  little  person  was  arrayed  in  gauze  or 
tulle  of  the  most  diaphanous  kind — taking 
with  her  a  little  cushion,  on  which  she  sat 
down  at  his  feet. 

"  May  I  sit  here  ?  "  said  Eggy,  innocently. 
"  I  won't  interrupt,  if  you'll  only  let  me 
look  up  at  your  face  while  you  speak." 

"  Certainly,"  said  he,  good-humouredly ; 
"only  you  have  chosen  a  very  inconvenient 
position.     Let  me  get  you  a  chair." 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  protested  ;  "  unless 
it's  an  excuse  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"Just  as  you  please,"  and  he  resumed 
his  conversation  where  he  had  left  it  off. 
But  the  fixed  gaze  of  the  curious  little 
being  at  his  feet,  the  old  face  on  the 
juvenile  figure,  and  the  drollery  of  the 
situation,  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
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"  I  can't  go  on,"  he  said ;  "it  must  be 
a  chair." 

"  You  don't  like  to  be  worshipped,"  she 
said,  reproachfully. 

"  I  have  never  been  lucky  enough  to  know 
the  feeling." 

On  going  to  bed  Miss  Eggy  would 
insist  that  nobody  but  Mr.  Brookfield 
should  bring  her  her  candle.  As  he  held 
it  out  to  her,  lighted,  she  looked  up  into 
his  face  with  a  sort  of  wistful,  trusting 
expression. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Only — but  you  wouldn't — • — " 

"Probably  not,"  he  answered.  "You 
hit  me  off  admirably.  '  I  wouldn't '  has 
always  been  my  war-cry." 

"Well,  let  me  whisper  it,"  said  the 
elderly  ingenue ;  "not  that  I  would  mind 
anybody  hearing  it — I  should  be  proud." 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  rather  alarmed,  "  it 
must  be  our  little  secret." 

"  Well,  stoop  down; "  and  she  whispered 
to  him. 

He  looked  impatient;  then  shook  his  head. 

"  We  shan't  be  friends,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
go  on  in  that  way." 

Eggy,  however,  told  her  female  friends 
that  all  she  had  asked  was  to  be  allowed 
to  "  kiss  his  clever  hand." 

From  the  very  first  Eggy  Newton  had 
taken  a  dislike  to  Miss  Lacroix,  principally 
because  she  noted  a  sarcastic  smile  upon 
her  face  as  she  went  through  her  perform- 
ance. She  soon  learned,  too,  that  of  the 
whole  party  Miss  Lacroix  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  one  disinclined  to  accept  the 
fiction  of  her  being  juvenile.  This  was 
exhibited  on  one  special  occasion  when 
Lord  Garterley  was  calling  for  a  game  of 
lawn-tennis,  at  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
score — with  both  eyes  and  mouth  open — 
and  an  eagerness,  as  though  he  wished  to 
catch  the  balls  with  the  latter  organ. 

"  None  but  the  young  people  are  to 
come,"  he  cried  ou,t. 

"  But  Miss  Newton  must,"  said  Miss 
Lacroix ;  "  or  she  may  look  on  at  least." 
This  affront  had  never  been  forgiven.  From 
that  time  the  vivacious  ingenue  seemed  par- 
ticularly to  watch  her.  Mr.  Brookfield  had 
those  conversations  which  have  been  re- 
corded ;  and  whenever  she  saw  the  pair 
thus  engaged  would  flutter  down  and  perch 
near  them.  She  watched  them  carefully 
with  a  jealous  care,  and  seemed  to  have 
taken  it  into  her  head  that  "  Miss  Lacroix 
was  laughing  at  her." 

Some  persons  had  now  begun  to  remark 
that  young  Mr.  Pringle  was  fond  of  little 


short  walks  down  to  the  Joliffe  Arms, 
whence  he  would  return  much  flushed 
and  thick  in  his  utterance. 

"  Aye,"  said  his  father,  whose  dislike  to 
him  seemed  to  have  been  intensified,  "he 
has  learned  fine  pot-house  habits.  That's 
a  creditable  successor  to  be  in  this  place — 
a  hopeful  son  and  heir  indeed !  " 

In  less  excitable  moments  the  son  would 
seek  Miss  Lacroix,  and  appeared  to  take 
pains  that  his  attentions  should  not  be 
noticed.  What  was  the  character  of  the 
confidences  that  he  favoured  her  with  could 
not  be  guessed ;  but  it  is  certain  that  she 
told  him.  that,  after  a  short  stay,  it  was  his 
duty  to  return  to  London  and  join  his  wife. 
This  he  might  now  do,  as  all  had  been 
accommodated  with  the  lawyers  of  the 
family,  and  old  Sam  had  agreed  to  give 
an  allowance.  On  so  happy  an  occasion 
Mr.  Pringle  hurried  up  to  town  to  be 
himself  the  bearer  of  the  good  news. 

CHAPTER  LXII.    PHCEBE  DESOLATE. 

Phcebe  had  been  wondering  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  strange  proceedings  by  which 
she  was  interdicted  from  enjoying  what 
was  her  lawful  home.  After  the  first 
exhilaration  on  the  resumption  of  ease  and 
comfort,  there  came  suspense  and  doubt. 
She  was  not  a  pariah — a  disgraced  being 
— to  be  thus  excluded.  There  was  her 
great  box,  and  there  were  some  new 
dresses.  She  was  quite  ready  to  go  down 
and  take  her  part  in  the  festivities.  But 
Mr.  Pringle  seldom  wrote,  and  when  he 
did  write,  wrote  shortly,  and  to  the  one 
strain :  "  The  family  would  not  receive 
her  yet;  they  must  wait;  trust  to  time 
and  the  various  chances  which  might 
turn  up."  At  which  mark  of  contempt 
Phoebe's  delicately- cut  lip  would  quiver. 
She  could  not  understand  it. 

Phcebe  was  enchanted  to  see  her  husband 
when,  at  last,  he  returned  to  her. 

"  Now  we  shall  go  back  together !  "  she 
cried. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said;  "but 
my  people  have  behaved  most  liberally. 
You  ought  to  be  eternally  obliged  to 
them.  Only  fancy  —  seven  hundred  a 
year !     That's  to  be  the  allowance." 

"  Oh!  "  cried  Phcebe,  in  delight,  "  we  can 
do  all  sorts  of  things  with  that.  But," 
suddenly  turning  grave,  "  why  did  you 
stay  away  from  me  so  long  ?  Do  you 
know  what  I  have  been  afraid  of,"  she 
added,  innocently ;  "  that  there  has  been 
some  young  lady  there — someone  you  have 
been  flirting  with  ?  " 
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This  unintentional  speculation  brought 
the  colour  to  Mr.  Pringle's  cheek. 

"  Why  should  you  think  that  ?"  he  said. 
"  Oh  no  !  we  had  a  pleasant  house  —  a 
number  of  people  ;  and,  of  course,  I  made 
myself  as  agreeable  as  I  could." 

"  Who  was  there  ? "  asked  Phoebe, 
shortly.     "  Tell  me  all  the  names." 

He  mentioned  them,  and,  last  of  all, 
in  a  rather  hurried  fashion,  named  Miss 
Lacroix. 

44  Who  is  she  ?  "  said  Phoebe,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  a  sort  of  companion  for  the 
girls,"  he  said,  turning  away  his  head — an 
action  that  Phcebe  did  not  notice,  though 
her  mother  did. 

"  What  an  odd  name  !  "  said  Phcebe. 
"  Is  she  French  or  English  ?  " 

He  grew  nervous  at  this  question,  par- 
ticularly as  he  felt  the  mother's  eye  upon 
him.  It  would  never  do  that  Phcebe 
should  find  out  that  her  old  friend  and 
enemy  had  come  forward  in  this  curious 
way,  so  he  answered,  impatiently,  "  Oh,  I 
don't  know.  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  Then  he 
eagerly  turned  to  unfold  his  news.  As 
for  the  amount  which  the  "  governor " 
was  to  allow  them,  Phoebe  could  not 
tell  whether  to  think  it  magnificent 
or  the  extreme  of  meanness.  Her  little 
soul  had  no  standards  to  measure  things 
by,  and  she  took  her  opinions  from 
those  sagacious  minds  about  her  who  had 
plain  and  decided  opinions.  It  might 
seem,  certainly,  a  large  sum  to  her,  and  a 
smile  was  beginning  to  hover  about  her 
eyes.  But  her  mother  said  that  "  it  was 
beggarly.  People  with  such  fortunes 
should  be  ashamed  of  giving  a  pittance 
like  that." 

Phcebe,  hearing  this  bold  language,  grew 
grave;  she  detested  shabbiness  of  every 
description.  Her  lips  were  curling  at 
this  affront. 

14  Don't  let  us  take  it,"  she  said ;  "  they 
must  be  made  to  give  us  more.  I'll  speak 
to  old  Sam  myself.  What  day  am  I  to  go 
down  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  for  a  long  time  yet." 

"  Not  for  a  long  time  ?  "  said  her  mother. 
44  What  work  is  this  ?  No  one  ever  heard  of 
such  a  thing.   Who  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  say,"  said  he. 

"  Then  you  ought  to  say.  To  let  your 
wife  be  insulted  in  such  a  way !  I  wonder 
at  your  want  of  spirit !  You  ought  never 
to  have  set  foot  in  the  place  until  she  was 
admitted  with  you." 

44  How  can  I  help  it  ?  We  must  only 
wait  a  little  until  they  come  round." 


"  I  am  going  to  take  Phcebe  for  a  week 
to  the  sea-side,  poor  child  !  She  wants 
change.     You  come  too." 

"Oh,  I  have  to  go  back,"  he  said,  "to- 
morrow." 

The  mother  fixed  her  eyes  on  him. 

"  Go  back  to-morrow  ?     Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  because Well,  I  am  the  eldest 

son,  and  I've  to  entertain  the  people.  They 
expect  me." 

Mrs.  Dawson  said  no  more;  but  that 
steady,  searching  look  made  Mr.  Pringle 
feel  uncomfortable. 

"You  will  be  glad  to  hear,"  she  said, 
"  that  Tom  will  soon  be  in  town." 

He  stamped  with  impatience,  answering 
not  the  words,  but  the  ellipsis. 

"  What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  won't  see 
him,  or  listen  to  any  of  his  low,  vulgar 
bullyings.  If  any  more  of  this  goes  on, 
it  will  have  to  come  to  an  end — setting  a 
fellow  like  that  at  me,  if  everything  isn't 
to  your  liking  !  I  know  who  puts  him  up 
to  this ;  and  if  it  isn't  stopped,  it  will  be 
worse " 

"  Don't  make  such  a  fool  of  yourself — 
threatening  your  poor  wife  in  this  way. 
You  needn't  see  my  son,  if  you  don't  like. 
What  does  all  this  mean,  pray  ?  " 

"Oh,  you  know  well   enough "  he 

began. 

44  Oh  !  I  know  !  Well,  yes.  Only  it 
would  be  prudent  not  to  awaken  Tom's 
suspicions.  He  is  so  devoted  to  his  darling 
sister  that  he  might  take  it  into  his  head 
to  go  down " 

"  Do  you  know  it  would  be  a  capital 
plan,  mamma !  Tom  is  so  wise ;  he  would 
settle  everything." 

Here  Mr.  Pringle  turned  pale  and 
red  alternately ;  for  he  felt  that  if  Tom 
did  go  down,  he  would  not  "  settle  every- 
thing," but  he  would  certainly  find  out  a 
good  deal,  and  give  it  the  worst  colouring. 
He  had  a  good  mind  to  checkmate  "  the 
whole  set " — for  he  was  beginning  to  look 
on  them  all  as  a  league  of  opponents 
banded  against  him — by  a  bold  defiance, 
and  by  telling  them  openly  of  the  cause 
that  detained  him.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this 
bold  coup  might  have  been  successful,  but 
Mr.  Pringle  had  not  the  courage  to  try  it. 

However,  Mrs.  Dawson's  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  she  was  convinced  that  there 
was  some  influence  at  work,  other  than 
that  of  difficulties  made  by  the  family, 
which  were  working  to  prevent  her  child's 
return  to  the  home  where  she  was  entitled 
to  be. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  act  cautiously 
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and  delicately ;  perhaps,  so  cautiously 
as  not  to  act  at  all.  For  she  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  gain  an  entrance 
to  Joliffe's  Court,  and  that  there  was  no 
means  of  doing  so.  She  was  determined, 
however,  that  she  would  not  wait  very 
much  longer,  and  that  by  some  means  or 
other  her  child  should  be  placed  in  her 
proper  position.  And  with  this  resolve 
she  went  into  the  country  for  a  few  days, 
to  prepare  herself,  as  it  were,  for  the 
coming  struggle. 

Phoebe  was  too  low-spirited  to  go  with 
her,  and  piteously  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  at  home.  She  was  a  nervous,  flutter- 
ing little  soul ;  very  excitable,  with  the 
feverisbness  of  mind  which  so  often  leads 
to  a  feverishness  of  body.  This  perpetual 
strain  and  expectancy  had  the  most  wear- 
ing effect ;  her  mother,  with  an  effusion  of 
affection,  was  too  busy  to  note  symptoms, 
though,  when  any  illness  came,  she  would 
be  the  most  devoted  of  nurses,  and,  it 
must  be  added,  the  "fussiest."  Our  Phoebe 
at  first  fretted,  then  began  to  pine  and 
languish.  This  current  of  "  crosses  "  and 
ill-luck  began  to  tell  upon  her.  She  was 
left  alone  in  the  dreary,  weary  lodgings, 
with  no  one  to  speak  to  but  the  servants. 
She  had  no  companions  with  whom  she 
might  prattle  all  her  thoughts — pleasant 
or  distressing,  as  the  case  might  be — and 
thus  find  enjoyment  or  relief.  "No  one 
would  have  guessed  from  her  bright  eye 
that  she  was  ill ;  from  the  "  gameness  "  of 
her  nature  she  disdained  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  she  was  in  this  fevered  or  nervous 
state.  The  feeling  was  gaining  on  her 
every  hour  that  she  had  lost  her  hold  on 
"  his "  affections,  and  that  her  life  in 
future  was  to  furnish  dismal  evidence  of 
this  mistake. 

And  yet  this  long  period  of  desertion 
was  not  without  its  effect  on  Phoebe.  She 
was,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  upon  herself, 
and  made  to  reflect.  In  her  case  the 
"uses  of  adversity"  became  more  or  less 
"  sweet."  First,  the  sense  of  blank  dis- 
appointment began  to  work ;  the  delicate 
bloom  of  romance  which  had  lain  on  the 
surface  of  her  delicate  nature  was  being 
rudely  brushed  away.  She  was  seeing  life 
in  all  its  hard,  rough  outlines.  This  was 
a  new  and  painful  revelation,  and,  indeed, 
had  much  to  do  with  her  illness.  She 
had  set  out  on  life  as  though  it  were  to 


be  a  sort  of  delicious  dream,  or  some- 
thing like  the  transformation  scene  of  a 
Christmas  pantomime.  She  had  conceived 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  as  to 
"paying;"  that  the  goods  of  the  earth 
were  to  come  to  her  without  trouble ; 
that  when  such  an  ugly  thing  as  a  bill 
arrived,  it  represented  the  money  with 
which  it  was  to  be  paid,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  just  as  a  bank-note  did  sove- 
reigns. Then  there  were  sicknesses  and 
sorrows  ;  but  these  were  to  be  read  of  and 
compassionated  at  a  distance,  but  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  touch  her. 
Above  all,  there  was  to  be  no  such  thing 
for  her  as  that  grim,  practical  being,  "  her 
husband,"  but  a  lover  always — that  tender, 
romantic  being,  with  youth  ever  on  his 
shoulders,  and  ever  devoted  to  her. 

It  was  this  last  disenchantment  that  had 
chilled  her  heart,  and  almost  made  her  shiver 
as  she  thought  of  it.  The  delicate  silver 
cords  were  snapped.  What  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  unsubstantial  image  was  always 
before  her  —  a  cruel,  uncongenial  man, 
always  harsh  to  her,  and,  as  she  had  begun 
to  believe,  actually  hating  her.  Here 
was  the  shock,  here  the  pang.  Again  and 
again  it  came  back  upon  her,  piercing 
her  little  soul  as  with  a  sharp  dagger. 
The  thousand  instances — first  of  coldness, 
then  of  cruel  speech,  then  of  plain,  open 
dislike — would  come  back  to  her  again 
and  again,  and  with  it  a  feeling  that  all 
was  closed  for  her  ;  that  there  was  nothing 
to  look  to — nothing  to  hope  for. 

But,  as  we  said,  this  cruel  chastening 
had  its  fruit,  and  this  perpetual  discussion 
within  herself,  and  continued  speculation 
upon  what  had  occurred,  led  to  the 
hardening  of  such  purpose  as  was  in  her 
little  soul.  The  thought  that  most  preyed 
upon  her  was  that  she  had  given  away 
her  affections,  and  that  they  were  lost  to 
her  for  ever. 

Then  it  was  that  with  a  pining,  wistful 
longing,  she  thought  of  the  generous, 
manly  heart,  which  she  knew  had  such  an 
interest  in  her,  and  which  had  already 
helped  her  in  so  chivalrous  a  style.  It 
was  some  pleasure  to  her  to  think  of  that 
night,  and  the  memory  of  it  often  came 
back  to  her.  But  he,  too,  had  deserted 
her  like  all  the  rest,  or,  like  all  the  rest, 
set  her  down  as  a  child.  Poor  child, 
poor  Phoebe  ! 
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CHAPTER  X.    A  VISIT  TO  THE  PRISONERS. 

There  had  been  not  a  few  rows  at  "  the 
shop  "  in  its  time  :  its  natural  atmosphere 
was  of  that  character  that  could  only  be 
cleared  by  storm3 ;  but  there  had  never 
been  such  a  row  as   that   Charlton  Fair 
row.     It  would  have  been  difficult,  as  in 
another   world-famous    locality,    to    find 
i  '  twenty  righteous,  or  even  ten,  in  the  place, 
during  periods  of   commotion :    so  many 
were  tarred  with  the  same,  brush  of  in- 
\  subordination.    But  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion there  was  absolutely  no  one  who  could 
plead  "  Not  guilty,"  save  some  half-dozen 
gentlemen-cadets  who  had  the  great  good 
fortune  to  be  in  hospital,  though,  of  course, 
among  those  were  not  included   Messrs. 
Bright  and  Jefferson,  the  very  belli  teter- 
rima   causa — "the   beggars   who    started 
the    whole     thing,"    as    the    unclassical 
Landon   expressed   it.      It  was   perfectly 
understood,    too,    that    these    immaculate 
half-dozen  would  have  joined  the  rest  of 
the  rioters,  had  they  but  had  the  oppor- 
tunity; so  that  it  seemed  absurd,  even  to 
the  authorities  themselves,  to  raise  them 
to  the  extreme  pinnacle  of  promotion — as 
must  needs  be  the  case  if  all  the  others 
should   be   depressed,  or   still  more  sup- 
pressed— in  reward   for  an  indisposition 
which   was    purely   physical.       Moreover, 
if  all  these  gentlemen- cadets  were  expelled 
en  masse,  what  would  become  of  the  corps 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  of  the  Artillery, 
to  which  the  Military  Academy  was,  as  it 
were,  the  feeder?     It  was  usual  enough 


for  promotion  to  be  impeded  at  the  other 
end  of  the  military  career,  but  stagaation 
at  the  commencement  would  be  fatal. 
Doubtless  the  more  sagacious  of  the  juniors 
took  this  fact  into  their  consideration  when 
they  entered  into  revolt  with  so  light  a 
heart,  foreseeing  that,  whatever  havoc 
authority  should  make  among  the  ring- 
leaders, they,  the  mere  rank  and  file,  must 
rather  benefit  than  otherwise,  and  could  in 
no  case  be  themselves  obliterated  from  the 
muster-roll  of  their  country's  heroes. 

But  in  respect  to  the  old.  cadets,  or  old 
offenders — for  the  words  were  unhappily 
synonymous  in  those  days — matters  looked 
very  black.  Authority  long  contemned  had 
been  in  this  instance  placed  so  publicly  at 
defiance,  that  it  was  necessary  that  examples 
should  be  made.  The  only  question  was 
how  many  examples  ?  The  authorities  were 
by  no  means  in  a  hurry  to  come  to  a  decision, 
for  the  matter  was  really  momentous  ;  and 
perhaps  they  took  into  account  that  delay, 
since  it  involved  suspense,  would  in  itself 
be  no  light  punishment  to  the  culprits. 
And  in  the  meantime  the  "  poor  young 
gentlemen,"  as  Ella  called  them,  were 
confined  to  their  barracks. 

Forbidden  to  "  walk  up  and  down  "  the 
outside  world,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Father  of  Evil,  they  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  tormenting  the 
poor  "  neuxes  "  within  their  boundaries  ; 
and  thus,  if  they  did  not  repent  of  their 
disobedience  themselves,  they  at  least 
caused  others  to  repent  of  it. 

Landon,  however,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
not  one  to  bully  anybody  for  the  sake  of 
bullying,  whatever  pain  he  inflicted  out 
of  "  gaiety  of  heart ; "  and  he  and  Darall 
were  pacing  the  parade-ground  together 
on  the  afternoon  succeeding  the  expedition 
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to  the  fair,  engaged  in  serious  talk.  That 
Darall  should  be  depressed  was  natural, 
under  the  circumstances,  but  it  seemed  to 
his  friend  that  his  melancholy  was  out  of 
proportion  to  his  peril. 

"  Come,  old  fellow,  you  take  too  gloomy 
a  view  of  this  affair,"  said  he  ;  "if  you  are 
to  be  lost  to  the  service  through  yesterday's 
escapade,  what  sinner  of  us  all  is  to  be 
saved  ?" 

"  It  is  not  only  this  row,  and  its  con- 
sequences, that  is  troubling  me,"  returned 
the  other,  kicking  the  pebbles  away  as  he 
spoke ;  "  I  am  altogether  out  of  humour 
with  my  lot  in  life ;  it  seems  so  devilish 
hard,  somehow,  to  be  so  poor." 

"Harder  than  it  seemed  yesterday,  do 
you  mean,  old  fellow?"  inquired  Landon 
slyly. 

"Well,  yes,  it  does  seem  harder.  Of 
course  it  is  very  foolish  to  entertain  such 
regrets,  but  when  I  think  of  those  nice 
girls  we  met  yesterday  afternoon " 

"  Steady,  steady,  my  good  friend ;  you 
must  not  think  of  both  of  them ;  besides, 
one  of  them  is  copyright." 

"Well,  when  I  think  of  that  nice 
girl  that  I  met  yesterday,  so  sweet,  and 
modest,  and  good-humoured,  and  reflect 
that  I  am  so  situated  that  I  shall  never,  in 
all  human  probability,  be  in  a  position  to 
ask  her  to  become  my  wife " 

"  Never  is  a  long  day,  Hugh,"  interrupted 
his  friend,  laughing ;  "  and  in  due  time, 
when  you  have  got  your  company,  you  will 
meet  with  another  girl  just  like  her." 

"  There  is  none  like  her — none  !  "  ex- 
claimed Darall  passionately. 

"  My  poor  Hugh,  is  it  indeed  so  bad  as 
that,  then?"  said  Landon,  pityingly.  "I 
had  no  idea  you  were  so  smitten." 

"  Well,  of  course  I  have  no  right  to  be, 
as  though  I  were  a  fellow  like  yourself, 
who  has  money  at  his  back,  and  is  his  own 
master,"  returned  Hugh,  bitterly.  "  I  was 
a  fool  even  to  talk  about  it;  but  you  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  at  least 
never  dreamt  of  calling  upon  Miss  Ray,  or 
of  writing  a  letter  to  her." 

"  My  dear  Hugh,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  you  should  not  call,  except 
that  you  can't  leave  the  barracks  ;  and  as 
to  my  writing  to  Miss  Mayne,  I  should  not 
have  dreamt  of  doing  so,  save  to  excuse 
myself  from  not  calling,  which  I  had 
promised  to  do.  By  the  time  I  am  my 
own  master,  as  you  call  it — that  is,  when 
I  am.  informed  that  the  Queen  has  no  more 
occasion  for  my  services — this  girl  will 
have  probably  forgotten  all  about  me 


By  jingo  !  there  they  both  are  in  that 
pony-carriage  yonder." 

"Where?"  cried  Darall,  excitedly;  "I 
only  see  an  officer  and  a  lady." 

"Well,  they  are  the  colonel  and  Miss 
Mayne ;  you  don't  suppose  the  two  girls 
would  have  called  upon  us  alone,  do  you  ? 
See,  they  have  stopped  at  the  lodge,  and 
the  colonel  is  beckoning  to  us." 

"  He  is  beckoning  to  you,  not  to  me," 
said  Darall  curtly,  and  as  his  companion 
ran  off  to  the  gateway,  he  turned  to  a 
group  of  old  cadets  who  were  engaged  in 
hanging  neuxes  over  the  wall  of  the  sunk 
fence  by  one  arm,  it  is  to  be  hoped  with 
some  scientific  view  of  testing  the  power 
of  endurance  in  the  human  muscle.  In 
these  days,  when  even  the  vivisection 
of  animals  is  objected  to,  this  practice 
would  be  called  cruel,  and  Darall  was 
so  far  ahead  of  his  age  as  to  hold  it  to 
be  so. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  you  fellows,"  said  he, 
in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  "  if  Whymper 
drops  " — for  it  was  that  unhappy  young 
gentleman  who  was  in  process  of  sus- 
pension— "he'll  break — his  arrest." 

His  tormentors  pulled  him  up  in  an 
instant.  The  idea  of  breaking  his  bones, 
or  even  his  neck,  would  not  have  alarmed 
them,  but  to  make  him  break  his  arrest, 
by  being  dropped  out  of  the  precincts  of 
"  the  enclosure,"  would  have  been  an  in- 
expiable wrong  indeed.  The  cultivation  of 
truth — mainly,  however,  in  connection  with 
martial  matters — was  carried  to  such  per- 
fection at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
that  other  branches  of  morality  suffered, 
just  as  a  high  -  pressure  mathematical 
system  sometimes  produces  wranglers  who 
can't  spell.  "Fiat  justitia  ruat  coelum" 
was  their  second  motto — "  Ubique,"  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  their  first — and  its 
free  translation  was,  "Break  all  the  com- 
mandments, but  not  your  word." 

While  Darall  was  thus  playing  the  part 
of  a  Don  Quixote  in  rescuing  the  oppressed, 
hi3  friend  Landon  was  following  his  in- 
stincts, and  making  himself  agreeable  to 
his  Dulcinea.  Their  meeting — considering 
it  was  watched  afar  by  at  least  fifty  gentle- 
men-cadets, who  had  fixed  their  gaze  upon 
the  charming  Ella  with  as  great  unanimity 
as  though  they  had  received  the  military 
direction  of  "  Eyes  right " — was  singu- 
larly free  from  embarrassment.  Mr.  Cecil 
Landon  was  gifted  with  that  very  neces- 
sary attribute  of  a  warrior — presence  of 
mind;  and  Ella  had  no  eyes  except  for 
him. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Landon,"  said 
she,  "  and  so  is  my  uncle,  to  hear  that  you 
are  in  such  trouble." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  grumpily, 
"we  are  both  devilish  sorry." 

"I  only  hope,"  she  went  on  with  a 
charming  smile,  "that  your  present  posi- 
tion is  not  in  any  way  owing  to  your  gallant 
behaviour  with  respect  to  Miss  Ray  and 
myself." 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Landon,  "though 
even  if  it  were  so,  I  should  consider  it  to 
be  paying  very  cheaply  for  what  was  a 
great  pleasure." 

"  I  believe  the  whole  lot  of  you  will  be 
expelled,  ".observed  the  colonel,  confidently; 
he  hated  compliments  to  women — unless 
they  were  paid  by  himself. 

"  Well,  indeed,  sir,  I  hope  not,  for  my 
friend's  sake.  It  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance, in  my  own  case,  one  way  or  the 
other." 

"By  jingo,  if  I  were  Sir  Hercules,  I 
would  make  it  of  importance  to  every 
man  Jack  of  you.  The  idea  of  the  Cadet 
Company  acting  contrary  to  orders " 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  interrupted  Ella, 
"  pray  remember  that  however  awful  that 
crime  may  be,  the  commission  of  it  was 
the  cause  of  your  niece  being  rescued  from 
a  most  disagreeable  situation.  That  is 
surely  Mr.  Darall  I  see  yonder ;  is  it  pos- 
sible he  means  to  cut  me  ?  " 

"By  no  means,"  said  Landon;  "but 
the  fact  is,  he  is  very  diffident." 

"Diffident?  "  chuckled  the  colonel.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  fellow  is  shy  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  that  lusus  naturae,  a 
shy  cadet,  a  little  nearer." 

Whereupon  Landon,  laughing,  beckoned 
to  his  friend  to  come  to  the  gate,  and  the 
colonel,  getting  out  of  the  pony-carriage, 
advanced  to  meet  him,  leaving  the  young 
people  alone. 

"  Darall  is  afraid  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  Miss  Mayne,"  said  Landon, 
in  quick,  soft  tones,  "  for  fear  it  should  be 
the  means  of  reintroducing  him  to  your 
friend,  Miss  Ray ;  he  is  very  susceptible, 
and  yet  he  feels,  poor  fellow,  that  further 
knowledge  of  her  would  only  lead  to  dis- 
appointment," 

"  On  her  side,  or  his,  I  wonder  ?  " 
argued  Ella,  with  a  touch  of  scorn  which 
became  her  admirably ;  she  was  one  of 
those  women  whose  beauty  is  heightened 
by  piquancy  of  that  sort,  whereas  Grade's 
looks  would  have  suffered  from  it. 

"  Of  course,  upon  his  side,"  said  Landon  ; 
"  though   I   must   be  allowed   to   say   of 


Darall  that  he  is  worthy  of  any  woman's 
gracious  regard." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Landon  ;  that  is  saying 
a  great  deal  for  another  gentleman — who 
is  himself  so  very  diffident,  too." 

"Well,  that  is  the  very  reason,"  answered 
the  other,  laughing ;  "  since  he  will  never 
say  so  much  upon  his  own  account." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  diffident,  Mr. 
Landon." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  quite  so  shy  as 
Darall,"  answered  Landon,  demurely. 

"  Nor,  let  us  hope,  quite  so  susceptible  ?  " 

"  That  is  true  ;  I  am  not  so  easily  en- 
raptured ;  but  when  it  does  happen  — 
and  it  has  only  happened  once — then  I 
feel  it  very  much  indeed,"  and  the  young 
gentleman  heaved  a  little  sigh. 

The  colour  rose  in  Ella's  cheek,  though 
she  strove  to  suppress  it.  There  could 
surely  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  one  in- 
stance of  which  he  spoke,  and  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  hear  him  express  such 
sentiments. 

"Do  you  think  it  will  be  really  injudicious 
of  me  to  speak  of  your  friend  to  Miss  Ray, 
Mr.  Landon  ?  I  am  sure  she  would  naturally 
wish  to  see  and  thank  him — as  I  confess  I 
did  in  your  case — for  his  chivalrous  be- 
haviour of  yesterday ;  but  if  it  is  certain 
— that  is,  I  mean  if  his  circumstances 
are  so  adverse,  and  he  has  really  allowed 
himself  to  think  seriously  of  her.  upon  so 
very  short  an  acquaintance " 

"  I  don't  think  time  has  much  to  do 
with  liking,"  observed  Landon,  with  a 
philosophic  air  ;  "  one  sees  an  exquisite 
landscape,  for  instance,  it  may  be  only 
for  once,  but  its  peculiar  charm  is  never 
forgotten;  a  thousand  beautiful  scenes 
may  in  their  time  present  themselves,  but 
they  fade  away  from  the  mind,  while  that 
particular  one  abides — remains  for  ever  as 
the  fairest." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Ella,  flipping  at  a  fly 
upon  the  pony's  ear  with  her  whip ;  "  and 
if  you  grew  more  familiar  with  it,  its 
charms  would  perhaps  vanish." 

"  That  would,  be  your  fault,"  answered 
Landon  ;  "  that  is,"  added  he,  hastily,  "  my 
fault,  I  mean  "  (and  here  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  said  more  than  he  had  in- 
tended made  his  fluent  tongue  hesitate, 
while  his  voice  grew  very  soft  and  low), 
"I  mean  that  the  true  lover — whether  of 
nature,  or — or — of  any  other  object — only 
grows  the  fonder,  the  more  knowledge  he 
has  of  that  which  charmed  him  at  first." 

"  I  think  a  landscape  does  grow  upon 
one,"  said  Ella,  meditatively. 
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"  And  not  only  a  landscape,  believe  me, 
Miss  Mayne ;  if  the  opportunity  is  only 
afforded " 

Ella  was  glad  to  turn  her  eyes  from  his 
handsome,  eager  face,  and  fix  them  upon 
Darall,  whom  the  colonel  had  now  brought 
up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

"  Here  is  the  lusus,"  said  he,  "  the 
prodigy,  the  one  and  only  specimen  of 
the  '  shy  cadet '  that  has  appeared  since 
the  Academy  was  founded." 

"  Then  there  was  no  such  thing  in  your 
time,  it  appears,  uncle  ?  "  said  Ella. 

"No,  by  gad,  there  wasn't,"  said  the 
colonel,  confidently  ;  "  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  not  the  impudence  to  break 
the  standing  orders." 

"Were  my  uncle  and  I  so  very  for- 
midable, Mr.  Darall,  that  you  were  afraid 
to  come  near  us  ?  "  asked  Ella,  smiling. 
"  We  only  came  to  thank  you  for  your 
gallant  service  of  yesterday." 

"I  did  not  think  it  was  worth  your 
thanks,  Miss  Mayne,"  answered  Darall, 
blushing  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair. 

Landon  and  Ella  regarded  him  with 
amused  interest.  Not  a  word  had  these 
two  young  folks  whispered,  be  it  observed, 
of  a  common  flame  ;  but  they  had  hinted 
of  it  in  the  case  of  others,  and  this  is  as 
sure  a  method  of  making  love  as  there  is. 
It  was  astonishing  what  way  they  had 
made  with  one  another,  thus  indirectly, 
and  under  cover  of  sympathy  for  their 
respective  friends. 

"  Oh,  that  was  the  reason,  was  it,  Mr. 
Darall?  I  assure  you  that  is  not  my 
opinion,  nor  that  of  my  friend  Miss  Ray, 
whom  I  am  just  about  to  visit.  She  will 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  you  hold  our  ad- 
venture so  lightly.  Her  notion  is  that  we 
were  rescued  from  a  barbarous  rabble  by 
two  brave  knights.  I  suppose  I  may  tell 
her,  at  least,  that  you  would,  have  called  to 
inquire  after  her  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  arrest  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Mayne,  if  that  was  my 
duty,  pray  excuse  me  to  her  upon  the 
grounds  you  mention." 

"  If  it  was  his  duty  !  only  listen  to  that, 
uncle  ;  surely  to  call  upon  a  rescued  damsel 
the  next  morning  is  set  down  among  the 
articles  of  war." 

It  was  very  hard  of  Ella  to  persecute 
the  young  man  so ;  but  then  women  are 
so  hard — except  when  they  are  softer  than 
butter. 

"Let  the  poor  lad  alone,"  said  the 
colonel,  getting  into  the  carriage,  and 
taking  the  reins  from  his  niece's  hands; 


"  you'll  make  him  deuced  glad  to  be  in 
arrest,  and  so  far  protected  from  these 
duties  as  you  call  them.  It  would  be  a 
mere  compliment,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  ask  you  to  dinner,  gentle- 
men, else  I  am  sure  both  myself  and 
the  commissary  would  be  delighted  to 
see  you." 

"  Especially  the  commissary,"  said  Ella, 
laughing. 

"You  are  very  good,  colonel,"  said 
Landon ;  "  but  until  this  row  has  blown 
over,  we  cannot  leave  the  enclosure,  save 
to  go  to  church,"  added  he  in  a  low  tone, 
as  he  pressed  Ella's  hand. 

At  the  same  moment  Darall  saluted  the 
colonel,  who  said,  "  Good-bye,  young  fellow, 
I'll  not  forget  that  little  matter  with  Sir 
Hercules,"  and  then  the  pony  -  carriage 
whirled  away  towards  the  town. 

"  My  dear  Ella,  you  don't  object,  I  know, 
to  my  speaking  my  mind,"  observed  the 
colonel,  after  a  considerable  silence. 

"  Not  at  all,  uncle ;  I  like  people  to 
speak  out.  But  I  warn  you  that,  if  your 
mind  is  set  against  Mr.  Landon,  your  speak- 
ing it  will  be  useless." 

"  You  are  still  thinking  seriously  about 
that  young  man,  then  ?  I  was  in  hopes, 
from  your  manner — and  I  must  be  allowed 
to  add  from  his — that  there  was  nothing 
likely  to  come  of  it." 

Ella  bit  her  lip,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
fire.  This  was  the  second  time  that  her 
uncle  had  hinted  that  she  was  "  throwing 
herself  at  Landon's  head,"  and  this  time  it 
had  a  sting  in  it,  for  she  was  conscious  of 
having  given  him  great  encouragement. 
She  was  silent  for  more  than  a  minute, 
and  only  just  as  they  reached  the  Artillery 
Barracks,  for  which  they  were  bound,  in- 
quired carelessly,  "  Well,  uncle,  and  now 
for  this  bit  of  your  mind." 

"  Nay,  Ella,  it  is  not  now  worth  men- 
tioning. Only,  if  those  two  young  men 
had  been  equally  indifferent  to  you — as  I 
thought  they  were " 

"  Well,  uncle,  let  us  suppose  that  to  be 
the  case,  so  as  not  to  lose  your  valuable 
observation." 

"  I  was  about  to  remark,  Ella,"  returned 
the  colonel  viciously,  "  that  in  my  judg- 
ment Mr.  Darall  is  worth  at  least  a  dozen 
of  Mr.  Landon." 

"  That  will  please  Gracie  very  much,  for 
she  is  quite  of  your  opinion,"  returned  Ella 
coolly,  "  so  mind  you  tell  her,"  and  she 
waved  her  hand  to  the  young  lady  in 
question,  who  was  standing  at  her  window 
as  the  pony  stopped  beneath  it. 
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A  STRAW-PLAIT  MARKET. 


At  Hitchin,  on  every  Tuesday  through- 
out the  year,  and  at  the  early  hour  of  nine 
in  the  morning,  there  is  held  a  straw-plait 
market.  To  it  come  ruddy  women,  bronzed 
and  buxom,  and  keen-tongued  women,  and 
haggard  women,  and  timid  little  girls,  and 
sturdy  old  gossips  and  goodies;  and  they 
are  to  be  seen  trudging  into  Hitchin,  past 
acres  and  acres  of  lovely  lavender,  delicious 
in  rich  colour  and  rich  fragrance ;  along 
clean- clipped  lanes  bordered  with  ground- 
ivy,  under  old,  old  box-trees,  the  height  of 
limes,  the  girth  of  cedars,  as  forked  and 
as  green-crusted ;  and  they  can  be  followed, 
carrying  their  links  of  plait  upon  their 
arms,  as  they  pass  close  by  the  low-browed 
shops  and  the  overhanging  hostelries,  and 
as  they  merge  into  the  market-place,  and 
take  up  their  stand.  They  chatter  reso- 
lutely whilst  they  wend  their  way,  do  these 
Herts  women.  Their  homes  are  the  warm- 
hued  villages  scattered  round  about,  such 
as  Baldock,  Fisher's  Green,  Todd's  Green, 
Red-cut  Green,  Hipplitz,  Pollitz  (if  the 
spelling  is  too  Saxon,  it  must  be  for- 
given; it  is  local  and  colloquial),  Much 
Wymondley,  Little  Wymondley,  Willian, 
Score's  Mill,  Alsey,  ISTine  Springs,  Tibb's 
Bush,  Water  Dell ;  and,  as  real  life  is  lived 
in  these  warm-hued  villages — where  cow- 
slips are  still  called  cowpaigles,  a  lunch  is 
a  bever,  a  harvest-home  is  a  lager-day ; 
it  follows  that  there  is  much  news  to  be 
heard  and  told  on  these  weekly  market- 
meetings.  There  is  no  cessation  of  the 
chatter  either,  but  only  some  abatement 
of  its  tone,  when  business  is  commencing 
and  the  market-place  is  reached. 

It  is  the  upper  side  of  the  largish  square, 
which  is  the  market-place  of  Hitchin,  that 
is  subject  to  the  gradual  but  sure  invasion 
of  the  sunburnt  and  voluble  straw-plaiters. 
They  occupy  it — a  few  at  first,  but  more 
as  the  minutes  go  on — till  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  them  in  a  loud  cluster ;  and 
till  they  fashion  themselves,  roughly,  but 
with  pretty-clear  intent,  into  three  or  four 
close  double  rows.  Laden  is  each  woman ; 
and  each  woman  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.  Their  left  arms  are  thrust 
through  their  coils,  or  links,  of  plait,  if 
they  have  only  as  much  as  one  arm  will 
hold ;  both  arms  are  thrust  through,  if 
they  have  more ;  and  there  the  plait  hangs, 
all  round  in  front  of  them,  like  a  capacious 
and  very  unwieldy  muff.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  plait.  One  sort  is  known  as  Devon, 
otherwise  double;  which  means  plaited  with 


as  many  as  fourteen  straws.  One  sort  is 
single  ;  plaited,  in  the  most  usual  way,  in 
seven.  Another  is  whole ;  plaited  (in 
seven)  with  unsplit  straws,  kept  in  their 
native  round.  Another  sort,  again,  is 
twisted  edge ;  with  the  distinction  .the 
name  implies.  But  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  value  or  variety,  all  are  carried 
in  bunches  of  ten  yards  long ;  all  have  a 
little  tab,  or  end,  of  coloured  print, 
tied  on  the  string  that  binds  up  the 
whole,  so  that  each  plaiter  may  be  able, 
after  sale,  to  speak  positively  to  her  own. 
By  the  score  is  the  plait  sold,  being  two 
of  the  pieces  ten  yards  long ;  the  whole  of 
the  stock,  of  one  sort,  that  each  woman 
has,  is  implied  in  the  purchase,  division 
never  being  worth  while ;  and  the  buyers 
(who  are  men  from  Luton,  Dunstable,  and 
elsewhere,  where  the  plait  is  sewn  up  into 
hats  and  bonnets)  walk  between  the  close 
rows  of  women,  looking  for  the  sort  of 
plait  that  suits  their  needs,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  price  at  which  it  will  be  sold,  with 
a  large  amount  of  skirmishing  and  raillery. 

"  Rough  stuff,  this  !  "  was  the  cry  of  one 
of  the  men,  contemptuously,  the  morning 
these  matters  were  observed.  "  Rough  as 
it  can  be  !  Whatever  d'ye  want  for  this 
rough  lot  ?  " 

"  Ten." 

Monosyllabic,  it  will  be  seen ;  curt,  per- 
emptory. The  woman  addressed  knew  she 
was  asking,  according  to  rule,  about  a 
third  more  than  she  meant  to  take ;  knew 
she  would  have,  in  her  own  phraseology,  to 
"  sink."  But  she  was  firm,  as  she  flung  out 
her  price  ;  she  was  utterly  unconciliatory. 

The  man  was  aware.  "  Give  ye  six," 
was  his  cunning  proposition. 

"  That  ye  sha'ant !  "  was  the  vixenish 
rejoinder;  with  the  plait  tossed  down  sneer- 
ingly,  with  defiance  among  the  neighbour- 
ing women,  and  the  bargain  at  an  end. 

"  Give  ye  six  and  a  half  for  this,"  said 
another  buyer  to  another  plaiter,  as  he 
scrutinised  her  wares. 

"No." 

"  Ye'll  get  no  more.  Better  let  me  give 
it." 

The  woman  blazed.  "  Why,  that  other 
man  bid  me  seven  !  "  she  cried.  "  And  I'll 
get  ten  and  a  half,  or  nothing  !  And  I'll 
take  good  care  I  don't  plaat  no  more  whole 
plaats  for  anybody  !  They  cost  me  ten  for 
the  straaws  ! " 

That  was  a  horrible — misrepresentation. 
"  Straaws  "  were  selling  at  an  adjacent 
part  of  the  market,  a  little  lower  down,  at 
twopence  and  threepence  a  bundle  (bundles 
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being  those  miniature  sheaves  seen  in  shop 
windows,  the  thickness  two  hands  can  span, 
and  nine  or  ten  inches  high)  ;  and  a  bundle, 
it  is  well  known  to  every  plaiter,  can  always 
make  two  score  yards  of  plait,  or  three, 
if  it  turn  out  at  the  best,  and  is  used 
j  udiciously .  However,  \ '  plaat ' '  -  bidding 
seeming  like  love  and  war,  with  all 
things  fair  in  the  pursuance  of  it,  the 
woman's  statement  passed  unchallenged. 

"Ye  see,"  said  another  plaiter  in  expla- 
nation, "  if  the  trade's  brisk,  ye  have  what 
ye  ask  ;  "  and,  as  it  was  too  early  then,  it 
may  be  supposed,  to  decide  the  trade  was 
not  brisk,  the  ask  was  high. 

"  What  d'ye  want  ?  "  cried  a  dealer,  a 
few  steps  away.  "Ye've  got  some 'fine 
rubbish  here,  I  feel  bound  to  tell  ye  !  " 

It  was  all  to  depreciate  the  value ;  but 
the  woman  was  equal  to  the  occasion  "  Ye 
call  it  rubbish,  do  ye  ? "  she  shrieked. 
"'Tain't  ought  to  be,  then  !  And  I  sha'ant 
sell  it  for  rubbish  price  !  " 

"  What'll  ye  take  for  it  ?     Four  ?  " 

"  Pour  ?  No  !  If  I  sell  it  for  four  next 
week,  I  won't  sell  it  for  less  than  six  this ! " 

There  was  subtlety  in  the  answer.  It 
meant  that  the  woman  would  take  the 
plait  home,  without  selling  any  of  it  at  all ; 
even  if  her  punishment  should  be  that  she 
should  have  to  bring  it  to  market  again, 
to  get  no  more  than  the  same  money.  A 
sister-plaiter  also,  near  by,  used  the  same 
dire  threat,  put  into  plainer  terms. 

"  Ye  sha'ant  have  it  for  eight,"  she 
cried,  to  the  particular  dealer  cheapening 
her  ;  "no!    Not  if  I  take  it  home  again  !  " 

"  Tell  ye  what  I'll  give  ye  for  this — nine 
and-a-half,"  was  another  method  between 
another  couple ;  with  a  tart  "  No  !  That 
you  won't !  "  of  refusal  from  the  seller, 
and  a  high  look  over  the  house-tops  in 
resolution. 

Then  there  was  the  astute  buyer,  who 
suggested:  "Got  any  of  these  to  give  away 
like  ?  "  And  there  was  the  insinuating  one, 
who  said :  "  Come  !  Shall  I  have  these  two 
at  seven,  to  begin  with  ?  "  And  there  was 
the  buyer  who  was  jocose,  and  who  cried : 
"  Ye  want  so  much  coaxing,  Nan !  Come, 
say  yes  !  And  I'll  give  ye  a  little  drop  of 
beer  as  well !  "  He  being  the  same  who 
said  to  another  plaiter,  a  little  farther  on  ; 
"Ye  won't  take  no  notice  of  what  I  say, 
Bet,  a  bit  J  Listen,  and  let  me  mark  it 
down  !  "  And  there  were  the  buyers,  too, 
who  were  not  diplomatists,  but  went  to 
their  work  direct,  crying  :  "  Why,  this  is 
all  spotted  !  "  and  "  Here's  awful  stuff  ?  " 
and   "  See  !     'Tain't  worth  nothing  this, 


except  for  dyeing !  "  and  "  If  I  give  ye 
another  farden,  I'll  eat  my  hat !  " 

"  What! "  cried  a  buyer,  of  some  solidity 
and  circumference,  to  a  delightfully  neat 
old  plaiter,  mushroom-hatted,  as  solid  as 
he.  "  Thirteen  !  Plaat  must  be  well  for 
ye  to  hope  to  get  thirteen  for  this  !  " 

Plaat  was  well,  apparently.  At  any 
rate,  the  old  lady  had  no  budging.  She 
was  bland  and  placid;  with  her  i4  thirteen  " 
placidly  repeated. 

"  Give  ye  twelve,"  her  antagonist  sug- 
gested. 

"  No,  ye  sha'ant !  "  This  sudden  snap 
of  an  answer  was  a  surprise  to  us,  the  old 
soul  not  looking  capable  of  such  quick 
determination. 

It  was  a  surprise,  too,  to  the  buyer,  and 
completely  overcame  him.  He  scribbled 
a  figure  down  on  a  small  slip  of  paper 
without  another  instant  of  hesitation ;  he 
popped  it  into  the  old  plaiter's  disengaged 
hand;  he  silently  passed  down  the  row. 
She,  meanwhile,  glanced  at  the  paper — 
silently,  also.  Then,  her  placidity  re- 
turning, she  gave  the  man  a  short  nod 
of  approval,  and  tucked  the  paper  into  her 
pocket — her  sale  accomplished. 

Now,  this  slip -of -paper  arrangement 
requires  an  explanation.  All  business 
was  effected  by  means  of  it ;  every  buyer 
carried  a  packet  of  the  little  pieces  in  his 
hand,  and,  when  a  woman  had  accepted 
a  slip  of  paper  with  a  figure  written  upon 
it,  it  was  at  once  a  sign  that  she  had  agreed 
to  sell,  and  a  guarantee  of  the  price  at 
which  she  would  be  paid.  It  would  be 
too  cumbersome — it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood— for  a  buyer  to  carry  away  his  pur- 
chases ;  it  would  be  too  lengthy  and  too 
intricate  for  him  to  stop  to  pay  for  them  ; 
so  the  women  kept  their  plait — still  in  its 
heavy  bunches — and  they  all  delivered  it 
at  appointed  inns  when  the  market  had 
closed.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  at  Hitchin.  Two  or  three  of  the 
buyers  were  provided  with  an  underling, 
to  whom  they  carried  the  plait  as  they 
bought  it,  and  who  huddled  it  into  huge 
white  calico  bags  the  size  of  sheets ;  but 
payment  in  these  cases  was  to  be  on  pre- 
sentation of  the  slips  of  paper,  exactly  the 
same  as  in  all  the  others.  Indeed,  all 
through  all  the  sharp  bidding  and  ac- 
cepting, there  was  but  one  dealer  who 
"  settled  "  upon  the  spot.  He  was  a  young 
man,  grave  and  anxious,  to  whom  reckon- 
ing was  new,  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  paying 
for  it ;  for  when  he  had  agreed  to  give 
"  nine   and    a-half,"   and    he    found   the 
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plaiter's  bunch  contained  eight  score,  he 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  how  much  it 
came  to. 

"Eight  score  at  nine  and  a  half,"  he 
said,  with  the  plaiter  as  puzzled  as  he ;  so 
his  only  resource  was  a  Ready  Reckoner, 
the  leaves  of  which  he  rapidly  turned,  and 
with  whose  dictum  he  was  content  to  he 
content.  "  I'll  give  you  five  and  nine,"  he 
cried,  in  a  spirit  of  commercial  amend- 
ment, no  matter  how  deficient  he  might  be 
of  arithmetic  ;  and  when  the  woman  was 
willing,  and  had  handed  him  her  plait, 
he  pulled  out  his  tan-dyed  linen  bag-purse, 
untied  the  strings  of  it,  and  gave  over  the 
amount. 

But,  "  Angel ;  in  good  time,"  was  the 
regular  sort  of  appointment — was,  in  fact, 
said  by  one  quiet  buyer,  as  he  handed  a 
plaiter  one  of  his  slips  of  paper,  and  she 
took  it  with  thorough  comprehension. 

"Swan;  you  know  where,"  was  the 
equally  laconic  speech  of  another. 

Then  there  came,  "  Master  Hawkes  !  " 
cried  by  a  woman,  anxious  to  get  to  the 
Angel,  or  the  Swan,  or  somewhere;  "give 
me  your  ticket  for  this  bit  of  coarse. 
Come !  " 

It  made  Master  Hawkes  unlink  the 
"  bit  of  coarse  "  off  the  woman's  arm,  and 
look  at  it  critically — not  in  the  sun-glare, 
where  it  would  all  seem  glossy  and  white 
enough,  but  in  the  shade  he  made  by  his 
own  bent  body,  where  "  spots  "  or  brown 
streaks  in  the  straw  could  at  once  be 
recognised. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  "I'll  give  ye  a  ticket,  if  ye 
like." 

"What  for?"  demanded  the  woman, 
shrewdly. 

"Eight  and  three-quarters." 

"  Eight  and  three-quarters  !  " 

The  tone  of  this  repetition  gave  promise 
of  a  brisk  battle  to  come,  had  not  a  sudden 
interruption  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
haggling  and  dealing.  Right  down  upon 
tli9  whole,  across  the  market-place  swiftly, 
there  had  swept  a  cloud ;  the  cloud  had 
grown  darker  instantaneously — was  drop- 
ping heavily  down  the  next  instant  upon 
those  who  bid,  and  those  who  took,  and 
those  who  turned  away,  before  they  could 
scarcely  be  certain  they  had  felt  the  first 
spot.  The  effect  was  striking.  Where  there 
had  been  a  crowd  of  rustic  plaiters,  alert 
of  speech,  there  was  now — nothing;  and 
the  narrow  streets  that  fed  the  market- 
place were  being  choked  with  woman 
after  woman,  as  each  one  fled  for  shelter, 


guarding  her  plait-links,  as  best  she  could, 
from  the  ruinous  wet.  Market  was  over, 
irrecoverably.  Besides,  there  was  the  other 
work  to  do  of  paying,  under  a  roof-top 
always ;  and  surely  the  elements  themselves 
had  given  the  time  of  it,  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  be  disputing.  Wisdom  would  be 
in  going  whither  the  women  were  going, 
when  the  play  would  be  brought  to  an 
end. 

It  was  simply  to  the  "  Sun,"  or  the 
"Swan,"  or  the  "Star;"  where  one  of 
these  erected  its  cross-beamed  front  above 
the  footway,  and  had  a  wide,  straight  gap 
in  it  to  let  the  wayfarers  into  its  rough- 
stoned  yard.  Passing  in,  this  "  Sun,"  or 
"  Swan,"  or  "  Star,"  gave  glimpses  of 
glass,  and  pewter,  and  bright  snugness, 
as  doors  were  knowingly  placed  ajar; 
allowed  folks  to  find  themselves  amongst 
carts,  and  horses,  pig -troughs,  pumps, 
and  clucking  hens ;  with  the  way  well 
indicated,  by  a  passing  line  of  plaiters, 
where,  farther,  it  was  necessary  to  go.  A 
little  room  was  the  goal,  away  from  all 
sign  and  symbol  of  the  inn-traffic  generally 
— a  room,  roughness  itself,  with  sacking  in 
one  corner,  with  some  unused  tressels  at 
the  side ;  but,  for  the  rest,  the  buyer's  own, 
and  given  over  to  him,  temporarily,  for 
a  counting-house.  And  there  the  buyer 
stood — himself  on  one  side  of  a  tressel- 
counter,  a  crowd  of  women  on  the  other 
— with  his  cash-box  open,  ready  to  begin. 

"Ticket?"  was  his  demand  constantly, 
and  "  How  much  money  ?  "  for  he  made 
the  plaiters  do  their  own  multiplication. 
None  were  very  sharp  at  it,  and  there 
always  seemed  a  tangle  in  the  talk  when 
it  came  to  calculating.  The  buyer  knew 
it.  Experience  had  taught  him  to  be  very 
definite  about  the  change  he  wanted  out 
of  his  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns ; 
and  to  put  it  so  that  there  could  be  no 
error. 

"It's  five  and  eleven,"  he  would  insist, 
for  instance,  "  and  I  want  four  and  a 
penny.  Four  and  a  penny  is  what  I  want ; 
have  you  got  it  ?  " 

Perhaps  the  women  had,  when  the  gold 
would  be  given ;  perhaps  the  women 
hadn't,  when  they  would  be  sent  out,  to 
be  provided  with  it  somehow,  and  were  not 
to  have  the  more  valuable  coin  till  they 
had  come  back. 

The  buyer  was  given  to  self-criticism 
too  when  the  women  handed  his  purchases 
in,  and  when  he  saw  them  by  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  going  to  pay. 

"  Did  I  give  you  seven  for  this  rough 
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piece?  "  he  cried ;  and,  "Ye  don't  call  this 
clear,  do  you  ?  Why,  ye've  run  all  the 
spots  in  1  And,  again,  u  If  there  comes  a 
wet  week,  we  shall  lose  money  by  all 
of  these  !  "  And,  "  I  gave  a  good  price  for 
that  piece,  and  a  very  good  one  !  That  I 
will  say !  " 

In  reply  to  all  of  which  the  women  did 
battle,  just  as  they  had  done  before. 

"  Yer  price  is  baad,"  they  declared. 
"  Sha'ant  see  my  money  again  for  my 
straaws."  "  It's  all  one  ghell's  work, 
and  as  good  as  good."  "  Sha'ant  do 
no  more  round  work  for  anyone."  "  I 
ain't  a  going  to  sit  and  work  haard,  me 
and  my  ghells  too,  for  nothing."  "I  can 
staand  and  lose  one  week,  thank  Grod ;  I 
ain't  so  baadly  off  as  that."  "  Sha'ant  sink 
threepence  to  please  anybody  :  it's  worth 
sixteen  or  it's  worth  nothing,  and  I  won't 
let  it  go  for  thirteen."  And,  "  That  'un  ! 
I  couldn't  plaat  that  'un  if  it  were  ever 
so  !  Though  this  woman  says  she'd  sooner 
plaat  'em  than  split  'em,  and  they  may 
make  it  up  as  it  is." 

Poor  women,  it  is  no  wonder  they  hung 
fire  at  elevenpence  instead  of  a  shilling, 
and  rattled  out  voluble  remonstrances 
at  the  suggestion  of  sixpences  and  seven- 
pences  !  To  plait  a  score  of  yards  of 
(medium)  plait,  four  hours  would  be  con- 
sumed ;  a  woman  could  only  plait  forty 
yards  a  day,  about  twelve  score  of  yards  a 
week.  If,  then,  she  had  sevenpence  a 
score,  and  had  given  a  penny  for  her 
"straaws,"  yielding  her  a  profit  of  six- 
pence, at  the  week's  end,  with  every  hour 
used  up  for  working,  she  would  only  have 
earned  half-a-dozen  shillings. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed,  either,  that 
plaiting  is  the  only  operation  of  plaiting ; 
and  that  when  nimble  fingers  have  done 
twenty  yards  of  pretty  interlacing  and 
interweaving,  the  twenty  yards  of  plait 
are  done.  There  are  nine  operations  to  add 
to  it ;  not  one  of  which  can  be  omitted. 
These  nine  are,  to  sort,  to  cut  off  dead  ends, 
to  split,  to  mill,  to  wet,  to  clip,  to  mill 
again,  to  bunch,  and  to  steam.  Without 
entering  into  a  minute  description  of  any, 
it  will  be  well,  shortly,  to  give  an  account 
of  each;  and  to  begin  with  the  first,  the 
sorting.  This  is  to  pick  out  the  straws 
that  have  any  discolouring  on  them,  and  to 
lay  them  aside  for  inferior  plait.  If  brown 
marks  are  overlooked,  then  the  brown 
marks  are  "run  in,"  the  plait  will  not  do 
for  the  best  work,  and  the  price  goes 
down.  Cutting  off  dead  ends  is  to  get 
rid   of    the   dull   and    unsightly   patches 


that  are  on  all  the  straws,  if  they  have 
been  taken  from  too  near  the  root.  To 
split,  is  to  run  a  little  machine  through 
each  straw,  which  narrows  it  into  four, 
five,  six,  seven,  or  eight,  available  strips, 
according  to  how  many  little  pins,  or 
slitters,  the  machine  has.  These  machines 
are  little  wooden  tubes,  about  the  size  of  a 
cedar  pencil,  with  steel  slitters  at  one  end  ; 
they  are  sold  in  Hitchin  market  for  two- 
pence and  threepence  a  piece.  To  mill,  is  to 
pass  these  split  straws  (or  the  whole  ones,  for 
the  coarse  plait)  through  heavy  weights 
to  take  out  their  stiffness.  To  wet,  is  to 
dip  the  straws  into  water,  to  make  them 
work  more  easily.  Indeed,  some  plaiters 
wet  their  straws  constantly  in  the  mouth, 
and  others  keep  a  crock  of  water  by  them 
for  frequent  dipping ;  but  it  is  disagreeable 
to  have  too  much  splash  and  damp,  there- 
fore the  regulation  wetting  usually  suffices. 
To  clip,  is  to  cut  off  all  the  straw-ends 
sticking  out  after  plaiting,  that  come  from 
where  an  old  straw  is  plaited  out  and  a 
new  straw  "  set  in."  To  mill  the  second 
time,  is  the  same  as  at  first,  except  that, 
as  it  is  absolutely  the  same  operation  as 
ironing  or  pressing,  where  plait  has  been 
plaited  with  a  twisted  edge,  the  milling 
must  only  be  up  to  this  edge,  not  upon  it, 
or  the  characteristic  would  be  flattened 
out  of  all  use  and  prettiness.  To  bunch, 
is  to  pass  the  plait  from  elbow  to  wrist, 
from  elbow  to  wrist,  over,  like  on  a  card  ; 
to  cut  it  at  ten  links ;  and  to  tie  it  to  keep 
so,  for  sale.  To  steam,  is  to  put  these 
completed  links  under  the  action  of  brim- 
stone, to  reduce  their  colour;  and  it  is 
done  by  laying  the  straw-links  at  one  end 
of  a  box,  and  a  saucer-shaped  piece  of 
red  hot  iron  at  the  other,  upon  which  is 
dropped  some  lumps  of  sulphur  that  hiss 
up  into  a  boil  speedily.  A  lid,  or  cloth, 
is  popped  over  the  box  the  instant  the 
brimstone  has  been  dropped  in,  and  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  closed  for  a  full  hour ; 
the  operation  generally  taking  place  in  the 
garden  or  the  yard,  and  at  night,  when  it 
is  too  dark  for  nattier  and  more  delicate 
labour. 

As  it  is  necessary  now  to  put  in  a  few 
notes  about  plaiting  proper,  it  shall  be 
said  that  men  plait  occasionally ;  women 
make  a  staple  occupation  of  it ;  boys  and 
girls,  both,  learn  how  to  do  it.  The 
first  lesson  in  plaiting  is  called  (locally) 
"twittle  twattle,"  being  to  plait  loosely  in 
three,  and  designed  only  to  bring  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mere  handling  of 
straws  ;      the    second    lesson    is    "  hen's 
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ladder,"  done  with  three  straws,  one  of 
which  is  twisted  round  two ;  the  third 
lesson  is  the  perfect  plaiting  in  seven, 
executed  very  slowly,  of  course,  and  so 
roughly  that  it  is  a  long  while  before  the 
plait  is  of  any  use.  Plaiting  schools  were  in 
existence  before  board  schools  drove  them 
off  the  field.  The  fees  for  these  were 
three  halfpence  and  twopence  a  week ;  the 
object  of  them  was  that  the  little  scholars 
should  be  kept  at  work  by  supervision, 
whereas  at  home  they  would  have  cheated 
their  mothers  (employed  at  domestic  work) 
and  have  slipped  away.  A  school  would 
sometimes  consist  of  sixty  or  seventy 
workers ;  and  to  make  these  work  at  their 
fastest,  the  mistress  would  set  them  to 
race  or  "  strive."  "  Let's  strive  up  Chalk- 
hill,"  she  would  cry;  the  top  of  Chalk-hill 
being  attained  by  the  first  child  who  had 
finished  a  hundred  "  sets  and  runs ;  "  a 
"  set  "  being  the  working-in  of  seven  new 
straws,  a  "  run  "  the  plaiting  them  as  far 
as  they  will  go.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  "  strive,"  each  scholar  had  to  nip  off 
four  straw- ends  to  mark  where  she  began, 
or  to  "  show  fair ; "  and  to  beguile  the 
time,  each  "set  and  run"  was  called  a 
mile,  with  some  woful  danger  successfully 
avoided  as  every  mile  was  passed.  To  the 
winner  (the  first  plaiter  in)  there  was  the 
imaginary  gift  of  an  imaginary  horse  and 
cart,  in  which  she  could  be  driven  back  the 
imaginary  one  hundred  miles  if  she  were 
graciously  inclined ;  all  plaiters  who  had 
passed  the  seventy  miles  had  no  dangers 
to  fear  for  ever  more ;  those  too  inert  and 
slothful  to  have  come  up  to  this,  were 
laggards,  to  be  eaten  up  by  lions. 

Over  one  and  under  two 
Pull  it  tight  and  that'll  do, 

was  the  ditty  that  gave  further  enliven- 
ment  to  this  imaginary  journey,  repeated 
ever  and  anon,  as  the  fingers  plied;  and 
if  everything  had  been  of  this  pleasant 
sort,  it  would  have  been  well.  But 
the  plaiting-mistress  would  impose  upon 
a  child  the  task  of  five  "  sets  and  runs," 
or  ten,  or  fifteen,  to  be  finished  by  a 
certain  time  ;  if  the  task  were  not 
finished,  the  child  would  get  a  "  sting " 
from  a  "bat"  (a  sort  of  wooden  battle- 
dore), or  some  strokes  from  a  cane,  or 
would  be  set  up  on  a  high  stool  to  plait 
there,  till  the  eyes  grew  dizzy,  till  the 
head  swam,  and  there  would  be  a  sharp 
fall  off  ;  so  it  is  good  that  plaiting  schools 
are  no  more,  and  it  would  be  good  if  every 
ovil   from   plaiting    would    disappear    as 


thoroughly.  This,  though,  cannot  be. 
Coarse  straws  will  always,  more  or  less, 
take  the  skin  off  the  plaiter's  fingers  as 
she  plaits ;  dishonesty  will  always  make 
necessary  the  "  measuring-man,"  to  pick 
out  a  "  link  "  here  and  there  at  market- 
time,  to  measure  it,  and  to  burn  it  publicly 
in  the  market-place  if  it  is  deficient,  hoist 
up  on  a  high  pole. 

Perhaps,  henceforth,  if  a  plaiter  should 
be  met  along  the  roads  round  about 
Hitchin,  plaiting  as  she  goes,  with  her 
plait-ends  away  from  her  (not  to  her,  as 
might  be  supposed),  a  few  of  these  faots 
may  be  thought  of  pleasantly. 


REUNION. 

Wheee  shall  we  meet  who  parted  long  ago  ? 

The  frosty  stars  were  twinkling  in  the  sky, 
The  moorland  lay  before  us  white  with  snow, 

The  north  wind  smote  onr  faces  rushing  by. 
Where  shall  we  meet  ?     On  such  a  moorland  lone  ? 

In  crowded  city  street,  or  country  lane  ? 
On  sandy  beach-walk,  while  the  sea  makes  moan  ? 

In  quiet  chamber  ?     Shall  we  meet  again 
On  any  spot  of  old  familiar  ground, 

Our  childish  haunts  ?  or  in  a  far-off  land  ? 
Ah  me !  what  if  on  earth  no  spot  be  found 

For  longing  eyes  to  meet,  and  clasping  hand  ? 
What  then  ? — If  angry  fate  re-union  bars, 

A  better  meeting  waits  beyond  the  stars. 

When  shall  we  meet  who  parted  in  the  night  ? 

At  some  calm  dawning,  or  in  noontide  heat  ? 
To-day  ?  to-morrow  ?  or  will  years  take  flight 

Before  our  yearning  hearts  find  welcome  sweet  ? 
When  shall  we  meet  ?     While  summer  roses  lie 

Beside  our  path,  and  rustle  overhead  ? 
Or  later,  when  a  leaden  winter  sky 

Looks  coldly  on  the  empty  garden-bed  ? 
While  youthful  faith  and  liopef ulness  are  ours  ? 

Or  only  when  our  hair  is  growing  gray  ? 
Ah  me !  we  may  have  done  with  earthly  hours 

Before  it  comes  to  us,  that  happy  day ! 
What  then  ? — Let  life's  lone  path  be  humbly  trod, 

And  where  or  when  we  meet,  we  leave  to  God. 


OLD  TOWNS  BY  THE  SEA. 

UNREFORMED   ROMNEY. 

It  is  pleasant  driving  along  the  sea-wall 
from  Hythe  to  Romney.  Dymchurch  wall, 
as  it  is  called,  prevents  the  sea  from  changing 
its  mind  and  reoccupying  the  eastern  part 
of  Romney-marsh.,  as  it  has  already  com- 
menced to  attack  the  west,  and  also  pro- 
vides an  excellently  flat  road.  Flatness, 
indeed,  is  the  quality  in  which  Romney- 
marsh  particularly  shines.  It  is  as  flat  as 
a  pancake,  this  vast  reclaimed  bay  of  the 
sea,  well  covered  with  grass,  and  inhabited 
by  countless  sheep.  The  only  elevations 
above  one  dead  level  are  the  hillocks 
on  which  stand  the  old  square-towered 
churches.  The  sheep  are  said  to  be  of  a 
particular  breed,  "capable  of  enduring 
greater  privations  from  cold  and  stinted 
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food  than  other  lowlanders."  I  should 
think  this  possible,  for  to  my  eye  they 
appear  exceedingly  "wiry."  Now  wiriness 
may  be  an  excellent  quality  in  a  horse,  a 
dog,  or  a  man,  but  in  a  sheep  is  perhaps 
hardly  desirable.  They  look  equal  to  any 
amount  of  wear  and  tear,  these  sheep  of 
Romney-marsh,  but  whether  they  make 
good  mutton  I  know  not — for  verily  I 
have  not  eaten  of  them.  When  I  was  in 
Romney-marsh  the  natives  fed  me  on  ham 
and  eggs  and  beef,  as  my  aching  jaws 
testify  to  this  hour.  I  merely  note  this 
absence  of  mutton  from  the  home  of  the 
sheep  with  melancholy  accuracy — I  am  not 
irritated  in  the  least — for  it  is  the  same 
everywhere.  Everybody  knows  that  if  you 
want  the  Times  early  you  must  live  at 
Eastbourne,  and  that  if  you  want  fish  for 
breakfast  you  must  stay  in  London.  The 
soles  of  Rye,  for  instance,  are  famous  for 
their  quality,  but  not  a  fin  of  them  can  be 
bought  in  that  town  before  the  requirements 
of  London  are  supplied.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  slept  two  nights  hard  by  the  "  Sands 
o'  Dee,"  then  thick  with  salmon  of  superb 
firmness  and  quality;  but  there  was  no 
salmon  for  me  till  I  sent  for  it  to  Chester. 
I  have  observed  also  that,  in  one  of  the  best 
hotels  at  Birmingham,  the  cruets  are  all 
out  of  repair ;  and  I  have  travelled  through 
Cheshire  without  seeing  a  single  cat.  To 
return  to  "our  muttons,"  I  craved  for  a 
slice  off  one  of  those  nibbling  the  short 
grass  round  Romney  and  Lydd.  From 
the  summit  of  Lydd  church-tower  I  sur- 
veyed the  vast  expanse  of  grazing  ground 
spread  out  before  me  like  a  map,  and 
marked  the  thousands  of  white  specks 
dotting  the  green  pastures,  and  at  that 
altitude — attained  by  a  long  agony  of 
winding  staircase,  and  much-worn  steps 
— my  mind,  when  I  recovered  breath 
enough  to  think,  turned  upon  the  juici- 
ness of  the  marsh  mutton.  I  resolved 
that,  if  permitted  to  escape  alive  from 
the  horrors  of  that  corkscrew  torture, 
and  to  feel  myself  once  more  safe  and 
sound  on  mother  earth,  I  would  take  my 
revenge  on  that  famous  mutton.  As 
certain  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  put  it,  I  had  "  my  mouth  set " 
for  the  dish  immortalised  by  Thackeray; 
but  I  might  as  well  have  "  set "  that 
useful  organ  for  diamond-backed  terrapin. 
There  was  no  mutton  to  be  had  that  day 
at  Lydd.  I  do  not  know  the  why  or  the 
wherefore.  Perhaps  it  was  too  hot,  or 
the  sheep  had  "struck;"  but  there  was  no 
mutton  for    the    weary  wayfarer.      The 


only  alternative  was  beef,  and  this,  with 
the  recollection  of  the  Hythe  ox,  was  not 
encouraging ;  but  it  was  beef  or  nothing, 
and  a  beefsteak  I  was  compelled  to  take. 
Now  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  un- 
comfortable life,  eaten  a  great  many  tough 
things.  Goat,  I  take  it — if  of  venerable 
age,  newly  killed,  and  served  in  the  Alps 
as  a  chamois  stew — is  not  bad  work  for  the 
teeth ;  bear  steak  also  is  calculated  to  wear 
out  a  fair  set  of  molars  in  a  short  space  of 
time ;  but,  on  mature  consideration,  I  will 
back  the  beef  of  Romney-marsh  for  tenacity 
against  any  animal  substance  that  I  am 
acquainted  with. 

The  view  from  Lydd  church  -  tower, 
towards  Dungeness,  is  a  marvel  of  flatness 
and  stoniness.  Dungeness  itself  is  not  a 
bold  foreland — an  advanced  guard  of  the 
white  battaglia  of  Albion,  like  the  North 
and  South  Forelands,  and  Beachy-head, 
flaunting  its  banner  in  the  breeze,  and 
daring  the  edacious  waves  to  do  their 
worst  —  but  a  long,  narrow,  sneaking 
agglomeration  of  stones,  seeking  strength 
from  the  sea,  instead  of  haughtily  defying 
it.  Stretching  out  from  the  low  line  of 
shore,  it  shoots  its  venomous  tongue  far 
into  the  great  bay  between  Dover  and 
Fairlight,  and,  like  a  giant  ant-eater, 
captures  a  host  of  victims.  Perched  on 
the  extremity  of  this  ill-looking  promon- 
tory is  a  beacon  to  warn  the  mariner ;  but 
judging  from  the  skeletons  of  sunken 
ships,  which  grin  horridly  from  the  sands 
around,  the  warning  has  oft  come  too  late 
to  avert  disaster.  Great  gaunt  ribs  of 
wood  and  iron  appeal  for  vengeance  on 
the  ugly  shingle  bank,  the  summit  of 
which  barely  appears  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  If  it  were  not  for  these  ghastly 
relics,  which  lend  a  dismal  interest  to  the 
scene,  Dungeness  might  be  cited  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  unpicturesque. 
Compared  with  Beachy-head,  it  is  as  a 
battery  "a.  fleur  d'eau  "  to  the  lofty  keep 
of  a  Norman  castle,  and  in  practical  des- 
tructiveness  vindicates  this  comparison. 
It  is  unpretending,  insidious,  and  deadly, 
and  is  as  dreary  as  it  is  maleficent.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  like  to  retire  from 
active  life,  and  become  the  custodian  of 
Dungeness  lighthouse.  It  is  the  dreariest 
place  I  ever  saw — a  fit  abode  for  the 
giant  Despair. 

The  fine  sea  air  which  pervades  Romney- 
marsh  has  had  a  singularly  conservative 
effect  upon  its  institutions.  The  conser- 
vation and  reclamation  of  land  have  been 
watched  over  by  a  corporate  body  acting 
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on  the  "  Ordinances  of  Henry  de  Bathe, 
one  of  the  judges  itinerant  of  Henry  the 
Third ;  the  repairing  of  walls  and  drainage 
being  vested  in  the  lands  of  twenty-three 
adjoining  manors,  called  the  Lords  of  the 
Levels,"  and  among  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  marsh  is  the  existence  in 
its  heart  of  the  extraordinary  unreformed 
corporation  of  New  Romney,  formerly  on 
the  banks  of  the  eccentric  river  Bother.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Conquest,  Old  Romney  was  a 
seaport,  but  at  that  period  had  already  been 
left  inland  by  the  silting  up  of  the  river's 
mouth,  and  is  now  reduced  to  a  church 
embosomed  in  trees,  and  a  few  scattered 
houses.  New  Romney,  its  once  vigorous 
successor,  is  now  far  from  the  sea,  but  was 
one  of  the  original  Cinque  Ports,  supplying 
its  regular  contingent  to  the  king  in  time 
of  war,  and  enjoying  equal  privileges  and 
immunities  with  its  brethren.  Its  pros- 
perity came  to  an  end  with  the  great  storm 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  during 
which  the  Rother  abandoned  its  ancient 
bed,  and  found  a  new  way  into  the  sea  at 
Rye  harbour.  For  a  long  while  the  general 
courts  of  the  Cinque  Ports  were  held  at  New 
Romney,  after  their  removal  from  ancient 
Shepway  Cross,  hard  by  Lympne.  It  is  now 
a  long  rambling  place,  with  a  population  a 
little  over  a  thousand  souls.  Disfranchised 
under  the  Reform  Bill,  it  escaped  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Municipal  Beform  Acts,  and  pre- 
serves sundry  fine  old  customs  now  threat- 
ened with  abolition,  thanks  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  the  Royal  Commission  now  sit- 
ting to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  unre- 
formed corporations. 

In  a  previous  paper  of  the  present 
series,  the  descent  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
and  their  Lord  Warden  from  the  ancient 
corps  of  British  marines,  and  their  chief 
the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  has  been 
adverted  to.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  under  the  Saxon  kings,  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  some 
relics  of  the  ancient  organisation  existed ; 
but  we  are  quite  certain  that  under 
the  Plantagenet  kings  the  Cinque  Ports 
did  good  service  against  the  French- 
men, and  in  the  "war  of  a  hundred 
years "  paid  heavily  in  purse  and  in 
person  for  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 
When  the  royal  navy,  like  the  royal  army, 
was  "raised"  for  every  occasion,  the  officer 
who  ruled  the  Cinque  Ports  was  a  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  plus  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  and  Suzerain  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  within  which  his  authority,  ex- 
ercised within  the  four  corners  of  certain 


charters,  was  supreme.  Sir  Bobert  de 
Shurland,  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
under  Edward  Longshanks,  was  endowed 
with  privileges  of  a  peculiar  kind  touching 
flotsam  and  jetsam.  This  worthy  knight 
lies  buried  in  the  church  at  Minster  by 
Sheerness,  where  his  monument  may  yet 
be  seen.  He  is  armed  and  cross-legged, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  is  seen  the 
head  of  a  horse,  apparently  swimming. 
Either  as  lord  of  the  manor  of  Shurland 
or  as  Lord  Warden,  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
"wreck  of  the  sea."  This  privilege  enabled 
him  to  claim  everything  he  could  touch 
with  the  point  of  his  lance,  after  riding 
into  the  sea  at  low  water  as  far  as  possible. 
The  appearance  of  the  horse's  head  on  the 
tomb  gave  rise  to  a  curious  local  tradition, 
which  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the 
admirable  "Ingoldsby  Legends."  A  priest 
in  his  neighbourhood  having  refused  to 
bury  a  corpse  without  payment,  Sir 
Robert,  with  a  fine  mediaeval  sense  of 
humour,  made  a  corpse  of  the  priest,  and 
then,  feeling  unsafe,  retired  to  his  strong- 
hold of  Eastchurch  on  the  Isle  of  Sheppey, 
and  remained  there  till  the  king  passed  the 
island,  when  he  swam  off  and  obtained  his 
pardon,  on  condition  of  returning  to  land 
in  the  same  way.  "  He  accomplished  this 
in  safety,  but  being  told  by  a  witch  that 
the  horse  which  had  that  day  saved  his 
life  would  yet  cause  his  death,  he  killed  it 
at  once  to  defeat  the  prophecy.  Some  time 
after,  in  walking  on  the  beach,  he  kicked 
against  what  he  took  to  be  a  stone,  but  it 
was  the  skull  of  his  ill-requited  steed ;  he 
had  broken  it  by  the  blow,  a  piece  of  the 
bone  pierced  his  foot,  and  he  died,  only 
living  long  enough  to  direct  that  his  horse 
should  share  his  monument." 

The  district  ruled  over  by  Sir  Robert  de 
Shurland  was  independent  of  all  local 
jurisdiction — in  fact  a  county  palatine, 
extending  from  the  red  cliff  at  Seaford  to 
Yarmouth,  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  To  the 
Cinque  Ports  proper — Sandwich,  Dover, 
Hythe,  Romney,  and  Hastings — were 
added  first  Winchelsea  and  Rye,  and 
then  numerous  "  limbs,"  such  as  Sea- 
ford,  Pevensey,  and  Faversham,  Bright- 
lingsea  in  Essex,  and  even  places  now 
remote  from  the  sea,  as  Tenterden — 
preserved  from  oblivion  by  its  proverbial 
steeple — Lydd,  Sarre,  and  Fordwich.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Builder,  the  ports  had  to 
provide  seventy-two  ships,  each  carrying 
twenty-one  men  and  a  boy,  to  serve  the 
king  at  their  own  cost  for  fifteen  days,  and  as 
long  after  as  they  might  be  wanted — if  paid . 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  towns  in  the 
year  1229,  may  be  gnessed  from  the  rate 
at  -which  their  contingent  was  assessed. 
Dover  and  Hastings  each  supplied  twenty- 
one  ships  ;  Winchelsea,  ten  ;  and  Sand- 
wich, Hythe,  Romney,  and  Rye,  five  ships 
each.  A  certain  livery  or  uniform  was 
worn  by  those  serving  on  the  Cinque- 
Port  fleet.  It  was  ordained  that  "  every 
person  that  goeth  into  the  navy  of  the 
«|  ports  shall  have  a  coat  of  white  cotton, 
with  a  red  cross  and  the  arms  of  the 
ports  underneath ;  that  is  to  say,  the  half- 
lion  and  the  half-ship."  In  return  for  this 
service,  they  received  the  privileges  to  which 
the  "  unreformed  "  still  cling  as  closely 
as  possible.  They  monopolised  the  trade 
with  France,  Spain,  and  Italy;  they  were 
entirely  self-governed  —  the  king's  writ 
being  only  of  force  through  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Lord  Warden.  The  free- 
men were  styled  "barons,"  and  traded 
toll  -  free  in  every  corporation  in  the 
kingdom.  Moreover  they  could,  for 
offences,  wherever  committed,  only  be 
tried  by  their  peers  before  the  Lord 
Warden,  or  before  the  king  in  person. 
They  were  exempt  from  all  military 
duties  in  the  field,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved beyond  their  jurisdiction  but  for 
the  assistance  of  each  other.  Their  main 
court,  called  the  court  of  "Brodhyll"  or 
brotherhood,  met  twice  a  year ;  first  at 
Shepway  Cross,  and  then  at  Romney,  as 
the  central  port.  They  also  asserted  a 
right  to  carry  a  canopy  of  cloth,  or  silk,  on 
silver  poles  over  the  king  and  queen  at 
coronations  ;  and  another  privilege — some- 
times resisted — to  sit  at  the  king's  right 
hand  at  the  coronation  banquet.  Their 
customs  were  peculiar.  They  drowned 
their  thieves,  or  threw  them  over  Shakes- 
peare's-cliff  ;  they  pulled  down  the  houses 
of  a  faithless  mayor,  and  announced  the 
election  of  a  new  one  by  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet.  Besides  the  great  court  tff 
Shepway  above  mentioned,  there  was 
another  court,  of  inferior  authority,  called 
the  court  of  Guestling — where  the  mem- 
bers that  were  corporate,  as  guests  invited, 
appeared  and  sat  with  those  of  the  ports 
and.  ancient  towns — which  was  held  an- 
nually on  the  Tuesday  following  St.  Mar- 
garet's-day,  at  New  Romney.  The  number  of 
persons  to  appear  at  these  general  courts 
or  guestlings  were — of  every  corporation 
of  the  ports  and  the  two  towns  in  the 
brotherhood,  seven ;  viz.,  the  head  officer 
(whether  mayor,  bailiff,  or  deputy),  three 
of  the  jurats  or  aldermen,  and  three  com- 


moners or  freemen.  But  afterwards,  by 
decree  of  each  court,  the  number  was 
reduced  to  five ;  viz.,  the  mayor,  two 
jurats,  and  two  commoners.  The  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  made  inroads  in 
those  corporations  which  still  returned 
members  to  parliament,  but  the  disfran- 
chised remained  unreformed.  Among 
these  is  New  Romney,  which  is  still 
administered  under  an  ancient  statute, 
curiously  perverted  from  its  pristine 
significance.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
general  body  of  inhabitants  have  been 
excluded  from  all  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  local  affairs.  New  Romney 
has,  by  degrees,  simmered  down  into 
a  quiet  family  party,  the  corporation 
having  fallen,  as  such  things  have  a  ten- 
dency to  do,  into  the  hands  of  a  clique, 
united  by  blood  and  friendship.  By  the 
charter  granted  by  her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  glorious  memory,  it  is  enacted 
that  the  mayor  of  New  Romney  should  be 
chosen  annually  from  the  number  of  jurats 
by  the  jurats  and  commonalty,  express 
provision  being  made  that  the  number  of 
jurats,  or  aldermen,  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  twelve.  Advantage  was  taken, 
long  ago,  of  the  number  of  representatives 
to  the  court  of  Guestling,  to  reduce  the 
corporate  body  to  seven,  and  subsequently 
to  five.  These  might  be  quite  enough  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  a  town  or  village 
like  New  Romney  ;  but,  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  there  is  property  to  be  ad- 
ministered, and  the  gradual  reduction  of 
the  corporation  induces  the  belief  that  the 
whole  business  has  gradually  been  brought 
within  a  "ring."  For  many  years  the 
number  of  jurats  sank  to  two,  instead  of 
twelve,  as  implied  by  the  charter.  These 
two  jurats  alternately  served  the  office  of 
mayor,  and,  together  with  that  indis- 
pensable official,  the  town  clerk,  and  three 
resident  freemen,  represented  the  entire 
corporation.  It  is  not  recorded  how  the 
jurats  settled  which  should  play  clown, 
and  which  pantaloon,  in  the  civic  panto- 
mime ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  outside  spectators.  When  the 
trumpet  sounded  at  midnight  to  announce 
the  election  of  a  new  mayor,  its  voice 
spoke  pertinently  to  only  two  pairs  of 
ears.  Clown  and  pantaloon  played,  in 
fact,  at  see-saw  ;  the  town  clerk  officiated 
as  harlequin ;  and  the  three  freemen,  as 
attendant  sprites.  The  pantomime  is 
performed  round  a  tomb  in  the  church, 
the    doors    being    locked ;     so    that    the 
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denizens  of  New  Romney  are  not  per- 
mitted even  to  witness  the  transformation- 
scene.  All  these  proceedings  wonld  be 
funny  enough,  and  especially  delightful  to 
admirers  of  the  good  old  times,  were  it 
not  for  the  property  before  mentioned.  But 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  laugh  does  not 
"  come  in."  Nearly  six  hundred  acres  of 
land  are  vested  in  the  pantomime  com- 
pany "for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  and 
its  inhabitants."  The  annual  value  of 
this  property  is  variously  assessed  at  from 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds — 
the  latter  amount  having  been  tendered  for 
it  by  one  enterprising  would-be  lessee.  But 
this  plan  of  openly  letting  their  land  has 
not  found  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  actors. 
They  prefer  letting  the  land  among  them- 
selves— dividing  it,  in  short,  as  clown 
L,nd  pantaloon  divide  the  sausages,  after 
greasing  the  floor  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  unhappy  pork-butcher.  These  come- 
dians know  nothing  of  accounts.  Out  of 
the  funds  in  their  hands  they  pay  sixty 
pounds  a  year  for  gas  ;  twenty-five  to  the 
school ;  they  pay  out  of  the  police-rate  two 
town  sergeants — there  could  not  be  a  panto- 
mime without  a  policeman — the  mayor  gets 
thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  chamberlain 
twenty.    The  balance  is  not  accounted  for. 

The  inhabitants  of  Romney  have  other 
grievances  against  their  odd  corporation. 
It  is  asserted  that  a  certain  "  black  book  " 
exists,  containing  the  old  records  of 
Romney,  according  to  which  dwellers 
in  that  town  can  demand  their  freedom, 
and  the  town  lands  should  be  let  "  by 
competition  to  the  inhabitants  for  not  less 
a  period  than  seven  years."  But  it  is  kept 
locked  up,  and  access  to  it  is  denied  by  the 
authorities ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  urged 
that  the  facetious  corporation  now  and 
then  exercise  judicial  powers,  by  locking 
people  up  at  night,  and  kicking  them  out 
in  the  morning,  without  going  through 
the  ceremony  of  bringing  them  before  the 
pantomime  mayor  in  custody  of  the  comic 
policemen. 

To  the  great  relief  of  all  those  who 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  Royal  Com- 
missions, the  whole  of  the  affairs  of 
Romney  are  now  undergoing  examina- 
tion, together  with  those  of  other  rotten 
corporations. 

Not  very  long  ago,  other  ancient  and 
delightful  customs  prevailed  in  Romney- 
marsh.  The  ancient  burghers  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  had  never  abrogated  their  privilege 
of  trading  with  the  Continent  under  certain 
immunities.  It  is  true  that  successive  kings 


and  their  hungry  ministers  had  imposed 
heavy  duties  on  certain  foreign  articles — 
notably,  brandy  and  Hollands,  lace  and 
tobacco ;  but  Romney- marsh  was  far  too 
remote  from  London  to  know  much,  or 
care  anything,  about  these  tyrannous  en- 
actments. News  took  a  long  time  to 
arrive  in  the  marsh,  so  long,  that  it  was 
said  the  marshmen  heard  of  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
at  about  the  same  time.  The  noble  "  Cinque- 
porter"  went  on  his  own  way,  and  exercised 
his  right  of  trading  inland  without  tithe  or 
toll.  He  imported  "right  Nantz "  and 
aromatic  Schiedam  on  a  large  scale.  He 
smoked  the  best  tobacco,  and  his  wife  wore 
Brussels  laces  and  silks  of  price.  To  the 
hired  myrmidons  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment the  gallant  marshman  appeared  to 
be  a  smuggler ;  but  that  coarse  definition 
of  his  calling  was  only  employed  by  those 
who  dwelt  afar  in  darkness  and  ignorance. 
He  was  simply  a  good  Conservative,  a 
thoroughbred  Tory  of  the  grand  old  stock. 
His  ancestors  had  brought  the  good  red 
wine  of  Guienne  to  Rye  and  to  Romney, 
to  Hythe  and  Winchelsea,  in  the  days 
wrhen  the  Black  Prince  held  his  court  at 
Bordeaux,  and  the  best  vineyards  in  France 
were  appanages  of  the  English  crown.  In 
the  long  war  of  a  hundred  years  their 
towns  had  been  pillaged  and  burnt,  while 
they  were  afloat,  fighting  valiantly  for 
the  king.  He  ever  held  fast  by  the  old 
order  of  things.  When  Dutch  William 
came  over  in  1688,  it  took  many  years 
before  the  marshmen  would  acknowlege 
the  change  of  government.  One  Godfrey 
Cross,  an  innkeeper  of  Lydd,  came  to  a 
bad  end  through  giving  the  information  to 
De  Tourville,  which  enabled  him  to  win 
the  battle  off  Beachy-head;  and  Sir 
John  Fenwick  was  captured  while  in 
hiding  at  New  Romney,  under  the  name 
of  Thomas  Ward.  For  long  after  these 
events  Romney-marsh  remained  faithful 
to  the  Stuarts,  whose  emissaries  haunted 
it  till  Jacobitism  died  a  natural  death.  A3 
a  proof  of  how  far  the  marsh  is  still 
behind  the  age,  may  be  cited  the  fact  that 
one  of  its  most  advanced  spirits,  a  leader 
of  the  malcontents,  constantly  alludes  to 
the  present  as  the  "  eighteenth  "  century. 
Even  he — reformer  as  he  is — is  a  hundred 
years  in  arrear  of  the  ordinary  world. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  ordinary 
inhabitants  retained  to  a  late  date  the 
practice  of  trading  freely,  without  reference 
to  Customs  regulations  ?  Their  firm  faith 
on  this  subject  was  not  altogether  peculiar 
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to  themselves — being  shared  by  many 
men  of  wealth  and  substance  in  London 
and  other  cities.  Take  him  altogether, 
Will  Watch  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling 
entities  the  writer  has  encountered.  His 
ghost  appears  in  very  various  guise — 
sometimes  attired  as  a  seaman  of  the 
transpontine  dramatic  type  ;  sometimes  as 
a  wild  horseman,  careering  over  the  Weald 
at  dead  of  night,  with  tubs  slung  in  front 
and  in  rear  of  him ;  again  as  a  blear-eyed 
troglodyte  of  clerical  cut,  in  a  dimly- 
lighted  vault,  piled  high  with  bales  and 
barrels ;  and  anon  as  a  City  merchant,  in 
sleek  broadcloth  and  spotless  linen,  stand- 
ing in  court,  declining,  with  an  unctuous 
smile,  the  offer  of  the  judge  who  has 
"  exchequered  "  him  for  forty  thousand 
pounds,  to  "  give  him  time  "  to  pay  it  in, 
and  protesting  that  the  house  of  W.  Watch, 
Sons,  and  Co.,  "requires  no  credit."  Not 
long  ago  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  de- 
scendant, or  rather  connection,  of  the  Watch 
family — in  other  words,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  most  famous  smuggler  in  Romney- 
marsh.  He  did  not  wear  a  tarpaulin,  or 
a  pea-jacket ;  he  chewed  not  at  all.  His 
clothes  were  well  cut,  with  a  slight  dash 
of  horsiness,  and  his  general  style  was 
that  of  a  highly  -  successful  gentleman 
farmer.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  sell  me 
bandana  handkerchiefs  or  bogus  Havanas; 
far  from  it.  He  gave  me  food  and  sound 
claret  thereto,  and  told  me  many  a  tough 
story  of  the  old  time,  when  absolute  free 
trade  reigned  from  Hythe  to  Hastings. 
The  mere  running  of  a  cargo,  in  the  teeth 
of  revenue  officers,  was  a  small  matter  on 
the  long,  low  shore  around  fatal  Dunge- 
ness.  It  was  when  "  the  stuff  "  was 
landed  tbat  the  difficulties  of  Watch 
and  Co.  began.  A  moonless  night,  a 
swift  lugger,  a  favourable  tide,  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  coast  settled  the 
first  part  of  the  business ;  the  difficult 
section  of  the  journey  was  that  from  the 
coast-line  into  the  heart  of  the  Weald, 
whence  Maidstone  or  London  itself  could 
easily  be  reached.  At  times  the  tubs  were 
sunk  in  strings  close  in  shore ;  at  others 
it  was  thought  well  to  get  them  ashore, 
and  safely  stored  in  one  of  the  square- 
towered  churches  of  the  marsh.  No  clergy- 
man of  that  charmed  district  was  ever 
heard  to  complain  of  desecration,  for  two 
or  three  propitiatory  tubs  were  always 
left  behind.  Times  have  been  when 
service  could  not  be  performed  on  Sun- 
day mornings,  owing  to  the  preoccupation 
of  the  sacred  fane,  but  no  marshman  ever 


sighed  at  the  deprivation  of  religious  solace. 
Prom  the  churches  by  the  sea  the  tuba 
were  whirled  away,  on  the  first  dark  night, 
across  the  dreary  marsh  and  through  the 
oaks  of  the  Weald  to  Goudhurst,  Hawk- 
hurst,  or  Biddenden,  where  was  good  cover, 
and  eke  staunch  associates  to  forward  the 
"  stuff."  Much  of  the  good  liquor  im- 
ported in  this  pleasant,  free-trading  fashion 
was  devoted  to  the  fiery  throats  of  the 
Sussex  ironworkers.  The  last  furnace  for 
smelting  iron  with  charcoal  in  that  county, 
came  to  an  end  less  from  the  badness  of 
business  than  from  the  festive  habits  of  the 
foundry  men.  Being  well  refreshed  with 
Hollands,  these  gallant  fellows  neglected 
to  "  charge  "  the  furnace  properly.  Being 
"  mixed  both  in  mind  and  in  liquor,  they 
forgot  the  proper  quantity  of  limestone. 
The  flux  did  not  separate,  and  remained  a 
mass  from  which  the  iron  could  not  be 
drawn  off;  the  furnace  was  put  out  of 
blast,  and  has  never  been  "  blown  hi " 
since. 

One  more  industry  prospered  of  old  in 
the  marsh.  Frenchmen — a  term  which 
then  included  all  foreigners — were  well- 
known  to  be  bad  and  desperately  wicked, 
deceitful  too ;  ofttimes  cheating  good, 
hearty,  bluff,  honest  Englishmen  out  of 
their  proper  measure  of  brandy,  and  also 
in  the  strength  and  quality  thereof ;  where- 
fore it  behoved  the  marshman  to  "  get 
square  "  with  those  fraudulent  foreigners. 
He  was  not  unequal  to  the  occasion, 
and,  knowing  the  Frenchman's  love  for 
English  golden  guineas,  made  a  few  for 
him  of  a  particular  alloy,  not  quite  so 
valuable  as  standard  gold,  but  quite 
good  enough  for  Frenchmen  and  the 
like.  These  precious  coins  were  stored 
up,  and  "  rung  in "  upon  occasion,  one 
or  two  "  duffers "  to  the  five  guineas, 
just  enough  to  equalise  the  deal  with 
the  rascally  foreigners — no  more,  not  a 
jot,  on  the  honour  of  Will  Watch  ! 


SNUFF- TAKING  IN  ENGLAND. 


While  Englishmen  took  to  tobacco- 
smoking  with  surprising  alacrity,  the  most 
innocent  of  sensualities,  as  Southey  calls 
it,  crept  into  favour  among  them  only  by 
slow  degrees.  We  cannot  but  wonder  a 
little  at  this.  Unless  smoking  was  practised 
before  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  take  more 
readily  to  the  nasal  use  of  the  weed,  since 
they  were  in  the  habit  of   indulging  in 
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sternutatories,  or  sneezing-  powders,  of 
various  kinds,  to  clear  their  brains,  quicken 
their  wits,  and  cheer  their  hearts.  The 
trimly-dressed  lord,  who  pestered  Hotspur, 
carried 

A  pouncet-box,  which,  ever  and  anon, 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again  ; 
Who,  therefore  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff. 

To  take  a  thing  in  snuff  was  to  take  it 
offensively,  and  express  contempt  of  the 
offender  by  drawing  up  the  nostrils,  or 
"  making  noses  "  at  him ;  much  as  Sir 
Joshua  did  when  coxcombical  critics  irri- 
tated him  by  talking  of  "their  Raphaels, 
Correggios,  and  stuff."  In  a  song  in  praise 
of  the  most  sovereign  and  gracious  weed 
that  ever  the  earth  tendered  to  the  use  of 
man — a  song  sung  in  strange  defiance  of 
royal  prejudice,  before  King  James  the 
First,  at  Oxford — tobacco  is  described  as 
a  whiffler  that  cries  "  Huff  snuff "  -with 
fury ;  and  tobacco-powder,  in  all  pro- 
bability, owes  its  name  to  the  users  of  it 
drawing  up  their  nostrils,  after  the  manner 
of  an  angry  man  taking  an  unwelcome 
remark  in  snuff. 

Lassels,  who  visited  Italy  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  tells  us  that 
the  town  of  Poggi  Bonzi  was  famous  for 
its  perfumed  tobacco  in  powder  ;  "  -which 
the  Italians  and  Spaniards  take  far  more 
frequently  than  us,  as  needing  neither 
candle  nor  tinder-box  to  light  withal,  nor 
using  any  other  pipes  than  their  own 
noses."  Lillie,  the  Strand  tobacconist, 
immortalised  by  his  connection  with  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator,  asserts  that  snuff- 
taking  was  very  little  known  in  England 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
"  being  chiefly  a  luxurious  habit  among 
foreigners  residing  here,  and  a  few  of  the 
English  gentry  who  had  travelled  abroad." 
They  made  their  snuff  as  they  wanted  it, 
by  rubbing  a  roll  of  tobacco  across  a  grater 
inside  the  snuff-box  ;  and  then,  by  pressing 
a  spring,  forced  a  small  quantity  of  the 
dust  through  a  tube  upon  the  hack  of  the 
hand,  to  be  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  for  the 
sake  of  producing  a  sneeze,  which  was  no 
part  of  the  snuff-taker's  design  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  Long  before  that 
time  snuff  was  popular  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  In  1643  the  compurgators  of 
Dunfermline — functionaries  appointed  to 
look  after  the  morals  of  their  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  see  that  they  observed  the 
Sabbath  duly — ordered  Andrew  Thomson, 
bellman,  to  take  notice  of  those  who,  in 
time  of  preaching  and  other  times  of  God's 


service,  took  their  sneezing  tobacco  in  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  communion  aisle, 
where  they  thought  they  could  not  be 
seen.  Again,  in  1648,  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  public  admonishing  should 
be  given  from  the  pulpit  itself  to  those 
who  took  "  sneezing  "  in  the  kirk  in  times 
of  preaching  and  praying.  As  to  Ireland, 
we  have  Howel's  testimony.  Sending,  in 
1646,  some  tobacco  to  a  friend,  he  assures 
him  it  was  gathered  near  the  King  of 
Spain's  gold  mines  of  Potosi ;  and  then, 
after  sounding  the  praises  of  the  herb 
generally,  goes  on,  "  The  Spaniards  and 
Irish  take  it  most  in  powder  or  smut- 
chin,  and  it  mightily  refreshes  the  brain  ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  as  much  taken  this 
way  in  Ireland  as  there  is  in  pipes  in 
England.  One  shall  commonly  see  the 
serving-maid  upon  the  washing- block  and 
the  swain  upon  the  plough-share,  when 
they  are  tired  with  labour,  take  out  their 
boxes  of  smutchin,  and  draw  it  into  their 
nostrils  with  a  quill ;  and  it  will  beget 
new  spirits  in  them,  and  fresh  vigour  to 
fall  to  their  work  again."  A  hundred  and 
fifty  years  later,  John  Wesley  warned  a 
preacher,  bound  for  the  Green  Isle,  against 
using  snuff  unless  by  order  of  a  physician, 
declaring  that  no  people  were  in  such  blind 
bondage  to  the  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom  as 
were  the  Irish  ;  and  that  to  that  bondage, 
their  love  of  drinking  liquid  fire,  and  their 
liking  for  living  in  smoky  cabins,  they 
were  indebted  for  the  blindness  so  common 
among  them.  So  far  did  Pat  carry  his 
love  of  smutchin,  that  it  was  his  custom, 
when  a  wake  was  on,  to  put  a  plate  full 
of  snuff  upon  the  dead  man  or  woman's 
stomach,  from  which  each  guest  was  ex- 
pected to  take  a  pinch,  upon  being  intro- 
duced to  the  corpse. 

Snuff- taking,  however,  was  in  vogue  in 
England  at  a  much  earlier  date  than 
Lillie  would  have  us  believe.  The  author 
of  A  Natural  History  of  Coffee,  Thee, 
Chocolate,  and  Tobacco,  writing  in  1682, 
remarks  that  Irishmen  powdered  their 
tobacco  to  snuff  it  up  their  nostrils,  as 
some  Englishmen  did ;  and  Oldham  com- 
plains of  a  sycophant : 

There's  naught  so  mean  can  'scape  the  flattering  sot, 
Not  his  lord's  snuff-box,  nor  his  powder-pot. 

Mistress  Behn  jeers  the  fops  of  her  loose- 
living  day,  for  taking  snuff  out  of  mere 
idleness.  Butler  sneers  at  the  high-shoe 
lords  of  Cromwell's  making — who  held 
smoking  to  be  an  ungodly  custom— for 
tickling  their  noses  with  ill-smelling  snuff ; 
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and  another  Royalist  says  the  sight  of  a 
shoe-rose  of  blue  riband,  or  king's  colour, 
provoked  Puritans  to  put  pepper  up  their 
noses.  Richard  Braithwaite  dedicated 
The  Smoking  Age,  published  in  1617, 
to  those  three  renowned  and  "  unparal- 
leled" heroes,  Captain  WhifB,  Captain 
Pipe,  and  Captain  Snuff.  Half-a-dozen 
years  earlier,  a  devotee  of  the  weed,  de- 
fending its  use  upon  economical  grounds, 
writes : 

Much  victual  serves  for  gluttony,  to  fatten  men  like 

swine ; 
But  he's  a  frugal  man,  indeed,  that  on  a  leaf  can 

dine, 
And  needs  no  napkin  for  his  hands,  his  fingers'  ends 

to  wipe, 
But  keeps  his  kitchen  in  his  box,  and  roastmeat  in  a 

pipe. 
This  is  the  way  to  help  dear  years,  a  meal  a  day's 

enough, 
Take  out  tobacco  for  the  rest,  by  pipe,  or  else  by 

snuff. 

And  we  have  Decker's  word  for  it  that 
snuff  was  no  stranger  to  the  noses  of  the 
subjects  of  Queen  Bess,  for  he  tells  us : 
"  Before  the  meat  comes  smoking  on  the 
board,  our  gallant  must  draw  out  his 
tobacco-box,  the  ladle  for  the  cold  snuff 
into  the  nostrils,  the  tongs  and  priming- 
iron  ;  all  which  artillery  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  the  price  of  it ; 
it  would  be  a  reasonable,  useful  pawn  at 
all  times." 

A  rhyming  snuff-hater  attributes  the 
introduction  of  snuff  into  society  to  the 
discovery,  by  over-fond  lovers  of  "  the 
sanguine  juice,"  that  sneezing  counter- 
acted the  effects  of  drinking  : 

Wine  ruled  the  soul ;  snuff  conquered  wine ; 
Each  sot'had  then  his  box  to  purge  his  brain, 
And  drank  to  sneeze,  and  sneezed  to  drink  again. 

We  may  much  more  safely  lay  the  spread 
of  snuff-taking  among  Englishmen  to  the 
advent  of  the  plague.  They  had  so 
much  faith  in  the  power  of  tobacco  to 
ward  off  contagion,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  pest  drove  those  to  snuff  who 
never  snuffed  before,  and  gave  good  excuse 
to  those  who  already  snuffed  to  snuff  the 
more.  The  coming  of  a  more  welcome 
immigrant,  the  hero  of  the  glorious  Re- 
volution, tended  to  establish  snuff-taking 
firmly  in  fashionable  favour.  The  beaux 
of  the  period  carried  snuff  in  the  hollow, 
perforated  heads  of  their  walking-canes ; 
and  when  they  hedged  in  the  actors  on 
the  stage,  instead  of  lighting  up  their  pipes 
between  the  acts,  as  their  Elizabethan 
prototypes  used  to  do,  they  amused  the 
audience  on  the  other  side  of   the   foot- 


lights by  displaying  "[their  soft  graces, 
their  snuff-boxes,  awkward  bows,  and  ugly 
faces ; "  and  amused  themselves  by  dilating 
upon  the  merits,  not  of  the  play,  but  of 
the  modish  sand  with  which  they  fed  their 
nostrils  from  a  spoon.  One  of  Southerne's 
fops,  entreating  another  to  pass  his  opinion 
upon  his  powder,  is  taken  aback  by  the 
oracle's  pronouncing  it  to  be  Havannah  in- 
deed, but  washed,  and  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  tobacco;  and  exclaims,  "Why,  what 
the  devil's  yours?"  "Mine,  sir,"  replies 
the  connoisseur,  "mine,  sir,  is  right  palillio, 
made  of  the  fibres — the  spirituous  part  of 
the  plant.  There's  not  a  pinch  of  it,  out  of 
my  box,  in  England.  'Twas  made,  I  assure 
you,  to  the  palate  of  his  most  Catholic 
majesty,  and  sent  over  by  a  great  don 
of  Spain  that  is  in  his  prince's  parti- 
cular favour."  If  Mr.  Fairholt  did  not 
assure  us  that  palillio  was  a  Portuguese 
snuff,  properly  called  pulvilio,  we  should 
have  supposed  Friendall's  boasted  powder 
to  have  been  rancia,  remarkable  for  its 
fineness,  strength,  pungency,  and  velvety 
softness,  since  it  was  always  put  up  in 
canisters  sealed  with  the  King  of  Spain's 
arms,  and  rarely  found  its  way  into  the 
market,  being  reserved  for  presentation 
to  ambassadors  and  ministers — whence  it 
was  known  as  cabinet  snuff.  According 
to  Lillie,  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  really 
high-class  snuff  in  England.  Pure  Bra- 
zilian, known  by  its  greenish-yellow  hue, 
and  a  peculiar  fragrancy  imparted  to  it 
by  its  being  packed  in  bottles  that  had 
contained  an  gel- water,  could  only  be  ob- 
tained from  Brazil  by  stratagem,  its  ex- 
portation being  forbidden  on  pain  of  death. 
But  small  quantities  were  carried  on  board 
ships  in  Brazilian  ports  by  monks  visiting 
them,  on  pretence  of  receiving  the  confes- 
sions of  the  sailors.  Most  of  the  snuff  sold 
here  was  Havannah  snuff,  imported  by 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  manipulated 
in  various  ways,  to  suit  the  different  fancies 
of  snuff- takers. 

Never  was  there  such  a  taking  of  snuff 
as  when,  in  1702,  Rooke  cleared  Port  St. 
Mary  and  the  galleons  in  Vigo  Bay  of 
half- a- ton  weight  in  bags,  bales,  and 
buffalo  -  hides,  and  some  thousands  of 
barrels  besides.  Upon  the  fleet  disgorging 
its  spoils  at  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and 
Chatham,  waggon-loads  of  snuff  were  sold 
at  the  rate  of  threepence  and  fourpence 
a  pound.  Small  folk,  hitherto  content  to 
leave  snuff  to  their  betters,  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  a  new  pleasure.     Once  the 
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taste  was  acquired,  the  luxury  became  a 
necessity,  and  a  demand  was  created  for 
cheap  snuff.  This  the  tobacconists  were  not 
slow  in  meeting.  They  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice every  vegetable  substance,  that  could 
be  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine  article. 
They  concocted  vile  mixtures  of  tobacco- 
dust,  savin,  yellow  sand,  brick-dust,  and 
rotten  wood,  or  powder  of  post,  which, 
mingled  with  the  sweepings  of  workshops 
and  warehouses,  were  ground  up  in  a 
horse-mill.  The  valuable  composition  was 
then  washed,  coloured  with  red  ochre  and 
umber,  mixed  with  molasses  and  water,  and 
pressed  into  jars,  barrels,  and  canisters, 
that  it  might  be  turned  out  again  in  lumps, 
like  genuine  Spanish  snuff.  Nowadays 
this  sort  of  stuff  is  officially  known  as  offal 
snuff,  and,  when  analysed,  is  found  to  con- 
tain oxide  of  iron,  aluminum,  glass,  coal, 
pinewood,  fustic,  straw,  and  sand — ingre- 
dients calculated  to  carry  much  comfort 
and  refreshment  to  the  nasal  organ  ! 

The  fact  that  his  precious  powder  was 
no  longer  caviare  to  the  multitude  did  not 
put  the  beau  out  of  conceit  with  it.  He 
still  remained  a  creature  compounded  of  a 
few  affected  airs,  a  periwig,  a  coat  laden 
with  powder,  and  a  snuff-besmeared  face  ; 
whose  chief  pleasure  in  life  lay  in  chatting 
in  a  side  box,  preliminary  to  whipping 
behind  the  scenes  to  talk  and  take  snuff 
with  the  actresses ;  and  a  fop  of  the  first 
quality  was  still  recognised  as  such  by  his 
ribanded  sword,  feathered  hat,  his  in- 
visible-jointed Paris  box,  and  his  affected 
judgment  in  Havannah  snuff.  One  of 
Cibber's  dames  laments  that  her  pet 
monkey  cannot  talk  and  take  snuff,  the 
only  accomplishments  he  wanted  to  make 
him  more  dangerous  among  ladies  than 
any  fop  in  the  country,  when  every  pos- 
sessor of  a  long  wig  and  a  snuffbox  held 
himself  justified  in  pretending  to  a  heiress 
of  a  thousand  a  year.  In  justice  to  the 
beaux,  it  must  be  conceded  that,  as  regards 
snuffing,  they  lacked  neither  the  com- 
panionship nor  countenance  of  grave  men. 
The  doctors,  always  ready  to  ascribe  all 
the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir  to  the  ruling 
fashions  of  the  day,  stigmatised  snuff- 
taking  as  the  cause  of  cancer  in  the  nose, 
apoplexy,  and  other 

dire  convulsive  ills, 
That  thin  the  town  and  swell  the  weekly  bills ; 

but,  as  inconsistent  as  the  French  court 
physician,  who  refreshed  himself  with 
pinch  after  pinch  while  inveighing  against 
the  silly  creatures  who  snuffed  destruction 


up  their  greedy  noses,  the  doctors  defied 
their  own  auguries  and  plied  the  box  con- 
stantly. Swift  and  Pope,  Addison  and 
Steele,  derided  the  butterflies  of  fashion 
for  falling  back  upon  their  boxes  when 
their  tongues  failed  them,  but  neverthe- 
less followed  their  example.  Lawyers 
took  a  pinch  from  a  client's  box  before 
they  took  their  fee,  and  if  on  'Change  a 
would-be  speculator  inquired  the  price 
of  stocks,  "  before  their  lips  they  opened 
first  the  box,"  believing  "that  every  pinch 
of  snuff  they  took  helped  trade  in  some 
degree."  To  refuse  to  give  a  pinch  and 
take  a  pinch  was  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  good  manners,  so  gentlemen,  having  no 
liking  for  snuff,  carried  a  box  that  they 
might  proffer  a  pinch  for  politeness ; 
just  as  Daniel  Dancer,  the  Pinner  miser, 
carried  one  for  profit.  This  ingenious 
economist  levied  contributions  on  every 
snuffbox  opportunity  opened  to  his  fin- 
gers, the  pinches  extracted  being  care- 
fully deposited  in  his  own  box.  When 
that  was  full,  its  contents  were  bartered 
for  a  candle,  which  he  contrived  should 
last  him  until  he  was  able  to  repeat  the 
transaction,  which  usually  came  about  in 
a  month's  time. 

Fashion,  so  rarely  in  one  mood  six 
months  together,  untired  by  a  century's 
constancy  to  snuff,  remained  true  to  it 
through  the  Georgian  era.  Boswell,  turn- 
ing poet  in  its  favour,  asked, 

Who  takes — who  takes  it  not  ?  where'er  I  range 
I  smell  thy  sweets  from  Pall  Mall  to  the  'Change. 

The  best  of  biographers  inhaled  its  sweets 
often  enough  in  taking  his  walks  along 
Fleet-street  with  the  great  Doctor,  for 
Johnson's  craving  that  way  was  almost  as 
insatiable  as  that  of  Bencher  Coventry, 
who  took  his  powder  by  palmf  uls,  diving 
for  it  under  the  flaps  of  his  capacious 
waistcoat,  till  clouds  of  snuff  broke  from 
each  majestic  nostril  and  darkened  the  air. 
Such  an  exhibition  would  have  been  out- 
rageous in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  taste,  for 
whom  veritable  Strasbourg  had  no  charms 
unless  it  came  out  of  a  Paris  paper-box,  and 
would  have  disgusted  the  pretty  fellows 
who  made  a  pinch  the  excuse  for  taking  a 
glance  at  the  reflection  of  their  dear  faces 
in  the  lids  of  their  boxes  of  highly-polished 
metal.  Indeed,  had  the  Johnsonian  method 
prevailed,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of 
snuffboxes.  As  things  were,  they  taxed 
alike  the  ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  taste  of  the  artist,  and  the  purse  of 
the  snuff-taker,  while  they  excited  the  am- 
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bition  of  the  collector.  Edward  Wortley 
Montague  claimed  the  ownership  of  more 
snuffboxes  than  would  have  sufficed  a 
hundred-nosed  Chinese  idol.  Brummell 
and  his  fat  friend — at  whose  coronation 
snuffboxes  were  given  away  to  the  tune  of 
eight  thousand  pounds — prided  themselves 
as  much  upon  their  collection  of  boxes  as 
upon  being  unequalled  in  the  art  of  opening 
one  without  using  the  right  hand  ;  and 
my  Lord  Petersham,  who  mixed  his  own 
snuff  from  a  stock  worth  three  thousand 
pounds,  was  supposed  to  use  a  different 
snuffbox  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  ladies  had  no  little  to  do  with  snuff 
holding  its  own  so  long.  How  soon  En- 
glish women  began  to  follow  the  example 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis  we  cannot  tell. 
The  dames  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  set  down  as  bigots  of  the  box  by  reason 
of  an  impudent  party-writer  averring : 

She  that  with  pure  tobacco  will  not  prime 
Her  nose,  can  be  no  lady  of  the  time. 

But  this  amounts  to  nothing,  even  if  the 
worthlessness  of  the  witness  did  not 
render  his  testimony  utterly  valueless.  The 
meaning  of  the  couplet  has  been  misap- 
prehended. The  old  way  of  "drinking 
tobacco  "  was  to  draw  the  smoke  into  the 
mouth  and  expel  it  through  the  nostrils,  a 
young  fellow  who  failed  to  "put  it  through 
his  nose  "  being  described  as  a  milksop, 
incapable  of  taking  his  tobacco  as  a  gentle- 
man should ;  and  the  libeller  in  question 
proceeds  to  declare  no  woman  could  claim 
to  be  considered  a  lady  on  the  strength  of 
being  able  to  drink  and  whiff  unless  she 
was  ready  to  swear  oaths  by  the  score; 
plainly  showing  he  intended  to  charge  the 
fair  Roundheads  with  smoking,  not  snuff- 
ing, and  there  is  no  gainsaying  that  some 
of  the  sex  were  in  the  habit  of  indulging 
in  a  pipe  of  excellent  vapour.  It  is  not 
until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
that  we  find  positive  proof  of  masculine 
noses  no  longer  enjoying  a  monopoly  of 
the  piquant  powder.  The  feminine  ad- 
mirers of  Sacheverell  contended  as  ardently 
for  a  pinch  of  his  "  orangery,"  as  second- 
hand beaux  had  once  struggled  to  dip 
their  fingers  in  Dryden's  box,  and  carried 
their  idol's  portrait  in  the  lids  of  their 
boxes.  A  lady,  writing  in  1712,  describes 
herself  as  an  insignificant  creature,  who 
dressed  not,  took  no  snuff,  and  did  no 
fashionable  things.  Lady  Betty  Modish, 
who  would  accept  no  gift  from  her  lover 
save  a  snuffbox,  asserts,  "  sincerity  in  love 
is  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  sweet  snuff, 


nobody  takes  it  now;  "  which  may  account 
for  the  feminine  dissatisfaction  expressed 
in  the  lines : 

From  agate  box,  the  newest  mode, 
Her  snuff  Miss  Bid  takes  in  a  shell, 

A  thousand  times  to  me  she's  vowed, 
'Tis  faint,  'tis  languid,  has  no  smell. 

Steele  inveighed  loudly  against  the 
impertinent  custom  fine  women  had 
fallen  into ;  which,  whether  performed 
coquettishly,  or  with  a  sedate,  masculine 
air,  was  in  his  eyes  equally  disagreeable. 
He  describes  Mrs.  Saunter  taking  snuff  as 
often  as  salt  with  her  meals,  with  such 
wonderful  negligence,  that  an  upper  lip 
covered  with  snuff  and  sauce  was  presented 
to  all  who  had  the  honour  of  dining  with 
her ;  while  her  pretty  niece  made  up  for 
not  offending  the  eye  to  the  same  degree 
by  startling  the  ear  with  a  nauseous  rattle, 
as  she  stopped  her  nostrils  with  her  fingers. 
He  could  bear  with  beauties  who  mani- 
pulated the  snuffbox  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  a  pretty  hand ;  but  thought 
Flavilla  went  a  little  too  far  in  pulling 
out  her  box  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon, 
and  offering  it  to  the  men  and  women 
sitting  near  her;  as  well  as  inviting  the 
churchwarden  to  take  a  pinch  as  she 
dropped  her  contribution  into  the  plate. 
Sir  Richard  declares — how  truthfully,  who 
shall  say  ? — that  a  learned  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  whom  he  had  vainly  tried 
to  talk  out  of  the  evil  habit,  happened  one 
day  to  have  a  pretty  fellow  hidden  in  her 
closet  when  some  company  called.  She  made 
an  excuse  to  go  to  the  closet  for  some- 
thing they  were  talking  about ;  her  eager 
gallant  snatched  a  kiss,  but,  being  unused 
to  snuff,  some  grains  from  her  upper  lip 
set  him  sneezing,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  visitors,  who  thereby  learned 
that  profound  reading,  and  very  much 
intelligence,  could  not  fill  up  her  vacant 
hours  so  much  but  she  was  obliged  to 
descend  to  less  intellectual  entertainment. 

Of  course  the  sex  treated  such  lecturings 
with  contempt.  Neither  wise  words  nor 
witty  words  ever  yet  availed  against 
fashion.  Fine  ladies  still  continued  to 
kill  time  by  the  aid  of  snuff — still  held  it 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  fashionable 
feminine  ailments  : 

One  pinch  of  snuff  relieved  the  vapoured  head, 
Removed  the  spleen,  removed  the  qualmish  fit, 
And  gave  a  brisker  tone  to  female  wit. 

Forty  years  after  Steele  had  preached 
without  converting,  the  Connoisseur  com- 
plained that  women,  who  should  cultivate 
cleanliness,  persisted  in  industriously  be- 
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daubing  themselves  with  snuff;  and  warned 
them  that  it  was  an  implacable  enemy  to 
the  complexion,  besides  bloating  the  nose, 
embrowning  the  fingers,  and  making  lovers 
chary  of  tasting  the  honey  of  their  lips. 
Maids  followed  the  example  of  their 
mistresses ;  nay,  more  : 

But  ask  a  wench  how  oysters  sell  ?  if  nice 
She  begs  a  pinch  before  she  sets  a  price. 

The  gentlemen,  however,  as  a  rule,  aided 
and  abetted  the  ladies  in  giving  a  tawny 
shade  to  their  lips.  Garrick  presented 
his  wife  with  a  gold  snuffbox.  The 
dainty  little  trinket  was  to  be  seen  not 
many  years  back  in  the  shop-window  of 
a  London  pawnbroker,  side  by  side  with  a 
diamond  ring,  "once  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Nisbett."  When  Mrs.  Sterne  was  about 
to  join  her  husband  in  Paris,  in  1762,  he 
wrote,  "You  will  find  good  tea  upon  the 
road  from  York  to  Dover ;  only  bring  a 
little  to  carry  you  from  Calais  to  Paris. 
Give  the  custom  -  house  officer  what  I 
told  you.  At  Calais  give  more,  if  you 
have  much  Scotch  snuff ;  but,  as  tobacco 
is  good  here,  you  had  best  bring  a  Scotch 
mull,  and  make  it  yourself ;  that  is,  order 
your  valet  to  manufacture  it,  'twill  keep 
him  out  of  mischief ;  "  and,  in  a  second 
letter,  he  adds,  "You  must  be  cautious 
about  Scotch  snuff ;  take  half  a  pound  in 
your  pocket,  and  make  Lyd  do  the  same." 
Charles  Lamb  did  not  object  to  his  sister 
favouring  the  mode ;  perhaps,  like  Dr. 
Dunlop,  he  thought  it  decent  to  see  an 
old  maid  taking  snuff ;  and  she  was  not 
ashamed  to  picture  herself  and  her  brother 
writing  the  Tales  from  Shakespeare  at  one 
table.  "  Like  a  literary  Darby  and  Joan  ; 
I  taking  snuff,  and  he  groaning  all  the 
while,  and  saying  he  can  make  nothing  of 
it,  till  he  has  finished,  when  he  finds  he  has 
made  something  of  it."  Mary  Lamb,  like 
Mrs.  Sterne,  had,  doubtless,  to  content 
herself  with  Scotch  snuff.  She  could  not 
pretend  to  the  dowager's  delight,  macauba ; 
still  less  to  the  delicious  compound  of 
rappee  and  bitter  almonds,  scented  with 
ambergris  and  attar,  called  Violet  Stras- 
bourg, which  Queen  Charlotte  adulte- 
rated with  green  tea  ere  she  snuffed  it 
up  her  royal  nose.  So  lately  as  1829  snuff 
was  something  which  "  almost  every  well- 
bred  man  presents  to  every  woman  ;  "  but 
its  career,  at  least  in  the  world  of  fashion, 
was  nearly  run,  and  came  to  a  sudden  end 
with  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Georges. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  fair  ones  will  never 
take    snuff   into   favour   again,   although 


they  majr  take  up  with  worse  things ; 
for  if  ladies  of  the  present  day  turn  up 
their  noses  at  the  nasty  ways  of  their 
great  -  grandmothers,  the  latter  might,  if 
they  had  the  chance,  assert  that  it  was 
better  to  wake  the  sleeping  mind  with  a 
pinch  of  pure  Brazilian,  than  to  stupefy 
the  senses  with  opium,  morphia,  and 
hydrate  of  chloral. 

PH(EBE :  GIRL  AND  WIFE. 
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CHAPTER   LXIII.     CONTEST. 

From  which  glance  at  Phcebe's  sad  little 
household  we  now  turn  our  eyes  away 
again  to  that  of  the  Pringles. 

It  was  a  delightful  moment  when 
that  eminent  visitor,  Mr.  Pratt-Hawkins, 
made  his  appearance  one  evening,  having, 
as  he  explained,  been  just  able  to  get  away 
from  the  duchess's,  "where  they  had 
Moulsey,  Wrigley,  and  the  Sarks ; "  all 
the  personages  thus  alluded  to  usually 
enjoying  their  fuller  style  and  title — 
as  Lord  Moulsey,  Lord  Wrigley,  and  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Sark.  However, 
it  was  not  meant  disrespectfully  on  the 
part  of  our  friend,  but  merely  to  show 
that  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  those  noble  people.  The  pleasure 
of  his  company  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise ;  and  it  was  curious  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  coming  until  he  had  written 
to,  and  received  an  answer  from,  his  friend 
Lord  Garterley,  in  which  he  had  been 
made  certain  that  there  were  some  dis- 
tinguished guests  either  arriving  or  to 
be  expected.  With  him  came  the  Short- 
lands,  whom  he  met  in  the  train,  and  with 
whom  he  made  his  triumphal  entry.  Indeed, 
it  was  Pratt- Hawkins's  theory,  when  he 
came  to  stay  with  persons  of  this  doubtful 
class,  who,  as  it  were,  kept  hotels  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  genteel,  that  he  did 
not  live  with  the  landlord  but  with  the 
guests ;  and  in  this  way  he  was  not  con- 
taminated. He  found,  however,  that  the 
Pringles  were  greatly  improved — they  had 
acquired  more  "  certainty  of  manners," 
though  there  was  some  trace  of  care  on 
Mrs.  Pringle's  brow  ;  and  Sam,  with  all  his 
pseudo  bonhomie,  had  grown  very  rough  and 
bitter.  They  had  already  begun  to  be  sadly 
in  need  of  money,  in  fact.  The  estate  had 
not  turned  out  nearly  so  profitable  as  they 
had  believed ;  the  amount  of  ready  money 
left  by  old  Joliffe  was  not  so  abundant ; 
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and  they  were  being  pressed  by  the  trades- 
men. Then  there  was  the  great  business 
of  finding  the  dowry  for  the  young  lord 
and  the  "  pony  "  who  had  been  selected 
for  him.  Old  Sam,  from  his  previous 
training  as  a  land  agent,  had  learned  a 
good  deal  about  money  matters  ;  and  now 
that  he  had  come  to  regulate  his  own  affairs, 
was  proceeding  to  screw  as  much  as  pos- 
sible out  of  those  that  were  dependent  upon 
him — the  tenants  on  his  estate.  Already 
the  "  genial "  Sam,  as  some  of  his  lady 
friends  conceived  him  to  be,  was  known 
as  a  grasping,  oppressive  landlord. 

In  these  duties  he  had  the  assistance 
of  Adelaide,  whom  he  delighted  to  call  his 
"  little  secretary,"  and  who  had  to  repair 
to  his  study  every  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  and  putting  his  papers  in  order. 
Indeed,  all  the  Joliffe  papers  were  in  a 
sad  state  of  confusion ;  and  "  one  of  these 
days,"  which  seems  about  as  indefinite  a 
period  as  "  the  Sunday  in  the  middle  of 
next  week,"  or  the  Greek  Calends,  it  was 
resolved  that  there  should  be  a  regular 
"overhauling,"  as  it  were,  of  those  dusty 
accumulations. 

"  My  heart  is  broke  with  these  things," 
old  Sam  would  say ;  "  only  for  you,  my 
dear,  I'd  be  at  my  wits'  end.  You  are  an 
invaluable  secretary."  And  in  his  coarse 
way,  Sam,  when  allusion  was  made  to 
this  curious  sort  of  assistance,  would  wink 
knowingly,  and  say : 

"  Perhaps  she  is  qualifying  for  the 
place.  And  why  not,  sir.  She  will  suit 
it  admirably.  Where  could  a  more 
charming  Mrs.  P.  number  two  be  looked 
for?"  When  the  listeners  seemed,  as  they 
often  did,  taken  aback  at  these  coarse 
jests,  Sam  would  laugh  loudly,  and 
protest,  "  it  was  only  his  fun,"  and  that 
"  he'd  joke  if  he  was  given  over  by  the 
doctors." 

"Oh  Mr.  Pringle,  at  such  a  serious 
time,  how  can  you  ?  " 

"  Serious  !  Not  at  all.  I'll  never  be  so 
near  recovery  as  when  those  gentry  give 
me  over." 

But  he  was  now  engaged  on  what  he 
considered  most  important  business — "  a 
revision  of  my  rental,"  and  was  hunting  up 
all  his  leases,  &c.  There  were  two  radical 
farmers  whom  he  had  canvassed,  and  who 
had  shown  a  most  insolent  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, as  it  appeared  to  Sam.  These 
he  had  determined,  in  his  own  phrase, 
"  to  mark  "  and  "  root  out  "  of  his  estate. 
Their  names  were  Packer  and  Butt ;  and 
no  names  were  so  often  heard  at  breakfast 


time,  and  dinner,  at  Joliffe's  Court,  the 
proprietor  being  never  weary  of  announcing 
all  that  he  intended  doing  in  reference  to 
Packer  and  Butt. 

Unfortunately  for  his  plans,  when  he 
came  to  consult  the  leases,  papers,  &c, 
connected  with  their  holdings,  he  could 
not  find  them.  They  would  appear  to  be 
lost  in  the  confused  mass  of  papers 
belonging  to  the  Joliffe's  Court  estate. 
On  this,  Sam's  faithful  secretary  came  to 
his  aid,  and  Miss  Lacroix,  bidding  him 
tranquilise  himself,  with  a  smile  declared 
that  she  would  make  a  thorough  search 
for  the  papers.  And  thus,  for  days,  she 
had  devoted  herself  to  this  task,  exploring 
all  the  dusty  tin  cases,  and  turning  over 
all  the  yellow  and  greasy  bundles  which 
had  been  lying  undisturbed  there  for 
years. 

What,  again,  it  might  be  asked,  was  the 
motive  at  work  in  this  young  lady's  mind  ? 
She  seemed  to  be  of  too  independent  a 
character  to  be  "currying  favour"  with 
"  old  Sam."  Was  it  gratitude  to  the 
family  who  had  been  so  kind  to  her  ?  Or 
was  it  connected  with  a  little  conversation 
she  had  with  Mr.  Brookfield  ? 

She  always  seemed  anxious,  as  it  were, 
to  justify  herself  to  him. 

"I  am  sure,"  she  said,  "you  are  thinking 
it  curious  that  I  should  devote  myself  in 
this  fashion  ;  but  I  have  a  reason." 

"I  am  sure  you  have,"  he  said,  sar- 
castically. "  Mr.  Pringle  takes  care  to  let 
us  know  it.  Why  should  you  not  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  that  which,  so 
he  informs  us,  you  are  hereafter  to  ad- 
minister ?" 

She  coloured. 

"  I  thought  that  you  would  know  more 
of  the  world  than  to  accept  his  comic 
speeches  for  gospel.  But  I  have  long  ago 
seen  that  you  have  the  most  contemptible 
opinion  of  me.  You  are  inclined  to  set 
everything  I  do  down  to  the  meanest 
motives.  In  this  instance  there  might  be 
reasons.  We,  who  have  but  little — the 
paupers  of  the  world — cannot  afford  to 
be  so  noble  and  disinterested  as  others. 
Perhaps,  too,  I  may  have  the  power  of 
keeping  him  in  some  restraint.  Don't 
judge  me  so  harshly  always.  I  wish  you 
would  not." 

"Why  ?"  he  asked,  with  some  curiosity. 
"You  have  paid  me  that  compliment  on 
one  or  two  occasions  before  now — of 
wishing  to  have  my  good  opinion.  Now 
might  I  ask  you  the  reason  ?  " 

"  You  would  have  a  poor  opinion  of  me 
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were  I  to  tell  you.  If  you  would  only  say 
what  you  think  I  ought  to  do ;  but  it  is 
very  hard  for  me  to  know " 

He  smiled. 

"  Well,  such  anxiety  to  please,"  he  said, 
"  would  disarm  anyone.  What  the  worth 
of  my  good  opinion  could  be  to  you  is  a 
mystery.  But,  possibly,  I  may  be  doing 
you  injustice.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  have 
taken  it  into  my  head  that  you  are  the 
only  impediment  that  exists  to  making 
this  a  happy  household.  Show  me  that 
you  are  ready  to  do  what  is  in  your  power 
— to  do  what  is  honourable " 

"  There  again,"  she  said,  "  you  are 
unjust  to  me.  I  assure  you  solemnly  I 
have  no  concern  in  this  alienation.  As 
you  can  see  yourself,  the  family  is  not 
anxious  to  have  this  daughter  here ;  the 
husband  also " 

"Ah,  there!"  said  Mr.  Brookfield,  "now 
we  approach  the  point  of  the  whole.  It 
appears  to  me  that  indirectly  you  encourage 
him  in  that." 

"But why  are  you  so  concerned  for  her  ?  " 
said  she,  looking  at  him  with  a  keen  gaze. 
"  I  might  as  fairly  ask  you  this  question. 
What  is  the  secret  of  this  wonderful  in- 
terest about  a  person  that  you  have  seen 
only  on  a  few  occasions  ?  I  might  as  fairly 
put  that  question  to  you.  But  it  would  be 
too  inquisitive  on  my  part." 

Slightly  embarrassed,  he  answered  : 

"Pity.  She  is  so  helpless  and  so  un- 
fortunate." 

"  And  have  you  no  pity  for  others,  who 
may  not  have  been  cast  in  the  same  dainty, 
piquant,  china-figure  mould  ?  I  have 
not  those  infinite  pretty  graces ;  but  still 
I  am  entitled  to  fair  consideration.  If  you 
knew  what  I  have  suffered,  you  would  be 
more  indulgent." 

"  You  mean  from  your  old  school-fellow 
and  friend  ?  " 

"  At  school  I  was  a  poor,  helpless  de- 
pendent. I  was  in  the  power  of  the  two 
task-mistresses  of  the  place,  who  knew  that 
I  was  their  slave,  because  there  was  no  place 
on  the  earth  where  I  could  turn  to.  There 
was  no  house  or  home  open  to  me.  I  was 
like  one  of  those  coolies  that  are  brought 
over  on  a  pretence  of  being  free,  but  are 
the  slaves  of  their  employers  by  ingenious 
contrivances  of  the  law  of  freemen.  They 
knew  this,  and  turned  me  into  their 
drudge,  their  Smike ;  and  by-and-by  I 
was  to  be  one  of  their  '  lady  teachers ; ' 
and  then  I  should  have  been  their  pro- 
perty altogether." 

He  looked  incredulous. 


"  Poor  Misses  Cooke,"  he  said  ;  "  what 
a  terrible  sketch  you  give  of  them  !  They 
are  certainly  not  known  to  be  such  ogres 
among  their  fashionable  connections." 

"  There,  again,  you  mistrust  my  account. 
Well,  I  wished  to  be  released.  By  some 
strange  good  fortune  I  met  a  person  that 
liked  me,  or  thought  he  liked  me." 


And 


you 


"Whether  I  liked  or  thought  that  I 
liked  him,  does  not  matter  now.  At  all 
events  there  was  release,  freedom  from  the 
hateful  tyranny.  The  delight,  the  hap- 
piness at  my  approaching  freedom  was 
inconceivable.  The  sun  began  to  shine 
for  me  once  more ;  hope  to  spring  up. 
Unfortunately  I  confided  in  what  is  called 
a  friend." 

"  You  mean  in  her — Phcebe?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  scornfully.  "You  like 
to  repeat  that  name.  I  confided  in  her,  and 
you  know  the  rest.  She  offered  to  help 
me  to  speak  with  him  ;  for  he  was  a  poor, 
uncertain  creature,  contemptible  in  every 
way.  Through  some  presentiment  I  de- 
clined ;  when,  unknown  to  me,  and  through 
a  vile  spirit  of  vanity  or  coquettishness,  she 
interfered  between  me  and  him ;  and  in  a 
secret,  cruel  fashion,  succeeded  in  winning 
over  to  herself  the  person  that  was  to  have 
rescued  me.  Think  of  one  so  young  and  so 
crafty.  My  friend,  too — my  bosom  friend, 
as  it  is  called.     I  could  never  forgive  it." 

He  remained  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  After  all,  you  could  be  mistaken  ;  one 
so  young  might  be  thoughtless — or  foolish." 

"  You  are  ready  to  find  excuses  for  her," 
she  said,  impatiently.  "I  only  tell  you 
what  occurred." 

"  And  this  admirer  is  now  her  husband  ? 
But  that  only  makes  your  course  more 
distinct.  You  are  under  the  same  roof 
with  him.     She  is  not." 

"That  is  not  my  fault.  Still,  I  have 
confidence  in  you,  though  you  are  her 
friend  and  not  mine.  Mind,  all  I  have 
told  you  is  a  secret.  You  shall  say  what 
I  am  to  do.  Shall  I  go  to  the  heads  of 
the  house,  and  tell  them  that  they  ought  to 
bring  home  their  daughter  ?  It  will  fail, 
I  know,  and  it  will  be  my  own  destruction 
as  well ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  it  will  be 
my  own  ejectment.  I  shall  do  this  to 
please  you ;  yet  by  this  very  act  I  shall 
deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  ever 
seeing  or  meeting  you  again.  It  is  you, 
you  see,  who  will  turn  me  out  on  the 
world." 

After  a  pause,  he  said : 

"Perhaps   I   am  a  little  unreasonable. 
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Well,  you  will  promise  me  this  ;  to  do 
what  you  can,  sincerely,  and  in  all  honour 
— let  events  take  their  course,  and,  at 
least,  not  oppose  ?  If  you  promise  that 
much — well,  as  to  that  good  opinion  you 
are  so  anxious  for — well,  we  shall  see." 

"  I  am  to  be  on  probation  ;  my  lord  and 
master  graciously  allows  it.  I  accept  and 
promise  cheerfully.  There,  you  shall  see 
from  this  hour  how  good  I  shall  be." 

As  she  walked  away  he  looked  after  her 
and  said,  half  aloud  : 

"  Strange  being  !  Still,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  trust  her." 

She  went  her  way  with  a  sort  of  elation. 

"  It  is  a  sacrifice.  But  still  I  would  do 
more  to  gain  him.  He  shall  love  me  yet, 
and  before  her.  Oh,"  she  thought,  "  were 
he  but  to  yield  !  Were  I  to  conquer  his 
proud  nature  !  Then  it  might  be  we  two 
against  the  world.  But  it  is  too  much  to 
contend  against.  Nothing  will  get  over 
his  secret  distrust  of  me  !  What  infatu- 
ation makes  him  form  that  idea  of  her 
sweet  and  pastoral  innocence  ?  He  little 
dreams  of  the  treachery  that  is  within  her 
young  soul." 

These  thoughts  passed  through  her  mind 
as  she  took  her  way  from  the  house,  much 
softened,  and  in  a  very  sad  and  pensive 
tone  of  mind.  She  had  gained  some  way, 
and  this  feeling  always  gives  comfort. 
She  was  in  no  mood  for  Sam  and  his 
duties ;  and  she  did  feel  a  certain  shame 
as  she  thought  of  the  remarks  that  must 
be  made  on  her  obsequiousness.  "But  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  "  she  said.  "  Only  let  me 
get  something  to  depend  on,  something 
that  will  save  me  from  being  at  the  mercy 
of  events,  and  then  we  shall  see.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  be  independent  when  one 
has  resources." 

The  party  at  lunch  this  day  was  a  large 
one.  Bishop  Drinkwater  had  returned 
after  a  short  absence,  and  had  announced 
that  he  would  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  incumbent,  and  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
folio  wing  S  unday .  T  here  was  a  loud  clatter 
of  voices,  in  the  midst  of  which  old  Sam 
entered  in  a  very  ill  humour. 

"  Here's  pretty  work,"  he  said,  "  a  fellow 
starting  up  to  oppose  me.  That  Allen, 
the  chap  that  was  here  so  long  with  the 
last  man.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  im- 
pertinence ?  But  there's  somebody  behind 
him,  I  know." 

Mrs.  Pringle  looked  helplessly  from  one 
face  to  the  other.  They  were  certainly 
most  unfortunate,  for  people  of  their 
wealth,  to  be  worried  in  this  way. 


"  What  is  this  Allen  ?  "  said  the  bishop ; 
■'  one  of  these  democrats  or  communists  ?" 

"  Oh  I  don't  know,"  said  Sam,  im- 
patiently ;  "  belongs  to  the  mob  — the 
'  Canal,'  as  the  French  say." 

"  It's  all  one,"  said  Bishop  Drinkwater  ; 
"  you  must  oppose  a  firm  front  to  him.  I 
fear  you  are  hardly  the  candidate  to  defeat 
him." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  by  that  ?  "  said  Sam, 
angrily. 

"  It  should  have  been  one  of  our  solid 
university  men,"  said  the  bishop,  not  in 
the  least  conscious  that  he  was  depre- 
ciating his  host,  or,  perhaps,  scarcely 
caring  whether  he  was  or  not.  "  Oh,  it 
was  a  great  mistake,  a  great  mistake." 

"As  great  a  one  as  making  you  a 
bishop,"  growled  Sam  in  a  low  voice  to 
his  neighbours,  and  then  went  on  to  dwell 
on  the  cost  a  contest  would  entail  on  him. 
In  short,  he  was. worried  to  death  among 
them  all. 

The  news  was  quite  true.  The  election 
was  only  about  a  fortnight  off;  but  the 
new  candidate  was  formidable  enough. 
He  had  a  sort  of  ready  eloquence,  and 
harangued  meetings  at  the  very  gate 
of  Joliffe  Court,  holding  up  Sam  as  an 
oppressor  and  a  griping  landlord.  Sam 
was,  indeed,  not  popular,  and  was  a  most 
unlikely  person  to  win  the  suffrages  of  the 
electors.  But  what  was  most  damaging 
was  the  fact  of  this  person  declaiming 
on  his  own  wrongs,  and  denouncing  the 
Pringle  family  as  usurpers. 

Mr.  Brookfield  had  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing by  the  common  one  afternoon,  when 
he  was  attracted  by  one  of  these  meetings, 
and  drew  near.  The  rustics  were  listening 
attentively  to  a  tall,  excited  man,  who 
spoke  with  animation  and  purpose  on  this 
very  theme,  though  there  was  a  sort  of 
wildness  in  the  strain. 

"These  people  are  the  intruders.  I 
believe  there  has  been  foul  play  of  some 
kind.  The  place  is  ours — mine — by  right. 
You  know  me,  all  of  you  ;  you  have  seen 
me  here  for  years  back.  You  knew  how 
the  good  old  man — now  in  his  grave — felt 
towards  me  and  mine.  How  he  would 
have  given  me  all  he  had,  and,  I  believe 
firmly,  did  give  me  all  he  had,  only  a  few 
hours  before  he  died.  He  told  me  himself 
that  everything  was  to  come  to  me ;  and 
so  he  did,  and  so  he  would,  but  for  the 
foul  play  there  has  been  at  work.  He  was 
signing  papers  all  that  day — he  was  a 
secret  man.  Who  knows  what  these 
people  may  have  found,  or  may  have  done 
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with  what  they  found  ?  But  never  mind. 
It  will  be  brought  to  light  yet !  " 

Mr.  Brook  field  listened  with  much 
interest. 

"  How  curious,"  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self, "  that  those  who  are  disappointed  so 
invariably  impute  malice  or  fraud  to  the 
person  that  disappoints  them.  How  poor 
old  Sam  would  laugh  to  hear  himself  thus 
portrayed  as  a  villain  !  " 

CHAPTER  LXIV.    ME.  PRINGLE  RETURNS  HOME. 

"  Well  !  what's  that,  Batts  ?  "  SamPringle 
said,  impatiently,  as  that  menial  brought 
in  one  of  the  coffee-coloured  envelopes 
which  are  to  be  inseparably  connected 
with  tidings  of  good  and  evil ;  "  more 
nuisance,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"For  Mr.  Francis,  sir." 

Sam  opened  it  without  scruple ;  read  it 
with  a  "  pish"  of  disgust. 

"  Why  can't  people  write  these  things. 
Here,  take  it  to  him." 

"  Nothing  unpleasant,  I  hope  ?  "  said 
Pratt-Hawkins. 

"His  wife's  ill,  and  of  course  wants 
him  at  her  side." 

"Mr.  Pringle's  not  in  his  room,"  said 
Mr.  Batts. 

"  Then  he's  out  in  the  grounds.  Let 
him  be  looked  for." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  bishop,  "  why,  let  me 
see.  Didn't  I  meet  him  as  I  was  taking 
my  ride  to  the  church?  Yes;  of  course. 
And  then,  at  the  church,  I  found  that — 
er — "  and  he  made  a  disagreeable  gulp — 
"  that  lady  that's  staying  with  you." 

"  Miss  Lacroix  ?  " 

"  Yes,  precisely." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  the  message," 
said  Mr.  Brookfield,  "I  will  take  it  at 
once  to  him,  and  hurry  him  home.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  it  should  not  be 
neglected  for  an  instant." 

He  rose,  took  the  paper,  and  hurried  off. 

A  mile  or  two  from  the  house,  in  one  of 
the  bypaths  which  led  across  the  fields 
from  the  church,  he  espied  two  figures  in 
earnest  conversation,  that  of  Mr.  Pringle 
and  Miss  Lacroix. 

He  hurried  up  at  once,  and  put  the 
paper  into  his  hand. 

"  Explain  to  him,"  said  she  to  Mr. 
Pringle,  in  great  agitation,  "  that  you 
followed  me — that  I  did  not  wish  it — that 
I  bade  you  return." 

"  There  will  be  no  time  for  these  inter- 
esting explanations,"  said  Mr.  Brookfield, 
coldly ;  "  neither  have  I  any  desire  to  hear 


them.  You  had  better  not  lose  an  instant," 
he  added,  turning  to  Mr.  Pringle.  "The 
carriage  is  following,  and  the  train  leaves 
in  half  an  hour." 

"You  do  not  believe  me,  then?  "  she  said. 

As  he  did  not  answer,  a  malicious 
glance  shot  from  her  eye. 

"  Pray  do  as  Mr.  Brookfield  directs.  In 
your  absence  he  is  guardian  and  protector." 

Mr.  Pringle  darted  a  look  at  his  com- 
panion. For  the  first  time  a  feeling  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  came  into  his  mind. 
Curiously  connected  with  it  was  the  dis- 
agreeable recollection  of  Tom  Dawson, 
from  whom  he  had  endured  so  much  that 
was  odious  and  galling,  and  whose  place, 
it  occurred  to  him,  this  gentleman  seemed 
to  take.     He  turned  sharply  on  him  : 

"  You  are  very  disinterested  in  this 
matter.  Pray  might  I  ask  why  are  you 
so  anxious  about  my  household  ?  " 

"  Don't  lose  any  time ;  we'll  talk  of  that 
when  you  return,"  said  Mr.  Brookfield. 
"  See,  here  is  the  carriage  !  Now,  get  in !  " 

"  Get  in  ?  "  repeated  the  other,  in  fresh 
vexation.  "  Do  you  take  to  ordering  me  ?  " 

But  the  carriage  came  up,  and  the  party 
got  in  and  drove  back  to  Joliffe's  Court, 
before  taking  on  Mr.  Pringle  to  the  railway. 

As  Miss  Lacroix  got  out,  Mr.  Brook- 
field said  to  her,  with  genuine  contempt : 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  having 
been  taken  in  for  a  moment." 

She  answered  the  contempt  of  his  look 
rather  than  of  his  words. 

"  It  is  to  be  war,  then?  The  war  I  carry 
on  is  always  in  the  enemy's  country." 

"  Come,"  said  old  Sam,  suddenly — 
"  Come,  honey  bird  and  secretary- general, 
what  are  you  at  there  ?  Quarrelling  ? 
Just  let  me  know,  if  he  worries  you.  You 
will  come  and  help  me,  to-day,  won't  you  ?  " 

Miss  Lacroix  swept  by  her  enemy  tri- 
umphantly, and  went  to  the  study  as  she 
had  been  invited.  She  threw  herself,  heart 
and  soul,  into  the  business,  and  very  soon 
the  mass  of  confusion  had  begun  to  take 
shape  under  her  orderly  arrangement. 

As  Mr.  Pringle,  later  in  the  day,  was 
hurrying  away,  he  suddenly  turned  aside 
from  the  hall  and  looked  in  at  the  study, 
the  library,  and  all  those  various  rooms 
where  the  company  used  to  resort  at 
idle  times,  but  without  finding  what  he 
sought. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Lacroix  ?  "  he  called  to 
the  butler.     "  Ask  her  to  come  here." 

"  There  is  only  a  few  minutes  to  the 
train,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Batts,  looking  at  his 
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watch  with  an  air  of  some  reproof.  "  In- 
deed, if  I  was  you,  sir,  I'd  leave  this  alone, 
and  go  at  once." 

Our  hero  had  a  special  dislike  to  the 
dignified  Mr.  Batts,  which  dated  from  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  that  official 
had  received  his  designation  of  "  a  fellow 
like  that." 

"  You  are  very  impertinent,"  he  said 
angrily.     "  Do  as  I  tell  you." 

"  I  take  no  orders  from  you,  please,  sir. 
But  I  can  only  tell  you  this,  the  whole 
house  is  talking  of  your  goings  on;  and  by- 
and-by  it  will  be  the  public." 

Mr.  Pringle  was  almost  speechless  at 
.this  freedom,  and  yet  his  whole  soul  was 
secretly  pleased — nattered — at  his  name 
being  associated  with  hers.  Without  an- 
swering he  went  to  look  for  her,  and  found 
her  in  one  of  the  innumerable  little  "  morn- 
ing-rooms," walking  up  and  down  angrily, 
as  though  she  were  trampling  on  and 
crushing  flowers. 

"  I  thought  you  were  gone  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  only  wanted,"  he  said,  "  to  say '  Good- 
bye.' What  is  the  matter,  though  ?  Have 
they  been  annoying  you  ?  " 

"  Annoying  me  !  "  she  said.  "  But  you 
cannot  expect  me  to  be  in  the  most  charm- 
ing spirits,  with  the  prospect  before  me." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked. 

"You  will  miss  your  train,"  she  said. 
"Never  mind  me.     Go  now." 

"  But  I  want  to  hear  you  tell  me,  now — 
quick.     There  is  plenty  of  time." 

"  Understand,  then,  it  will  not  be  my 
fault.  I  cannot  force  you  into  the  carriage." 

"  I  shall  probably  be  gone,"  she  went  on, 
"before  you  return." 

"  Gone !  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  you  don't  sup- 
pose that  I  shall  stay  here  to  receive  the 
treatment  that  is  in  store  for  me,  when  you 
bring  your  wife  back  ?  I  shall  not  wait 
to  accept  the  mortification  of  defeat — linger 
on  here,  and  endure  the  degradation  of  the 
airs  of  victory  of  one  who  once  injured  me 
so  deeply,  and  now  seeks  opportunity  of 
repeating  the  injury.  No,  I  shall  take  the 
more  dignified  course — I  shall  go  first. 
But  it  is  hard,  and  I  have  done  nothing 
to  deserve  it." 

"But  you  are  not  to  go.  And  she  is 
not  coming  here.  She  is  ill.  She  will  do 
very  well  where  she  is." 

"  Oh,  you  say  this  ;  but  you  are  power- 
less in  the  matter.  You  will  have  to 
return  with  her." 


"What  a  contempt  you  have  for  me," 
he  answered  bitterly;  "and  how  you 
delight  in  showing  it." 

"  What !  Not  gone  yet !  You  have 
lost  the  train  !  "  And  Mr.  Brookfield  was 
standing  before  them. 

Adelaide  looked  at  him  defiantly  and 
even  triumphantly. 

"  Go,"  she  said.  "  It  is  not  I  that  detain 
you,  recollect." 

He  hurried  away,  Mr.  Brookfield  follow- 
ing him. 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  should,  really — even  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  decency " 

Mr.  Pringle  could  not  resist  saying  : 

"  I  understand.  Your  interference  is 
quite  intelligible.  But  don't  trouble  your- 
self about  me,  please." 

He  got  into  the  carriage,  and  the  coach- 
man drove  off  rapidly.  But  it  was  in 
vain.  As  they  came  to  the  bridge  he 
pulled  up  his  horses. 

"  There  she  goes,  sir,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Pringle  felt  his  cheeks  glow. 

"  Always  bringing  me  worry  of  some 
sort,"  he  said  to  himself.  But  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  drive  back  and  face 
the  crowd  at  home.  There  was  no  other 
train  that  day,  but  he  said  he  would  take 
the  down  train,  which  was  shortly  due. 
"  And,"  he  added,  "  you  needn't  say  any- 
thing, you  know,  of  my  having  missed  the 
train." 

"That  will  be  hard  not  to  do  if  I'm 
asked,  sir." 

"  You're  all  ready  enough  with  excuses 
when  it's  your  own  affair,"  said  Mr. 
Pringle,  as  he  walked  away. 

The  man  looked  after  him  with  no  very 
friendly  expression.  Already  Mr.  Pringle 
was  disliked  in  the  establishment. 

Yet  almost  as  soon  as  the  carriage  had 
driven  away,  Adelaide,  left  alone,  stamped 
impatiently  on  the  floor. 

"  I  did  not  mean  it.  But  it  was  too 
much.  I  was  driven  to  it !  As  I  stand 
here,  I  never  intended  departing  from  that 
fixed  purpose  of  letting  events  take  their 
own  course.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Oh,  it 
is  beginning  to  break  upon  me  that  he 
does  love  her  !  I  see  it  coming  !  She  is 
destined  to  ruin  me  in  every  way.  Even 
now  it  is  drawing  on  ;  but  let  her  take  care. 
I  have  been  passive  as  yet ;  but  I  cannot 
endure  this  perpetual  misconstruction  from 
him ;  if  he  will  think  the  worst  of  me,  the 
time  has  come  when  I  must  protect  myself." 
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CHAPTER   XI.    AS    FRANK   AS    PAIR. 

The  arrival  of  Ella  Mayne  at  letter  Z, 
Officers'  Quarters,  was  always  hailed  by 
tlie   commissary's   household    as    a    god- 
send;   her    calls,   indeed,   were    "angels' 
visits"  and   something  more,  since  they 
were  neither  few  nor  far  between.     She 
seldom  came  empty-handed,  though  it  was 
not  for  her  gifts  that  Mrs.  Eay  and  her 
daughter  welcomed  her,  but  for  the  sense 
of    brightness    and    lightness     that    she 
brought  with  her.     In  her  presence  good- 
fortune  seemed  to  smile  upon  them,  though 
it  was  but  at  second-hand  ;  and  the  happi- 
ness  which   she  appeared   to   enjoy,  and 
which  they  believed  her  to  deserve,  instead 
of   making   them — as  it  would   do   with 
many  folks — more  discontented  with  their 
own  sad  lot,   rather   seemed  to  reconcile 
them  to  it.     The  fact  is,  that  when  kind- 
hearted  people  are  having  a  dark  time  of 
it,  the  knowledge  that  there  is  sunshine 
somewhere  else  is  cheering  to  them,  since 
it  strengthens  that  belief  in  a  good  Provi- 
dence which  needs  backing,  under  such 
circumstances,  much  more  than  prosperous 
persons  are  aware  of.     To  those  two  down- 
trodden   women,   the    spectacle   of   their 
light-hearted   and   brilliant  young   friend 
had  the  same  effect  as  going  abroad  is  said 
to  have  upon  our  overwrought  toilers ;  it 
was  such   a  complete  change  from  any- 
thing  within   their  own   experience,  and 
took  them,  for  the  time,  so  completely  out 
of  themselves  and  their  surroundings. 
Poor  Mrs.  Ray  snatched  a  fearful  joy 


from  the  audacious  courage  with  which 
Ella  faced  the  commissary,  and  expressed 
opinions  in  his  august  presence  which  she 
knew  he  held  in  abhorrence  ;  it  proved  him 
human,  and  not  quite  so  irresistible  as  fate 
itself.  This  was  really  her  greatest  satis- 
faction— there  seemed  somehow  a  future 
hope  in  it  for  Gracie — though  she  was  by 
no  means  untouched  by  the  sympathy 
Ella  showed  in  a  hundred  gracious  ways 
for  her  own  sad  condition.  But  it  was 
for  this  sympathy  for  her  mother  that 
Gracie  was  most  thankful  to  Ella,  and  took 
most  delight  in  her  company.  As  to  gifts, 
they  were  very  welcome,  but  it  was  the 
manner  of  giving  them  that  won  her  heart, 
and  not  their  value  or  their  frequency. 
Thanks  indeed  were  forbidden  to  her.  "  I 
will  not  be  thanked,  Gracie,  for  such  rub- 
bish ;  if  I  denied  myself  anything  in  pro- 
curing it,  then  I  would  permit  you  to  be 
grateful ;  but  as  it  costs  me  nothing  that  I 
miss,  and  gives  me  such  pleasure  as  I  could 
not  buy  for  ten  times  the  money,  I  should 
be  getting  thanks  under  false  pretences." 

No  one  but  themselves  would  ever  have 
known  of  Ella's  generosity  had  it  not  been 
for  their  own  acknowledgments  of  it  to 
others ;  for  which  they  had  their  reward, 
as  had  Ella,  also.  The  ladies  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, mostly  of  the  garrison,  were 
wont  to  remark  (by  no  means  in  confidence) 
to  one  another,  that "  if  it  was  not  for  Miss 
Mayne,  they  really  did  not  know  how  that 
unfortunate  Mrs.  Ray  and  her  daughter 
would  get  on  at  all.  It  was  lucky  that  they 
had  no  pride  about  them."  They  did  not, 
however,  go  the  length  of  stigmatising 
them  as  a  designing  couple.  The  motive  of 
Miss  Mayne,  it  seemed,  was  plain  enough ; 
"  it  flattered  her  to  play  the  patroness  at 
a  cheap   rate,  though,  as  everybody  was 
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aware,  she  had  more  money  than  she 
knew  what  to  do  with."  This  last  was  a 
circumstance  that  made  Ella  extremely 
unpopular  in  female  military  circles,  where 
money  was  generally  "tight,"  if  it  was  to 
he  found  at  all.  If  they  had  had  money, 
they  said,  they  would  like  to  be  able  to 
explain  to  the  public  how  it  was  come  by. 
They  would  much  rather  not  have  it  on 
the  terms  that  some  people  possessed  it. 
Everybody,  it  is  true,  knew  Colonel  Gerard 
Juxon  ;  but  who  knew  anything  about  his 
brother-in-law — if  he  was  his  brother-in- 
law — Mr.  Mayne  ?  For  their  parts,  they 
preferred  to  have  parents  about  whom 
they  could  converse ;  but  not  a  word  had 
either  the  colonel  or  his  niece  let  fall  con- 
cerning her  branch  of  the  family.  You 
might  take  their  word  for  it  that  that 
girl's  money  was  made  in  trade,  if  it  was 
not  obtained  by  means  still  more  discredit- 
able. They  had  not  a  word  to  say  against 
the  poor  Rays,  not  they  ;  it  was  reasonable 
enough  that  the  good  lady  should  take  all 
she  could  get  elsewhere,  since  her  husband 
was  a  skinflint,  and  that  Gracie  should 
accept  additions  to  her  wretched  pin- 
money  from  any  quarter ;  but  for  their 
parts,  Heaven  defend  them  from  such  a 
patroness  ! 

Yet  it  was  not  at  all  with  the  air  of  a 
patroness  that  Ella  entered  Mrs.  Ray's 
wonderful  little  drawing-room — gleaming 
with  mother-of-pearl,  as  though  all  the 
furniture  had  teeth — and  made  straight 
for  the  invalid's  chair  in  the  window,  in 
spite  of  the  huge  palm  of  the  commissary 
stretched  out  to  welcome  her.  She  always 
embraced  his  wife  and  daughter  before 
giving  him  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

"  What,  not  out  in  the  open  air  this 
afternoon,  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  and  the  weather 
so  beautiful !  Our  pony  is  not  a  bit  tired, 
and  if  you  would  like  a  drive " 

"Mrs.  Ray  has  been  out  in  a  bath- 
chair,"  interposed  the  commissary,  with 
the  air  of  the  man  who  had  paid  for  it, 
"  for  an-  hour  and  three-quarters ;  it  is 
quite  a  long  outing  for  her,  I  do  assure 
you." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Ella,  dryly.  "  Well, 
then,  uncle,  if  you  have  no  further  use  for 
the  carriage  yourself,  I'll  send  it  home, 
and  have  half-an-hour's  chat  with  Mrs. 
Ray  and  Gracie,  if  they  are  not  better 
engaged." 

"Better  engaged  they  could  not  be," 
observed  the  commissary  in  his  attitude 
of  "  attention."  His  civility  to  all  persons 
well-to-do  in  the  world  was  very  great, 


however  ungraciously  expressed,  and  all 
the  greater  by  contrast  with  his  behaviour 
to  his  own  belongings ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  resented  this  demand  on  his  politeness, 
and  disliked  the  objects  of  it  as  much  as 
though  they  were  his  inferiors ;  and  in 
particular  he  detested  Ella. 

In  return  for  this  speech  she  gave  him 
a  little  curtsey,  the  grace  of  which  placed 
his  own  clumsiness  of  demeanour  in  high 
relief.  "  And  where  have  you  been  driving 
this  afternoon  ?  "  inquired  he.  It  was  one 
of  his  characteristics  to  engross  the  con- 
versation as  much  as  possible  in  his  own 
house,  and  especially  to  prevent  his  woman- 
kind from  taking  part  in  it. 

"Ah!  you  may  well  ask  that!"  said 
the  colonel,  grimly.  "  We've  been — yes, 
we've  been " 

"  To  Shooter's-hill,"  interposed  Ella,  as 
her  uncle  stopped  and  stammered,  checked 
by  the  concentrated  fire  of  his  niece's 
eyes ;  "  the  air  was  lovely,  and  the  view 
delightful." 

"  Yes,  the  view  was  deuced  fine," 
assented  the  colonel,  who  had  already 
repented  of  the  temper  he  had  exhibited 
in  depreciating  Gentleman- cadet  Landon. 

"  Oh,  Ella,"  said  Gracie,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Miss  Furbelow  has  just  been  here  with 
such  a  lovely  present  from  somebody." 

"Then  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said 
Ella.  "  I  directed  her  to  send  a  dress,  it 
is  true,  but  it  was  only  as  a  substitute  for 
that  which  I  was  the  cause  of  getting 
spoilt." 

"  What  is  that  I  hear,  about  a  spoilt 
dress,  Miss  Ella  ? "  inquired  the  com- 
missary, with  distended  ears  and  an  ad- 
ditional wrinkle  on  his  forehead. 

"Well,  I  don't  suppose  you  gentlemen 
would  understand  if  I  told  you,"  returned 
Ella,  sweetly  ;  "if  I  describe  the  affair  as 
being  of  green  tulle;  trimmed  with  white 
pique,  and  pinked  at  the  flounces  a  la 
rose  d'Auvergne,  you  would  be  not  much 
the  wiser." 

"  I  thought  you  said  some  one  had 
spoilt  a  dress,  Miss  Ella." 

"  So  I  did.  I  spoilt  a  dress — Grade's 
dress — by  spilling  ink  upon  it.  It  was 
when  I  was  writing  cheques — which,  as 
you  say,  is  my  constant  employment.  That 
is  the  whole  story ;  except  that,  of  course, 
I  have  made  reparation." 

The  commissary  was  far  from  pleased, 
notwithstanding  that  he  understood  his 
daughter  had  received  a  gratuitous  ad- 
dition to  her  wardrobe.  He  saw  that  there 
had  been  treason  in  the  house ;  that  some- 
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thing  had  been  concealed  from  him;  and 
he  smiled  on  his  wife  and  daughter,  as 
Bluebeard  might  have  smiled  on  Fatima 
while  her  brothers  were  making  a  call ; 
he  would  have  a  word  to  say  to  them 
presently.  Even  the  colonel  noticed  this; 
and,  willing  to  do  Ella  a  pleasure,  observed, 
"  Come,  general,  you  look  yellow ;  I  am 
sure  something  is  wrong  with  your  liver. 
Let  us  take  a  walk  together." 

The  commissary  was  not  particular 
about  his  complexion,  and  very  pleased 
when  anybody  called  him  "general:" 
moreover,  to  be  seen  in  public  with  the 
colonel  always  gave  him  importance.  So 
he  consented  at  once.  "When  he  had  gone, 
Mrs.  Ray  and  Gracie  each  gave  a  little 
sigh,  as  though  something  tight  over  their 
chests  —  or  hearts — had  been  slackened. 
Ella's  shapely  lips  murmured  something 
which  I  am  afraid  was  "  Beast ! "  then 
turned  to  Gracie  with  : 

"  Well,  darling,  and  who  do  you  think 
I  have  seen  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Not— not  Mr.  Landon  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  Mr.  Somebody  Else,  too." 

"They  came  to  inquire  after  you,  I 
suppose,"  said  Gracie,  as  indifferently  as 
she  could.  It  seemed  hard  to  her  that 
they  should  have  called  at  Hawthorne 
Lodge,  and  not  at  the  barracks  also ;  but, 
after  all,  who  could  wonder  at  it  ?  Every- 
body knew  how  wealthy  Ella  was,  and 
most  people — all,  that  is,  who  concerned 
themselves -in  so  small  a  matter — in  what 
a  poor  way  her  own  parents  lived.  Still 
one  of  those  two  young  men  might  have 
thought  it — not  worth  his  while  exactly, 
no,  certainly  not  that,  but — becoming, 
just  to  leave  his  card  at  Officers'  Quarters, 
letter  Z. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Ella ;  "  I  went 
to  inquire  after  them.  There,  I  didn't 
mean  to  shock  you,  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  but 
only  Gracie.  Uncle  Gerard  took  me,  of 
course.  He  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  at 
the  Academy  to  thank  the  two  young 
gentlemen  fortheir  conduct  to  us  yesterday, 
since  neither  of  them  could  come  to  us, 
poor  dears." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Mrs.  Ray.  Gracie 
said  nothing,  but  a  pleasant  light  came 
into  her  eyes ;  perhaps,  then,  after  all, 
thought  she,  Mr.  Darall  would  have  called 
if  he  could. 

"The  whole  Academy  are  in  arrest  till 
further  orders,"  said  Ella.  "  Surely  the 
commissary,  who  '  happens  to  know '  every- 
thing, must  have  been  aware  of  that,  long 
ago. 


Mother  and  daughter  interchanged  a 
significant  glance.  This  was  the  reason, 
then,  why  Gracie  had  received  his  per- 
mission to  be  civil,  just  for  once,  to  Mr. 
Darall,  if  he  called  within  a  day  or  two. 

"  My  husband  doesn't  tell  us  everything 
he  hears,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  quietly. 

"  I  daresay  he  thought  the  matter  of 
no  consequence,"  returned  Ella;  "and 
indeed  it  may  very  likely  be  so.  Only  as 
Gracie  was  interested  in  Mr.  Darall — she 
has  no  secrets  from  you,  dear  Mrs.  Ray, 
I  know — I  thought  I  would  come  and  tell 
her." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Ella,"  said  the 
invalid,  "and  Gracie  is  very  good,  God 
bless  her!  also.  She  has  told  me  some- 
thing about  this  young  gentleman,  but  it 
would  be  very  foolish  of  her,  she  knows, 
to  think  of— to  dream  of — anything  serious 
coming  of  it." 

"  Well,  he  is  a  very  good  young  man," 
persisted  Ella,  "  of  that  I  feel  convinced. 
Mr.  Landon  said  he  was  worthy  of  any 
woman's  affection." 

"  My  dear  Ella  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ray, 
in  a  tone  of  mild  reproof,  "  how  on  earth 
came  he  to  tell  you  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  we  got  quite  com- 
municative and  confidential,  somehow.  I 
honestly  confess  I  think  Mr.  Landon 
charming,  so  you  may  guess  what  this 
Mr.  Darall  must  be,  who  Uncle  Gerard 
was  so  obliging  as  to  tell  me  was  worth 
'  at  least  a  dozen  '  of  Mr.  Landon." 

"  But  that  was  very  unkind  of  him," 
said  Gracie. 

"  Well,  no,  it  was  merely  what  I  call 
his  'sparkle,'  just  a  glint  of  fire  such  as 
the  pony  strikes  with  his  hoof  from  a 
flintstone,  when  he  is  playful.  Uncle 
Gerard  may  '  say  things,'  but  he  does  not 
mean  much  harm,  especially  when  he 
knows  that  all  the  harm  in  the  world  can 
do  no  good.  Gracie,  I  have  met  my  fate 
at  last !  Yes,  I  have,  and  I  don't  mind 
your  saying  '  Oh  Ella ! '  one  bit :  what  I 
do  mind,  is  seeing  your  dear  mother  look 
so  grave." 

"My  dear  Ella,"  answered  the  invalid, 
"  if  I  looked  grave,  it  was  because  you 
scarcely  look  grave  enough ;  if  what  you 
say  is  really  said  in  sober  earnest,  the 
matter  is  very  serious.  The  happiness — 
or  the  misery — "  she  added,  after  a  little 
pause  of  sad  significance,  "  of  your  whole 
life  depends  upon  one  little  syllable  '  Yes  ' 
or  'No.'.  Oh,  weigh  them  well,  dear  Ella, 
before  deciding  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Ella,  do  you  mean  to 
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say  that  Mr.  Landon  has  asked  you  already 
— after  two  days'  acquaintance — to  marry 
him  ?  "  inquired  Gracie. 

"  No,  dear,  no,  he  has  not  done  that ; 
hut  he  will  ask  me — I  am  as  certain  of  it 
as  of  the  back  of  that  chair  being  intended 
to  represent  Windsor  Castle,  and  of  it  not 
being  one  bit  like  it ;  I  have  also  made  up 
my  mind  what  my  answer  will  be.  It 
will  be  'Yes.'" 

Gracie  ran  forward  to  her  friend  with 
a  little  cry  of  pleasure,  and  folded  her  in 
her  arms. 

"  If  I  don't  run  to  you,  like  Gracie,  you 
know  the  reason  why,  dear  Ella,"  said  the 
invalid. 

"  I  am  coming  to  you,  dear  Mrs.  Ray," 
answered  the  girl,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word ;  "  and  though  I  know  you 
think  me  headstrong  and  imprudent,  I 
intend  to  have  your  warm  congratulations." 

"  Dearest  Ella,  you  have  them,  Heaven 
knows,"  sobbed  the  poor  lady  in  tender 
though  broken  tones.  "  You  have  been 
very  good  to  a  poor  miserable  crippled 
creature ;  you  have  such  a  heart  of  gold 
that  no  one  should  grudge  you  a  purse 
full  of  it ;  I  have  nothing  to  give  you — 
perhaps  not  even  a  marriage  present 
when  the  time  comes — nothing  to  return 
for — but  that  is  no  matter,  I  know,  to 
you  ;  but  if  God  should  please  to  hear  me 
on  behalf  of  another — "  the  pitifulness  of 
her  tone  was  unspeakable,  though  it  had 
nothing  in  it  of  bitterness,  "  for  myself, 
alas,"  it  seemed  to  say,  "I  have  importuned 
Him  in  vain " — "then  He  will  bless  you, 
Ella." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  passed  in 
mutual  endearments. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  both  Ella's 
companions  at  once  took  her  scheme  of 
life  for  granted — immature  and  improbable, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  impropriety,  as  it 
must  needs  have  appeared  to  others.  They 
knew  her,  however,  well ;  and  knowing  how 
difficult  it  was  to  turn  her  from  a  caprice, 
were  persuaded  that  what  she  had  set 
both  mind  and  heart  upon,  she  would 
accomplish.  It  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  her  audacious  nature,  too,  that  having 
once  fixed  upon  such  a  plan,  she  should 
confide  it  to  these  two  old  friends.  She 
had  indeed  been  almost  as  open  with  her 
uncle.  Many  girls  would  have  entertained 
such  an  idea  at  equally  short  notice,  but 
they  would  have  kept  it  to  themselves, 
and  even  later  on  would  have  had  but  one 
confidante.  But  Ella  wore  her'  heart — 
fierce  as  flame,  stubborn  as  steel,  though 


it  sometimes  was — upon  her  sleeve,  albeit 
not  for  daws  to  peck  at.  She  was  frank 
to  her  friends,  thdugh  even  to  them 
taciturn  and  uncommunicative  enough 
upon  one  point. 

"  Will  Uncle  Gerard  consent  to  all  this, 
Ella  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Ray,  stroking  the 
hand  on  which  she  already  saw  in  her 
mind's  eye  the  marriage-ring. 

"He  will  have  to  do  so,"  said  Ella, 
smiling.  "  I  confess  I  don't  think  he 
likes  it." 

"  It  is  fortunate  you  are  so  independent, 
my  dear,"  sighed  the  invalid;  "few  girls 
are  equally  so — almost  every  one  has  some 
relative  whose  wishes  it  is  her  duty  to 
consult.     What  is  the  matter,  Ella  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  a  little  faintness,  that  is 
all." 

"  But  you  turned  so  deadly  pale,  darling," 
said  Gracie,  with  anxiety.  "  Let  me  fetch 
you  a  glass  of  wine." 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  it  is  gone  now.  Yes, 
as  you  were  saying,  I  am  fortunate  in 
being  my  own  mistress,  in  having  no  tie 
that  would  bind  me  in  this  matter." 

"Unless  it  were  a  loving  one,  Ella," 
resumed  the  invalid,  thoughtfully.  "  I 
would  you  had  a  mother — not  like  me, 
useless,  and  a  burthen " 

"Mamma!"  cried  Gracie,  in  painful 
accents. 

"  Forgive  me,  darling,  I  know  I  am  no 
burthen  in  your  eyes ;  what  I  wished  for 
Ella  was  that  she  had  a  mother,  fond  as  I 
— for  I  will  boast  so  far — but  wise  as  well 
as  tender,  to  give  advice  as  even  she  would 
take  it." 

"  Am  I  so  very  self-willed,  then  ? " 
inquired  Ella,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  dear,"  ex- 
claimed her  hostess,  the  colour  mounting 
to  her  worn  and  weary  face. 

"  Yes,  you  did ;  only  you  did  not  mean 
to  say  it ;  and  it's  true,  '  temper '  is  a 
failing  with  us,"  she  went  on  more  gaily. 
"  Uncle  Gerard  is  a  perfect  mule,  as  I 
once  told  him.  '  Aye,  a  mule  indeed,'  he 
said,  '  to  bear  the  things  you  put  on  me,' 
and  indeed  on  that  occasion  there  were 
faults  on  both  sides." 

"  This  little  cross  of  '  temper '  comes 
from  your  uncle's  side  of  the  house,  then, 
does  it  ?  "  inquired  the  invalid.  She  had 
taken  up  her  knitting  since  she  last 
spoke,  and  when  one  knits,  one's  thought 
for  others  suffers;  the  mind  grows  half 
unconscious  of  what  is  passing,  if  it  does 
not  leap  back  to  what  is  past.  Otherwise 
this  good  lady  could  certainly  not  have 
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referred,  however  indirectly,  to  Ella's 
family.  All  they,  knew  of  it — and  all,  as 
they  were  well  aware,  she  wished  them  to 
know — was  that  her  mother  was  dead.  It 
was  upon  this  dead  mother  that  Mrs.  Ray 
had  inadvertently,  and  by  implication, 
made  reflection. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ella,  in  harsh  and  grating 
tones,  "  my  temper  comes  to  me  that 
way." 

"  Oh,  Ella,  I  can  see  you.  are  offended," 
cried  Gracie,  alarmed  by  her  friend's 
frigid  look  even  more  than  by  her  tone. 
"  Mamma  is  the  last  person  to  give  offence 
designedly " 

"  Offence  !  "  interrupted  the  invalid, 
dropping  her  work  and  wringing  her 
hands,  as  usual  with  her  when  greatly 
moved,  "  what  have  I  said  ?  What  have  I 
done  ?  " 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Ella,  forcing  a 
laugh,  and  risipg  from  her  chair ;  "nothing, 
at  least,  that  is  inexpiable.  But  if  you  are 
really  racked  by  remorse,  I  will  impose  a 
penance." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry,  dear  Ella  ;  our 
friends  are  not  so  many — Heaven  help  us  ! 
— that  we  can  afford  to  offend  them." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  you  can  make  it 
up  to  me  if  you  please." 

"Make  it  up  to  you  !  If  there-  is  any- 
thing, anything  that  lies  in  my  poor 
power,  Ella " 

"Well,  then,  there  is.  I  have  often 
offered  to  walk  by  your  bath-chair,  and 
you  have  refused  to  let  me." 

"But  that  is  so  wearisome  for  you," 
pleaded  the  invalid,  "and  so  unbecoming 
in  a  young  lady  of  your  position." 

"Oh,  never  mind  my  dignity,"  laughed 
Ella;  "let  me  only  have  my  whim  and 
my  way.  When  you  and  Gracie  go  out  as 
usual  for  your  constitutional  on  Sunday, 
let  me  make  one  of  the  party." 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  really  wish  it, 
dear  Ella ;  but  I  am  sure  my  husband, 
rather  than  that  should  happen,  would 
drive  us  out  in  a  fly." 

"  Good  gracious !  I  don't  want  your 
husband,  or  his  fly,"  exclaimed  Ella,  im- 
patiently ;  "  I  want  the  chair,  and  you, 
and  Gracie.  I  shall  see  you  in  the  mean- 
while, no  doubt,  but,  remember,  whatever 
happens,  that  is  settled.  And  now,  my 
dear  friends,  good-bye,  for  it  is  getting 
near  dinner-time,  and  if  the  colonel  has  to 
wait,  his  language  is  such  as  should  not 
be  repeated — and  he  does  repeat  it." 

"What  on  earth  was  it  I  said,  Gracie, 
that  put  out  poor  Ella  so  ?  "  inquired  the 


invalid,  nervously,  so  soon  as  their  visitor 
had  left  them. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  what  it  was,  dear 
mamma.  You  alluded  in  some  way,  how- 
ever, to  Ella's  family,  which  is  a  pity, 
because  we  know  how  she  dislikes  it. 
There  is  some  mystery,  at  all  events  some 
unpleasantness,  about  her  parentage,  no 
doubt." 

"  But  why  should  she  want  to  walk  by 
my  wheel- chair  ?  " 

"Well,  that's  another  mystery,"  said 
Gracie,  laughing,  and  smoothing  her 
mother's  hair.  "But  we  shall  know  the 
secret  of  that  on  Sunday." 


STRANGE  HANDS  AT  CARDS. 

One  of  the  monthly  periodicals,  the 
pages  of  which  usually  contain  a  little 
gossip  concerning  the  game  of  Whist  and 
other  card  games,  in  the  form  either  of 
original  communications,  or  notices  to 
correspondents,  inserted  about  three  years 
ago  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Dundee, 
on  a  subject  which  whist -players  re- 
cognised as  coming  among  the  curiosities 
of  their  favourite  game — viz.,  the  chance 
which  sometimes  brings  together  a  re- 
markable group  of  cards  in  one  of  the 
hands  dealt  out.  He  said  :  "  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  incidents,  in  connection 
with  whist,  I  daresay  you  ever  heard  of, 
occurred  here  this  week.  Four  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  respectability,  with  whom  I 
am  well  acquainted,  were  playing  at  whist 
last  Wednesday  evening.  They  had  been 
playing  about  a  couple  of  hours,  when  one 
of  them,  after  having  dealt,  found  his  hand 
to  consist  of  the  whole  thirteen  trumps. 
Two  packs  of  cards  were  used  alternately 
all  the  time,  and  this  occurred  with  one  of 
them,  after  being  shuffled,  and  cut,  in  the 
usual  way." 

The  question  at  once  suggests  itself,  were 
the  cards  really  well  shuffled,  so  as  to  do 
away  with  any  special  classification  which 
they  had  previously  undergone  ?  If  they 
formed  a  new  pack  arranged  systematically ; 
if  they  had  not  been  shuffled  since  the 
playing  of  some  one  of  the  more  peculiar 
games  at  cards  ;  if  they  had  been  used  by 
children  to  place  side  by  side  for  the 
production  of  some  fanciful  or  pictorial 
display — then  the  finding  of  (say)  all  the 
hearts  at  distances  of  exactly  four  cards 
apart,  so  as  to  give  out  all  thirteen  to  the 
dealer,  could  easily  be  accounted  for.  But 
here  the  name  of  the  informant  was  given, 
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together  with  the  evening  and  the  locality 
of  the  play,  furnishing  much  guarantee 
that  no  hoax  or  exaggeration  was  per- 
petrated. Besides  this,  we  know  thai 
such  a  coincidence  can  occnr;  and  ma- 
thematicians, or  at  least  arithmeticians, 
have  devoted  no  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  a  determination  of  the  chances 
for  and  against  its  occurrence.  Not 
very  long  ago,  in  London,  four  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  whist,  and,  in  cutting  for 
partners,  cut  or  turned  up  the  four  aces. 
Of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  the  game, 
another  process  of  cutting  was  necessary, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter ;  but 
the  fact,  thus  placed  on  record,  affords  a 
second  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing which  in  its  nature  was  exceedingly 
improbable. 

One  recorded  example  of  strange  hands 
at  cards  was  testified  in  a  very  complete 
way,  to  remove  all  doubt  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  narrator.  Thirteen  years 
ago,  in  the  military  cantonment  at  Jub- 
bulpore,  in  the  East  Indies,  five  officers 
of  her  Majesty's  Ninety  -  first  Foot 
were  assembled,  four  playing  at  whist 
and  one  looking  on.  A  brief  narra- 
tive was  written  in  the  names  of,  and 
signed  by,  all  five  officers  —  comprising 
the  lieutenant  -  colonel,  two  captains, 
and  two  ensigns  of  the  regiment,  and 
transmitted  to  the  editor  of  a  London 
weekly  newspaper.  The  cards  used  on 
this  occasion  had  been  played  with  before, 
and  were  shuffled  and  cut  in  the  usual  way. 
"When  all  the  fifty- two  cards  had  been 
dealt  out,  and  the  hands  were  looked  at, 
the  combinations  were  such  as  might  well 
astonish  the  players.  The  dealer  was 
found  to  have  all  the  thirteen  trnmps 
(spades)  ;  his  partner  had  eleven  clubs ; 
his  antagonist  on  the  left  hand  had  twelve 
hearts ;  and  he  on  the  right  hand  twelve 
diamonds  !  In  so  far  as  the  dealer's  hand 
containing  all  the  thirteen  trumps,  we 
have  already  noticed  an  instance  of  this 
kind ;  but  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
each  of  the  other  three  hands  was  made 
up  so  very  nearly  of  one  suit  only.  There 
was  a  fair  probability,  for  example,  that 
the  dealer's  partner  (all  the  spades  being 
held  by  the  dealer  himself)  would  have 
nearly  equal  numbers  of  clubs,  hearts,  and 
diamonds,  four  or  five  of  each;  but  that 
he  should  have  so  many  as  eleven  of  one 
suit  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  And 
so  of  the  other  two  hands :  there  was  a 
combination  of  improbabilities  so  extra- 
ordinary, as  to  make  the  odds  enormous 


against  such  a  phenomenon  occurring  in 
actual  play. 

Mr.  Babbage,  or  some  other  expert 
mathematician,  once  set  himself  the 
nice  little  sum  of  calculating  the  number 
of  different  ways  in  which  the  fifty- 
two  cards  of  a  pack  can  be  distri- 
buted among  four  players,  thirteen  to 
each,  taking  every  possible  combination 
and  permutation.  It  would  be  no  use  to 
present  the  answer  here  in  a  long  row  of 
figures,  for  no  one  can  realise  to  himself 
what  such  a  numerical  array  really  con- 
veys ;  nor  would  it  be  much  better  to 
play  with  the  words  billions  and  trillions, 
seeing  that  these  are  mere  words  and 
nothing  more  to  most  of  us;  but  the 
following  illustration  is  more  likely  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  unlearned  many  : 
"  If  the  entire  population  of  the  earth, 
taken  at  one  thousand  millions  of  per- 
sons, were  to  deal  the  cards  incessantly, 
day  and  night,  for  one  hundred  millions 
of  years,  at  the  rate  of  a  deal  by  each 
person  a  minute,  they  would  not  have  ex- 
hausted the  one  hundred  thousandth  part 
of  the  number  of  essentially  different  ways 
in  which  the  cards  can  be  so  distributed." 
We  know  what  Dominie  Sampson's  ex- 
clamation would  have  been  if  he  had  read 
or  heard  this. 

Examples  come  in  from  various  quarters 
illustrative  of  this  curious  subject.  The 
"Westminster  Papers,  devoted  chiefly  to 
chess  and  whist,  give  the  following,  which 
we  quote  verbatim,  lest  we  miss  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  technical  terms  employed. 
"  Four  years  ago  I  cut  into  a  rubber  at 
the  Union  Club  of  Boulogne.  I  dealt 
myself  a  quint  minor  in  trumps,  and  my 
partner  a  huitieme  major;  the  cards  had 
been  played  with — that  is,  had  been  shuffled 
and  cut  more  than  once.  Last  year,  at 
the  same  establishment,  I  dealt  the  twenty- 
six  red  cards  between  my  partner  and  my- 
self, and  all  the  black  to  our  opponents." 
This  last  was  a  very  remarkable  deal,  and 
the  odds  against  such  a  combination  must 
be  large  indeed.  A  multitude  of  questions 
has  been  propounded  from  time  to  time  as 
to  the  probability,  or  rather  improbability, 
of  certain  cards  being  held  in  certain  hands ; 
and  such  questions  can  be  answered  by 
those  who  have  patience  to  go  into  the 
calculations.  Here  is  one  :  "  If  I  have  six 
trumps,  and  one  of  my  antagonists  the 
turn  up,  what  are  the  odds  -against  my 
partner  holding  all  the  other  six  ?  "  Here 
it  has  been  found  that  the  odds  would  be 
sixteen   hundred  and  eight  to  one.     But 
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this  is  quite  a  humble  number  compared 
with  that  which  is  involved  in  the  Dundee 
example ;  for  calculation  has  shown  that 
the  odds  are  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
millions  to  one  against  any  whist-player 
having  all  the  thirteen  trumps  in  his  hand 
at  one  time.  Improbable  as  it  is,  never- 
theless we  have  evidence  of  its  actual 
occurrence  twice  within  ten  years,  at 
Jubbulpore  and  at  Dundee.  This  shows 
what  a  fundamental  difference  there 
is  between  improbability  and  impossi- 
bility. 

The  number  of  strange  and  exceptional 
hands  at  cards  which  have  actually  been 
held  is  very  large  ;  but  comparatively  few 
of  them  are  publicly  known,  either  because 
the  players  do  not  deem  it  worth  while  to 
put  them  in  print,  or  because  they  lie 
buried  in  publications  having  a  relatively 
small  circulation.  One  is  known  as  the 
"  Yarborough  hand."  The  (or  an)  Earl  of 
Yarborough  once  held  a  hand  containing 
no  card  above  a  nine,  and  had  reason  to 
remember  it  on  account  of  some  heavy 
betting  that  was  going  on.  Ever  after 
that  he  held  himself  ready  to  bet  one 
thousand  guineas  to  one  guinea  against 
such  a  hand  being  held  again.  A  prac- 
tised arithmetician  calculated  that  the 
real  odds  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
earl  supposed  ;  and  yet  the  hand  has  been 
held  sufficiently  often  to  obtain  for  it  a 
distinctive  name.  One  whist-player  noted 
that  he  held  the  king  of  hearts  six  times 
running,  or  in  six  successive  deals.  The 
odds  against  such  a  coincidence  can  be 
exactly  calculated,  but  we  have  not  the 
figures  at  hand.  Another  recorded  in- 
stance relates  to  the  game  of  bezique,  not 
to  whist ;  but  it  serves  equally  well  as  an 
illustration.  Two  players  cutting  for  deal, 
both  cut  aces  ;  they  tried  again,  and  both 
cut  kings;  they  cut  again  a  third  time, 
and  here  appeared  two  knaves.  As  a 
bezique  pack  consists  of  only  thirty-two 
cards — all  the  twos,  threes,  fours,  fives,  and 
sixes  being  rejected — the  improbability  of 
such  a  coincidence  is  not  so  great  as  in  a 
whist-pack  of  fifty -two  cards;  neverthe- 
less, the  odds  are  calculated  to  be  five 
thousand  to  one  against  the  occurrence 
of  this  particular  event.  A  whist-player 
would  sometimes  give  much  to  know  how 
many  honours  are  held  by  his  partner ;  a 
fact  which,  of  course,  in  honourable  con- 
test, he  can  only  guess  approximately  by 
the  course  of  the  play.  Nevertheless,  cal- 
culators, especially  the  mathematician 
Demoivre,  have  estimated  numerous  pro- 


babilities in  connection  with  the  four 
honours  of  each  suit.  Such  questions  as 
these  have  been  answered  :  "  What  are 
the  odds  against  the  dealer  and  his 
partner  having  all  the  honours  between 
them  ?  "  "  And  what  against  their  hold- 
ing three  honours  but  not  the  fourth  ?  " 
"What  are  the  odds  against  the  other 
two  players  holding  four,  and  against 
holding  three  ?  "  Without  going  into 
particulars,  we  may  say  that  the  odds, 
in  these  supposed  instances,  range  from 
thirteen  against  seven  up  to  twenty-three 
against  one. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Procter,  whose  numerous 
works  on  astronomy  are  so  well  known,  has 
gone  at  some  length  into  this  subject  of 
strange  games  at  cards ;  his  mathematical 
attainments  enable  him  to  do  readily  that 
which  would  be  formidable  to  less  practised 
hands.  We  stated,  in  a  former  paragraph, 
that  expert  calculators  can  name  the  odds 
against  the  dealer  having  all  the  thirteen 
trumps  in  his  own  hand.  Mr.  Procter  has 
done  this,  and  has  shown  how  little  we 
may  expect  ever  to  hear  of  such  a  thing 
again  ;  and  yet,  in  the  Jubbulpore  in- 
stance, we  have  seen  that  not  only  did 
this  take  place,  but  that  two  of  the  other 
three  hands  each  contained  so  many  as 
twelve  of  one  suit.  We  know  that,  in 
actual  play,  a  long  suit  in  one  hand  is 
accompanied  by  some  other  long  suit  in 
one  of  the  other  hands,  or  perhaps  in  all : 
but  such  surprising  combinations  as  the 
above  may  well  scare  us  a  little.  One 
recorded  instance  relates,  not  to  thirteen 
cards  of  the  same  suit  being  held  at  one 
time,  but  to  one  suit  coming  up  trumps 
thirteen  times  in  succession.  This  oc- 
curred with  spades  trumps ;  it  was  noticed 
because  one  of  the  players  had  a  notion 
that  he  was  always  unlucky  when  spades 
were  trumps,  and  this  made  him  all  the 
more  impressed  with  the  strange  repetition 
of  that  particular  trump-suit.  Mr.  Procter 
found  that  the  odds  are  more  than 
thirty  millions  to  one  against  spades  thus 
turning  up  thirteen  times  in  succession. 
This  is  pretty  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  to 
the  row  of  figures  that  would  be  necessary 
to  give  the  odds  against  two  whist-players, 
the  dealer  and  his  partner,  holding  all  the 
twenty-six  red  cards,  and  their  antagonists 
all  the  twenty-six  black.  Such  a  deal,  as 
we  have  seen,  actually  occurred  in  prac- 
tice; and  this  skilful  computer  set  him- 
self to  ascertain  the  odds  against  such 
an  extremely  improbable  combination  ever 
occurring  again.     It  was  stupendous — a 
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figure  eight  followed  by  fourteen  zeros  or 
ciphers ;  in  familiar  language,  eight  hun- 
dred millions  of  millions  to  one  against  the 
event ! 

There  is  a  spider's-web  comparison,  by 
Mr.  Procter,  which  we  will  notice,  to  show 
how  ingeniously  he  tries  to  assist  plain- 
going  folks  to  understand  these  amazing 
numbers.  Treating  of  the  number  of 
possible  ways  in  which  the  fifty- two  cards 
of  a  pack  may  be  dealt  out  to  the  four 
players,  he  bids  us  imagine  that  a  filament 
of  a  spider's  web  is  only  one  millionth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  ;  that  such  filaments 
are  arranged  side  by  side  in  close  contact ; 
and  that  these  millions  in  every  inch  are 
continued  from  the  earth  to  the  principal 
star  in  the  constellation  Centaur ;  even 
then  the  total  number  of  filaments  will 
only  be  a  mere  fraction  of  the  number  of 
deal-variations  he  was  treating  of.  In 
another  case,  relating  to  the  possible 
number  of  arrangements  of  all  the  cards 
in  a  pack  (not  the  same  thing  as  the 
distribution  in  dealing),  he  imagined  a 
phalanx  of  little  cubes,  each  only  one- 
millionth  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  each 
side;  he  calculated  how  many  of  such 
cubes  would  be  required  to  equal  the 
number  he  was  concerned  with;  and  he 
found  that  if  the  tiny  cubes  were  packed 
together  in  a  giant  cube,  this  giant  cube 
would  equal,  in  the  length  of  each  of  its 
sides,  seven  thousand  times  the  distance 
from  the  earth  to  the  sun  ! 

One  of  the  quaint  modes  of  illustrating 
these  almost  inconceivable  quantities, 
already  noticed,  is  by  showing  how  long  a 
time  all  the  people  in  the  world  would  be 
employed  in  dealing  cards,  if  they  did 
nothing  else,  and  outlived  the  Wandering 
Jew  in  vitality,  in  order  that  the  deals 
should  reach  a  certain  number.  This 
reminds  us  to  say  that  inveterate  whist- 
players  do  sometimes  continue  dealing  and 
playing,  without  sleep  and  with  only 
snatches  of  food,  throughout  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  hours.  In  a  short 
obituary  notice  of  a  whist-player,  who 
died  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  is  stated  that  this 
gentleman  (Mr.  Blank  we  will  call  him) 
formed  one  of  several  players  who  sat 
down  to  whist  on  a  Saturday  evening. 
Some  left  when  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  midnight  hour;  others  continued 
through  Sunday  and  Sunday  night,  and 
then  some  had  to  go  to  business ;  some  of 
the  remainder  continued  at  it  Monday  and 
Monday  night ;  a  few  throughout  Tuesday 
and  Tuesday  night;  and  on  Wednesday 


morning  Mr.  Blank  and  one  companion 
were  still  there,  playing  double-dummy. 
Tradition  declares  that  Mr.  Blank  "  grew 
a  beard  "  during  this  protracted  sitting. 


OLD  TOWNS  BY  THE  SEA. 

WINCHELSEA    AND   EYE. 

Old  Winchelsea  is  a  town  endowed  with 
extraordinary  attractions  for  an  imagina- 
tive writer.  It  has  the  advantage  of  not 
existing.  Nay,  its  very  site  is  blotted  out. 
There  can  be  no  diggings  and  delvings,  no 
rakings  and  grubbings,  among  its  ashes; 
no  "  ringing  in "  of  Brummagem  relics, 
bought  by  the  barrel,  and  judiciously 
sowed  among  the  ruins;  no  sollerettes, 
cleverly  made  at  Liege,  can  be  found  to 
tempt  the  amiable  antiquary;  no  tilting 
helmets,  made  at  Sheffield ;  no  rapier  hilts 
of  repousse  work,  cast  in  Paris  by  a  cun- 
ning workman ;  and — for  this  Heaven  be 
thanked! — no  traces  of  Roman  brickwork 
and  "Lanfranc's  ashlaring."  Autumn  is 
now  far  advanced,  and  the  tourist  "who  goes 
to  see  things  " — as  distinguished  from  that 
far  cleverer  fellow,  whose  only  thought 
of  the  Dee  concerns  its  salmon,  whose  first 
care  at  Gloucester  is  to  seek  for  lampreys 
— is  very  nearly  disgusted  with  sights  and 
antiquities.  He  has  learned  to  loathe  the 
bits  of  Samian  ware — it  was  not  made 
at  Samos,  by  the  way — that  people  with 
nothing  better  to  do  fish  up  from  slime  and 
ooze ;  he  distrusts  coins  of  every  descrip- 
tion ;  he  is  prepared  to  tell  you  how  many 
gross  of  bullets,  how  many  gorgets  of 
the  fashion  of  the  year  1815,  how  many 
cuirasses  and  old  muskets,  are  buried  every 
autumn  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  as  a  pre- 
cious crop  to  be  gathered  in  the  ensuing 
spring.  At  the  names  of  Julius  Caasar,  of 
Gundulph  and  William  de  Warrenne,  he 
shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  hints  that  those 
celebrated  persons  no  more  built  all  the 
castles  in  England  than  Oliver  Cromwell 
knocked  them  down.  But  his  scepti- 
cism is  blunted  when  he  comes  to  old 
Winchelsea.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  a  long  reach  of  sand  and  the  bright 
waves  of  Rye  Harbour,  in  which  such 
famous  plaice  are  caught.  In  constructing 
a  map,  it  is  competent  to  the  cartographer 
to  write  down  Old  Winchelsea  where  he 
listeth,  for  the  natives  of  New  Winchelsea 
and  of  Rye  will  not  be  able  to  contradict 
him  more  than  they  contradict  each  other. 
One  tells  you  the  old  Cinque  Port  stood  just 
where  you  see  the  sheep  feeding ;  another 
holds  that,  at  high  water,  "full  fathom 
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five  "  cover  the  site  of  the  drowned  city. 
It  is  like  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nowhere ;  its  existence  altogether  would 
be  purely  a  matter  of  faith  or  fancy,  were 
it  not  that  mighty  seals  and  charters,  yet 
extant,  prove  that  "  once  upon  a  time  "  it 
was  a  thriving  seaport.  Its  name  signifies* 
that  it  was  built  upon  an  island,  and, 
judging  by  the  altered  face  of  the  coast, 
one  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
broad  arm  of  the  sea,  except  on  the  western 
side.  Towards  the  north-east  stood  the 
sister  town  of  Rye — not  then  an  almost 
inland  town,  approached  by  a  long  and 
narrow  harbour,  but  a  tall  rock — also 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  insulated.  A  desperate 
attempt  has  been  made  to  accuse  the 
Romans  of  building  Winchelsea,  but  it  has 
hitherto  failed.  The  town  must  have  de- 
veloped— so  far  as  anything  developed — 
under  the  Saxons ;  for  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,  and  for  centuries  afterwards,  it 
occupied  the  place  of  modern  Dover,  as 
the  most  convenient  port  for  communica- 
tion with  France.  The  conqueror  himself 
landed  at  "Winchelsea  when  he  returned 
to  England  in  time  to  save  his  newly- 
acquired  crown  ;  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  Henry  of  Anjou,  having 
arranged  "  his  business  in  the  parts  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  sea,"  also  travelled  via 
Winchelsea,  whose  splendour  and  import- 
ance was  never  approached  either  by  its 
modern  successor,  or  the  rival  acropolis  of 
Rye.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  King 
John  that  Old  Winchelsea  was  in  its 
greatest  glory.  As  one  of  the  two  ancient 
towns  added  to  the  original  Cinque  Ports, 
it  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  those  corporations.  It  had  Broomhill 
attached  to  it  as  a  member.  It  boasted 
fifty  inns  and  taverDS.  Its  own  commerce 
was  large,  and  its  geographical  position, 
opposite  to  Treport,  gave  it  strategic  value 
and  political  importance.  John,  who  was 
always  free  with  other  people's  money, 
ordered  the  men  of  Winchelsea  to  pay  a 
heavy  ransom  for  their  town,  rather  than 
suffer  it  to  be  burnt  by  Lewis  of  France, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  barons,  was 
laying  the  country  waste,  to  the  greater 
glory  of  England  and  the  upholding  of 
Magna  Charta.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
of  Winchester,  the  old  town  on  the  island 
had  reached  the  summit  of  its  renown ; 
but  its  prosperity  declined  rapidly  from 
that  date.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  heavy  storms  occurred 
in  England.  In  1236,  when  great  torrents 
of  rain  fell  during  the  months  of  January, 


February,  and  part  of  March — the  rivers 
overflowed  their  banks,  the  Thames  broke 
into  the  palace  at  Westminster,  and  per- 
sons crossing  Westminster  Hall  were  forced 
to  use  a  boat  or  go  on  horseback — Win- 
chelsea was  visited  by  its  first  inundation. 
Perhaps  this  visitation  had  been  brought 
on  the  town  by  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  accustomed  to  take  a  large  and 
liberal  view  of  their  privileges.  These, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  barons  of  Win- 
chelsea and  other  Cinque  Ports,  extended 
to  the  right  of  private  war,  as  it  was  then 
called  on  land,  or  piracy,  as  it  has  since 
been  called,  at  sea.  The  Winchelsea 
people  being  the  liegemen  of  the  foreign 
abbey  of  Fecamp,  became  exceedingly 
troublesome  to  the  king  and  the  En- 
glish Government,  and  on  one  occasion 
paid  ten  casks  of  wine  to  the  king  for 
"  contempt  and  trespass."  Their  outrages 
drew  a  remonstrance  from  the  plundered 
citizens  of  Cologne,  who  sent  a  messenger 
to  complain  of  the  citizens  of  "  Winkilse," 
in  that  they  had  plundered  him  of  his 
goods  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  marks 
or  more.  The  very  pitiful  complaint  of 
the  great  Rhenish  city  concludes  with  a 
curiously  characteristic  passage  :  "  If  no 
restitution  shall  be  made  to  him,  then  we 
are  unable  to  desert  him  in  his  right,  but 
ought  to  assist  him,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  recover  the  worth  from  your  people." 
Foreign  cities  waxed  furious.  Bruges  and 
Tpres  complained  bitterly  of  the  Cinque 
porters,  whose  active  piracy  seems  to  have 
rendered  the  passage  of  the  narrow  seas 
as  dangerous  to  merchant  ships,  as  the 
highway  under  a  castle  was  to  a  trading 
caravan.  The  Winchelsea  men  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  time  during  the  "Barons'  War," 
under  Simon  de  Montfort.  The  De  Mont- 
forts  came  in  great  state  to  Winchelsea, 
and  feasted  the  burghers  repeatedly.  These 
old  sea-dogs  had  full  license  for  the 
pleasant  habits  which  made  them  a  terror 
to  English  as  well  as  foreign  mariners. 
For  two  years  they  enjoyed  complete 
immunity  from  control,  and  made  hay 
while  the  sun  shone.  In  those  pleasant 
times  the  piratical  maxim  that  "  Dead  men 
tell  no  tales  "  was  acted  upon  to  the  full. 
When  our  brave  old  salts  captured  a  greasy 
Fleming,  they  threw  him  overboard  at 
once,  so  that  "the  sea  devoured  those 
whom  their  battleaxes  had  spared."  Such 
inveterate  pirates  were  the  men  of  Hast- 
ings and  Winchelsea  that,  even  unto  this 
day,  when  their  boats  enter  some  of  our 
western  ports,  a  hatchet  is  held  up  to  them 
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as  a  sign  of  opprobrium,  for  their  ancestors' 
conduct — "  not  altogether  unknown,"  adds 
Mr.  W.  Durrant  Cooper,  "  in  later  times." 
The  gay  period  after  the  battle  of  Lewes 
came  to  an  end  when  the  barons  were 
finally  defeated  at  Evesham.  Young  Simon 
de  Montfort,  escaping  from  Kenilworth 
and  passing  secretly  through  London, 
joined  the  citizens  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
at  Winchelsea. 

Heartily  welcomed  by  these  jovial  rovers, 
he  joined  in  their  maritime  ventures,  which 
he  conducted  on  a  grand  scale.  In  the 
shallow  bay  between  Fair  light  and  Dun- 
geness  hovered  a  piratical  fleet,  ever  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind, 
and  sweep  the  narrow  seas.  Establishing 
communications  on  the  opposite  coast,  young 
Simon  had  just  succeeded  in  making  the 
channel  impassable  to  peaceful  traders, 
when,  England  becoming  too  hot  to  hold 
him,  he  passed  over  into  France,  and,  col- 
lecting troops,  threatened  an  invasion.  Thi3 
was  an  unfortunate  step  for  his  sympa- 
thisers at  Winchelsea.  Prince  Edward 
— after  the  manner  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings — made  a  terrible  example  of  the 
marauders  who  were  not  on  his  side. 
Others  of  the  Cinque  Ports  made  sub- 
mission to  the  prince,  who  "  punished 
divers  of  the  inhabitants  ; "  but  Winchelsea 
stood  firm,  and  was  only  taken  by  storm 
after  a  desperate  defence.  For  their  crimes 
afloat  and  their  adhesion  to  the  barons' 
cause,  the  principal  inhabitants  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  remainder  heavily 
mulcted.  Some  chroniclers  think  that  the 
inhabitants  obtained  better  terms  than 
they  deserved ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
old  town  never  flourished  after  1266. 

Before  this  date  Old  Winchelsea  had 
suffered  severely  from  storms.  In  1250, 
on  the  first  day  of  October,  "  tho  moon 
upon  her  change,  appearing '  exceeding 
red  and  swelled,"  began  to  show  tokens 
of  the  great  tempest  which  followed. 
"  The  sea,  forced  contrary  to  his  natural 
course,  flowed  twice  without  ebbing,"  and 
appeared  "in  the  dark  of  the  night  to 
burn,  as  it  had  been  on  fire,  and  the 
waves  to  strive  and  fight  together,  after 
a  marvellous  sort."  Besides  loss  in  ships 
and  bridges,  three  hundred  houses  and 
several  churches  were  drowned  in  this 
memorable  storm,  which  was  followed  by 
those  of  1252  and  1253,  when  the  sea  rolled 
over  the  land,  and  "  left  so  much  salt  there- 
on, that  in  the  autumn  of  1254  the  wheat 
and  other  crops  could  not  be  gathered  as 
usual ;  and  even  the  forest  trees  and  hedges 


could  not  put  out  their  full  foliage."  At 
length  occurred,  in  1287,  the  great  inun- 
dation, which  totally  destroyed  the  old 
town,  and  compelled  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  escaped  alive  to  abandon  it  for 
ever.  On  the  Eve  of  St.  Agatha  the  town 
of  Winchelsea  —  with,  it  is  written,  all 
the  ground  between  Fairlight  and  Hythe 
— was  submerged.  There  was  a  "  pitiful 
waste  of  people,  cattel,  and  of  houses 
in  every  place."  Broomhill  was  utterly 
drowned,  and  the  Rother,  which  previously 
passed  by  Romney  into  the  sea,  changed 
its  course,  and  found  its  way  into  the  sea 
near  Rye. 

Some  few  years  before  this  last  great 
inundation,  which  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  crest-fallen  pirates  of  the  island,  they 
solicited  the  aid  of  the  prince — then  King 
Edward  the  First — to  found  them  a  new 
town  ;  and  that  monarch,  after  visiting  the 
spot,  sent  John  Kirkeley,  Bishop  of  Ely 
and  Treasurer  of  England,  to  fix  a  site 
upon  which  the  new  town  should  be  built. 
The  spot  selected  for  the  new  city  by 
Edward  is  full  of  beauty.  An  ancient  cliff, 
covered  with  verdure,  with  rich  orchards 
hanging  on  its  flanks  and  mighty  trees 
waving  on  its  crest,  was  right  well  chosen 
as  the  future  home  of  those  whose  old 
haunt  of  iniquity  was  whelmed  beneath 
the  billows.  Across  the  intervening  sands 
— now  pasture  lands  peopled  with  kine — 
New  Winchelsea  frowned  at  Rye,  destined 
to  survive  both  the  Winchelseasasaport  and 
trading  town.  The  plan  of  New  Winchelsea 
was  conceived  in  a  similar  magnificent 
spirit  to  that  which  presided  over  the  birth 
of  ihe  city  of  Washington,  in  the  district 
of  Columbia.  A  flattering  title  has  been 
given  to  the  American  city.  It  has  been 
dubbed  the  "  city  of  magnificent  distances," 
a  definition  which  only  requires  the  ad- 
dition of  "dusty"  to  make  it  perfect. 
New  Winchelsea  was  planned  by  the 
skilled  craftsmen  of  the  great  lawgiver  in 
a  most  magnificent  style.  It  is  clear  that 
the  mediaeval  architect  was  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  beginning  something 
entirely  afresh.  There  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  genius  like  that 
of  the  projectors  of  the  Glenmutchkin 
Railway,  when  they  drew  a  pencil-line 
across  the  Grampians,  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  those  obstructive  elevations. 
There  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  new  town  would  far  surpass  the 
renown  of  the  old  settlement  on  the  lowly 
"Ea,"  or  isle  in  the  bay.  When  the 
master  builder  looked  out  from  the  rock — 
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which  had  till  then  known  no  inhabitants 
save  the  rabbits  belonging  to  Battle  Abbey 
and  Sir  John  Tregoze — it  was  washed  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  by  the  waves 
of  the  bay.  The  harbour  was  of  great 
importance,  the  Plymouth  or  Southampton 
of  its  day.  The  general  plotting  out  of  the 
city  resembled  the  Roman  plan  adopted  in 
Gascony  and  elsewhere  by  Edward,  and 
since  followed  at  Mannheim  and  in  the 
greater  cities  of  the  Western  Continent. 
New  Winchelsea  was  laid  out  on  a  rec- 
tangular plan,  and  subdivided  into  thirty- 
nine  "  squares,"  as  they  are  called  in 
Philadelphia,  or  "  blocks,"  as  in  New  York. 
The  town  required  little  fortification,  except 
on  the  west  side,  where  a  deep  trench  or 
moat  was  dug.  The  gates  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  the  plan  can  be  made  out  easily 
enough ;  but  while  the  distances  remain, 
almost  everything  else  has  vanished. 
Fragments  of  the  shell  of  the  gourd  may 
be  found  in  abundance,  but  the  substance 
of  the  fruit  has  withered  away,  and  the 
tiny  core  yet  remaining  has  shrunk  far 
away  from  the  rind.  The  Strand  Gate, 
half  way  down  the  hill,  looking  towards 
Rye,  and  the  New  Gate,  on  the  road  to 
Pett  and  Fairlight,  both  date  from  the 
reign  of  Edward,  and  mark  the  limits  of 
the  ancient  city ;  while  the  Pipewell  Gate, 
of  more  modern  work,  tells  plainly  of  the 
"  shrinkage "  which  had  commenced  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Henry  of  Agincourt. 
The  New  Gate  is  now  remote  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  grass  grows  in  the 
wide  streets  and  stately  avenues.  Whether 
New  Winchelsea  was  ever  fully  built  up  to 
its  ambitious  plan  is  doubtful;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  for  many  centuries 
it  was  a  place  of  strength  and  importance. 
In  that  war,  which,  despite  the  military 
genius  of  the  victors  of  Crecy,  Poictiers, 
and  Agincourt,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  our 
French  dominions — saving  only  Calais — 
Winchelsea  suffered  some  of  the  horrors 
inflicted  by  our  gallant  knights  and  skilful 
bowmen  upon  the  wretched  subjects  of  the 
French  kings.  Before  the  town  had  existed 
for  more  than  the  allotted  term  of  man's 
life,  its  prosperity  received  a  rude  check. 
While  Edward  the  Third  was  away  in 
France,  reducing  that  fair  land  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  condition  of  a  desert, 
and  making  "les  Anglais"  a  name  of  terror, 
eight  thousand  French  landed  at  Winchel- 
sea, set  fire  to  the  town,  and  massacred 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  assem- 
bled in  the  church — "  at  mass  "  it  is  said, 
but  who  probably  retreated  thither  as  their 


last  stronghold.  The  effect  of  the  suffer- 
ings at  Winchelsea  waa  to  increase  those 
of  France,  for  the  king,  who  was,  it  seems, 
greatly  incensed  at  this  invasion  of  his 
own  territory,  "turned  his  arms  against 
Paris ;  "  but  while  he  was  seeking  glory 
abroad,  the  French  made  another  descent 
upon  Winchelsea,  which  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  the  Count  de  St.  Pol.  These 
two  visitations  occurred  between  the  years 
1359  and  1377,  when  the  French  again 
appeared  off  the  coast,  took  Rye,  and 
would  have  taken  Winchelsea  but  for  the 
Abbot  of  Battle.  This  valiant  churchman, 
one  Hamo  de  Offington,  "removed  with 
his  power  to  the  towne  of  Winchelsey, 
which  towne  the  French  purposed  to 
assault ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Abbot  and 
his  men  armed  in  that  towne,  dispayring 
of  further  entrance  into  that  countrie, 
they  beginne  to  set  fire  to  the  towne  of 
Rye,  and  within  five  hours  brought  it 
wholly  unto  ashes,  with  the  church  that 
there  was  then  of  a  wonderfull  beauty, 
conveying  away  foure  of  the  richest  of 
that  towne  prisoners  ;  forty-two  hogsheads 
of  wine  they  carried  thence  to  their  ships, 
&c."  Some  of  the  doings  of  the  French 
at  the  periodical  sackings  of  Rye  and 
Winchelsea  will  hardly  bear  description. 

In  1380  the  enemy  proved  more  suc- 
cessful under  John  de  Vienne,  for  they  took 
and  sacked  Winchelsea,  and  partly  burnt 
the  remaining  church.  This  little  page  of 
history  is  instructive,  as  proving  that  the 
peaceable  citizen — if  any  such  existed  at 
that  epoch — must  have  enjoyed  what  our 
American  cousins  call  "a  lively  time." 
Three  sackings  and  a  siege  in  twenty-one 
years  would,  to  the  modern,  represent 
more  than  average  tribulation;  but  pro- 
bably the  men  of  Winchelsea,  who  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  "  apt  to  piracy,"  took  their 
revenge  by  instalments — not  on  the  Count 
de  St.  Pol  and  John  de  Vienne,  but  on  the 
unhappy  towns  and  merchants  of  France, 
Flanders,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  England. 
It  is  difficult  to  lash  oneself  into  much  sym- 
pathy with  Winchelsea,*f  or,  barring  slavery, 
the  Cinque-porters  employed  "  more  expe- 
ditious means"  with  their  enemies  —  the 
embattled  rock,  now  grass -grown,  was 
very  much  like  the  Sallee  and  Algiers  of 
more  modern  times.  Despite  the  vitality 
of  the  Winchelsese,  this  perpetual  sieging 
and  sacking  told  upon  their  town.  It  was 
sorely  shaken  in  1449,  when  the  French 
put  the  torch  to  it  for  the  last  time.  Fire, 
however,  failed  to  abolish  Winchelsea ;  but 
as  too  much  water  destroyed  the  old  city, 
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so  did  too  little  of  it  ruin  the  new.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
water,  which  "  washed  power "  to  the 
pirates  haunt,  retreated,  and  left  the  once 
nearly  sea-girt  fortress  an  inland  town. 
With  the  lost  sea  went  commerce  and 
piracy,  and  in  another  hundred  years  the 
once  famous  Cinque  Port  was  rather  a 
monument  of  bygone  wealth  than  a  centre 
of  prosperity. 

At  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  in  1573,  the 
town  was  still  rich,  although  the  source  of 
its  prosperity  had  dried  up.  The  queen 
bad  been  petitioned  to  take  the  case  of 
bigh-and-dry  Winchelsea  into  considera- 
tion, as  "  there  was  in  the  narrow  seas  no 
place  so  fit  to  have  a  good  haven  made," 
and  "such  a  place  for  defence  was  more 
necessary  since  the  loss  of  Calais."  Her 
Grace  did  nothing  for  Winchelsea  but 
visit  it,  and  pay  it  a  high-sounding  com- 
pliment, when — "beholding  the  goodly 
situation,  ancient  buildings,  grave  bench 
of  a  mayor  and  twelve  jurats  in  their 
scarlet  gowns,  and  city-like  deportment  of 
the  people  (there  being  then  several 
gentry),  as  well  as  the  projection  of  the 
place,  she  gave  it,  as  she  thought  de- 
servedly, the  name  of  Little  London." 

Within  a  century  from  the  visit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  town,  deserted  by  the  sea, 
was  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
lines  of  the  streets  remained  and  remain, 
for  a  large  number  of  crypts  now  exist  on 
lands  destitute  of  buildings.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  Winchelsea  is  a  delightful 
spot  to  meditate  in,  for  there  is  nobody  to 
interfere  with  the  most  prolonged  reverie. 
Scattered  houses  and  pleasant  villas  lend 
to  it  an  air  of  sleepy  prosperity,  as  of  the 
drowsy  suburb  of  a  busy  town.  The  half- 
ruined  church,  containing  the  tomb  of 
Gervase  Alard,  sometime  Admiral  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  still  opens  its  doors  with  the 
half-1  ion  and  half -ship,  which  so  oddly  sug- 
gest a  hermit  crab,  graven  above  them. 
But  the  city  has  departed.  So  long  as 
smuggling  was  a  prosperous  business,  a 
few  throbs  of  vitality-moved  the  old  place  ; 
but  it  is  now  fast  asleep,  snoring  in  the 
arms  of  sleepy  respectability. 

Very  different  to  dead-and-gone  Win- 
chelsea is  her  sister  city  of  Rye,  now  also 
far  from  the  sea,  but  yet  approachable  by 
water.  Despite  the  decline  of  ancient 
glory,  it  yet  is  "  a  live  "  place,  preserving 
too  all  the  interesting  features  of  a  me- 
diaeval seaport.  The  rock  on  which  it  is 
built  is  in  many  places  approached  only  by 
stairs,  which  at  every  bend  afford  a  fresh 


glimpse  of  the  curious  old  town,  with 
houses  clinging  like  flies  to  its  precipitous 
sides.  Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  flight 
is  that  leading  from  the  former  harbour — 
where  trees  of  venerable  age  may  now  be 
found — to  the  tower  built  by  William  of 
Ypres,  or,  according  to  local  pronunciation, 
the  "  Why  press  "  Tower.  This  old  turret 
of  observation  and  defence  has  long  since 
been  converted  into  a  gaol,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  good  people  of  Rye  that  it 
is  very  rarely  put  into  requisition.  Two 
policemen,  a  superintendent,  and  a  subor- 
dinate, who  wear  the  hermit  crab  before 
mentioned  on  their  caps,  suffice  to  over- 
awe four  thousand  inhabitants.  When 
by  chance  Jack  Junk  is  so  full  of  rum 
that  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  take  care 
of  himself,  he  is  consigned  to  the  not 
very  awesome  dungeons  of  the  "  Why- 
press  "  Tower,  and  has  permission  to  walk 
in  the  very  pleasant  garden  belonging  to 
the  chief  of  police.  The  latter  functionary, 
a  quiet,  staid  old  gentleman,  kindly  showed 
me  the  charge-book,  and  remarked,  in  an 
apologetic  manner,  that  the  charges  were 
very  slight  ones.  He  did  not  look  vindic- 
tive, that  ancient  sbirro  with  the  hermit- 
like cap,  but  I  know  he  was  ashamed  of 
his  prisoners,  and  would  have  been  proud 
to  have  shown  me  the  name  of  a  murderer, 
or  even  of  a  burglar  in  a  good  way  of  busi- 
ness ;  but  his  book  recorded  none,  and  the 
prison  was  empty — not  a  single  live  prisoner 
of  the  most  insignificant  kind  partaking  at 
that  moment  of  the  shelter  provided  long 
ago  by  "  Whypress  "  William.  Leaning 
against  the  Norman  watch  -  tower  is  a 
modern  institution  altogether  —  a  soup- 
kitchen  with  huge  coppers.  It  is  this 
mixture  of  the  ancient  and  modern  which 
gives  a  particular  piquancy  to  Rye.  There 
is  the  Ypres  Tower  ;  but  there  is  a  railway 
station ;  there  is  an  ancient  church,  com- 
pletely unrestored  ;  there  is  a  reformed 
borough  and  a  lively  body  of  electors,  for 
in  no  spot  of  England  does  party  spirit  run 
higher.  The  spirit  of  improvement  is 
abroad ;  water,  gas,  and  drainage  occupy 
the  minds  of  the  corporation ;  but  for  all 
that  there  yet  remains  in  Rye  the  dearest, 
quaintest,  most  delightful  old  street  in 
England,  and  with  the  prettiest  name — 
Mermaid-street.  It  runs  steeply  down 
the  hill,  and  the  grass  grows  between  the 
sharp  stones  it  is  "fanged"  withal ;  but  the 
queer  old  houses  and  weird  air  of  five 
hundred  years  ago,  impress  one  oddly  as 
the  sea  fog  rolls  up  from  the  harbour,  and 
the  sun  drops  down  behind  Fairlight.     A 
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"  creepy  "  feel  comes  over  me  as  I  gaze  at 
the  curious  gable-ended  houses,  and  my 
mind  rolls  back  to  the  grim  day  when  a 
still  more  ancient  Mermaid-street  vanished 
in  blood  and  fire.  There  is  one  other 
scene  that  very  old  house,  half  way  up 
the  slope,  must  perforce  have  witnessed — 
the  pageant  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  as  she 
made  her  progress  through  the  faithful 
town  she  was  pleased  to  call  "  Rye  Royal." 
As  I  saunter  on  I  think  of  the  pirate  who 
spent  his  ill-gotten  gains,  mayhap,  in  build- 
ing that  very  old  house  opposite.  Is  it 
haunted,  I  wonder,  by  the  ghost  of 
slaughtered  dons,  and  visions  of  mighty 
galleons  sinking  slowly  in  the  deep  blue 
waters  of  the  Spanish  Main  ?  Where  are 
the  smugglers,  too,  who  ran  their  cargoes 
in  here,  as  if  such  things  as  custom-houses 
were  as  naught  ?  How  many  tubs  of  right 
Nantz  have  been  carried  up  Mermaid- 
street  since  it  was  built,  I  should  like  to 
know;  and  where  are  the  smugglers  and 
their  money  ?  By  Jove  !  what  a  shock  ! 
A  hand  big  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton  is  on 
my  shoulder.  It  belongs  to  my  friend  of 
Romney  -marsh,  the  wealthy  son-in-law  of 
Will  Watch.  He  is  talking  familiarly  to 
the  chief  of  police  with  the  three  hermit 
crabs  on  his  cap. 


STAGE-DOORS. 


In  old-fashioned  theatres  the  proscenium, 
which  should  constitute  a  sort  of  picture- 
frame  to  the  dramatic  exhibition,  was 
adorned  on  either  side  of  the  stage  by  a 
door :  a  "  practicable  door,"  as  the  car- 
penters of  such  establishments  would  call 
it,  for,  while  looking  like  a  merely  deco- 
rative object,  it  was  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  performance.  It  was  provided 
with  a  knocker  that  could  be  knocked,  a 
bell  that  could  be  rung,  a  handle  that  could 
be  turned ;  and  it  moved  upon  hinges, 
permitting  entrance,  now  before  the  curtain, 
and  now  behind  it.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  these  "  stage-doors  "  of  the  past  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prologue  assigned  by 
the  authors  of  Rejected  Addresses  to  the 
ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson,  for  supposititious 
delivery  on  the  opening  of  Drury-lane 
Theatre  in  1812 — the  house,  it  may  be 
noted,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  and 
reconstructed  without  the  proscenium- 
doors,  which  had  so  long  been  regarded  as 
indispensable.  The  ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson 
rises  from  a  trap-door,  and,  thereupon, 
the  ghost  of  Boswell  makes  a  like  entrance 


upon  the  scene.  The  second  spectre, 
however,  is  content  to  bow  respectfully  to 
the  audience,  obsequiously  to  his  fellow 
shade,  and  then  to  retire  without  speaking. 
Johnson's  ghost,  after  some  account  of 
the  new  theatre  and  the  intentions  of  its 
managers,  proceeds  :  "  Permanent  stage- 
doors  we  have  none.  That  which  is  per- 
manent cannot  be  removed ;  for  if  removed 
it  soon  ceases  to  be  permanent.  What 
stationary  absurdity  can  vie  with  that 
ligneous  barricade  which,  decorated  with 
frappant  and  tintinnabulant  appendages, 
now  serves  as  the  entrance  of  the  lowly 
cottage,  and  now  as  the  exit  of  a  lady's 
bedchamber  :  at  one  time  insinuating 
plastic  harlequin  into  a  butcher's  shop, 
and  at  another  yawning  as  a  floodgate, 
to  precipitate  the  Cyprians  of  St.  Giles's 
into  the  embraces  of  Macbeth.  To  elude 
this  glaring  absurdity,  to  give  to  each 
respective  mansion  the  door  which  the 
carpenter  would  doubtless  have  given,  we 
vary  our  portal  with  the  varying  scene, 
passing  from  deal  to  mahogany,  and  from 
mahogany  to  oak,  as  the  opposite  claims 
of  cottage,  palace,  or  castle  may  appear  to 
require."  As  Jeffrey  commented,  this 
parody  is  less  happy  than  certain  of  the 
others.  Johnson,  with  all  his  fondness 
for  sounding  epithets  and  circumlocution, 
would  never  have  called  a  door  a  "ligneous 
barricade,"  nor  its  knocker  and  bell  "frap- 
pant and  tintinnabulant  appendages  ;  " 
there  is  successful  mimicry,  however,  of 
the  solemn  air,  the  formal  march  and 
measure  of  his  sentences. 

Of  such  stage-doors  as  are  here  described 
there  is  but  one  London  theatre  now  in 
possession,  and  that,  by-the-bye,  happens 
to  be  the  oldest  in  London.  Sadler's 
Wells  has  seen  the  rise  or  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  every  other  metropolitan  theatre  ; 
and  its  stage  is  flanked  by  doors  duly 
fitted  and  furnished,  and  altogether  of  the 
Old- World  pattern.  But  their  use  has 
been  much  restricted  of  late  years.  When 
the  manager  desires  to  address  his  patrons, 
or  when  an  admired  performer  is  called 
before  the  curtain  to  receive  applause,  it 
is  through  the  proscenium-door  that  he 
obtains  access  to  the  footlights  of  Sadler's 
Wells.  But  the  "ligneous  barricade" 
has  long  ceased  to  serve  now  as  the 
entrance  to  the  lowly  cottage,  and  now 
as  the  exit  of  a  lady's  bedchamber,  &c, 
and  addresses  to  the  audience,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  now  far  less  frequent  than 
was  once  the  case.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  for  a  performer  of  the  second  or 
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third  rank,  at  the  close  of  the  first  play  of 
the  night,  to  inform  the  spectators  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  dramatic  exhi- 
bition of  the  morrow ;  for,  at  this  time, 
the  performances  were  rarely  the  same 
upon  successive  evenings ;  and  it  was,  of 
course,  through  one  of  the  proscenium- 
doors  that  he  advanced  to  deliver  his  state- 
ment. The  nights  set  apart  for  the  benefit 
of  the  actors  were  announced  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  considered  a  very  graceful 
and  kindly  act  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Jordan, 
when  she  advanced  from  the  stage-door, 
and  informed  the  house  of  the  night  fixed 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

A  letter,  bearing  the  signature  of  Charles 
Easy,  and  published  in  the  Spectator  of 
December  5th,  1711,  draws  attention  to 
the  strange  conduct  of  "  a  sort  of  beau," 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  proscenium  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  during  the  represen- 
tation of  the  play  of  Philaster.  He  is 
described  as  ambitious  of  distinguishing 
himself,  partly  by  vociferation,  and  partly 
by  his  bodily  agility.  "  Getting  into  one 
of  the  side  boxes  on  the  stage,  before  the 
curtain  drew,  he  was  disposed  to  show  the 
whole  audience  his  activity  by  leaping 
over  the  spikes.  He  passed  from  thence 
to  one  of  the  entering  doors,  where  he  took 
snuff  with  a  tolerably  good  grace,  displayed 
his  fine  clothes,  made  two  or  three  feint 
passes  at  the  curtain  with  his  cane,  then 
faced  about  and  appeared  at  the  other 
door.  Here  he  affected  to  survey  the 
whole  house,  bowed  and  smiled  at  random, 
and  then  showed  his  teeth,  which  were, 
some  of  them,  indeed  very  white.  After 
this  he  retired  behind  the  curtain,  and 
obliged  us  with  several  views  of  his  person 
from  every  opening."  He  is  further  stated 
to  have  presented  himself  upon  the  stage 
from  time  to  time  during  the  performance. 
"  He  appeared  frequently  in  the  Prince's 
apartment,  made  one  at  the  hunting- match, 
and  was  very  forward  in  the  rebellion  " — 
these  being  important  scenes  in  Philaster. 
It  is  complained  that  such  proceedings 
seriously  diminish  the  pleasure  of  an 
audience,  and  are,  therefore,  presumptuous 
and  unwarrantable,  while  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  royal  commands 
upon  the  subject;  for  Queen  Anne  had 
issued  a  special  order  that  no  person,  of 
what  quality  soever,  should  presume  to 
go  behind  the  scenes  or  come  upon  the 
stage,  either  before  or  during  the  acting 
of  any  play,  "under  penalty  of  being 
proceeded  against  as  contemners  of  our 
royal    authority,   and    disturbers    of  the 


public  peace."  It  would  seem  that  her 
Majesty's  order  did  not  meet  with  much 
regard  from  the  playgoers  of  qaality  of 
the  period.  The  antics  described  in  the 
Spectator,  and  accomplished  by  a  gentle- 
man wearing  the  profuse  peruke  and  the 
stately  costume  that  Kneller  was  wont  to 
paint,  and  Steele  and  Addison  to  assume, 
must  certainly  have  given  an  air  of  eccen- 
tric vivacity  to  the  stage  and  stage-doors 
of  Drury-lane  Theatre  in  1711. 

The  example  set  by  Drury-lane  was 
followed  gradually  by  the  other  theatres, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Sadler's 
Wells ;  yet  the  reform  was  not  adopted 
with  any  undue  precipitation.  It  was 
not  until  1831,  for  instance,  that  the 
stage-doors  at  the  Olympic  Theatre — the 
Olympic  of  Madame  Vestris's  time,  not 
the  present  edifice,  which  dates  only  from 
1849  —  were  removed  and  proscenium- 
boxes  substituted ;  and  loud  demand  for 
the  alteration  had  arisen  some  years  before 
it  was  carried  into  effect  even  at  Drury- 
lane.  A  critic,  writing  in  1807,  invited 
public  attention  to  the  manifold  defects 
of  the  British  Theatre  in  the  matter  of 
scenic  arrangement  and  decoration.  "  In 
England,"  he  wrote,  "there  is  hardly  ever 
a  central  door  contrived  in  the  flat  which 
closes  the  scene.  Whatever  be  the  per- 
formance, and  whosoever  be  the  per- 
sonages, they  all  either  walk  in  and  out  at 
the  permanent  doors,  which  form  part  of 
the  proscenium,  or  they  slide  in  and  out 
between  the  intervals  of  the  wings,  which 
are  generally  intended  to  represent  a  solid 
cohering  wall ;  so  that,  were  the  laws  of 
perspective  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the 
painting  of  the  scenes,  and  they  were 
made,  as  they  should  be  made,  to  look  like 
an  uninterrupted  mass  of  masonry,  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  each  personage  through 
this  solid  wall  would  every  time  appear 
to  be  effected  by  downright  witchcraft." 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  contrivances  of  the 
French  theatre  are  described.  Whenever 
the  stage  represents  a  room,  it  is  always 
made  to  seem  habitable  and  inhabited. 
The  scene  displays  "  its  own  appropriate 
folding -doors,"  at  which  the  dramatis 
persona?  usually  go  in  and  out  ;  and  if, 
from  the  nature  of  the  story  repre- 
sented, the  room  should  be  supposed  to 
lead  to  "  different  distinct  contiguous 
apartments,"  it  is  provided  with  as  many 
more  additional  doors  as  the  occasion 
demands ;  each  being  in  one  or  other  of 
the  wings  lining  the  sides  of  the  stage. 
By  these  means  the  illusion  of  the  scene  is 
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enhanced,  and  the  plot  of  the  play  is 
rendered  more  intelligible,  "  not  to  speak 
of  the  infinitely  more  striking  effect  which 
is  produced  by  a  performer  of  commanding 
mien,  invested  with  a  dignified  character, 
entering  the  scene  in  the  centre,  and,  from 
his  very  first  appearance,  presenting  him- 
self in  front  to  the  spectators,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  slide  edgeways  on  and  off 
the  boards  through  an  interstice  in  the  side 
scenes."  Further,  the  critic  comments 
upon  the  employment  of  manual  labour 
in  England  to  change  the  scenes,  which, 
on  the  Continental  stages,  are  shifted  by 
mechanical  arts — the  mere  turning  of  a 
wheel  sufficing  to  produce  both  the  retreat 
of  one  complete  assemblage  of  wings,  and 
drops,  and  flats,  and  the  advancement  of 
a  new  set  of  lateral,  and  top,  and  back 
canvases,  "so  that  the  deepest  forest  or 
garden  scene  is,  as  if  by  magic,  in  a 
twinkling  converted  into  a  street  or 
palace ;  "  whereas,  in  an  English  play- 
house, every  change  of  scenery  is  achieved 
"by  dint  of  hands,  and,  whether  the  action 
lie  in  Peru  or  in  China,  in  ancient  Greece 
or  in  modern  London,  whenever  a  scene  is 
to  be  shifted,  out  pop  a  parcel  of  fellows  in 
ragged  laced  liveries  to  announce  the  event, 
and  to  bring  it  about  by  mere  manual 
labour.  They  are  not  only  distinctly  heard 
giving  each  other  directions  to  that  purpose, 
to  the  unspeakable  annoyance  of  the  actor, 
whom  they  perhaps  outbellow  in  some  of 
his  finest  passages,  but  they  are  even  dis- 
tinctly seen,  tugging  and  pulling  piecemeal 
at  each  different  portion  of  the  scenery.  Of 
these  various  divisions  some  hitch,  others 
tumble  ;  here  a  wing  comes  rolling  on  the 
stage  before  its  time ;  then  another  lags 
behind  until  perhaps  the  time  for  a  new 
removal  arrives ;  and  thus  does  everyone 
of  those  changes  of  decoration,  so  frequent 
in  English  plays,  only  present  a  scene  of 
confusion  most  distressing  to  the  eye." 

Our  critic  also  discourses  upon  the 
proper  method  of  furnishing  the  stage 
when  it  is  supposed  to  represent  a  room, 
noting  that  in  France,  upon  such  occasions, 
chairs  and  other  appropriate  articles  of 
furniture  are  disposed  about  the  scene, 
ready  for  use  by  the  performers  as  they 
shall  think  necessary  ;  but  in  England,  as 
he  charges,  whenever  a  dialogue  between 
"  two  seated  personages  "  is  intended  to 
take  place,  two  footmen  in  the  "ragged 
laced  liveries  "  before  mentioned — as  if 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  second  sight — 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  scene  "  bring 
two   lumbering    arm-chairs   to    the   very 


centre  of  the  in  all  other  respects  totally 
unfurnished  boards ;  there  to  remain, 
staring  the  spectators  full  in  the  face, 
in  order  to  give  them  timely  information 
of  a  forthcoming  conversation  which, 
perhaps,  the  author  has  been  torturing 
his  wits  to  represent  as  an  unpremeditated 
and  spontaneous  effusion,  resulting  from 
the  most  unforeseen  concurrence  of  inci- 
dents." 

The  theory  that  the  proscenium  was  as 
a  frame  to  the  picture  constituted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  actors  was  much  favoured 
by  Samuel  Whitbread,  one  of  the  manag- 
ing committee  of  Drury-lane  after  its 
reconstruction,;  and  it  was  at  his  in- 
stance that  the  green  curtain  was  placed 
in  a  position  unusually  remote  from  the 
footlights,  the  performers  being  forbidden 
to  "  mar  the  illusion  "  by  appearing  in 
advance  of  the  proscenium.  Dowton,  as 
the  story  runs,  was  the  first  actor  who 
— like  Manfred's  ancestor,  in  the  Castle  of 
Otranto — took  the  liberty  of  ceasing  to 
be  a  picture,  and  of  detaching  himself 
from  the  gilded  frame  encompassing  him. 
"  Don't  tell  me  of  frames  and  pictures  !  " 
exclaimed  the  choleric  comedian  ;  "  if  I 
can't  be  heard  by  the  audience  in  the 
frame,  I'll  walk  out  of  it."  The  pro- 
scenium of  Drury-lane  was  subsequently 
remodelled,  and  the  performers  brought 
nearer  to  the  spectators,  and  in  all 
theatres  of  later  construction  the  space 
between  curtain  and  footlights  has  been 
much  reduced.  At  the  old  Opera-house,  in 
the  Haymarket,  there  was  almost  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  stage  to  be  seen  in  front  of 
the  proscenium  as  in  the  rear  of  it,  so 
that  those  of  the  audience  who  occupied 
the  boxes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
proscenium  could  see  little  more  than  the 
backs  of  the  vocalists,  always  careful  to 
approach  as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot- 
lights, the  conductor,  and  the  prompter. 

In  the  theatres  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
two  grenadiers  stood  on  guard  nightly  at 
the  stage-doors.  Tate  Wilkinson,  writing 
in  1795,  refers  to  the  soldiers'  presence  on 
the  boards  as  a  thing  of  the  past :  "  It 
wa3  the  constant  custom,  till  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  to  have  guards  to  stand 
at  the  frontispiece  during  the  whole 
performance."  They  were  in  attendance 
originally  for  the  better  preservation  of 
the  peace,  which  was  often  in  danger, 
owing  to  the  violent  temper  of  the  play- 
goers of  the  period.  It  was  owing  to  a 
riot  at  the  Lincoln's-inn- fields  Theatre, 
in  1721,  that  a  guard  of  grenadiers,  by 
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express  command  of  the  king — who  avowed 
himself  greatly  offended  at  the  outrageous 
conduct  of  the  audience — first  attended  the 
performances  at  that  establishment.  The 
theatre  had  remained  closed  for  upwards 
of  a  week,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  fittings  and  decorations 
"by  a  drunken  set  of  young  men  of 
quality,"  who,  to  avenge  what  they  held 
to  be  an  insult  to  one  of  their  number, 
drew  their  swords,  broke  the  sconces  and 
lamps,  and  slashed  the  hangings,  which 
were  of  gilded  leather  finely  painted.  A 
noble  earl,  "  who  was  said — and  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  as  he  drank  usque- 
baugh constantly  at  his  waking — to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  for  six 
years,"  presumed  to  administer  a  slap  on 
the  face  to  Mr.  Rich,  the  manager,  who 
returned  the  blow  forthwith ;  "  and,  his 
lordship's  face  being  round  and  fat,  made 
his  cheek  ring  with  the  force  of  it."  The 
death  of  Rich  was  voted  by  the  rioters ; 
but  the  actors  Quin,  Ryan,  Walker,  and 
others  gathered  round  their  manager, 
espousing  his  cause,  and  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  gentlemen  from  the 
theatre  into  the  street.  Grenadiers  were 
also  ordered  to  attend  the  representations 
at  the  rival  theatre  in  Drury-lane.  The 
exact  date  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
armed  sentinels  from  the  old-fashioned 
stage-doors  can  hardly  now  be  determined. 
A  letter  published  in  the  Adventurer  of 
November  14th,  1752,  upon  the  subject  of 
pantomimes  and  the  development  possible 
in  the  future  to  such  diversions,  proposes 
to  bring  upon  the  stage  The  Fable  of 
Hercules  and  his  Labours  ;  introducing  the 
"  birds  of  Stymphalus's  lake,"  which  were 
said  to  be  of  such  prodigious  bigness  that 
they  intercepted  the  light  with  their  wings, 
and  took  up  whole  men  as  their  prey.  "  I 
have  got  a  flock  of  them,  formed  of  leather 
covered  with  ravens'  feathers.  They  are 
a  little  unwieldy,  I  must  confess ;  but  I 
have  disposed  my  wires  so  as  to  play  them 
about  tolerably  well,  and  make  them  flap 
out  the  candles ;  and  two  of  the  largest 
are  to  gulp  down  the  grenadiers  stationed 
at  each  door  of  the  stage,  with  their  caps, 
muskets,  bayonets,  and  all  their  accoutre- 
ments." Tate  Wilkinson  ascribes  this  letter 
to  Johnson,  and  alleges  that  it  was  pro- 
voked by  the  Drury-lane  pantomime  of 
Harlequin  Sorcerer.  But  although  Johnson 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Adventurer,  the 
letter  in  question  would  seem  rather  to 
have  been  written  by  Dr.  Bathurst. 

Apart  from  the  subject  of  stage-doors, 


but  apposite  to  the  question  of  scenery, 
Wilkinson  makes  some  curious  admissions : 
"  Mistakes,  in  the  matter  of  scenery,  will 
everywhere  occur,"  he  writes  ;  "  aye,  even 
in  London,  where  there  are  numerous 
servants  for  every  department."  He 
admits  that  he  had  often  employed  the 
same  canvas  to  represent,  indifferently, 
"  the  wilds  of  America  and  St.  James's- 
park;"  although  aware  of  the  expediency  of 
having  something  more  nearly  resembling 
a  view  of  the  park,  for  the  reason  that  "  the 
place  occurs  in  almost  every  comedy  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  London."  So, 
too,  he  had  represented  "  a  lonely  cottage  " 
by  the  help  of  an  interior,  through  the 
windows  of  which  a  street  could  be  seen ; 
pleading  that  in  busy  plays  such  im- 
proprieties could  not  be  avoided  ;  "  but 
the  mistake  is  generally  owing  to  the 
carpenter,  who  thinks  one  chamber  as 
good  as  another,  in  the  hurry  of  scenery." 
"I  do  aver,  however,"  he  continues,  "  I 
have  treble  the  amount  of  scenery  of  any 
manager  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
out  of  London ;  but  my  stages  are  too 
confined,  and  not  having  room  for  many 
sliding  scenes,  the  drop  ones  can  only  be 
let  down  from  their  fixtures ;  and  those 
fixtures,  unavoidably,  often  contradict  the 
work  of  the  play  and  also  the  farce,  and, 
from  the  size  of  the  stage,  cannot  be 
altered.  Palace  wings  to  prisons  and  plain 
chambers  are,  no  doubt,  a  great  and  glaring 
absurdity,  but  not  to  be  prevented,  as  in 
a  full  piece  there  is  not  room  to  stir ;  the 
Hull  stage,  and  all  my  theatres  (York 
excepted)  being  intolerably  confined  in 
length,  breadth,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part." 
It  is  told  of  Garrick  that,  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  his  representation  of  the  character 
of  King  Lear  had  so  powerful  an  effect 
upon  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  grenadiers 
posted  at  the  stage- door,  that  he  was  not 
only  moved  to  tears,  but  he  even  fainted 
away  in  the  course  of  the  last  scene. 
Garrick's  vanity — always  susceptible  of 
influence,  from  whatever  quarter — was 
much  excited  by  this  "unsophisticated 
token  of  applause."  He  sent  for  the 
sentinel  into  the  green-room,  and  presented 
him  with  a  guinea  by  way  of  solace  to  his 
wounded  feelings,  or  of  recognition  of  his 
sympathy  as  an  auditor.  Of  course  the 
soldier's  good  fortune  soon  came  to  the 
ears  of  his  comrades,  and,  accordingly,  upon 
Garrick's  next  performance,  another  of  the 
grenadiers  on  duty  at  the  stage-door  took 
care  to  swoon  away,  assured  that  his  pains 
in  that  respect  would  not  fail  of  a  like 
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reward  to  that  received  by  his  fellow- 
soldier  on  the  preceding  evening.  How- 
ever, the  performance  of  the  night  was 
devoted  to  comedy,  and  not  tragedy ; 
instead  of  Lear,  Garrick  was  personating 
Ranger  in  the  Suspicious  Husband.  The 
swooning  sentinel  failed  to  obtain  the 
reward  he  had  looked  for,  and  encountered 
much  derision  both  from  the  audience  and 
the  actors. 

Sentinels  at  the  proscenium-doors  have 
been  seen  by  modern  playgoers  only  upon 
such  occasions  as  the  state  visits  of  royalty 
to  the  theatres,  when,  during  some  por- 
tion of  the  evening,  beefeaters  carrying 
halberds  have  usually  stood  on  guard  in 
front  of  the  curtain,  and  thereby  much 
enhanced  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle. 
For  some  years  past,  however,  royalty  has 
ceased  to  visit  the  theatres  in  state.  A 
guard  of  grenadiers  was  also  wont  to 
attend  all  the  performances  at  Drury- 
lane,  Covent-garden,  and  the  Opera-house 
in  the  Haymarket.  The  soldiers  did  not 
enter  the  theatre,  but  simply  mounted 
guard  outside.  In  his  Seven  Tears  of 
the  King's  Theatre,  Mr.  Ebers  states  that 
"  the  expense  of  the  military,  guard  em- 
ployed at  the  door  amounts  annually  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

In  connection  with  "  stage-doors,"  there 
is  sufficient  reason  for  considering  "  trap- 
doors " — the  apertures  which  enable  per- 
formers and  properties  to  ascend  and 
descend ;  appearing  now  above,  and  now 
below  the  stage  boards.  These  appliances  of 
the  theatre  are  certainly  of  ancient  date  ;  to 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  they  were  well 
known,  at  any  rate.  The  "  apparitions  "  of 
Shakespeare — those  in  Macbeth  and  Richard 
the  Third,  for  instance — must  surely  have 
been  aided  by  "traps;"  the  stage  direc- 
tions usually  bid  them  "rise"  and  "des- 
cend . "  The  witches'  caldron  probably  sank 
through  the  stage  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt, 
after  a  similar  fashion  that  the  magical 
banquet  in  The  Tempest  vanished,  when, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  Ariel  entered,  "like  a  harpy," 
and  clapped  his  wings  upon  the  table. 
Malone  quoted  Lupton's  All  for  Money, 
1578,  to  establish  the  use  of  traps  at 
that  date.  Money  there  "  vomits  forth  " 
Pleasure;  and  the  stage  direction  is,  "  Here, 
with  some  fine  conveyance,  Pleasure  shall 
appear  from  beneath."  Mr.  Payne  Collier 
doubts  whether  an  absolute  rising  from 
beneath  the  stage  was  designed  by  the 
author  ;  but  he  points  out  a  stage  direction 
clearly  implying  the  use  of  a  trap-door, 


and  one  of  considerable  dimensions,  in 
Lodge  and  Greene's  Looking-glass  for 
London  and  England,  1594,  "  the  magi, 
with  their  rods,  beat  the  ground,  and  from 
under  the  same  riseth  a  brave  arbour." 
Moreover,  in  the  same  play,  "  a  flame  of 
fire  appeareth  from  beneath,  and  Radagon 
is  swallowed."  In  further  proof  of  the 
early  existence  of  traps,  Mr.  Collier  has 
noted  that,  in  the  opening  of  Ben  Jon- 
son's  Poetaster,  1601,  "  Envy  rises  in  the 
midst  of  the  stage  ; "  that  in  Marston's 
Antonio's  Revenge,  1602,  Balurdo  enters 
from  under  the  stage ;  and  that  in  The 
Valiant  Welchman,  or  the  Chronicle  His- 
tory of  the  Life  and  Valiant  Deeds  of 
Caradoc  the  Great,  King  of  Cambria, 
1615,  some  such  contrivance  as  a  trap 
must  clearly  have  been  employed,  seeing 
that,  according  to  the  stage  directions, 
the  fairy  queen  "falls  down  under  the 
stage ;  "  whereupon  Morion  follows  her, 
and  "  falls  into  a  ditch." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  another  kind  of  stage- 
door — to  what,  indeed,  is  now  generally 
understood  by  a  stage-door — the  entrance 
to  the  theatre  set  apart  for  the  use  of  those 
concerned  in  the  representation ;  not  as 
public  and  spectators,  but  as  managers, 
scene-painters  and  shifters,  actors  and 
actresses,  carpenters,  gas-fitters,  dancers, 
pantomimists,  &c.  At  this  portal — in  a 
sort  of  sentry-box,  or  behind  a  screen  of 
glass,  to  protect  him  from  the  draughts 
rushing  to  and  from  the  street  and  the 
stage — sits  one  of  the  most  important  of 
theatrical  functionaries.  It  is  his  duty  to 
admit  the  privileged  and  to  repel  the  idly- 
curious,  the  uninitiated,  and  the  general 
public  from  the  mysterious  regions  situate 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  proscenium ;  and, 
moreover,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
interests,  viewed  most  comprehensively, 
of  his  employer  the  manager.  The  stage- 
door  is  invariably  of  uninviting  aspect — 
confined,  dirty,  greasy,  leading  to  narrow 
and  tortuous  gas-lighted  passages,  un- 
pleasantly odorous,  situate  in  some  squalid 
street  or  shabby  alley,  in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre;  yet  it  is  viewed  by  many  with 
a  sort  of  mysterious  regard  and  awful 
interest.  The  door-keeper  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  urbane  of  manner,  or  even  commonly 
civil  of  speech.  Surliness  is  his  stock- 
in-trade,  and  he  is  wont  to  take  pride  in 
his  severity  and  peremptoriness.  "  My 
principal  duty  is  to  keep  out  the  duns," 
one  of  these  officers  once  frankly  confessed. 
His  mistress — for  in  this  case  the  lessee 
of  the  theatre  was  a  lady — was  troubled 
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somewhat  by  reason  of  her  unpaid  bills. 
Other  managers,  both  male  and  female, 
before  and  since,  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way.  "  I  know  a  dun  at  once — there  is 
the  handwriting  of  three  of  them.  I  never 
give  Madame  these  letters ;  they  contain 
bills — large  bills — she  pays  most  of  the 
small  ones."-  But  usually,  all  persons 
whose  faces  he  does  not  know,  and  in 
whose  appearance  he  can  discover  no  con- 
nection with  the  theatrical  profession — 
and  when  such  connection  exists,  evidence 
of  it  is  generally  obvious  in  an  almost 
obtrusive  degree — are  pronounced  by  the 
stage-doorkeeper  to  "be  duns;"  the  term 
being  understood  as  applying,  not  merely  to 
creditors,  but  to  all  persons  seeking  inter- 
views, presenting  claims  upon  his  time, 
such  as  the  manager  would  very  much 
rather  not  grant.  The  stage-doorkeeper 
is  thus  a  shield  to  him,  a  barrier  dividing 
him  from  the  outside  world,  a  faithful 
servant  and  ally,  and  oftentimes  a  con- 
fidential friend. 

Business  at  the  stage-door  commences 
at  an  early  hour.  The  morning's  post 
brings  letters  —  oftentimes,  very  many 
letters.  The  door-keeper  arranges  these  in 
a  rack  close  by  his  sentry-box.  There  are 
notes  for  the  corps  de  ballet,  not  less  than 
for  the  leading  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
corps  dramatique.  Then  there  are  larger 
packets :  these  may  contain  gifts,  possibly 
of  elegance  and  value,  tendered  by  fervent 
admirers  to  certain  actresses  attached  to 
the  establishment ;  or,  if  addressed  to  the 
manager,  they  more  probably  enclose 
manuscripts — plays  by  aspiring  dramatists 
— submitted  for  perusal  and  consideration. 
The  fate  of  these  works  rarely  corre- 
sponds with  the  hopes  or  the  expectations 
of  their  authors.  Managers  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  kind  or  polite  to  playwrights  un- 
known to  fame ;  their  distrust  of  "  out- 
siders" is  rooted.  Formerly,  a  reader  was 
employed  alike  by  managers  and  pub- 
lishers to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  unknown  ;  but  the  managers  have  dis- 
pensed with  such  an  assistant.  These  are 
days  of  "  long  runs,"  when  but  one  or  two 
plays  can  be  produced  in  a  season.  Why, 
then,  employ  anyone  to  read  plays  that 
-cannot  possibly  be  represented  ?  There  is 
always  a  chance  that  among  these  despised 
manuscripts  a  work  of  genuine  merit  may 
be  discovered ;  but  the  managers  have 
quite  decided  that  the  chance  is  too  slender 
and  remote  to  be  appreciable.  Meanwhile, 
the  difficulty  of  the  unknown  dramatist, 


whom  no  manager  will  help  to  become 
known,  is  of  course  very  great.  Generally, 
perhaps,  he  seeks  other  roads  to  fame  than 
that  which  leads  through  the  theatre,  and 
over  which  "  right  of  way  "  is  denied  him. 
Or  by  persistent  efforts,  and  careful  watch- 
ing and  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  he  is 
enabled  to  break  through  the  manager's 
guard,  and  to  present  himself  to  the  public 
in  the  long-hoped-for  guise  of  a  dramatist ; 
with  such  results  as  the  spectators  he 
comes  before  may,  in  their  wisdom  or  un- 
wisdom, decree.  The  door-keeper  receives 
these  packets  of  manuscript.  They  are 
stored  in  a  tin  box ;  they  are  never  looked 
at  by  the  manager,  who,  when  he  wants  a 
play,  knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  where 
he  can  obtain  one,  and  addresses  himself 
accordingly  to  a  playwright  who  has 
previously  produced  plays.  The  unknown 
author  waits  and  waits,  writes  and  writes, 
but  nothing  of  importance  happens  in  con- 
sequence. Perhaps,  if  he  is  urgent,  even 
to  assuming  a  menacing  attitude,  he  may 
receive  back  his  play  precisely  as  it  left 
his  hands — unread,  unseen,  unheard  of,  by 
the  manager.  If,  however,  he  is  weak  and 
despondent,  worn  out  by  deferred  hope, 
he  will  probably  abandon  his  manuscript 
altogether,  permitting  the  fates  to  do  what 
they  list  with  it ;  when  it  will  surely  find 
its  way  from  the  tin  box  to  the  butter- 
man's. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  players  arrive — the 
leader  of  the  band,  the  figurantes,  and  the 
ballet-master.  There  is  a  rehearsal,  pos- 
sibly, at  half -past  ten.  All  day  long  there 
is  someone  or  other  passing  this  way  or 
that  in  front  of  the  stage-doorkeeper. 
That  he  may  not  quit  his  post,  his  meals 
are  usually  supplied  from  a  neighbouring 
tavern,  and  consumed  behind  his  screen. 
At  night  comes  the  representation,  and  his 
hands  are  very  full  indeed. 

"  There  is  no  situation  in  the  world 
where  a  man  can  better  study  his  kind 
than  the  hall-porter's  chair  of  a  London 
theatre,"  writes  one  who  had  occupied  that 
position  of  vantage.  But  discrimination 
is  indispensable  to  such  an  officer ;  he 
must  know  whom  he  can  allow  to  pass  his 
chair,  whom  to  keep  waiting  in  the  lobby, 
and  whom  to  dismiss  promptly  to  the 
street.  It  is  especially  when  his  manager 
is  in  pecuniary  difficulty — and  in  theatrical 
management,  like  the  bias  inclining  the 
bowl,  there  is  always  a  sort  of  secret 
tendency  towards  pecuniary  difficulty — 
that  the  stage-doorkeeper  renders  really 
important    services.       The    manager,    in 
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avoidance  of  his  creditors  or  their  legal 
representatives,  may  lie  hidden  in  his 
theatre,  preferring  it  to  his  private  resi- 
dence as  a  safer  retreat.  It  is  the  door- 
keeper's function  to  put  inquirers  off 
the  scent,  and,  if  need  be,  to  deny  all 
knowledge  of  his  master's  whereabouts 
and  movements  ;  or  the  manager  may 
decide  upon  entering  and  escaping  from  his 
theatre  in  disguise.  In  such  case  he  needs 
must  rely  upon  the  connivance  and  aid  of 
his  door-keeper.  It  is  told  of  a  certain 
famous  lessee  that  he  succeeded  for  some  time 
in  baffling  the  endeavours  made  to  arrest 
him,  by  assuming  the  livery  of  his  own 
coachman,  and,  so  equipped,  boldly  driving 
to  and  from  his  theatre.  A  concluding 
note  upon  the  subject  we  will  borrow  from 
the  authority  we  have  already  cited:  a 
writer,  calling  himself  Peter  Paterson, 
who  published,  some  years  since,  The  Con- 
fessions of  a  Strolling  Comedian.  He  has 
been  relating  certain  of  his  experiences  as 
a  stage-doorkeeper,  and  he  proceeds :  "I 
could  write  a  long  chapter  upon  the  people 
that  come  here ;  and  upon  the  company, 
their  hopes  and  ambitions  ;  but  what  I  have 
said  will  serve  for  a  sample  of  the  material 
at  my  command.  Here,  for  instance,  comes 
a  madman.  He  left  a  box  here  about  six 
weeks  ago,  containing  a  new  invention  of 
his — patent  thunder.  It  may  be  a  good 
thing,  but  Jones — the  manager — won't 
look  at  it ;  he  never  has  time ;  and  my 
orders  are  to  put  the  man  off  as  well  as  I 
can.  'Make  way  for  the  piano-box'  is 
being  shouted  along  the  passage — that  is 
the  slang  for  the  exit  of  Jones.  '  He  is 
abroad  at  present,'  is  told  to  the  numerous 
bailiffs,  of  whom  there  are  always  a  couple 
hanging  on  about  the  stage-doors  ;  but  he 
is  snug  behind  for  all  that,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  he  will  be  able  to  make  safe 
exit  and  entry  in  that  box." 

PH(EBE :  GIRL  AND  WIFE. 

BT    PERCY    FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR  OF   "NEVER  FORGOTTEN,"    "THE  SECOND 
MRS.  TILLOTSON,"  <fec.  &C. 


CHAPTER  LXV.   A  CRUEL  HUSBAND. 

When  Mr.  Pringle  arrived  in  town  and 
made  his  way  to  Coleshill-street,  he  found 
a  carriage  that  seemed  all  springs,  and 
with  red  wheels,  patiently  waiting  at  the 
door.  It  was  that  of  Dr.  Sparks — one  of 
the  numerous  "eminent"  men,  who  drive 
about  the  metropolis  in  similarly  easy- 
springed  vehicles  with  fire-engine  wheels. 


This  was  a  little  brisk  man  with  mutton- 
chop  whiskers — the  friend  of  his  patients, 
in  high  repute,  and  immensely  sought. 
He  had  known  Phcebe  as  a  child ;  but  the 
volatile  little  creature  had  forgotten  him, 
or  was  fond  of  saying  that  "  he  was  a 
foolish  old  thing,"  having  also  been  at- 
tracted by  the  superficial  ways  of  the 
newer  doctors.  Now,  in  her  sense  of 
desertion,  she  thought  of  this  friend,  and 
sent  for  him.  Nothing  could  be  kinder 
or  more  good-natured  than  he  was,  and 
he  it  was  that  Mr.  Pringle  met  as  he 
entered. 

"  Now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  he,  "  you 
ought  to  have  been  here  before.  The 
poor  child  upstairs  .is  in  a  very  critical 
way." 

"  Why— what's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 
said  the  other. 

"  She  is  wearing  and  fretting  herself — 
suffering  from  neglect.  This  is  telling 
on  her  delicate  frame.  Her  frame  is  too 
slight  to  bear  all  the  chafing." 

Rather  abashed  at  this  lecture,  Mr. 
Pringle  hurried  upstairs,  and  found  Phcebe 
very  thin  and  wasted,  with  hot  fiery  eyes. 
It  was  not  on  this  occasion  as  it  had  been 
before,  when  all  was  love  and  effusion  in 
her  welcome.  She  now  greeted  him  with 
a  languid  distrust. 

"You  have  deserted  me,"  she  said 
faintly;  "what  have  I  done  to  you  that 
you  should  treat  me  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could,"  he  said, 
turning  away  his  face. 

"But  you  got  the  telegram  yesterday, 
and  you  wouldn't  come.  You  had  some 
amusement  that  kept  you — you  want  to 
kill  me,  and  get  rid  of  me,  and  have  me 
out  of  the  way.  And  I  think  you  will 
succeed." 

There  was  a  little  hand-glass  on  the  bed 
— a  significant  circumstance.  She  was 
sadly  altered;  black  circles  round  her  eyes; 
cheeks  hollow  and  sunken ;  but  she  had 
made  an  attempt  at  decking  herself  out 
with  a  little  cap  and  ribbons.  She  was 
terribly  changed,  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Pringle.  He  was  touched  at  this  spec- 
tacle; and  felt  some  pangs  of  self-re- 
proach. 

He  would  try  and  make  amends,  and  be 
devoted,  as  he  ought  to  be.  Perhaps,  too,, 
he  thought  he  would  "  get  her  well  "  as 
soon  as  possible. 

"You  will  be  all  right  soon,  darling," 
he  said;  "you  must  have  change  of  air — 
go  to  the  sea — and  the  fresh  breeze  will 
pull  you  up." 
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"  Yes — and  you  will  go  back  and  enjoy 
yourself — I  understand.  But  I  won't  go 
— no — no." 

This  was  a  curious  change  in  her,  this 
suspiciousness  and  querulous  hostility. 

"Oh,  I'll  go  with  you,  of  course,"  he 
said. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  at  once  ?  "  she 
said  abruptly,  fixing  her  fiery  eyes  on  him. 
"The  telegram  got  to  you  early.  We 
told  mamma  it  would  be  in  time,  and  she 
looked  herself  at  the  Bradshaw." 

He  was  confused. 

"  I  missed  the  train,"  he  said ;  "  I  was 
delayed." 

"  What  delayed  you  ?  you  were  amusing 
yourself  with  some  one,  and  not  thinking 
of  me." 

Here  entered  her  mother,  very  grave, 
and  with  a  face  of  reproof. 

"  You  should  have  come  before,"  she 
said  to  him;  "the  delay  has  made  her 
worse.     What  was  the  reason  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  use  talking  of  it  now,"  he 
said  impatiently;  "I  couldn't  help  it — I 
came  as  soon  as  I  could.  Shouldn't  she 
go  to  the  sea  ?  " 

"  That's  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  long 
time  as  yet.  Her  recovery  will  be  very 
slow." 

When  they  were  out  of  the  room  she 
put  on  a  very  grave  face. 

"  Phoebe  has  been  almost  at  the  point 
of  death,"  she  said,  "and  your  behaviour 
has  been  most  extraordinary.  Why  didn't 
you  come  before  ?  What  would  you  have 
done  if  she  had  died  when  you  were  amusing 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  was  attending  to  our  interests. 
Only  for  me  the  reconciliation  would  never 
have  been  brought  about." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Dawson.  "  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
you  could  have  managed  the  matter." 

Mr.  Pringle  coloured.  He  had  acquired 
an  awkward  trick  of  colouring  at  every 
allusion  of  this  kind. 

"But  that  is  no  matter  now,"  she  went 
on ;  "  the  point  is  this — we  have  made  up 
our  minds,  Tom  and  I." 

He  started  up  impatiently. 

"  Is  that  fellow  come  back  on  me 
again  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  of  Tom  as  '  a  fellow.'  I'd 
advise  you  not,  at  least,  before  him.  Yes, 
Tom  has  returned,  arrived  last  night.  You 
may  be  sure  we  didn't  tell  him  of  the  way 
you  have  behaved,  or  he  would  have  been 
off  this  morning,  and  surprised  you  in  the 
midst  of  your  junketings." 


Mr.  Pringle  thought  with  discomfort 
of  what  the  effect  of  such  an  intrusion 
would  have  been,  and  congratulated  him- 
self on  having  escaped  it.  But  the  idea 
of  this  "  Tom "  terrorism  recommencing 
made  his  heart  sink,  and  filled  him  with 
rage.  But  he  felt  he  must  submit  for  the 
present. 

"  And  what  have  you  and  your  son 
settled  on,  pray  ?  "  he  asked.  "  This  can- 
not go  on." 

"As  soon  as  Phoebe  recovers  the  family 
must  receive  her.  Do  you  know  what  I 
suspect,  and  what  Tom  suspects  ?  " 

Again  he  coloured. 

"  That  you  are  not  as  anxious  that  your 
wife  should  be  restored  to  her  proper  place, 
as  you  ought  to  be.  That  you  have  some 
reasons  for  keeping  her  away  from  what 
ought  to  be  her  home.  That  you  are  playing 
into  the  hands  of  your  relations." 

"  I  ?     No,"  he  faltered. 

"  Yes  you  are,"  she  replied.  "  But  it 
makes  no  matter  now.  That's  settled. 
My  child  must  not  be  sacrificed  in  this 
cruel,  unfeeling  way.  Why,  her  poor  little 
heart  is  fretted  away.  It's  positively  bar- 
barous the  treatment  she's  met  with  since 
her  marriage." 

Mr.  Pringle  was  inclined  to  do  battle 
on  the  challenge  thus  given  to  him, 
but  he  felt,  from  old  experiences,  that 
it  was  sickening  work  thus  contending, 
that  no  profit  came  from  it,  so  he  let  it 


In  the  course  of  the  day  the  irrepressible 
Tom  made  his  appearance.  He  had,  as 
usual,  met  with  a  turn  of  luck,  but  this, 
fortunately,  was  of  a  different  kind  from 
the  last.  He  was,  in  short,  "  upon  his 
legs  again."  His  greeting  to  Mr.  Pringle 
was  of  a  rough  kind. 

"  I  see  it  don't  do,  my  being  away.  You 
can't  be  left  to  yourself,  my  lad.  I  must 
always  be  here,  it  seems,  to  look  after  my 
sister.  A  pretty  state  of  things  when  she 
has  got  a  husband  !  " 

"  Now,  look  here,  Mr.  Dawson,  I'm  not 
going  to " 

"  No,  you're  not,  of  course.  I  wish  you 
were  going  to  behave  like  a  decent,  good 
fellow.  But  we  must  try  and  teach  you, 
my  hoy.  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on 
down  at  the  ancestral  place  ?  You  are  up 
to  some  tricks  there.  You  had  better  take 
care.     We'll  find  you  out." 

Mr.  Pringle  made  a  sulky  reply.  Phoebe 
was  in  the  next  room,  so  he  was  obliged  to 
speak  in  low  tones ;  indeed  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  say  what  he  thought. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI.      MISS  LACROIX  REFUSES  TO  GO. 

Among  other  plans  for  forwarding  his 
success  in  the  contest,  old  Sam  had  deter- 
mined to  give  a  grand  entertainment  to 
all  the  neighbours  from  far  and  near.  Of 
what  kind  this  should  be  was  long  de- 
bating. The  Newt  grew  passionately 
excited. 

"Let  it  be  'Tableaux  Vivants,' "  she 
cried.  "  I  will  appear  as  Fenella,  and  the 
Maid  of  Athens.  I  have  the  dresses  ready 
at  home.  Or  let  us  get  up  charades ! 
They  are  so  amusing.  I  will  arrange  them 
all  for  you." 

However,  the  ponies  and  Mrs.  Pringle  did 
not  quite  see  the  merits  of  this  proposal. 
They  preferred  the  idea  of  a  gigantic  ball, 
an  enlarged  edition  of  the  famous  one 
that  they  had  given  in  town.  Every  one 
should  be  asked,  and  the  famous  artificer 
who  "threw  out"  the  canvas  chambers,  and 
built  the  great  pavilions  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  should  be  brought  down  specially, 
and  set  to  work. 

This  idea  seemed  so  delightful  that  it 
was  determined  to  carry  it  out  without 
delay.  And  almost  at  once  the  hum  of 
preparation  set  in. 

It  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  fancy  ball, 
rather  a  difficult  task  in  the  country,  but 
the  Pringles  were  enthusiastic,  and  did  not 
take  note  of  difficulties  until  they  were 
too  far  embarked  on  a  scheme  to  go  back. 
Then  they  were  oppressed  and  almost  over- 
whelmed by  them. 

The  invitations  were  sent  out  far  and 
near,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  A  new  batch  of  guests  were  bidden, 
and  emboldened  by  their  success,  such  as 
it  was,  they  ventured  on  "  asking  down  " 
some  exalted  personages,  with  whom  they 
were  but  very  slightly  acquainted. 

They  were  now,  also,  looking  forward 
to  a  glorious  and  ecstatic  day  at  the 
Church  of  the  Elect  in  the  temple  erected 
to  fashionable  Matrimony  at  the  Square 
called  Hanover,  when  the  streets  would 
be  blocked  up  by  the  swinging  caravans 
and  nobly  emblazoned  rocking  coaches  of 
the  glorified  ones  ;  for  the  prospects  of 
the  junior  pony  had  brightened,  and  the 
Rotherhithe  alliance  was  nearly  accom- 
plished. 

Many  were  wondering  how  it  was  that 
Miss  Lacroix  retained  her  influence  in  the 
family  so  long,  and  what  was  the  spell  she 
contrived  to  cast  over  them.  Mrs.  Pringle 
and  the  ponies  were  seen  to  be  almost 
affectionate  in  their  public  demeanour 
towards    her.      They    had,    in    fact,    an 


almost  superstitious  reverence  for  her 
abilities  and  genius,  and  being  so  helpless 
themselves,  this  feeling  was  absurdly  ex- 
aggerated. "With  all  this,  however,  when 
they  found  that  their  guest  was  gradually 
becoming  the  leading  figure  in  the  festivi- 
ties, that  the  ponies  were  overlooked,  and 
that  "  the  family  "  itself  was  tolerated  only 
as  caterers  or  entertainers  ;  when  the  sense 
of  this  situation  began  to  press  upon  them, 
they  began  to  show  a  certain  bitterness  of 
feeling  to  their  friend. 

This,  as  was  only  natural,  grew,  by-and- 
by,  more  developed,  and  took  shape  in 
"cuts,"  and  a  certain  coldness.  And  when 
young  Lord  Rotherhithe  began  to  show 
signs  of  deserting  the  junior  pony  and 
devoted  a  whole  evening  to  Miss  Lacroix, 
the  feelings  of  the  family  amounted  to  fury, 
and  in  an  agitated  council  held  that  night 
in  mamma's  bedroom,  accompanied  by  sobs 
and  hysterical  bursts,  it  was  concluded  that 
it  had  gone  beyond  all  bearing,  and  that 
the  artful  Lacroix  must  be  dismissed  at 
once.  They  would  not  put  up  with  it  a 
day  longer. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Pringle 
was  cold  and  cutting.  In  fact  she  hinted 
broadly  that  Miss  Lacroix's  room  would 
be  very  useful  for  a  new  guest. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  hint  such  a  thing, 

or  to  take  the  trouble  of  beating  about," 

said  the  lady,  promptly.     "  I  see  plainly 

you  wish  me  to  leave.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"Well,  after  the  way  you  have  treated 

the  girls " 

"  You  mean  because  Lord  Rotherhithe 
paid  me  attention  last  night.  I  didn't 
invite  it  or  wish  it.  I  tell  you  that  in  good 
faith  and  honour,  as  your  friend — perhaps 
one  of  the  few  true  friends  you  have." 

"I  don't  see  it  in  that  light,"  answered 
Mrs.  Pringle  angrily. 

"  You  are  foolish  and  will  repent  this. 
You  ought  to  implore  me  to  stay.  You 
will  lose  him  altogether  if  I  go." 

"  Oh,     I     daresay "     began     Mrs. 

Pringle. 

"Now  do  believe  me;  it  is  for  your 
interest  that  we  do  not  quarrel.  I  wish  to 
stay  myself ;  I  have  a  reason.  I  assure 
you,  after  what  you  have  said,  I  should  go 
at  once.  But  as  for  Lord  Rotherhithe — if 
you  knew  what  he  said  to  me.  Come,  you 
know  you  have  found  it  to  your  interest  on 
two  occasions — so  just  turn  it  over  before 
you  decide.  I  repeat,  you  ought  to  beg 
me  to  stay.  It  rests  with  myself  after  all," 
she  said,  smiling,  "  whether  I  remain  ;  for, 
you  know,  if  once  '  Sam '  comes  to  learn  it, 
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he  will  detain  me  by  force,  but  I  promise 
not  to  call  in  his  aid." 

A  hurried  council  was  held,  composed  of 
the  mamma  and  her  daughters. 

Those  mysterious  words  "  Lord  Rother- 
hithe  had  said  to  her."  What  could  it 
mean  ?  The  elder  of  the  ponies,  who  was 
more  thoughtful  than  the  rest,  suggested 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  ascertaining 
what,  in  fact,  he  had  said.  Adelaide  was, 
and  had  been,  useful.  There  was  a  feeling 
through  the  house  as  to  her  power,  and  the 
purpose  with  which  she  said  everything.  It 
would  be  as  well  not  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

Adelaide  Cross,  alone  in  her  room,  paced 
to  and  fro,  in  agitation.  "To  be  cast  forth 
on  the  world  again! "  she  said  to  herself  ; 
"  but  I  cannot,  I  will  not  go  ;  I  must  gain 
him  first ;  he  will  despise  me  if  he  sees  me 
treated  in  this  fashion,  and  he  will  at  once 
guess  the  reason.  "What  contempt  he  will 
feel  for  the  adventuress  thus  foiled  and 
baffled  in  her  schemes  !  No,  I  cannot  give 
up  this  chance,  this  hope — I  must  stay 
even  if  I  endure  mortification  !  " 

That  day  the  young  lord,  who,  as  we 
have  said,  had  been  "  moody,"  and  was 
pronounced  by  Pratt-Hawkins  and  other 
cynical  friends  to  be  trying  to  "  get  out  of 
it,"  told  Mrs.  Pringle,  in  a  sort  of  blunt, 
defiant  way,  that  he  must  go  away. 

"  Oh !  but  you  won't,"  said  the  lady, 
in  her  helpless  way.  "  You  won't  leave 
us  now — and  the  ball  coming  off " 

"  Oh,  the  ball !  "  he  answered,  with  a 
tone  that  really  seemed  to  mean,  "  Hang 
the  ball !  "  "  I  have  been  here  too  long — 
I  want  to  travel." 

Mrs.  Pringle  turned  pale. 

"  Oh,  surely  you  won't  do  that !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  he  said.  "  Every  fellow 
travels.  I've  had  a  letter  from  my  father. 
You  see  a  fellow  can't  remain  shilly-shally- 
ing here  doing  nothing.  No,  please,  I  must 
be  off  to-morrow." 

This  was  a  blow.  Mrs.  Pringle,  though 
she  was  ready  enough  with  appropriate 
speeches  to  those  who  were  her  inferiors, 
always  felt  herself  unnerved  and  feeble  in 
the  presence  of  the  aristocracy.  She  could 
only  smile  again,  rather  piteously. 

This  news  was  soon  known,  and  caused 
sad  trouble.  The  ponies  were  in  despair. 
As  they  sat  with  their  parent,  affecting  to 
do  some  "work,"  they  debated  the  situation 
in  the  old  helpless  way. 

"  It's  all  Francis,  who  will  do  nothing 
for  his  sisters.  He  must  be  made  to  do 
it." 

"But  how,  'ma?     I  hope   his   foolish 


wife  will  never  be  let  inside  the  doors — 
never." 

"  I  fear  that  will  not  punish  him  very 
much." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Lacroix  was  seen 
passing  the  windows  outside,  on  the  way 
to  the  garden.  The  three  turned  away 
their  eyes  impatiently. 

"  I  am  glad  she's  going,"  said  the  senior 
pony,  now  transformed  into  a  bitter  enemy. 
"  She  shan't  stay  a  day  longer.  She's  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  An  ungrateful,  selfish 
thing." 

Suddenly  the  younger  pony,  always  con- 
sidered rather  frivolous,  and  without  any 
of  the  worldly  sagacity  imputed  to  the 
elder,  said : 

"  Do  you  know,  'ma,  what  I  was  think- 
ing ? — Hasn't  Francis  taken  a  fancy  to 
Adelaide  Lacroix  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child  !  don't  talk  in  that 
way  !  It's  not  correct.  If  you  made  such 
a  speech  before  people " 

"  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean,  mamma. 
She  could  get  him  to  do  anything.  And 
if  you  asked,  her  to  make  him  join  papa 
and  open  the  estate " 

Mrs.  Pringle  started.  The  idea  com- 
mended itself  on  the  instant ;  nay,  it 
seemed  a  certain  deliverance.  How  stupid 
of  them  not  to  have  thought  of  that.  It 
was  the  very  thing — it  must  be  done  at 
once.  This  was  what  Miss  Lacroix 
alluded  to,  when  she  said  that  they  would 
be  sorry  for  turning  her  away. 

Without  losing  a  moment's  time,  Mrs. 
Pringle  rose,  got  her  hat,  and  hurried  out 
to  the  garden  after  her  friend.  She  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  are  unburdened 
by  delicacy,  and  did  not  study  graduations 
or  "shadings  off"  when  she  wanted  to 
"  go  back  "  from  any  step  she  had  taken. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  running  up  to  her, 
"  you  mustn't  go  away.  I  won't  hear  of  it." 

"  I  told  you  you  would  come  and  ask  me 
to  stay,"  replied  Adelaide.  "  There,  you 
needn't  say  what  you  wish ;  I  will  try  and 
do  my  best." 

"You  will?  You  are  really  good  and 
generous.  You  see  we  have  been  so  put 
out  by  all  this  opposition,  and  the  poor  girl 
is  worn  to  a  thread." 

"  I  did  not  notice  that,"  said  Adelaide 
coolly.  "  But  it  is  a  strong  argument  for 
doing  something.  Well,  yon  may  depend 
on  me.  Of  course,  after  I  have  succeeded 
— that  is,  should  I  succeed — you  will  again 
turn  against  me.  That  is  only  human 
nature." 

Mrs.  Pringle  put  on  a  smilingly  help- 
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less  look  at  this  speech,  and  could  not 
muster  up  a  reply. 

That  evening,  before  dinner,  Mr.  Pringle 
came  up  to  his  sister,  and  in  a  curiously- 
constrained  way,  said : 

"Is  Rotherhithe  really  going  away  ?  " 

"Yes,"  began  the  pony,  in  a  sort  of 
whimpering  way ;  "  and  it's  very  hard, 
after  all !  " 

"  And  you  think  he  won't  go  on  with  the 
business  unless  the  cash  is  forthcoming  ?  " 

The  pony,  with  all  her  inherited  lack  of 
delicacy,  felt  that  this  was  rather  a  coarse 
way  of  putting  it,  and  answered  : 

"  Oh,  he  likes  me,  of  course." 

"  Well,  we  know  all  that,"  he  said  im- 
patiently ;  "  but  what  I  mean  is,  I,  as— as 
your  brother,  you  know — I  should  not 
think  it  right  to  interfere  with  your  pros- 
pects, and  think  it  very  hard  on  me — 
very  hard,  I  say,  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  cripple  myself  for  the  future ;  still,  for 
your  sake,  I  have  no  objection  to  join  in 
opening  the  estate." 

The  pony  gave  a  cry  of  delight,  and 
bounded  away  to  tell  mamma  and  her 
sister. 

That  night  Mrs.  Pringle  had  taken  her 
future  son-in-law  aside,  and  communicated 
to  him,  in  very  plain  language,  which  she 
called  "  broad  hints,"  that  the  family  at 
last  saw  their  way  to  behaving  handsomely. 
Her  son,  when  the  matter  had  been  put 
directly  to  him,  had  behaved  in  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  way,  and  had  sacrificed 
his  own  interests  to  those  of  his  sister. 

The  young  lord  listened  with  compla- 
cency. 

"  Ah ! "  said  he,  at  last,  "  what  an 
awfully  clever  creature  she  is  !  I  knew 
she'd  manage  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  gratified  and 
complacent ;  "  she  is  the  best  of  children, 
and  will  make  the  best  of  wives,  though  I 
say  it." 

"  Lord  !  I  meant  Miss  Lacroix,"  said  the 
young  lord,  laughing  loudly  ;  "  she's  more 
brains  than  any  man  in  this  house,  except, 
perhaps,  Brookfield." 

The  young  lord,  however,  was  willing 
to  postpone  his  departure  for  a  few  days. 
And  it  was  now  almost  certain  that  the 
contract  would  be  made. 

Lord  Sheerness,  his  father,  must  cer- 
tainly come  to  the  ball. 

CHAPTER    LXVII.      PH(EBE's   ULTIMATUM. 

The  preparations  for  that  festivity  were 
almost  complete.  Everything  had  turned 
out  admirably.     The  great  personages  had 


arrived — a  duke's  son  among  the  rest, 
who,  however,  was  rather  common  and 
promiscuous  in  his  tastes,  and  went  any- 
where that  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  two  sumptuous  fancy  dresses. 
Fancy  balls  hardly  take  place  every  week, 
or,  in  other  words,  occur  but  about  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  the  year ;  so  the  oppor- 
tunities for  display  become  very  precious. 
Even  these  he  contrived  to  multiply  by 
figuring  in  the  two  dresses  on  the  same 
night,  going  home  to  make  a  rapid 
change. 

The  great  costumiers  had  come  down 
from  town  with  a  whole  wardrobe,  and 
even  the  Charles  Webbers,  who  never  laid 
out  money  on  luxuries,  from  principle  they 
said,  and  also  from  lack  of  means,  had 
secured  the  aid  of  the  village  tailor,  who 
fashioned  for  them  a  kind  of  fancy  costume, 
modelled  on  the  coloured  plates  in*  one  of 
the  fashion-books. 

The  ponies  were  to  be  resplendent  as 
the  unfailing  Anne  of  Geierstein  and  La 
Belle  Gabrielle,  while  their  mamma  was  to 
appear  in  a  regal  and  stately  way  as  Mary 
of  Modena.  Old  Sam  had  been  advised, 
maliciously,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  come 
out  as  Touchstone,  and  the  costumier  bad 
fitted  him  with  the  fool's  peaked  cap, 
and  the  "bauble"  and  the  tight-fitting 
suit. 

Sam  was  always  rehearsing  in  those 
garments,  and  his  first  appearance  after 
dinner  one  night,  when  he  put  his  head 
in  at  the  drawing-room  door,  and  then 
walked  up  to  the  guests,  produced  the 
most  genuine  roar  of  laughter  that 
Joliffe's  Court  had  known  under  the 
Pringle  regime. 

Miss  Lacroix's  dress  was  to  be  that 
of  Charlotte  Corday;  Mr.  Brookfield's, 
that  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ;  while  young 
Mr.  Pringle  appeared  as  a  French  knight 
— Dunois  the  Brave.  His  dress  cost 
more  pains  and  anxiety  than  any.  that  had 
been  chosen  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
many  fittings  on  and  rejection  of  details 
that  it  was  found  satisfactory.  He  had 
been  immensely  excited  about  this  costume, 
and  perhaps  was  rather  reconciled  to  his 
visit  to  town,  on  the  ground  that  it  fur- 
nished him  an  opportunity  of  arranging 
this  mighty  matter  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

On  the  whole,  he  thought  it  as  well  to 
say  nothing  to  Phoebe  of  the  affair.  She 
would  set  it  down  as  "  unfeeling ; "  there 
would  be  a  fuss,  and  possibly  that  brutal 
and  even  odious  Tom  would  be  called  in. 
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This  he  shrank  from,  and  went  through  his 
duties  of  attendance  until  the  day  for  his 
departure  hegan  to  draw  near.  He  was 
indeed  longing  to  get  away;  there  was 
a  strange  restless  feeling  drawing  him 
down  to  Joliffe's  Court — a  kind  of  com- 
placent in  fatuation,  which  made  him 
smile  foolishly  as  he  looked  in  his  glass. 
He  believed  that  he  had  without  trouble 
gained  the  heart  of  the  lady  down  at 
Joliffe's  Court;  that  the  old  impression 
made  at  the  garden-gate  had  never  been 
worn  out ;  that  he  was,  in  short,  an  irre- 
sistible person. 

Phoebe  had  lost  much  of  her  good  looks 
through  illness,  and  had  a  wasted,  pallid 
air.  She  was  silent  and  resentful :  "sulky" 
her  husband  called  it.  The  faithful  Dr. 
Sparks  came  regularly,  and  declared  that 
she  was  beginning  to  mend,  and  would  be 
quite  strong  by-and-by. 

"This  is  the  result  of  getting  one's 
husband  back  again,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone  away  she 
said: 

"  I  watched  you  when  he  told  you  that, 
and  you  were  not  in  the  least  pleased. 
Why  don't  you  care  for  me  ?  What  have 
I  done  to  you  ?  I  gave  you  all  I  had,  and 
would  have  preferred  you  to  anyone  else 
in  the  world."  Then,  after  a  pause : 
"  Poor  Adelaide  Cross  !  Well,  she  es- 
caped this  at  all  events ! 

He  started  quickly  at  this  allusion,  but 
she  did  not  notice  it.  What  could  have  put 
that  name  into  her  head  ?  Could  it  be 
that  she  was  beginning  to  suspect  some- 
thing ? 

But  this  was  a  mere  reverie  on  her  part : 
nor  was  it  even  addressed  to  him. 

It  was  the  day  before  the  great  festival ; 
so  seizing  on  it  as  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, he  said  bluntly : 

"  By  the  way,  I  shall  have  to  go  away 
for  a  day  or  two." 

"  Go  away  ! " 

"Yes.  Go  back  to  Joliffe's  Court. 
There's  a  lot  of  business  :  the  opening  the 
estate,  and  other  things." 

"You  never  told  me  that,"  she  said  re- 
proachfully, the  old  feeling  coming  back 
for  a  time.    "  I  really  think  you  don't  care 


to  be  with  me,  and  want  to  get  away 
always.     Why  don't  you  like  me  ?  " 

Again  the  unworthy  fellow  resisted  this 
touching  appeal — and  with  a  sort  of  weary 
sigh,  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
Phoebe  and  her  ways  were  very  insipid, 
and  it  was  highly  tiring  to  keep  up  with 
them.  Besides,  she  was  getting  better  fast 
— and  really  it  was  very  unreasonable 
being  lied  down  in  this  way. 

"Well  then,"  said  Phcebe  calmly,  "as 
you  are  going,  you  will  inform  your 
relations  that  they  will  have  to  receive 
me  as  your  wife,  and  that  very  soon. 
Now,  please,  make  it  quite  clear  and 
plain  to  them.  And,  as  they  will  have 
to  do  it,  it  had  better  be  done  with  a 
good  grace." 

Mr.  Pringle  felt  his  lips  tremble  with 
rage.  But  she  was  an  invalid,  she  had 
him  at  this  disadvantage;  so  he  had  to 
restrain  a  cutting  reply  he  had  ready. 

"Yes,"  continued  Phoebe,  with  a  grave 
earnestness,  "I  see  I  have  hitherto  de- 
served the  name  you  are  so  fond  of  calling 
me — a  child — I  have  been  a  child,  a  poor 
helpless,  wretched  child,  in  your  eyes ; 
but  not  so  foolish  as  you  think.  It  was 
my  love  for  you — my  deep,  passionate  love 
for  you,  that  made  me  so  wish  to  yield 
everything^  to  give  up  my  opinion,  except 
when  I  was  at  times  a  little  self-willed. 
But  now  that  I  see  you  in  your  true 
colours,  I  cannot  be  a  child  any  longer." 

He  was  astonished  to  hear  her  talk  in 
this  way.  It  wa?  a  new  strain;  and  he 
had  nothing  to  reply.  His  thoughts, 
indeed,  were  travelling  far  off  in  a 
brighter  direction,  and  he  was  eager  to 
get  away  to  a  distance  from  this  scene 
of  pettishness  and  complaint. 

Accordingly,  with  a  cold  good-bye,  he 
started  on  his  journey  down. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


THE   YOUNG   GENTLEMEN  S 
YIEW   OF   IT. 


It  was  strange,  considering  that  Ella 
had  expressed  herself  so  forgivingly  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Ray's  mal-apropos  allusion, 
that  she  should  not  again  have  presented 
herself  at  Officers'  Quarters,  letter  Z,  from 
the  date  of  that  occurrence  until  the  Sunday 
1 1  following  ;  but  so  it  was. 

To  some  minds,  so  long  an  absence, 
contrasted  with  the  usual  frequency  of 
her  visits,  might  almost  have  suggested 
that  she  wished  to  mark  by  it  her  ex- 
treme displeasure,  and  put  out  of  all 
possibility  any  recurrence  of  what  had  so 
much  annoyed  her.  Bat  Mrs.  Ray  and 
Gracie  were  too  modest  to  attach  such 
importance  to  any  word  of  theirs,  and 
thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  that  their  prosperous  young  friend 
should  have  engagements  of  a  more 
attractive  nature  to  take  her  elsewhere. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  case.  Ella 
kept  a  good  deal  within  doors  during  the 
period  in  question,  and,  so  far  from  mixing 
with  society,  passed  her  time  chiefly  in 
writing  letters  and  reading  them.  Only 
those  she  read  she  did  not  write.  A  very 
little  time  sufficed  her  to  dash  off  the 
communications  she  sent  away;  whereas 
those  she  received,  which  by  comparison 
with  her  own  were  brief  enough,  she 
pondered  over  long  and  lovingly,  and 
when  interrupted,  would  hurriedly  thrust 
into  her  bosom.  When  you  fall  in  love 
at  first  sight,  a  week  (that  is,  if  you  don't 


fall  out  of  it  again  by  that  time)  makes  a 
deal  of  difference  in  the  way  of  ripening ; 
it  is  like  very  warm  weather  in  the  month 
of  May,  which  brings  on  everything  very 
quickly,  though  not  always  to  maturity. 

Young  ladies  nowadays  do  not,  I  notice, 
fall  in  love;  they  appear  to  be  all  fur- 
nished, like  the  railway  trains,  with  breaks 
(only  these  act  and  the  railway  ones  don't 
always)  to  stop  themselves  at  any  point 
of  the  incline ;  and  no  sooner  does  the 
danger  signal  flash  forth  (from  the  eyes 
of  mamma)  than  they  stop  themselves 
instantaneously,  and  even  proceed  to 
retrace  their  steps. 

Ella  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation, 
to  whom  expeditions  to  Gretna  Green  had 
hardly  yet  become  things  of  the  past.  Her 
affections  were  strong,  her  impulses  even 
stronger ;  the  flame  of  her  suddenly-kindled 
admiration  burnt  like  that  of  a  petroleum- 
well,  and  it  was  no  one's  duty  to  quench  it. 

The  colonel  saw  how  the  case  stood  quite 
plainly  ;  remarked  to  himself  that  the  girl 
had  got  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  and 
would  run  till  she  found  ploughed  land, 
or  a  clayey  soil,  and  devoutly  hoped  she 
would  come  upon  such  obstacles ;  but  he 
uttered  no  word  of  remonstrance.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  making  inquiries,  "  in 
case  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst " 
(so  he  designated  the  possible  union  of  these 
two  fresh  young  hearts) ,  into  the  position 
and  prospects  of.  Mr.  Cecil  Landon,  and 
found  them  eminently  satisfactory. 

His  father  was  something  in  the  City, 
the  colonel  called  him  a  "  hunks,"  but  that 
was  his  generic  term  for  any  elderly  person 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits — and  was 
very  much  "respected,"  a  word  applied  to 
no  class  of  person  while  alive,  except  to 
City  magnates,  but  reserved  for  most  of  us 
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when  we  have  departed  this  life.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  the  colonel's  mind,  but 
that  the  old  "hunks"  would  "jump"  at 
the  notion  of  his  son's  alliance  with  the 
house  of  Juxon.  If  any  slip  between  the 
cup  and  the  lip  were  to  be  hoped  for,  it 
must  occur  between  the  young  people 
themselves  ;  and  it  was  certainly  fortunate 
that  they  could  not  meet  one  another.  He 
did  not  himself  believe  in  love-making  by 
pen  and  ink,  his  own  epistolary  efforts  in 
that  way  having  been  framed  with  con- 
siderable caution,  and  an  eye  to  possible 
actions  for  breach  of  promise. 

In  blissful  ignorance  of  these  views, 
Ella  went  her  own  road,  as  was  her  wont, 
and  felt  it  could  have  bat  one  ending. 
She  did  not  even  need  Mr.  Landon's  cor- 
roboration of  her  view  upon  that  sub- 
ject, though  in  truth  he  did  corroborate 
it  by  implication.  She  met  him,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  half  way — nay,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, three-quarters — but  then  he  came 
the  rest  of  the  distance  very  readily.  If  she 
was  flame,  he  was  tow  or  touchwood,  which 
burn,  we  know,  with  great  brilliancy,  though 
from  the  brevity  of  their  incandescence  they 
are  little  adapted  for  domestic  use. 

He  did  not  put  her  letters  into  his  bosom  ; 
he  generally  tossed  them  over  to  Darall, 
who  at  first  declined  to  read  them ;  but 
on  being  assured  that  there  was  nothing 
private  in  them — "nothing  catching,"  was 
Landon's  phrase,  "  that  you  haven't  got 
yourself  " — and  also  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  Gracie,  which  was  generally 
the  case,  consented. 

"  You  should  be  a  happy  man,"  sighed 
he,  "  to  be  beloved  like  that." 

"  Ya-as,"  said  Landon,  slowly  expelling 
the  smoke  from  his  short  pipe.  These 
confidences  took  place  chiefly  in  one  of 
the  back-yards,  for  the  convenience  of 
unmolested  smoking,  which  was  at  that 
time  contrary  to  orders.  Then,  seeing  his 
friend  grow  grave,  he  added,  laughing, 
and  in  his  natural  tone,  "No,  Darall, 
I  don't  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  all  this 
incense ;  a  puppy  of  that  sort  would  not 
deserve  to  be  loved  at  all — would  deserve 
only  to  be  kicked." 

"  So  I  was  thinking,"  observed  Darall, 
dryly.  ^  . 

"  But  it  is  astonishing  how  one  gets  to 
take  these  things  as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  Does  one  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  this  is  the  third  note  Ella 
has  written,  and  it  does  not  affect  me — 
though  it's  ever  so  much  stronger — half 
so  much  as  the  first." 


"It  is  plain  that  this  girl  loves  you, 
Landon,"  said  the  other,  slowly  folding  up 
the  letter;  "but  I  am  not  so  sure,  from 
the  symptoms  you  describe,  that — that — " 

"That  the  feeling  is  reciprocated,  you 
would  say.  Oh,  but  it  is,  by  jingo  !  Love 
her  ?  Why,  of  course,  I  love  her  !  Who 
could  help  loving  her  ?  She  is  beautiful, 
and  clever,  and  rich,  and  very  fond  of  me. 
What  the  deuce  would  you  have?  " 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,  I  should  not  venture  to 
hope  for  half  as  much,"  said  Darall,  still 
gravely.  ^ 

"  Well,  and  then  she's  no  belongings  ; 
one  has  not  to  marry  a  whole  family,  as  so 
often  happens.  There  will  be  no  mother- 
in-law,  which  is  itself  a  great  stroke  of 
luck,  and  no  father-in-law,  though  that 
doesn't  so  much  signify." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Darall,  who  had  not 
yet  seen  the  commissary.  "Miss  Mayne 
has  been  very  confidential,  my  dear  fellow, 
to  tell  you  all  these  particulars." 

"Well,  she  has  not  gone  into  details, 
which  I  am  glad  to  say  she  seems,  like 
me,  to  have  no  fancy  for ;  but  she  says 
that  she  is  absolutely  her  own  mistress, 
with  none  but  her  uncle  to  be  consulted ; 
and  then  she  playfully  added  that  he  is 
the  last  person  in  the  world  she  should 
dream  of  consulting." 

"Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
already  thinking  seriously  of  marriage ; 
you,  who  are  not  even  of  age  yet." 

"  That's  no  matter,  the  point  is  that  the 
young  lady  is  of  age,"  observed  Landon. 
"  I  hate  a  fellow  who  marries  for  money, 
but  it  is  pleasant  to  find  it  where  you 
have  already  invested  your  affections — not 
only  the  nest,  as  it  were,  but  the  nest-egg. 
If  it  was  not  so,  the  governor  might  forbid 
the  banns,  and  make  himself  very  unplea- 
sant. He  hates  my  shirking  the  desk,  and 
I  have  heard  him  express  himself  strongly 
against  early  marriages.  A  man  does  not 
know  his  own  mind,  according  to  him, 
until  it  is  almost  time  for  him  to  lose  it." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  have  your 
father's  consent  before  you  marry,"  said 
Darall,  gravely;  "at  least,  I  know  if  my 
mother  was  averse  to  my  doing  so — didn't 
like  my  choice,  or  anything  of  that  sort — 
that  it  would  make  me  very  miserable." 

"  My  dear  Darall,  you  are  very  easily 
made  miserable,"  rejoined  his  friend, 
rattling  the  silver  with  which  his  pockets 
were  generally  well  provided .  ' '  You  should 
not  suffer  the  feelings  of  others  to  affect 
you  so  much ;  they  are  to  be  respected, 
and  so  forth,  of  course.     But  when  people 
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cannot  be  persuaded  into  one's  own  view 
of  a  projected  step,  my  notion  is  to  give 
up  persuading,  and  to  take  it.  Then  the 
argument  is  at  once  removed  to  another 
plane.  Opposition  is  not  to  be  grappled 
with  like  a  nettle  and  crushed ;  this  is 
a  free  country ;  let  everyone  keep  his 
opinion  ;  but  take  your  own  way." 

"  That  sounds  pleasant  enough,"  said 
Darall,  smiling. 

"  And  it  is  pleasant,  my  dear  fellow. 
The  same  system  is  to  be  employed  with 
disagreeable  people.  Do  not  ruffle  them  by 
your  companionship ;  do  not  rub  them  the 
wrong  way,  as  you  must  do  if  you  rub 
together  at  all,  and  make  them  hate  you ; 
but  simply  avoid  them.  If  I  had  a  dis- 
agreeable father — which  I  have  not ;  the 
governor  and  I  get  on  capitally,  except  on 
points  where  we  agree  to  differ — or  an 
objectionable  mother,  or  an  unpleasant 
wife,  I  should  simply  go  my  own  way,  and 
let  them  go  theirs.  The  loss  would  then 
be  on  the  right  side." 

"  But,  my  good  friend,  a  man  can't  avoid 
his  wife ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  mar- 
riage is  such  an  important  step.  You  have 
seen  two  pointers  of  different  opinions 
coupled  together,  and  what  happens  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  stronger  always  goes  where 
he  likes,  and  the  other  follows — though  it 
is  true  rather  unwillingly.  But  if  you  are 
thinking  of  Ella,  who  would  wish  to  do 
anything  to  displease  her  ?  Is  it  likely 
that  any  man  should  be  attracted  else- 
where from  her  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  should  think  not,"  said 
Darall ;  "  and  especially  when  he  has  won 
her  love  as  you  seem  to  have  done.  Only 
as  yet,  you  see,  you  have  not  known  one 
another  a  whole  week." 

"  In  that  week,  my  dear  fellow,"  returned 
Landon,  comically,  "  as  the  novelists  say, 
we  have  lived  a  lifetime.  Our  future  is 
cut  and  dried  for  us.  I  am  not  to  be 
expelled,  it  seems,  and  her  income,  com- 
bined with  the  governor's  allowance,  will 
enable  us  to  live  in  clover :  it  is  not  the 
case  of  a  married  sub,  who  has  to  live  in 
barracks,  with  only  a  curtain  to  divide  his 
sitting-room  from  his  bed-room." 

"But  will  your  father  make  you  an 
allowance  if  your  marriage  displeases  him, 
as  your  choice  of  a  profession  has  already 
done  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  that  event,  Ella  has  enough 
for  two." 

"  But  yon  wouldn't  like  to  live  on  your 
wife's  money  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  great  many  better  men  than  I 


are  quite  content  to  do  that,  and  think 
themselves  very  lucky.  However,  I  hope 
matters  will  be  better  arranged,  though  I 
am  bound  to  say  the  governor  is  just  now 
a  little  ruffled.  Sir  Hercules  wrote  rather 
seriously  about  me.  '  Your  son  has  dis- 
graced himself,'  he  said,  '  but  it  has  been 
decided  to  give  him  one  more  chance.' 
Now  my  father  would  in  reality  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  chance  had  not  been 
given  me.  '  You  are  now  about  to 
persevere,'  he  writes,  'in  a  calling  of 
which  I  do  not  approve,  and  for  which 
you,  at  the  outset,  have  proved  yourself 
unfitted ;  for  my  part,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  one  who  has  been  so  disobedient  as  a 
son  should  have  shown  contempt  for  mili- 
tary authority.'  That  was  rather  strong 
for  the  governor.  Now  your  mother — 
excellent  woman — seems  to  have  taken  a 
much  more  sensible  view  of  the  matter, 
though  it  is  true  Sir  Hercules  in  your  case 
abstained  from  using  such  bad  language." 

"If  he  had  said  'disgraced,'  my  mother 
would  not  have  believed  him,"  said  Darall, 
proudly. 

"  Of  course  not,  that  is  where  women 
are  so  wise ;  they  never  believe  anything 
they  don't  want  to  believe.  And  that  is 
not  only  judicious  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, but  fortunate  for  us  men." 

"I  am  bound  to  say,"  continued  Darall, 
earnestly,  and  without  taking  notice  of 
this  philosophical  observation,  "  that  the 
letter  Sir  Hercules  sent  home  was  a  very 
considerate  one;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  I  am  indebted  for  his  forbearance — at 
all  events,  to  some  extent — to  the  good 
offices  of  Colonel  Juxon ;  in  other  words, 
to  you,  Landon." 

"  Say  rather  to  Ella,  my  dear  fellow," 
returned  the  other  gaily.  "  '  Your  friends, 
Cecil,  will  be  always  my  friends,'  she 
writes,  which  was  really  very  pretty  of 
her ;  and,  you  see,  she  has  already  proved 
her  words  ;  you  may  be  sure  I  do  not  love 
her  the  less  on  that  account." 

Darall  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  other 
clasped.  "You  are  a  good  feliow,"  said 
Darall,  simply ;  but  his  thought  was  some- 
thing more.  "  There  is  no  wonder  that  any 
girl  should  fall  in  love  with  this  man,  who 
has  such  a  gracious  way  with  him,  even 
with  me.  He  will  surely  make  her  happy." 

Friendship  was  one  of  the  few  sentiments 
in  favour  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
though  in  Darall's  case  it  was  not  wholly 
unmixed  with  envy.  He  envied  Landon 
his  manners ;  Landon,  on  the  other  hand 
— though,  as  we  know,  he  acknowledged 
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its  goodness  —  did  not  envy  Darall  his 
heart,  being  tolerably  well  satisfied  with 
his  own.  It  was  a  notable  feature  in 
his  character,  and  certainly  added  to  its 
charm,  that  he  was  jealous  of  nobody. 

Circulars,  as  we  have  hinted,  had  been 
already  issued  by  the  authorities  concern- 
ing the  cadets  and  their  late  transgression  ; 
Senior-under-officer  Bex,  and  one  or  two 
"  corporals  "  had  received  their  conges, 
while  the  rest  were  to  have  their  leave 
stopped  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  and 
to  be  "  severely  reprimanded ; "  this  last 
operation  (which  most  naval  and  military 
persons,  especially  cadets,  are  found  to  sur- 
vive) had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  the  whole 
corps  were  still  under  arrest  until  it  did. 

Consequently,  church-parade,  which  ne- 
cessitated the  marching  down  to  barracks, 
and  so  far  a  temporary  enfranchisement, 
was  looked  forward  to  with  an  unwonted 
satisfaction.  Never  before  had  they  donned 
shako  and  plume  with  such  hilarity.  All 
the  garrison  knew,  of  course,  that  the 
Cadet  Company  was  in  disgrace,  but  if 
remorse  gnawed  their  young  breasts, 
they  hid  it,  as  the  Spartan  did  the 
fox,  beneath  a  sunny  smile.  In  church 
they  were  always  merry ;  and  when 
they  came  out  of  it,  and  were  marching 
home  with  that  even  step — the  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  all  moving  like  one — for 
which  they  were  so  justly  celebrated,  you 
would  never  have  supposed  they  were  re- 
turning to  a  prison.  On  their  way  thither, 
this  martial  throng  encountered  a  certain 
civil  procession,  consisting  of  an  invalid 
lady  in  a  bath- chair,  propelled  by  a  sham- 
bling ancient  (the  commissary  got  him 
threepence  an  hour  cheaper  because  of  his 
weak  legs),  and  attended  by  two  young 
ladies  of  surpassing  loveliness.  The  whole 
affair,  made  up  as  it  was  of  such  curious 
elements — youth  and  age,  health  and  de- 
crepitude, beauty  and  Jennings  (which  was 
the  name  of  the  ancient)  — had  quite  an 
allegorical  effect. 

"  By  jingo !  "  cried  Landon  to  his  friend, 
who  was  marching  beside  him.  "Eyes 
right,  man,  there's  Ella  and  Miss  Ray." 


ON  BOARD  OF  THE  ARETHUSA. 


Instead  of  being  wrinkled  with  crisp 
wavelets,  the  face  of  Father  Thames  is 
dimpled  with  a  broad,  heavy,  unctuous 
smile.  The  water  looks  thick  like  oil,  or 
rather  like  molten  metal.  A  slight  mist 
has  been  hanging  about  all  day,  and  is 
only  just   clearing   off   from   one   of   the 


prettiest  spots  by  the  riverside.  Green- 
hithe,  with  its  chalk  pits  and  the  green 
lawns  of  Ingress  Abbey,  gently  woos  the 
tourist.  Stone  Church,  just  above  it,  is 
worthy  of  a  pilgrimage,  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  oldest  and  weakest  joke  connected 
with  the  Thames.  This  witticism  was 
venerable  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
— a  period  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
the  quality  of  its  jokes — and  was,  perhaps, 
tottering  to  its  grave  when  it  was  rescued 
and  preserved  by  Reginald  Scot,  the  author 
of  The  Discourse  of  Witchcraft.  Perhaps 
the  learned  demonologist  thought  it  funny, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
human  being  ever  laughed  at  it.  I  do  not 
repeat  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  excite 
hilarity,  but  rather  as  a  relic  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  the  jests  under  which  our 
stalwart  forefathers  contrived  to  exist.  It 
belongs,  I  take  it,  to  the  species  "  quip," 
a  description  of  joke,  the  art  of  making 
which  is  happily  lost.  "It  is  a  common 
jest  among  the  watermen  of  the  Thames 
to  show  the  parish  church  of  Stone  to  the 
passengers,  calling  the  same  by  the  name 
of  the  '  Lanterne  of  Kent,'  affirming,  and 
that  not  untruly,  that  the  said  church  is 
as  light  (meaning  in  weight,  and  not  in 
brightnesse)  at  midnight  as  at  noonday." 
Did  the  nuns  of  Dartford  while  away  their 
time  in  exchanging  such  merry  conceits  as 
this,  or  were  they  entirely  occupied  by 
checking  accounts  with  the  great  London 
fishmongers  who  took  their  salmon  of  them, 
and  then  proceeded  to  forestall  and  regrate 
the  market  at  their  pleasure  ?  It  was 
one  of  these  stock -fishmongers,  by  the 
way,  who  demolished  the  hero  of  Dart- 
ford,  Wat  Tyler,  who  no  doubt  had  poached 
many  a  salmon  out  of  the  Darenth,  before 
that  pretty  stream  was  tortured  to  serve 
the  needs  of  paper  and  powder  -  mills. 
Tet  the  Darenth  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  Swanscombe  Inlet,  where  Sweyn 
formed  his  winter  camp,  and  the  men  of 
Kent,  carrying  green  boughs,  and  led  by 
Stigand,  met  the  Conqueror — a  story 
which  opens  a  field  of  inquiry  as  to 
whether  it  was  copied  from  the  Birnam- 
wood  legend,  or  whether  Shakespeare, 
like  a  skilful  theatrical  manager, 
"adapted"  the  incident  of  the  Norman 
conquest  to  his  Northern  tragedy.  Other 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood  are  well 
worthy  of  visit.  There  is  the  Brent,  where 
the  Dartford  martyrs  suffered  fiery  death, 
and  in  Swanscombe  Wood  is  Clapper- 
nappers  Hole,  a  cavern  full  of  legends. 
But  to  none  of  these  objects  of  interest 
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tend  the  pilgrims  of  to-day,  some  five  or 
six  hundred  women  and  children — third- 
class  passengers  all  of  them — many  with 
features  sharpened  by  hard  work  and  pri- 
vation, others  jovial  enough  in  manner, 
and  devoted  to  the  care  of  big  baskets  and 
nubbly  parcels.  These  poor  people  are 
clad  in  their  best  "  bibs  and  tuckers,"  and 
but  for  the  baskets  and  bundles  would 
wear  a  church-going  look.  Their  object 
is  the  Arethusa,  and  her  sister  ship  the 
Chichester,  lying  off  in  the  river ;  for 
this,  in  the  Arethusa  tongue,  is  "  mammy- 
day,"  the  first  Monday  in  the  quarter, 
when  the  boys  on  board  of  those  excellent 
training-ships  are  allowed  to  see  their 
relatives,  if  they  have  any.  As  displays 
of  affection  on  the  part  of  persons  of  ill- 
regulated  mind  almost  invariably  take  the 
form  of  something  to  eat  or  drink,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  poor  folk 
swarming  towards  the  Arethusa  are  loaded 
with  pots  of  jam  and  pork-pies,  apples, 
nuts,  sausages,  and  other  delicacies  dear 
to  the  youthful  palate.  That  poor  woman 
dressed  in  black  stuff  of  some  sort,  worn 
to  exceeding  glossiness,  walking  from  the 
railway  between  a  couple  of  hungry- 
looking  girls,  has  surely  done  them  and 
herself  injustice  by  saving  a  few  shillings 
to  gratify  the  taste  of  Tom — on  board  of  the 
Arethusa — who  is  certainly  the  best  fed, 
best  clothed,  and  best-cared-for  member  of 
his  family.  Master  Tom  has  his  solid  half- 
pound  of  meat  to  his  dinner,  with  store  of 
potatoes  and  "  soft  tack  " — they  bake  a 
sack  of  flour  of  the  sort  called  "middlings" 
into  bread  every  day  on  the  Arethusa. 
He  also  has  a  good  solid  breakfast  and 
tea,  and,  as  compared  with  his  wizened 
little  sisters,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  humanity. 
But  to  them  he  appears  in  some  sort  as  a 
hero,  working  out  his  passage  to  a  still 
higher  state,  and  deserving  of  sympathy 
during  his  period  of  probation.  It  is  true 
that  Tom's  life,  on  a  training-ship,  appears 
to  wealthy  visitors  to  be  an  eminently 
happy  one.  He  is  fed,  clothed,  taught  the 
"three  R's,"  and  a  trade,  and  when  far 
enough  advanced,  is  provided  with  em- 
ployment ;  but  his  fond,  mother  and  loving 
sisters  look  not  so  much  upon  what  Tom 
has,  as  upon  what  he  has  not.  The 
delights  of  lounging  about  the  streets,  and 
ringing  bells;  of  playing  tipcat,  to  the 
terror  of  passers-by ;  of  converting  the 
pavement  in  cold  weather  into  a  gigantic 
slide,  to  the  peril  of  the  unwary ;  of  laying 
orange-peel  on  flights  of  steps,  and  watch- 
ing the  effect  upon  hurried  pedestrians ; 


of  smoking,  drinking,  and  swearing;  in 
short,  all  the  sweet  consolations  of  a  vaga- 
bond life,  are  lost  to  Tom,  it  is  hoped,  for 
ever;  but  his  kith  and  kin,  glad  enough 
though  they  are  to  see  him  provided  for, 
yet  view  him  a  little  in  the  light  of  a 
martyr,  to  whom  the  joys  of  the  gutter 
are  taboo. 

After  the  first  kissing  and  hugging  are 
over,  mother  and  sisters  "  look  over  "  Tom 
in  a  curious  way.  They  think  he  has 
grown  during  the  last  three  months,  and, 
after  subjecting  him  to  a  minute  inspection, 
declare  themselves  satisfied.  Then  the 
baskets  and  bundles  are  opened ;  the  cakes 
and  pots  of  jam,  the  lusciously-browned 
sausages,  which  have  burst  from  excess  of 
richness,  the  oranges  and  the  nuts,  are 
drawn  forth.  While  the  family  endear- 
ments are  going  on,  not  every  face  on 
board  of  the  Arethusa  wears  a  blithe  look. 
Among  the  two  hundred  youngsters  are 
not  a  few — nay,  a  great  many — who  have 
nobody  "  belonging  to  them."  These  sor- 
rowful ones  look  wistfully  at  the  happy 
boys  who  have  friends,  and  would  like  to 
know  "  how  it  feels  "  to  have  a  mother's 
hand  resting  gently  on  their  heads,  or  a 
sister's  arm  clasped  round  their  necks. 
Delights  like  these  are  denied  to  the  lonely 
Arethusans  ;  but  when  sentiment  is  satis- 
fied, and  the  healthy  desire  of  youth,  even 
when  its  emotions  are  most  profound,  for 
seed-cake  and  raspberry  jam  is  made 
manifest,  the  boys  with  friends  make  the 
forlorn  ones  happy  by  inviting  them  to 
join  their  family  circle.  The  orphan  boys 
immediately  become  objects  of  interest  to 
the  matrons,  who  lavish  jam  and  sympathy 
upon  them  till  the  requirements  of  both 
stomach  and  heart  are  amply  filled.  The 
Arethusa  becomes  the  scene  of  a  picnic  till 
sundown,  when  the  decks  are  cleared  and 
the  routine  of  life  on  board  is  resumed. 

This  discipline,  which  is  maintained 
without  any  especial  display  of  severity, 
appears  remarkable  when  we  consider  who 
and  what  the  boys  on  the  training-ship 
are ;  whence,  and  from  what  company,  they 
came  hither.  The  raw  material  is  first 
collected  at  the  Refuge  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  From  noisome 
alleys  and  foul  garrets,  from  narrow  courts 
reeking  with  moral  and  physical  contami- 
nation, from  filthy  cellars  dripping  with 
slime  and  coated  with  the  accumulated  dirt 
of  several  lifetimes,  from  ash-heaps  and  dry 
arches,  doorsteps  and  hedges,  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  poor  human  nature  drift  to  Great 
Queen-street.     They  come  in  all  shapes — 
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not  unfrequently  in  that  sorrowful  one 
of  respectability  utterly  starved  out  and 
desperate,  without  roof  or  shelter,  or  bread 
to  eat.  Death,  to  those  which  I  may  style 
the  comfortable  classes,  is  an  awful  visitor, 
but  people  "  above  the  world  "  can  form 
but  a  slight  idea  of  the  fearful  proportions 
he  assumes  when  striking  down  the  bread- 
winner who,  on  perhaps  thirty  or  thirty- five 
shillings  a  week,  has  contrived  to  keep  his 
wife  and  half-dozen  of  children  decently. 
There  is  no  insincerity  about  the  grief  at 
a  funeral  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.  There  is  a  dreadful  reality  about 
it.  The  one  prop  of  the  tent  is  gone,  and 
starvation  sits  grinning  at  the  head  of  his 
coffin.  Perhaps  the  eldest  son  or  daughter 
is  earning  a  little  money,  but  what  is  that 
among  so  many  little  ones  ?  This  class  of 
claimant  is  welcomed  at  the  Refuge,  and 
valued  on  board  ship,  for  a  reason  pre- 
sently to  be  set  forth.  He  is  perhaps  able 
to  read  and  write  a  little,  and,  at  any  rate, 
has  some  idea  of  religion  and  cleanliness. 
It  is  pleasant  work  to  train  him  ;  but  what 
of  the  next  comer  ?  He  is  lying  outside 
on  the  step,  waiting  to  be  admitted.  He 
and  the  gutter  are  much  of  a  tint.  The 
hue — the  very  material  of  the  wretched 
rags  which  expose  rather  than  cover  his 
bony  and  grimy  limbs — has  been  lost,  or 
rather  merged,  in  a  general  dirt  colour. 
The  matted  locks,  among  which  his  claw- 
like fingers  are  busy,  are  knotted  and 
clotted  together  with  filth.  And  what  a 
face  peers,  half-shy ly,  half-sulkily,  and 
whole-hungrily  from  the  top  of  that 
unsavoury  heap  lying  at  the  door !  The 
creature  is  a  boy,  but  its  face  is  old  and 
haggard,  with  a  strange  look  of  cunning  in 
the  eyes,  which  rove  incessantly  from  object 
to  object,  like  those  of  a  beast  of  prey.  A 
sharp  chin  and  lantern- jaws  help  to  carry 
out  the  resemblance  to  a  wild  animal.  He 
has  tried  many  tricks,  our  unpromising 
friend,  before  coming,  fairly  starved  out, 
to  fling  himself  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
Refuge.  The  half- wild  but  wholly-corrupt 
young  creature,  who  is  perhaps — for  he 
does  not  know — fourteen  years  old,  has 
no  legal  guardians  extant.  No  father 
or  mother  ?  "  No,  nor  aunts,  nor  uncles, 
nor  nuffin."  Letter  or  line  knows  he  never 
a  one;  nor  the  name  of  God,  save  to 
blaspheme.  A  hard  case  to  work  upon, 
but  not  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Refuge 
founded  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  great 
chiffonnier's  basket  in  Queen-street  was 
established  to  hold  such  rags  of  humanity 
as  this.     All  are  received — all.     Filth  and 


ignorance,  even  crime,  do  not  disqualify  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  an  institution 
which  asks  simply  if  he  is  "destitute." 
This  is  all  the  qualification  required — to 
be  absolutely  poor  and  wretched. 

Pending  the  purification  of  his  mind, 
our  young  gutter-snipe  must  undergo  a 
tremendous  bodily  cleansing.  There  is  no 
little  hair-cutting  and  scrubbing  done  at 
the  Refuge,  where,  before  a  boy  is  sent 
afloat,  the  meaning  of  cleanliness  is  made 
clear  to  him — not  by  perpetual  preaching 
and  worry,  but  by  the  care  taken,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  make  him  clean,  and  then  to 
keep  him  so.  Here,  already,  at  the  Refuge, 
he  is  made  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  most 
powerful  engine  of  discipline  wielded  by 
the  wise  and  merciful  rulers  of  the  entire 
institution.  This  is  public  opinion.  On 
board  the  ship  herself  this  instrument 
almost  supplies  the  wants  of  the  officers, 
and  in  a  smaller  degree,  of  course,  is  felt 
among  the  newly- caught  boys  in  Queen- 
street.  But  even  there  it  exercises  remark- 
able power.  The  last  arrival  finds  himself 
among  a  large  number  of  boys,  the  majo- 
rity of  whom  have  already  been  taught 
the  elements  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and 
he  no  more  dare  act  or  talk  filthily  than 
he  dare  jump  out  of  the  window.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Chichester,  the  boys 
played  a  hundred  pranks,  and  stole  right 
and  left ;  but  in  time  these  instincts  were 
repressed,  and  a  healthy  public  opinion 
established.  There  is  now  little  trouble 
with  them  at  the  Refuge,  and  less  on 
board  ship.  The  establishment  in  Queen- 
street  is  very  neatly  kept,  the  whole  of  the 
housework  being  performed  by  the  boys 
themselves.  Mrs.  Carr,  the  matron,  tells 
me  that  she  has  only  one  servant,  the 
boys  having  developed  great  talent  for 
housework,  which  they  regard  as  good 
fun.  Housework  over,  floors  scoured, 
beds  made,  and  the  cooking  squad  set 
to  work,  the  day  is  eqnally  divided  be- 
tween school  and  workshop — three  hours 
to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
three  hours  to  basket-making,  tailoring, 
or  shoe-making.  It  is  pleasant  to  watch 
the  younger  boys  making  "punnets," 
as  they  are  called  in  Covent- garden. 
The  bigger  ones  split  the  wood  into  the 
strips  required,  and  then  the  little  fellows 
plait  the  circular  pieces  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  "punnet,"  bent  up  and 
shaped  afterwards  round  a  block.  They 
also  take  kindly  to  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making.  They  make  all  the  clothes  worn 
by  the   four   hundred   on   board    of    the 
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two  training-ships,  as  well  as  the  large 
quantities  wanted  for  the  Refuge  itself. 
And  they  appear  to  enjoy  this  part  of  the 
day's  work  far  more  than  the  school  hours 
— a  period,  to  the  genuine  street  hoy,  of 
unmitigated  agony. 

From  the  Refuge,  the  boys  who  like 
the  sea  are  drafted  on  to  ships  at  Green- 
hithe.  Formerly  it  was  considered  in- 
expedient to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  for  longer  than  one  year  to 
each  person,  but  this  period  has  recently 
been  doubled,  as  it  was  found  difficult  to 
obtain  employment  at  sea  for  boys  under 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  the 
two  years  during  which  the  boys  are  taken 
care  of  they  are  not  only  tanght  cleanli- 
ness, godliness,  and  spelling,  but  are  put 
through  a  course  of  practical  seamanship. 
A  few  months  make  a  great  alteration  in 
their  appearance.  It  is  marvellous  to  those 
who  love  to  talk  of  facial  angles,  high 
and  low  types,  and  the  rest  of  it,  to  mark 
the  singular  change  which  comes  over 
the  starved  savage  of  our  streets,  with 
a  few  months  of  good  food  and  proper 
care.  The  hollow,  cunning  eyes  put  on 
a  brighter  and  franker  look,  the  shifty 
"  round- the-corner"  glance  having  died 
out,  under  circumstances  which  do  not 
require  the  "  tail  of  the  eye  "  to  be  always 
on  the  look-out  for  a  policeman.  The 
cheekbones  no  longer  project  so  far  beyond 
the  sunken  eyes  and  hollow  cheeks.  The 
pointed  chin,  which  once  gave  a  peculiarly 
"  gallows  "  finish  to  the  whole  physiognomy, 
has  disappeared  under  a  generous  diet  of 
beef  and  pudding.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
claim  for  the  boys  of  the  Arethusa  and 
Chichester  a  pre-eminence  for  beauty  over 
those  of  other  seminaries,  but  in  simple 
fairness  they  must  be  classed  a  "  good 
average  lot."  As  might  be  expected,  a 
low  receding  forehead,  or  a  flat-topped 
cranium,  may  be  found  here  and  there, 
but  the  •  proportion  of  disquieting  heads 
is  not  very  great.  Perhaps  the  chubby, 
bullet- headed,  "cob-like"  boy  may  be 
taken  as  the  prevailing  type  of  the  Are- 
thusan,  but  there  are  not  wanting  among 
them  the  lads  with  as  fine  and  clear-cut 
features  as  could  be  found  at  any  one  of 
our  great  public  schools. 

On  regular  working-days  the  boys  begin 
early,  for  there  is  much  holy-stoning  and 
cleaning  of  all  kinds  to  be  done  before 
breakfast.  This  meal  and  prayers  over,  the 
boys  fall  into  their  several  classes  and  divi- 
sions, each  under  a  competent  instructor. 
Seamanship    is    a    pretty   comprehensive 


term,  including  nearly  all  the  arts  of  con- 
struction. Several  smart  lads  are  taking 
a  lesson  in  "pulling;"  and  very  well  they 
pull  together.  Others  are  engaged  in  a 
compass  class ;  others  again  are  hard  at 
work,  trying  to  comprehend  the  use  of  the 
lights,  which  at  night  enable  seamen  to 
observe  the  rule  of  the  road.  Splicing, 
bending,  and  knotting  are  indispensable 
parts  of  a  seaman's  education,  and  are, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  very  popular 
among  the  boys.  Sailmaking  is  another 
study  attentively  pursued  on  board  of  the 
Arethusa.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
mention  that  the  boys  are  regularly  in- 
structed in  the  various  kinds  of  drill  prac- 
tised on  board  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  and 
taught  to  man  the  yards  and  perform  other 
duties  aloft  in  shipshape  style.  The  main 
difficulty  experienced  by  those  admirable 
officers,  Captain  "Walter  of  the  Arethusa, 
and  Captain  Boxer  of  the  Chichester,  is 
not  to  get  their  boys  aloft,  but  to  get  them 
down  again.  The  masts  and  yards  present 
an  invincible  attraction,  and  the  tendency 
to  overrate  strength  and  activity  is  so 
great,  that  nets  are  carefully  spread  to 
catch  the  over -venturesome.  Mistakes 
as  to  distance  and  miscalculations  of 
strength,  rare  among  the  older  boys,  are 
common  among  the  recent  arrivals,  who 
have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  recover  from 
the  effect  of  months,  or  perhaps  years,  of 
exposure  and  starvation.  At  flood-tide 
there  is  bathing  in  a  great  floating-bath  ; 
there  are  also  cooking  squads  to  be  told 
off;  there  are  lamps  to  be  trimmed  and 
brass- work  to  be  polished  ;  and  a  few  boys 
whose  "  good  condact "  status  is  very  high 
indeed,  are  allowed  to  assist  the  baker  and 
the  carpenter.  At  dinner-time  the  boys 
find  the  number  of  their  mess  easily  enough, 
and,  after  grace,  fall  on  to  an  excellent  meal 
— mainly  of  fresh  meat,  vegetables,  and 
bread,  but  varied  on  two  days  a  week  with 
regular  sailors'  fare.  Thus,  .on  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday,  dinner  is  composed 
of  roast  or  baked  fresh  meat,  vegetables 
and  bread;  Wednesday  and  Friday  are 
sea-pie  days  ;  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day the  good  old  legitimate  pea- soup  and 
salt  pork  are  served  up.  After  dinner 
a  canvas  screen  is  suspended  between 
the  upper  decks,  and  a  portion  of  the 
space  is  thus  cut  off  for  a  school-room. 
Then  the  minds,  which  have  been  plea- 
santly exercised  during  the  morning  in 
grappling  with  the  mysteries  of  tackle — 
the  various  "hitches"  and  "  bends"  with 
which  mariners  are  acquainted — are  now 
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turned  to  the  more  tedious  tasks  imposed 
by  the  schoolmaster,  whose  task  is  by  no 
means  lightened  by  the  very  miscellaneous 
character  of  his  pupils.  A  few  are  not  ill- 
taught  ;  others  know  very  little  ;  but  from 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  Very  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature  will  tell  us  that  the  schoolmaster's 
berth  is  not  the  easiest  in  the  ship.  The 
mind  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  trained  only  in 
the  hard  school  of  the  streets,  has  developed 
thoroughly  only  one  faculty — vigilance — 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  savage.  Hence, 
if  he  is  told  to  look  out  and  steer  this  way 
or  that  way,  or  to  make  a  knot  in  a  peculiar 
fashion,  he  does  fairly  well,  for  his  per- 
ceptive powers  are  called  into  action,  and 
there  is  the  boat,  or  the  piece  of  rope,  before 
him.  Above  all,  there  is  something  to  be 
done.  But  when  memory  and  reflection 
are  required,  the  vigilant  young  savage  is 
at  a  loss.  In  arithmetic,  more  especially, 
is  this  truth  made  manifest.  It  would 
seem  easier  to  teach  many  of  these  boys 
to  make  a  desk  than  to  add  up  the  cost  of 
the  materials  for  it.  The  field  of  study, 
however,  is  wide  enough  to  give  every  boy 
a  chance  of  passing  in  several  of  the  nine- 
teen subjects  set  before  him.  A  record  of 
the  actual  status  of  every  student  is  kept 
upon  a  "  progress  board,"  ruled  and  divided 
into  hollow  squares,  each  of  which  is  filled 
up  with  a  cube  as  he  passes  in  that  parti- 
cular subject.  Thus  the  new  chum  sees 
on  the  "  progress  board  "  nineteen  hollow 
spaces,  and  knows  that  the  sooner  he  can 
fill  up  a  proper  proportion  of  them  the 
sooner  will  he  be  "passed  ready  for  sea."  It 
is  not  pretended,  that  a  couple  of  years  on 
board  of  the  Arethusa  will  make  a  London 
street-boy  into  an  able  seaman ;  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  agents  at  the 
docks,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
finding  ships  for  the  youngsters,  experience 
no  great  difficulty  in  placing  them.  It  has, 
by  degrees,  oozed  out  that  the  boys  from 
the  training-ships  are  far  smarterand  better 
' '  in  hand ' '  than  chance  comers,  and  captains 
are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  them.  While 
at  the  docks  awaiting  employment,  they 
are  housed  and  taken  care  of  by  the  agent, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  be  shipped,  with- 
out meeting  any  opportunity  of  relapsing 
into  vagrant  habits.  The  return  of  certi- 
ficates made  up  to  the  end  of  August,  now 
hanging  up  on  board  the  Chichester,  pro- 
claims the  success  with  which  good  conduct 
can  be  taught  to  those  who,  many  of  them, 
had  never  quite  understood  what  it  was. 
The  certificates  are  granted  by  the  boys' 


masters  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  and  in- 
dicate their  "ability"  and  "  conduct"  thus  : 

Preferred 
Very  good.         Good.         making 
no  return. 
Ability.     .     .     1,769      ...       164      ...      33 
Conduct    .     .    1,800      ...      139      ...      27 

It  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  such  a 
record  as  this,  and  still  more  pleasant  to 
meet  the  old  Arethusans  and  old  Chi- 
chesters,  when  they  return  from  a  voyage 
to  pay  a  visit  to  their  old  commander. 
Not  a  little  proud,  either,  are  they  of  the 
money  they  bring  home  to  their  mothers, 
if  they  have  any. 

Judging  from  "mammy"  day  and  other 
days,  the  boys,  during  their  training,  do 
not  feel  any  lack  of  amusement.  For 
those  of  an  active  body  there  is  plenty  of 
rowing,  going  aloft,  and  swimming,  to- 
gether with  a  walk  or  a  game  of  cricket 
ashore  now  and  then  ;  while  for  those  of 
a  studious  turn  of  mind,  there  is  reading 
enough,  and  to  spare.  From  a  well-selected 
library  of  amusing  as  well  as  serious 
books,  batches  of  literature  are  served  out 
to  the  various  messes,  to  the  end  that  the 
boys  may  always  have  access  to  reading  of 
some  kind.  Besides  reading  and  school- 
teaching,  there  are  lectures  on  various 
subjects,  readings  from  the  poets,  and  so 
forth,  organised  in  the  lecture  -  theatre, 
down  deep  in  the  ship.  When  lighted 
up  by  oil-lamps,  the  spacious  room  looks 
bright  and  pleasant  enough,  and  the 
audience  is  sure  to  prove  appreciative. 
The  drama  has  its  votaries  too,  and 
sundry  enterprising  boys  give  little  per- 
formances of  their  own.  The  pieces  pre- 
sented are  of  a  sensational  character,  and 
are  partly  new  and  "  original  "  works 
and  partly  "adaptations"  from  plays  wit- 
nessed by  the  boys,  while  they  were  yet 
running  loose  upon  town;  or  during  the 
short  holidays  occasionally  allowed  to 
those  whose  behaviour  has  been  especially 
good.  Judged  by  these  curious  perform- 
ances, the  boyish  mind  is  singularly  un- 
retentive  of  the  softer  dramatic  episodes, 
but  clings  fondly  to  the  startling  and  the 
horrible.  In  one  of  the  Chichester  dramas 
figure  a  villain,  a  thief,  two  detectives — 
one  Welsh — and  a  phantom.  Any  depres- 
sion, occasioned  by  the  mournful  nature  of 
the  story,  is  supposed  to  be  relieved  by  clog- 
dancing  and  singing  between  the  acts. 
Singing  is  much  encouraged  by  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  Arethusa,  whose  boys 
lift  up  their  voices  with  a  will  when  he 
sits  down  to  the  harmonium,  and  ac- 
companies them  in  The  Sailor's  Evening 
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Hymn,  The  Sea  is  England's  Glory,  and 
A  Fire  Brigade  Chorus.  Just  as  the  latter 
melody  comes  to  an  end,  there  is  wild 
clanging  on  the  ship's  bell ;  and  the 
singers  spring  to  their  feet  and  fly  in 
every  direction.  Up  and  down  they  rush, 
and  presently,  in  less  than  a  minute  and  a 
half,  water  is  pouring  out  of  the  hose,  and 
boys  are  scampering  in  and  around  with 
fire-annihilators.  The  sharp  strokes  on 
the  bell  called  the  boys  to  fire-quarters — 
a  duty  in  which  they  are  frequently  ex- 
ercised, in  the  hope  that  the  sister  ships 
at  Greenhithe  may,  in  the  event  of  mishap, 
escape  the  fate  of  the  old  Warspite  and 
the  Goliath. 


FUNEREAL  FARCES. 


The  present  generation,  like  every  gene- 
ration before  it,  is  reproached  with  con- 
temning the  simpler  ways  of  its  fathers 
and  mothers.  Preachers,  clerical  and  lay, 
never  tire  of  telling  us  we  work  less  steadily, 
spend  more  profusely,  dress  more  out- 
rageously, and  indulge  in  extravagances 
that  would  have  horrified  our  industrious, 
thrifty,  quiet-going,  sensibly-attired  pro- 
genitors. The  libel  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged,  for  we  know  very  well 
that,  by-and-by,  we  shall  be  held  up  as 
exemplars  to  the  naughty  ones  filling  our 
places.  But,  unless  they  are  conviction- 
proof,  the  somewhat  too  eager  detractors 
of  the  men  and  women  of  their  own  time 
must  confess  that  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
we  have  bettered  the  instructions  of  our 
forefathers,  and  bury  our  dead  with  less 
pomp  and  parade  than  they  cared  to  do. 
Lyings-in-state,  even  in  the  cases  of  people 
of  note,  are  rarely  heard  of  nowadays  ;  and 
no  stroller  about  the  skirts  of  the  City  runs 
any  chance  of  being  stopped,  like  "  T  "  of 
the  Connoisseur,  by  a  grand  procession  of 
six-horsed  coaches,  attended  by  flambeaux 
and  black  attendants,  conveying  the  corpse 
of  a  cheesemonger,  "  in  indifferent  circum- 
stances," after  a  week's  lying-in-state  in 
Thames-street,  to  be  deposited  with  his 
ancestors  in  Whitechapel  burying-ground. 

The  defunct  cheesemonger  was  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  posthumous  respect 
paid  to  him ;  that  was  the  outcome  of  his 
disconsolate  relict's  conviction  of  what  was 
due  to  the  honour  of  her  family.  Very 
few  people  trouble  themselves  about  the 
ordering  of  their  own  obsequies.  Those 
who  do  so  are  mostly  whimsical  folks 
anxious  to  embrace  the  last  opportunity 


of  displaying  their  singularity,  or  proclaim- 
ing their  contempt  for  ordinary  usages. 
Some,  on  the  principle  that 

When  a  man's  dead 
There's  no  more  to  be  said, 

would  have  earth  committed  to  earth  as 
unceremoniously  as  possible,  without  what 
a  Frenchwoman  called  "  superfluous  for- 
malities, only  of  service  to  those  who 
make  money  by  them."  The  lady's  dis- 
taste for  the  superfluous  did  not  prevent 
her  directing  the  erection  of  a  handsome 
tomb,  inscribed,  "  Next  to  the  misfortune 
of  existing,  is  the  greater  one  of  belonging 
to  the  human  race  !  "  A  dame,  so  dissatis- 
fied with  the  arrangements  of  this  world, 
must  have  been  as  glad  to  leave  it,  as  the 
old  gentleman  who  left  a  bequest  to  a 
certain  parish,  to  ensure  the  tolling  of  the 
church  bell  upon  the  anniversary  of  his 
wedding-day,  and  the  ringing  of  a  merry 
peal,  once  a  year,  in  commemoration  of  his 
happy  release  from  domestic  thraldom. 

A  worthy  army  surgeon  desired  those 
who  saw  him  to  his  grave  to  wear  any- 
thing but  black,  and  to  carry  white  flowers 
in  their  button -holes,  as  he  wished  the  cere- 
mony to  be  considered  more  an  occasion 
for  rejoicing  than  one  for  mourning.  A  yet 
more  merry-minded  man  was  a  so-called 
"misanthrope,"  who  died  at  MontGaillard 
in  1822.  He  left  instructions  that  all  the 
musicians  in  the  place  were  to  be  invited 
to  his  funeral,  to  lighten  the  march  to  the 
churchyard  by  playing  minuets,  waltzes, 
and  hunting-tunes.  His  house  and  the 
church  were  to  be  decorated  with  ever- 
greens and  flowers  in  honour  of  the  event, 
and  his  property  was  to  go  to  the  relative 
who  laughed  the  heartiest,  during  the 
celebration  of  the  burial-rites.  Another 
eccentric  Frenchman,  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  collecting  gems  and  coins,  wished 
his  obsequies  to  be  performed  with  every  ac- 
companiment calculated  to  inspire  mirthful 
feelings.  His  body  was  to  be  wrapped  in 
tanned  pigskin,  and  buried  coffinless  in  a 
standing  position  upon  a  pile  of  charcoal. 
The  "  followers "  were  to  carry  laurel 
branches,  and,  upon  their  return  from  the 
church,  the  doors  of  his  treasure-chamber 
were  to  be  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  that 
they  might  help  themselves  to  its  contents 
at  discretion.  His  behests  were  hardly 
likely  to  be  obeyed  ;  for,  in  anticipation  of 
the  general  scramble,  before  the  collector's 
breath  was  out  of  his  body,  his  servants 
decamped  with  everything  that  was  port- 
able. A  Mr.  Zimmerman,  who  departed 
this   life  in   1840,  and  who  must  surely 
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have  been  a  descendant  of  the  author  of 
The  Pleasures  of  Solitude,  was  for  having 
things  done  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way.  No 
tolling  of  the  dreadful  bell ;  no  customary- 
suits  of  solemn  black  for  him.  He  ex- 
pressly forbade  anyone  attending  his 
corpse  to  its  last  resting  -  place ;  but 
omitted  to  suggest  any  plan  of  getting 
it  there  without  infringing  his  instruc- 
tions, which  was  the  more  inexcusable, 
since  he  threatened,  if  his  wishes  were 
not  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  he  would  come 
back  again — "if  he  could."  The  after- 
thought was  a  wise  one ;  as  Touchstone 
says,  there  is  much  virtue  in  "  if." 

Mr.  Z.  would  never  have  hoarded  a 
crooked  guinea,  as  the  provident  lumber 
trooper  did,  to  enable  his  old  comrades  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  with  punch 
and  pipes  on  the  day  of  his  interment; 
an  example  of  self-denying  saving  that 
would  have  met  the  approval  of  the  dyer, 
who  enjoined  his  mourning  friends  to  be 
sure  and  halt  at  Westminster,  to  regale 
themselves  with  a  gallon  of  porter,  re- 
peating the  refreshing  performance  at  the 
Jolly  Sawyers,  in  Lambeth-walk,  and 
winding  up  by  cracking  a  bottle  of  gin 
over  his  grave  ere  they  took  leave  of  him. 
Clegg,  the  conjurer,  a  blithe  Rochdale  lad, 
specially  prohibited  weeping  or  wailing  at 
his  funeral,  which,  provided  he  escaped 
the  gallows,  and  died  a  natural  death,  was 
to  be  festively  celebrated  by  sixty  of  his 
best  acquaintance,  men  or  women  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  white  aprons  or  white 
caps  being  ineligible.  Upon  entering 
the  house  each  guest  was  to  receive  a 
sprig  of  holly,  gorse,  or  rosemary,  and  a 
spiced  cake ;  and,  as  soon  as  all  had 
gathered  round  the  bed  bearing  the 
coffined  conjurer,  attired  in  his  "roast-meat 
clothes,"  jugs  of  jolly  good  ale  and  old 
were  to  be  handed  about,  and  all  hands 
to  give  themselves  up  to  enjoyment  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  gill  bumpers  were  to  be  passed 
round,  while  five  fiddlers  plied  their  bows 
upon  "Britons,  strike  home ! "  When  every 
Jack  had  disposed  of  his  gill,  the  funeral 
procession  was  to  be  formed ;  those  who 
preferred  going  on  horseback  might  do 
so,  conditionally,  upon  their  riding,  as 
Hudibras  rode  to  the  stocks,  face  to  tail, 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the  officiating 
parson,  mounted  on  a  donkey — the  fiddlers 
heading  the  procession,  and  playing  their 
best  until  the  graveyard  was  reached. 
Having  seen  their  friend's  remains  de- 
posited "  hard  by  the  huge  ruins  "  of  an 


old  crony,  the  company  were  to  make 
tracks  for  the  conjurer's  favourite  ale- 
house, and  take  their  ease  there  until  the 
score  amounted  to  thirty  shillings.  Clegg 
had  an  antipathy  to  other  things  beside 
white  caps  and  aprons,  for  he  forbade  any 
one  attending  his  last  entertainment  to 
indulge  in  smoking  or  snuffing.  Dame 
Margaret  Thompson,  who  lived  and  died 
in  Boyle-street,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  She 
had  never  found  any  flowers  so  gratifying  to 
her  sense  of  smell  as  good  Scotch  snuff, 
and  therefore  desired  her  old  servant, 
Sarah,  to  see  that  her  body  was  covered 
with  it  before  the  coffin-lid  was  screwed 
down.  She  was  also  to  strew  the  threshold 
with  two  bushels  of  snuff  preparatory  to 
her  dead  mistress  being  carried  across  it 
by  six  of  the  greatest  snuff-takers  to  be 
found  in  the  parish,  and  to  secure  the 
same  number  of  old  maids  for  pall-bearers, 
and  supply  them  with  boxes  of  snuff  for 
use  on  the  road;  Sarah  herself,  walking 
before  the  coffin,  and  distributing  "  every 
twenty  yards,  a  large  handful  of  Scotch 
snuff  to  the  ground  and  upon  the  ground," 
while  the  clergyman  was  expected  to  take 
a  certain  quantity  of  the  same,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  pound,  as  he  walked  in  the 
procession — his  fee  of  four  pounds  de- 
pending upon  his  carrying  out  the  dame's 
whim  in  that  respect. 

John  Oliver,  a  jolly  Sussex  miller,  had 
a  tomb  built  for  himself  near  his  mill  at 
Highdown-hill,  thirty  years  before  he  was 
ready  to  occupy  it.  When  he  came  to 
that  pass,  his  body  was  put  into  a  white 
coffin,  and  borne  to  its  long-prepared 
lodging  by  eight  men  clad  in  white ;  the 
burial  service  being  read  by  a  girl  of 
twelve,  who  afterwards  preached  a  sermon 
to  the  congregation  of  curiosity-mongers, 
some  two  thousand  strong.  Scantier 
ceremony  satisfied  Mr.  Fisher  Dilke,  a 
son-in-law  of  the  regicide  judge,  Sir  Peter 
Wentworth,  when  he  came  to  bury  his 
wife.  This  economical  gentleman  had 
his  spouse's  coffin  made  by  a  carpenter, 
from  wood  stripped  from  his  barn  wall ; 
bargained  with  the  clerk  to  make  a  grave 
in  the  churchyard  for  a  groat;  and  got 
eight  of  his  neighbours  to  act  as  bearers. 
Before  they  took  up  their  burden,  the 
bereaved  man  treated  them  to  a  reading 
from  Job,  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  three 
twopenny  cakes.  The  poor  lady's  friends 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  the 
widower  being  chief  and  only  mourner. 
No  clergyman  waited  the  coming  of  her 
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corpse,  Mr.  Dilke  officiating  himself — 
his  service  beginning  and  ending  with, 
"Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust.  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  sal- 
vation." Had  not  his  parsimony  been 
notorious,  the  burial  of  his  better-half 
with  such  maimed  rites  might  have  been 
attributed  to  a  republican's  contempt  for 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world,  although  republicans  of  a  Spartan 
type  are  rarely  found  outside  philosophical 
disquisitions.  One  April  day,  in  the 
present  year  of  grace,  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  poured  into  the  great  hall  of  a 
dry-goods  merchant's  marble  mansion,  to 
see  the  dead  millionaire  reclining  upon  a 
mattress  covered  with  white  tufted  satin, 
in  a  casket  of  oak — "a  perfect  work  of 
art" — covered  with  the  finest  black  Lyons 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  bullion  fringe. 
The  lid  was  covered  with  white  satin,  in 
the  form  "  of  gathered  sun-rays,  studded 
with  gold."  The  coffin — no,  casket — plate 
was  of  solid  silver,  the  screws  of  gold,  the 
knobs  of  silver  washed  with  gold,  and  the 
handles  plated  with  the  same  metal.  This 
precious  casket  was  not  laid  upon  trestles, 
but  upon  a  huge  pyramid  of  roses, 
camellias,  carnations,  tuberoses,  lilies  of  the 
valley,  cape  jasmine  and  violets,  bordered 
with  smilax.  At  its  head  rose  a  floral 
emblem  six  feet  high;  at  its  foot  was 
another,  representing  a  broken  column. 
On  one  side  was  a  standing  star  of  camel- 
lias, roses, lilies, and  hyacinths;  on  the  other 
a  standing  harp  of  the  same  fragrant  mate- 
rials. The  exhibition  over,  the  casket  was 
enclosed  in  a  box  of  red  cedar,  and  placed 
in  an  open  hearse,  with  glass  sides,  the 
black  curtains  of  which,  fringed  with 
gold,  drooped  in  graceful  folds.  Behind 
the  hearse  came  sixty  coaches,  their 
drivers  provided  with  silk  gloves  and 
black  hats  ;  and  behind  a  long  procession 
of  followers  on  foot,  marshalled  by  ushers, 
"selected  from  the  stores  of  the  deceased." 
The  interior  of  the  church  was  as  cheerful 
as  flowers  and  green  leaves  could  make 
it.  At  the  right  of  the  pulpit  stood  a 
cross,  fourteen  feet  in  height,  formed  of 
roses  and  smilax,  surmounted  by  a  dove, 
bearing  a  violet  wreath  in  its  bill; 
at  the  left  was  a  pillar,  surmounted  by 
a  crown,  two  harps  of  calla  lilies,  a 
smaller  pillar  wreathed  with  violets,  and 
a  star  rising  out  of  sago-palm  leaves. 
The  object  of  this  floral  homage  was 
laid  upon  a  catafalque  of  flowers,  while 
the  service  was  performed  by  a  right  re- 


verend bishop,  assisted  by  a  glee  club  and 
sundry  professional  singers;  then  the  organ 
played  a  funeral  march,  and  the  casket 
was  carried  down  the  centre  aisle  into  the 
churchyard,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  the 
family  vault. 

Very  different  notions  as  to  the  fittest 
mode  of  honouring  the  memory  of  a  "  self- 
made  man  "  were  held  by  the  friends  of 
old  Bag  o'  Grains,  a  golden  dustman  of 
Stepney,  who  died  some  fifty  years  ago. 
This  worthy,  a  parish  foundling,  from 
driving  a  dust-cart  had  risen  to  be  a 
dust  -  contractor,  and  made  a  heap  of 
money.  His  funeral  procession  was  led 
off  by  twelve  boys  bearing  links,  and  as 
many  men  carrying  whips  and  shovels 
reversed;  then  came  his  favourite  horse, 
decorated  with  cloth  spatterdashes,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cart  covered  with  black  baize, 
in  which  lay  the  body  in  a  handsome  coffin, 
surmounted  by  a  huge  plume  of  white 
feathers  ;  the  pall  borne  by  a  dozen 
brickmakers  and  dustmen,  clad  in  white 
flannel  jackets  and  new  leather  breeches ; 
and  the  rear  brought  up  by  carts  filled  with 
cinder-sifters,  dustmen,  chimney-sweeps, 
and  mourners  of  like  degree. 

An  old  proverb  says  there  can  be   no 
play  without  a  fool  in  it.   A  corpse  should 
be  more  indispensable  to  a  funeral  than  a 
fool  to  a  play;  nevertheless,  there  have 
been   funerals   without    one.      Weary   of 
making    watches     that    would    not    go, 
Charles    the    Fifth    took    to    mortifying 
his   flesh   and   making  himself  miserable 
generally,    until    he    brought    himself    to 
such    a    melancholy    pass,    that    nothing 
would  do  but  he  must  celebrate  his  own 
obsequies,  before  he  was  ready  to  take  his 
proper  part  in  them.     No  opposition  was 
offered   to   the   indulging   of   his   whim  : 
although  Charles  was  only  an  ex-monarch, 
his    will   was    law   in   the   little   domain 
he  ruled  in  his  retirement.     Accordingly 
a  tomb   was   erected    in    the   monastery 
chapel ;  a  coffin  made  ;  and  all  the  neces- 
sary  "  properties  "   for  the    performance 
provided.      At  the    time   appointed,   the 
monks  and  the  imperial  domestics,  carry- 
ing black  tapers,  fell  in  behind  the  coffin 
and  the  shroud  -  enwrapped  hero  of   the 
strange  comedy;  and  all,  making  believe 
to  the  best  of  their  ability,  marched  with 
solemn  faces  and  slow  steps  to  the  chapel ; 
where  Charles,  resigning  his  part  of  chief 
mourner,  was  laid  in  the  coffin  to  listen  to 
the  chanting  of  his  own  requiem,  and  join 
audibly  in  the  prayer  for  the  repose  of  his 
yet  unparted  soul.     Then  the  coffin  and  its 
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tenant  were  deposited  in  the  tomb,  and  the 
assistants    at   this  odd  ceremony  retired, 
carefully  closing  the  chapel  doors  as  they 
departed.      When    he  was   tired  of    his 
solitary   confinement,   Charles   arose    and 
returned  to   his  apartments,  to  be  seized 
the  next  day  with  a  fever  which  quickly 
rendered  a  real  funeral  necessary — a  funeral 
celebrated  in  much  more  regal  fashion  than 
the  mock  one  that  preceded  it.     Charles 
the  Fifth's  ill-ending  farce  was  imitated  by 
a  burgher  of  Ghent.     For  his  story  we  are 
indebted  to  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  who  disinterred  it  from  a  journal 
kept  by  an  officer  in  Marlborough's  army, 
who  made  one  of  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
of  Ghent  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  When 
the  authorities  of  Ghent  were  made  aware 
that  they  would  have  to  find  accommo- 
dation  for    the   allied    army,   they   were 
puzzled  to  know  how  it  was  to  be  done, 
until  a  poor  button-maker  named  Farrazine 
offered  to  find  quarters  for  any  number  of 
men  at  a  cost  of  a  penny  a  man.    His  offer 
was  accepted,  and  he  contrived  to  execute 
his  part  of  the  bargain  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction, and  made  a  fortune  out  of  it  too. 
With  wealth  came  ambition,  and  he  did 
not  rest  till  the  rank  of  gentleman  was 
accorded  to  him,  when  he  set  up  his  coach, 
put  his  servants  into  livery,  and  held  his 
own  with  the  best  citizens  of  Ghent.  Even 
then  he  was  not  happy.     He  took  it  into 
his  head  to  build  himself  a  tomb  in  the 
church  of  the  Capuchin  Friars,  a  privilege 
for  which  the  fraternity  made  him   pay 
handsomely.     "  When  the  monument  was 
finished  it  far  excelled  anything  in  Ghent. 
He  then  gave  the  friars  another  handsome 
present  to  go  in  procession  from  his  house 
before  his  coffin,  which  was  sumptuously 
adorned  with  escutcheons,  carried  by  four 
of  the  novices,  himself  following  as  chief 
mourner,  and  a  crowd  of  people  following 
him  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  most  ridiculous 
sight  to  see  the  sycophants  singing  their 
anthems  before  that  foolish  man's  coffin ; 
and  when  they  had  deposited  the  coffin  in 
the  monument,  where  it  was  to  remain  till 
his  death,  at  which  time  they  were  to  take 
it  out  of  the  monument,  and  return  with 
it  to   his  house  in  the  same  manner  they 
carried  it  thither,  and  then  return  back 
with  his  corpse  to  the  monument.     But, 
behold,   Farrazine  died   soon   after,  who, 
having  not  left  so   large    a    legacy  for 
praying  his  soul  out  of  purgatory  as  the 
friars  expected,  though  he  had  paid  them 
well  for  everything,  yet,  thinking  it  not 
sufficient,  these  ungrateful  wretches  pulled 


down  his  monument,  threw  it  and  his  coffin 
out  of  the  church,  nor  would  they  say  one 
mass  for  his  soul.  So,  after  all  the  money 
he  had  laid  out  for  a  pompous  funeral, 
poor  Farrazine  was  privately  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  a  remote  chapel.  He  left 
one  prodigal  son,  who  lived  to  spend  all, 
and  at  last  died  in  gaol." 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1865,  a 
foreigner  called  at  the  office  of  the 
Plaistow  registrar,  and  registered  the 
death  of  Vital  Douat,  producing  a 
medical  certificate  showing  that  that  person 
had  died,  upon  the  29th  of  November, 
of  aneurism  of  the  heart.  The  same 
morning  the  sexton  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery  at  Low  Leyton  received  instruc- 
tions to  get  a  grave  ready  by  the  ensuing 
Sunday.  In  the  afternoon,  a  man,  calling 
himself  Monsieur  Rubini,  bought  a  ready- 
made  coffin  at  an  undertaker's  in  the  Mile- 
end-road,  and  ordered  the  handles  to  be 
removed  from  the  sides  to  the  ends,  and 
an  extra  thick  leaden  lining  to  be  put  to 
it.  On  the  Sunday  he  appeared  again, 
called  in  two  labourers  who  were  passing 
by  the  shop,  and  engaged  them  to  carry 
his  purchase  to  the  Shoreditch  railway- 
station,  where  he  and  it  were  booked  for 
Leytonstone.  Upon  getting  there  he  hired 
a  cart,  put  himself  and  the  coffin  in  it, 
and  was  driven  to  St.  Patrick's  Cemetery, 
where  the  coffin  was  taken  into  the  chapel, 
the  service  read  over  it,  and  it  was  consigned 
to  the  earth.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
Madam  Douat  sent  in  a  claim  to  an 
insurance  office  in  Paris  for  the  sum  of 
a  hundred  thousand  francs,  due  to  her  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  England.  The  officials,  aware  that 
M.  Douat  was  a  fugitive  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  put  the  applicant  off,  and  sent 
across  the  Channel  to  have  the  matter 
inquired  into  by  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland 
Yard.  An  order  was  obtained  for  the 
exhumation  of  the  body  of  Vital  Douat, 
and  the  coffin  was  taken  up,  and  of  course 
no  body  was  found  therein.  Douat  had 
registered  his  own  death,  bought  his  own 
coffin,  and  followed  it  to  the  grave.  By 
the  time  all  this  was  ascertained,  the  rogue 
had  taken  refuge  in  America ;  but  after 
awhile  he  ventured  upon  a  trip  to  Antwerp, 
where  he  was  arrested  and  delivered  to  the 
French  authorities. 

An  old  couple  living  in  a  village  not 
far  from  Berlin,  as  many  provident  souls 
have  done,  anticipated  a  certain  want  by 
purchasing  a  pair  of  coffins,  keeping  the 
cheerful  reminders  in  a  stable,  to  serve  as 
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cupboards  for  the  storing  of  baked  fruits 
and  other  winter  necessities.  At  last  the 
old  man  died,  and  his  eldest  son,  a  soldier 
quartered  at  Berlin,  was  summoned  home 
to  the  funeral.  The  widow  emptied  one 
of  the  coffins  of  its  contents  to  make  room 
for  the  corpse,  filling  the  other  with  the 
ejected  comestibles.  The  day  after  the 
funeral  the  soldier  had  to  return  to  his 
duty.  The  dame  went  to  fetch  him  some 
fruit,  and  on  opening  the  solitary  coffin 
was  startled  and  confounded  at  beholding 
her  dead  husband.  Somebody  had  blun- 
dered, and  the  coffinful  of  good  things 
had  been  solemnly  put  under  the  turf,  and 
everything  had  to  be  done  over  again ! 


WITH   THE    BLOOM   OFF. 

A  SUGGESTION.     IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.    CHAPTER  I. 

"  The  poetry  of  life  is  over,  and  its  prose 
begins  from  to-day,"  my  husband  of  a 
month's  standing  says  to  me,  quite  cheer- 
fully, as  we  enter  the  home  in  which  we 
are  to  begin  our  married  life. 

In  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  heart 
I  feel  rather  disposed  to  cavil  at  this  state- 
ment. Ours  has  been  a  marriage  of  affec- 
tion. Oar  courtship  has  been,  he  has 
often  declared,  "  a  poem  !  "  According  to 
my  idea,  the  romance  of  life  is  just  be- 
ginning for  us.  But  I  content  myself 
with  thinking  this,  for  Archie  does  not 
like  me  to  contravert  his  opinions. 

At  starting,  I  will  confess  that  I  am 
somewhat  of  the  order  which  the  Scotch 
denominate  feckless  ;  that  is  to  say,  I  am 
not  wilfully  extravagant  in  taste  or  ex- 
penditure. Nevertheless  money  always 
goes  from  me  quickly  ;  and  when  it  and  I 
are  parted,  all  the  account  I  can  offer  of 
the  separation  is : 

Alas !  I  know  not  how  it  went, 
I  knew  not  it  was  going. 

Neither  am  I  untidy  exactly ;  still,  small 
articles  of  various  kinds,  that  are  necessary 
to  my  every-day  existence,  have  a  habit  of 
mislaying  themselves,  and  of  being  found, 
after  long  and  weary  search,  in  places  that 
have  no  manner  of  congruity  with  them. 
Further,  I  am  not  wanting  in  energy  of  a 
certain  sort,  as  the  circumstances  of  my 
life  will  show;  for  I  have  supported 
myself  by  writing  incessantly  ever  since 
I  was  eighteen,  and  I  can  follow  the 
hounds,  without  even  thinking  of  fatigue, 
from  morning  till  night.  But  I  grow 
languid  whenever  I  am  dull  or  bored,  and 
I  can  never  exert  myself  to  scold  a  servant. 
However,  dear  Archie  knew  and  admired 


these  characteristics  of  mine  before  we 
married ;  and  though  the  chaos  that 
reigned  in  my  trunks  exercised  his  spirit 
sometimes  when  we  were  travelling,  the 
sole  reproof  he  offered  was  to  put  them 
neat  for  me — and  that  was  a  form  of  re- 
proof that  I  rather  liked.  But  in  spite  of 
this  gentle  experience,  my  heart  sinks  a 
little  as  Archie's  inauguration  speech  falls 
upon  my  ears. 

"  I  must  go  into  harness  regularly  to- 
morrow," he  says,  as  he  looks  at  the  mass 
of  correspondence  that  has  accumulated 
during  his  absence.  "  We  must  breakfast 
invariably  at  half-past  eight,  you  know. 
I  walk  up  to  my  office  to  keep  myself  in 
health,  and  to  save  'bus  fares.  By-the- 
way,  Kitty  dear,  what  system  did  you 
pursue  in  your  housekeeping  before  you 
married?  Everything  was  always  exces- 
sively nice  ;  it  was  one  of  the  things  that 
impressed  me  favourably  with  you  from 
the  first.  You  were  always  exquisitely 
dressed,  and  your  menage  was  perfect." 

"  Mamma  managed  everything  while 
she  could,"  I  stammered,  "  and  when  she 
died — well,  things  went  on,  you  know." 

"  That  is  to  say  you  took  the  reins  into 
your  own  hands,"  he  says,  admiringly. 
"  I've  always  contended  that  a  literary 
woman  can,  if  she  pleases,  superintend 
every  domestic  detail,  just  as  though  she 
didn't  spend  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day  in 
writing,  and  now  my  own  wife  proves  to 
me  that  my  theory  is  correct.  Do  you 
pay  ready  money  for  everything,  or  run 
weekly  bills  ?  " 

I  try  to  think,  in  order  that  I  may  make 
him  a  clear  and  satisfactory  statement. 
This  is  all  I  can  recall  as  to  my  past 
manner  of  managing  money  matters  : 
"  I  gave  money  to  the  servants  when  they 
wanted  it,"  I  say,  "and  they  spent  it,  of 
course,  to  the  best  advantage." 

"  You  checked  the  books,  Kitty  ?  "  he 
says  gravely. 

"  Looked  at  them,  do  you  mean,  to  see 
how  many  loaves  of  bread,  and  pint3  of 
milk,  and  pounds  of  meat  we  had  had  for 
the  last  three  months  ?  No,  no,  Archie  ! 
If  I  had  done  that — other  women  declare 
that  it  takes  all  their  time  to  keep  house 
properly — when  should  I  have  written,  and 
made  the  money  by  which  we  lived  ?  " 

"If  you  had  a  proper  sense  of  order 
(which  you  can  easily  acquire)  you  would 
see  to  all  your  household  affairs  early  in 
the  morning,  and  get  to  your  writing 
afterwards ;  it's  merely  a  matter  of 
method." 
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"  Then  I  should  go  to  my  work  tired," 
I  say. 

"  Nonsense  !  Looking  after  their  houses 
doesn't  tire  other  women." 

"  Do  the  other  women  you  speak  of  go 
and  write  novels  ?  "  I  ask  speciously,  and 
a  light  scowl  settles  on  my  husband's  brow, 
as  he  answers : 

"  You  always  had  time  for  riding,  and 
dancing ;  and,  permit  me  to  observe,  that 
you  wasted  a  great  deal  of  it  in  making 
yourself  generally  agreeable." 

"  The  riding  gave  me  health  and  strength 
for  my  work,"  I  argue ;  "  the  dancing  gave 
me  pleasure ;  and  the  making  myself 
agreeable  was  a  social  obligation." 

"  Well,  you'll  have  to  be  careful,  and 
economical,  and  to  look  after  things  your- 
self," he  says,  quietly.  Then  he  proceeds 
to  wonder  why  a  cousin  of  mine,  who  has 
superintended  the  preparations  for  our 
welcome  home,  has  committed  the  enor- 
mity of  suffering  wax  candles  to  be  placed 
in  the  bed-room  candlesticks.  As  I  listen 
to  him  I  quite  agree  with  him — the  poetry 
of  life  is  over,  and  the  reading  of  rather 
a  severe  piece  of  prose  has  commenced. 

This  cousin,  Marian  Latrobe,  has  been 
a  favourite  friend  of  mine,  during  nearly 
all  the  days  of  my  unmarried  life.  She 
will  be  a  pleasant  element  in  our  home, 
I  tell  myself ;  for  Archie  is  away  nearly 
all  day,  and  when  I  leave  my  desk,  at  one 
o'clock,  I  like  to  have  someone  with  whom 
to  saunter  from  room  to  room,  someone  to 
help  me  water  the  flowers,  and  to  speak 
to  about  the  news  of  the  day.  She  is 
bright,  lively,  good-looking,  and  not  one 
of  those  tiresome  girls,  who  affect  to  believe 
that  newly- married  people  always  wish  to 
be  alone.  I  felt,  when  I  invited  her  to  be 
our  guest  immediately  on  our  return,  that 
I  should  be  pleasing  Archie  as  well  as 
myself.  It  troubles  me  slightly,  therefore, 
when  Archie  girds  against  those  candles. 
It  seems  very  ungrateful  to  Marian,  after 
all  the  trouble  she  has  taken. 

But  somehow  or  other  it  is  borne  in 
upon  me,  when  we  have  been  home  two  or 
three  weeks,  that  Archie  is  getting  tired 
of  something  in  his  new  life,  with  which 
he  does  not  exactly  like  to  find  fault,  but 
which  does  not  exactly  please  him  never- 
theless. "  Can  it  be  with  me  ?  "  I  question 
for  an  idle  moment ;  and,  little  vain  as  I 
am,  I  do  not  distrust  the  answer  my  heart 
gives  :    it  is  not  with  me. 

"Don't  Marian's  people  begin  to  want 
her  home  again  ?  "  Archie  says  to  me  one 
morning,   walking  in  from   his  dressing- 


room,  and  affecting  to  be  deeply  occupied 
in  contemplating  his  own  face  in  my  glass. 

"Want  her  home!  I  hope  not  yet," 
I  reply,  quickly.  "What  should  I  do 
without  her  while  you're  away  ?  Besides, 
she  saves  me  a  lot  of  trouble — she  sees 
that  I  have  luncheon,  and  orders  dinner, 
and " 

"  Takes  a  confounded  lot  of  liberties 
altogether,"  he  interrupts  testily.  •"  The 
truth  is,  Kitty,  I  am  tired  of  seeing  the 
girl  at  every  turn  of  my  home  life ;  she's 
as  much  mistress  of  the  house  as  you  are, 
and  I  don't  like  it." 

He  wheels  round  from  the  glass  as  he 
speaks,  and  unmistakably  he  does  "  not 
like  it."  I  shiver  with  the  presentiment 
that  the  evil  days  are  coming  upon  me — 
that  I  am  going  to  be  found  fault  with  by 
one  against  whose  fault-finding  I  shall 
have  no  appeal.  I  gulp  down  the  sob 
that  rises  in  my  throat  at  the  recollection 
of  the  life-long  impunity  from  blame,  of 
the  lightest  order,  which  I  have  enjoyed. 
I  stifle  the  regret  that  strives  to  make 
itself  felt  for  my  lost  liberty.  I  remind 
myself  of  the  vows  I  have  so  recently 
made  to  honour  and  obey  him ;  and, 
though  I  don't  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to 
do  the  latter,  I  say  quite  cheerfully  : 

"  As  you  will,  Archie ;  I'll  give  Marian 
the  slightest  hint  in  the  world  to  go,  and 
she  will  be  sure  to  take  it.  She  has  such 
tact — we  Latrobes  are  famous  for  it,  in 
fact.    So  that  question's  settled,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  sweet-tempered  darling !  " 
he  says,  admiringly ;  and  I  refrain  from 
telling  him  that  my  amiable  acquiescence, 
on  this  occasion,  proceeds  quite  as  much 
from  my  dislike  to  having  a  crumple  in  my 
own  rose-leaf,  as  from  my  desire  to  please 
him.  The  fact  is,  we  Latrobes  have 
another  strongly-marked  characteristic  : 
we  are  willing  to  fight  to  the  death  when 
action  is  forced  upon  us,  but  we  are 
strongly  averse  from  anything  like  petty 
warfare,  and  from  aught  that  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  fuss  to  any  degree. 

My  first  domestic  difficulty  disturbs  me 
considerably  for  awhile.  Archie  goes 
away  to  his  office  in  a  most  balmy  mood ; 
but  Marian  remains  with  me — to  be  told, 
before  he  comes  home  to  dinner,  that  she  is 
not  wanted  here  any  more  !  The  task  that 
is  before  me  is  a  hateful  one.  Fond  as  I 
am  of  my  husband,  I  allow  myself  to  think 
him  inconsiderate — to  say  nothing  more — 
and  I  give  a  very  affectionate  back-thought 
to  those  days  when  I  reigned,  and  reigned 
alone,  in  the  pretty  home,  the  comforts  of 
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which,  all  the  friends  I  was  fond  of  were 
free  to  enjoy,  as  much  as  I  did  myself. 

Marian  is  especially  fascinating  to  me 
to-day.  Unconsciously  she  makes  herself 
more  agreeable — I  may  say  more  necessary 
— to  me  than  she  has  ever  been  before.  She 
goes  out  early,  and  buys  a  lot  of  flowers 
and  ferns  for  me  to  arrange  when  I  leave 
off  writing.  She  recalls  to  her  memory  a 
wonderful  way  of  dressing  artichokes 
which  she  learnt  in  France,  and  which 
she  thinks  Archie  will  like.  She  dis- 
covers, in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  an  ex- 
cellent review  of  a  recently  -  published 
novel  of  mine.  She  turns  an  unpleasant 
structure,  that  my  milliner  has  just  sent 
home,  into  a  graceful  and  charming  bonnet. 
And  when  she  has  done  all  these  things, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  me  to  tell  her  that  we 
are  tired  of  her,  and  inhospitably  anxious 
for  her  departure ! 

She  comes  into  my  room,  where  I  am 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  momentarily  ex- 
pecting Archie's  return.  This  has  always 
been  a  habit  of  hers,  and  I  have  encouraged 
it ;  for  we  amuse  each  other,  and  she  likes 
to  wait  upon  me  in  trifles,  and  I  like  to  be 
waited  upon  in  everything.  It  occurs  to 
me  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  perhaps 
this  habit  may  not  have  been  quite  so 
pleasing  to  Archie ;  for  it  closes  the  door 
between  his  room  and  mine,  and  prevents 
his  seeing  me,  as  a  rule,  till  we  all  three 
sit  down  to  dinner.  But  I  cannot  change 
this  custom  now,  and  so  I  say : 

"  I  have  been  Mrs.  Tyrrell  a  long  time 
now,  yet  every  now  and  then  I  feel  just  as 
if  I  were  Kitty  Latrobe  still." 

"  Do  you  really  now  ?  "  Marian  rejoins. 
"  I  rather  wonder  at  that ;  Archie  is  a  very 
nice  fellow,  but  I  don't  think  that  he  ever 
forgets,  for  a  moment,  that  you're  Mrs. 
Tyrrell,  and  not  Kitty  Latrobe  still." 

"  He's  desperately  fond  of  me,"  I  say, 
rapidly.  "  He's  never  so  happy  as  when 
he  is  with  me " 

"  Alone  !  "  she  interrupts,  laughing. 
"  That's  just  it,  Kitty  dear.  Don't  distress 
yourself  about  what  I  am  going  to  say  : 
Archie  didn't  marry  us  both,  you  know, 
and  I  see  that,  sometimes  when  he  comes 
down  to  dinner,  he  is  so  perplexed  as  to 
which  is  his  wife  that  he  finds  it  very 
difficult  to  be  barely  civil  to  either  of  us. 
I  don't  think  that  I  shall  stand  upon  the 
order  of  my  going,  but  I  shall  go  in  a  day 
or  two.  You  very  seldom  take  a  horse  on 
the  curb  yourself,  do  you,  Kitty  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  take  even  a 
donkey  on  the  curb,"  I  laugh ;   and  she 


shrugs  her  pretty  shoulders,  and  says,  as 
she  saunters  from  the  room  : 

"  Let  us  hope  Archie  has  a  light  hand, 
for  he  is  going  to  take  you  on  the  curb 
pretty  sharply — I  see  that  plainly  enough, 
Kitty ;  however,  I  say  nothing."  And 
having  said  enough  to  make  me  unhappy, 
Marian  leaves  me  to  my  own  reflections 
until  Archie  comes  in  to  dress. 

Knowing  that  I  have,  at  the  cost  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  embarrassment  to 
myself,  solved  the  difficulty  of  Marian's 
departure  for  him,  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed at  the  air  of  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance which  surrounds  him  like  an  atmo- 
sphere. To  the  shame  of  my  selfishness  be 
it  said,  that  my  own  home-trouble  is  so 
paramount  with  me,  that  I  cannot  put  it  in 
the  background  and  silently  sympathise 
with  my  husband.  I  am  so  full  of  the 
subject  of  Marian's  surrender  of  her  own 
position — to  say  nothing  of  her  satire  on 
mine — that  I  am  utterly  incapable  of 
making  the  attempt  to  "  soothe  him  with 
my  finer  fancies."  On  the  contrary,  I 
bunglingly  cause  my  own  grievances  to 
advance  with  the  words : 

"  Just  stay  and  hear  about  Marian, 
Archie ;  it  has  been  so  disagreeable  to 
settle  it;  but  it  is  all  settled,  and  she  is 
going  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  Marian  !  "  he 
says,  wearily.  "  I  have  more  important 
things  to  think  about." 

"  You  made  rather  a  point  of  her  visit 
coming  to  an  end  very  soon,  this  morn- 
ing," I  say  rather  pettishly,  "and  now 
that  I  have  had  the  mortification  of  my 
cousin  seeing  that  I  am  not  quite  mistress 
of  my  own  house,  you  seem  to  think  it  a 
trivial  affair  altogether.  You  are  incon- 
sistent, Archie !  " 

"  That  girl  is  a  positive  nuisance !  " 
Archie  says,  irritably  turning  away  into 
his  own  dressing-room;  and  I  go  down  and 
rejoin  Marian  in  the  drawing-room,  with  a 
feeling  of  disgust  and  chagrin  reigning  in 
my  heart. 

We  are  very  calm  and  peaceful  for  a 
few  weeks  after  Marian's  departure ;  for 
my  husband  perceives  that  I  am  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  do  the  whole  duty  of 
woman  as  housewife.  I  institute  a  set  of 
admirable  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  working  of  the  house.'  On  fine  morn- 
ings I  make  a  little  round  among  our 
tradespeople,  and  succeed  in  saving  about 
fourpence  on  the  butcher's  weekly  bill. 
This  feat  of  valour  and  skill — for  it  has 
required  a  vast  outlay  of  both  qualities 
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— elevates  me  in  my  own  opinion  pro- 
digiously, and  I  begin  to  nourish  the 
feeling  that  we  shall  live  very  comfortably 
on  the  income  I  save  by  my  personal 
supervision.  Not  having  a  strong  phy- 
sique, I  find,  when  I  have  fulfilled  these 
matutinal  obligations,  that  I  am  utterly 
incapable  of  making  any  mental  effort. 
It  is  in  vain  that  I  spread  the  virgin  page 
before  me,  and  take  the  hitherto  facile  pen 
in  my  hand.  The  page  remains  white 
and  unwritten  still,  the  pen  refuses  to  run ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks — when 
Archie  asks  me  what  money  is  due  to 
me  for  fugitive  work — I  have  to  tell  him 
that  there  is  nothing  due  to  me,  for  that 
I  "  have  been  unable  to  concentrate  my- 
self sufficiently  lately,  to  do  even  fugitive 
work."  In  fact,  I  have  proved  myself  a 
very  good  housekeeper  to  him,  but  I  have 
also  proved  to  myself  that  I  lack  the 
power  to  give  my  imagination  fair  play, 
while  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  performance 
of  laboriously  prosaic  details. 

Time  passes,  and  we  seem  to  prosper; 
for  I  am  working  again  in  my  own  groove, 
and  leaving  my  household  to  partake  freely 
of  the  delights  of  that  liberty  which  is  so 
dear  to  the  heart  "of  the  British  domestic, 
and  which  is  so  sure  to  degenerate  into 
license  when  it  is  unchecked  by  the  eye 
and  hand  of  the  mistress.  We  seem  to 
prosper,  but  I  know  that  the  prosperity  is 
a  sham,  built  upon  a  system  of  such  deceit 
as  I  should  have  scorned  in  the  old  days, 
before  my  unhappy  habit  of  averting  the 
present  evil  had  grown  into  the  strong, 
cowardly  determination  to  keep  a  fair 
surface  seeming  at  any  price.  I  know  that 
we  are  living  beyond  our  means.  I  know 
that  my  health  is  failing — partly  from 
physical  cares,  and  partly  from  the  state  of 
tension  in  which  my  nerves  are  kept.  I 
know  that  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come ; 
and  there  are  times  when  I  lay  my  weary 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  pray,  either  that 
I  may  be  made  good  enough  to  die  and 
die  at  once,  or  that  I  may  be  given  grace 
to  face  the  future,  and  make  a  clean  breast 
of  the  course  of  folly  which  my  husband 
has  frightened  me  into  pursuing. 

For  it  has  come  to  this  :  Archie  is  good, 
kind,  clever,  and  dearly  devoted  to  me ; 
but  he  does  not  understand  that  a  certain 
habit  he  has  of  diving  into  details — of 
pettily  interfering  in  petty  things,  and  of 
complaining  about  trifles  that  a  man 
ought  never  to  see — is  corroding  my  life 
away,  and  alienating  my  confidence  in  him. 
I  shrink  so  pitiably  from  the  sight  of  the 


well-known  scowl,  from  the  sound  of  the 
carping,  petulant  complaint,  when  the 
question  of  our  exchequer  is  raised,  that  I 
pile  up  misery  for  myself  in  the  future  by 
selling  out  portions  of  my  small  capital 
unknown  to  Archie,  wherewith  to  relieve 
our  necessities  in  the  present.  But  though 
the  money  is  essentially  my  own — though  I 
have  worked  for  it,  and  shall  work  even 
harder  to  replace  it— I  feel  as  if  a  brand  of 
guilt  were  on  my  brow,  as  it  slips  through 
my  fingers  in  liquidation  of  the  debts  we 
have  mutually  incurred. 

By  the  time  matters  have  come  to  this 
climax,  little  children  are  springing  up 
around  me,  making  fertile  what  would 
otherwise  be  the  desert  of  my  life.  These 
involve  a  new  set  of  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities, of  exercises  in  self-abnegation,  and 
futile  endeavours  to  make  the  already 
overstrained  two  ends  meet.  By  this  time, 
also,  our  families  on  either  side  have  ebbed 
away  from  us  considerably.  Archie's 
people  "  have  no  patience  "  with  me,  for 
not  reduplicating  again  and  again  an  un- 
expected success  which  I  once  made,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  my  putting  money 
in  my  purse  to  a  considerable  extent.  And 
my  people,  with  equal  injustice,  have  no 
patience  with  Archie,  because  he  is  not 
jerked  into  a  good  and  remunerative  posi- 
tion out  of  the  official  course. 

Meantime  the  cost  of  living  is  increasing 
daily.  Rent  is  going  up  in  every  part  of 
town  in  which  sanitary  considerations  will 
permit  one  to  dwell.  Things  that  were 
necessaries  when  we  married  are  regarded 
as  luxuries  by  us  now,  because  of  our  utter 
inability  to  obtain  them.  The  butcher's 
bill  is  becoming  a  burden  greater  than  I 
can  bear.  The  name  of  rent-day  is  as  the 
crack  of  doom  to  us.  We  despondently 
ask  one  another  "  how  we  are  to  live  ?  " 
and  not  even  echo  answers  us  satisfac- 
torily. With  a  brain  warped  by  the 
perpetual  endeavours  to  "  calculate "  our 
expenses  down,  with  a  mind  cramped  by 
dwelling  under  a  weight  of  monetary 
trouble  which  it  is  powerless  to  uplift,  I 
still  ply  my  pen  incessantly  in  vain  attempt 
to  supply  the  incessant  needs.  At  this 
juncture  a  solution  of  the  heavier  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation  is  offered  for  our 
consideration — a  social  system  for  the 
future  which,  if  it  proves  practicable,  will, 
at  the  cost  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  trifling 
selfish  independence,  do  much  towards 
restoring  the  financial  position  of  all  such 
temporarily  embarrassed  families  as  like  to 
try  the  plan,  and  make  the  trifling  sacrifice. 
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A  friend,  -with  a  wife  and  the  same 
number  of  children  as  we  have,  cornea  to 
us  one  day,  and  proposes  that  we  take  a 
house,  servants,  and  governess  together — 
that  we  exactly  divide  household  expenses 
— and,  in  short,  try  whether  two  kings 
cannot  reign  satisfactorily  in  Brentford. 

The  plan  has  a  foreign  odour  about  it, 
which  is  a  rank  offence  to  the  majority  of 
our  friends  when  they  hear  of  it.  Never- 
theless it  appeals  to  us ;  we  resolve  upon 
making  the  experiment ;  and  how  it  suc- 
ceeds shall  be  told  very  shortly. 

CHAPTER   II. 

The  preliminaries  of  beginning  life 
afresh  economically  with  the  Bertrams,  are 
rather  more  costly  than  an  indulgence  in 
all  our  own  most  extravagant  ideas  during 
the  last  few  years  would  have  been.  Mr. 
Bertram  is  in  the  same  branch  of  the  Civil 
Service  as  Archie,  but  his  salary  is  much 
higher,  and  his  tastes  are  altogether  more 
florid  than  Archie's.  The  latter's  never 
very  expensive  notions  about  beautifying 
life  have  become  narrowed  by  a  train  of 
unfortunate  circumstances.  He  has  got 
into  the  habit  of  paring  life  of  everything 
pretty,  of  abolishing  everything  that  em- 
bellishes it.  But  now,  under  the  new  co- 
operative order  of  things,  Archie  launches 
out  in  company  with  the  bolder  spirit  in  a 
way  that  astonishes  me. 

We  begin  to  economise  by  taking  a  very 
much  larger  house  than  the  one  we  have 
hitherto  occupied,  in  a  better  neighbour- 
hood, and  at  a  higher  rent.  This  last  item, 
we  all  four  observe  to  each  other,  is  utterly 
unimportant,  for  are  we  not  to  divide  the 
rent  between  us  ?  And  would  it  not  be  too 
sharp  an  ordeal  to  put  ourselves  to,  were 
we  to  commence  the  harmonious  arrange- 
ment, in  a  house  in  which  we  should  be 
everlastingly  infesting  each  other's  foot- 
steps ?  The  house  is  "  cheap,  too,  after  all, 
being  what  it  is — very  spacious  and  most 
imposing  in  appearance."  Accordingly 
we  take  it,  at  the  comparatively  low  rent, 
move  our  respective  household  goods  and 
families  into  it,  and  then  discover  that 
it  must  be  repapered,  painted,  and  var- 
nished from  garret  to  basement. 

"  It  will  look  at  least  a  hundred  a  year 
better,  and  the  expense  will  be  a  mere 
nothing — between  us,"  Mr.  Bertram  says 
enthusiastically.  "  We'll  choose  papers 
that  will  harmonise  our  furniture,  and 
take  off  that  look  of  our  things  having 
been  pitchforked  together  without  the 
exercise  of  much  taste." 


I  back  out  of  taking  any  part  in  these 
debates,  as  a  rule,  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  papers  I  feel  that  I  must 
speak. 

"  Let  them  be  Morris's,"  I  plead,  humbly. 
"  All  those  French  papers  are  so  many 
blows  in  the  eye,  after  getting  used  to 
the  early  English  style." 

The  truth  is,  I  have  only  "  got  used  "  to 
the  early  English  style  in  theory  yet.  But 
I  think  of  my  old  china,  and  Venetian 
glass,  and  Chippendale  chairs;  and  so  I 
strike  a  blow  for  the  only  papers  that  can 
do  justice  to  their  charms. 

The  papers  are  got,  and  hung ;  and  we 
stand  about  in  our  empty  rooms  and  re- 
gard them  admiringly,  and  feel  how  well 
our  furniture — now  relegated  to  various 
cellars  and  out-houses — will  look  when 
•replaced  and  re-arranged.  But  the  feeling 
of  perfect  satisfaction  is  of  brief  duration. 
It  strikes  us  all  that,  if  we  would  not  have 
a  look  of  incongruity  prevail,  we  must 
have  early  English  chintzes  to  accord  with 
those  eye-refreshing  papers.  And  by  the 
time  the  chintzes  are  procured,  it  is  felt  that 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  them  to  associate 
them  with  those  modern  abominations, 
walnut- wood,  curly-legged  chairs. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  house, 
that  had  been  so  glaringly  modern,  be- 
coming mediaevalised  under  our  joint  aus- 
pices ;  only  the  process  is  not  altogether 
pleasant.  It  is  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  season  is  the  hottest  that  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  odours  of  paint  and 
varnish,  intensified  as  they  are  by  the  heat, 
become  almost  unbearable.  To  the  great 
gratification  of  the  other  lady  member  of 
the  firm  and  myself,  these  are  the  few 
isolated  weeks  of  the  year  in  which  our 
respective  husbands  can  get  away  for  their 
grindingly-earned  holiday.  They  go  ;  and 
we  remain  behind  in  the  home  of  paint 
and  chaos,  for  the  system  of  economy 
forbids  that  the  various  sets  of  workmen 
— who  are  employed  in  making  us  exqui- 
sitely uncomfortable  in  the  present,  in 
order  that  we  may  be  dazzlingly  beautiful 
in  the  future — shall  be  left  to  their  own 
devices  unsupervised.  Accordingly  we 
remain  in  the  disordered  house  in  broiling 
London,  and  I  enjoy  it  because  of  the 
novelty,  and  she  enjoys  it  because  she  has 
the  executive  power — the  one  so  rare  in 
woman — and  things  seem  to  be  setting 
themselves  in  order  in  a  most  hopeful  way. 

Presently  unexpected  and  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded duty  calls  Mrs.  Bertram  away, 
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and  I,  the  least  able  of  the  quadrilateral, 
am  left  in  sole  charge. 

I  receive  the  countless  directions  which 
are  given  to  me,  in  the  sweet  spirit,  which 
is  born  of  the  knowledge  that  I  am  utterly 
incompetent  to  carry  one  of  them  out  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  I  am  to  "  take  the 
time,"  each  day,  of  the  job-workmen  who 
come  in  at  odd  hours  to  do  different  things  ! 
I  picture  myself  spending  weary  hours  with 
a  note-book  and  pencil  in  my  hand,  wonder- 
ing when  they  came,  and  wishing  they 
would  go,  and  being  in  a  hopeless  fog 
altogether  about  the  business.  My  brain 
reels  as  I  look  at  the  list  of  the  superfluous 
decorative  articles  that  have  to  be  returned, 
and  at  the  other  list  of  the  absolutely 
needed  articles  that  must  be  procured, 
without  delay,  from  far-distant  corners  of 
our  not  too  compact  metropolis.  I  long 
for  a  shady  corner  in  the  house,  to  which 
to  retire,  and  "  think  out "  my  difficulties, 
and  there  is  not  one  left.  The  curtains 
and  blinds  are  not  fixed  yet ;  the  sun  has 
it  all  his  own  way ;  and,  altogether,  there 
are  times  when  I  feel  that  this  is  a  perfect 
slough  of  despond,  through  which  I  am 
walking  into  the  paradise  of  future  expe- 
rimental peace  and  comfort. 

But  the  temporary  feeling  of  despair 
vanishes,  as  do  other  unwholesome  mists, 
before  the'bright  shining  sun  of  conscience, 
which  nurtures  the  innate  knowledge  we 
all  have  of  its  being  both  wise  and  well, 
both  our  duty  and  our  pleasure,  to  bring 
our  own  individual  wills  and  wishes  into 
subjection,  very  often  to  the  wills  and 
wishes  of  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity. To  me  there  is  no  merit  in' 
resigning  the  shadow  of  authority.  I  am 
devoid  of  household  ambition.  If  the 
effect  is  pretty,  graceful  and  pleasant,  I  am 
thoroughly  well  content  that  someone  else 
should  cause  it  to  be  so.  Mrs.  Bertram, 
on  the  contrary,  feels  actual  pleasure  in 
actively  conducing  to  the  success  of  our 
schemes.  We  were  both  of  us  sufficiently 
in  possession  of  our  senses,  when  con- 
templating the  untried  position,  to  be 
aware  that  there  could  not  be  two  nominal 
mistresses  in  the  house.  She  shrank  from 
neither  the  trouble  nor  the  responsibility. 
I  did  from  both.  The  result  is  that  we 
supplement  each  other  well,  for  her  un- 
selfish acceptance  of  the  post  of  manager- 
in- general  leaves  me  quite  at  liberty  to 
pursue  my  own  avocations,  untroubled  by 
the  thought  that  the  weekly  books  are  still 
unchecked,  and  unharassed  by  the  con- 
sideration   that    cook  will    come   to  me 


presently  for  orders  about  a  dinner  of 
which  I  have  not  yet  thought. 

Granted  that  it  is  only  women  who 
can  adjust  their  angles  in  this  way — who 
could  exist  together  under  such  a  regime — 
surely  there  must  be  many  pairs  of  such 
women  endowed  with  our  respective 
characteristics  in  every  circle.  The  one 
must  like  household  authority,  the  other 
must  be  utterly  indifferent  to  it.  Surely 
I  am  not  singular  in  being  this  latter 
thing  ?  As  for  our  husbands,  men  are 
never  petty  in  these  matters ;  and  they  are 
proving  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  two 
kings  to  reign  in  Brentford. 

The  great  facts  of  such  a  system,  if 
carried  out,  will  be  that  two  families  live  in 
this  way  in  a  better  style  than  one  can 
if  living  alone ;  that  four  young  children 
receive  a  good  education  at  half  price  ;  that 
one  woman  of  our  class  out  of  every  two 
will  be  left  free  to  pursue  some  special  art, 
or  profession,  or  trade — for  ladies  of  high 
birth  and  position  are  going  into  trade  in 
these  days  without  any  thought  of  degra- 
dation ;  and  that  a  generous  breadth,  and 
a  more  tolerant  and  forbearing  spirit,  will 
be  infused  into  many  hitherto  narrowed 
family  circles.  And  all  this  without  des- 
troying privacy,  for  I  am  assuming  that  in 
all  cases  such  shall  be  secured  to  each 
member  of  the  united  families,  if  it  be 
deemed  desirable. 

PH(EBE :  GIRL  AND  WIFE. 

BY    PEROT    FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR  OF  "NEVER  FORGOTTEN,"  "THE  SECOND 
MRS.  TILLOTSON,"  &C.  &0. 


CHAPTER   LXVIII. 


DO   TOUR   WORST. 


It  was  now  the  morning  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  festivities  at  Joliffe's  Court ; 
the  last  of  the  grand  company  had  ar- 
rived, and  not  a  bed  was  to  be  had  at  the 
time  for  ten  miles  round.  A  swarm  of 
London  upholsterers  and  arrangers — i.e., 
gentlemen  nailing  crimson  cloth  where- 
ever  that  material  could  be  nailed  — 
had  arrived,  while  Tootle  and  Finney's 
orchestra,  nearly  twenty  strong,  were 
actually  quartered  on  the  premises. 

What  had  been  "thrown  out  "  by  these 
lath,  and  canvas  architects,  it  would  be 
hard  to  give  an  idea  of.  In  every  direction 
the  house  was  made  to  bulge  out  on  the 
gardens,  for  fresh  accommodation,  though 
the  Court  was  a  huge  building,  and  cer- 
tainly had  rooms  enough.  The  decoration 
of  those  improvised  chambers  was  of  the 
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most  airy  and  elegant  style :  and  the 
thought  of  the  bill  made  even  Mrs.  Pringle 
feel  unpleasant. 

At  breakfast,  when  the  mail  came  in — a 
heavy  one  for  such  a  large  party — Mr. 
Pringle  said  to  his  neighbours,  after  read- 
ing his  own  despatches : 

"  Only  think,  my  son  is  coming  after  all. 
He  could  not  give  up  the  pleasure.  And 
indeed  I  always  said  he  ought  to  be 
here." 

"  But  his  wife  is  ill,  is  she  not  ?  "  some 
one  asked. 

"  Well,  but  you  know,"  said  the  duke's 
son,  with  great  earnestness  and  gravity, 
"  where  there's  a  thing  of  this  kind,  you 
see,  really " 

"In  short,"  said  Lord  Garterley,  "when 
there's  a  fancy  ball  in  the  case,  all  other 
things  give  place.  That's  as  it  should  be. 
Still  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  with 
the  poor  sweet  soul.  She  is  the  most  in- 
teresting little  creature  I  have  met ;  only 
for  her  illness  she  of  course  would  be  here 
in  a  brilliant  dress." 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  presently  the  carriage  drove  up.  It 
had  come  from  the  station,  and  brought 
Mr.  Pringle  in  a  high  state  of  elation. 
Among  his  "traps"  was  the  case  con- 
taining the  precious  garments. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Garterley  as  he  came 
in,  "  what  news  ?  good  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  was  finished  in  time,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  I  believe  they  worked 
night  and  day." 

"Oh,"  said  the  other  impatiently,  "I 
was  asking  after  your  wife." 

"Oh,  she!"  said  Mr.  Pringle;  "oh,  yes, 
thank  you,  she's  pretty  well.  Where's 
Miss  Lacroix  ?  " 

That  lady  was  in  one  of  the  canvas 
chambers,  superintending  some  last  touches, 
or  rather  indeed  putting  them  herself. 
While  she  was  thus  engaged,  Mr.  Brook- 
field  passed  through.     His  face  was  stern. 

"You  have  brought  back  Mr.  Pringle," 
he  said,  "  that  is  an  achievement  to  be 
proud  of." 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  she 
answered  calmly ;  "  and  I  do  wish  you 
would  forbear  these  unjust  accusations — 
I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  return." 

"  It  is  useless,"  he  said,  "  I  see,  arguing 
with  you  on  that  point — you  will  not 
understand  that  you  are  bound  to  exert 
such  influence  as  you  have  over  this 
foolish  creature.  It  does  not  do  to  remain 
passive." 

"  This   is,   and  will   be,   our  favourite 


point   of    difference   to    the   end    of    the 
chapter,"  said  she. 

"Moreover,  you  mentioned  one  day  that 
you  wished  to  stand  high  in  my  opinion, 
such  as  it  is.  But  that  was  evidently  a 
facon  de  parler." 

"  You  say  that,"  she  said  eagerly.  "  I 
mean  it  still.  If  you  are  hoping  for  such 
a  proof,  I  am  only  too  willing  to  give  it ; 
say  when  and  how." 

"  I  leave  it  to  your  own  conscience." 

"Conscience! "  she  repeated  impatiently. 
"  Why  should  I  do  anything  for  a  person 
who  dislikes  and,  I  believe,  despises 
me?" 

"Hard  words,"  said  Mr.  Brookfield. 
"But,"  and  here  he  drew  near  to  her  and 
sat  down,  "  but  really  there  is  something 
very  strange  about  your  character — some- 
thing in  your  perseverance  that  must  in 
the  end  prevail." 

"You  think  so?"  she  said.  "Oh,  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  it  delights  me  to  hear 
you  say  so.  It  is  some  encouragement  for 
me.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do ; 
what  will  you  say  if  I  leave  this  family  at 
once,  for  good  and  all  ?  Would  that  win 
your  approbation  ?  " 

"What!"  he  said,  starting,  "really  give 
up  your  friends  here — and  at  once  ?  " 

"  This  very  day  if  you  wish  it." 

"No,  no,"  he  said,  "that  would  be  too 
harsh.  But  you  are  such  a  dangerous 
person — that— — ' ' 

"  I  will  go  to  Mrs.  Pringle  at  once. 
They  are  under  obligations  to  me,  and 
cannot  refuse  if  1  make  a  point  of  it.  The 
young  wife  shall  be  sent  for  at  once.  But 
she  shall  not  find  me  here." 

"  Well,  that  is  hard  certainly ;  but  you 
will  see  that  it  is  only  right.  You  have 
really  a  noble  nature :  I  did  you  wrong, 
and  I  ask  your  pardon  for  it." 

"  I  am  so  accustomed  to  be  misjudged," 
she  said  sadly,  "  that  it  can  be  no  offence. 
It  is  my  own  fault,  too;  I  have  a  hard, 
ungenial  nature,  I  believe ;  I  was  told 
so  when  I  was  a  girl ;  I  was  misunder- 
stood, and  treated  as  a  vindictive  character 
all  the  time  I  was  at  school.  I  disdained 
to  refute  such  unjust  judgments.  Ever 
since,  this  contemptuous  habit  has  clung 
to  me.  And  as  people  seem  to  persist  in 
misconstruing  my  actions,  perhapB  my 
demeanour  is  the  cause  of  it,  having  from 
habit  assumed  what  is  imputed  to  it. 
Thus  you  see  my  life  has  been  a  sort  of 
gentle  martyrdom ;  but  now  you  have 
made  me  happy  by  owning  that  you  have 
a   better  opinion   of   me.      There !  "   she 
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added  impatiently,  "  there  again,  I  can  see 
you  think  that  I  am  acting  a  part,  even  in 
making  this  confession." 

He  had  in  fact  turned  away  with  a 
smile. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "now  that  yon  have 
made  that  really  magnanimous  concession, 
the  next  point  is  to  communicate  it  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  Luckily  I  am 
running  up  to  town,  I  shall  he  there  in 
three  hours'  time,  and  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  poor  exile  with  the  good  news.  It 
will  restore  her  to  health  on  the  spot." 

Miss  Lacroix  had  drawn  herself  up, 
with  flashing  eyes  and  scornful  lips. 

"  You  say  this  on  purpose.  What,  after 
degrading  myself  by  such  concessions,  is 
this  the  return  ?  " 

"It  is  only  carrying  them  out  a  step 
further — the  logical  consequence,  in  short." 

"  How  coldly,  how  cruelly  you  talk  ! 
Can  you  not  see  what  I  mean,  that  this 
woman  is  odious  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  what !  after  all  the  principles 
you  explained  a  moment  ago  !  " 

"  Not  on  account  of  herself,  but  because 
she  stands  in  my  way — takes  from  me 
what  I  esteem  and  would  like.  Yes, 
there  is  my  confession,  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  it.  I  dislike  her  because  I  can 
see  that  another  likes  her.  I  tell  you 
she  is  not  worthy  of  you.  You  know  not 
what  she  is,  I  do.     Mind,  I  warn  you." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Lacroix,  this  has  been  a 
most  extraordinary  conversation.  I  really 
think  the  best  course  would  be  for  both  of 
us  to  forget  it  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
never  recur  to  it  again." 

She  had  recovered  her  composure,  and 
gave  a  rather  forced  laugh. 

"I  think  so  too,"  she  said. 

"I  declare,"  he  said,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  I  have  only  twenty  minutes  to  catch  the 
train.  No,  no,"  he  said,  "  that  is  un  peu 
trop  fort.  Besides,  it's  not  consistent  with 
the  first  portion  of  your  declaration.  You 
must  own  that.  Well,  you  will  carry  out 
your  promise,  will  you  not  ?  Come,  forget 
our  little  bickerings  and  be  magnani- 
mous." 

"  You  quite  mistake  me.  What  I  pro- 
posed was  with  a  view  of  gaining  your 
esteem.  You  have  now  shown  me  what 
you  think  of  me.     I  decline." 

"  Oh  !  then  my  expedition  comes  to 
nothing,"  said  he,  "  at  least  from  that 
point  of  view.  But  I  must  go  all  the 
same." 

So  saying,  he  bowed  and  took  his  leave. 

She  looked  after  him  with  a  bitter 
glance  of  humiliation. 


"  It  is  ended,"  she  said.  "  Rather  let 
me  begin  now,  as  I  ought  to  have  done 
long  ago !  " 

CHAPTER   LX1X.      A   DISCOVERT. 

Ph(Ebe  was  sitting  in  her  room,  looking 
into  the  fire,  her  pretty  chin  resting  on  her 
hand.  Many  were  the  long  hours  she 
thus  consumed.  Sometimes  she  fell  into 
a  little  doze,  and  dreamed  the  brightest 
dreams,  of  glittering  lighted  rooms,  in 
which  her  lithe  figure  was  moving,  set  off 
by  costly  dresses.  Then,  as  she  advanced, 
she  found  herself  met  by  dark,  threatening 
men,  who  warned  her  off.  There  was  no 
friendly  face — and  she  would  wake  to 
find  the  apartments  prim,  and  hard,  and 
stiff,  and  herself  alone.  It  was  hard  that 
she  should  be  thus  deserted  and  pro- 
scribed. 

She  remained  very  weak  and  languid. 
She  had  wonderfully  recovered,  sufficiently 
to  take  a  drive,  in  which,  however,  with  all 
the  people  about  her,  she  felt  the  more 
lonely.  Poor  little  soul,  she  had  had,  and 
was  having,  a  weary  probation  !  She  asked 
herself  often,  how  all  this  was  to  end,  what 
had  she  done — what  crime  had  she  com- 
mitted, to  be  thus  punished  ?  Again  we 
say,  poor  little  soul ! 

It  was  now  getting  towards  evening,  and 
she  roused  herself.  Mrs.  Dawson  took  in 
that  faithful  chronicle  of  the  aristocrats, 
the  Court  Journal,  on  which  she  would 
probably  have  taken  an  affidavit  with  the 
same  reverence  as  she  would  on  the 
authorised  volume.  Phoebe  cast  her  eyes 
over  it  listlessly.  She  did  not  care  for  the 
description  of  the  marriage  of  "the  Hon. 
Cam  Jenkinson  with  Miss  Mc  Sal  tire,"  and 
the  attendant  ceremonies,  or  the  account 
of  the  ball  at  Calom.  But  she  started  as 
her  eye  fell  upon  a  heading,  "Forth- 
coming Fancy  Ball  at  Joliffe's  Court," 
and  she  read  with  extraordinary  curiosity 
a  full  account  of  the  preparations — the 
decorations,  the  upholstery,  the  guests  and 
their  dresses.  She  devoured  it  almost 
greedily,  repeated  it  aloud,  as  her  way  was 
when  she  was  alone ;  for  she  could  not 
read  with  her  eyes  only,  but  "  made  "  each 
word  with  her  delicately- cut  little  lips. 
Every  dress  was  set  out— how  the  duke's 
son  was  to  be  clothed,  how  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Webber — "Ah!"  she  said  aloud, 
"  so  they  are  there ;  what  fun  it  would  be 
to  see  them !  And  Lord  Garterley  as 
Falstaff  !  Oh,  that  would  be  droll !  "  and 
in  spite  of  her  gloom  she  laughed  outright. 

But  what  was  this?  —  "Mr.  Francis 
Pringle's  dress,  that  of  a  French  noble,  will* 
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be  one  of  the  most  tasteful  of  the  whole, 
being  rich  and  becoming.  It  was  partly 
designed,  as  many  of  the  costumes  were,  by 
a  lady  of  great  taste  and  accomplishments, 
Miss  Adelaide  Lacroix,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  stopping  at  the  Court." 

Phoebe  read  to  the  end  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 
So  this  was  why  he  was  so  eager  to 
get  away  from  her — the  "  business  "  that 
obliged  him  to  set  off ! 

And  then  this  Miss  Lacroix  who  was 
coupled  so  oddly  with  his  name  ?  For  she 
had  an  instinct  that  there  was  something 
more  than  mere  accidental  relation  !  Who 
again  was  this  Lacroix — who  was  "  Ade- 
laide Lacroix  ?  "  the  sound  had  a  familiar 
chime — it  was  nearly  like  one  that  had 
sounded  long  ago  in  her  ears,  and  sounded 
disagreeably  too.  Suddenly  she  gave  a 
cry.  "Lacroix:  Cross!  Adelaide  Cross  ! 
I  knew  it !     It  is  she  !  " 

How  long  she  sat  looking  at  the  page, 
she  did  not  recollect.  She  was  roused  by 
some  one  entering. 

"  Mr.  Brookfield,  ma'am,  wishes  to  see 
you. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Phoebe  passionately,  and 
almost  catching  at  him  as  he  entered. 
"  You  will  tell  me  about  it.     Oh  do,  do  !  " 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  about  it,"  he 
said,  sitting  down  in  his  calm  way.  "I 
find  that  you  have  a  great  enemy  down  at 
Joliffe's  Court,  to  whose  efforts  I  really 
believe  your  exclusion  is  owing " 

"  I  know,"  said  Phoebe  eagerly.  "  Ade- 
laide Cross,  or  what  is  the  double  dealing 
name  she  has  taken " 

"Lacroix.  Yes.  What  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  is  that,  at  this  moment,  her  feel- 
ings against  you  are  stronger  than  ever. 
So  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  act." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Phcebe ;  "  I  wish  to  do 
so — I  must— " 

"  May  I  advise  you  ? — you  recollect  that 
I  did  so  on  one  little  occasion  when  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  you.  I  assure  you 
I  have  a  deep  interest  in  you,  and  wish  to 
help  you,  but  you  see  it  is  a  delicate 
matter." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Phoebe  piteously, 
though  she  did  not  exactly.  "  What  am  I 
to  do  ?  tell  me,  and  I  will  do  it." 

"  Take  the  matter  into  your  own  hands. 
Present  yourself  at  your  father-in-law's 
house,  they  must  receive  you." 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Phoebe,  who 
had  a  spirit  beyond  the  frail  and  delicate 
frame  that  enclosed  it.  "  Once  there  I 
shall  know  how  to  behave.  But  how  am 
I  to  go  ?  who  is  to  go  with  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  your  brother  Tom,  he  is  just ' 


the  person.  But  lose  no  time  :  set  out  at 
once." 

"Thank  you,  oh  thank  you,"  said  she. 
"  And  you  are  going  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "I  must,  I  have  business. 
But  au  re  voir." 

Phcebe,  when  he  was  gone,  looked  after 
him  from  the  window,  and  nodded  to  him 
when  her  pretty  eye  caught  his. 

CHAPTER   LXX.      A   PLAJT. 

He  had  only  been  gone  a  few  minutes 
when  Tom  appeared. 

This  was  so  welcome  a  surprise,  that 
she  screamed  with  delight  as  she  ran  to 
him. 

Tom  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  again  and  again. 

"  My  pet,  my  treasure  !  "  he  said,  "  you 
look  pale  and  worried.  Oh  !  all  this  must 
end.     I'll  see  to  it." 

"  Oh  !  Tom,"  she  replied,  "  such  an  idea 
has  come  to  me.  That  good  Mr.  Brook- 
field  suggested  it — that  I  should  go  down 
and  take  my  place,  and  let  them  turn  me 
out  if  they  please  !  " 
Tom  laughed. 

"  Not  a  bad  notion.  And  do  you  know 
what  I  have  found  out  ?     They  are  giving 

a  tremendous " 

"  Fancy  ball  ?     I  know,  Tom." 
"  Set  of  curs !     But  I'll  deal  with  them, 
never  fear.     They  were  too  quick  for  me 
once  before,  but  shan't  be  a  second  time, 
I  can  tell  them." 

"  When  shall  you  be  able  to  go,  Tom  ? 
You'd  come  with  me,  wouldn't  you  ?  " 

She  waited  for  his  answer,  her  lips  re- 
flecting and  trying  to  anticipate  what  was 
in  his  thoughts;  so  on  those  mobile  lips 
you  could  read  her  own,  they  quivered 
with  such  an  airy  tremulousness. 

"  Co  ?  When  ?  Let  me  see.  We'll  go 
to-night — now  !  "  said  Tom,  slapping  the 
table. 

She  clapped  her  hands  with  delight. 
Married  as  she  was,  she  was  still  a  girl, 
and  with  more  congenial  surroundings 
would  have  relished  a  bit  of  fun  at  any 
moment. 

"  Nothing  easier,"  continued  Tom .  "  No 
time  for  a  fancy  dress  now,  but  no  matter. 
Put  up  one  of  your  best  ball-dresses,  you 
can  dress  at  the  nearest  inn.  Let  me  see, 
it's  now  seven ;  start  at  nine,  and  we'll  be 
there  at  twelve — in  the  room,  I  mean." 

Not  a  moment  was  lost.  Phoebe  was 
presently  busy  with  her  maid — the  dis- 
puted maid — selecting  a  dress.  There 
was  her  hair  to  be  done,  but  done  it  was, 
and  with  rapidity,  and  when  Tom  returned, 
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there  she  was  with  all  packed  up,  and  in  a 
sort  of  trembling  excitement. 

"  Come  along,"  cried  Tom.  "  Here's  a 
cab ;  where's  the  box  ?  Now  all  in,  and 
away  we  go." 

Down  in  the  train  he  said  many  times : 

"  Won't  it  be  fun  when  old  Sam  sees 
you  dancing  opposite  him  ?  He'll  rub  his 
eyes,  won't  he?  Make  out  Brookfield 
first,  and  get  him  to  bring  you  in.  Send 
in  for  him." 

"  They'll  recognise  me  in  the  hall,  won't 
they  ?  "  said  Phcebe  timorously. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,  then.  I'll  send  in  my- 
self for  him.  Then  that — well,  as  he  is 
your  husband,  I'll  say  nothing  of  him." 

There  was  a  time  when  Phoebe's  eyes 
would  have  flashed,  and  she  would  have 
done  battle  like  a  little  bantam  for  her 
husband.  Now,  any  speech  of  the  kind 
did  not  seem  to  offend  her.  She  wondered 
at  it  herself. 

A  little  after  eleven  they  found  them- 
selves at  the  Joliffe's  Arms,  where  carriages 
were  waiting,  and  a  great  crowd  gathered 
to  see  the  gaudy  dresses  as  they  emerged. 
Phcebe  was  inclined  to  stop  and  watch  with 
the  rest,  but  Tom  soon  contrived  to  obtain 
a  room,  using  the  Pringle  name  ("she  was 
one  of  the  family,"  he  said,  "  and  no  one 
could  gainsay  it "),  and  there  Phcebe  made 
her  toilet.  It  was  not  a  very  complete  or 
regular  one,  but  it  did  fairly  well,  and 
would  pass,  considering  the  hurry  and  the 
circumstances.  Then  they  emerged.  It 
was  but  a  short  way  to  the  house.  There 
were  plenty  of  cabs  and  carriages,  and  they 
were  soon  at,  or  close  to,  the  great  door 
of  Joliffe's  Court.  It  was  with  a  nervous 
feeling  that  Phcebe  surveyed  the  walls  and 
battlements  of  the  imposing  place  that  one 
day  she  was  to  call  hers.  Awe-stricken, 
she  said  hurriedly  to  Tom : 

"Do  let  us  get  down  before  we  reach 
the  door,  and  let  us  walk  round  and  look 
in  at  the  windows." 

A  little  astonished  at  this  proposal,  Tom 
nevertheless  agreed.  They  got  down  and 
walked  round.  As  we  have  said,  the  process 
of  "  throwing  out "  in  the  shape  of  alcoves 
and  pavilions  had  been  carried  on  all  round 
with  needless  abundance.  From  many  a 
window  on  the  ground-floor  canvas  en- 
closures protruded,  some  being  of  wood, 
with  windows,  through  which  the  interior, 
lit  up  and  decorated  in  blue  and  white 
stripes,  could  be  seen.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  these  little  boudoirs,  each 
tenanted  by  a  small  party  in  their  theatrical 
dresses. 

Never  was  there  such  a  glittering:  illu- 


minated scene.  Phoebe  was  enchanted,  and 
though  a  little  nervous  said : 

"Now,  Tom,  you  can  go  for  Mr.  Brook- 
field.  I  will  wait  at  that  greenhouse- 
door." 

Tom  went  his  way.  Phcebe  approached 
cautiously,  wishing  to  peep  in. 

The  greenhouse  was  illuminated  with 
the  usual  Chinese  lanterns.  It  seemed 
deserted.  But  just  as  she  turned  away 
she  saw  two  figures,  one  "  on  the  arm  "  of 
the  other,  coming  down  the  centre  between 
the  rows  of  flower-pots,  and  making  for 
the  door,  from  which  a  few  steps  led  out 
upon  the  lawn.  Phcebe  drew  aside  into 
the  shadow.  They  passed  quite  close  to 
her.  She  was  sure  it  was  going  to  be 
"  great  fun,"  but  ought  she  to  listen  ? 

What !  was  she  sure  that  her  eyes  could 
be  trusted  ?     Was  that  her  husband  ? 

Yes,  there  he  was,  with  a  devotion  and 
insinuation  that  he  had  rarely  exhibited 
to  her,  fervently  pleading — and  to  whom  ? 
In  the  dress  of  Charlotte  Corday,  but 
grown,  finished,  with  the  air  of  a  woman 
of  the  world,  stately  and  animated — there 
was  Adelaide  Cross. 

Phcebe  knew  her  at  once.  This  was 
the  meeting  of  the  two  girls  after  that 
long  interval;  and,  strangely  enough,  there 
came  back  on  Phoebe,  at  that  moment, 
Adelaide's  defiant  words  at  parting:  "  She 
must  not  think  that  her  behaviour  would 
be  forgotten." 

She  would  not  rush  out  and  interrupt 
them,  although  she  longed  to  do  so.  No, 
she  would  stay  and  listen — hear  every 
word. 

They  stood  in  the  moonlight  on  the  step. 

"  But  I  cannot  listen  to  you,"  Adelaide 
was  saying.  "  You  have  followed  me  here, 
and  I  tell  you  to  go  away." 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  "as  I  have 
understood  all  along.  I  have  not  forgotten 
our  old  vows  at  the  garden-gate.  Nor 
have  you,  I  think,  forgotten  them." 

"  How  good  that  is,"  she  said,  with 
scorn;  "you  that  so  basely  deserted  me, 
and " 

"It  was  not  my  doing,  as  I  have  so 
often  told  you.  I  was  blinded — I  was 
taken  in  by  the  prattle  of  a  child." 

The  listening  "  child  "  was  near  uttering 
a  cry,  but  she  restrained  herself;  she 
longed — thirsted  to  hear  more. 

"What  is  the  use  now  of  such  thoughts, 
even  were  all  that  true  ?  It  is  too  late 
now." 

"No,"  he  said,  dropping  his  voice — 
"  not  if  you — not  if  I  speak  plainly."  He 
whispered. 
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"  What !  the  scandal  of  an  elopement ! 
out  of  the  question !  Well,  it  is  really  a 
sort  of  compliment  that  you  have  proposed 
such  a  thing  to  me." 

"But "he  began. 

Now,  at  last,  Phoebe  could  restrain 
herself  no  longer,  and  stood  before  the 
pair. 

The  former  school-girls  looked  at  each 
other  fixedly.  But  their  characters  seemed 
to  have  been  transposed.  Phoebe  was 
composed,  and  even  stern;  while  Adelaide 
seemed  confused  and  humble. 

It  was  she  who  spoke  first. 

"  Tou  heard  what  we  were  saying.  It 
is  a  fancy  ball,  recollect ;  and  people  talk 
in  character." 

"  This  is  your  revenge  then !  "  said 
Phoebe,  looking  at  her  fixedly.  "It  is 
pitiful,  very  pitiful." 

"As  I  live,"  said  Adelaide,  "you  mis- 
judge me ;  indeed  you  do  !  It  was  another 
reason." 

"  What  one  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that." 

No  one  seemed  to  expect  explanations 
from  Mr.  Pringle  ;  even  Phoebe  seemed  to 
regard  it  as  a  folly  that  was  in  character. 

"  I  shall  not  say  anything  of  this,"  said 
Phoebe,  firmly  to  him.  "  But  you  must 
bring  me  in — give  me  my  place.     Come  !" 

He  was  quite  cowed  and  confounded, 
and  obeyed. 

"  It  was  nonsense  and  folly,"  he  began 
to  murmur — "  a  joke." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  she ;  "  and  you  come 
also,"  she  added,  addressing  Adelaide ; 
"  or  I  shall  disclose  what  I  have  heard." 

"  Perhaps  they  will  not  accept  your 
story." 

"Mr.  Brookfield  will.  He  is  here,  I 
know.  I  shall  tell  him,  and  he  will  know 
how  to  make  me  be  believed." 

Adelaide  turned  away  her  head ;  then 
said  with  a  forced  smile : 

"You  must  have  your  way  this  time." 

They  set  out  through  the  greenhouse. 
As  Phcebe  emerged  from  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  shrubs  and  ferns  into  the  blaze  and 
glitter  of  the  ball-room,  she  was  almost 
bewildered  amid  the  shifting,  crossing 
figures,  so  richly  and  gaudily  attired ;  she 
could  not  distinguish  faces  or  recognise 
them.  So  they  swept  by  as  the  music 
crashed  out,  and  it  seemed  like  a  noisy 
garish  dream. 

Bat  she  knew  that  good-natured  voice 
that  came  from  the  huge  portly  figure  of 
Sir  John  Falstaff. 

"  What !  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  cried 
Lord  Garterley ;  "  and  you  here  at  last ! 


Well,  that's  only  right.  Where  are  you 
going  now  ?  Have  you  seen  Sam — old 
Sam?" 

"  We  are  trying  to  find  him,"  said  the 
dazzled  Phcebe. 

"Ah,  there's  Mrs.  Pringle,  she  will  do 
as  well.  Take  your  wife  up  to  her  at  the 
top  of  the  room." 

Seeing  that  he  hesitated,  Lord  Garterley 
said: 

"  Well,  come  with  me ; "  and  led  the  way 
through  the  crowd. 

Mrs.  Pringle,  smiling  at  every  one,  the 
queen,  as  she  fancied  herself,  of  the  as- 
semblage, was  little  prepared  for  the 
person  which  Lord  Garterley  was  bringing 
to  her.  She  had  almost  forgotten  Phoebe's 
appearance,  and  though  there  was  an  irregu- 
larity in  the  costume,  still  it  but  made  it 
the  more  probable  that  it  was  some  dis- 
tinguished being  the  peer  was  introducing. 
Under  this  impression  she  produced  her 
stock  of  smirks  and  simpers  of  reception. 
Then  the  actual  state  of  things  dawned 
upon  her,  and  a  look  of  anger  and  an- 
noyance overspread  her  face.  But  Lord 
Garterley  was  not  to  be  denied.  He  was 
overpowering. 

"Here  is  the  right  thing  at  last ;  met  your 
son  bringing  his  wife  into  the  room.  Make 
it  all  up,  receive  her.  See — every  one  is 
beginning  to  look,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
tone ;  "  there  will  be  such  a  talk  and 
scandal.  If  it  gets  into  the  Post,  your 
ball  will  be  spoiled." 

It  was  such  a  night  of  good-humour, 
and  things  were  going  so  well,  Phoebe 
was  so  smiling  and  pretty,  and  the  hostess 
so  helpless,  that  Mrs.  Pringle  put  out  her 
hand ;  and  Phcebe  having  wrung  it  affec- 
tionately, took  her  place  by  her. 

"Now  I  must  find  Sam  for  you,"  said 
Lord  Garterley. 

But  this  was  a  more  difficult  task. 

While  he  was  away  Mr.  Brookfield  came 
up  in  the  black  velvet  and  purple  dress  of 
a  Venetian  senator. 

"You  have  taken  my  advice,"  he  said, 
"and  it  has  answered  well,  you  see.  In 
fact,  from  the  beginning,  I  think  all  my 
counsels  have." 

Phoebe  was  in  such  a  flutter  she  could 
hardly  reply  coherently. 

"But,"  she  said,  naturally,  looking  at 
him  with  unconcealed  delight,  "  how  well 
you  look  in  that  dress  !  I  mean,  how  well 
it  suits  you !" 

And  here  was  old  Sam  led  back  in  his 
fool's  dress.  So  grotesque  and  appropriate 
was  it,  his  stout  contour  being  brought  out 
most  effectively  by  the  tight-fitting  dress, 
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that  Phoebe  could  not  help  laughing.  But 
what  was  it  that  was  over  Sam  to-night  ? 
He  was  constrained  —  his  jests  lacked 
humour,  or  rather  spontaneousness.  So 
with  Mrs.  Pringle — every  one  noticed  that 
her  smiles  were  rather  forced,  and  won- 
dered that  on  so  great  a  night  they 
were  not  on  the  pinnacle  of  exulta- 
tion. Nay,  was  it  not  known  in  the  room 
that,  through  the  intervention  of  Lord 
Garterley,  who  had  at  last  done  something 
practical  and  unselfish,  a  great  magnate 
had  promised  his  vote  and  interest  to  Sam 
— a  support  that  was  likely  to  turn  the 
election  ? 

When  Sam  came  to  Phoebe,  all  he  said 
was : 

"  Well ;  you're  there,  are  you  ?  You 
can  stay  as  long  as  you  can.  That's  as 
much  as  I  can  say." 

Then  Phcebe's  old,  rehearsed  speech 
came  back  upon  her,  and  she  said  : 

"Oh,  if  you  would  let  me  show  you 
that  I  can  be  your  daughter " 

"  Oh,  humbug ! "  said  Sam  roughly ; 
"  keep  that  for  the  novels.  Hi !  along 
here  we  go ;  clear  the  road  for  the  future 
M.P. !" 

And  away  he  set  off  with  his  favourite 
antics. 

"  Pity  Sam  makes  such  a  goose  of  him- 
self," some  one  said  (a  remark  made 
nearly  every  day) ;  "  to-night  his  fun 
seems  to  hang  fire." 

"  It's  a  low  style  of  fun  at  the  best." 

Thus  the  guests  commented  on  their 
worthy  host.  Again  our  pretty  Phoebe 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  all  she  saw. 
She  was  in  such  delight — in  such  a  dream  ! 
One  thing  was  certain,  there  she  was 
restored — established — given  back  to  her 
place.  No  more  trials,  none  of  those  cruel 
buffets  of  fortune — bills — "  tradesmen  in 
the  hall ; "  nothing  but  wealth  and  happi- 
ness. 

Alas  for  this  last !  She  thought  that 
this  might  come  after  all.  Where  was  he  ? 
He,  too,  might  change.  But  could  she 
ever  be  the  same  to  him  after  what  had 
passed?  She  turned  away  from  the 
thought  with  a  sort  of  shudder.  Where 
was  he  ?  Where  had  he  gone  ?  Where 
was  she  ? 

Adelaide  was  not  far  away.  There  were 
the  hostile  eyes,  regarding  Phoebe  as 
though  with  the  murderous  purpose  the 
character  she  had  assumed  once  enter- 
tained. 


There  was  rage,  defiance,  dislike  in  that 
glance.  Phoebe  returned  it,  with  con- 
fidence. At  that  moment  Mr.  Brookfield, 
the  Venetian  senator,  was  by  Phcebe's 
side,  and  the  next  he  was  walking  about 
with  her  on  his  arm. 

The  sight  of  Adelaide  kindled  the 
gentle  Phcebe's  anger.  She  became  ex- 
cited, and  poured  out  her  little  soul  to  her 
companion. 

"  See  her,"  she  said,  "  how  she  watches 
me !  She  has  been  determined  on  my 
destruction  from  the  first  day." 

"  What,  Miss  Lacroix  ?  " 
.  "  Yes !  Adelaide  Cross,  her  true  name. 
I  believe  she  changed  it  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  contriving  these  plots  against 
me,  so  that  if  I  heard  it  I  should  not 
recognise  it." 

"Not  unlikely,"  said  he.  "An  ambi- 
guous name  is  a  useful  thing." 

"And  to-night — do  you  know  what  I 
discovered  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  Adelaide  were  still  watching 
them. 

"What  was  it?" 

"  Why,  as  I  came  round  the  house  out- 
side, I  saw  two  figures  come  out  of  the 
greenhouse.  They  talked,  and  I  could  not 
help  overhearing  them.  One  proposed — 
oh,  that  I  should  have  to  tell  it ! — that 
they  should  elope,  and  she,  what  do  you 
think  she  said  in  answer  ?  " 

Adelaide  had  come  up  quite  close. 

"  So  you  are  telling  him,"  she  said.  "  I 
know  well  what  you  are  saying.  But  you 
are  the  one  responsible." 

"  I  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"Yes,  you — you  defied  me,  reeollect. 
Besides,  there  is  less  harm  in  my  relation 
than  in  yours,  recollect  that.  I  do  not 
care  for  him.  Well,  you  understand  me, 
I  see." 

He  did  not  reply  for  a  moment.  Then 
said,  in  his  quiet  way : 

"You  ought  not  to  stay  in  this  house 
any  longer.  Indeed,  you  cannot  after 
what  has  passed." 

Phoebe  said  haughtily,  "  I  will  take  care 
of  that." 

"  I  will  save  you  the  indignity,"  she  an- 
swered, "  of  being  worsted  in  the  straggle, 
as  you  were  before.  Your  friend  Mr. 
Brookfield  will  tell  you  that  I  intended 
retiring  of  my  own  accord,  should  you 
ever  come  upon  the  scene." 

With  this  speech  Charlotte  Corday 
haughtily  withdrew,  and  left  the  pair. 
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CHAPTER   XIII.      "POOR   ELLA. 

A  salutation  was  out  of  the  question,  but 
in  default  of  it,  Darall  Lung  out  his  usual 
red  flag.  "You  blush  like  a  blonde,"  a 
cadet  friend  had  once  said  to  him,  for  which 
Darall,  who  was  sensitive  on  some  points, 
had  knocked  him  down. 

The  next  moment  he  received  permission, 

1 1  demanded  on  his  behalf  by  Landon,  from 

the  senior  under-officer  (vice  Bex  departed) 

to  "fall  out,"  and  converse  with  friends 

"  upon  urgent  private  affairs." 

"  My  dear  Ella,  this  is  most  charming 
and  unexpected,"  said  Landon,  rapturously, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Cadet  Company 
had  not  yet  dragged  its  caterpillar  length 
beyond  them,  and  was  concentrating  its 
gaze  upon  his  beloved  object  and  her  friend, 
as  directly  as  the  discipline  of  the  Service 
permitted. 

"  Not  unexpected,  I  should  think,  sir," 
returned  she,  reprovingly,  "  since  you  told 
me  you  should  be  in  prison  '  except  when 
you  marched  to  church  on  Sunday.'  Well, 
I  think  Mr.  Darall  might  have  spoken  to 
me." 

"  Oh,  Darall's  all  right,"  said  Landon,  in 
atone  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Time's  precious, 
think  of  me ; "  and  then  his  voice  dropped 
to  a  whisper. 

Darall  could  certainly  not  be  accused  of 
impoliteness,  yet  for  the  moment  he  had 
lost  his  head — "  couldn't  have  been  more 
abroad,  old  fellow,  if  you  had  been  on 
foreign  service,"  Landon  subsequently 
said.     The    sight    of   Gracie,   the    sound 


of  her  voice,  the  touch  of  her  hand,  had 
utterly  taken  away  his  presence  of  mind. 
He  had  resolved  never  to  see  her  again, 
but  his  eyes  had  hungered  for  her,  and  now 
that  she  was  set  before  them,  they  devoured 
her. 

Shy  as  Gracie  was,  she  was  more  equal 
to  an  occasion  of  the  kind  than  this  young 
gentleman  (as  was  only  natural),  and  she 
at  once  introduced  him  to  her  mother. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Darall,  mamma,  who  was  so 
good  as  to  help  Ella  and  me — so — so " 

"  So  gallantly,"  said  the  invalid,  with  a 
smile,  that  had  once  been  charming,  and 
was  still  gracious.  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you,  Mr. 
Darall,  for  your  kindness  to  my  daughter." 

Landon  here  came  up,  and  was  formally 
presented  to  Mrs.  Ray,  and  after  some 
pretty  speeches  on  all  sides,  drifted  back 
to  Ella,  while  the  other  two  young  folks 
walked  on  with  the  arm-chair  and  its 
occupant.  The  company  proved  so  agree- 
able to  one  another — notwithstanding  that 
the  talk  was  neither  wise  nor  witty — that 
the  far-off  barrack-clock,  striking  three, 
was  the  first  incident  to  remind  them  of 
the  flight  of  time. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  cried  the  invalid, 
"  your  father  will  be  wondering  what  has 
become  of  you,  Gracie  " — she  did  not  even 
pretend  that  he  would  wonder  what  had 
become  of  her — "  and  only  think  how  tired 
poor  Jennings  must  be  with  pushing  my 
chair!" 

"He  has  not  been  pushing  it  this  half- 
hour,"  said  Gracie, laughing;  "  he  is  sitting 
yonder  with  his  pipe,  and  Mr.  Darall  has 
been  doing  his  work  for  him." 

"  He  looked  so  tired,  and  so  doubtful  of 
his  legs,  that  I  took  the  liberty,"  observed 
Darall,  smiling. 
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"  Oh  !  dear,  dear ;  to  think  that  it  was 
you  who  have  been  pushing  my  chair  all 
this  time !  I  thought  it  seemed  to  be  going 
very  nicely.  It  is  certain  you  must  be  very 
good-natured,  Mr.  Darall,  and  not  proud." 

"  Nay,  but  I  am  proud,  Mrs.  Ray,  to 
have  been  able  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  to 
you." 

It  was  not  a  very  good  mot,  but  it 
showed  that  the  young  gentleman  had 
recovered  himself.  As  usual,  he  had  found 
himself  at  home  with  his  new  friends,  just 
as  it  was  time  to  part  with  them. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  in  hesitating 
tones,  "  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  invite 
you  to  our  house,  Mr.  Darall ;  but  the  fact 
is,  I  am  such  an  invalid  and  my  husband 
has  such  pressing  duties,  that  we  see  no 
company." 

"  I  hope  I  should  not  be  '  company,' " 
said  Darall  softly  as  he  took  Grade's  hand. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  such  a  very 
meagre  chance  of  obtaining  it  permanently, 
that  he  now  held  it  as  long  as  he  could. 
("I  thought  you  had  taken  a  lease  of  it, 
old  fellow,"  said  Landon  afterwards.) 

"We  would  make  no  stranger  of  you, 
certainly,"  returned  Gracie,  warmly ;  "  but 
the  fact  is,  papa  is  rather  peculiar,  and 
except  a  few  old  friends " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Darall  gravely,  as 
indeed  by  a  certain  intuition  he  did.  "  Then 
I  must  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents — 
or  rather  of  fortunate  events — to  see  you 
again." 

Erom  this  it  may  be  gathered  that,  if 
Mr.  Darall  had  not  volunteered  for  this 
forlorn  hope,  yet,  being  in  it,  he  had 
pushed  on  with  considerable  vigour,  and 
behaved — very  literally — with  gallantry. 

"  Well,  Gracie,  you  must  not  throw  any 
more  stones  at  me  about  short  attach- 
ments," whispered  Ella  slyly,  as  the  two 
girls  were  once  more  behind  Mrs.  Ray's 
chair,  "for  you  and  Mr.  Darall  have  taken 
a  glass  house  yourselves.'' 

"No,  dear  Ella,  such  houses  are  too 
fragile,"  smiled  Gracie  sadly,  "for  such 
poor  folks  as  we  are.     Of  course,   if  we 

could But  what's  the  use  of  wishing, 

when  nothing  can  come  of  it.  Ours  is 
not  even  one  of  those  melancholy  cases  in 
which  the  wise  say  '  Wait '  and  '  Patience.' 
All  the  waiting  in  the  world  would  not  avail 
us." 

"  Of  course  not.  Waiting  never  did," 
answered  Ella  quite  gravely,  as  though  she 
had  tried  it;  "bat  <heve  may  be  other 
ways." 

"What  others?" 


"  I  have  thought  of  one  at  least." 

And  when  the  little  party  had  arrived 
within  doors,  and  the  invalid  had  been 
carried  upstairs  by  Jennings  and  the 
commissary's  man,  Ella,  with  some  diplo- 
matic introduction,  unfolded  her  plan. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  and  how  did 
you  like  Cecil  ?  " 

"  Cecil  ?  Oh,  I  forgot.  You  mean  Mr. 
Landon,  of  course — a  very  handsome,  gentle- 
man-like young  man,  I'm  sure.  Otherwise 
I  could  not  judge,  because  he  did  not  give 
me  very  much  of  his  society,  being  other- 
wise— well — wrapped  up." 

"  You  might  have  said  '  engaged '  with- 
out indiscretion,"  said  Ella  laughing,  "for 
we  are  engaged." 

"  Lor',  my  dear ;  what,  to-day,  on  the 
common  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  told  you  it  was  about  to 
happen,"  answered  Ella,  rather  petulantly. 
"  The  common  was  as  good  a  place  as 
anywhere,  I  suppose ;  or  must  that  kind  of 
thing  always  take  place  in  an  arbour,  with 
spiders  and  things  ?  " 

"Oh  dear  no,"  said  the  poor  lady 
apologetically,  "  not  necessarily  an  arbour, 
and  certainly  not  spiders ;  only  I  had  no 
idea." 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  Mrs.  Ray,"  said 
Ella,  laughing,  "you  were  so  'wrapped up,' 
as  you  call  it,  with  another  young  man, 
yourself,  that  you  had  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  anybody  else.  I  almost  think  it 
my  duty  to  tell  the  commissary." 

"  Oh  pray  don't,"  returned  the  invalid 
gravely ;  the  commissary  was  much  too 
serious  a  subject  to  be  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  a  joke.  "  I  must  say,  however,  I 
was  delighted  with  Mr.  Darall.  It  is  not 
every  young  gentleman  who  would  have 
pushed  an  old  woman's  chair  for  her — and 
on  the  common  too." 

"  The  common  appears  to  be  a  crucial 
test  with  you,  dear  mother,"  said, Gracie, 
turning  to  her  young  friend;  "  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Mr.  Darall  upon  it,  it 
seems,  herself." 

"I  do  think  him  a  very  kind-hearted 
and  good  young  man,"  said  the  invalid 
warmly. 

"Then  at  least  you  do  not  wonder  if 
Gracie  has  fallen  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should  wonder,  Ella,  because  she 
has  too  much  good  sense,"  returned  Mrs. 
Ray  simply.  "  If  she  were  free  to  choose,  as 
you  are,  I  don't  say  but  that  it  would  be 
welcome  news  to  me  to  hear  that  she  had 
chosen  so  well  as  Mr.  Darall — supposing, 
that  is,  he  should  turn  out,  upon  inquiry,  to 
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be  as  good  as  he  seems.  That  beggars  must 
not  be  choosers,  however,  is  a  proverb  that 
holds  good  with  beggar  girls  especially." 

There  was  a  tone  of  bitterness  in  the  poor 
lady's  speech  which  Ella  rightly  judged 
to  have  been  evoked  by  the  particular 
occasion.  That  Hugh  Darall  would  never 
be  anything  more  to  her  than  a  friend — 
and  even  so  without  the  opportunities  of 
friendship — was  no  doubt  a  source  of 
sorrow  to  the  poor  lady.  She  had  not 
been  used  to  have  civilities  paid  her  by 
young  men  for  many  a  year,  and  far  less 
any  attention. 

"  But  if  it  could  be  done — if  the  young 
gentleman,  on  inquiry,  should  prove 
eligible,"  persisted  Ella,  "  and  Gracie 
should  be  induced  to  get  over  her  present 
prejudice  against  him " 

"  Oh  Ella  ! "  remonstrated  Gracie. 

"Well,  my  notion  is  there  must  be  a 
prejudice,  or  else  you  could  never  be  so 
cool  about  it ;  if  I  were  in  your  place,  even 
if  I  couldn't  marry  Mr.  Darall,  I  should 
say  at  once  I  wish  I  could.  However,  I 
was  about  to  ask  you,  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  not 
from  mere  curiosity,  you  may  be  sure, 
whether  you  would  really  like  this  young 
man  for  a  son-in-law — whether  his  presence 
here  would  not  be  like  a  sunbeam — his  love 
and  care  for  Gracie  a  sight  to  warm  your 
heart?" 

"  God  bless  her,  yes,"  sighed  the  poor 
lady ;  "  if  such  a  thing  might  be,  though  it 
took  her  away  from  her  old  mother,  I 
would  be  thankful  to  see  it."  Yet  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes  the  while  she  spoke ;  the 
blankness  of  her  remaining  span  of  life, 
without  her  darling,  having  suddenly  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  view. 

"Oh!  but  Mr.  Darall  will  'get  the  Sap- 
pers,' Cecil  tells  me,  and  they,  you  know, 
have  lots  of  home  appointments,  and  can 
live  almost  where  they  please." 

This  was  rather  a  sunny  view  of  an 
engineer's  career,  but  Ella  had. forgotten 
that  Darall's  profession  must  needs  pre- 
vent him  from  being  an  inmate  at  Officers' 
Quarters,  letter  Z,  and  that  whither  he 
went  Gracie  would  also  go. 

"But  even  if  he  got  the  Sappers, 
Ella,  he  would  never  be  able  to  keep  a 
wife." 

"Well,  not  at  first  perhaps,  without 
some  help ;  and  that's  what  I  am  coming 
to,  dear  Mrs.  Ray.  Look  here  now ;  don't 
let  U3  misunderstand  one  another ;  don't 
let  us  give  ourselves  airs,  and  be  proud 
and  disagreeable ;  don't  let  us  be  carried 
away  with  the  notion  of  what  the  world 


will  think,  or  say,  in  the  matter — for  the 
world  need  never  know,  to  begin  with, 
and  its  opinion,  if  it  did  know,  would  be 
not  worth  having — but  let  us  be  sensible, 
and  listen  to  love  and  reason.  If  your 
daughter  is  not  rich,  Mrs.  Ray,  I,  who 
claim  to  be  her  dearest  friend,  have  got 
enough  for  two.  Singularly  enough,  too, 
Cecil,  who  is  Mr.  Darall's  dearest  friend, 
has  got  enough  for  two  also ;  but,  as 
matters  are  not  yet  settled  with  his  father, 
I  will  leave  him  out  of  the  calculation ; 
only  you  may  be  sure  that  whatever  I 
may  propose  will  have  his  cordial  approval. 
Now  what  I  do  propose  is,  that  I  should 
be  dear  Grade's  fairy  godmother  for  a 
year  or  two,  till  Mr.  Darall  becomes  a 
major  or  something — and  make  her  an 
allowance  of  say  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  to  be  a  little  increased  if  there  are 
any  young  major-minors.  Now  don't 
interrupt  me,  and  especially  don't  con- 
tradict me,  because  that  tries  my  temper, 
and  my  temper  is  not  good.  When  the 
major  becomes  a  major-general,  or  even 
before  that,  if  he  has  been  lucky,  Gracie 
might  begin  to  pay  me  off,  and  eventually 
get  rid  of  the  obligation.  Only  of  course 
it  never  will  be  an  obligation  between  us 
two.  Delicacy  about  money  between  true 
friends  is  simply  discreditable.  I  suppose 
if  I  had  a  large  umbrella,  and  you  had 
none,  and  it  rained,  you  would  have  no 
scruples  about  sharing  it;  and  in  this  case 
I  am  only  offering  you  a  very  small  portion 
of  my  umbrella." 

Here  Ella  came  to  a  pause,  being  out  of 
breath  from  having  spoken  very  rapidly, 
to  prevent  either  of  her  companions  striking 
in,  as  they  had  shown  some  disposition  to 
do. 

"  It  is  very,  very  kind  of  you,"  began 
Mrs.  Ray,  "  but " 

"  ISTow  I  know  you  are  going  to  try  my 
temper,"  interrupted  Ella.  "It  has  been 
very  often  tried,  I  do  assure  you,  and  has 
been  very  much  weakened  by  the  experi- 
ments. If  you  only  knew  how  very  much 
I  dislike  contradiction  and  opposition  of 
any  kind !  My  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  you  are 
shedding  tears,  which  I  am  very  glad  to 
see ;  it  is  the  white  flag  that  shows  the 
fortress  has  capitulated.  You  are  going 
to  be  wiser  and  dearer  to  me  than  ever." 

And  indeed  it  is  possible  that,  for  a 
brief  space,  the  invalid  had  allowed  herself 
a  glimpse  of  happiness,  such  as  was  rare 
to  her,  except  in  dreams.  She  beheld, 
maybe,  her  daughter  the  wife  of  a  man  she 
loved,  and  not  amere  purchased  commodity : 
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she  felt  the  touch  of  a  tender  hand — the 
same  that  had  pushed  her  bath-chair  so 
deftly — and  heard  a  gentle  but  manly  voice 
calling  her  "  mother." 

"  Ella,"  said  Gracie  firmly,  "  you  should 
not  tempt  mamma,  through  her  great  love 
for  me,  even  to  think  of  such  a  proposal. 
I  will  add,  though  the  confession  is  most 
painful  to  me,  that  your  offer — generous 
and  noble  as  it  is- — is  a  positive  cruelty  to 
me.  First,  because  it  holds  out  a  happiness 
that  is  impossible  of  attainment ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  credits  me  —  and 
someone  else — with  a  want  of  self-respect. 
What  do  you  think  Mr.  Darall — nay,  what 
do  you  think  Mr.  Landon — would  reply  if 
you  were  to  say  to  him,  '  If  you  really 
care  to  marry  me,  Gracie  has  offered  to 
maintain  us '  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  a  wise  way  of  putting  it, 
Gracie,"  answered  Ella.  The  flush  of 
generous  impulse  had  faded  from  her 
cheek,  and  her  voice  had  lost  its  fervour. 

"  I  see  I  have  offended  you,  darling," 
said  Gracie  sadly,  "  when  Heaven  knows 
my  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  and  love 
towards  you.  If  I  could  only  tell  you  all 
I  feel " 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  Ella  coldly. 
"The  obstinacy  of  false  pride,  and  the 
exaggerated  value  commonplace  natures 
set  on  a  few  pounds  sterling,  are  quite 
familiar  to  me." 

"  Ella,  Ella  !  "  exclaimed  the  invalid  in 
agitated  tones,  "  come  here,  darling,  and 
let  me  speak  with  you;  lean  down  and 
listen.  You  are  right,"  she  whispered, 
"  because  you  have  spoken  out  of  a 
generous  heart,  but  Gracie  is  right  also. 
She  has  not  answered  you  thus  upon  her 
own  account,  nor  yet  on  mine.  I  think,  if 
we  two  were  alone  concerned,  she  would 
have  no  scruples ;  indeed  we  have  shown 
that.  But,  Ella  dear,  she  loves  him — that 
is  what  wrings  my  heart — I  see  she  loves 
him  ;  and,  loving  him,  she  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  him  consenting  or  being  asked 
to  consent  to  what  he  might  think — though 
I  should  not,  nor  she — humiliating  con- 
ditions. It  was  not  pride  that  made  her 
so  resentful,  but  love  ;  and  therefore  you, 
of  all  women,  dear  Ella,  must  needs  pardon 
her." 

"  I  am  a  fool ! "  cried  Ella,  passionately, 
"  and  worse  than  a  fool ;  I  believe  I  was 
angry  because  Gracie  said  '  Suppose  it  was 
Mr.  Landon  ?  '  and  put  my  case  in  place  of 
hers.  Am  I  better  than  she  because  I  am 
richer  ?  Heaven  knows  that  I  am  not. 
It  was  a  baseness " 


"  No,  darling,  no,"  interrupted  her 
friend,  embracing  her ;  "  it  was  only  that 
you  liked  no  one  to  be  compared  with  Mr. 
Landon,  which  was  very  natural." 

"  I  say  it  was  a  baseness,"  repeated  Ella, 
vehemently,  "  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Gracie  dear,  forgive  me." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  in  you,  dear 
Ella;  and  only  a  world  of  kindness  to 
forget." 

"  Then  keep  your  forgiveness  for  another 
time,  darling ;  I  shall  need  it  yet.  When 
I  say  hard  things,  you  will  make  allowance; 
remember  what  we  read  together  the  other 
day  in  Shakespeare  : 

Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with,  me, 
When  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  forgetful  ?  " 

With  a  wave  of  her  quick  hand  for 
farewell,  she  was  gone.  Mother  and 
daughter  looked  at  one  another  in  hushed 
amaze. 

"What  a  fiery  nature,  and  yet  what 
tenderness  !  "  exclaimed  Gracie. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  her,"  rejoined 
the  invalid  sadly.  "  To  wound,  and  then  to 
feel  the  wound,  will  be  her  fate.  Poor  Ella ! " 


"  DEAR     ROSENCRANTZ     AND 
GENTLE  GUILDENSTERN." 

In  an  age  of  rehabilitation,  something 
should  certainly  be  done  for  two  most 
unfortunate  young  men,  who  have  been 
subjected  to  more  than  two  centuries  of 
contumely  and  misrepresentation.  They 
are  never  spoken  of,  but  with  ridicule ;  they 
have  never  presented  themselves  upon  the 
scene,  without  incurring  bitter  scorn.  No 
one,  indeed,  has  ever  been  found  to  say 
a  good  word  for  them ;  despised  in  life, 
their  deaths  have  not  been  lamented,  albeit 
brought  about  by  fraud  and  treachery  of  a 
singularly  cruel  kind.  Their  fate  altogether 
has  been  very  hard. 

Yet  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed 
that  "  dear  Rosencrantz "  and  "  gentle 
Guildenstern  " — for  these  are  the  person- 
ages under  consideration — started  in  life 
under  sufficiently  happy  auspices.  They 
were  originally,  in  1603,  it  may  be  noted, 
known  as  Gilderstone  and  Rossencraft,  but 
their  names  soon  assumed  their  present 
form.  They  were  of  gentle  birth,  and 
prosperously  circumstanced  ;  kinsmen  pos- 
sibly, but  at  any  rate  destined  to  become 
almost  as  inseparably  connected  as  the 
Siamese  twins  of  a  later  epoch.  While 
still  very  young,  they  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  youthful  prince  Hamlet, 
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and  presently  were  admitted  to  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy  with  him.  They 
were  brought  up  with  him,  indeed;  it  was 
said  of  them,  in  the  quaint  language  of 
the  time,  that  they  "neighbour'd  to  his 
youth  and  humour."  Apparently  they 
were  not  his  fellow-students  at  the  school 
or  college  of  Wittenberg,  to  which  he  was 
subsequently  sent ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  as 
he  became  a  man,  he  much  preferred,  to 
their  society  and  friendship,  the  com- 
panionship of  a  youth  named  Horatio. 
Still  they  long  occupied  an  exalted  place 
in  his  esteem.  Nor  is  it  chargeable  against 
them  that  they  acquired  the  friendship, 
even  the  affection,  of  the  prince  by  any 
unworthy  means.  They  humoured  him, 
possibly — he  may  have  been  a  boy  who 
needed  a  good  deal  of  humouring — and 
they  no  doubt  treated  him  with  the 
deference  due  to  his  exalted  rank;  but 
their  bearing  towards  him  was  no  more 
servile  than  was  Horatio's,  against  whom 
no  reproach  has  ever  been  hinted. 

Whatever  they  may  have  thought,  of 
Hamlet's  greater  liking  for  Horatio,  the 
relations  of  the  young  prince — certainly 
his  mother,  Queen  Gertrude,  and  his 
uncle  Claudius  —  heartily  approved  his 
friendship  for  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern.  When,  as  will  be  seen  shortly, 
they  noticed  a  curious  and  distressing 
change  in  the  appearance,  manner,  and 
conversation  of  Hamlet,  they  sent  promptly 
for  his  two  old  playmates  to  take 
counsel  with  them  upon  the  subject.  King 
Hamlet,  the  father,  was  much  engaged 
in  warfare  —  combating  the  ambitious 
Norway,  smiting  the  sledded  Polack  on 
the  ice,  and  so  on — and  could  hardly  be 
expected,  perhaps,  to  busy  himself  con- 
cerning the  schoolboy  friendships  formed 
by  his  son.  But  presently  very  grave 
events  occurred  at  Elsinore,  which  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  have  convulsed  the  whole 
state  of  Denmark.  Hamlet  was  at  Witten- 
berg ;  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  were 
also,  it  may  be  gathered,  absent  from 
Elsinore,  though  it  is  not  to  be  implied 
that  they  were  necessarily  by  the  side  of 
their  friend  the  prince.  The  facts  were 
these :  The  king  had  been  discovered  dead 
in  his  orchard.  The  times  were  very 
troublous  ;  the  state  was  thought  to  be  in 
exceeding  danger ;  fierce  young  Fortinbras 
menaced  attack;  Prince  Hamlet  was  absent; 
it  was  deemed  very  desirable  that  a  strong 
man  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  national 
affairs.  Claudius,  therefore,  had  been  be- 
sought to  mount  the  throne ;  his  nephew, 


the  rightful  heir,  being  too  youthful,  too 
inexperienced,  to  fulfil  kingly  duties  at 
such  a  time.  Strict  legality  of  title  was 
for  the  nonce  disregarded ;  Hamlet  was 
accounted  the  next  in  succession  after 
Claudius,  who  forthwith  became  king  with 
the  full  sanction  of  the  nation.  No  voice 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  proceeding. 
Hamlet,  whom  it  most  concerned,  was 
mute — absorbed  in  grief,  perhaps,  at  the 
death  of  his  dearly  -  loved  father ;  the 
usurpation  was,  to  all  appearances,  a 
popular  measure.  Moreover,  to  strengthen 
his  position,  or  out  of  deep  affection, 
Claudius  had  taken  to  wife  his  brother's 
widow,  Queen  Gertrude,  the  mother  of 
Hamlet.  In  a  formal  speech  to  his  court, 
designed  evidently  for  the  national  ear,  he 
subsequently  explains  his  conduct.  Dis- 
cretion, he  says,  has  fought  with  nature ; 
and,  with  wisest  sorrow,  he  has  thought 
of  his  departed  brother  together  with 
remembrance  of  himself.     He  continues  :    . 

Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state, 
Have  we,  as  'twere  with  a  defeated  joy — 
With  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye, 
With  mirth  in  funeral  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale,  weighing  delight  and  dole, — 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  we  therein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along. 

The  interment  of  the  late  king  and  the 
solemnisation  of  the  marriage  of  Claudius 
and  Queen  Gertrude  were  events  that  had 
occurred  in  rapid  succession. 

Hamlet,  absent  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  sudden  demise,  and  imperfectly 
informed  as  to  the  details  of  that  sad 
event,  arrived  from  Wittenberg  to  attend 
the  funeral  at  Elsinore.  At  a  later  date 
he  was  known  to  refer  to  the  sepulchre 
wherein  he  saw  the  late  king's  remains 
"  quietly  inurned,"  and  to  speak  critically 
of  his  mother's  demeanour  on  that  solemn 
occasion  —  she  had  followed  his  poor 
father's  body,  he  said,  "like  Niobe,  all 
tears."  He  was  also  present,  it  may  be 
inferred,  at  the  marriage  of  his  mother 
and  his  uncle,  which  took  place  a  month 
or  so  after  the  funeral.  To  Hamlet  this 
union  was  most  repugnant,  although  he 
forbore  to  give  utterance  to  his  sentiments 
upon  the  subject.  By  the  nation  generally 
it  was  not  thought  open  to  objection ;  it 
was  regarded  indeed,  throughout  Den- 
mark, much  as  the  union  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the 
widow  of  his  deceased  brother  Prince 
Arthur,  had  been  considered  by  the  En- 
glish people.     Horatio,  it  seems,  had  also 
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journeyed  to  Elsinore,  to  be  present  at  the 
interment  of  the  king,  and.  presumably 
to  witness  the  re-marriage  of  the  queen. 
Hamlet,  however,  remained  for  some  weeks 
ignorant  of  his  schoolfellows'  arrival  in 
Elsinore. 

Some  three  or  four  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  king.  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern  were  still  absent  from 
Elsinore.  Suddenly  they  were  bidden  to 
repair  forthwith  to  the  court.  Startling 
news  was  abroad.  Prince  Hamlet  had 
gone  mad ! 

The  two  young  men  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  King  Claudius  and  Queen 
Gertrude — were  very  warmly  welcomed  to 
Elsinore.  Said  the  king,  explaiuing  to 
them  the  abrupt  summons  they  had 
received : 

Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you, 

The  heed  we  have  to  use  you  did  provoke 

Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 

Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it, 

Since  not  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 

Resembles  that  it  was.     What  it  should  be, 

More  than  his  father's  death  that  thus  hath  put  him 

So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 

I  cannot  dream  of :  I  entreat  you  both, 

That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 

And  since  so  neighbour' d  to  his  youth  and  humour, 

That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 

Some  little  time  :  so  by  your  companies 

To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather, 

So  much  as  from  occasions  you  may  glean, 

Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus, 

That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

The  queen  addresses  them  in  like  manner, 
and  bears  testimony  to  Hamlet's  good 
opinion  of  them : 

Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talked  of  you ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.    If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile, 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

In  reply,  Rosencrantz  points  out  that  their 
majesties  might  put  their  "dread  pleasures 
more  into  command  than  to  entreaty ;  " 
while  Guildenstern,  for  his  friend  and  him- 
self, promises  obedience,  and  lays  their 
services  at  the  royal  feet.  As  they  quit 
the  scene,  to  be  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Hamlet,  Guildenstern  exclaims 
reverently : 

Heaven  make  our  presence  and  our  practices 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

"  Amen  !  "  says  the  queen. 

Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  were  quite 
prepared  to  find  the  prince  in  a  demented 
state.  That  Hamlet  was  insane  was  the 
general  opinion ;  certainly  the  king  and 
queen  and  the  Lady  Ophelia  so  held ;  as 
for  Polonius,  the  Lord   Chamberlain,  he 


had  very  good  warrant  for  regarding  the 
prince  as  stark  mad.  By-and-by  we  find 
the  grave-digger,  who  may  fairly  be  taken  as 
a  representative  of  the  commonalty  of  Den- 
mark, describing  Hamlet  as  mad — "very 
strangely,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits  " — and, 
therefore,  sent  into  England.  Was  there 
any  reason  why  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern should  arrive  at  a  different  con- 
clusion ?  That  the  young  prince's  aspect 
had  undergone  a  curious  change  we  learn 
from  the  descriptions  furnished  by  Ophelia 
and  by  Claudius.  We  can  hardly  question 
that  Hamlet  seemed  mad. 

He  receives  them  very  heartily.  "My 
excellent  good  friends  !  How  dost  thou, 
Guildenstern  ?  Ah,  Rosencrantz  !  Good 
lads,  how  do  ye  both ; "  and  they  inter- 
change with  him  pleasantries  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  The  prince  is  very  jocose;  he  is 
in  unnaturally  high  spirits.  He  makes 
no  allusion  to  his  father's  death  or  to  his 
mother's  marriage .  T  hey  discuss  indifferent 
topics.  But  presently  he  grows  suspicious. 
He  is  curious  to  know  what  has  brought 
them  to  Elsinore — whether  they  were  or 
not  sent  for  by  the  king  or  queen;  whether 
they  have  really  visited  him  of  their  own 
inclining  ? 

They  hesitate  in  replying.  They  ex- 
change glances,  and  then  come  to  an 
understanding  with  each  other.  They  tell 
him  frankly:  "  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for." 
Thenceforward  Hamlet  regards  them  with 
bitter  distrust,  which  turns  in  time  to  the 
most  vindictive  hatred.  Nevertheless  he 
deals  for  the  while  courteously  with  them ; 
he  bids  them  welcome  to  Elsinore.  Having 
confessed  that  he  was  troubled  with  dreams 
— that  he  had  lost  all  his  mirth,  foregone  all 
custom  of  exercises ;  that  it  had  indeed  gone 
so  heavily  with  his  disposition  that  the 
earth  seemed  to  him  but  a  sterile  promon- 
tory, the  heavens  a  foul  and  pestilent  con- 
gregation of  vapours ;  that  man  delighted 
him  not,  nor  woman  neither— he  now  owns 
to  them  that  his  uncle-father  and  his  aunt- 
mother  are  deceived  ;  that  he  is  but  mad, 
as  he  obscurely  expresses  it,  north-north- 
west ;  and  that  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  south  he  knows  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw ! 

They  hasten  to  report  to  the  king  and 
queen  the  result  of  their  interview.  But 
they  have,  in  truth,  little  to  tell.  The 
following  colloquy  occurs  : 

King.     And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  circumstance, 

Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  con- 
fusion ; 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 
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Ros.        He  does  confess  be  feels  himself  distracted ; 

But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means 
speak. 
dull.      Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded  ; 

But,  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof 

When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  con- 
fession 

Of  his  true  state. 
Queen .  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Eos.        Most  like  a  gentleman. 
Guil.       But  with  much  forcing  of  bis  disposition. 
Ros.        Niggard  of  question ;  but,  of  our  demands, 

Most  free  in  his  reply. 
Queen.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

And  then  they  speak  of  the  players,  and 
of  a  "  kind  of  joy  "  manifested  by  Hamlet 
when  informed  of  the  arrival  at  court  of 
the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  friends 
truthfully  and  accurately  describe  their 
encounter  and  converse  with  the  prince ; 
although  there  may  be  some  trip  of  the 
text  possibly  in  one  of  the  observations  of 
Rosencrantz.  It  seems  likely  that  he  meant 
to  say  that  Hamlet  was  free  of  qifcestion  and 
niggard  of  reply,  rather  than  to  ascribe  to 
him  a  contrary  line  of  conduct.  Was  there 
anything  ignoble  or  unworthy  in  the  task 
undertaken  by  these  young  gentlemen,  or 
in  their  method  of  accomplishing  it  ?  They 
attend  at  court,  and  pledge  themselves  to 
note  the  demeanour  of  Hamlet,  at  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  his  nearest  living  relatives,  the 
king  and  queen.  What  should  they  have 
done  but  this  ?  To  have  refused  their 
aid  would  have  been  disloyal  churlishness. 
Hamlet  is  described  to  them  as  mad.  They 
find  that,  in  the  king's  words,  "  Not  the 
exterior  nor  the  inward  man  resembles 
that  it  was."  They  believe  him  to  be  mad. 
Is  that  surprising  ?  They  have  no  means 
of  knowing  that  he  has  "  put  an  antic  dis- 
position on" — that  he  "essentially  is  not  in 
madness,  but  mad  in  craft."  He  has  not 
taken  them  into  his  confidence  as  he  has 
taken  Horatio.  He  pretends  to  be,  he 
desires  to  be  thought,  a  madman.  Rosen- 
crantz and  Guildenstern,  naturally  enough, 
think  him  one.  They  find  in  him  the  wild- 
ness  of  looks,  and  words,  and  bearing,  with 
the  cunning  and  evasiveness  that  denote 
insanity. 

Their  task  is  a  painful  one,  certainly; 
but  then  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
very  painful.  They  have  to  watch  their 
old  friend  and  playmate,  to  discover,  if 
they  can,  the  cause  of  his  malady,  with  a 
view  to  its  cure.  There  is  nothing  really 
treacherous  in  this.  They  know  nothing 
of  Hamlet's  hatred  of  his  uncle,  or  of  the 
reasons  that  have  induced  that  hatred. 
They  find  the   prince  present   at   court ; 


there  is  no  quarrel  apparent  between  him 
and  the  king,  who  has  publicly  avowed  his 
love  for  him  as  the  most  immediate  to  the 
throne,  his  ehiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and 
son.  He  has  acquiesced  in  the  usurpation 
of  Claudius — if  that  is  to  be  called  a  usur- 
pation, which  seems,  in  truth,  a  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  They  are 
not  choosing  the  uncle's  side  in  preference 
to  the  nephew's ;  they  are  not  consciously 
electing  to  be  of  the  party  of  the  king, 
rather  than  of  the  party  of  the  prince. 
They  are  simply  acting  for  the  benefit  of  a 
madman,  in  accordance  with  the  desires  of 
the  poor  creature's  family — the  madman, 
as  it  happens,  being  one  of  their  own  oldest 
and  dearest  friends. 

That  they  should  have  hesitated  in  re- 
plying to  Hamlet's  question,  as  fco  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  sent  for,  is  intelli- 
gible enough.  They  were  conversing  with 
a  lunatic,  as  they  believed.  They  might 
well  doubt  how  to  answer  him.  Would  it 
be  better  to  deceive  him  or  to  tell  him  the 
truth  ?  Should  he  be  humoured  or  hood- 
winked? They  decide  to  be  perfectly 
candid  with  him,  to  treat  him  as  though 
they  thought  him  sane.  They  tell  him 
plainly  that  they  were  sent  for.  Really, 
he  had  small  ground  to  complain  of  their 
conduct  in  this  respect. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
what  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  do,  is 
done  for  no  fee  or  reward.  There  is  no 
hint  that  they  are  influenced  by  mercenary 
considerations.  The  king  and  queen  pro- 
mise them  no  recompense  for  doing  or  for 
leaving  undone  this  or  that,  but  simply 
"such  thanks  as  fits  a  king's  remem- 
brance." They  are  moved  only  by  their  old 
friendship  for  Hamlet.  If  it  be  urged 
against  them  that  they  place  themselves 
too  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Claudius — 
that  they  become  his  willing  agents  and 
tools — let  it  be  added  that  they  believe  him 
to  have  Hamlet's  interests  and  his  return 
to  sanity  immediately  at  heart,  and  that 
they  really  do  nothing  to  the  injury  of 
their  friend.  Their  manner  to  him  is 
always  tender  and  respectful,  even  when 
he  seems  most  determined  to  ridicule  and 
affront  them. 

They  witness  the  play  of  The  Mouse- 
trap, and,  with  the  rest  of  the  court,  follow 
the  king,  when,  disturbing  the  represen- 
tation by  his  call  for  lights,  he  hurries  off, 
suffering  apparently  from  severe  indis- 
position. To  them  the  exhibition  of  the 
murder  of  Gonzago  is  without  special 
significance;  it  is  a  tragic  performance, 
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and  nothing  more.  Its  relation  to  the 
guilt  of  Claudius  is  known  only  to 
Claudius  himself,  to  Hamlet,  and  to 
Horatio.  The  prince  and  his  friend  re- 
main, therefore,  after  the  departure  of 
the  auditors,  whom  they  have  no  need 
to  follow,  for  they  have  sufficiently  noted 
the  unkennelling  of  Claudius's  occulted 
guilt.  Presently  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern  return.  They  have  been  en- 
trusted with  a  message  from  the  queen  to 
Hamlet. 

Hamlet's  conduct  now  becomes  ex- 
tremely rude  and  wild.  He  speaks  with 
strange  abruptness,  answering  "  Sir "  to 
Guildenstern's  respectful  "  My  lord."  He 
asks  if  the  king  is  drunk,  and  recommends 
that  a  doctor  be  sent  for  on  his  account. 
Guildenstern  says,  patiently,  "  Good,  my 
lord,  put  your  discourse  into  some  frame, 
and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair." 
Hamlet  answers  with  an  irritating  mock 
politeness.  Guildenstern  honestly  expos- 
tulates that  such  courtesy  is  not  "  of  the 
right  breed,"  and  begs  for  "  a  wholesome 
answer ; "  receiving  that,  he  says,  "  I  will 
do  your  mother's  commandment;  if  not, 
your  pardon  and  my  return  shall  be  the 
end  of  my  business."  Hamlet  explains 
that  he  cannot  make  a  wholesome  answer ; 
his  wit  being  diseased.  Thereupon  Guil- 
denstern is  silent.  Rosencrantz  delivers 
the  queen's  message,  after  an  ironic  inter- 
ruption on  the  part  of  Hamlet,  who  says 
at  last,  "  We  shall  obey  were  she  ten  times 
our  mother.  Have  you  any  further  trade 
with  us  ?  "     The  scene  continues : 

Ros.        My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.      So  I  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Bos.  Good,  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 
temper ?  You  do  freely  bar  the  door  of 
your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs 
to  your  friend. 

Ham.      Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in 
Denmark  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  but ' '  While  the  grass  grows," — the  pro- 
verb is  something  musty. 

He  then  summons  the  recorders,  and  re- 
quests of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
in  turn  that  they  will  play  upon  a  pipe, 
telling  them  that  it  is  "as  easy  as  lying" — 
an  unmeaning  sarcasm,  for  they  have  told 
him  no  lies.  He  then  rebukes  them  for 
attempting  to  play  upon  him,  to  pluck  out 
the  heart  of  his  mystery,  sound  his  stops, 
and  so  forth.  Quitting  them,  he  banters 
Polonius  touching  the  shape  of  a  cloud, 
and  finds  himself  fooled  to  the  top  of  his 
bent.  In  truth,  while  simulating  madness, 
he  is  inconsistent  enough  to  be  surprised 


that  the  world  should  take  him  at  his  word, 
and  deem  him  out  of  his  senses. 

The  king  believes  his  own  life  to  be  in 
danger,  and  resolves  upon  despatching 
Hamlet  to  England,  with  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern  for  his  companions. 

The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

The  two  friends  approve  of  this  plan.  They 
are  convinced  of  the  king's  danger ;  he  may 
have  furnished  them  with  reasons  for  this 
opinion ;  but  at  any  rate  they  have  heard 
the  terms  in  which  Hamlet  has  spoken  of 
the  king,  his  complaint  of  lack  of  advance- 
ment, and  his  reference  to  the  musty  pro- 
verb, "While  the  grass  grows,"  &c.  They 
perceive  that  danger  to  Claudius  signifies 
danger  to  Denmark  in  its  present  state  ; 
that  the  "  lives  of  many  "  depend  and  rest 
upon  the  safety  of  the  king.  Says  Rosen- 
crantz, sagaciously  enough : 

The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel 
Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

Then  comes  the  murder  of   Polonius. 

The  necessity  for  Hamlet's  departure  is 

now  more  than  ever  urgent.  As  Claudius 
observes  to  the  queen  : 

His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 

To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 

Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered  ? 

It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 

Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt, 

This  mad  young  man. 

Hamlet  has  hidden  the  body;  for  what  pur- 
pose, except  to  increase  his  reputation  for 
insanity,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Rosen- 
crantz and  Guildenstern  seek  him,  at  the 
king's  request,  to  learn  from  him  the  hiding- 
place.  He  baffles  their  inquiries  for  some 
time  by  means  of  insulting,  vague,  and 
incoherent  replies.  He  charges  Rosen- 
crantz, unreasonably  enough,  with  being 
"a  sponge"  that  "soaks  up  the  king's 
countenance,  his  rewards,  his  authorities." 
At  last  he  admits  to  Claudius,  in  very 
callous  terms,  that  the  remains  of  the 
chamberlain  may  be  found,  or  nosed,  "  as 
you  go  up  the  stairs  into  the  lobby." 
Claudius  then  explains  to  him  that,  because 
of  this  deed  and  for  his  especial  safety,  he 
must  journey  to  England.  With  this  ar- 
rangement Hamlet  has  already  by  some 
means  become  acquainted  ;  he  consents  to 
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it.  The  king  addresses  himself  to  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  : 

Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed  ahoard ; 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night : 
Away ;  for  everything  is  sealed  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair  :  pray  you,  make  haste. 

They  are  last  seen  in  Hamlet's  company, 
when,  on  "  a  plain  in  Denmark,"  he  meets 
Fortinbras  and  his  forces  marching,  and 
asks  questions  concerning  the  objects  of 
their  advance. 

But  we  have  further  tidings  of  the  two 
friends  presently.  Hamlet  informs  Horatio 
by  letter  that  "  'Ere  we  were  two  days  at 
sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment 
gave  us  chase.  Finding  ourselves  too  slow 
of  sail,  we  put  on  a  compelled  valour;  in 
the  grapple  I  boarded  them ;  on  the  instant 
they  got  clear  of  our  ship ;  so  I  alone 
became  their  prisoner.  They  have  dealt 
with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy ;  but  they 
knew  what  they  did ;  I  am  to  do  a  good 
turn  for  them."  And  presently  he  adds  : 
"  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  hold  their 
course  for  England  ;  of  them  I  have  much 
to  tell  thee.  Farewell.  He  that  thou 
knowest  thine,  Hamlet." 

Returned  to  Denmark,  he  tells  Horatio 
the  story  of  his  adventure  at  sea — not  very 
immediately,  however,  for  he  has  first  to 
talk  to  the  grave-digger,  and  then  to  witness 
the  burial  of  Ophelia.  He  could  obtain  no 
sleep,  it  seems,  and  so  rose  from  his  cabin 
in  the  dark,  and  secured  possession  of  the 
sealed  paper  with  which  Claudius  had 
entrusted  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
for  delivery  in  England.  He  made  bold — 
his  fears  forgetting  manners — to  unseal 
this  document,  and  found  it  to  contain 
an  exact  command — "larded  with  many 
several  sorts  of  reasons  " — to  strike  off  his 
head  forthwith  upon  his  landing,  without 
staying  for  the  grinding  of  an  axe !  He, 
as  he  explains,  sat  him  down  and  "  devised 
a  new  commission ; "  in  other  words,  he 
forged  a  despatch  from  Claudius  imploring 
England — 

That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents, 
Without  debatement  further,  more  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death, 
Not  shriving  time  allowed. 

He  adds  that  having  his  father's  signet  in 
his  purse — the  model  of  the  Danish  seal 
used  by  Claudius — he 

Folded  the  writ  up  in  the  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscribed  it  j   gave't  the   impression ;   placed    it 

safely, 
The  changing  never  known. 

Horatio  makes  little  objection  to  this  act 
of  treachery  and  murder.     "  So  Guilden- 


stern and  Rosencrantz  go  to  it,"  he  says 
simply.  But  perhaps  there  is  something 
of  sorrow  or  reproach  in  his  tone,  for 
Hamlet  hastens  to  observe  : 

Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow  : 

and  he  derives  this  moral  from  the  case : 

'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  naturecomes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

So  he  dismisses  his  slaughtered  friends  for 
ever  from  his  consideration.  Throughout 
the  scene,  indeed,  Hamlet  has  betrayed  ex- 
traordinary lack  of  feeling  and  humanity  ; 
in  his  exultation  at  the  success  of  his 
strategy,  he  seems  to  have  lost  all  sense  of 
its  exceeding  cruelty. 

Only  once  more  do  the  unhappy  Rosen- 
crantz and  Guildenstern  obtain  mention. 
The  duel  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes  has 
been  fought,  and  all  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences duly  exhibited.  The  stage  is 
strewn  with  dead  bodies.  Horatio  and 
Osric  are  almost  the  only  survivors  of 
the  dramatis  persons,  when  Fortinbras 
enters  in  company  with  the  ambassador 
from  England,  who  justly  remarks  : 

The  sight  is  dismal ; 
And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  f  ultilled 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  are  dead  : 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Says  Horatio,  pointing,  we  may  assume, 
to  the  corpse  of  Claudius  : 

Not  from  his  mouth, 
Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 

And  not  a  word  more  is  said  about  the 
matter,  Horatio  being  particularly  careful 
not  to  betray  the  prince's  share  in  the 
deaths  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
So  that  if  Hamlet  is  really,  as  seems 
beyond  question,  chargeable  with  the 
murder  of  his  unhappy  friends  and  fellow- 
students,  Horatio  becomes  accountable  as 
an  accessory  after  the  fact. 

Did  they  deserve  their  fate?  What 
was  their  offence  ?  They  sought  to  dis- 
cover, in  obedience  to  the  desires  and 
directions  of  the  king  and  queen,  the 
cause  of  Hamlet's  insanity ;  and,  with  that 
object,  questioned  and  watched  him.  Of 
nothing  more  serious  can  they  be  fairly 
accused.  For  it  is  not  credible  that  they 
were  privy  to  the  king's  design  upon  his 
nephew's  life,  or  were  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  sealed  despatch  en- 
trusted   to    their  care.      They  were   the 
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•companions  of  Hamlet  on  his  voyage  to 
England,  but  they  were  not  his  jailors, 
still  less  were  they  his  assassins ;  and  the 
journey  was  undertaken  with  his  full 
consent,  that  he  might  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  the  murder  of  Polonius.  Of 
course  the  safety  of  Claudius  was  an 
additional  motive,  but  not  necessarily  an 
unworthy  one,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned; they  knew  nothing  to  his  pre- 
judice— he  was  their  king,  and  they  his 
loyal  subjects. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  much 
change  can  be  effected  in  the  popular 
view  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
They  are  not  seen  to  advantage  on  the 
stage ;  they  say  nothing  foolish,  and  yet  a 
certain  ludicrous  air  incessantly  attends 
them.  They  are  too  inseparable,  perhaps  ; 
poor  wretches !  even  in  their  death  they 
were  not  divided.  They  are  so  concordant 
that  they  seem  to  possess  but  one  mind 
between  them.  Their  characters  differ  in 
no  respect;  the  speeches  of  Rosencrantz 
might  be  spoken  by  Guildenstern,  or 
Rosencrantz  might  appropriate  the  obser- 
vations of  Guildenstern ;  no  harm  would 
come  of  such  a  proceeding,  or  incongruity 
or  inconvenience — probably  nobody  would 
find  it  out.  Indeed,  on  the  stage  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them — to  discover 
which  is  Rosencrantz,  which  Guildenstern. 
And  the  characters  are,  as  a  rule,  assigned 
to  the  very  wdrst  of  players ;  if  they  are  fit 
for  nothing  else  they  yet  are  held  fit  to 
personate  these  two  unhappy  gentlemen. 
It  is  forgotten  that  they  are  the  dear 
friends  and  associates  of  a  prince.  They 
are  thrust  into  shabby  and  ill-fitting 
clothes.  They  are  of  uncomely  bearing,  of 
uncouth  aspect;  as  a  rule,  either  Rosen- 
crantz is  bow-legged,  or  Guildenstern  is 
knock-kneed.  The  spectators  cannot  but 
share  Hamlet's  contempt  for  them — can 
scarcely  withhold  sympathy  from  his  scorn- 
ful and  cruel  treatment  of  them — although, 
to  be  sure,  in  all  acting  editions  of  the 
play,  their  ultimate  fate  is  not  told  to 
the  audience :  there  is  suppression  of  all 
mention  of  Hamlet's  murder  of  his  early 
friends.  And  they  are  by  no  means  what 
are  called  grateful  parts — they  bring  no 
guerdon  of  applause  to  their  impersonators. 
A  representative  of  the  subordinate  cha- 
racter of  Francisco  is  said,  on  one  occasion, 
to  have  obtained  hearty  plaudits'  by  his 
sympathetic  delivery  of  the  simple  passage : 

For  this  relief,  much  thanks  :  'tis  hitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

But  no  such  chance  is  permitted  either  to 


Rosencrantz  or  to  Guildenstern;  nothing 
they  say  or  do  has  ever  moved  a  spectator 
to  clap  his  hands,  or  to  ejaculate  an  ap- 
proving cheer.  Their  portion  is  neglect 
and  contempt,  from  the  rising  of  the  cur- 
tain even  to  its  going  down  again.  Poor 
Rosencrantz !  Unhappy  Guildenstern ! 


DOG  WORSHIP. 


There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  it 
from  an  ordinary  barber's  shop,  into  which  a 
man  might,  if  he  felt  so  disposed,  step  in  for 
the  purpose  of  being  shaved,  or  of  having 
his  hair  brushed.  It  will  be  easily  under- 
stood, then,  that  I  was  not  a  little  astonished, 
on  pushing  open  the  door  and  taking  two 
downward  steps,  to  discover  the  proprietor, 
in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  with  a  white  bibbed 
apron  on,  busy  with  the  tools  of  his  craft 
on  a  four-footed  customer — a  .  shaggy- 
coated  dog  of  the  smallest  size. 

It  was  evident  that  the  favoured  animal 
had  just  been  luxuriating  in  a  warm  bath. 
With  tender  solicitude  the  barber  was  rub- 
bing him  dry,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
shop  was  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  brown 
Windsor  soap.  The  dog  and  the  barber 
did  not  have  it  all  to  themselves,  however. 
The  operation  in  progress  was  watched, 
with  moody  interest,  by  an  individual  of 
not  particularly  prepossessing  appearance 
— a  seedy  and  threadbare  man  in  shabby 
black,  who  looked  like  an  out-of-work 
tailor  or  weaver.  I  thought,  at  the 
moment,  that  the  pair  gave  a  guilty  start 
as  I  appeared  before  them,  and  I  straight- 
way came  to  the  sagacious  conclusion  that, 
by  chance,  I  had  stumbled  on  a  discovery 
similar  to  that  which  was  revealed  to  a 
certain  man  who  went  down  to  Jericho. 
It  was  as  clear  a  case  as  possible.  The 
lanky  man  with  the  threadbare  coat  and 
the  hungry  visage,  although  possibly  a 
tailor  or  a  weaver  by  trade,  had  essayed 
to  improve  his  fortune  by  dog-stealing.  I 
knew  that  when  a  watch  was  stolen  the 
thief's  first  business  was  to  carry  it  to  an 
obliging  friend,  who  would  erase  such 
marks  and  numbers  as  might  lead  to  its 
identification.  There  could  be  no  question 
that  the  barber  was  a  confederate  of  the 
dog-stealer,  and  that  by  a  skilful  use  of  the 
scissors — and,  perhaps,  of  hair-dye  also — 
was  able  so  to  alter  an  animal's  appearance, 
that  even  its  fond  mistress  would  find  it 
difficult  to  swear  to  it. 

"If  you  will  take  a  seat,  sir,  and 
amuse  yourself  with  the  newspaper  for 
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five  minutes,"  remarked  the  barber,  civilly, 
"  I  shall  be  at  your  service."  It  was  a 
ticklish  situation.  There  was  once  a 
barber,  Sweeny  Todd  by  name,  if  I 
rightly  remember,  who  kept  a  shop  in 
Fleet- street,  ostensibly  for  cutting  hair  and 
mowing  beards,  but  whose  real  business 
was  the  cutting  of  human  throats.  There 
was  a  trap -door  in  the  floor  of  Sweeny's 
shop  on  which  the  victim's  chair  was 
placed,  and,  after  he  had  been  lathered, 
Mr.  Todd  would  say,  "  Just  tilt  your  head 
a  little  farther  back,  sir,  so  as  I  may  get 
at  the  underneath  part !"  And  then — slish  ! 
and  in  a  jiffy  the  body  was  robbed,  the 
bolt  that  held  the  trap  withdrawn,  a  splash 
was  heard  in  the  turbulently  flowing  Fleet- 
ditch  below,  and  a  mop  and  a  handful  of 
clean  sawdust  made  the  shop  clean  and 
tidy  for  the  next  customer.  Might  not  this 
be  the  fate  in  store  for  me,  the  villainous 
haircutter's  suavity  being  merely  a  blind  ? 
I  need  not  be  shaved  at  all  events;  I 
would  merely  have  my  hair  brushed  and 
my  whiskers  trimmed.  An  assault  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  might  be  painful ;  but  it 
was  hardly  likely  that  the  first  snick  would 
do  my  business,  and  in  a  tussle  I  felt  pretty 
confident  who  would  get  the  best  of  it.  So 
I  sat  down  and  opened  out  the  newspaper, 
before  carelessly  observing  that  I  was  in 
no  hurry ;  at  the  same  time  resolved  to 
diligently  watch  and  listen. 

Remarked  the  moody  man  to  the  barber : 
"  Are  you  sure  that  you  wrenched  all  the 
soap  out  of  his  hair?  'cos  if  you  haven't 
it  will  tell  up  in  his  weight,  you  know." 

"He's  as  clean  as  a  new  pin,"  replied 
the  barber,  brushing  away  at  the  little 
animal's  silky  fleece.  "  You  ought  to  be 
as  proud  of  him  as  a  mother  is  of  her 
new-born  babby.  He's  a  beauty,  there's 
no  mistake  about  that." 

"  Ah !  it's  all  very  well  for  you  that 
haven't  got  him  on  your  mind,"  said  the 
moody  man,  dejectedly;  "he's  too  much 
of  a  beauty  for  me." 

"  How  !  too  much  ?  " 

"  Three  ounces  too  much.  I  should  be  a 
happy  man  if  it  wasn't  for  that  blessed 
three  ounces.  Hain't  there  no  how  that 
you  could  get  it  off  of  him  ?  " 

"Couldn't  possibly  be  done,"  returned 
the  barber,  decidedly  ;  "  couldn't  be  done, 
Mr.  Wix.  Of  the  two  he  has  been  brought 
down  too  fine  as  it  is.  If  you  go  tamper- 
ing with  him,  as  sure  as  eggs  you'll  under- 
mine his  constitootion." 

"  Well,  it's  a  pretty  state  of  things  !  " 
broke  out  the  other,  after  a  few  seconds' 


silent  pondering  on  the  barber's  last  words ; 
"  'pon  my  soul  it  is  a  very  pretty  thing 
that  a  man  is  to  have  all  the  'appiness 
haunted  out  of  him  just  because  a  dawg — 
a  dumb  dawg,  mind  yer — can't  be  got  to 
waste  three  ounces  of  his  weight." 

And  he  laughed  a  laugh  which  would 
have  been  hollow,  but  for  the  bitterness 
in  it. 

"Nature  is  nature,  Mr.  Wix,"  remarked 
the  little  barber,  soothingly. 

"  A  dumb  dawg,  mind  yer  !  "  Mr.  Wix 
repeated,  as  though  it  would  have  been  a 
considerable  mitigation  of  the  injury  if  the 
offending  animal  had  been  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  speech  ;  "  and  yet  by  hook  nor 
by  crook  can  he  be  got  to  part  with  that 
confounded  extra  three  ounces,  which  would 
make  such  a  difference  to  me,  and  which  he 
no  more  wants,  sir,  than  the  sea  wants 
rain-water." 

And  throwing  down  sixpence,  he  wrapped 
the  by  this  time  finished  animal  in  an  old 
silk  pocket-handkerchief,  and,  thrusting  it 
in  at  the  bosom  of  his  waistcoat,  stalked, 
muttering,  out  of  the  shop. 

By  this  time  it  was  evident  to  me  that  I 
had  been  too  hasty.  From  some  mysterious 
cause  or  other,  the  man  appeared  to  regard 
the  valuable  little  dog  as  an  affliction  rather 
than  as  a  prize ;  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  had  he  stolen  it.  And  now 
that  I  came  to  observe  the  barber  more 
attentively,  he  was  not  in  the  least  like  the 
cross-eyed,  goblin-visaged  person  Sweeny 
Todd  was  represented  as  being;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  rather  a  pleasant-looking 
little  man. 

"  There  goes  a  poor  fellow  to  be  pitied, 
sir,"  he  remarked  as  the  door  closed 
on  Mr.  Wix's  retreating  form ;  "  he's  got  a 
large  family  too.  I  hope  he  won't  be  drove 
to  drinking !  " 

"  What  should  drive  him  to  drinking  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Disappointment,  sir.  Buying  a  goose 
warranted  to  lay  golden  eggs,  which  turn 
out  to  be  only  Brummagem  gilt.  That, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking,  is  his  case,  sir." 
"  But  what's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 
"  Nothing  the  matter  with  him ;  it's  the 
dog  that's  the  cause — the  innocent  cause, 
I  may  say — of  Mr.  Wix's  trouble.  You  see 
it  is  this  way,  sir.  Mr.  Wix — which  he's  a 
heasy-chair  maker,  and  used  to  keep  his 
dozen  hands — is  what  we  call  atoy  fancier :  a 
fancier  of  toy  dogs  that  is.  There's  lots  of 
'em  about  here,  and  their  meeting-house  of 
reg'ler  show-nights,  on  Sunday  evenings, 
is  the  Three  Pigeons  up  the  street.     It  is 
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reckoned  a  kind  of  honour  to  be  chairman 
of  the  room,  because,  you  must  know,  that 
a  man  can  only  occupy  that  post  by  virtue 
of  his  owning  the  smallest  and  most  elegant 
animal  present.  Now  it  has  been  the  one 
object  of  Mr.  Wix's  life  to  get  into  that 
chair.  They  do  say  that  he  broke  up  a 
good  home  to  raise  enough  to  buy  that 
handsome  little  Maltese  you  saw  me  titty- 
wating  just  now,  and  he  made  sure  of  the 
seat  this  time.  But  he's  got  a  rival.  Mr. 
Mossul,  the  tripe-dresser  up  the  street,  he's 
a  toy  fancier  too,  and  he  has  held  the  chair 
at  the  Pigeons  for  a  year  and  more.  He's 
a  warm  man,  and  not  easy  to  turn  when 
once  he  sets  his  mind  on  anything.  Well, 
sir,  at  the  last  moment,  when  Mr.  Wix 
thought  that  victory  was  sure — when  he 
had  ackshally  made  ready  a  bit  of  supper 
for  the  members  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
buying  the  tripe  of  Mossul  himself  and 
inviting  him  to  peck  a  bit — at  the  very 
last  moment,  when  everybody  was  con- 
gratulating Wix  on  his  pluck  and  spirit, 
•  Why,'  says  Mossul,  with  that  aggrawating 
grin  of  his,  '  if  it  was  only  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  or  so  lighter,  it  would  be  about  the 
same  weight  as  this  new  little  thing  of 
mine.'  It  was  true  too.  Nobody  knows 
what  he  gave  for  it — forty  sovereigns  I 
have  heard — but  he  sent  to  Brussels  for  it 
on  purpose,  and  there  it  was;  and  there 
Mossul  was  as  firm  fixed  to  the  chair  as 
ever.  It  was  a  severe  blow  for  Mr.  Wix  ; 
he  hasn't  been  the  same  man  since." 

Farther  conversation  put  the  little  barber 
and  myself  on  quite  friendly  terms.  He 
confided  to  me  that  he  too  was  a  bit  of  a 
fancier,  and  owned  a  toy  "  Skye,"  for  which 
he  had  refused  its  weight  in  half-crowns. 
"  If  you  take  an  interest  in  such  things, 
sir,"  said  he,  "why  not  look  in  at  the 
Three  Pigeons  some  Sunday  evening  ? 
To-morrow  there  will  be  a  good  muster, 
and  Mossul  is  almost  sure  to  be  there. 
You'll  find  us  select,  and  in  company  with 
dogs  that  no  gentleman  need  be  ashamed 
of  being  seen  with.  We  ain't  in  general 
free  to  strangers,  but  you  may  mention 
my  name  and  you'll  find  it  all  right." 

And  so  it  came  about,  the  following 
Sunday  evening,  just  after  the  gas  was 
lit,  I  whispered  the  name  of  my  friendly 
barber  to  the  young  lady  who  officiated 
behind  the  bar  of  the  Three  Pigeons, 
and  she  affably  directed  me  to  the  parlour 
— a  low,  long,  ill-ventilated  room,  with  a 
stronger  flavour  of  dogs  in  the  air  than 
was  quite  agreeable  to  anyone  unaddicted 
to  canine  worship.      There   was   already 


a  fair  sprinkling  of  company  present, 
mostly  of  the  Mr.  Wix  type,  shabby  and 
threadbare,  Sunday  though  it  was ;  never- 
theless serene  content  beamed  in  every 
countenance.  It  was  announced  in  the 
independent  cock  of  every  man's  hat  or 
cap,  in  the  way  in  which  he  smacked  his 
lips  after  his  beer,  and  more  especially  in 
the  manner  of  his  smoking  his  pipe.  The 
man  whose  mind  is  ill  at  ease  was  never 
yet  able  to  get  out  of  a  pipe-bowl  all 
the  enjoyment  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 
Tobacco  should  be  coaxed  and  humoured, 
not  worried.  The  man  of  care  snatches 
at  his  smoke  in  jerky  puffs,  and  bites  the 
sealing-wax;  whereas  the  individual  whose 
present  happiness  is  complete,  sucks  tran- 
quilly at  his  pipe-stem,  and  leisurely  emits 
the  cloudy  result  in  one  full  volume.  The 
company  in  the  Three  Pigeons'  parlour 
did  this  to  a  man.  They  could  afford 
to  do  it.  What  are  broadcloth  and  clean 
linen  to  a  man  who  has  his  "fancy  ?  "  Each 
man  had  the  latter — not  ignobly  chained 
to  the  leg  of  a  chair,  or  made  to  crouch 
under  the  table  ;  but  accommodated  with 
some  sort  of  fancy  little  rug  or  cushion  to 
lie  on,  and  space  beside  the  pot  or  glass  at 
its  master's  elbow.  The  bipeds  were  the 
masters,  of  course ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the 
dogs  had  the  best  of  it  in  point  of  genteel 
and  well-bred  appearance.  There  was  one 
man  with  the  seams  of  his  old  black  coat 
showing  white,  and  his  unmentionables 
patched  with  pieces  of  different  material 
and  complexion  from  the  original ;  a  man, 
moreover,  whose  great,  hacked  -  about 
hands  showed  him  to  be  a  tremendously 
hard  drudge  at  some  kind  of  work ;  and 
his  object  of  worship  was  a  hairless  little 
monstrosity  in  terrier  shape,  with  a  mere 
skeleton  of  a  tail,  and  ribs  that  might  be 
counted.  Its  collar  was  of  red  morocco, 
with  silver  ornamentation  ;  and  a  slender 
silver  chain  was  attached  to  it,  terminating 
with  a  silver  ring,  which  encircled  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  man's  horny  hand  like 
a  wedding-ring.  The  terrier,  I  was  told, 
was  worth  ten  pounds.  I  don't  believe 
that  for  any  single  article  of  its  master's 
apparel  an  old-clothes  man  would  have 
given  tenpence.  Another  fancier's  "  toy  " 
was  reclining  on  a  cosy  cloth  of  quilted 
satin,  trimmed  with  fur.  Being  afflicted 
with  a  cold  in  his  head,  this  poor  man  was 
compelled  to  the  frequent  use  of  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  unmistakably 
part  of  a  duster  of  blue  cotton  check,  and 
which  he  carried  in  his  battered  old  hat. 
There    was    not    much    conversation. 
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When  a  new-comer  arrived  he  briefly  bade 
the  company  "  Good  evening,"  and  seated 
himself  on  his  accustomed  chair.  Then, 
having  given  his  order  to  the  waiter,  he 
produced  from  one  pocket  something 
tasty  and  comfortable  for  his  "  toy  "  to 
repose  on,  and  from  another  pocket  the 
toy  itself ;  and  having  arranged  the  one 
on  the  other  in  a  convenient  position  for 
contemplation,  he  lit  his  pipe,  accom- 
modated his  elbows,  and  fell  to  smoking 
and  blissful  cogitation.  The  only  man  in 
the  room  who  did  not  appear  perfectly 
happy  was  Mr.  Wix.  He  must  have  kept 
his  magnificent  little  Maltese  with  great 
care  since  I  last  beheld  it,  for  it  was  as 
silky  and  spick-and-span,  as  when  it  left 
the  hands  of  the  barber.  But  the  old 
cloud  was  on  Mr.  Wix's  brow ;  the  soul  of 
the  fancier  was  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
of  that  inexorable  three  ounces.  "  How 
are  you,  Mr.  Wix  ?  "  somebody  asked  in 
tones  of  friendly  condolence.  "  What's 
the  use  of  aggravating  a  cove  ?  "  snapped 
Mr.  Wix,  fiercely.  "  Put  yourself  in  my 
place,  and  ask  yourself  how  you  would 
be?" 

There  was  a  cheerful  though  subdued 
buzz  of  greeting,  as  Mr.  Mossul  came  in. 
He  was  a  mild-looking  little  man,  smartly 
dressed,  in  a  plum-coloured  velveteen  coat 
and  a  black  velvet  waistcoat,  plentifully 
festooned  with  silver  watch-chain ;  and  he 
wore  his  highly-polished,  curly-rimmed 
hat  at  an  angle,  denoting  easy  circum- 
stances. But  the  most  remarkable  points 
about  Mr.  Mossul  were  his  forehead  and  his 
hair.  The  former  was  protuberant,  the 
latter  of  a  rich  tan-colour,  and  sleek  and 
silky.  It  was  parted  down  the  middle, 
and  looped  under  all  round,  so  as  to 
conceal  his  ears,  and  hide  the  division 
between  his  head  and  his  coat-collar.  It 
was  impossible  to  gaze  on  Mr.  Mossul 
without  being  immediately  reminded  of  a 
King  Charles's  spaniel.  Passing  down  the 
room,  Mr.  Mossul  took  his  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  centre  table,  and  at  once  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  him  in  expectation. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  ill  at  ease. 
He  sat  with  his  hand  screening  his  eyes 
for  a  few  moments,  and  presently,  in  a 
faint  voice,  requested  William,  the  waiter, 
to  bring  him  the  least  drop  of  neat 
brandy.  Mr.  Wix  furtively  glanced  at  him, 
his  eyes  kindling  with  malicious  hope. 

"Nothing  wrong,  Mr.  Mossul,  I  hope?" 
a  friend  inquired. 

Mr.  Mossul  raised  his  head,  with  his  face 
as  white  almost  as  a  dinner-napkin. 


"  Jess  has  had  a  fit ! "  he  said,  in  a 
hushed  voice. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  consternation, 
and,  to  conceal  his  malignant  emotion,  Mr. 
Wix  seized  his  pint  pot  and  held  it  to  his 
lips  until  it  was  empty. 

"  She  had  a  fit  as  nigh  two  o'clock 
this  morning  as  a  toucher,"  continued  the 
afflicted  tripe-dresser;  "and  I  don't  believe 
that  the  missus  and  me  had  forty  winks 
of  sleep  atween  us  arterwards.  Foamed 
at  the  mouth,  she  did,  and  her  hind  legs 
twitched  paralytic  like.  And,  do  you 
know,  gentlemen,  my  missus,  singular 
enough,  had  a  dream " 

"  Oh,  blow  about  the  dream ;  how  about 
the  dog  ?  Is  it  dead  ?  That's  the  point." 
It  was  Mr.  Wix  who  spoke. 

The  tripe-dresser  regarded  him  with  a 
peculiar  expression  of  countenance  ere  he 
replied. 

"  Goodness  gracious  forbid,  sir.  She  is 
alive,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  hearty  again, 
and  well  as  ever.  If  the  attack  has  had  any 
effect  at  all  on  her,  it  has  made  her  half  an 
ounce  or  so  lighter  ;  but  that's  nothing  to 
fret  about,  as  you'll  agree,  Mr.  Wix." 

And,  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  corroborate 
his  statement,  Mr.  Mossul's  shop-boy  at 
that  moment  entered  the  parlour  with  Jess, 
the  silken  mite  of  a  spaniel,  in  a  choice  little 
satin-lined  basket,  barking  and  frisky. 

It  was  almost  painful  to  watch  the 
wicked  hope  fading  out  of  Mr.  Wix's  eyes, 
to  give  place  to  the  expression  of  sullen 
despair,  that  had  so  long  resided  in  them. 
He  endeavoured  to  rally  and  affect  good 
humour,  but  it  was  a  dismal  failure,  and 
after  a  while  he  pretended  suddenly  to 
recollect  an  appointment  with  a  friend, 
and  taking  up  his  "toy,"  which  was  to 
him  as  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  to  Sindbad, 
he  gloomily  took  his  departure. 


HARVEST. 

The  corn-land  is  lying  in  brief,  deep  rest, 
While  tempest  is  sullen,  or  sunshine  blithe ; 

Sweet  is  the  scent  of  the  furrow  refreshed 
After  the  raid  of  the  pitiless  scythe. 

Now  recks  it  little — come  shower  or  sun — 

The  harvest  is  carried,  the  work  is  done. 

The  jubilant  summer  has  yielded  its  sway, 
And  August  has  lavished  its  gold  on  the  year ; 

Magic  of  moonlight,  dazzle  of  day, 
One  long  laughter  with  never  a  tear ! 

Harvest  of  Happiness,  gathered  and  stored, 

Winds  cannot  scatter  the  ample  hoard. 

Awe  of  the  mountain,  and  calm  of  the  lake, 
Mirth  of  the  valley,  and  sigh  of  the  breeze  ; 

Freedom  of  upland,  and  moorland,  and  brake, 
Music  of  forests,  of  torrents,  of  seas  : 

Harvest  of  Memories,  golden  and  gay ; 

Fear  not  for  dearth  in  the  wintry  day. 
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Smooth,  out  the  seaweed,  and  dream  o'er  its  spells ; 

Tighten  and  tie  up  the  salt-laden  tresses ; 
Little  ones,  lay  by  the  basket  and  shells, 

Put  on  the  shoes  again,  turn  down  the  dresses. 
Harvest  of  Health,  in  its  happiest  guise, 
Rosy-brown  faces  and  laughter-lit  eyes. 

Ah !  but  the  woods  in  their  midsummer  green  ! 

Bright  with  the  flow  of  the  musical  river  : 
Shading  soft  blushes  with  tenderest  screen, 

Touched  with  an  echo  of  voices  that  quiver. 
Harvest  of  Love !    Is  it  anything  new  ? 
Should  Cupid  not  gather  his  harvest  too  ? 


OLD  TOWNS  BY  THE  SEA. 

SEAFOKD. 

The  little  town  to  the  westward  of 
Beachy  Head  is  interesting  from  several 
points  of  view.  It  is  a  sometime  port — a 
"  limb "  of  the  great  Cinque  Port  of 
Hastings,  but  long  since  disestablished  by 
the  caprices  of  the  sea;  a  sometime  borough, 
disfranchised — after  returningWilliam  Pitt 
and  George  Canning  to  Parliament — by 
the  first  Reform  Bill ;  a  present  corpora- 
tion threatened  with  disintegration  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke ;  and,  at  least,  so  I  am 
assured,  a  future  watering  -  place.  The 
experience  of  the  past  season  has  raised 
extraordinary  hopes  in  the  Seaford  bosom 
that  the  eagle  "  displayed,"  who  forms 
the  particular  cognisance  of  the  town,  is 
destined  to  flap  his  wings  over  a  watering- 
place  rivalling  Folkestone  and  Eastbourne. 
Should  these  anticipations  be  realised,  the 
now  quiet  little  town,  in  size  a  mere  village, 
will  afford  one  more  instance  of  the  revivi- 
fying power  of  the  locomotive.  In  olden 
times  Seaford  drew  its  wealth  from  the 
ocean,  by  the  many  methods  then  open  to 
English  enterprise ;  but  as  a  port  it  has 
been  extinct  for  many  centuries.  Inasmuch 
as  Seaford  is  in  Sussex,  it  is  quite  unne- 
cessary to  remark  that  enthusiastic  anti- 
quaries have  made  it  a  claimant  for  the 
honour  of  being  the  successor  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Anderida,  but,  as  Mr.  Mark 
Antony  Lower  has  decided  the  vexed  ques- 
tion in  favour  of  Pevensey,  it  must  rest  its 
historic  merits  on  events  later  than  the 
Roman  occupation.  It  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  great  battles  between  Briton 
and  Saxon,  and  in  later  days  of  a  pious 
robbery.  There  was  once  a  local  saint, 
Lewinna  by  name,  whose  relics  excited  in 
the  breast  of  a  certain  Balgerus,  a  monk 
of  St.  Winocs  Bergue,  a  noble  ambition  to 
carry  them  off  to  Flanders.  He  set  sail, 
and  arrived  at  Seaford  about  the  year 
1058,  and  piously  stole  the  relics  and 
conveyed  them  to  Bergue,  where  the 
usual  miracles  were  wrought  by  them. 
From   the  great   house   of   De  Warenne 


the  burgh  of  Seaford  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Poynings,  the  Fitz-Alans, 
the  Mowbrays,  and  their  heritors  the 
Howards.  On  the  latter  family  being 
dispossessed,  it  was  given,  by  James  the 
First,  to  the  Lord  Monteagle  who  blew  up 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  probably,  but  certainly  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Builder,  the  burgh 
enjoyed  the  full  liberties  and  immunities 
of  a  Cinque  Port,  and  duly  sent  its  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Cinque  Ports  Parliament 
held  at  New  Romney.  It  also  came  in  for 
more  than  a  fair  share  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  but  held  out  bravely  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  the  port  was  finally 
closed  by  accumulations  of  shingle.  There 
was  a  great  fortifying  of  Seaford,  during 
the  Armada  days,  with  "falcons  and  fal- 
conets," but  its  prosperity  was  dead  and 
gone  long  before  that  date,  and  the  town 
was  for  all  practical  purposes  removed  far 
inland.  It  would  seem  that,  in  the  more 
prosperous  dajs  of  Seaford,  the  Poynings 
family  attempted  to  build  an  entirely  new 
town  within  its  boundaries ;  but  fire,  sword, 
and  pestilence  lay  heavy  on  the  Sussex 
port,  till  at  last  it  drooped,  gradually  to  the 
condition  of  a  pocket  borough,  returning, 
up  to  1831,  two  members  from  a  population 
of  nine  hundred  souls.  To  this  pass  had 
come  a  Cinque  Port,  dating,  probably,  from 
the  Confessor,  and  endowed  by  a  fresh 
charter  of  incorporation,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  with  full  power  of  self- 
government  and  immunities  from  all  "Toll 
and  Custom,  namely,  from  Lastage,  Toll- 
age,  Passage,  Rivage,  Appensage,  Wreck, 
and  for  all  their  selling  and  buying  through- 
out the  king's  dominions ;  with  Soc  and 
Sac,  and  Toll,  and  Them,  freedom  from 
all  Shires,  Hundreds,  assizes  of  judges 
itinerant,  and  all  other  suits  and  business 
due  to  the  King ;  from  all  summons  of 
sheriffs,  escheators,  and  coroners ;  and  from 
empanelment  in  any  assizes,  juries,  or  other 
inquisitions  whatsoever." 

So  far  as  seals  and  signatures  can  ensure 
perpetuity,  all  these  rights  are  guaranteed 
in  the  charter  yet  in  possession  of  the 
bailiff,  jurats,  and  freemen  who  form  the 
worshipful  corporation  of  Seaford ;  but 
many  of  the  immunities  vanished  with 
the  port,  about  the  time  that  the  royal 
navy  became  an  established  fact.  To  the 
wanderer  strolling  along  the  beach  at  Sea- 
ford, it  appears  impossible  that  the  place 
could  ever  have  been  a  port.  In  front 
roars  the  sea,  dashing  its  foam-crested 
waves  against  the  barrier  it  has  itself  up- 
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heaved — a  sea-wall  of  shingle,  stretching 
away  right  and  left  in  a  wilderness  of 
stones,  which  make  the  pedestrian  long 
for  the  "  backsters "  of  Pevensey  and 
Dangeness,  those  cunning  additions  to 
his  foot-gear  which  enable  him  to  march 
over  banks  of  loose  shingle,  as  the  Lap- 
lander skims  over  the  whitened  fields  on 
his  snow-shoes.  Beyond  the  shingle-filled 
port  of  Seaford  lies,  on  the  east,  the  magni- 
ficent promontory  of  Beachy  Head,  opposing 
its  haughty  front  to  the  edacious  waves. 
To  the  westward  lies  ever  more  and  more 
shingle  even  unto  the  battery,  a  facetious 
kind  of  fortification,  which,  in  apparent 
doubt  as  to  its  destination,  whether  Sea- 
ford  or  Newhaven,  has  halted  between 
those  strategic  points.  It  is  about  as 
practical  to  inquire  the  use  of  the  battery, 
as  that  of  the  solitary  Martello  tower 
which  keeps  it  in  countenance.  Until  I 
discovered  the  battery  I  mourned  over 
the  desolation  of  the  Martello  tower,  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  beach,  and  sighing  for  the 
companionship  of  its  fellows — for  a  Martello 
tower  is  a  gregarious  creature.  This  one 
is  the  last  of  the  series  to  the  westward, 
and  it  had  companions  once,  but  they  have 
been  experimented  upon  till  not  a  vestige 
of  them  remains,  and  the  solitary  one  is 
left  by  no  means  "  blooming  "  alone.  One 
use  the  Martello  towers  certainly  had,  viz., 
to  inspire  Sheridan  with  one  of  his  "  good 
things."  Pitt  built  the  unhappy  towers, 
and  the  author  of  The  School  for  Scandal 
alluded  to  them  when  he  said,  in  contrast- 
ing Napoleon  with  the  English  minister, 
"  Confederated  kingdoms  were  his  Mar- 
tello towers,  and  Sovereigns  were  his 
sentinels."  At  present  the  town  and  the 
battery  give  a  sham  military  air  to  Sea- 
ford,  increased  by  the  exercises  of  sundry 
artillerymen  in  the  latter  fortress,  which 
is  provided  with  what  the  theatrical  pro- 
perty-man would  call  "practicable"  cannon. 
The  quiet  of  a  lovely  autumn  morning, 
when  sea  and  ships,  cliffs  and  rolling 
Southdowns,  are  wrapped  in  a  golden 
mist,  is  not  unfrequently  broken  by  the 
roar  of  artillery,  and  the  idlers  of  Seaford 
pull  out  every  kind  of  spyglass  to  watch 
the  ricochets.  The  battery  is  constructed, 
no  doubt,  after  the  principles  of  Vauban, 
with  all  the  angles  where  they  ought  to  be ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  stir  up  any  faith  in  it, 
any  more  than  in  the  elaborate  lines  which 
crown  the  heights  above  that  most  "  one- 
horse  "  of  towns,  Newhaven.  As  a  port, 
no  doubt  it  has  its  uses,  but  being  chiefly 
traversed  by  passengers  "  going  through," 


it  has  that  forlorn  here-to-day-and-gone- 
to-morrow  look  peculiar  to  places  afflicted 
with  a  custom-house.  From  the  Dieppe 
boat  travellers  step  on  to  the  railroad,  and 
away  they  go — profiting  Newhaven  not  a 
jot — save,  perhaps,  the  few  who  take 
such  refreshment  as  is  provided  at  the 
station.  It  is  an  odd  place,  this  New- 
haven,  on  the  shortest  route — so  far  as 
measured  miles  are  concerned,  between 
London  and  Paris — and,  in  addition,  the 
"only  port  of  moderate  value  between 
Portsmouth  and  the  Downs."  Its  peculiar 
feature  is  the  absence  of  anything  that 
any  person  is  likely  to  want.  I  must,  too, 
confess  to  having  personally  encountered 
a  terrible  disappointment  at  Newhaven. 
Dim  rumours  of  oyster-beds  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouse  had  tickled  my  ears,  and  I  set 
off  from  Seaford  one  lovely  morning  on 
foot,  to  the  end  that  I  might  lay  in  a 
sufficient  appetite  by  visiting  Blatchington 
church,  with  its  pretty  churchyard — one 
mass  of  clematis  and  roses — and  march- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  sea  to  the 
oyster-beds  aforesaid.  There  stood  a  little 
square  white  house,  with  a  sign  painted 
on  its  wall,  in  the  guise  of  a  scroll,  an 
exercise  of  rustic  art  which  would  have 
deprived  Mr.  Ruskin  of  his  appetite  at 
once.  The  superscription  ran  thus:  "Pare 
aux  Huitres,  tenu  par  A.  Blank.  Dejeuners 
aux  Huitres.  Oysters  fresh  from  the  Beds 
at  all  times,  Sundays  excepted.  Ici  on  ne 
vend  pas  le  Dimanche."  My  heart  yearned 
towards  that  polyglot  and  pious  oysterman 
as  I  entered  his  house,  wondering  whether 
he  would  have  lemons  on  the  premises, 
and  cayenne  pepper,  and,  mayhap,  a  glass 
of  Chablis.  In  the  inner  doorway  stood  a 
man,  clad  in  white  raiment,  with  heavy 
clodhopper  boots  and  a  sou'- wester  hat.  He 
was  as  "mixed"  as  his  sign,  the  bilingual 
oyster  merchant — half  ploughman  of  the 
land,  half  plougher  of  the  deep — a  com- 
pound of  dibbler  and  dredger,  a  fishing 
agriculturist.  I  intimated  at  once  that  I 
should  like  some  oysters.  "  Then,"  said  the 
horse-marine  in  a  smock-frock,  "yar  woon't 
git  none."  I  reeled  under  the  blow  dealt  so 
thoughtlessly.  In  a  husky  voice — archaeo- 
logical pursuits  produce  a  raging  thirst — 
I  remonstrated  "Why  ? "  "All  sold  out ; " 
this  delivered  remorselessly,  with  a  stolid 
glance  from  a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  matchless 
in  colour,  but  utterly  devoid  of  expression. 
Nevertheless  I  argued.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  sign  plainly  intimated  that  oysters 
were  to  be  had  at  "  any  time,  Sundays 
excepted."      I  do   not   believe   my  blue- 
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eyed  horse-marine  could  read  his  own 
sign,  but  he  explained  that  "  any  time  " 
signified  "when  he  had  got  some." 
Then  I  appealed  to  his  better  feelings, 
and  asked  if  I  could  go  to  no  other  man 
in  Newhaven  for  oysters  ?  "  Yar  can 
go,  if  yar  loike,"  replied  this  Sussex 
worthy ;  "  thar's  a  man  over  theer,  and 
one  up  theer,  but  they  ha'n't  nuther  on 
'em  got  any."  Alack,  and  alas  !  All  my 
dream  vanished.  Lemons,  cayenne,  oysters, 
chablis,  and  all  turned  into  dusty  sand- 
wiches and  sour  claret,  at  the  touch  of 
that  stolid  Ithuriel.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  a  tramp  to  the  railway  station,  and 
a  stroll  back  to  long-suffering  Seaford. 

Seaford  suffered  plenteously,  in  the 
good  old  times,  from  the  sea  and  from 
the  river,  from  the  Black  Death  and  from 
the  sand ;  but  its  modern  troubles  are 
neither  small  nor  insignificant.  Previous 
to  last  winter,  Seaford  boasted  a  Library 
and  Assembly  Rooms,  and  a  Bathing 
Establishment  of  some  pretension,  situated 
within  the  shingle  wall,  which,  until  then, 
was  deemed  sufficient  protection  from  the 
caprices  of  Neptune.  But  in  November, 
and  again  in  April  last,  the  sea  made 
short  work  of  shingle  and  embankment, 
and,  pouring  over  the  natural  wall,  flooded 
the  reclaimed  lands  in  front  of  the  town, 
carried  away  houses,  flowed  up  into  the  town 
itself,  and  caused  an  immense  destruction 
of  property.  Subscriptions  were  set  on  foot 
and  liberally  supported,  the  poorer  people 
being  mostly  recouped  for  their  losses; 
but  the  pretty  gardens  in  the  Beame- 
lands,  and  the  unfortunate  Bathing  Esta- 
blishment and  Assembly  Rooms  have  not 
yet  been  restored.  There  they  stand  on 
the  seashore,  mere  wrecks  and  shells  of 
buildings.  Parts  have  been  as  if  gnawed 
off  by  the  angry  flood,  while  other  struc- 
tures have  been  swept  away  to  the  founda- 
tions. The  bathing- rooms  lie  open  to  the 
sun  and  the  rain,  and  the  enamelled  iron 
bath-tubs  are  full  of  shingle — altogether  a 
notable  wreck.  Not  far  off  is  another 
victim  of  the  storm — a  battery  in  reduced 
circumstances,  brought  to  ruin  by  the 
sou'-westers  which  sweep  almost  from  the 
Atlantic  upon  unprotected  Seaford. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  desperate  effort  was 
made  to  form  a  groyne,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  waves,  and  to  that  end  a  mass  of 
cliff  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  was 
mined  and  duly  blown  into  the  sea,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  form  an  efficient 
barrier.  Some  quarter  of  a  million  of 
tons  of  chalk  were  projected  into  the  sea, 


and,  from  a  scientific  and  engineering  point 
of  view,  the  operation  was  completely 
successful.  The  breakwater  was  made ; 
but  the  disturbing  element  had  been  left 
out  of  the  calculation.  The  sea  made 
short  work  of  the  breakwater,  not  a 
vestige  of  which  remained  within  a  year 
from  the  great  blasting  operation. 

Seaford  has  literary  and  smuggling  as 
well  as  historic  memories.  At  Seaford 
House,  Mr.  Tennyson  wrote  his  Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  now  called 
"The Lodge,"  on  an  eminence  eastward  of 
the  town,  was  formerly  known  as  "  Corsica 
Hall."  The  original  edifice  was  built  at 
Wellingham,  by  one  Whitfield,  largely 
connected  with  the  contraband  trade,  and 
an  importer  of  so-called  "Corsican  "  wine. 
Having  been  outlawed  for  his  offences,  he 
is  said  to  have  got  his  outlawry  reversed 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  presenting 
the  Second  George,  the  hater  of  "  boets 
and  bainters,"  with  some  of  the  choicest 
samples  of  the  prohibited  wine.  After 
the  death  of  Whitfield,  the  house  was 
occupied  by  Lord  Napier,  whose  little 
boy,  taking  up  a  loaded  pistol  which  had 
been  carelessly  left  on  the  table,  fired  it 
off  for  fun  at  Mr.  Lowdon,  the  tutor  and 
chaplain,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
house  was  shut  up  after  this,  and  of 
course  became  haunted.  Finally  it  was 
advertised  for  sale,  and  the  materials  were 
purchased  by  a  clock -maker  of  Lewes, 
named  Harben,  who,  according  to  popular 
belief,  had  become  suddenly  rich,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  purchased,  as 
base  metal,  some  of  the  golden  spoils  of 
the  celebrated  wreck  of  the  Nympha 
Americana,  which  took  place  near  Beachy 
Head  in  the  year  1747.  Past  Corsica 
Hall  runs  a  pretty  path  over  the  cliffs  to 
Cuckmere  Haven,  famous  for  duck  and 
snipe  shooting,  and  also  for  bass  fishing  in 
due  season.  From  this  snug  little  nook  the 
cliffs  stretch  southwards,  towards  Beachy 
Head,  beyond  which  lies  Eastbourne,  now  a 
popular  watering-place,  but  twenty  years 
ago  a  smaller  place  than  the  Seaford  of 
to-day. 

The  old  Cinque  Port  is  one  of  those 
disappointing  places  which  are  always 
"  going  to "  rise  into  importance,  and 
somehow  fail  to  do  so.  A  few  years 
ago,  the  late  Dr.  Tylor  Smith  spent  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  building  new 
terraces,  improving  the  sea-wall,  and  so 
forth,  and  received,  for  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  a  concession  of  the  lands 
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in  front  of  the  town  for  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years,  at  a  rental  of  twenty 
pounds  per  annum.  The  transaction  oc- 
casioned some  considerable  outcry  at  the 
time,  but  up  to  date  the  corporation  have 
had  the  better  of  the  bargain.  It  was 
said  that,  when  once  a  railway  was  made 
to  Seaford,  it  would  speedily  rival  East- 
bourne ;  but,  somehow,  the  railway  has 
failed  to  develop  it.  Yet  the  spot  has 
great  possibilities.  It  is  essentially  breezy, 
and  only  wants  a  good  and  efficient 
sea-wall,  with  a  promenade  at  the  top, 
with  bathing  establishments,  trim  gardens, 
concert-rooms,  and  the  rest  of  it,  to  become 
as  crowded,  as  expensive,  and  as  disagree- 
able as  all  the  watering-places  which  really 
"  pay."  As  it  is,  Seaford  is  a  perfect  bath 
of  quietude,  free  from  barrel-organs,  nigger 
minstrels,  and  dancing-dogs.  An  idea  of 
its  blissful  stillness  may  be  gathered  from 
a  statement  which  I  am  prepared  to  affirm 
on  the  sacred  word  of  a  special  corre- 
spondent— nay,  to  swear  it  on  Murray's 
Handbook.  I  abode  in  Seaford  for  forty- 
eight  hours — I  walked  round  it,  across  it, 
and  up  and  down  in  it — without  hearing 
aught  of  "  Tommy  "  or  his  "  uncle." 

I  had  been  attracted  to  Seaford  by  a 
ghastly  legend.  Along  the  Sussex  coast 
ran  dim  rumours  that,  in  that  particu- 
larly unreformed  corporation,  there  was 
still  extant  a  headsman  or  a  hangman. 
As  the  story  went,  there  was  not  very 
much  money  "hanging  "  to  the  office,  the 
chief  advantage  being  the  possession  of 
"  Hangman's  Acre,"  a  patch  of  land  at  the 
back  of  the  town  near  to  the  schoolhouses. 
Proceeding,  in  the  spirit  of  an  experimental 
philosopher,  to  the  verification  of  supposed 
facts,  I  looked  first  for  the  "acre"  assigned 
to  the  executioner.  Thinking  that  similarity 
of  employment  might  beget  some  com- 
munity of  interest,  I  appealed  to  a  butcher, 
who,  like  most  local  celebrities,  was  friendly, 
but  inaccurate.  Blundering  along  by  his 
misdirections,  I  found  myself  in  a  narrow 
muddy  lane,  bounded  on .  either  side  by  a 
wilderness  of  cabbages  and  other  garden 
stock.  After  a  while  I  became  aware  of  a 
strange  man  of  uncouth  mien  and  greasy 
garb.  His  ruddy  beard  waved  wildly 
beneath  a  fiery  countenance,  like  the  tail 
of  an  ill-omened  comet.  His  glance  was 
sidelong,  his  demeanour  shifty.  A  certain 
instinct  told  me  that  this  was  the  accursed 
one,  "  the  civil  arm  "  of  the  redoubtable 
borough  of  Seaford.  I  asked  him,  not 
without  a  shudder,  whether  he  could 
show    me    "  Hangman's   Acre."     He   re- 


sponded with  sudden  briskness,  his  lack- 
lustre eye  brightening  as  if  with  the 
prospect  of  possible  beer.  "  'Ere  you 
are,"  said  the  awesome  man ;  "  this  is  it 
running  straight  down  from  road  to  road 
past  the  schools."  He  paced  round  it. 
He  pronounced  it  an  exact  acre — neither 
more  nor  less ;  and  he  spoke  well  of  its 
productive  power :  of  the  parsnips,  the 
beetroot,  the  potatoes,  which  grew  upon 
its  hideous  surface.  Three  several  times 
I  made  an  effort  to  get  out  the  dread 
question,  "Are  you?"  &c.  &c. ;  but  the 
words  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  drew  from 
my  pocket  a  silver  shilling — I  felt  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  thirteenpence  half- 
penny, but  the  complementary  coppers 
were  not  in  my  pouch — and  I  tendered  the 
coin  for  his  acceptance.  It  was  "  taken 
freely "  by  my  gruesome  acquaintance, 
who,  touching  his  slouched  hat,  vanished 
into  the  gray  mist  of  the  evening.  Like 
the  German  soldier  at  Spicheren,  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Ich  habe  ihn  ;  I  know  this 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Seaford 
'  Sansons,'  this  man  whose  ancestors 
wielded  the  axe  and  worked  the  rack  and 
thumbscrew  ;  but  before  I  question  him 
narrowly,  I  will  take  other  information." 
To  be  quite  candid,  I  preferred  to  put  off 
a  downright  personal  explanation  with  the 
depositor  of  awful  traditions.  I  took  other 
information,  and  found,  sorrowfully  but 
not  unexpectedly,  that,  as  I  proceeded, 
the  substance  of  the  actual  hangman 
became  thinner  and  thinner.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  acre,  but  a  great  deal 
about  the  hangman.  One  person  said  he 
was  an  hereditary  official  dowered  with 
traditions  of  blood  ;  another  that  he  was 
elected  for  life — for  his  own  life  that  is — 
another  that  his  office  was  shared  among 
the  limited  number  of  freemen,  turn  and 
turn  about.  I  felt  that  the  creature  of 
terror  was  becoming  more  and  more 
misty.  I  walked  among  the  cabbages  to 
restore  my  faith,  but  the  grim  man  who 
took  my  shilling  appeared  no  more. 

At  last  the  truth  came  out,  and  my 
chapter  on  the  hangman  at  Seaford 
becomes  somewhat  like  that  on  snakes  in 
Iceland.  The  resolution  of  the  hangman 
into  a  myth  induced  a  sceptical  feeling. 
Men  denied  the  existence  of  that  grim 
functionary ;  why  not,  then,  doubt  the 
existence  of  the  corporation  of  Seaford 
itself  ?  The  town  maintained  but  one 
policeman ;  why,  then,  should  a  cumbrous 
civic  machinery  be  set  in  motion,  to  supply 
authority  to  the  solitary  man  who  watched 
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over  the  morals  of  the  place  ?  Happily  all 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  the  corporation 
were  set  at  rest  by  the  date  at  which  I 
found  myself  on  the  Sussex  coast.  It  was 
Michaelmas  Day — sacred  to  rent,  geese, 
rates  and  taxes,  and  a  high  day  at  the 
ancient  Cinque  Port — the  day  on  which 
its  misty  municipality  receives  new  life. 
In  the  early  morning  the  bells  in  the  old 
Norman  tower  of  St.  Leonard's  church 
rang  blithely  out,  and  some  two  dozen 
persons,  representing  the  municipality  of 
Seaford,  made  their  way  to  the  town-hall. 
Why  the  civic  ceremony  should  have  been 
performed  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Perhaps  the  municipality 
dreaded  a  crowd,  for  there  were  nearly  a 
thousand  souls — men,  women,  and  children 
— in  Seaford,  besides  half-a-dozen  visitors, 
and  several  dogs.  But  if  any  anticipation 
had  been  formed  of  a  "  vast  concourse  of 
persons,"  it  was  doomed  to  be  disappointed, 
for  no  creature  beyond  those  officially  con- 
cerned took  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  the  bailiff,  jurats,  and 
freemen  lounged  without  let  or  hindrance 
into  the  town-hall.  Now  a  town-hall  is 
generally  an  edifice  of  some  considerable 
pretension.  At  the  mention  of  a  town-hall 
the  mind  reverts  to  Brussels  and  to  Bir- 
mingham, to  Guildhall  and  the  burnt  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Paris ;  but  the  town- hall  of 
Seaford  is  like  unto  none  of  those.  There 
is  nothing  ancient  about  it  or  in  it  save  the 
corporation  itself,  and  perhaps  the  sets  of 
gyves  hanging  on  its  walls.  A  flight  of 
wooden  steps  with  a  wooden  balustrade 
leads  to  the  portals  of  a  structure  of 
lath  and  plaster,  with  cells  for  possible 
malefactors  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a 
"hall,"  perhaps  twenty  -  four  feet  by 
twelve,  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
met  to  discuss  the  weighty  affairs  of  the 
town.  In  the  very  good  old  times  of  all, 
the  municipal  body  consisted  of  a  bailiff 
and  freemen.  In  the  latter  was  vested 
the  election,  and  so  it  still  nominally  re- 
mains. No  record  of  jurats  occurs  in  olden 
times,  and  magisterial  functions  were  pro- 
bably vested  in  the  bailiff  only  ;  but  for  a 
long  period  it  has  been  customary  to  elect 
several  jurats,  who  share  with  the  bailiff 
the  duties  of  justice  of  the  peace.  The 
sub-officers  are  a  town  clerk,  a  serjeant- 
at-mace,  two  chamberlains,  a  constable, 
the  one  policeman,  and  a  headborough. 
Minor  offences  are  disposed  of  in  the  town- 
hall,  but  serious  cases  are  referred  to  Lewes. 
The  latest  instance  of  the  full  exercise  of 
Cinque  Port  authority  occurred  in  1801, 


when    one   Gordon   was  transported   for 
seven  years. 

According  to  ancient  custom,  the  pro- 
cession of  the  municipality  should  com- 
mence at  a  place— now  occupied  by  an 
inn — called  the  Old  Tree,  where  the  town 
pillory  anciently  stood ;  but  the  meeting  at 
the  "pillory  tree"  is  now  dispensed  with, 
and  the  bailiff,  jurats,  and  freemen — to  the 
number  of  some  two  dozen  in  all — met 
on  last  Michaelmas  Day  at  the  town-hall. 
Pending  the  deliberations  of  the  superior 
officers,  the  freemen  marched  to  an  old 
gate-post,  and  there  elected  the  chief 
officer  for  the  ensuing  year.  There  is  a 
superstition  connected  with  this  curious 
performance.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
freemen,  by  taking  a  walk  down  to  the 
sea-side,  will  acquire  the  power  of  in- 
dependent judgment,  and  that  their  de- 
cision, standing  by  an  old  post  within  the 
roar  of  the  breakers,  will  be  uninfluenced 
by  those  set  in  authority  over  them.  At 
the  head  of  the  little  band  marched  the 
serjeant-at-mace — attired  in  a  blue  gown, 
profusely  decorated  with  gold  lace — and 
bearing  a  small  silver  mace,  decorated  with 
the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  much 
having  been  performed  in  a  perfunctory 
manner — for,  of  course,  every  freeman 
knew  who  was  to  be  bailiff,  and  stood 
dumbly  round  the  post— the  little  crowd 
marched  back  again  to  the  town-hall, 
where  the  freemen  were  installed  in  a 
sort  of  little  pen,  just  under  the  portraits 
of  William  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. While  the  one  policeman  "  tiled  " 
the  door,  the  newly-elected  bailiff  took  the 
chair,  or  rather  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  one.  It  was  a  "  bogus  "  chair. 
The  seat  formed  part  of  the  jurats'  bench, 
and  the  arms  were  screwed  into  the  wall, 
on  which  was  painted,  in  gold  and  azure, 
the  image  of  the  back  of  a  throne  or  chair 
of  state.  As  the  chair  was  a  sham,  the 
mace — the  ensign  of  authority  over  a 
revenue  of  nearly  sixty  pounds  per 
annum — was  a  toy.  Instead  of  lying 
across  the  table,  with  its  head  to  the 
right  of  the  bailiff,  the  baby  mace  lay 
weakly  and  irresolutely  at  his  left  hand, 
while  the  town  clerk  swore  in  the  great 
functionaries  of  the  Cinque  Port :  serjeant- 
at-mace,  policeman,  headborough,  and  all, 
save  the  chamberlains,  who  were  reserved 
for  another  occasion.  The  duties  of  these 
worthy  officials  are  of  a  light  description, 
for,  although  the  corporation  possesses 
property,  it  is  of  but  the  slight  yearly 
value  already  mentioned.     As  for  the  five 
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hundred  pounds  bonus  or  fine  paid  by  tbe 
late  Dr.  Tylor  Smith,  that  sum  was,  ac- 
cording to  report,  after  paying  all  debts, 
divided  among  the  members  of  the  then 
existing  corporation.  The  defence  to  that 
extraordinary  proceeding  was,  that  the  pro- 
perty disposed  of  actually  belonged  to  the 
corporation  and  not  to  the  town — a  claim 
which,  however  sound  it  might  (perhaps) 
be  at  common  law,  would  not  be  good  for 
much  in  equity.  Be  the  law  as  it  may,  the 
money  was  duly  "  shared  out  "  among 
those  who  thought  themselves  legally 
entitled  to  it ;  and  Seaford  languished, 
meanwhile,  for  a  proper  supply  of  water. 
There  is  a  better  spirit  there  now,  the 
misfortunes  of  last  winter  having  restored 
tone  to  the  old  town.  Strange  men,  too, 
have  been  "prospecting  around;"  and 
there  is  an  off  chance  that  before  very  long 
the  sea-wall  will  be  built,  as  well  as  the 
promenade,  the  concert-room,  the  aqua- 
rium, and  the  skating-rink.  Then  the 
barrel-organs,  and  the  monkeys,  and  the 
dancing-dogs,  and  Punch  and  Judy,  and 
the  fantoccini  will  enter  in  and  dwell 
there,  and  the  old  disfranchised  borough 
by  the  sea  will  know  itself  no  more. 

PH(EBE :  GIRL  AND  WIFE. 

BY    PERCY    FITZGERALD, 

AUTHOR  OF   "NEVER  FORGOTTEN,"   "THE  SECOND 
MRS.  TILLOTSON,"  &C.  &C. 


CHAPTER   LXXI.      DANCING   ON   A  VOLCANO. 

Where  was  Phoebe's  husband  all  this 
time  ? 

Consumed  with  mortification,  jealousy, 
rage,  and  even  fury,  the  younger  Mr. 
Pringle  had  rushed  to  his  room,  where 
he  had  flung  off  his  fine  dress,  in  which  he 
had  dreamed  he  would  produce  so  amazing 
an  effect.  All  was  annoyance  and  confusion. 

What  affected  him  most  was  the  en- 
trance and  establishment  of  Phoebe.  He 
was  destined  to  be  mortified  by  her  and 
hers  in  every  way.  Every  one — all  the 
world,  seemed  to  be  on  her  side. 

It  was  now  about  half -past  twelve,  and 
he  flung  himself  out  of  the  house  and 
went  straight  down  to  the  Joliffe's  Arms, 
which  was  lit  up,  and  full  of  people  coming 
and  going. 

"  What,  you  down  here,  Mr.  Pringle  ?  " 
said  the  landlord;  "left  the  gay  doings 
up  yonder  ?  " 

He  was  answered  with  an  impatient 
ejaculation,  and  ordered  to  bring  brandy 
— the  usual  thing — to  the  public  room. 


There  Mr.  Pringle  consumed  a  good 
share,  with  an  expertness  which  showed 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  habit  with  him, 
all  the  while  marking  the  time  with  an 
impatient  stamping  on  the  floor.  So  he 
continued  for  about  half  an  hour,  by  which 
time  the  room  had  cleared  and  he  was  left 
alone. 

Suddenly  there  entered  some  one  who 
started  at  seeing  him.  It  was  Tom.  At 
the  sight  of  him,  the  sense  of  all  his  wrongs 
inflamed  Mr.  Pringle  to  fury. 

"  You  here !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"Yes.  Why  not?"  said  the  other. 
"Much  droller  to  find  you  here." 

"I  suppose  you  want  to  begin  your 
usual  bullying,  but  I  won't  stand  it,  I  warn 
you ;  I  have  had  too  much  of  it  from  the 
whole  gang  of  you." 

"  Not  from  Phcebe,  come !  " 

"  No ;  I  have  had  my  way  with  her." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Tom,  giving  way 
to  a  long  pent-up  rage;  "for  once  you 
can  speak  truth.  You  have  made  her  life 
wretched ;  you  have  taken  away  all  her 
spirits,  her  bright  smiles,  her  hope ;  and  I 
think  you  are  proud  of  it  too — you  pitiful 
cur." 

"Don't  talk  to  me  in  that  style — cur 
yourself.  I'll  train  her  yet  before  I  have 
done  with  her." 

"You  shall  not,"  said  Tom,  fiercely; 
"  that  threat  is  quite  enough.  From  this 
time  forth,  if  I  hear  of  or  suspect  a  harsh 
wordused  to  her,  I'll  make  you  smartfor  it." 

"You  shall  not,"  said  the  other. 

"  I  shall,  though ;  and  I've  a  good  mind 
to  take  you  in  hand  this  moment  and  give 
you  a  first  lesson." 

Trembling,  scowling,  half  afraid,  and 
yet  goaded  into  bravery,  the  other 
answered  : 

"  You  daren't !  " 

In  a  moment  Tom  had  seized  a  riding- 
whip  which  was  lying  on  the  table,  and 
clutching  his  unworthy  brother-in-law  by 
the  collar,  was  cutting  him  smartly,  "right 
and  left  "  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Pringle  there  and  then  received  as 
sound  a  thrashing,  not  "  as  he  ever  had  in 
his  life,"  for  he  had  had  none,  but  one  that 
was  a  novelty  to  him  for  the  suffering 
it  caused  him.  He  howled  with  pain  and 
rage ;  feelings  that  were  increased  when  he 
saw  the  landlord  and  waiters,  who  had 
rushed  up,  standing  in  the  doorway. 

Tom,  when  he  felt  fatigued,  flung  him 
away  as  it  were ;  then  coolly  went  and 
got  his  things,  and  prepared  to  depart 
to  catch  a  mail-train  bound  for  town. 
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Somehow  the  innkeeper  and  his  waiters 
seemed  to  understand,  for  they  never 
offered  to  interfere.  They  had  seen  Tom 
arrive  with  his  sister,  who,  they  had 
learned,  was  the  Pringle  parents'  daughter- 
in-law.  It  was  a  family  quarrel,  in  short,  of  a 
rather  prononce  kind — that  was  all. 

The  "thrashed"  young  man  remained 
for  some  time  having  more  brandy,  brood- 
ing over  his  wrongs,  and  mattering 
threats  of  vengeance.  Then  he  rose  up, 
got  his  hat,  and  staggered  to  the  door, 
saying  "  he  would  bring  the  fellow  to  an 
account  for  this  treatment." 

The  landlord  remonstrated,  and  the 
waiters  tried  to  detain  him,  but  go  he 
would.  . 

It  was  now  close  upon  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  time  for  the  great  Pringle 
ball  to  break  up.  It  had  been  more  an 
irregular  than  a  successful  performance, 
distinguished  by  a  little  of  the  disorder 
that  attends  most  public  festivals  of  this 
kind.  To  our  Phoebe  it  had  been  an  en- 
chanting night,  full  of  delighted  bewilder- 
ment !  She  had  forgotten  her  sad  fate 
and  the  causes  of  it. 

At  last  all  was  over.  The  guests  began 
to  drive  away  home  in  the  daylight ;  the 
guests  at  the  Court  went  to  their  rooms. 
The  long  pavilion,  strewn  with  shreds  of 
dresses,  green  leaves,  droppings  from  the 
wax  candles,  was  empty.  The  supper- 
room  bore  the  appearance  as  of  a  sack 
having  taken  place.  The  lights  were 
being  put  out  by  the  tired  and  yawning 
servants.  A  stray  guest  or  so  was  still 
in  the  hall  lighting  a  cigar,  proposing  to 
walk  home,  cloaks  covering  their  "  trunks 
and  swords,"  and  in  Mrs.  Pringle's  room 
the  host  and  hostess  were  standing,  their 
faces  close  together,  and  some  open  letters 
in  their  hands. 

Sam,  still  in  his  clown's  dress,  looked 
strange  enough  ;  and  Mrs.  Pringle  was  in 
her  robes  of  state — the  head-dress  she  had 
tossed  aside.  The  tableau  was  most  gro- 
tesque :  Sam's  anxious  and  worried  face 
bent  over  to  the  lamp,  Mrs.  Pringle  scared 
and  helpless. 

"  Oh,  it's  a  mistake,"  she  said. 

"  It's  no  mistake,"  he  said.  "  I  felt  that 
it  was  coming — all  along.  That  fellow's 
threats  had  something  in  them." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  believe  it !  "  said  Mrs. 
Pringle.     "  It  can't  be." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  Sam,  in  his 
polite  way ;  "  isn't  it  plain  enough  here  ?  " 

"  Read  again  then,"  she  said. 

Sam  read  out  laboriously : 


"Allen  v.  Pringle. 

"  Sm, — We  are  instructed  to  inform  you 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Allen,  that  they 
have  discovered  that  there  is  another  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  Joliffe  in  existence,  of  a 
date  subsequent  to  that  of  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Joliffe's  Court  estates  were 
devised  to  you.  Mr.  Allen,  senior,  always 
entertained  this  view,  being  persuaded  that 
the  testator  wrote  the  supposed  last  will  and 
testament,  as  one  of  the  many  capricious 
dispositions  with  which  he  amused  himself. 
One  of  the  witnesses  to  this  instrument  is 
dead :  the  other  has  only  recently  come 
forward. 

"  The  document  itself  was  deposited 
among  the  papers  at  Joliffe's  Court.  It  will 
be  found  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  a  letter- 
case  in  an  envelope  labelled  '  Schedule  of 
Fixtures,'  one  of  the  testator's  devices  for 
concealing  his  proceedings.  We  give  you 
notice  that  we  require  you  to  produce  this 
said  lost  will  and  testament,  now  in  your 
custody ;  failing  which,  we  shall  act  as  we 
shall  be  advised,     Yours  obediently, 

"  p0TTER  and  Sharlet." 

Mrs.  Pringle  said  not  a  word  for  a  few 
moments. 

"  Oh !  It  seems  as  if  there  was  some- 
thing in  it." 

"  It's  an  imposture — an  attempt  to  extort 
money — they  want  to  have  their  mouths 
stopped.  I'll  take  no  notice  of  them,  that's 
what  I'll  do." 

"But  then  you  know,  Samuel,"  said 
Mrs.  Pringle,  in  alarm,  "the  letter-case?  " 

"  That  can't  be  found,"  said  Sam,  with 
a  peculiar  laugh ;  "  searched  the  house  from 
top  to  bottom,  ransacked  everything  !  No, 
we  are  quite  sure  it  can't  be  found.  Do 
they  take  us  for  fools  ?  " 

But  Mrs.  Pringle  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived a  shock ;  she  went  to  her  bed  very 
thoughtful,  perhaps  with  the  awful  pre- 
sentiment that  the  crown  was  tottering  on 
her  head. 

Such  was  the  night  of  the  grand  fancy 
ball  at  Joliffe's  Court,  long  remembered  in 
the  district. 

CHAPTER   LXXII.     DESPERATION. 

The  gathering  at  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing was  like  the  rout  of  a  regiment.  Many 
of  the  guests  were  exhausted  by  the 
labours  of  the  night,  and  did  not  appear  ; 
one  or  two  had  gone,  and  more  were 
going. 

There  was  a  recklessness  about  bam, 
that  morning,  that  was  remarked  by 
some.     Neither  he  nor  his  spouse  seemed 
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to  attach  much  importance  to  the  presence 
of  Phcebe. 

"  Oh,  so  you're  there,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
how  did  you  sleep  through  the  night ;  feel 
pretty  fresh  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  said  Phoebe,  all  smiles  and 
delight. 

M  That  worthy  husband  of  yours,  I 
suppose,  has  bolted ;  went  off  last  night  in 
a  sulk." 

But  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  the 
nervous  manner  of  the  various  members  of 
the  family,  even  of  the  ponies,  who  were 
desperately  clutching,  as  it  were,  Lord 
Rotherhithe.  The  young  nobleman,  now 
that  the  pecuniary  arrangements  which  he 
considered  indispensable  to  his  happiness 
had  been  assured,  had  shown  himself  quite 
a  passionate  lover,  so  that  the  pony 
whom  he  favoured  had  begun  to  think 
that  "she  was  actually  being  loved  for 
herself  alone,"  and  that  after  all,  even  if 
Sam  could  not  or  would  not  provide  the 
cash,  her  lover  had  become  insensibly  so 
attached,  that,  rather  than  lose  her,  he 
would  be  content  to  sacrifice  his  interest. 
In  this  pleasant  delusion  she  came  to 
breakfast,  and  having  heard  what  was 
making  the  rest  of  the  family  uneasy, 
smiled  in  the  consciousness  of  her  assured 
position. 

"  If  you  think  that  really,"  said  her 
mother,  in  council,  "  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost ;  the  day  ought  to  be  fixed,  and  the 
matter  got  over." 

The  pony  agreed  with  deceitful  com- 
placency. Phoebe  had  come  running  to 
them  in  delight. 

"  You  will  have  me  as  your  sister,"  she 
said,  "  and  now  will  not  think  any  more  of 
what  is  past  ?  That  is  agreed,  is  it  not  ? 
At  least  I  won't  think  of  it " 

The  others  answered  with  natural  indif- 
ference, "  Oh,  certainly  !  "  but  they  were 
thinking  of  other  things. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  one,  "  what  did 
Francis  tell  you  ?   Where  was  he  going  ?  " 

"  He  never  tells  me  anything,"  said 
Phoebe,  sadly. 

Suddenly  she  turned  a  little  pale. 

Miss  Lacroix  had  entered  the  room. 
Phcebe  often  told  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind  at  that  moment.  She  felt  so 
happy  in  being  restored — and  the  world,  as 
it  were,  opening  freshly  before  her — that 
she  was  eager  to  go  up  to  Adelaide  as  she 
had  done  to  the  ponies,  and  say:  "Ade- 
laide, I  shall  try  and  forget  last  night ;  " 
but  the  look  of  hostility  in  Adelaide's  eyes 
checked  her. 


"  Are  you  going  to  stay  here  ?  "  said 
Adelaide,  in  a  tone  that  corresponded  with 
her  glance.  There  was  scorn  and  incre- 
dulity, and  a  sort  of  threat  even,  in  her 
manner. 

As  Phcebe  owned,  in  later  days,  she 
could  not  refrain,  "if  she  were  to  be 
killed,"  from  taking  up  the  challenge. 

"  I  hope  to  remain  a  long,  long  time," 
she  answered,  "  and  never  to  go  away 
again.     We  are  all  made  up  happily." 

"  There's  an  answer,  Miss  Lacroix,"  said 
Mr.  Brookfield,  who  had  just  come  up  with 
Lord  Garterley  and  some  others.  They 
were  all  going  away  in  an  hour  or  two. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Phoebe,  "  why  are 
you  Miss  Lacroix  ?  You  used  to  be  Miss 
Cross — and  that  not  very  long  ago.  Isn't? 
it  odd  ?  "  she  said,  turning  to  Mrs.  Pringle 
and  her  ponies. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Lord  Garterley.  "  Two 
names.     How  singular  !  " 

"  They  are  the  same,"  said  Adelaide, 
calmly ;  "  the  same  in  meaning,  though  in 
a  different  language." 

"  Of  '  course !  "  said  Lord  Garterley, 
"  you  have  resumed  the  old  family  French 
name.     Many  persons  have  done  it." 

"But  her  family  is  not  French,"  said 
Phoebe,  warmly;  "not  a  bit  of  it — a  plain 
English  one." 

"  She  is  right,"  said  Adelaide.  "  The 
only  reason  for  the  change  was  that  it 
suited  me." 

Mrs.  Pringle  and  the  ponies  were  look- 
ing at  her  in  much  astonishment.  They 
said  "  it  seemed  rather  odd.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  it  ?  " 

Phcebe  looked  at  both  with  a  malicious- 
ness she  could  not  suppress.  The  other 
did  not  condescend  to  give  any  further 
explanations. 

Suddenly  came  up  Sam  with  the  same 
worried  look  upon  his  face. 

"  Here !  come  with  me,"  he  said  to 
Adelaide  ;  "  I  want  you.  Come  in  to  the 
study — now  do.  Look  sharp,  Miss  La- 
croix," he  said. 

Adelaide  followed  without  a  word.  Mrs. 
Pringle  remained. 

In  the  study  he  closed  the  door,  took 
out  the  letter  he  had  received  the  night 
before,  and  put  it  into  her  hand. 

"  I  just  thought  I'd  get  your  opinion  on 
this.     It's  plainly  a  put-up  thing,  eh  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  she 
answered. 

"  Attempt  to  extort  money — frighten — 
and  all  that.  You  know  what  plain  English 
means  ?  " 
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"  I  should  say  not,  from  one  thing.  How 
'  strange  !     The  description  is  accurate." 

Sam,  to  whose  ideas  the  situation  had 
imparted  an  unusual  vivacity,  looked  at 
•  her  rather  aghast. 

"  Why,  how  can  you  tell  ?  What  d'ye 
mean  r 

"  You  ask  me,  recollect.  I  say  that  all 
that  description  of  the  letter-case,  &c, 
happens  to  be  correct  enough." 

"  Why,"  said  Sam,  rising  slowly,  and  a 
perspiration  breaking  out  on  his  forehead, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  know 
anything.      Speak  out,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  but  the  fact  is  this, 
I  did  notice  a  letter-case  like  the  one  de- 
scribed, with  the  paper  labelled  '  Schedule 
of  Fixtures,'  while " 

"  What !  "  burst  out  Sam  in  fury — 
"  take  care.  You're  in  league  with  them. 
They've  bought  you,  and  you  want  to  ruin 
me.  You  infernal,  treacherous  schemer  ! 
it  was  an  ill  day  that  I  let  you  come  under 
the  roof." 

He  walked  over  to  the  window,  beating 
his  forehead.  Then  he  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  recollected  himself,  and  turned 
again  quickly. 

"  Heaven  forgive  me  for  what  I  have 
been  saying,  and  to  my  best  of  friends ! 
I  beg  your  pardon — I  do  indeed.  But  I'm 
not  myself  from  the  fright  of  the  thing. 
Only  think,  for  people  of  our  wealth  and 
position  to  have  it  all  taken  away  in  a 
moment !  The  idea  itself  is  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  run  cold.  Forgive, 
honeybird,  say  you  do,  my  brutal  lan- 
guage.    You  will  ?  " 

Adelaide  made  no  reply,  but  a  smile  of 
toleration. 

"  It  is  for  me  to  ask  your  forgiveness," 
she  said.  "  Alas !  I  am  speaking  the 
truth." 

"No  doubt — no  doubt  you  are,  my  pet," 
said  Sam,  whose  manner  had  become  dis- 
agreeably fawning.  "I  dare  say  there 
is  such  a  paper  among  the  rest,  and  a 
dozen  more  to  the  back.  I  have  seen  them 
myself.  Though,  as  for  looking  for  it  now, 
at  this  time  of  day,  or  striving  to  put  one's 
hand  on  it,  you  might  search  for  a  needle 
in  straw.  Isn't  that  so,  my  pet  ?  "  he  added, 
with  almost  piteous  pleading. 

Adelaide  shook  her  head. 

"  I  fear  you  do  not  understand  me  as 

yet." 

Here  there  suddenly  entered  Mrs. 
Pringle  and  her  daughters,  all  very 
austere  and  stern. 

"I  am  glad  I  have  found  you  here, 
Miss  Cross  or  Lacroix.     I   must  call  on 


you  for  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of 
this  suppression.  It  has  nearly  brought 
discredit  on  our  family." 

"  Hush  !  "  said  Sam,  eagerly ;  "  let  her 
alone.  We  are  at  business  now.  What 
does  it  matter  what  she  calls  herself  ?  She's 
our  best  friend." 

"  That's  very  well.  But,  really,  before 
all  the  company  to  have  such  an  expose — 
an  alias  !    It  will  be  the  talk  of  London." 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,"  roared  Sam,  "you 
foolish  old  woman,  and  listen  to  me  ? 
I  tell  you  I  won't  have  her  worried  and 
bothered.  This  is  her  house  as  long  as 
she  chooses  to  stay  here.  She  is  our 
friend,  and  has  always  shown  herself  such. 
Am  I  not  right,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  fear  you  will  not  think  me  so,  after 
what  only  a  sense  of  duty  and  conscience 
had  compelled  me  to  tell  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it's  quite  right,"  said 
Sam,  "and  I  admire  you  for  it.  But 
there's  nothing  in  it — no,  nothing — all 
turn  out  a  delusion."  And  Sam  went 
towards  the  door. 

There  was  something  in]  his  walk,  or 
in  his  eyes,  that  made  an  impression  on 
Adelaide. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  must  further  im- 
plore you  to  be  cautious,  for  your  own 
sake.     Take  care  what  you  do." 

Sam  looked  at  her  irresolutely. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  must  tell  you  that 
I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  that  paper  now 
— that  I  read  it — and  that  it  seemed  to  be 
a  will.  So  it  would  be  no  use  your  doing 
that." 

Sam  understood,  and  with  a  suppressed 
oath  turned  away. 

Mrs.  Pringle  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"What  on  earth  does  it  all  mean  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  It's  a  plot,  a  wicked,  infamous  plot  to 
ruin  us,"  said  old  Sam  savagely.  Then, 
turning  again  upon  Adelaide,  he  cried,  in 
a  sort  of  frenzy,  "  Where  is  it  ?  Give  it 
up — into  my  hands." 

"  Come  with  me,  then,"  said  Adelaide. 
"But,  first,  listen.  As  I  stand  here,  be- 
fore Heaven,  I  knew  not,  until  you  told 
me,  that  there  was  anything  in  this.  I 
thought  is  was  some  rough  draft  of  a 
will.     Nothing  more,  indeed." 

"But,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle,  now  fully 
understanding,  "  Adelaide  dear,  you  won't 
destroy  us — we  who  have  been  only  too 
kind  to  you  ?  Only  think,  turning  us  out 
on  the  world !  Oh,  it's  absurd,  ludicrous," 
added  Mrs.  Pringle,  moaning.  "What 
would  Lord  Garterley  and  our  other 
friends  say  ?  " 
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"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Adelaide,  coldly. 

"  What  have  we  done  to  you  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Pringle,  almost  frantically.  "What 
motive  is  there  in  all  this  ?  " 

"  Tes,  what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  ?  " 
cried  the  ponies  piteously. 

But  Adelaide  was  silent. 

"  I  can  say  no  more  than  what  I  have 
said.  Were  I  to  conceal  it,  I  should 
be  sharer  in  a  conspiracy  for  depriving 
others  of  their  rights.  I  feel  it  as  much 
as  you  can  do.  Have  I  not,  myself,  to  go 
out  upon  the  world  ?  " 

So  saying,  she  left  the  family  in  a 
wretched  state  of  misery. 

Could  there  be  imagined  such  a  situa- 
tion ?  The  glories  of  the  previous  night 
still  fresh — the  gorgeous  debris  of  the 
festival  not  yet  removed — the  delicious 
bewilderment  and  excitement  of  it  all 
scarcely  yet  subsided :  and  now,  there 
comes  a  something  like  the  cold  touch  of 
the  "fell  sergeant!"  With  this  sense 
there  was  a  horrible  instinct  of  certainty 
— even  through  all  the  mists  and  obscurity 
of  the  revelation — that  there  was  truth 
behind  !  They  felt  under  sentence,  and 
cowered.  They  could  have  cast  themselves 
down  on  the  ground,  and  wept  with  rage 
and  grief. 

While  they  were  thus  looking  at  each 
other,  with  faces  aghast,  Mr.  Brookfield 
appeared  at  the  door. 

"  I  was  coming  to  say  '  Good-bye,'  and 
thank  you  for  all  your  hospitality,  when 

I  met  Miss ,  well,  Cross,  I  suppose 

we  must  now  call  her.  It  would  be  affec- 
tation to  say  that  I  am  ignorant  of  all 
that  has  been  going  on.  I  was  content  to 
go  away  without  speaking,  but  a  sense  of 
justice  for  the  innocent  obliges  me  to 
come  and  warn  you." 

"Tes  ?"  said  Mrs.  Pringle  rather  wearily. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Sam  eagerly.  "  Tell  us 
all  about  it." 

"Nor  should  I  say  it,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  lady  herself." 

"  Here  is  the  lady  herself,"  said  Adelaide 
Cross,  who  had  followed  closely  on  his 
steps.  "  But  don't — I  implore  you,  do 
not.  Don't  you  be  one  with  the  rest  to 
fling  a  stone  at  me  !  " 

"  Why  should  you  be  spared  ?  "  he  said 
with  contempt ;  "  it  is  full  time  that  this 
course  of  deception — for  which  you  have 
selected  me  as  the  object — should  be  ex- 
posed. Prom  the  beginning  you  have 
always  addressed  me,  as  though,  entitled 
to  some  especial  privilege  or  favour  at  my 
hands.  Now  I  begin  to  see  the  meaning 
of  it." 


It  was  astonishing  what  a  change  seemed 
to  come  over  Adelaide  as  she  listened.  She 
assumed  a  piteous  and  imploring  attitude. 

"Not  from  you,"  she  said.  "I  do  not 
deserve  it." 

In  the  same  strain  he  continued  : 

"  It  is  too  transparent.  Your  longing 
for  revenge  against  that  poor  child,  dating 
from  a  little  quarrel  at  a  school — for 
shame !— has  driven  you  on  to  this  shocking 
exhibition  of  hatred  and  malevolence." 

"Ton  are  unjust — cruelly  unjust  to  me," 
almost  faltered  Adelaide. 

He  smiled. ' 

"Absurd !  Mrs.  Pringle,"  he  continued, 
"you  must  take  care  as  to  receiving  her 
statements.  I  know  well  what  prompts 
her.  This  lady  has  been  baffled  in  all  her 
designs  by  her  innocent  enemy ;  and  now 
she  tries  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  family  that  has  sheltered  and  aided 
her  so  long — all  to  gratify  this  spirit  of 
revenge.  So  that  she  injures  her,  she  does 
not  care  if  she  ruins  you  all !  I  could  not 
have  believed  that  there  existed  such  de- 
pravity ! " 

Adelaide  stood  there  with  her  eyes 
closed,  as  though  trying  to  shut  out  some 
vision  that  was  before  them.  Again  she 
repeated : 

"  And  from  you  !  " 

"Now,"  continued  he,  "I  would  have 
you  be  on  your  guard.  Be  cautious  as  to 
every  step  you  take ;  and  let  the  first  one 
be  to  tell  her  to  begone  from  the  house, 
and  at  once !  You  must  not  remain  an 
hour  longer  under  this  roof,"  he  said, 
turning  to  her.     "  Go  !  " 

"  And  leave  you  to  watch  over  her ! " 
replied  Adelaide,  in  slow,  measured  tones. 
"That  is  what  you  wish.  Don't  think 
that  I  cannot  see  what  your  plan  is.  You 
want  the  reversion ;  but  you  will  have  to 
wait  long.  Lives  thus  watched  for  are 
slow  consuming." 

Without  being  in  the  least  discomposed 
by  this  allusion,  Mr.  Brookfield  motioned 
to  the  door. 

"  I  take  no  orders  from  you,"  said  she, 
almost  with  ferocity. 

Just  at  this  moment  entered  Lord 
Garterley,  with  an  air  of  consternation. 

"You  must  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said; 
"  but  it  may  only  turn  out  a  slight  acci- 
dent. If  you  would  come  this  way,  Mrs. 
Pringle." 

"  Good  heavens !  "  said  that  lady,  not 
knowing  what  fresh  blow  the  next  moment 
might  bring;  "tell  me  what  it  is.  Don't 
frighten  me." 

"Last  night,  it   seems,  your  son  was 
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thrown  out  of  a  gig,  as  he  was  coming 
here,  and  I  fear  has  been  hnrt." 

"  Where  is  he  ? "  cried  the  agitated 
mother,  and  flew  from  the  room. 

Lord  Garterley  and  the  others  remained. 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  a  serious  matter,"  he 
said.  "  It  seems  he  had  taken  a  little 
too  much  at  the  inn,  and  then  set  off 
home.  He  was  only  found  this  morning, 
lying  on  the  road.  And  they  brought  him 
back,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  His  poor 
little  wife  is  with  him  now.  I  fear  his 
injuries  are  too  serious  for  him  to  recover 
from." 

Here  Adelaide  Cross  almost  uttered  a  cry. 

EPILOGUE. 

One  of  the  most  desponding  settle- 
ments on  the  earth  was  the  little  town  of 
Calais,  which  used  to  be  a  sort  of  large 
Marshalsea;  so  bleak  and  desolate,  so 
straitened,  and  grim,  and  monotonous.  The 
fortifications  and  gates  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  debtors'  prison,  and  the  little  square 
seems  like  its  yard.  The  place,  with  its 
queer  little  by-streets,  and  recollections  of 
Brummell  and  Sterne,  has  a  certain  fasci- 
nation for  those  who  pass  through  it ;  but 
for  those  whose  stay  there  is  enforced,  the 
air  of  the  place  is  depressing. 

Even  now  those  straitened  in  means  and 
oppressed  with  debt  repair  there  for  shelter ; 
for,  in  French  phrase,  your  economies  are 
to  be  made  there,  and  the  rather  decayed 
hotels  and  "  pensions  "  swarm  with  these 
seedy  exiles.  Sometimes  there  are  little 
fetes,  when  an  orchestra  is  erected  in  the 
great  "  place,"  and  the  shabby-genteel 
emerge  from  their  burrows.  Faded  ladies 
with  their  daughters  sit  on  chairs  as  though 
they  were  listening  to  the  band  at  the  "  Hor- 
ticultural," smile  and  bow  to  acquaintances, 
and  chat  with  the  red-legged  officers  who 
are  quartered  there,  and  well-nigh  dislocate 
their  jaws  with  repeated  yawns. 

There  is  now,  in  the  month  of  August, 
1875,  some  such  little  festival ;  and  there 
are  ladies  thus  seated — a  mamma  and  her 
daughters — and  we  can  hear  the  voice : 

"Oh !  this  miserable  place;  what  can  you 
expect  ?  You  recollect,  my  dear,  the  ball 
we  gave  in  Berkeley-square,  when  Lord 
Garterley  came  to  us,  and  all  the  ambas- 
sadors ?  We  gave  a  fancy  ball  later  at 
Joliffe's  Court." 

A  stout,  jovial-looking  old  gentleman 
in  a  little  round  hat  and  rather  shabby 
clothes,  is  standing  next  the  ladies. 


"  They  talk  of  it  still,  I  know,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  if  I  could  scrape  the  funds  together 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  I'd  have  the 
whole  thing  reversed  on  appeal ;  Cooper 
and  Co.  assured  me  of  that.  Eh,  my  dear, 
didn't  they  say  so  ?  Come  with  me,  my 
dear  boy,  into  the  Boofay  and  I'll  tell  you 
the  whole  story  ;  one  of  the  most  iniquitous, 
blackguardly  decisions  ever  given  in  a  court. 
If  I  had  the  fellow  here  I'd  choke  him." 

And  "  old  Sam  "  certainly  looked  as  if 
he  would  do  so. 

Mrs.  Pringle  goes  on  with  her  recollec- 
tions : 

"  We  heard  of  a  wedding  to-day  that  is  to 
be — my  poor  son's  widow  about  to  marry 
for  the  second  time ;  an  excellent  match — 
plenty  of  money  I  believe;  I  am  sure  I 
hope  she  will  be  happy.  And  you,  dears," 
she  said,  turning  to  the  ponies,  "  what  was 
it  you  heard  about  that  girl  who  disliked 
her  so — gone  into  a  community, I  think?" 

"  Yes,  ma ! "  said  the  elder  pony,  engaged 
with  a  red-legged  officer;  "  joined  an  An- 
glican sisterhood." 

Mrs.  Pringle  tittered  to  her  friend. 

"Yes,  absolutely.  But  she  will  give 
them  trouble,  I  suspect ;  as  well  I  remem- 
ber she  had  a  fancy  for  this  very  gentleman 
— had  she  not,  dear  ?  " 

"Oh  yes, ma," said  the  pony,  impatiently. 

In  such  evil  case  we  take  leave  of  our 
friends  the  Pringles. 

A  few  nights  later — when  Calais  wakes 
up  at  midnight  to  receive  the  crowd  of 
figures  that  arrive  by  the  boat,  and  that 
move  in  a  shadowy  procession  on  to  the 
railway — two  figures  passed  on  with  the 
others.  The  Pringles  had  then  gone  to 
rest  in  their  cramped  lodgings,  and  never 
knew  that  there  had  passed  so  close  to  them 
Mr.  Brookfield  and  Phoebe,  whose  fortunes 
now  promised  to  be  bright  again. 

But  for  them,  as  for  all  who  had  ever 
come  in  contact  with  her,  the  problem 
remained  :  What  was  Adelaide  ?  Was  she 
independent  and  misunderstood  ?  false,  or 
genuine  ?  the  creature  of  events,  or  of 
malignant  passion  ?  Was  she  cold  and 
hard,  one  that  would  not  condescend  to 
vindicate  herself  ?  These  problems  often 
perplexed  Mr.  Brookfield,  and  the  other 
characters  whom  we  have  encountered  in 
this  narrative.  Both  views — the  favour- 
able as  well  as  the  unfavourable — are  left 
open,  and  submitted  with  all  respect  to  the 
reader's  speculations. 
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CHAPTER   XIV.     AN   "  ESTEEMED    FAVOUR. 

It  was  some  weeks  after  the  battle  of 
Charlton  Fair,  the  incidents  of  which, 
however,  were  by  no  means  forgotten, 
that  Cecil  Landon  found  himself,  not  for 
the  first  time,  sitting  alone  with  Ella  in  the 
little  drawing-room  of  Hawthorne  Lodge. 

The  leave  of  the  gentlemen-cadets,  as 
respected  the  metropolis,  was  still  stopped, 
but  they  were  permitted  to  visit  their 
friends  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Academy, 
and  of  this  privilege  Mr.  Landon  had 
taken  the  fullest  advantage.  If  he  was 
not  exactly  an  honoured  guest  at  the 
Lodge,  neither  was  he  there  upon  suffer- 
ance. The  colonel  had  been  informed 
by  Ella  that  the  marriage  was  to  be,  and 
he  had  acquiesced,  though  with  a  shrug  of 
his  lean  shoulders  ;  and  having  gone  thus 
far,  it  had  been  necessary  to  go  farther 
and  give  the  young  gentleman  the  run  of 
the  house  ("and  of  his  teeth  too,  confound 
him,"  added  the  colonel).  The  sun  there- 
fore sbone  on  one  side  of  the  hedge,  that 
is  on  Ella's,  brightly  enough,  as  concerned 
the  future  prospects  of  the  young  pair ;  but 
upon  Cecil's  side,  the  sky  was  cloudy — the 
course  of  true  love  did  not  run,  in  that 
direction,  quite  so  smooth.  The  governor, 
that  is  to  say,  not  Sir  Hercules,  but  his 
paternal  parent,  objected  to  the  match 
with  unlooked-for  pertinacity. 

"  It  is  plain,  my  dear  Ella,"  said  the 
colonel,  "  that  this  old  hunks,  who  has  the 
atrocious  taste  not  to  wish  you  to  be  his 
daughter-in-law,  has  a  pig's  head.  He  is  a 
man  to  stick  to  his  point:  he  is  standing 


right  in  your  road,  with  his  four  legs 
planted,  like  a  beast  that  has  been  too 
heavily  laden.  I  have  seen  'em  at  it  in 
Spain.  It  is  astounding  to  me,  that  you 
should  consider  it  consistent  with  your 
dignity  to  endeavour  to  move  the  animal." 

"  I  would  do  anything,  Uncle  Gerard, 
short  of  giving  up  dear  Cecil,  to  prevent 
his  quarrelling  with  his  father." 

There  was  a  certain  significance  as  well 
as  determination  in  this  reply,  which  the 
colonel  thoroughly  understood  andresented. 

"  You  will  take  your  own  way,  of 
course,"  answered  he  bitterly  ;  "  you  would 
not  be  yourself  if  you  didn't." 

"  I  shall  take  my  own  way  this  time, 
uncle,  because  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  the 
right  way." 

"  Which  means  that  you  have  found  out 
quite  a  new  reason  for  doing  as  you  please," 
snapped  out  the  colonel. 

"  You  have  almost  made  an  epigram, 
Uncle   Gerard,"   was   Ella's   quiet  reply, 

"  and  with  a  little  cultivation "  But  the 

colonel  had  cut  her  short  by  leaving  the 
room  and  banging  the  door. 

Ella  had  persuaded  Cecil  to  write  a 
propitiatory  reply  to  his  father's  very  un- 
promising epistle,  and  that  morning  had 
brought  a  second  letter  from  the  City. 

"  Well,  dear,  it  is  '  veto,'  I  see,"  said 
Ella  cheerfully,  after  that  salutation  of 
lips  and  cheek  which  will  outlast  all 
forms  and  ceremonies. 

"  Yes,  indeed  :  it  is  very  much  'veto.' 
He  has  received,  he  says,  my  '  esteemed 
favour,'  yet  has  only  to  refer  me  to  his 
'  communication  of  the  14th  ult.'  " 

"  What  a  funny  old  gentleman  he  must 
be !  "  cried  Ella,  clapping  her  hands  and 
laughing. 

"  Well,  I  call  it  gibberish,"  said  Cecil, 
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gloomily,  "  and  upon  my  word,  Ella,  I 
don't  see  the  fun  of  it.  If  he  won't  make 
me  any  allowance " 

"We  must  make  some  for  him,"  inter- 
rupted Ella,  brightly.  "  You  can't  expect 
'  parties '  in  the  City  to  sympathise  with 
the  ardour  of  love.  You  and  your  father 
evidently  don't  understand  one  another. 
You  want  some  unprejudiced  person — like 
myself — to  place  this  matter  before  him  in 
its  proper  light." 

"You  don't  know  the  governor,"  ob- 
served Cecil  simply. 

"  At  present,  it  is  true,  I  have  not  that 
honour,  except  by  letter — addressed  to  a 
third  person  ;  but  I  intend  to  know  him  ; 
and  his  letters  charm  me.  Now,  let  me 
look  at  his  '  14th  nit.'  There's  a  military 
curtness  about  that,  by  -  the  -  by,  which 
should  please  Uncle  Gerard  :  '  Of  this 
young  lady'  (that's  me),  he  writes,  'I 
know  nothing,  but  am  willing  to  believe 
all  you  say.'  (Well,  I  call  that  very  nice 
of  him.)  '  Her  family  may  very  likely  have 
the  bluest  blood  in  all  England  ;  though  I 
should  not  put  that  down  as  an  advantage  : 
it  appears  to  me  that  health  must  have  been 
sacrificed — for  some  generations — in  the 
attainment  of  the  colour.'  " 

Ella  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  sent 
forth  peal  after  peal  of  silver  laughter. 
Cecil  sat  with  a  frown  on  his  brow,  and 
stroking  the  down  on  his  upper  lip,  which 
was  within  a  very  few  years  of  becoming  a 
moustache.  "It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
you  don't  see  the  fun  of  that,"  said  she. 
" '  This  is  a  subject,  my  dear  boy,  upon  which 
I  am  in  a  position  to  offer  an  opinion.'  Why 
what  does  he  mean  by  that  ?  You  never 
read  that  out  to  me,  Cecil ;  why  should  this 
dear  old  gentleman  be  a  judge  of  colour?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  stammered  Landon, 
"  it's  in  a  very  large  wholesale  way,  and  of 
course  it's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — but 
my  father  is  a  dyer." 

Here  Ella  gave  quite  a  little  scream  of 
delight,  and  the  tears  fairly  rolled  down 
her  beautiful  cheeks  in  her  exuberant 
mirth.  "  The  idea  of  you  not  having  told 
me  that,  Cecil." 

"  I  didn't  think  it  of  any  importance ; 
at  least  I  hoped  it  would  be  none." 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance — to 
the  joke,  my  dear.  And  I  wouldn't  have 
him  anything  but  a  dyer  for  worlds.  '  It 
is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
herself  that  this  young  woman  has  money  ; 
but  you,  with  your  fine  views  of  honour 
and  chivalry,  would  scarcely  marry  her,  I 
suppose,  if  you  had  none ;  and  you  will  not 


have  a  penny,  if  you  do  marry  her.'  I 
like  his  straightforward  way  of  putting 
the  matter." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Cecil  decisively. 

"  There  you  are  wrong,  my  darling,  for 
it  shows  your  father  has  common  sense, 
and  will  listen  to  reason.  'I  object,  as 
you  know,  to  the  military  profession,  and 
Miss  Mayne's  connections  would  be  very 
distasteful  to  me.'  There  again,  dear  Cecil, 
your  father  shows  his  sense  :  his  fine 
intuition,  you  see,  has  already  pictured 
to  him  Uncle  Gerard." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Ella,  you  seem  to  me 
to  have  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  my  father 
against  ourselves." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  darling,  but  I  am  trying 
to  put  myself  in  his  place  :  and  in  the 
meantime,  I  own,  I'm  rapidly  falling  in 
love  with  him.  '  I  will  take  your  word  for 
it  that  she  is  "  the  most  beautiful  girl  that 
the  sun  ever  shone  upon."  '    Oh  dear  !  " 

"  So  you  are,"  said  Cecil,  tenderly.  Here 
was  a  little  interval — what  the  playwrights 
call  "  a  carpenter's  scene  " — uninteresting 
to  spectators,  and  only  indirectly  tending 
to  the  development  of  the  plot,  but  very 
conscientiously  enacted. 

"  '  Her  beauty,  however,  is  nothing  to 
me,' "  continued  Ella,  " '  nor  her  youth 
neither.'  Well,  I'm  sure — or  rather  I'm  not 
sure ;  for,  you  know,  he  hasn't  seen  me. 
'  She  may  be  as  young  as  she  pleases.' 
Well,  that  again  is  considerate,  and  I  hope 
you  will  always  allow  me  the  same  privilege; 
'  but  it  is  your  being  so  young  on  which  I 
base  my  objection  ;  you  are  as  yet  a  mere 
boy,  with  your  judgment  quite  unfit  for  so 
serious  a  step  as  matrimony.  It  is  im- 
possible you  can  know  your  own  mind, 
much  less  that  of  this  young  woman. 
You  have  a  strong  will,  it  is  true ;  indeed, 
you  have  always  placed  it  in  opposition  to 
your  father's  wishes — but  that  does  not 
show  judgment,  but  the  want  of  it.  In 
choosing  your  profession  you  have  got 
your  own  way ;  in  choosing  your  wife — at 
all  events  for  some  years  to  come — I  will 
have  mine ;  and  you  will  not  marry  Miss 
Mayne,  and  I  will  have  no  more  words 
about  it.'  He  has  certainly  a  very  per- 
spicuous style.  '  I  beg  to  remain  (just  as 
you  behave)  your  affectionate  father, 

'Bart.  Landon.' 

"Why  he  is  funny  to  the  last,  Cecil. 
What  does  he  mean  by  '  Bart.  ?  '  You  are 
not  concealing  from  me,  I  hope,  that  he  is 
a  baronet  ?  " 

"  Bart,  is  short — or  at  all  events  his 
short — for  Bartholomew.     It's  the  way  he 
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always  signs  his  cheques — of  which," 
added  Landon,  doggedly,  "  I  expect  I 
shall  never  see  another." 

"  There  are  worse  things  than  not 
getting  cheques,  dear  Cecil,"  said  Ella, 
gravely. 

"Urn,"  said  Cecil,  a  little  incredulously. 

"  Oh  yes,"  continued  she  with  earnest- 
ness, "  to  lose  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
him  from  whom  they  are  naturally  due,  is 
worse  than  to  lose  money.  To  know  that 
a  great  gulf  is  fixed — no  matter  whether 
it  is  of  your  own  digging  or  his — between 
yourself  and  the  author  of  your  being." 

"  My  dear  Ella,  I  don't  quarrel  with  the 
governor  ;  but  I  honestly  tell  you  I  think 
I  could  survive  a  quarrel  with  him,  if  I 
had  you  to  comfort  me  for  the  calamity." 

"  That  might  not  be  a  lasting  comfort, 
Cecil,  while  your  remorse  would  last,  till, 
perhaps,  the  day  came  when  you  heard 
that  he  was  dead,  and  past  all  recon- 
ciling. Don't  let  us  talk  of  it,  don't  let 
us  think  of  such  a  misfortune." 

Her  tone  was  no  longer  light,  her  face  no 
longer  radiant ;  she  spoke  not  only  sadly, 
but  with  a  certain  sternness  which  seemed 
strange,  considering  their  mutual  relation. 

"Well,  it's  no  use  preaching,  Ella,  we 
have  made  up  our  minds  to  marry,  have 
we  not  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  for  myself,  dear  Cecil," 
said  she,  quickly ;  "  but  are  you  quite 
sure ?  " 

"Yes,  yes!"  cried  he,  interrupting  her 
with  a  caress ;  "  I  will  do  anything  to 
oblige  the  governor — anything — except 
give  my  darling  up." 

"  You  mean  that — upon  your  honour  ?  " 
asked  Ella,  earnestly. 

"  Of  course  I  mean  it,"  said  Landon,  a 
little  stiffly;  "I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  I 
hope." 

"  I  know  you  are  in  general,  darling,  but 
I  thought  you  might  make  an  exception  with 
a  young  lady,"  said  Ella  simply.  "  Uncle 
says  men  often  do.  Well,  I  have  a  plan  in 
my  head;  I  think  I  see  my  way.  Now, 
suppose  I  was  to  send  him  my  picture  ?  " 

"  Your  picture  ?  You  silly  puss.  He 
doesn't  care  for  pictures  of  such  as  you,  nor 
even  for  the  originals.  No,  Ella,  it  is  very 
good  or  you,  who  have  no  governor  of  your 
own  to  appease,  to  be  so  solicitous  that  I 
should  keep  in  with  mine,  but  it  will  all  be 
useless.  I  know  him  too  well  not  to  be 
sure  of  that.  That  letter  of  his  is  final. 
And  now  I  must  be  off  to  my  duties. 
They  have  made  me  an  acting  corporal  on 
probation,  and  I  must  not  be  a  naughty 


boy.  With  good  conduct  and  a  little  luck 
I  shall  join  the  '  practical  class  '  next  term 
with  Darall,  and  get  my  commission  in 
six  months,  and  then — then  we  shall  be 
married,  darling." 

"That  will  be  nearly  ten  months  in 
all,"  sighed  Ella;  "why  I  shall  be  twenty- 
two!" 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  mind  marrying  an 
old  woman,"  laughed  Landon;  "and  I 
doubt  whether  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
will  annihilate  time  and  space — in  the 
way  of  my  exceptional  promotion — to 
make  two  lovers  happy.  Of  course  I 
should  like  to  marry  you  to-morrow,  but 
I  am  not  sure  it  isn't  contrary  to  the 
Academy  regulations  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  I  should  certainly  not  dream  of 
marrying  a  cadet,"  said  Ella,  pouting, 
"  even  if  the  regulations  enjoined  it." 

"  The  announcement  would  certainly 
look  funny  in  the  newspaper,"  continued 
Landon,  comically  :  "  '  On  the  14th  ult.' 
(as  the  governor  puts  it), '  Gentleman-cadet 
Cecil  Landon,  to  Ella,  daughter  of  the 
late,  &c.  &c.  &c.'  I  should  think  it 
would  upset  all  your  uncle's  notions  of 
discipline.  The  idea  seems  to  shock  you 
yourself,  darling.     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing;  only  a  passing  shiver;  the 
air  is  getting  a  little  cold.  Good-bye, 
darling." 

"  Good-bye,  my  precious,  and  take  care 
of  yourself."  He  closed  the  window, 
before  he  left  the  room,  to  shut  out  the 
evening  air,  but  it  was  not  cold  that  had 
made  Ella  shiver.  Now  she  was  alone, 
her  face  was  no  longer  gay,  but  grave  and 
pinched  ;  she  put  her  heavy  hair  back 
with  her  hands,  and  pressed  them  to  her 
temples,  gazing  the  while  before  her,  with 
that  awed,  yet  eager,  look,  with  which  poor 
mortals  are  apt  to  contemplate  their 
future.  "I  had  forgotten  the  newspapers," 
she  murmured.  "  I  must  see  to  that.  It 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  newspapers." 


A    SIMPLE   HERO. 

A  REMINISCENCE. 

Malta  in  the  year  1865. 

The  sweet  spring  days;  the  still  more 
lovely  nights  had  come  and  gone — nights 
in  which  the  clear,  deep,  purple  sky  seemed 
so  far  away,  that  the  stars  looked  as  if 
they  hung  low  down,  and  gazed  lovingly 
at  the  world  with  their  bright  twinkling 
eyes — stars  and  skies  the  like  of  which 
are  never  seen  in  these  northern  climes, 
and  once  seen,  are  never  forgotten  ! 
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In  the  still  May  evenings  we  had  sailed 
on  transparent  waters,  nnder  opal  skies, 
as  the  sun  went  down,  and  when  the  stars 
came  out  later  on,  a  rival  constellation 
seemed  to  shine  below ;  for  each  boat 
carried  a  light  at  her  prow,  and  here  and 
there,  backwards  and  forwards,  glided 
these  gleaming  sea-stars. 

The  orange  trees  had  grown  white  with 
fragrant  blossom,  and  tiny  golden  balls, 
baby-oranges  and  baby-lemons,  mingled 
with  the  bloom.  Our  island  had  been 
visited  by  countless  feathered  creatures 
winging  their  flight  northwards — a  call 
they  would  repeat  in  autumn,  when  the 
northern  cold  should  warn  them  to  fly  to 
the  south  once  more. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  this  early 
summer  beauty,  before  the  sun  had  begun 
to  scorch  and  burn,  and  turn  the  grass 
brown,  and  wither  the  fresh  beauty  of 
the  leaves ;  while  the  pale  pink  blossoms 
of  the  oleander  gave  out  their  sweet, 
heavy  perfume,  and  the  wild  narcissus 
bloomed  in  wild  profusion  in  the  fields ; 
that  strange,  sinister  rumours  were  spoken 
of — rumours  of  coming  danger,  of  death 
in  swift  and  awful  form,  nearing,  with 
slow  but  certain  strides,  the  little  island, 
which  was  then  our  home. 

And  at  last  the  enemy  came  amongst  us, 
warily  enough  at  first,  with  just  a  dropping 
shot  here  and  there  like  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  army. 

Of  all  things,  in  such  times,  panic  is  to 
be  most  dreaded ;  and  so  matters  were  kept 
as  quiet  as  might  be,  and  the  cholera  was 
little  spoken  of  openly.  But  this  reticence 
was  not  suffered  to  continue  long,  for 
"cases"  multiplied,  like  nothing  that  I 
can  think  of,  except  the  celebrated  sum 
about  the  horseshoe-nails. 

In  the  crowded  dens  of  the  Mendraggio 
— indeed  in  every  town  and  village — the 
Maltese  died  like  rotten  sheep ;  and  no 
words  of  mine  can  pay  fitting  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  devotion  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  visited  and  tended 
the  sick  and  dying.  And  among  the  order 
of  the  Carmelite  Friars  a  terrible  number 
fell  victims  to  the  pestilence.  Meanwhile,  in 
our  English  hospitals  the  enemy  cut  down 
its  victims  pitilessly,  and  certainly  with 
marvellous  impartiality,  for  old  and  young, 
men,  women,  and  children,  seemed  to  be 
equally  welcome  prey.  It  was  hard  to 
see  strong  men  cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  swept  away  after  a  few  hours' 
fierce  agony;  hard  to  see  delicate  women, 
weakened  already  by  the  effects  of  climate, 


fall  victims  to  the  destroyer,  and  leave 
motherless  little  ones  behind ;  but  hardest 
of  all,  far  the  hardest  of  all,  to  watch  the 
suffering,  and  to  hear  "  the  crying  of  the 
children;"  to  see  their  frightened  eyes 
looking  up  at  you,  confident  in  your  power 
to  help,  and  to  feel  you  could  do — nothing  I 

It  was  under  such  disastrous  circum- 
stances as  these  that  my  hero  came  to  the 
front. 

There  was  nothing  very  remarkable 
or  striking  about  him — he  was  only  a 
private  soldier  in  a  line  regiment  —  an 
orderly,  or  tender  of  the  sick,  in  a 
regimental  hospital.  In  appearance  he 
much  resembled  one  of  those  men  in  Miss 
Thompson's  picture  The  Roll-Call — those 
men  who  have  such  typical  soldiers'  faces 
that,  looking  at  them,  one  is  quite  sure 
that  bona  fide  members  of  rank  and  file 
stood  for  the  portraits.  A  dark,  somewhat 
shaggy-looking,  sharp-featured  man,  was 
this  hero  of  mine — I  am  not  sure  that  he 
even  bore  a  particularly  exemplary  cha- 
racter as  a  soldier. 

Just  when  a  few  cases  among  the  native 
population  had  made  us  feel  that  the 
enemy  was  truly  "  at  our  gates,"  I  chanced 
to  see  this  orderly,  and  in  a  few  words  (for 
I  was  hurried  at  the  time)  expressed,  a 
hope  that  he  felt  no  dread  of  the  close  con- 
tact with  the  pestilence,  which  his  position 
would  naturally  entail  upon  himself  and 
his  fellow-orderlies. 

How  well  I  remember  the  prompt  yet 
quiet  manner  of  his  speech,  and  the  fearless 
look  in  his  sharp  black  eyes,  as  he  moved 
across  to  the  side  of  the  ward  in  which  we 
stood,  and  laid  his  hand  against  the  white- 
washed wall,  glaring,  blindingly  white,  in 
the  hot  June  sunshine. 

"  If  so  be  as  this  here  wall  was  the 
cholery,  I'd  be  no  more  afeerd  of  it  than 
I  am  to  lay  my  hand  there  like  that." 

His  courage  was  soon  tried,  for  thick 
and  fast  the  enemy  came  upon  us.  The 
cloudless  dome  of  the  blue,  blue  sky — day 
after  day  changelessly,  burningly  bright 
— the  silver  moonlight,  the  shimmering 
stars,  looked  down  upon  scenes  of  pain 
and  death,  as  terrible  as  those  %f  any 
battle-field ! 

And  where  all  did  their  duty  well  and 
bravely,  none  was  so  fearless,  none  so  un- 
tiring, so  zealous  for  suffering  comrades  as 
my  humble  hero.  It  was  even  difficult  for 
the  medical  officers  to  induce  him  to  take 
any  rest  day  or  night;  and  the  hospital 
sergeant,  a  cool,  phlegmatic  Scotchman 
— who   would   receive   a   cholera  case  of 
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the  worst  description,  with  the  same  im- 
perturbable countenance  as  a  slight  case  of 
measles — roused  into  something  almost 
bordering  on  enthusiasm  in  speaking  of 
him. 

"  He's  worth  all  the  rest  put  together, 
Tom  is ;  he's  as  gentle  as  a  woman  with 
the  men ;  and  I  never  saw  such  a  fellow 
for  work — he  don't  seem  to  have  such  a 
thing  as  tiredness  in  him." 

Just  then  the  orderly  passed  hurriedly  by, 
with  a  hasty  touch  of  his  forage-cap  to  me, 
and  a  smile  that  seemed  to  say :  "  You  see 
I'm  getting  on  finely."     • 

What  a  time  of  anxiety,  and  watching, 
and  hope,  and  fear,  those  sunny  months  of 
June  and  July  were  to  all  of  us  !  Who 
can  thus  walk,  hand -in -hand  in  close 
companionship  with  death,  life  a  ceaseless 
prayer — to-day  an  uncertain  possession, 
to-morrow  still  more  so  —  who  can  live 
through  a  time  like  that,  and  ever  forget 
it  in  all  the  years  to  come  ? 

At  last,  thank  God,  brighter  days  seemed 
dawning  for  our  island.  Both  among  the 
civil  and  military  population  "  cases  "  be- 
came few  and  far  between.  True,  those 
that  did  occur  were  of  the  most  virulent 
kind,  but  still  we  began  to  feel  that  the 
worst  was  over;  and  our  chaplain,  and 
the  medical  officers  who,  had  toiled  night 
and  day  among  the  sick,  began  to  look 
a  little  less  weary  and  worn  out. 

Now  there  is  no  duty,  of  all  the  trying 
duties  entailed  by  the  nursing  of  cholera 
patients,  more  trying  than  that  of  the  last 
offices  to  the  dead.  Well,  a  man — one 
whose  wife  and  children  bad  all  fallen 
before  the  pestilence — had  died,  rapidly, 
and  with  every  symptom  intensified  to  the 
last  degree,  and  they  were  lifting  him  into 
his  coffin. 

My  soldier  friend,  the  humble  hero  of 
this  sketch,  raised  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  poor  blackened  corpse,  laid  it  gently 
in  its  last  resting-place,  and  then  poor 
Tom — the  unwearied,  never-tiring,  tender 
nurse — fell  back  fainting  into  the  arms  of 
a  fellow-orderly. 

"  It's  got  me,  Jack  !  "  was  all  the  brave 
voice  said. 

In  equally  curt  fashion  I  heard  the  sad 
news. 

As  I  was  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the 
orange  treeB  in  our  garden,  idly  watching 
the  gold-green  lizards  darting  in  and  out  of 
the  vine-leaves  on  the  verandah,  someone 
came  to  say  a  soldier  wished  to  see  me ; 
and  that  worthy,  after  twisting  his  fingers 
and  scratching  his  head  by  way  of  getting 


over  a  certain  shyness  characteristic  of  his 
kind,  made  the  short  but  pregnant  observa- 
tion, "  Tom's  took ; "  a  piece  of  news  that 
travelled  through  the  regiment  like  an 
electric  shock,  you  may  be  sure.  It  was 
the  worst  case  we  ever  had — one  of  those 
terrible  forms  of  the  disease  in  which 
there  is  no  hope  from  the  first. 

Poor  Tom  seemed  literally  saturated 
with  the  cholera  poison,  doubtless  from 
having  been  night  and  day  in  constant 
contact  with  contagious  influences.  Yet 
how  hard  he  tried  to  smile  the  same 
old  confident  smile,  as  he  held  out  his 
poor  livid  hand  to  me,  during  a  short 
interval  of  freedom  from  those  dreadful 
cramps  ! 

And  so  my  hero  died,  cheerful  to  the 
last,  and  only  distressed  because  of  giving 
so  much  trouble  to  those  about  him. 
Never  a  murmur  passed  his  lips,  and 
when  the  pain  made  him  cry  out,  he 
would  say  he  was  "sorry  to  make  such 
a  bother." 

"  He  just  laid  down  his  life,  and  thought 
nothing  about  it,  so  long  as  the  work  was 
done,  Tom  did  !  " 

Such  was  the  comment  of  the  Scotch 
sergeant  on  Tom's  life  and  death — a  com- 
ment not  made  without  something  near 
akin  to  tears. 

Thus  poor  Tom,  the  hospital  orderly, 
passed  away,  and  in  the  swift  and  chang- 
ing tide  of  events  was  soon  forgotten : 
albeit  the  little  God's  Acre  just  outside 
the  postern-gate  of  Yittorosa  contains  a 
gravestone  that,  in  a  few  simple  words, 
records  how  well  he  did  his  duty. 


THE  HOUSE   THAT  JERRY  BUILT. 


Not  having  at  hand  a  Post  Office 
Directory,  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  myself 
on  the  point,  but  should  there  happen  to 
be  included  in  the  pages  of  the  volume  in 
question  the  name  of  Jerry,  the  owner  of 
which  is  by  trade  a  builder,  I  beg  it  may 
be  distinctly  understood  that  he  is  not  the 
tradesman  herein  alluded  to.  The  "Jerry  " 
I  mean  is,  I  should  imagine,  not  a  sur- 
name at  all,  but  a  familiar  abbreviation 
of  Jeremiah.  All  I  know  for  certain  of 
the  matter  is  this,  that  the  house  it  is  at 
present  my  misfortune  to  occupy  has  been 
pronounced,  by  a  competent  judge,  to  be 
"  Jerry  "  built.  The  person  mentioned 
was  called  in  in  a  despairing  moment,  just 
as  one  in  a  critical  case  applies  to  a  second 
doctor;  and  having  carefully  diagnosed  the 
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"  patient"  from  basement  to  chimney-pots, 
his  deliberate  decision  was  as  follows : 
"  There  is  only  one  care  for  these  'ere  kind 
o'  structures,  and  that  is  to  pull  'em  down." 
"  But  what  really  is  the  matter  with  the 
house  ?  "  "  The  matter  with  the  house, 
sir,  is  that  it  is  Jerry-built ;  and,  when  I 
say  that,  I  say  everything." 

It  was  quite  a  new  house  when  I  became 
its  occupant,  andas  nice-looking  a  "neat  and 
commodious  villa  residence  "as  a  newly- 
married  man  with  a  small  income,  and  de- 
sirous of  suburban  quiet  and  respectability, 
could  wish.  The  landlord,  whom  I  shall  call 
Mr.  Jerry,  was  almost  poetic  in  his  praises 
of  it.  He  declared  that,  ever  since  the  first 
brick  was  laid,  he  had  in  his  eye  as  tenants 
for  it  just  such  a  couple  as  we  were — I  am 
afraid  that  there  was  a  greater  depth  of 
truth  in  this  than  I,  at  the  time,  perceived — 
and  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  no  end 
of  extra  expenditure,  rather  than  spoil  the 
original  idea.  We  wished  to  take  it  at  first 
just  for  twelve  months,  to  see  how  we  liked 
it ;  but  Mr.  Jerry  would  not  hear  of  this. 
He  could  trust  us,  but  he  would  not  trust 
himself.  Rents  were  going  up  enormously 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  though  he 
might  be  satisfied  with  forty  pounds  a 
year  just  now,  in  a  year's  time,  if  he  were 
free  to  do  so,  he  would  almost  certainly  be 
tempted  to  clap  ten  pounds  per  annum  on 
to  the  rent,  which  we  should,  of  course, 
pay  rather  than,  leave,  though  possibly 
not  without  its  causing  some  diminution 
of  that  "  friendly  feeling "  which  should 
always  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Tes.  He  would  let  us  the  villa  for  five 
years,  at  forty  pounds  a  year,  with  this 
stipulation — in  writing — that  during  that 
time  I  would  undertake  all  reasonable  re- 
pairs. "But  that,"  remarked  Mr.  Jerry,  "is, 
I  need  not  say,  but  a  mere  formality.  Being 
only  your  two  selves  and  a  servant,  and 
the  house  brand-new  from  top  to  bottom, 
you  will  hardly  take  the  bloom  off  it  in  the 
time." 

Well,  we  took  the  house,  and  I  signed 
the  agreement,  and  during  the  first  month 
we  did  not  have  very  much  to  complain  of. 
To  be  sure,  the  wall-paper  on  one  wall  of 
the  sitting-room  rather  startled  us,  one 
Sunday  evening,  by  coming  down  in  one 
sheet ;  but  Mr.  Jerry  explained  to  us  that 
this  was  in  consequence  of  the  paper  being 
of  such  exceptional  stoutness,  and  superior 
quality,  that  the  paste  was  not  quite  strong 
enough  to  hold  it ;  and  three-and-sixpence 
was  not  very  much  to  pay  his  man  to 
come  and  stick  it   up   again.     It  should 


perhaps  be  mentioned  that,  during  those 
first  few  weeks,  the  kitchen-range  fell  out, 
while  there  was  a  large  pot  full  of  boiling 
water  on  the  fire.  Mr.  Jerry,  when  appealed 
to  on  the  matter,  immediately  asked  to  be 
favoured  with  a  view  of  the  kitchen  poker. 
Mr.  Jerry  then  said  he  had  thought  as 
much  !  With  such  a  poker  as  that,  used  as 
a  lever  between  the  bars  of  a  range,  the 
accident  was  bound  to  happen.  So  we 
bought  a  smaller  poker,  and  his  man  came 
and  put  the  fireplace  all  right  again, 
charging  only  eleven  shillings  for  the 
job. 

The  first  occasion  of  our  having  really  to 
complain  was  at  the  break  up  of  last  autumn, 
when  a  season  of  rain  set  in.  Its  effects  on 
Pikerust Villa  were  extraordinary.  Every 
foot  of  woodwork  which  was  exposed  to  the 
refreshing  showers,  evinced  almost  as  much 
sensitiveness,  as  though  still  endowed  with 
vitality,  and  capable  of  putting  forth  green 
shoots.  In  a  single  night,  the  door  of  the 
coal-cellar  had  grown  so  much  too  tall  for 
its  frame  that  it  stuck,  immovable ;  the 
street  door  "  scrooped  "  over  the  new  oil- 
cloth, and  in  two  days  chafed  a  scimitar- 
shaped  rent  in  it ;  the  window-sashes 
refused  to  slide  in  their  grooves,  and  re- 
mained fixed,  as  though  secured  with 
tenpenny  nails. ,  Mushrooms,  or  some 
similar  fungoid  growth,  sprung  up,  un- 
sown, in  the  pantry;  in  silver  tracery  slugs 
delineated  a  map  of  their  night's  perambu- 
lations all  over  the  washhouse  walls;  and 
snails  were  discovered  in  the  Dutch-oven. 
But  this  was  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  moist 
picture.  We  could  laugh  at  the  comical 
incident  of  the  snails,  and  make  a  joke  of 
the  beetles  and  other  creeping  things 
which,  inconvenienced  by  the  flood,  treated 
our  domicile  as  a  kind  of  friendly  Noah's 
Ark,  and  were  found  by  dozens  on  the 
stairs  and  in  one's  slippers ;  but  there  was 
no  fun  to  be  got  out  of  other  tricks  the 
continuing  rain  played  us.  The  roof,  for 
instance  !  Had  that  important  part  of  our 
domestic  edifice  been  covered  in  with  slices 
of  dry  toast,  instead  of  with  fancy  tiles, 
they  could  have  been  scarcely  less  weather- 
proof. I  have  read  the  story  of  "  The 
Terribly  Strange  Bed,"  and  I  have  often 
tried  to  realise  the  sensations  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins's  hero,  when  he  first  discovered 
that  the  top  of  the  bed  was  coming  bodily 
down  upon  him.  But  I  never  succeeded 
until  that  night  when,  at  the  midnight 
hour,  we  were  roused  by  disturbances  in 
the  ceiling,  immediately  above  our  devoted 
heads.     We  had   retired  to  rest,  not,  as 
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one  may  say,  in  perfect  confidence.  There 
were  vague  and  indistinct  sounds  as  of 
pent-up  grief  in  the  outer  gutters,  with 
those  strange  gaspings  and  gurglings  which 
bespeak  a  rain-water-pipe  ill  at  ease ;  but 
we  never  suspected  the  mischief  that  was 
brewing — nay,  that  was  already  brewed, 
and  stored  in  a  vat  of  its  own  contriving. 
By  the  night-light's  dim  flame,  we  were 
made  aware  of  the  bewildering  phenomenon 
of  the  ceiling  having  ceased  to  be  a  smooth 
white  plane.  Instead,  it  had  broken  out 
in  twenty  places  in  an  eruption  of  hideous 
brown  blotches.  The  seat  of  the  ceiling's 
strange  disease,  however,  was  the  centre, 
where  there  was  a  dropsical  protuberance, 
bedewed  with  glistening  drops,  which 
pattered  down  fast  on  to  the  carpet,  but 
which  appeared  to  afford  no  sort  of  relief 
to  the  load  behind.  It  was  no  time  for 
hesitation.  Prompt  measures  must  be 
taken  instantly  ;  but  what  measures  ? 
Having  hurried  on  our  clothes  and  sum- 
moned Mary  Jaue,  came  the  perplexing 
question  :  "  What  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do  ?  "  "  Perhaps,  my  love,  if  the  gutters  on 

the  roof  were  cleared "  my  wife  timidly 

suggested.  I  could  not  bear  her  appealing 
glance,  and  promptly  turned  and  proffered 
the  happy  idea  to  Mary  Jane.  Mary  Jane, 
however,  with  spirit,  replied  that  it  wasn't 
likely  that  she  was  going  prowling  about 
the  tiles  like  a  cat,  with  a  long  broom,  at  a 
quarter  to  one  in  the  morning.  Meanwhile 
the  ominous  drips  grew  larger  and  more 
frequent,  and  the  bulginess  visibly  in- 
creased. "  Fetch  up  a  washing-tub,  Mary 
Jane,"  said  I,  desperately.  The  tub  was 
brought,  and,  mounting  a  chair,  I  made  a 
determined  stab  at  the  protuberance  with 
a  broom-handle.  The  result,  however,  was 
not  what  I  had  anticipated  it  would  be.  I 
had  hoped,  by  my  impromptu  "  tapping," 
to  draw  off  the  water  in  a  manageable 
stream ;  but  the  instant  I  prodded  the 
rotten  rubbish  of  which  the  ceiling  was 
composed,  down  came  a  mass  of  it  as  large 
as  the  leaf  of  a  dining-table,  and  with  it  the 
flood. 

But,  after  all,  I  scarcely  know  which 
was  harder  to  endure,  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation of  our  bed-room  furniture,  or  the 
atrocious  coolness  of  Mr.  Jerry,  when,  next 
morning,  he  was  hastily  summoned  to  view 
the  wreck.  It  was  a  nasty  mess,  he  ad- 
mitted, but  it  was  no  use  having  a  bushel 
of  words  over  what  was  done  and  couldn't 
be  helped.  What  we  wanted,  he  supposed, 
was  an  estimate  of  what  he  would  charge 
us  for  a  new  ceiling.     "  What  you  are  to 


charge  us,  Mr.  Jerry  !  What,  after  the 
fifteen  or  twenty  pounds  your  rubbishing 
workmanship  has  cost  me  already  ? " 
"Oh,  come,  come;  that's  all  nonsense," 
replied  Mr.  Jerry,  mildly.  "It's  natural 
that  you  should  feel  a  little  cross,  of  course ; 
but  it  is  a  little  too  bad  to  neglect  the  old 
birds'-nests  in  your  gutters,  and  then  blame 
my  building.  But  we  won't  quarrel. 
I'll  put  you  a  new  ceiling  for  three  pun' 
fifteen,  and  repoint  the  tiles  for  nothing. 
Come  now  !  "  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  I'll  see 
you  hanged  before  I  will  pay  for  it."  "  Oh 
no  you  won't,"  grinned  Mr.  Jerry.  "I  don't 
say,  if  you're  so  inclined,  that  you  won't 
see  yourself  in  a  court  of  law  before  you 
pay  for  it ;  but  you  won't  see  me  hanged 
first,  you  may  depend,  sir." 

And  I  had  to  pay.  I  was  fettered  for 
five  years,  and  that  confounded  "  bit  of 
writing  "  concerning  reasonable  repairs, 
effectually  did  my  business.  The  rain 
which  found  such  free  escape  through 
the  roof,  could  find  no  outlet  through  the 
drain-pipes ;  and  after  taking  up  the  floor- 
ing of  the  passage  and  the  flag-stones  in 
the  washhouse,  and  digging  deep  holes  in 
the  new  gravel  in  the  back  garden,  Mr. 
Jerry's  man  produced  the  cause  of  im- 
pediment, in  shape  of  an  old  scrubbing- 
brush — thus  making  it  plain  to  anyone  in 
his  senses,  to  use  Mr.  Jerry's  own  words, 
that  the  disarrangement  was  attributable 
to  no  oversight  of  his,  but  wholly  and  solely 
to  Mary  Jane's  carelessness;  and  again  I 
had  to  pay.  I  am  always  having  to  pay. 
After  the  rainy  season  came  a  prevalence 
of  drying  east  winds,  and  all  the  swollen 
woodwork  shrunk  to  that  degree,  that  a 
young  kitten  could  have  crawled  in  at  the 
gaping  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  street- 
door,  and  the  windows  are  everlasting 
chattering  their  complaint  of  being  too 
small  for  their  frames.  There  is  not  a 
chimney  in  the  house  that  properly  per- 
forms its  functions,  and — at  my  expense, 
of  course — the  chimney-pots  have  been 
provided  with  crooked,  knock-kneed  con- 
trivances in  zinc,  which  gives  them  an 
appearance  of  being  addicted  to  drinking 
as  well  as  smoking.  My  gate  has  fallen 
askew  on  its  hinges;  my  doorsteps  have 
sunk  aslant,  like  the  heels  of  a  tramp's 
boots.  For  weeks  past  my  dear  wife's 
face  has  been  in  a  state  of  partial  eclipse, 
owing  to  the  flannel  bandage  she  finds  it 
necessary  to  wear  for  earache  ;  my  baby's 
prattling  voice  has  been  rendered  un- 
melodious  by  "  snuffles  ;  "  and  I  am  such 
a  constant  martyr  to  cold  in  the  head,  that  it 
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is  almost  a  pleasant  relief  to  have  a  touch  of 
rheumatism  instead.  And  all  this,  because 
monsters  in  human  shape,  like  my  present 
landlord,  are  permitted  to  "  run  up,"  and 
inveigle  unsuspecting  persons  to  occupy, 
houses  which  are  "Jerry-built." 


AT  THE  DEVIL'S  DITCH. 


In  previous  papers  on  like  subjects,  the 
opinion  has  been  hazarded  that  there  is  a 
certain  affinity  between  racecourses  and 
cathedrals,  but  in  the  case  of  Newmarket 
this  doctrine  will  hardly  apply,  unless, 
indeed,  Ely  cathedral  may  be  fairly  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  Heath. 
In  some  other  places,  too,  the  racing  is 
a  secondary  consideration — the  city,  its 
churches,  chapels,  and  manufactories,  its 
battles  and  sieges,  being,  except  to  the 
exclusively  "stable  mind,"  more  important 
than  the  events  decided  on  Town-moor 
and  Rhoodee,  Knavesmire  or  Carholme — 
but  Newmarket  is  of  the  horse,  horsey. 
The  relative  importance  of  horse-racing 
at  Newmarket,  as  compared  with  com- 
merce, may  be  gathered  from  the  adver- 
tisement of  a  sporting  pork-butcher,  who 
was  wont  to  advertise  the  "  straight 
tip  for  the  Cambridgeshire  and  a  pound  of 
sausages  for  a  shilling ;  "  the  "  tip  "  being 
held  out  as  the  main  attraction,  and  the 
sausages — although  a  staple  product  of 
Newmarket — being,  as  it  were,  thrown  in 
as  a  makeweight.  I  marvel,  as  I  stroll 
up  the  High-street,  what  has  become  of 
that  enterprising  butcher,  and  whether 
the  combination  of  information  with 
sausage-meat  increased  the  scope  of  his 
business !  Which  part  of  the  bargain 
turned  out  most  advantageous  in  the 
long  run  to  his  customers  ?  Did  they 
extend  the  same  implicit  faith  to  his 
"  tips  "  that  they  reposed  in  his  sausages  ? 
Did  they  swallow  both  with  closed  eyes, 
and  unquestioning  hearts  and  stomachs  ? 
Did  they  find  both  agree  with  them 
equally  well,  and  were  their  hearts  the 
stouter,  and  their  pockets  the  heavier  for 
the  transaction  ?  Where  is  he,  that  enter- 
prising trader  and  tipster,  whose  sausage- 
machine  once  went  at  racing  pace ; .  and 
where,  oh  where,  are  the  backers  of 
horses,  who  used  to  make  merry  in  this 
plain-looking  High-street,  but  a  brace  of 
lustres  ago  ?  Some  few  have  survived 
both  tips  and  sausages,  and  look  hale 
and  hearty  as  ever;  but  the  ranks  are 
sadly  thinned.     Where  is  the  dynasty  of 


plungers,  the  youths  who  never  flinched, 
but  played  their  losing  martingale  till  the 
last  coppice  and  the  last  bit  of  mea- 
dow went,  as  the  favourite  shut  up  on 
breasting  the  Criterion  hill?  So  far 
as  Newmarket  is  concerned,  they  are  as 
dead  as  King  Jamie,  whose  hunting-box 
laid  the  foundation  of  Newmarket  as  the 
head -quarters  of  sport;  as  the  Merry 
Monarch  himself,  who  loved  Newmarket 
with  a  keener  love  than  his  pawky  grand- 
father ;  as  "  Pretty  Mistress  Nelly ; "  as  the 
first  gentleman  in  Europe  himself.  If 
extant  anywhere  between  earth  and  sky, 
they  no  longer  enter  what  Pulteney  called 
"  that  circular  convention  before  the  race 
begins." 

Through  this  cleanly-swept  and  gar- 
nished High-street  have  passed,  on  their 
way  to  the  Heath,  many  strange  figures — 
some  who  filled  as  large  a  space  on  the 
great  racecourse  of  the  world,  as  on  the 
Rowley  Mile :  Charles  James  Fox,  to 
wit,  who  could  hardly  be  coaxed  from 
Newmarket  to  take  his  share  in  an  im- 
portant debate ;  the  Lord  Derby  who 
married  the  beautiful  Miss  Farren,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  national  encounter 
at  Epsom ;  Old  Q.,  in  his  full-blown 
honours,  and  as  the  young  Lord  March ; 
Crutch  Robinson,  and  Ludlow  Bond,  alias 
"  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  ;"  M.P.  Gully, 
conqueror  of  Gregson  and  winner  of  a 
couple  of  Derbies ;  "  Lord  George,"  the 
heedless  utterer  of  that  "  stable  mind " 
which  brought  down  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  Homeric  laughter ;  Scrope  Davies, 
of  throat-cutting  notoriety;  Davis,  .the 
original  "Leviathan;"  Captain  O'Kelly, 
of  Great  Marlborough-street  and  Cannons ; 
Crockford,  the  ex  -  fishmonger,  biggest 
of  book-makers  and  hell-keepers ;  the 
"  Rupert  of  Debate,"  hoping  against  hope 
that  his  black  jacket  and  white  cap  might 
one  day  prove  victorious  in  the  race 
which  bears  his  name ;  the  inimitable 
Jerry  Cloves  ;  that  remote  peer,  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford ;  Junius's  Duke  of 
Grafton;  Walpole;  Pulteney,  and  Tom 
D'Urfey,  who,  if  he  did  not  say  "  Let  who 
will  make  my  country's  laws,  if  I  make  its 
songs  " — had  a  happy  knack  of  sarcastic 
description.  The  bard  who  said  of  the 
ladies  in  Hyde-park  that — 

Their  gowns  were  a  yard  too  long  for  their  legs, 
They  shew'd  like  the  rainbow  cut  into  rags, 
A  garden  of  flowers,  or  a  navy  of  flags — 

wrote  a  comical  ballad,  entitled  "  New- 
market :    A  song  sung  to  the  king  there  " 
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— the  King  being  of  course  the  Merry 
Monarch— 

Ye  Rogues,  go  saddle  Ball, 

I'll  to  Newmarket  scour ; 
You  never  mind  when  I  call, 

You  should  have  been  ready  this  hour. 

For  there  are  the  sports  and  games, 

Without  any  plotting  of  state, 
From  treason  or  any  such  shame 

Deliver  us,  deliver  us,  oh  Fate ! 

Let's  be  to  each  other  a  prey, 
To  be  cheated  be  ev'ryone's  lot, 

Or  chows' d  any  sort  of  way, 
But  by  another  Plot. 

Let  cullies  that  lose  at  a  race, 

Go  venture  at  hazard  and  win  ; 
And  he  that  is  bubbled  at  dice 

Recover  it  at  cocking  again. 

#  #  #  # 

Each  corner  of  the  town, 

Rings  with  perpetual  noise ; 
The  Oyster-bawling  clown 

Joyns  with  hot  pudding  pies. 

#  #  *  # 

Hey-boys  the  Jockeys  roar, 

If  the  mare  and  gelding  run, 
I'll  hold  ye  five  guineas  to  four 

He'll  beat  her  and  give  half  a  stone. 

See,  see  the  damn'd  vice  of  this  town, 
A  Fop  that  was  starving  of  late, 

And  scarcely  could  borrow  a  crown, 
Puts  in  to  run  for  the  plate. 

Another  makes  racing  a  trade, 

And  dreams  of  his  matches  to  come, 

And  many  a  crimp  match  has  made 
By  bubbling  another  man's  groom. 

#  #  #  # 

The  ladies  whom  jovial  Tom  sneered  at  in 
"High  Park"  made  a  brave  show  on 
Newmarket  Heath — 

Udsbows,  cries  my  countryman,  John, 

Was  ever  the  like  before  seen, 
By  hats  and  the  feathers  they'd  on, 

I  took  'em  all  for  men. 

Embroidered  and  fine  as  the  sun, 
On  horses  in  trappings  of  gold ; 

Such  a  show  I  shall  never  see  again, 
Should  I  live  to  a  hundred  years  old. 

Far  away  in  the  early  dawn  of  Newmarket 
may  be  discerned  a  ghastly  figure,  aquiline 
and  pallid.  It  is  that  of  Tregonwell 
Frampton,  Esq.,  of  Moreton,  Dorsetshire, 
who  was  "  Keeper  of  the  Running  Horses 
at  Newmarket"  to  their  Majesties  William 
the  Third,  Queen  Anne,  George  the  First, 
and  George  the  Second.  He  was  styled 
the  "Father  of  the  Turf,"  and  died  on 
March  12th,  1727,  aged  eighty-six,  and 
was  buried  at  Newmarket.  After  com- 
mitting every  other  cruelty  and  villainy 
that  could  be  perpetrated  upon  dumb 
animals,  this  worthy  is  said  to  have  earned 
eternal  infamy  by  qualifying  his  horse 
"  Dragon  "  for  a  race,  under  circumstances 
of  almost  inconceivable  atrocity.  But  it 
is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  story  about 
the  qualification  of  Dragon  rests  entirely 


on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hawksworth,  who 
tells  it  very  well  in  his  Elysium  of  Beasts 
and*  Birds,  and  that  contemporary  evi- 
dence is  dead  against  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  Dragon,  for 
D'Urfey  commemorates  one  of  his  victories 
as  follows  : — 

To  horse,  brave  boys  of  Newmarket,  to  horse, 

You'll  lose  the  match  by  longer  delaying ; 
The  gelding  just  now  was  led  over  the  course, 
I  think  the  devil's  in  you  for  staying. 

#  #  #  #  * 

Follow — follow — follow,  follow,   come  down  to  the 

Ditch, 
Take  the  odds  and  then  you'll  be  rich. 

For  I'll  have  the  brown  bay,  if  the  blew  bonnet  ride, 
And  hold  a  thousand  pounds  of  his  side,  sir. 

Dragon  would  scour  it,  but  Dragon  grows  old ; 

He  cannot  endure  it,  he   cannot,  he  wonnot  now 
run  it, 
As  lately  he  could  ; 

Age,  age,  does  hinder  the  speed,  sir. 

Now,  now  they  come  on,  and  see, 

See  the  horse  leads  the  way  still ; 
Three  lengths  before  at  the  turning  the  lands, 
Five  hundred  pounds  upon  the  brown  bay  still : 

on  the  Devil  I  fear  we  have  lost, 

For  the  day  the  blew  bonnet  has  run  it ; 
A  plague  light  upon  it ! 
The  wrong  side  the  post. 
Odszounds,  was  ever  such  Fortune. 

To  say  the  least,  this  ditty  absolves  Tregon- 
well Frampton  of  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  gam- 
bling tendencies  of  the  present  age,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  those  respectable  persons  our 
great-grandfathers,  and,  for  that  matter, 
great-grandmothers,  loved  wagers  of  every 
kind.  The  age  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Georges  was  pre-eminently  the  age  of 
gambling.  The  lotteries  were  in  full  blast. 
On  the  day  after  the  match  at  Newmarket, 
between  Lord  Portmore's  Victorious  and 
Mr.  Fleetwood's  Foxhunter,  for  three  hun- 
dred guineas — over  which  upwards  of  six 
thousand  pounds  changed  hands  "in  Betts  " 
— Madame  Rovigny,  governess  to  the  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who  had  been 
presented  with  a  lottery  ticket  by  that 
nobleman,  drew  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  few  days  later  another  lady 
drew  ten  thousand.  Meanwhile  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  was  keeping  high  state  at  New- 
market. The  Duke  of  Lorraine  went  there 
on  a  visit,  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
and  afterwards  visited  Cambridge,  and  then 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  Houghton. 

The  Craftsman  of  April  21st,  1739,  in- 
veighing against  the  corruption  of  the  times, 
proceeds  to  illustrate  his  observations  by 
the  "  present  melancholy  state  of  New- 
market." The  writer,  after  setting  forth 
that   the    original   design   of   horseracing 
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"  was  not  only  for  sport,  but  to  encourage 
a  good  breed  of  horses  for  real  use,"  pro- 
ceeds to  bewail  the  perversions  of  those 
intentions.  "  Our  noble  breed  of  horses 
is  now  enervated  by  an  intermixture  with 
Turks,  Barbs,  and  Arabians,  just  as  our 
modern  nobility  and  gentry  are  debauched 
with  the  effeminate  manners  of  France  and 
Italy."  This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  temper 
in  which  the  fine  old  British  mind  received 
the  arrival  of  the  animals,  whose  desert 
strain  was  to  lend  wings  to  the  English 
racehorse.  John  Bull  hated  Turks,  Barbs, 
and  Arabians,  not  that  he  knew  anything 
about  them,  but  on  the  same  principle 
that  he  looked  on  a  Frenchman  as  an 
hereditary  enemy.  Perhaps  the  smaller 
size  of  the  Eastern  horses  prejudiced  the 
Craftsman  against  them,  for  the  Godol- 
phin  Arabian  only  measured  fourteen-and- 
a-half  hands,  and  the  Darley  Arabian  and 
Byerly  Turk  were  little,  if  any,  taller.  The 
Craftsman  evidently  did  not  like  quality, 
nor  nicety,  or  exactitude  of  any  kind,  for 
he  raises  another  howl  "that  the  manly 
and  useful  exercise  of  horseracing  is  become 
a  science  of  such  great  art  and  nicety,  that 
the  professors  of  it  frequently  quarrel  about 
half-a-pound  weight." 

In  the  following  year  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  restrain  excessive  horseracing.  In 
this  precious  attempt  at  legislation  are  the 
following  clauses :  viz.  "That  after  June  24, 
1740,  none  shall  start  or  run  any  horse  but 
what  is  his  own  property,  and  to  enter  but 
one  at  a  time  for  the  same  plate  on  penalty 
of  forfeiting  such  horse.  That  no  plate  be 
run  for  under  fifty  pounds  value  on  the 
penalty  of  two  hundred.  Five  years  old 
horses  to  carry  ten  stone;  six  years  old, 
eleven  stone ;  and  seven  years  old,  twelve 
stone  ;  any  carrying  less  weight  to  be  for- 
feited, and  the  person  entering  to  forfeit 
two  hundred  pounds.  Races  to  be  begun 
and  ended  in  one  day.  Matches  to  be  run 
at  Newmarket  and  Black  Hambleton  only." 
A  somewhat  similar  spirit  pervades  the 
Earl  of  Bath's  famous  Account  of  the 
Races  and  Manner  of  Newmarket,  which 
appeared  in  The  World.  It  should  be  recol- 
lected, as  an  excuse  for  William  Pulteney, 
that  he  wrote  his  solitary  contribution  to 
The  World  in  his  seventy-first  year,  long 
after  he  had  been  "  kicked  up  into  the  Lords ." 
The  old  statesman  complains  seriously  that 
every  county  "is  mad  during  the  time  of 
the  races,"  and  lifts  up  his  voice  against  the 
general  depravity  brought  about  by  races 
among  the  vulgar.  "  Many  substantial 
farmers  go  to  them  with  thirty  or  forty 


pounds  in  their  pockets,  and  come  away 
with  nothing." 

Prying,  pertinacious  Boswell  visited 
Newmarket  shortly  before  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson.  On  his  first 
visit  to  London  the  future  biographer 
resided  with  Alexander,  tenth  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Auchinlech 
family.  By  his  lordship  he  was  introduced 
"  into  the  circle  of  the  great,  the  gay,  and 
the  ingenious."  Having  been  presented  to 
the  Jockey  Club  and  taken  to  Newmarket, 
he  was  greatly  excited  by  the  events  on  the 
Heath,  and,  retiring  to  the  Newmarket 
Coffee-room,  in  which  he  passed  several 
sprightly,  good  -  humoured  evenings,  he 
composed  a  curious  work,  entitled  The 
Cub  at  Newmarket,  with  a  still  more 
curious  preface  and  dedication.  Having 
persuaded  Lord  Eglinton  to  present  him 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  he  induced  him  to 
listen  to  the  poem,  and  ventured  to  offer 
him  the  dedication.  The  duke  accepted, 
and  Boswell  printed  his  poem  with  an 
epistle  dedicatory,  framed  "to  let  the 
World  know  that  this  Same  Cub  has  been 
laughed  at  by  the  Duke  of  York ;  has  been 
read  to  your  Royal  Highness  by  the  Genius 
himself,  and  warmed  by  immediate  beams 
of  your  kind  Indulgence."  In  addressing 
the  critics,  the  author  says,  impudently 
enough,  "  if  you  will  tickle  my  fancy  with 
a  few  obliging  encomiums,  I  promise  you 
a  Scotch  Pint  Bottle  of  mine  Excellent 
Host  Wildman's  (of  the  Bedford  Head) 
best  claret ;  which,  by-the-bye,  has  been 
facetiously  reckoned  no  ineffectual  bribe 
to  one  formidable  Bashaw  among  you." 
Boswell's  verses  are  utterly  inane.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  like  the  peasant  of  the 
Danube,  lost  in  ignorant  wonder  at  all  he 
saw,  but  his  unparalleled  impudence  in 
inflicting  his  trash  on  Lord  Eglinton  and 
the  Duke  of  York  is  deserving  of  every 
praise. 

On  May  2nd,  1811,  a  singular  event 
occurred  at  Newmarket.  Several  horses 
were  entered  for  the  Claret  Stakes,  and, 
as  usual,  were  taken  out  in  the  morning 
for  exercise.  They  all  drank  at  one  trough, 
in  which,  it  was  afterwards  found,  arsenic 
had  been  mixed  with  the  water.  Some 
time  after  six  of  them  were  observed 
to  stagger,  and  then  to  roll  about  in  the 
greatest  agony.  One  of  them  (Sir  F.  Stan- 
dish's  colt)  died.  Five  hundred  guineas 
were  offered  by  the  Jockey  Club  for  the 
discovery  of  the  offender. 

On  March  13th,  1812,  Dan  Dawson 
was  indicted    at    Cambridge  assizes   for 
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poisoning    a    colt,    on     the     Newmarket 
course,  in  April,  1811.     By  the  testimony 
of  Cecil  Bishop,  who  had  been  a  shopman 
to  a  chemist   and   druggist,   it   appeared 
that  he  had,  on  the  prisoner's  application, 
prescribed  a  solution  of  arsenic  as  a  means 
of  sickening  a  horse  without  killing  him, 
and   on   it   being   put   into    a   trough   at 
Doncaster,  two  brood  mares  were  killed. 
The  confederates  failed  in  an  attempt  at 
Brighton,  in  1809,  but  succeeded  at  New- 
market  in   1811,    where,    in    conjunction 
with  a  man  named  Triste,  the  witness  had 
been  employed  by  the  prisoner  to  infuse 
poison  into  the  troughs.     The  arsenic  was 
infused  by  means  of  a  syringe,  the  troughs 
being   covered   and  locked.     The  horses, 
after  having  been  watered  on  May  1st, 
were    taken   ill  in  the  stables,   and    the 
four   which    died    were    estimated,    con- 
sidering  their  own  value  and  their  en- 
gagements, at   twelve   thousand   pounds. 
While   Dawson    was   in   London,    Bishop 
was  busy  keeping  arsenic  in  the  trough. 
The  fact  of  the  poisoning  was  proved  by 
Mr.  Prince ;  and  another  witness  deposed 
that    he    had    been    applied    to    by   the 
prisoner  to  become  his  agent.     The  judge 
directed  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  been  indicted  as  a 
principal,  instead  of  an  accessory  before 
the    fact,    which,    in   law,    could    not    be 
maintained.     Dawson  was  detained,  how- 
ever, on  a  charge  of  poisoning  racehorses 
in  1809.     In  July  he  was  tried  again  at 
Cambridge.      He  was  arraigned  on   four 
indictments,  with   numerous  counts,   but 
was  convicted  on  the  first,  for  poisoning 
a    horse    belonging    to    Mr.   Adams,    of 
Royston,  Herts,  and  a  blood  mare  belong- 
ing to   Mr.  Northey,   at  Newmarket,   in 
1809.     The  principal  witnesses  were  Cecil 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Filbrook   (his  landlady 
at  Newmarket),  who  proved  having  been 
cautioned  by   him   not  to  touch  a  bottle 
of   poison  in  his  room,   which,  after   his 
departure,  was  found  concealed  under  his 
bed.     Other  witnesses  proved  a  chain  of 
circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  of  the 
prisoner's   guilt.     His  counsel   took   two 
legal    objections  —  that    malice    against 
the  owner  of  the  horse  was  not  proved ; 
and  that  the  object  of  the  prisoner  was 
only  to  injure,  not  to  kill — but  they  were 
overruled,    and    sentence   of    death    was 
passed  on  the  prisoner,  who  was  desired 
not  to  expect  mercy.     He  did  not  get  it, 
at  any  rate,  for  he  was  duly  hanged  at 
Cambridge. 

It  is   perhaps   hardly  worth   while  to 


recall  the  memory  of  the  Escape  and 
Selim  scandals,  which  caused  the  retire- 
ment of  Florizel  from  the  Heath,  nor 
would  either  the  racing  or  non- racing 
public  care  very  much  now  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  great  matches  between 
Hamhtatonian  and  Diamond,  and  Filho  da 
Puta — known  round  the  Devil's  Ditch  as 
"Fill-the-Pewter"— and  Sir  Joshua.  They 
are  gone  and  past,  these  old  matches ;  it  is 
time  that  even  the  irrepressible  "  Senex  " 
left  them  alone.  The  money  lost  on  them 
has  been  paid,  perhaps.  The  noble  animals 
who  figured  in  them  have  transmitted 
their  qualities  to  hundreds  of  "terribly 
high-bred  "  descendants ;  the  jockeys  who 
rode  them  sleep  soundly  under  the  turf 
they  figured  so  gloriously  upon  in  their 
lifetime. 

In  the  old  churchyard  of  Newmarket  lie 
the  ashes  of  many  of  the  small  men,  whose 
names  were  big  enough  to  fill  England  with 
their  renown.  On  the  left  lies  Will  Arnull, 
the  winner  of  three  Derbies,  and  the  rider  of 
Sir  Joshua  in  the  great  match  won  by  him 
against  Filho  da  Puta  in  1816.  Hard  by 
lie  the  Buckles  and  the  Chifneys,  and 
Frank  Butler,  who  from  them  inherited 
the  "  Chifney  rush;  "  the  "inexhaustible" 
Edwardses  ;  Cliff ;  Conolly ;  Sam  Rogers, 
who  once  "  caught  Fordham  napping  ;  " 
and  Marson,  who,  dropping  from  the 
clouds  on  Nut  with,  split  Cotherstone  and 
Prizefighter,  and  tore  victory  from  the 
great  stable  by  Langton  Wold. 

But  it  is  time  to  "cut  loose  "  from 
memories  of  the  past,  for,  leaving  the 
new  cemetery,  where  poor  Tom  French 
lies  buried,  on  the  left,  we  find  ourselves 
at  the  "  top  of  the  town  " — the  finish 
of  the  Criterion,  the  Ancaster  Mile,  and 
the  Cambridgeshire  course,  that  final 
"  gamble  "  on  the  profits  of  which  racing 
men  hope  to  "winter."  A  veteran  turfite 
once  told  the  writer  that  the  only  way 
to  thoroughly  understand  the  ins  and  outs 
of  a  racecourse,  was  to  walk  over  it  from 
end  to  end,  not  on  horseback  but  afoot. 
It  is  a  right  pleasant  walk  over  the 
springy  turf  of  the  Heath,  and  it  gives  a 
true  idea  of  the  different  influences  of 
weight  on  different  courses.  From  the 
top  of  the  town  it  is  a  nice  stroll  down  hill 
to  the  Turn  of  the  Lands,  and  to  the  spot 
where  the  now  vanished  red  post  marked 
the  termination  of  the  Rowley  Mile.  Here 
there  have  been  changes  indeed.  The 
venerable  donkey  who  so  long  carried  the 
cords  in  a  shabby  old  cart  from  post  to 
pillar,  is  apparently  dead,  for  I  see  his 
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successor  in  an  ancient  pony.  Along  with 
the  red  post  has  gone  that  particularly 
ugly  and  useless  edifice,  the  Stand, 
originally  constructed  with  a  view  of 
deterring  people  from  building  stands 
on  Newmarket  racecourse.  For  ages  it 
acted  as  a  terrible  warning,  but  a  year  or 
two  ago  the  old  landmark  disappeared, 
and  a  brand-new  stand  sprang  up,  mush- 
room like,  with  enclosures  and  weighing- 
rooms,  space  for  spectators  and  refresh- 
ments. There  were  people  who  said  that 
the  introduction  of  anything  like  comfort 
to  Newmarket  Heath  would  bring  down 
Ely  Cathedral  with  a  run  ;  but  they  were 
probably  croakers,  born  without  a  proper 
respect  for  Church,  and  King,  and  the 
Jockey  Club,  who  can  do  no  wrong. 

Conterminous,  as  to  the  winning-post, 
are  the  T.T.C.,  the  Rowley  Mile,  the 
Caesarewitch  course,  and  the  finest  course 
in  the  world — that  known  as  "  Across  the 
Flat " — about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of 
matchless  galloping  ground.  In  a  straight 
line  from  the  winning-post,  towards  the  old 
Koman  or  Anglo-Roman  wall,  known  as 
the  Devil's  Ditch,  stretches  the  magnificent 
reach  of  the  Rowley  Mile,  carefully  watered 
and  mowed,  swept  and  rolled,  until,  with 
its  streaks  of  light  and  dark,  it  looks  like 
the  skin  of  an  enormous  serpent,  unrolled 
and  spread  upon  the  fragrant  carpet  of 
Newmarket  Heath.  In  the  distance  is  the 
Gap,  otherwise  Choke  Jade,  an  opening 
in  the  great  earthwork  just  alluded  to ; 
and  it  is  towards  this  point  that  every 
glass  is  turned  on  the  day  of  the  Caesare- 
witch, when  thousands  hang  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  parti-coloured  patches  of  satin 
as  they  come  streaming  through  the  cleft. 
Those  astute  speculators  who  have  "  never 
quite  done" — who,  the  moment  the  winner 
of  the  Derby's  number  is  up,  shout,  "  I'll 
bet  on  the  Derby  "  (meaning  for  the  next 
year,  of  course)  ;  who  no  sooner  see  the 
winner  of  the  Caesarewitch  than  they  begin 
again  on  the  Cambridgeshire ;  whose  motto 
is  ever,  "  Le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi " — 
sometimes  post  themselves  at  the  spot 
known  as  the  Bushes  Hill.  He  who  seeks  it 
must  not  look  for  a  mountain.  For  racing 
purposes,  a  very  slight  elevation  will  serve 
for  a  hill.  From  the  Flat  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  slight  rise  to  the  Bushes,  two 
unhappy  treelets  standing  alone  in  the  waste 
of  the  Heath  ;  and  from  thesethere  is  a  slight 
descent  into  what  is  called  the  Abingdon 
Mile  Bottom,  whence  there  is  another  per- 
ceptible ascent  to  the  winning-post.  To 
the  uncritical  eye  the  course  Across  the 


Flat  would  appear  flat  enough ;  but  a  smart 
run  across  it,  in  a  thick  overcoat,  will  con- 
vince the  neophyte  that  the  hills  and  dips 
are  terribly  real.  Away  behind  the  Devil's 
Ditch  is  the  pleasant  haunt  only  used  in 
that  delightful  July  meeting,  when  the 
shade  of  the  young  trees  proves  so  grateful, 
and  the  air  of  Newmarket  is  sweet  with 
the  odours  of  a  thousand  wild  flowers.  In 
the  old  days — a  dozen  years  ago — the 
"plungers,"  and  many  others,  went  down 
to  Newmarket  on  the  Sundays  preceding 
the  seven  meetings  held  annually  at  head- 
quarters, fortifying  themselves  at  Cam- 
bridge with  roast  haunch  of  mutton  by 
way  of  luncheon,  and  qualifying  them- 
selves for  dinner  by  a  walk  to  the 
Ditch  and  back — discoursing  pleasantly  of 
the  mysteries  proper  to  sport,  and  in- 
haling that  famous  air  which,  for  pro- 
ducing hunger  and  thirst,  and  eke  a 
cheerful  desire  to  lay  or  take  five  to  four 
about  something  or  other,  has  no  equal  in 
Merrie  England.  There  is  no  Sabbath- 
breaking  at  Newmarket  now.  The  noble 
owner  rarely  forsakes  his  London  haunts 
before  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning,  unless, 
indeed,  his  horror  of  early  rising  overcome 
his  dread  of  a  Sunday  evening  at  New- 
market. At  the  ancient  date  just  cited, 
men  were  yet  in  an  unregenerate  con- 
dition, and  the  "sounding  main"  could 
be  thrown  as  easily  on  a  Sabbath  evening 
in  Cambridgeshire  as  the  "  rouge  gagne  et 
couleur "  could  be  listened  for  at  Hom- 
burg  or  Baden,  Monaco  or  Spa.  But 
Fitz  Boodle  might  now  go  down  to  New- 
market on  Sunday,  and,  if  he  were  very 
industrious,  perhaps  find  a  man  ignorant 
of  the  "  nick  to  seven."  It  is  not  long  since 
other  "  mains  "  than  those  at  hazard  were 
contested  at  Newmarket,  and  other  places 
under  the  control  of  the  Jockey  Club. 
Opening  an  old  racing  calendar  at  random, 
I  find  that,  in  the  year  1839,  the  record  of 
"  Cocking  in  Great  Britain  "  formed  part 
of  that  official  volume.  There  is  an  account 
of  a  main  fought,  during  the  race-meeting 
at  Chester,  between  the  Gentlemen  of  Lan- 
cashire (Hines,  feeder)  and  the  Gentlemen 
of  Cheshire  (Davis,  feeder),  for  ten  guineas 
a  main  battle,  and  a  hundred  for  the  main, 
and  of  a  similar  battle  at  Liverpool  during 
the  July  meeting.  Long  after  cocking  was 
put  down  elsewhere,  it  survived  at  New- 
market, where  ancient  men — learned  in  the 
matter  of  gamecocks  as  Tregonwell  Framp- 
ton  himself — are  yet  to  be  found.  Coursing, 
too,  is  a  favourite  sport  at  the  Suffolk- 
Cambridgeshire  town  ;  but  horseracing  is, 
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in  these  days,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the 
place.  Its  great  charm  is,  that  it  is  "  all " 
stable.  The  racing  establishments  are  not 
scattered  over  a  wide  area,  bnt  are  all 
together,  and,  with  those  traditional  hos- 
telries,  the  Rutland  Arms,  the  White 
Hart,  the  White  Lion,  and  others,  make 
up  the  town.  On  the  queer ly- shaped 
piece  of  ground  called  the  ;'  Severals," 
strings  of  thoroughbreds,  deep  as  to  flank 
and  glossy  as  to  skin,  may  be  seen  exer- 
cising between  the  house  of  Matthew  Daw- 
son, on  the  one  side,  and  Judge  Clark  on 
the  other.  The  latter  gentleman  combines 
the  professions  of  judge  and  architect,  and 
has  decided  most  of  the  great  races  at 
Newmarket  and  elsewhere  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  his  pleasant  home 
at  Fairstead,  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  as  racing- 
folk  love  to  call  him,  treasures  curious 
relics  of  the  turf:  return-lists  of  racing 
in  days  when  sporting  reporters  were  un- 
known and  "  specials  "  undreamt  of.  The 
old  list  now  lying  before  me  nobly  ignores 
the  craft  of  printing — and  of  spelling  too, 
for  that  matter.  It  is  written  in  fair 
roundhand,  and  tells  how,  a.d.  1725,  the 
king's  plate  was  won  by  Trewblew  (sic), 
and  the  king's  gold  cup  by  Lightfoot ; 
and,  moreover,  how  the  Earl  of  Exeter 
won  "ye  cockmatch,"  in  Easter-week,  and 
Tregonwell  Frampton,  Esquire,  in  the 
week  after.  Things  have  changed  much 
since  the  year  of  grace  1725.  The  cocks 
have  gone — it  is  said — but  the  horses 
have  multiplied  exceedingly.  In  1859 — 
the  memorable  year  in  which  "  old  "  John 
Osborne  won  the  Cambridgeshire  with  Red 
Eagle — there  were  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  horses  in  training  at  New- 
market, the  great  trainers  of  that  not 
very  remote  period  preferring  Berkshire 
and  Yorkshire,  Russley  and  Langton 
Wold  ;  but  there  must  be,  at  least,  a 
thousand  thoroughbreds  in  training  there 
at  the  moment  of  writing,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town  has  increased  in  pro- 
portion. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  a  persecuted 
race  of  men  to  ignore  them  in  any 
notice  on  head-quarters.  They  are  the 
Ishmaels  of  the  Turf,  the  Zingari,  the 
irreconcilables  of  racing.  These  are  the 
"  touts,"  who,  armed  with  distance- 
piercing  Voigtlanders,  pursue  their  peri- 
lous profession  with  a  courage  and  astute- 
ness unequalled  in  any  other  class  of  the 
community.  They  are  threatened  with  all 
the  thunder  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Trainers 
and  "  head-lads  "  devote  their  souls  to  the 


infernal  regions,  and  their  bodies  to  the 
horsepond.  Hedge-stakes  and  pitchforks 
descend  on  their  long-suffering  backs ;  "  Sir 
John,"  better  known,  perhaps,  in  racing 
circles  as  "  The  Mate,"  is  for  ever  de- 
vising plots  for  their  discomfiture ;  but 
they  are  not  to  be  quelled.  They  scent 
out  the  "good  things  "  with  the  nose  of  a 
bloodhound.  They  know  when  a  favourite, 
backed  against  the  field  for  thousands,  has 
not  been  out  of  his  stable.  Their  keen 
eyes  detect  the  signs  of  fat  about  his  ribs, 
and  the  wires  go  to  work  with  some  such 
message  as  "  Black  is  green,  and  yellow 
looks  pinky ; "  and  then  the  great  operator 
at  the  other  end  walks  bluffly  into  Tat- 
tersall's,  and,  let  backers  be  never  so 
staunch,  wears  them  down  with  his 
ominous,  "  The  field,  a  monkey.  Yes ; 
twice,  my  lord.  Again."  And  a  cold 
chill  goes  through  those  whose  lands 
and  beeves  are  "  on  "  the  Catawampous 
Colt.  Sometimes  the  tout  is  well-favoured, 
and  "runs  "  a  tiny  newspaper,  full  of  the 
latest  information,  and  supplemented  by 
daily  advertisements  comprehensible  to 
subscribers  only;  but,  generally,  he  is  a 
seedy  being,  with  an  up-all-night  look 
about  him.  As  I  am  waiting  for  the  train 
from  Newmarket,  a  peculiarly  greasy  man 
shambles  up  to  me — not  facing  me  directly, 
but  drifting,  as  it  were,  in  an  eddy  setting 
towards  my  left  shoulder.  Unasked,  un- 
sought, he  volunteers  advice,  attracted  by 
I  know  not  what — perhaps,  by  the  par- 
ticular "  five-to-two  "  curl  with  which 
Mr.  Belltop,  my  excellent  hatter,  endows 
my  beaver  withal.  He  reveals  to  me  dread 
secrets — how  this  one  is  "  not  in  it,"  and 
how  another  is  as  "good  as  boiled."  .tie 
also  tells  me  what  will  win  the  Cambridge- 
shire and  the  next  Derby;  but  as  All  the 
Year  Round  is  not  a  sporting  journal,  I 
will  not  follow  the  example  of  the  enter- 
prising sausage-maker,  and  "  throw  in  the 
straight  tip." 

BOLDEROE'S  WIDOW. 

IN   TWO   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER   I. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  a  thrill  ran 
through  the  polite  society  of  Bath,  when 
the  rumour  circulated  that  Admiral  Bol- 
deroe's  widow  contemplated  marriage  with 
her  footman,  James  Mills.  People  generally 
were  disposed  to  agree  that  Mrs.  Admiral 
Bolderoe,  as  they  were  fond  of  calling  her, 
must  be  out  of  her  senses — quite  out  of 
her  senses.  A  person  in  trade  would  have 
been  bad  enough ;   an  artist  or  an  actor, 
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or  an  author,  would  have  been  exceedingly 
objectionable.  But  a  footman!  It  was 
odious — it  was  monstrous  —  it  was  too 
dreadful  to  be  spoken  of !  Therefore, 
perhaps,  everybody  talked  about  it;  that 
is,  of  course,  everybody  who  was  anybody. 

Admiral  Bolderoe  had  scarcely  been 
dead  a  twelvemonth.  At  the  time  of  its 
occurrence,  his  demise  had  been  commonly 
viewed  as  a  "  happy  release,"  in  so  far 
as  his  wife  was  concerned — his  "poor 
wife "  as  society  then  liked  to  call  her. 
The  late  admiral*  had  been  a  man  of 
violent  temper,  fierce  and  turbulent,  as  his 
foes  had  reason  to  know,  and  as  his  friends 
were  not  unaware  of.  There  was,  perhaps, 
too  much  of  the  bombshell  about  him,  so 
to  speak,  to  render  his  presence  upon  the 
hearth  of  a  quiet  home  an  agreeable 
fact.  He  had  been  so  long  and  so  deeply 
impressed  with  his  duties  as  a  naval 
commander — of  burning,  sinking,  and 
destroying — that  he  found  a  difficulty  in 
essaying  milder  conduct.  He  possessed 
what  was  described  as  "  a  quarter-deck  " 
manner.  He  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  sea,  combating  the  enemies 
of  his  king  and  country.  He  had  figured 
prominently  in  several  very  desperate 
engagements.  He  had  received  many 
serious  wounds.  He  had  lost  three  of  his 
fingers  and  the  sight  of  his  right  eye ;  he 
had  been  trepanned ;  there  were  scars  all 
over  his  body.  In  his  last  year  of  active 
service  a  cannon-ball  had  carried  away 
his  left  leg.  After  that,  being  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  he  had  thought  it  well 
to  retire  upon  half-pay.  Moreover,  peace 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  all  chance  of 
further  fighting  was  at  end.  Admiral 
Bolderoe  had  been  very  fond  of  fighting. 
He  sighed  heavily  as  he  hung  up  his 
sword,  and  retired  from  business  to  a 
small  house  in  Milsham-street,  Bath;  for 
his  health  had  given  way  somewhat,  and 
he  had  been  advised  to  drink  the  Bath 
waters. 

He  had  married  late  in  life,  some  few 
years  only  before  the  loss  of  his  leg 
and  his  withdrawal  from  active  service. 
Amabel  Swan  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Devonshire  rector.  She  had  met  Admiral 
Bolderoe  on  several  occasions,  when  she 
had  chanced  to  be  staying  at  Plymouth, 
and  he  had  sailed  his  man-of-war,  the 
Exterminator,  into  the  Sound.  What 
induced  her  to  accept  the  admiral's  suit, 
no  one  knew  precisely.  It  was  conjectured 
that  sheer  fright  had  hindered  her  dis- 
missing him — that  she  had   said   "yes," 


indeed,  because  she  did  not  dare  to  say 
"no." 

Her  married  life  had  not  been  happy. 
Perhaps  under  no  circumstances  could 
any  woman  have  been  particularly  happy 
as  Admiral  Bolderoe's  wife.  Age  had 
not  improved  his  temper,  physical  suf- 
fering had  overtaxed  his  small  stock  of 
patience.  He  oftentimes  conducted  him- 
self very  like  a  madman — he  so  raved  and 
screamed,  stamped  and  swore.  No  wonder 
so  many  likened  him  to  a  Tartar,  or  a 
Turk,  or  any  other  personification  or  type 
of  violence  and  savageness.  As  for  his 
drinking  the  Bath  waters,  that  proved  to 
be  quite  a  farce.  He  tasted  them,  but  he 
spit  them  out  of  his  mouth  again,  and 
washed  away  the  flavour  by  a  copious 
draught  of  grog.  Indeed,  he  was  for  ever 
drinking  grog,  hot  and  strong.  And  he 
smoked  long  clay  pipes,  and  thrust  hand- 
fuls  of  snuff  up  his  wide  nostrils.  He  was 
not  a  pleasant  man  even,  taken  at  the  best. 
He  could  not  converse,  he  could  only 
bellow  out,  as  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
orders  and  reproaches,  and  wild  objur- 
gations and  maledictions.  When  taken 
at  his  worst,  I  can  only  say  that  he  was  a 
very  dreadful  person  indeed,  as  his  poor 
wife  knew  only  too  well. 

Fortunately  she  was  of  a  meek  and 
submissive  disposition,  and  she  was  en- 
dowed with  that  power  of  endurance, 
which  is  often  at  the  service  of  the  timid 
and  the  shrinking.  She  could  not  have 
raised  her  hand  even  in  her  own  defence  ; 
she  was  incapable  of  striking  a  blow  even 
to  save  her  life ;  nor  had  she  the  spirit  to 
retort  upon  her  husband  when  he  blamed 
and  abused  her.  She  was  a  slim,  pale, 
nervous,  and  retiring  little  lady,  who  had 
not  the  courage  of  a  mouse.  She  had 
been  reared  in  a  system  of  restriction  and 
suppression.  Her  father,  the  Devonshire 
rector,  had  been  a  severe  man,  with  a 
large,  domineering,  aggressive,  aquiline 
nose,  which  seemed  to  clear  away  obstacles 
from  his  front  with  the  keen  quickness  of 
a  cheese-cutter  dividing  a  Cheshire.  He 
ruled  his  family  with  an  old-fashioned 
tyranny.  He  was  the  absolute  monarch 
of  his  own  household.  He  was  an  eccle- 
siastical Sir  Anthony  Absolute;  if  his  sons 
demurred  to  his  commands,  he  knocked  them 
down;  if  his  daughters  hesitated  to  obey 
him,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he  beat  them. 
Still  it  was  probable  that  Amabel  was 
happier  as  the  rector's  daughter  than  as 
the  admiral's  wife.  Assuredly  she  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal.   Her  sufferings 
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had  been  very  acute,  especially  during  her 
husband's  last  illness.  The  strain  upon 
her  nervous  system  had  been  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  had  lived  in  a 
condition  of  perpetual  palpitation.  At 
the  sound  of  his  voice  her  heart  leaped  in 
a  most  surprising  way ;  and  when  she 
heard  his  wooden  leg  thumping  and 
bumping  upon  the  floor  or  the  staircase, 
or  rattling  and  clattering  about  among 
the  other  wooden  legs  pertaining  to  the 
chairs  and  tables,  a  sickening  inclination 
to  swoon  came  over  her,  and  her  agony 
and  alarm  were  beyond  all  expression. 

For  it  should  be  stated  that  Admiral 
Bolderoe  wore  a  wooden  leg ;  a  handsome 
mechanical  instrument  of  its  kind,  carved, 
and  painted,  and  varnished,  with  a  massive 
knob  for  its  basis.  He  was  a  large,  cor- 
pulent, ponderous  man,  and  his  wooden 
member,  which  he  was  too  wont  to 
describe  oddly  as  a  "jury-mast,"  pressed 
heavily  upon  the  ground  he  passed  over,  and 
seemed  to  strike  upon  it  sometimes  with 
the  weight  and  noise  of  a  sledge-hammer. 
He  made  it  useful — applying  it,  indeed,  to 
purposes  not  contemplated  by  its  manu- 
facturer. He  employed  it  now  as  a  poker, 
now  as  a  hammer  or  a  crowbar,  now  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.  With  a  whirl  of  it  he 
mowed  down  opposition,  and  when  it  trod 
upon  the  natural  feet  of  others — as  it 
often  did,  when  they  belonged  to  persons 
differing  in  opinion  from  the  admiral — it 
made  them  wince  and  blench  very  con- 
siderably. Sometimes,  indeed,  their  suf- 
ferings compelled  them  to  shriek,  where- 
upon the  admiral  laughed  with  much 
savage  heartiness. 

The  death  of  the  admiral,  however, 
appeared  to  plunge  his  widow  into  incon- 
solable sorrow.  She  shrouded  herself  in 
the  deepest  crape ;  her  milliner  declared 
that  such  very  deep  mourning  was  quite 
beyond  her  experience,  though  she  well 
knew — none  better — what  bereavements 
were.  For  many  weeks  Mrs.  Bolderoe 
wept  night  and  day;  she  was,  in  truth, 
nearly  washed  away  by  her  frequent  and 
copious  floods  of  tears.  Her  dense  black 
made  her  look  as  white  as  a  sheet.  People 
said  of  her  that  she  had  quite  the  air 
and  the  transparency  of  a  ghost.  She 
declined  to  listen  to  such  an  expression  as 
"  happy  release ;  "  she  would  not  hear  a 
word  spoken  to  the  prejudice  of  her  de- 
parted consort.  She  referred  to  him 
always  in  the  tenderest  terms.  He  had 
been  "a  dear,  good  husband"  to  her;  there 
had  never  been  a  moment's  disagreement 


between  them;  they  had  always  been  united 
by  the  most  affectionate  of  bonds.  And  she 
dwelt  upon  his  services  to  his  country,  his 
bravery  in  action,  his  many  gallant  victories 
over  his  foes.  And  then  she  would  burst 
anew  into  tears.  In  fact  she  quite  revelled 
in  her  sorrow,  and  Bath  society  extended  to 
her  considerable  sympathy  and  applause  ; 
revelry  and  excess  of  any  kind  being 
approved  by  the  polite  of  Bath. 

The  remains  of  Admiral  Bolderoe  were 
interred  in  that  abbey,  of  which  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  spoke  favourably  in  relation  to 
the  "  snug  lying  "  it  offered  the  defunct. 
A  handsome  monument,  erected  by  hia 
widow  at  great  expense — it  was  of  white 
marble,  and  presented  carven  effigies  of 
cherubs  and  clouds,  extinguished  torches 
and  Roman  urns,  heraldic  insignia  and 
weeping  willows — enumerated  his  signal 
achievements  as  a  naval  commander,  and 
credited  him  with  many  domestic  virtues, 
which  latter,  indeed,  he  only  possessed  in 
the  imagination  of  his  grieving  relict.  The 
funeral  was  as  handsome  as  an  undertaker 
with  carte  blanche  could  possibly  make  it. 
Mutes,  in  their  best  black,  abounded  ;  and 
there  was  a  profusion  of  ostrich  feathers, 
velvet  trappings,  and  crape  scarfs  and  hat- 
bands. The  coffin  was  well  studded  with 
nails  ;  was  decked  with  silver  embossed 
plates  and  handles.  There  were  few 
mourners  it  is  true  ;  but  there  was  a  long 
line  of  empty  carriages.  Altogether  the 
obsequies  were  held  to  be  of  a  very  com- 
plete and  impressive  character;  certainly 
they  cost  a  good  deal  of  money. 

One  curious  question  had  much  troubled 
the  undertaker.  The  admiral's  artificial 
limb — should  it  be  buried  with  him  ?  It 
so  happened  that  the  undertaker  had  never 
had  to  do  with  a  gentleman  using  an 
artificial  leg.  He  was  most  reluctant 
to  apply  to  the  widow  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion— especially  to  a  widow  who,  as  the 
undertaker  phrased  it,  "took  on  so  be- 
comingly." The  question,  however,  had 
to  be  asked. 

"No,"  said  the  widow,  sobbing  dread- 
fully. "  Leave  me  something  of  him.  His 
dear  wooden  leg  shall  not  be  buried  with 
him.  I  will  cherish  it  as  a  precious 
memento  of  him.  When  I  see  it  I  shall 
not  fail  to  think  of  him.  I  shall  always 
seem  to  hear  his  dear  footstep,  if  I  may 
call  it  so.  There  is  little  left  me  to  love 
or  to  care  for  now.  Spare  me  my  good, 
brave,  fond  husband's  wooden  leg.  His 
'jury-mast'  he  would  often  call  it.  Heaven 
bless  him  !   He  has  gone  where  jury-masts 
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are  not  required."  She  did  not  refer  to 
his  destination  more  distinctly  than  that. 

So  the  admiral's  wooden  leg  was  not 
interred  with  his  other  more  human 
remains.  It  usually  leant — complete  with 
its  buckles  and  straps,  and  the  pad  upon 
which  the  stump  of  his  natural  limb  had 
rested — against  the  wall  by  the  parlour  fire- 
side, close  to  the  place  which  was  wont  to 
be  filled  by  his  easy-chair.  Mrs.  Bolderoe 
would  not  permit  any  of  the  servants  to 
touch  it.  She  carefully  dusted  it  every 
morning  with  her  own  tender  white  hands. 
At  night  she  carried  it  upstairs,  and  placed 
it  in  a  corner  of  her  bed-room.  And  she 
removed  to  her  bed-room — for  »she  was 
much  in  her  bed-room  while  her  mourn- 
ing lasted — the  large  and  startling  oil- 
painting  of  her  late  husband.  It  was  a 
wonderful,  and,  so  far  as  one  eye  was  con- 
cerned, a  staring  likeness  of  the  admiral. 
He  appeared  clothed  in  full  uniform — blue, 
with  white  facings  and  gold  epaulets,  and 
a  large  cocked  hat.  The  artist  had  not 
been  sparing  of  his  colours — they  were  of 
the  hottest  and  brightest,  and  laid  on  as 
with  a  trowel.  A  costly  frame  encased 
this  work  of  art. 

That  the  widow  could  bear  to  contem- 
plate it  was  perhaps  surprising,  considering 
her  sufferings  in  the  lifetime  of  its  original. 
But,  no  doubt,  she  was  buoyed  up  by  the 
conviction  that  of  the  admiral's  decease 
there  could  be  no  question  whatever ;  and 
probably  she  shared  Lady  Macbeth's  con- 
tempt for  "a  painted  devil" — not,  of 
course,  that  she-  would  have  spoken,  or 
have  even  thought,  of  her  husband's  pic- 
ture in  that  way. 

But  the  exemplary  demeanour  of  Mrs. 
Bolderoe  during  the  first  blush,  or,  per- 
haps, one  should  rather  say,  the  first  tear, 
of  her  widowhood,  rendered  still  more  ex- 
traordinary the  fact  that  she  meditated 
marriage  with  her  footman — James  Mills. 
Her  forms,  modes,  and  shows  of  grief — her 
manner  of  speaking  of  the  late  admiral, 
the  monument  she  had  erected  to  his 
memory,  even  her  reverential  treatment 
of  his  wooden  leg — extorted  the  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  her,  and  of  very  many  who 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance. 
It  was  thought  reasonable  enough  that  her 
distress  should  be  followed  by  resignation ; 
it  was  expected  of  her,  indeed,  that  she 
should,  as  time  went  on,  rally  a  little,  and 
be,  as  her  friends  said,  more  herself.  But 
this  second  marriage  was  rallying  with  a 
vengeance.  It  was  enough,  as  all  declared, 
to  make  the  late  admiral  turn  in  his  grrave  ! 


And  who  was  this  James  Mills  ?  And 
what  witchcraft  had  he  used  to  win  his 
mistress's  love?  Was  he  a  gallant  in 
disguise  ?  A  lover  masquerading ;  stoop- 
ing to  conquer ;  bending  low  to  leap  the 
higher  ? 

No ;  he  was  a  simple,  country-bred  youth, 
born  of  humble,  peasant  parents.  He  was 
good-looking,  without  pretension  to  be 
accounted  an  Adonis.  He  boasted  the  clear 
brown  eyes,  the  wholesome  ruddiness  of  com- 
plexion, the  white,  regular  teeth  that  seem 
the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  people  of 
Devon.  There  was  a  pleasant  Devonshire 
accent  in  his  speech.  He  could  read, 
and  write,  and  sum  a  little  ;  his  education 
was  not  very  advanced.  He  was  tall  of 
his  hands,  and  straight  and  shapely.  He 
was  not  particularly  intelligent.  It  might 
be  that  he  was  even  a  trifle  obtuse. 

Why  did  she  love  him  ?  For  his  youth 
and  his  beaux  yeux  ?  For  his"  slim  figure 
and  his  trim  calves  ?  (Alas !  the  de- 
parted admiral  in  his  later  days  could 
boast  but  a  single  calf !)  Because  his 
tones  reminded  her  of  her  Devonshire 
home,  and  her  own  folk  of  the  rectory  ? 

For  all  these  reasons,  perhaps,  and  yet 
for  another  reason  too. 

He  was  so  modest,  and  retiring,  and 
submissive.  He  was  all  obedience  to  her. 
He  was  a  most  dutiful  servant ;  his  manner 
abounded  in  respect  for  her.  Her  will  was 
law  to  him.  He  flew  to  obey  her  com- 
mands. He  strove  hard  to  anticipate  her 
lightest  wishes. 

He  was  an  astounding  and  complete 
contrast  to  the  late  Admiral  Bolderoe. 
Perhaps  it  was  on  that  account  that  Mrs. 
Bolderoe  loved  James  Mills. 

It  was  so  strange  to  her  to  be  com- 
manding instead  of  obeying — to  be  making 
another  start  and  tremble,  and  blush  and 
stammer,  in  lieu  of  herself  performing  those 
operations.  Why,  he  would  submit  to  her 
most  absurd  caprices  !  He  would  respect 
her  every  whim  without  one  word  of  re- 
pining. "Open  the  door  and  close  the 
window."  "Now  open  the  window  and  shut 
the  door."  "  Now  re-open  the  door  and  re- 
close  the  window."  He  obeyed  these  orders 
and  the  like,  however  quickly  they  might 
follow  each  other,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  or  the  faintest  expression  of 
impatience.  He  had  the  sweetest  temper 
and  a  canine  fidelity.  She  sent  him  on 
errands  just  as  he  should  have  been  sit- 
ting down  to  his  dinner  ;  he  left  the 
house  promptly,  hungry,  but  yet  uncom- 
I  plaining.    He  was  really  a  model  footman. 
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And  did  he  love  her  ? 

No.  He  had  bestowed  his  affections  upon 
Phoebe  Cole,  a  thatcher's  daughter,  living 
in  his  own  native  village.  At  least  he  had 
persuaded  that  young  woman  to  believe  as 
much.  He  had  even  promised  her  marriage. 
And  Phoebe  Cole  entertained  a  lively  faith 
that  she  saw  her  future  husband  in  James 
Mills.  The  conviction  brought  a  brighter 
light  into  her  eyes,  a  warmer  crimson  into 
her  cheeks,  and  curved  her  lips  into  so 
large  and  cheery  a  smile  that  it  might 
almost  have  been  called  a  laugh.  He  had 
saved  some  money  in  service,  and  he  hoped 
to  save  more.  He  had  a  good  character — 
he  intended  to  maintain  it — and  he  felt 
assured  of  always  obtaining  advantageous 
situations.  He  had  not  much  approved 
his  position  in  the  household  of  Admiral 
Bolderoe,  "for  he  was  such  a  violent  gentle- 
man as  never  was  ;  "  but  since  his  demise, 
James  Mills  had  found  the  situation  easy 
and  pleasant.  There  was  not  much  to  do. 
There  was  agreeable  society  in  the  kitchen, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  kitchens.  And 
he  found  the  rule  of  the  admiral's  widow 
most  gentle  and  considerate.  It  was  a 
treat,  indeed,  to  wait  upon  so  nice  and 
sweet-spoken  a  lady.  Not  that  he,  James 
Mills,  would  put  himself  forward  as  a 
judge  of  his  superiors.  He  hoped  he 
knew  his  place  and  his  duty  better. 

The  mild  blue  eyes  of  Mrs.  Bolderoe — 
when  she  had  dried  her  tears  a  little,  and 
the  power  of  vision  had  in  such  wise 
returned  to  her  —  began  to  rest  upon 
James  Mills,  and  to  find  pleasure  in 
contemplating  him.  She  began  to  like 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  to  entice  him 
to  speak.  But  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
he  could  be  induced  to  say  more  than 
"  Yes,  ma'am,"  and  "No,  ma'am  ;  "  a  foot- 
man of  good  conduct  has  so  little  need  of 
other  than  those  simple  utterances  in  ad- 
dressing his  mistress. 

Still  she  questioned  him  and  questioned 
him,  now  upon  this  subject,  now  upon 
that.  It  was  his  duty  to  answer  her 
inquiries.  But  he  blushed  the  while  ex- 
ceedingly, and  his  voice  trembled  ;  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  said.  He  was  a 
very  diffident  young  man. 

She  drew  from  him,  in  time,  the  story 
of  his  love  for  the  thatcher's  daughter,  of 
his  engagement  to  marry  Phoebe  Cole. 

"  And  you  truly  love  her,  James  ? " 
asked  Mrs.  Bolderoe,  opening  wide  her 
eyes,  and  gazing  upon  her  footman  almost 
appealingly. 

"  Well,  yes,  ma'am.     I  think  I  may  say 


that  I  love  her  true,"  answered  James, 
simply. 

"  And  you  mean  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  ma'am,  saving  your  pre- 
sence ;  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence." 

"  There's  no  offence,  James,  of  course," 
said  Mrs.  Bolderoe,  rather  tartly.  Her 
foot  moved  petulantly,  and  upset  the  little 
stool  upon  which  it  had  been  resting. 
James  stooped  to  replace  it.  Her  foot 
looked  very  small  and  dainty  in  her 
latcheted,  high-heeled  shoes. 

James  bending  before  her  had  very  much 
the  aspect  of  a  lover.  Mrs.  Bolderoe 
sighed  deeply ;  and  then,  in  her  turn,  she 
blushed  crimson. 

"  And  the  girl  —  what's  her  name  ? 
Phoebe — she  loves  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  I  think  so." 

"  Yes,  she's  made  you  believe  so ;  a 
little,  artful,  scheming  minx,  I'll  be  bound. 
Is  she  pretty  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she's  been  called  pretty. 
They  do  say  in  her  village  that  she's  the 
prettiest  girl  for  miles  round." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  I'll  go 
bail  she's  a  fright.  I  vow  and  protest  she's 
a  perfect  fright,"  said  Mrs.  Bolderoe. 

James  looked  a  little  hurt  at  this  de- 
scription of  his  Phcebe ;  but  he  was  too 
confused  to  oppose  it. 

"  Is  she  fair  or  dark  ?  " 

"  Well,  ma'am,  she  would  likely  be 
called  fair  by  most  folk,  I  think,"  said 
James. 

"  Look  at  me,  James.  Is  she  as  fair  as 
lam?" 

James  raised  his  sheepish  eyes,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  rest  for  a  moment  upon 
the  fair  face  of  his  mistress,  and  then 
dropped  them  on  the  carpet. 

"No,  ma'am;  not  so  fair;  not  nearly  so 
fair.     She  would  not  take  such  a  liberty." 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  laughed  shrilly,  and  then 
checked  herself  suddenly.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  laughed  since  the  death  of 
the  admiral.  "  She's  got  red  hair,  I  swear." 
Bat  James  declared  it  was  auburn. 

She  began  to  give  James  very  capricious 
orders.  She  changed  her  mind  incessantly. 
She  rang  the  bell  for  anything,  for  every- 
thing, for  nothing.  She  scolded  him  for 
not  obeying  orders  she  had  not  given  him  ; 
she  scolded  him  for  obeying  orders  that  she 
had  given  him.  She  was  most  unreason- 
able. Poor  James  knew  not  what  to  do. 
He  could  not  understand  what  had  come 
to  his  mistress.  Still  he  was  very  meek. 
He  strove  hard  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his 
position. 
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"Pull  down  the  blind,  James.  How- 
can  you  let  the  sun  glare  in  upon  me  like 
that  ?  Pull  it  up  again,  directly,  James. 
Put  coals  on.  Bless  the  man  !  what  a 
smother  he's  making  !  Stir  the  fire.  Good 
heavens  !  do  you  want  to  roast  me  alive  ? 
Give  me  my  fan — my  smelling-salts — 
my  tambour-frame — that  book  I  was  read- 
ing," &c. 

The  book  bore  the  following  lengthy 
title  :  "  Pamela,  or  Virtue  Rewarded  ;  in  a 
series  of  Familiar  Letters  from  a  Beautiful 
Young  Damsel  to  her  Parents.  Published 
in  order  to  cultivate  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  religion  in  the  minds  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes.  A  Narrative  which  has  its 
foundation  in  truth;  and,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  agreeably  entertains,  by  a 
variety  of  curious  and  affecting  incidents, 
is  entirely  divested  of  all  those  images 
which,  in  too  many  pieces,  calculated  for 
amusement  only,  tend  to  inflame  the  minds 
they  should  instruct.  By  Mr.  Samuel 
Richardson." 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  was  much  interested  in 
this  work.  Pamela,  the  virtuous  house- 
maid, had  married  her  master,  Squire  B. 
"Why  should  not  Mrs.  Bolderoe  marry  her 
footman,  James  Mills  ?  The  teaching  and 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Samuel  Richardson 
seemed  really  to  point  in  that  direction. 

Still,  she  went  on  teasing  and  torment- 
ing, perplexing  and  amazing  James  Mills, 
until  his  life  became  quite  a  burthen  to 
him.  He  thought  his  mistress  greatly 
changed.  He  could  not  understand  what 
had  come  to  Mrs.  Bolderoe.  He  was  a 
young  man  ;  he  had  not  read  many  books ; 
he  had  not  studied  life  much.  He  did  not 
know  the  mutability,  the  variability,  of 
woman. 

He  declared,  at  length,  that  he  would 
stand  it  no  longer;  that  he  would  seek 
another  situation.     He  gave  warning. 

He  accomplished  that  performance  with 
difficulty — in  a  breathless,  nervous  fashion 
— after  much  screwing  of  his  courage  to 
the  sticking-post.  But  he  spoke  the 
necessary  words,  trembling  the  while,  and 
moving  about  his  hands  and  feet  in  a  very 
embarrassed  way. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  declined  to  understand  his 
meaning,  or  to  accept  his  notice  of  his 
desire  to  depart. 

"  You  are  not  happy  here.  Is  that  what 
you  mean  ?  " 

James  was  not  ready  with  an  expla- 
nation. 

"  But  you  must  be  happy  here ;  you 
shall    be    happy.      Do  you   want   to   go 


from  here  to  be  near  that  creature — that 
Phoebe  ?  " 

James  mumbled  vaguely,  that  he  desired 
to  better  himself. 

"  So  you  shall  better  yourself,  as  you 
call  it.  But  I  won't  hear  of  your  leaving. 
Stay  you  must,  and  shall.  It's  all  stuff 
and  nonsense,  this  giving  warning.  Did 
that  silly  chit,  Phcabe,  put  it  into  your 
head  ?     It  sha'n't  be." 

James  looked  very  foolish.  Still  he 
hesitated. 

"Have  you  to  complain  of  your  fellow- 
servants  ?  Are  not  your  wages  sufficient  ? 
Don't  you  get  enough  to  eat  and  drink? 
Then,  it's  of  me  you  have  to  complain  ?  I 
don't  treat  you  well  enough  ?  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

James  endeavoured  to  protest  against 
this  view  of  the  case.  But  words  failed 
him.  Mrs.  Bolderoe's  eyes  were  searching 
his  face  in  a  very  remarkable  way. 

"  You  must  stay,  James;  I  say  you  must. 
Dear  James,  I  beg  you  to  stay."  And  she 
stamped  her  foot  as  she  murmured,  "Why 
won't  the  man  understand  ?  For  my  sake, 
James  !     For  my  sake  !  " 

He  understood,  her  at  last.  He  was  to 
remain  as  Mrs.  Bolderoe's  second  husband. 
He  had  consented — for  he  had  been  the 
wooed,  and  not  the  wooer — without  utter- 
ing a  word ;  for,  indeed,  power  of  speech 
had  gone  from  him  for  the  time.  Inarticu- 
late sounds  escaped  him,  but  no  intelligible 
words.  He  was  terribly  frightened.  He 
breathed  with  difficulty ;  his  heart  was 
leaping  and  thumping  so  violently.  He 
found  it  hard  to  understand  his  new  posi- 
tion ;  that  he  was  no  longer  to  be  a  foot- 
man— that  he  was  to  be  rather  the  master 
of  footmen,  the  husband  of  his  mistress. 
The  world  seemed  to  him  turned  com- 
pletely topsy-turvy. 

He  locked  himself  in  his  pantry,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Then  he  laughed  glee- 
fully at  the  good  fortune  that  had  be- 
fallen him,  though  determined  to  bear  his 
faculties  meekly.  Then  he  cried  again ;  for 
he  thought  of  Pbcebe  Cole,  and  how  badly 
he  was  behaving  to  her. 

"  But  she'll  get  over  it,  I  don't  doubt," 
he  bethought  him.  "  Women  do  get  over 
these  things."  His  air  was  becoming 
quite  coxcombical.  "  And  she'll  marry 
the  wheelwright,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  He 
was  for  ever  hanging  about  her,  and 
plaguing  her  to  have  him — the  ill-looking 
thief  !  I  always  hated  him,  and  I  always 
shall.  And  I  believe  he's  no  better  than  a 
poacher.     He's  not  good  enough  for  her  ; 
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but  she'll  marry  him — trust  her  for  that — 
if  it's  only  to  spite  me  !  " 

Of  course  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Bolderoe's 
engagement  soon*  became  known.  The 
story  was  at  first  received  with  incre- 
dulity ;  was  only  told  in  whispers  in 
closed  rooms ;  was  discussed  behind  fans, 
or  with  lips  brought  near  to  ears.  Then 
it  was  talked  about  more  openly  ;  soon 
was  shouted  at  street  corners ;  roared  from 
housetops. 

The  ballad-singers  dealt  with  it  after 
their  fashion.  The  Pretty  Widow  and 
the  Footman  remained,  for  some  time,  a 
popular  comic  ditty. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  said,  boldly,  she  didn't 
care.  She  did  not  wish  for  secrecy  ;  she 
was  not  ashamed  of  what  she  had  done — 
quite  the  contrary  ;  she  was  rather  proud 
of  it.  She  was  about  to  bestow  her  hand 
where  she  had  given  her  heart — upon  a 
most  excellent  young  man. 

James  was  less  confident.  He  had  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  much  rude  jesting.  His 
fellows  derided  him  cruelly,  envying  him  the 
while  greatly.  He  withdrew  to  a  private 
lodging,  and  spent  all  his  savings  in  pro- 
viding himself  with  clothes  adapted  to  the 
position  he  was  about  to  fill.  His  mistress 
had  tendered  him  her  purse ;  he  had  de- 
clined it.  James  was  not  without  self- 
respect. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe's  household  had  become 
considerably  disorganised  by  the  revolu- 
tionary change  that  impended. 

One  night  there  was  extraordinary  dis- 
turbance in  the  house.  The  women  fainted, 
the  men  swore.     What  had  happened  ? 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the  cord 
from  which  hung  the  late  admiral's  life- 
size  portrait,  snapped  with'  a  loud  report, 
like  that  of  a  pistol-shot.  The  picture 
fell  upon  the  floor  with  a  mighty  crash. 
Mrs.  Bolderoe  was  discovered  stretched  out 
before  it  in  a  dead  swoon. 

CHAPTER   II. 

"  If  she  dares  to  bring  him  to  the  Pump- 
room  I'll  box  her  ears,  and  his  too  !  " 
declared  the  Dowager  Lady  Fazakerly — 
a  leader  of  society  and  fashion  in  Bath ; 
and  her  ladyship's  indignation  found  many 
echoes — as,  indeed,  did  her  ladyship's  every 
sentiment  upon  every  subject. 

"  A  footman  !  Why  not  a  hackney- 
coachman,  or  an  Irish  chair- porter  ?  " 
demanded  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Brabazon, 
rustling  her  stiff  skirts,  and  her  face 
aflame  with  wrath  and  rouge. 

"  What  are  her  friends  about  ?     Why 


didn't  they  put  poison  into  her  tea  ?  " 
cried  the  Baroness  Vanderdecken,  a  fierce 
old  Dutch  gentlewoman,  who  had  won 
much  admiration  and  a  peerage  from  his 
late  majesty  King  George.  The  baroness, 
by-the-bye,  did  not  drink  tea  herself ;  she 
preferred  strong  waters.  She  was  urgent 
that  the  story  of  Mrs.  Bolderoe's  love  for 
James  Mills  should  be  concluded  like  a 
tragedy — by  means  of  a  dagger  or  a  bowl. 

Indeed,  the  anger  and  the  amazement 
of  Bath  were  quite  unbounded.  The 
master  of  the  ceremonies  had  been  dis- 
covered in  quite  a  fainting  condition.  He 
viewed  the  thing  as  a  national  disgrace. 
It  was  altogether  beyond  his  experience. 
He  had  known  a  gentleman — he  would 
call  him  a  gentleman — who  had  tried  to 
enter  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  his  riding- 
boots  ;  and  a  lady  who  had  attempted 
to  dance  a  minuet,  wearing  the  while  a 
white  linen  apron.  Bat  this  case  of  Mrs. 
Bolderoe  and  James  Mills  was  far  worse 
than  even  those  dire  events.  To  what 
were  we  coming  ?  Were  these  portents 
of  the  approaching  break-up  of  society, 
the  annihilation  of  the  etiquettes  and  pre- 
scriptions which  made  human  life  decorous 
and  endurable  ?  And  was  there  not 
danger  lest  this  unhappy  attachment — for 
so  it  must  be  called — should  assume  an 
epidemic  form,  and  other  ladies  become 
affected  and  afflicted  by  love  for  their 
footmen,  or  others  their  inferiors  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Mrs. 
Bolderoe  escaped  expostulation  and  warn- 
ing. She  received,  daily,  quite  a.  pile  of 
letters,  anonymous  and  signed,  on  the 
subject  of  her  engagement.  Her  door  was 
besieged  with  chariots  and  chairs ;  her 
friends  and  acquaintances  tried  hard  to 
force  their  way  to  her  presence,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  breaking  off  her 
intended  marriage,  as  though  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  mere 
bodily  strength.  But  Mrs.  Bolderoe  de- 
clined to  see  anyone.  Her  door  was  locked 
and  barred  against  all  intruders.  She 
professed  to  be  living  in  strict  seclusion. 
Society  shook  its  head  ;  it  suspected  the 
worst  of  Mrs.  Bolderoe,  and  was  mad 
with  rage  that,  beyond  the  fact  of  her 
extraordinary  engagement,  it  could  dis- 
cover nothing  to  her  prejudice. 

It  was  understood,  moreover,  that  the 
subject  had  been  mentioned  in  the  pulpit 
of  the  Abbey  church.  The  jesters  said 
that  many  of  the  younger  clergy  were 
jealous  of  the  good  fortune  of  James  Mills. 
Mrs.   Bolderoe   had  of   late   been   absent 
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from  her  pew  ;  she  was  unaware  of  the 
clerical  anxiety  expressed  on  her  account. 

Nor  had  Mrs.  Bolderoe's  relations  in 
Devonshire  been  apathetic  or  silent  in  the 
matter.  All  that  was  possible  in  the  way 
of  threatening  and  reviling  they  certainly 
accomplished.  They  bade  her  never  dream 
of  showing  them  her  face  again,  if  she 
married  her  footman.  Mrs.  Bolderoe 
seemed  content  to  dispense  with  dreams 
of  that  character.  She  had  no  wish  to 
exhibit  her  face  to  people  who  did  not 
care  to  view  it,  although  she  held  it  to  be 
a  pretty  face  enough,  as  faces  went. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  seemed  likely 
that  Mrs.  Bolderoe  would  have  her  own 
way ;  and  she  enjoyed  the  prospect.  It 
was  not  only  that  she  loved,  or  thought 
she  loved,  James  Mills,  but  she  had  never 
been  so  obstinate  before,  and  she  liked  the 
sensation  of  being  obstinate,  and  of  com- 
pelling others  to  yield  their  opinions  to 
hers.  It  was  a  new  thing  to  her.  She 
had  been  very  yielding  and  obedient  all 
her  life.  It  was  her  turn  now  to  rule 
and  command,  and  to  make  others  yield 
and  obey.  Right  or  wrong,  she  had 
entered  upon  a  certain  path,  and  she 
would  not  be  turned  back  from  it;  she 
would  go  on,  whatever  might  be  said. 
She  had  that  sort  of  irrational  persistence 
which  is  oftentimes  found  in  weak  natures. 
She  was  a  little  frightened  at  her  own 
display  of  courage,  but  she  felt  that  she 
possessed  power,  and  she  determined  to 
wield  it.  And  she  found  a  sort  of 
pleasure  in  the  excitement  and  dismay 
and  opposition  she  had  provoked.  She 
who  had  been  so  overlooked  and  under- 
rated, so  oppressed  by  her  late  husband, 
and  so  scorned  and  pitied  by  the  world  on 
that  account ! 

Still  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
as  she  could  not  fail  to  perceive.  She 
might  defy  the  world  on  the  outside  of 
her  gates ;  but  how  about  the  world 
within  ? 

It  seemed  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
the  life-size  portrait  of  the  late  admiral 
had  not  fallen  from  its  nail  for  nothing ; 
that  the  accident  owned  a  special  signifi- 
cance for  those  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look  for  it. 

Indeed,  the  fall  of  the  picture  touched, 
as  it  were,  a  note  of  superstition,  which 
once  sounded  could  not  again  be  silenced, 
and  proved  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
very  pretty  tune.  A  curious  tremulousness 
passed  through  the  house,  like  a  contagious 
ague :  one  inmate  took  it  after  the  other. 
There  then  began  a  strange  looking  for 


signs  and  omens,  and  those  marvels,  being 
sought  for  with  much  nervous  anxiety, 
were,  of  course,  speedily  discovered. 
Mysterious  meanings  ware  now  found  to 
lurk  in  the  creaking  of  doors,  in  the 
mewing  of  the  cat,  or  the  howling  of  the 
dog.  There  prevailed  an  extraordinary 
predisposition  to  be  frightened  upon  the 
smallest  possible  provocation.  There 
seemed,  indeed,  a  desire  among  those  of 
Mrs.  Bolderoe's  household  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  exhibition  of  terror ;  to 
find  fresh  reasons  for  panic  on  all  sides  of 
them,  upon  every  occasion,  and  to  conduct 
themselves  generally  after  a  wildly  imbecile 
fashion". 

No  doubt  Mrs.  Bolderoe,  herself,  had 
been  much  frightened  by  the  fall  of  the 
picture.  It  was  an  alarming  accident, 
and  might  have  been  attended  with  serious 
results.  The  widow  had  been  standing 
close  beside  the  portrait  when  the  cord 
snapped,  and  the  important  work,  with  its 
heavy  carved  frame,  came  lumbering  and 
clattering  down,  within  a  few  inches  of 
her  head.  No  wonder  she  had  fainted. 
On  her  recovery,  however,  she  declared 
that  it  was  nothing,  nothing  whatever ; 
certainly  it  was  not  the  fall  of  the  picture  ; 
it  was  rather  the  heat  of  the  weather. 
Besides,  she  had  felt  indisposed  and 
nervous  all  the  morning. 

However,  she  decided  that  the  picture 
should  no  more  hang  in  her  bed-room.  It 
was  moved  to  the  drawing-room ;  with 
unlucky  consequences.  A  nervous  house- 
maid declared  that  the  one  eye  of  the 
portrait  had  proceeded  to  wink  at  her  in 
the  most  wicked  manner;  her  hysterical 
screams  thereupon  greatly  terrified  the 
whole  establishment.  It  now  seemed, 
indeed,  as  though  trains  of  gunpowder 
were  laid  through  the  house,  and  any 
accidental  spark  might  produce  an  ex- 
plosion. Mrs.  Bolderoe's  servants  were 
becoming  so  sensitive  and  susceptible,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  shriek  at  the  mere 
holding  up  of  a  finger. 

They  talked  of  the  house  being  haunted. 
They  professed  to  hear  the  sound  of  a 
chain  being  dragged  across  the  bare  boards 
of  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  the  whispering 
of  strange  voices  on  the  staircase  as  they 
went  to  bed,  the  scratching  as  of  human 
fingers  on  the  farther  side  of  the  oaken 
wainscots.  It  was  all  very  absurd,  as 
Mrs.  Bolderoe  again  and  again  assured 
them.  A  house  in  Milsham  -  street, 
haunted  !  The  thing  was  impossible.  Why, 
Mil  sham- street  was  a  busy  thoroughfare, 
in  the  very  centre  of  Bath.     There  were 
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shops  and  private  residences,  a  crowded 
population  and  incessant  traffic.  Every- 
body in  Bath  passed  np  and  down  Mil- 
sharn-street  several  times  a  day,  on  his  or 
her  way  to  the  P amp-room.  Was  it  likely 
a  ghost  would  appear  in  such  a  place  ? 
Ghosts  always  delighted  in  desolate 
places,  in  ruined  castles,  or  blasted  heaths, 
in  murky  stillness,  broken  only  by  the 
tapping  of  ivy  against  shattered  case- 
ments, the  croaking  of  toads,  or  the 
shrieks  of  mandrakes.  And  if  a  ghost, 
whose  ghost,  pray  ? 

"  Don't  ask  me,  ma'am,  don't,  for 
Heaven's  sake !  "  cried  Mrs.  Bolderoe's 
cook,  trembling  violently.  "And  please, 
ma'am,  don't  look  at  me  like  that,  for 
your  eye  seems  to  go  through  me  like  a 
skewer.  My  head  throbs  this  morning 
as  though  the  kitchen  -  clock  had  got 
inside  it,  and  I'm  feeling  that  faint  as 
you  might  knock  me  down  with  a  carrot. 
It  wasn't  me,  ma'am,  indeed  it  wasn't,  as 
said  my  poor  master — which  it's  the  late 
admiral  as  I'm  meaning — had  turned  in 
his  grave.  No,  ma'am,  whatever  I  may 
have  thought,  it  wasn't  me  as  so  expressed 
myself,  nor  wouldn't  for  worlds.  No,  ma'am, 
I  know  my  place  and  my  dooty  better  than 
to  say  such  things,  whatever  I  might  think 
on  the  subject.  For,  of  course,  ma'am,  we 
have  our  thoughts  even  when  we  holds  our 
speech." 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  cook." 

"No,  ma'am.  Certainly  not.  And  if 
you  could  suit  yourself  by  this  day  month, 
ma'am,  it  would  be  perhaps  best  for  all 
parties.  For  a  place  in  which  ghosts  is 
permitted  to  walk  into  my  kitchen,  drag- 
ging chairs  after  them,  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  isn't  such  as  I'm  disposed 
to  stay  in.  And,  indeed,  it  turns  my  hair 
gray,  it  do,  even  to  think  of  such  goings 
on  in  a  private  house,  and  a  Christian 
family.  And  I  can't  but  say  so,  even  if 
I'm  to  die  for  it." 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  accepted  the  cook's 
notice,  and  set  her  down  as  a  very  silly 
old  woman.  As  yet  Mrs.  Bolderoe  had 
felt  little  alarm.  She  held  herself  above 
such  vulgar  credulity  as  had  disturbed 
her  kitchen.  Still,  she  could  not  but 
yield  to  certain  qualms  of  uneasiness 
and  trepidation  occasionally.  She  was 
breathing  an  atmosphere  heavily  charged 
with  frights  and  tremors.  She  was  hearing 
so  much  of  ghostly  visitations  and  super- 
natural interpositions. 

"As  for  the  admiral's  turning  in  his 
grave,  that's  nonsense,  of  course,"  she 
said ;  and  then  she  laughed  in  a  nervous, 


fluttering  way.  "  And  if  he  does  turn  in 
his  grave,  why  he  must  turn  back  again, 
that's  all.     Ah  !     What's  that  ?  " 

It  was  very  strange.  As  she  spoke  a 
clap  of  thunder  shook  the  house  from 
basement  to  roof.  The  weather  had  been 
very  sultry,  and  all  the  morning  a  storm 
had  been  threatening  to  burst  forth.  Still 
it  was  not  agreeable  to  think  of  a  thunder- 
storm's following  so  hard  upon  her  rather 
flippant  speech. 

Presently  she  confessed  that  she  felt 
very  nervous  and  shaken,  out  of  sorts 
altogether.  It  was  not  owing  to  the  non- 
sense her  servants  and  people  had  been 
talking.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  that.  But  she  wasn't  well.  She 
sent  for  her  doctor. 

He  looked  wise,  of  course,  and  prescribed 
— after  the  manner  of  Bath  physicians  of 
that  period — the  Bath  waters.  He  received 
his  guinea  and  withdrew. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  knew  all  about  the  Bath 
waters.  She  had  already  tried  them,  and 
she  remembered  how  the  late  admiral 
had  attempted  to  drink  them,  and  the 
violent  language  he  had  employed  upon 
the  occasion. 

And  now  she  found  herself  starting 
without  reason ;  looking  over  her  shoulder 
suddenly  with  an  odd  feeling  that  some 
one  or  something  was  following  her  very 
closely,  indeed,  near  enough  to  breathe 
upon  her  neck,  or  to  whisper  in  her  ear. 
Any  abruptness  frightened,  her  and  set 
her  shivering.  At  the  unexpected  opening 
of  a  door,  she  was  ready  to  scream  or  to 
faint.  She  was  troubled  with  a  vague  ap- 
prehension lest  Admiral  Bolderoe  should 
slowly  glide,  or  stagger,  into  the  room. 

She  tried  not  to  think  of  him ;  but 
certain  subjects  insist  upon  being  thought 
about ;  and  this  was  one  of  them.  It  was 
in  vain  she  sought  to  consider  only  her 
second  husband,  or,  rather,  the  man  who 
was  to  fill  that  office.  Her  first  husband 
would  not  be  ignored. 

She  had  dismissed  his  portrait  from  her 
bed-room,  and  now  she  sent  his  wooden 
leg  after  the  picture.  She  no  longer  cared 
to  dust  that  "  jury-mast "  with  her  own 
hands  ;  the  housemaid  now  performed  that 
office  for  it.  And  often  it  was  left  un- 
dusted,  for  the  housemaid  shrunk  from  it, 
vowing  that  it  gave  her  that  vague  malady 
known  as  "  a  turn,"  every  time  she  went 
near  it.  So  it  rested  in  its  old  corner, 
a  neglected  piece  of  furniture  ;  the  dust 
dimming  its  varnish,  and  a  kind  of  fluffi- 
ness  disfiguring  its  straps  and  buckles. 

Why  did  she  start  now,  when  she  passed 
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the  clock  on  the  stairs,  on  her  way  to  her 
room  ?  What  suggested  to  her  the  possi- 
bility of  a  man's  being  secreted  in  its  tall, 
npright  ebony  case  ?  How  did  she  come 
to  think  of  its  resembling  a  coffin  standing 
on  end  ?  What  induced  her  to  fancy  its 
white,  square  face  endowed  with  human 
features — closely  resembling,  so  she  per- 
suaded herself — the  features  of  the  late 
Admiral  Bolderoe  ? 

There  came  a  strange  gasping,  choking, 
whirring  sound  from  within  it.  It  was  be- 
ginning to  strike  after  its  most  asthmatic 
manner.  She  rushed  away  from  it,  and 
locked  herself  in  her  bed-room.  It  re- 
minded her,  somehow,  of  the  accents  of 
the  admiral. 

Then  she  was  convinced  that  her  candle 
was  burning  in  a  most  unusual  way ;  that 
the  flame  was  becoming,  more  and  more, 
of  a  bluish  colour.  That  something 
strange  had  happened — was  happening  to 
the  curtains  of  her  bed ;  they  seemed  in- 
clined to  draw  themselves  up,  and  wave  in 
the  air ;  to  bow  to  her,  and  grimace  at  her, 
and  whisper  to  each  other  about  her.  And 
she  entertained  a  strong  opinion  that 
very  strange  goblin  figures  were  huddled 
together  in  the  corners  of  the  room,  pre- 
pared to  dart  forth  and  leap  upon  her  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

She  hurried  to  hide  her  face  in  the  bed- 
clothes.  Had  she  fainted  ?  Did  she  sleep  ? 

When  consciousness  returned  to  her, 
she  found  the  room  quite  dark.  She  felt 
scared,  and  ill-at-ease,  and  very  wakeful. 
She  was  certain  that  she  should  not  close 
her  eyes  again  until  the  return  of  day- 
light. 

What  was  that  noise  ?  Thieves  ?  No  ; 
a  noisy,  bumping  sound.  Like  the  striking 
of  blows  with  a  mallet— with  a  regular 
pause  between  each  blow.  And  the  sound 
was  advancing  up  the  stairs.  There  were 
twenty  stairs  from  the  ground  to  the  first- 
floor,  and  then,  again,  twenty  to  the  seCond- 
floor.  Forty  blows  of  the  mallet,  and  then 
Mrs.  Bolderoe's  bed-room  door  would  be 
reached. 

It  was  the  late  admiral's  wooden  leg 
mounting  the  stairs  ! 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  grew  quite  sick  as  she 
listened  and  counted,  for  she  could  not 
but  count.  Twenty- one,  twenty- two, 
twenty-three.  He,  or  it,  had  passed  the 
drawing-room  door,  and  was  coming  up, 
up  to  her  room — not  very  fast;  for,  as 
Mrs.  Bolderoe  too  well  remembered, 
mounting  the  stairs  had  been  always  a 
slow  operation  with  the  admiral.  She 
shut  her  eyes   tight;   but  she  could   see 


him  all  the  same  ;  his  substantial  figure  ; 
his  broad  shoulders  bowed  as  he  clutched 
the  banisters,  to  drag  and  lift  himself  on 
his  way ;  and  that  semicircular  whirl  of 
his  wooden  leg,  as  he  raised  it  from  the 
ground  and  outflung  it,  that  it  might 
alight  on  a  higher  step  !  What  a  familiar 
spectacle  it  was  to  her !  It  seemed  to  her 
that  she  could  almost  hear  his  heavy 
breathing — even  his  deep  swearing,  as 
he  underwent  the  fatigue  of  climbing  his 
way  to  his  bed.  Thirty- eight,  thirty-nine, 
forty  !  He  was  at  the  door !  Mrs.  Bolderoe 
tried  to  scream,  but  her  voice  failed  her ; 
her  dry  tongue  clicked  against  her  parched 
palate  ;  she  could  utter  no  articulate 
sound. 

There  came  a  mighty  rap  against  her 
chamber  door.  Mrs.  Bolderoe  then  lost 
consciousness. 

Had  she  been  dreaming  ?  Scarcely.  On 
the  following  morning  the  admiral's  wooden 
leg  was  found  resting  against  the  door-post 
of  his  widow's  chamber  !  Had  anyone 
touched  or  tampered  with  it  ?  Had  anyone 
presumed  to  remove  it  from  the  dining- 
room  to  the  second-floor  ?  No  one.  The 
servants  were  subjected  to  the  closest 
examination.  But  nothing  of  importance 
was  elicited  from  them.  It  seemed  clear 
that  they  were  in  no  way  concerned  in  the 
movements  of  the  leg.  But  how  could 
the  extraordinary  fact  be  explained  ?  It 
really  could  not  be  explained.  People 
were  prompt  to  say  that  a  wooden  leg 
could  not  ascend  the  stairs,  unless  it  were 
strapped  to  a  stump  in  the  usual  way,  or 
carried  in  the  hand  like  a  walking-stick. 
The  observation,  however,  was  not  of 
much  assistance  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  had  her  own  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  The  admiral  had  turned 
in  his  grave  !  His  wooden  leg  was  walking 
in  a  ghost-like  way.  He,  or  it,  had  returned 
to  earth  to  forbid  and  prevent  her  marriage 
with  her  footman. 

She  was  very  ill  with  fright  and  fatigue. 
But  she  was  still  very  obstinate  ;  she 
would  not  give  up  James  Mills ;  on  that 
head  she  was  quite  determined. 

At  night  the  wooden  leg  walked  again ; 
and  again  on  the  following  night.  On  each 
occasion  it  closed  its  journey  with  a  violent 
blow  upon  her  chamber,  door.  There  seemed 
danger  of  its  driving  in  the  panels.  And 
in  the  morning  the  leg  was  discovered 
outside  the  chamber,  leaning  against  the 
door-post. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  felt  the  need  of  comfort 
and  support.     She  sent  for  James  Mills. 
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It  had  been  arranged  that  he  should  only 
appear  in  Milsham-street  upon  the  sum- 
mons of  his  mistress.  She  had  been 
anxious  that  Scandal  should  have  as  little 
reason  as  possible  to  lift  up  its  voice 
against  her;  that  Scorn  should  not  have 
excuse  for  pointing  its  slow  unmoving 
finger  at  her. 

James  Mills  appeared  with  a  flushed 
face  and  swollen  features.  His  eyes  "were 
bloodshot,  his  hands  trembled,  his  speech 
was  husky  and  confused.  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  been  drinking. 

"  What- is  the  matter,  James  ?  " 

It  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
speak  articulately : 

"  Which  I  mean,"  he  said,  vaguely,  "  as 
ghosts  are  things  which  I've  never  been 
accustomed  to.  There's  folks  as  believes 
in  them,  and  there's  folks  as  doesn't. 
There's  folks  as  has  seen  them,  and  there's 
folks  as  hasn't.  Who's  afraid  ?  Who  says 
so  ?  What  then  ?  Which  I  mean  I've 
seen  them  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Seen  what,  James  ?  " 

"Master's  ghost,  and  my  service  to  you, 
ma'am." 

"  What  !  You've  seen  the  admiral's 
ghost !     Where  ?  " 

"  Everywhere.  That  is — I  won't  go 
quite  so  far  as  to  say  I've  seen  it ;  but 
I've  felt  it,  and  I've  heard  it,  times  and 
times." 

"  Felt  and  heard  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  know  the  tread  of  a 
wooden  leg,  and  I  know  the  feel  of  a 
wooden  leg  on  my  toes.  It  was  a  way 
master  had  of  coming  down  upon  one  like 
that.  I've  known  him  to  do  it,  times  and 
times." 

"  But  when  did  this  happen  ?  " 

"It  happened  day  after  day.  Yester- 
day, and  to-day,  and  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  it  will  happen  to-morrow, 
no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  Wherever 
I  go,  whichever  way  I  turn,  I  can  hear 
master's  step  stump,  stump,  after  me.  And 
I  don't  like  it ;  and  I  won't  have  it ;  and 
I  don't  care  who  says  different.  Let  him 
come  on,  like  a  man,  if  he  dare.  I'd  fight 
him  for  tuppence,  wooden  leg  and  all !  " 

James,  as  he  spoke,  dashed  his  hat  upon 
the  floor,  and  raised  his  fists  in  a  menacing 
way,  confronting  an  imaginary  foe.  He 
was  really  very  tipsy. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  was  shocked.  "I'm  glad 
he's  not  a  milksop,"  she  said,  however; 
and,  in  spite  of  his  dishevelled,  intoxicated 
air,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  him 
look  so  handsome.  Certainly  he  was 
smartly  dressed.     He  wore  a  scarlet  coat 


with  cut-steel  buttons,  a  white  fringed 
waistcoat,  pearl-coloured  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings  ribbed  with  light  blue, 
Spanish  leather  shoes  with  large  silver 
buckles,  and  a  little  Nivernois  gold-laced 
hat. 

Just  then  a  third  person  entered  the 
room,  who  seemed  to  bring  to  the  sultry 
and  confined  city  of  Bath  a  gust  of  fresh, 
country  air,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of 
flowers  and  new-mown  hay.  She  was  a 
rosy-cheeked  girl  with  bronze-brown  eyes, 
teeth  as  white  as  milk,  and  lips  as  red  as 
cherries.  Her  straw-hat  was  firmly  tied 
under  her  chin;  her  chintz  dress  was 
skilfully  "  bunched "  over  her  quilted 
petticoat.  A  muslin  tucker  clothed  her 
neck  ;  neat  mittens  covered  her  hands. 

She  was  evidently  in  a  passion,  and 
she  spoke  with  a  throb  in  her  voice ;  but 
her  accents  were  brave  and  determined. 

"  I've  come  for  James,"  she  said,  "and 
I  don't  go  without  him." 

"  It's  Phoebe  Cole  !  The  vixen  !  "  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Bolderoe. 

"  For  shame  of  you,  James,  to  be  playing 
me  false,"  cried  Phcebe  ;  "  what  harm  did 
I  ever  do  you  that  you  should  treat  me  so, 
and  make  a  laughing-stock  of  me,  for  all 
the  idle  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  to 
make  faces  at  me  ?  And  a  pretty  jacka- 
napes you  look  in  those  fine  clothes — you 
great  ape  you,  to  be  trying  to  be  taken  for 
one  of  the  gentlefolks  !  Why  you've  only 
to  open  your  mouth,  and  they'll  find  you  out 
for  the  country  booby  you  really  are.  And 
shame  on  you  too,  ma'am,  making  such  a 
fool  of  the  lad  and  of  yourself.  It's  not 
for  a  fine  lady  like  yourself  to  be  marrying 
my  James — your  own  footman  ;  his  place 
is  behind  your  chair,  not  beside  you.  And 
he's  pledged  to  me,  and  has  been  this  many 
a  day,  and  I've  promised  to  marry  him, 
for  all  I  know  him  to  be  a  fool.  But 
there's  no  harm  in  him  beyond  that;  or 
there  used  not  to  be,  though  there's  no 
saying,  since  he's  been  among  the  quality, 
what  mischief  may  not  have  got  into  his 
head.  I'm  here  to  look  after  him  now,  how- 
ever, and  put  an  end  to  any  monkey-tricks 
he  may  be  inclined  to.  We  read  about  it 
in  the  newspaper,  and  they  were  all  talking 
about  it  at  the  Barley  Mow,  and  singing 
the  song  of  The  Lady  and  the  Footman  at 
every  fair  and  wake  round  about.  And 
we  all  laughed  at  you,  ma'am.  Heaven 
forgive  us !  for  what  need  have  we  to  be 
laughing  at  others — and  they  our  betters 
— when,  the  truth  being  told,  we're  every 
bit  as  weak,  and  foolish,  and  sinful  as 
they  ?     And  I  laughed  with  the  rest  till 
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I  had  to  hold  my  sides  with  laughing — for 
they'd  dressed  it  up  very  queer  and  comical 
in  the  song — when  it  came  upon  me,  like  a 
shot  from  a  musket,  that  it  was  my  James 
we'd  heen  all  laughing  at;  and  then  I 
laughed  on  the  other  side  of  my  mouth,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  and  I  couldn't  rest,  night  or 
day,  till  I'd  come  to  Bath  myself  in  the 
waggon  to  hear  all  about  it  with  my 
own  ears,  and  to  see  all  about  it  with 
my  own  eyes.  And  it's  true,  it  seems  ! 
Who'd  have  thought  you  could  be  so 
wicked,  James  !  You  should  have  known 
your  place  better,  and  your  duty  to  your 
mistress,  not  to  mention  myself.  And  you, 
ma'am,  as  nice  a  looking  lady  as  need  be — 
with  a  pretty,  soft,  lily-white  face  of  your 
own,  and  a  pure,  sweet  light  in  your  blue 
eyes — what  could  you  be  thinking  of  ? 
Certain  sure,  James  is  no  husband  for  the 
like  of  you.  Why,  I've  known  him  ever 
since  he  was  no  higher  than  the  table,  and 
cowboy  at  Parmer  Northcote's.  When 
all's  said,  he's  but  a  poor  country  lad  for 
all  his  fine  clothes — the  scarecrow,  with 
his  silk  and  lace,  and  his  hair  tucked  into 
a  bag  behind  his  neck  !  And  he  was  simple 
as  the  day,  and  dull  as  a  block  of  stone ; 
and,  maybe,  he's  just  the  same  now,  for  a 
suet  dumpling  won't  turn  into  a  plum 
pudding,  though  you  go  on  boiling  it  unto 
doomsday.  Your  husband  ?  No,  ma'am, 
you'd  be  ashamed  of  him  before  you'd  been 
married  to  him  half  an  hour;  and  for  all  the 
gold  ring  on  your  finger  and  the  marriage 
lines  in  your  pocket,  you'd  be  for  sending 
him  out  of  your  drawing-room  back  to  his 
proper  place  in  the  pantry.  I  won't  have 
you  do  yourself  such  a  wrong,  nor  him 
neither,  no,  nor  me ;  for  in  this  world  one 
must  say  something  for  oneself  now  and 
then — there's  so  few  for  one,  and  so  many 
against  one.  This  marriage  shan't  be,  and 
I've  come  to  fetch  James  back  home  again. 
He'll  marry  me  or  he'll  marry  no  one — 
though  it's  a  poor  bargain  I'm  selling 
myself  ;  but  I  know  him,  and  I'm  used  to 
him,  and  I've  agreed  to  make  shift  with 
him  for  a  husband,  and  I  won't  go  back 
from  my  word.  I've  come  for  my  James," 
she  ended  as  she  had  begun,  "  and  I  won't 
leave  Bath  without  him." 

James  Mills  wept  noisily,  shedding 
copious  tears,  partly  penitential,  and  in 
part  of  a  maudling,  inebrious  quality. 

Mrs.   Bolderoe   was    cowed.      Phoebe's 


ringing  tones  fell  upon  her  like  blows. 
She  became  conscious  of  her  folly;  a  sense 
of  shame  set  her  cheeks  tingling.  She 
had  fallen  once  more  under  the  influence 
of  a  mind  stronger  than  her  own.  She 
was  now  meek  and  docile,  as  she  had 
been  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Admiral 
Bolderoe,  with  the  addition  that  she  was 
more  contrite  than  she  had  eve^r  been  in 
her  life  before. 

Phoebe  triumphed,  and  bore  away  James 
Mills  from  Bath.  Society  rejoiced  greatly, 
feeling  how  narrowly  it  had  escaped  serious 
disaster. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  was  left  alone.  She  had 
quarrelled  with  her  relations,  her  friends, 
and  acquaintances,  and  for  nothing.  For 
James  Mills  was  nothing  to  her  now.  She 
began  to  think  her  widowhood  as  trying 
as  her  married  life  had  been.  Happily, 
there  had  been  no  more  turning  in  his 
grave  on  the  part  of  the  late  admiral,  and 
his  wooden  leg  had  not  again  mounted 
the  stairs  at  midnight. 

Bat  Mrs.  Bolderoe's  widowhood  did  not 
last  so  very  long.  It  was  so  well  known 
that  she  had  been  left  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  that  presently  there  was  quite  a 
rash  of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the  minor 
canons  of  Wells  Cathedral,  to  her  feet.  The 
church,  however,  was  disappointed  of  the 
prize. 

Mrs.  Bolderoe  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Patrick  Casey,  of  Casey  Castle,  in  the 
County  of  Limerick,  Bart.,  a  handsome, 
hearty,  good-humoured,  penniless  Irish- 
man ;  who  treated  her  very  kindly  and 
tenderly,  with  intervals  of  boisterousness, 
and  whose  abject  and  devoted  slave  she 
continued  for  many  years.  As  people  were 
fond  of  saying  of  her,  she  was  "  a  poor 
weak  creature,  but  she  had  her  good  points." 

She  was  married  soon  after  Christmas. 
Sir  Patrick  had  heard  all  about  the  story 
of  her  love  for  James  Mills,  and  of  the 
admiral's  turning  in  his  grave.  To  all 
appearances  the  Irishman  enjoyed  the 
recital  very  much  indeed. 

He  took  the  precaution,  however,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  of  placing  the  admiral's 
"jury-mast "  on  the  fire.  It  whistled,  and 
crackled,  and  roared,  as  the  flames  lapped 
round  it — really  it  seemed  almost  a  live 
thing.  Bat  it  was  reduced  to  ashes  at  last; 
and  it  never  more  troubled  the  repose  of 
Bolderoe's  widow. 
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CHAPTER   XV.    IN   THE    LIFT. 

On  the  morning  after  her  interview 
with  Cecil,  Ella  called  on  her  friends  at 
letter  Z.  They  had  hoth  altered  in 
appearance,  and  for  the  worse,  since  we 
met  them  last,  some  few  weeks  ago.  A 
few  weeks,  a  few  days  even,  will  make  a 
difference  in  one  in  the  sad  case  of  Mrs. 
Ray.  The  one  strand  that  held  her  to 
life  was  the  love  of  her  danghter,  and 
if  her  remaining  in  this  world  wonld 
have  benefited  Grade,  she  would  have 
been  willing  to  prolong  her  stay ;  but  she 
felt  herself  to  be  a  burthen,  gladly  borne 
indeed,  but  still  a  useless  weight  even  to 
her.  She  had  lived  and  loved  in  her 
time,  not  wisely,  nor  yet  well ;  she  had 
married,  as  we  know,  neither  wisely  nor 
well;  but  since  our  story  is  not  of  her, 
there  is  no  need  here  to  account  for  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  where  she  had  loved 
she  had  found  Falsehood,  and  where  she 
had  married,  Misery.  She  was  weak  and 
far  from  wise — except  where  bitter  ex- 
perience too  late  had  taught  her  wisdom  ; 
and  life  had  gone  very,  very  hard  with  her 
from  first  to  last. 

There  is  a  comfortable  notion  among  com- 
fortable people,  that  everybody  has  sooner 
or  later  his  or  her  share  of  good  fortune 
in  the  world ;  if  that  be  so,  Mrs.  Ray  was 
the  exception  that  proves  the  rule ;  and 
the  woman  whose  fate  was  to  restore  the 
average  must  have  been  born  under  a 
lucky  star.  The  poor  lady  had  a  smile, 
however,  for  others  still,  and  welcomed 
Ella  with  it  as  usual. 


"  You  are  very  early,  dear,  this  morning 
— though  you  cannot  be  too  early,  you 
know,  in  our  house." 

"  I  always  come  to  you  when  I  want  to 
be  spoilt,  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  and  I  want  to  be 
spoilt  to-day,  very  particularly.  I  have  a 
great  favour  to  ask  of  you ;  I  want  you  to 
lend  me  Gracie  for  the  whole  morning." 

"  You  are  very  welcome  to  her,  because 
you  always  make  her  happy,  my  dear 
Ella." 

"  But  this  is  a  free  country,"  said  Gracie, 
"  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  disposed  of  in 
this  summary  manner.  Mamma  is  less 
well  than  usual  to-day,  Ella,"  she  whispered 
hurriedly.     "  Don't  press  it." 

"  It  is  not  any  scheme  of  pleasure  I  have 
to  propose,"  said  Ella,  answering  both  her 
companions  in  one  reply.  "  It  is  an  im- 
portant matter  that  concerns  only  myself. 
But  if  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  will  be 
more  convenient " 

"  Gracie  has  no  pressing  engagements 
that  I  know  of.  One  day  is  very  like 
another  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Ray,  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  And  why  should  it  not  be,  mamma  ?  " 
replied  Gracie,  quickly,  with  that  smooth 
of  her  mother's  hair  that  had  more  signi- 
ficance—  and  conveyed  more  —  than  the 
touch  of  any  mesmerist.  "  One  would 
think,  to  hear  you  talk,  that  I  had  a  raging 
thirst  for  excitement." 

"  You  are  young,  Gracie,  and  must  needs 
have  the  tastes  of  youth,  although  they  are 
so  seldom  gratified.  Take  her  away,  Ella, 
by  all  means ;  and  if  you  can  put  a  little 
colour  into  her  cheeks " 

"  I  am  going  to  take  her  to  the  very 
place  for  it,"  said  Ella,  laughing;  "but 
that  must  be  a  secret  till  she  comes  back 
again.     Now  do  as  your  mother  tells  you, 
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and  go  and  put  on  yonr  things,  Gracie — 
your  very  smartest  things — for  we  are  going 
to  London." 

"  My  darling  is  looking  ill,  Ella,  don't 
you  think  so  ?  "  inquired  the  invalid, 
nervously,  when  Gracie  had  left  the 
room. 

"  She  is  looking  pale,  and  a  little  thin," 
said  Ella ;  "  hut  the  weather  has  been  very 
depressing." 

"  The  weather  did  not  affect  me  when  I 
was  her  age,  dear.  Oh,  Ella — we  have 
only  a  moment  together — it  is  so  difficult 
to  get  you  alone,  for  her  affection  makes 
her  cling  to  me  like  my  shadow,  and  I 
want  to  say  so  much ;  I  am  very  miserable 
about  her.  It  was  not  your  fault ;  you 
did  it  all  for  the  best  in  getting  Mr.  Darall 
to  meet  us  on  the  common  ;  but  Gracie  has 
never  been  herself  since.  I  fear — I  fear 
that  she  has  lost  her  heart  to  him." 

"It  is  in  good  and  honest  keeping,  at 
all  events,"  said  Ella,  quietly.  "  But  this 
is  quite  new  to  me." 

"  No  doubt  it  is ;  she  would  be  much 
annoyed  if  she  knew  I  had  told  you.  When 
an  attachment  is  hopeless,  no  girl  likes  to 
speak  of  it  except  to  her  mother." 

"  You  astound  me,  dear  Mrs.  Ray.  It 
was  so  with  me,  I  confess  ;  but  that  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Darall  once  or  twice  should, 
in  Grade's   case— who   is  all  propriety — 

have  proved  so  serious " 

"  Nay,  but  they  have  met  since  then ; 
he  has  been  here,  to  this  house ;  and  had 
a  long  talk  with  Gracie." 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  smiled  Ella.  "  I  like  Mr. 
Darall  for  that ;  I  confess  I  had  thought 
him  just  a  little,  what  one  calls  in  a  woman, 
prudish." 

"  He  is  one  of  ten  thousand  for  all  good- 
ness," replied  Mrs.  Ray,  with  warmth;  "it 
is  not  necessary  to  waste  words  on  that 
point.  And  our  loss — that  is,  Grade's  loss 
— is  all  the  greater." 

"  But  is  it  certain  loss  ?  I  do  not  again 
renew  an  offer  which  I  have  seen  to  be  ill- 
judged  ;  but  can  nothing  be  done  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Darall  has  seen  my  husband,"  said 
Mrs.  Ray,  with  a  little  groan. 

Ella's  sense  of  humour  was  very  keen, 
and  she  restrained  a  smile  with  difficulty. 
She  understood  that  an  introduction  to  the 
commissary  must  have  been  very  formid- 
able to  an  intending  son-in-law. 

"  Then  you  suppose  that  what  was  said 
was  final  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  of  course  it  was.  When  my 
husband  means  that  anyone  is  not  to  call 
again,  he  gives  him  to  understand  as  much ; 


and  dear  Mr.  Darall  is  so  sensitive.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  him ;  but  of  course  I  am 
more  sorry  for  Gracie.  He  is  so  honest 
and  good ;  and  somehow  I  had  almost 
begun  to  hope  against  hope,  that  my 
husband  might  have  seen  something  in 
him  that  would  have  compensated  for  his 
want  of  means.  I  had  ventured  to  indulge 
myself — though  I  must  have  been  mad  to 
do  it — in  the  idea  that  when  I  was  dead 
and  gone,  Gracie  would  have  had  some- 
body leal  and  true,  who  would  have  made 
her  life  a  happy  one." 

"  Don't  weep,  Mrs.  Ray,  I  can't  bear  it," 
cried  Ella,  passionately.  "  You  make  me 
abhor  the — the  people  that  make  you  weep. 
Everything  —  everything  seems  wrong  in 
the  world  when  I  see  grief  oppressing  you, 
upon  whom  Fate  has  laid  so  heavy  a  hand 
already.  You  say  '  when  you  are  gone,' 
as  if  you  were  going  for  a  drive  ;  or  else  I 
could  not  bear  to  speak  of  it ;  but,  as  it 
is,  let  me  promise  you  this,  that  when  God, 
who  wipes  away  all  tears,  has  taken  you  to 
Himself,  Gracie  will  have  a  friend  in  me, 
always,  always,  and  a  home  with  me  if 
she  will  accept  of  it." 

"  Oh,  Ella,  you  are  goodness  itself  !  " 

"  No,  dear  Mrs.  Ray,  I  am  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  if  you  knew  me  as  I  am,  you 
would  know  otherwise.  I  am — but  no 
matter.  I  am  good  for  this  at  all  events. 
If  the  way  can  be  made  smooth  between 
Gracie  and  Mr.  Darall,  I  will  do  it ;  and 
if  not,  your  Gracie  will  possess  her  soul  in 
patience  in  safe  hands." 

The  invalid  lifted  up  her  own  in  mute 
thanksgiving,  and  ere  she  could  reply  her 
daughter  had  re-entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  an  uncon- 
scionable time,  Ella." 

"  It  has  not,  at  all  events,  been  misspent, 
my  dear,  to  judge  by  the  result." 

"  It  is  your  dress,"  said  Gracie,  simply, 
"the  one   you  sent  me   to  replace   that 


Here  her  voice  began  to  fail;  she  had 
inadvertently  touched  on  tender  ground. 

"  I  was  not  referring  to  the  dress," 
laughed  Ella.  "I  will  not  keep  Gracie 
long,  dear  Mrs.  Ray;  and  when  she  re- 
turns you  will  be  rewarded  for  the  loan 
of  her,  by  hearing  all  our  adventures." 

"  I  have  been  rewarded  already," 
whispered  the  invalid,  as  Ella  took  her 
leave.  "  You  have  made  me — oh,  so 
happy !  " 

"  My  mother  always  looks  better  for  a 
visit  from  you,  Ella,"  observed  Gracie,  as 
the  two  girls  walked  towards  the  steam- 
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boat.  "  And  now,  may  I.  ask,  where  are 
you  going  to  take  me  ?  " 

"To  No.  10,  Wethermill-sfcreet,  City," 
answered  Ella,  referring  to  a  memo- 
randum. 

"  Bat  who  lives  there,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  A  dyer.  That  is  why  I  said  it  was  the 
very  place  for  you  to  get  a  colour." 

"  But,  my  dear  Ella,  are  we  not  a  little 
smart  for  that  kind  of  shopping  ?  Won't 
there  be  vats  about  and  napping  things 
on  poles  ?  "  and  she  looked  down  at  her  new 
dress,  the  texture  and  tint  of  which  were 
delicate. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  Gracie.  The 
fact  is,  I'm  going  to  call  upon  my  papa-in- 
law  that  is  to  be.  He  is  a  little  rusty  about 
Cecil's  marriage,  and  I  am  going  to  oil 
him." 

"  My  dear  Ella,  but  does  he  know  you're 
coming  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  nobody  knows  it  except 
you  and  I.  We  are  going  to  be  two  '  de- 
lightful surprises  '  to  him.  He  writes 
that  it  is  nothing  to  him  that  girls  should 
be  young  or  beautiful.  That's  all  non- 
sense ;  it's  a  great  deal  to  him,  and  to  all 
mankind.  My  notion  is  —  though  it  is 
quite  crude  as  yet,  and  subject  to  your 
better  judgment — that  we  should  each 
pretend  to  be  the  other.  Then  he  will 
snub  you  (thinking  you  to  be  Cecil's  young 
woman) ,  and  fall  in  love  with  me ;  after 
which  matters  will  be  easy.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  idea  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Ella,  it  is  not  to  be  entertained 
for  a  moment.   What  ?   Pass  under  a  false 


"Well,  and  what  harm  is  there  in  that  ?  " 
interrupted  Ella,  brusquely.  "It  is  not 
forgery,  I  suppose  ?  Muny  excellent  people 
have  concealed  their  own  identity  before 
now,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Ella  ;  but  I  really  should 
not  like  to  do  it  myself." 

They  walked  on  towards  the  steamboat 
pier  in  silence.  Ella's-  face  had  grown 
suddenly  so  white  and  hard,  that  poor 
Grade's  speech  was  frozen  by  it. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  disoblige  you,  dear," 
at  last  she  stammered;  "I  hope  I  have 
not  offended  you  by  my  refusal." 

"By  your  refusal,  no,"  returned  Ella; 
"  but  I  don't  like  such  scruples.  They 
seem  to  me,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
priggish.  However,  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.  Here's  the  boat,  Gracie  dear," 
continued  she,  so  soon  as  they  got  on 
board;  "come  down  into  the  cabin." 

"  The   cabin !  "   Nothing  can  be  more 


unattractive,  even  on  a  wet  day,  than  the 
so-called  "  saloon  "  of  a  Woolwich  steam- 
boat ;  but  on  a  fine  day  like  the  present, 
why  Ella  should  have  wished  to  visit  its 
dust  and  gloom  was  inexplicable  to  Gracie. 
However,  she  followed  her  friend's  foot- 
steps down  the  stairs.  No  sooner  had  she 
reached  the  bottom  than  she  found  herself, 
almost  to  her  alarm,  in  the  other's  embrace. 

"I  couldn't  kiss  you  before  all  those 
people,  or  tell  you  how  sorry  I  was  to 
have  shown  such  temper." 

"  You  were  a  little  '  over  earnest  with 
your  Brutus,'  darling,"  answered  Gracie 
laughing;  "that  was  all." 

It  was  not  Grade's  way  at  all  to  act  the 
part  of  mentor,  and  certainly  not  to  Ella, 
yet  she  could  not  help  adding:  "  Such  a 
kiss  more  than  makes  up  for  everything, 
darling ;  but  surely,  surely,  it  is  wrong  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  so  easily  put  outs." 

"  Of  course  it's  wrong,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Ella  gaily,  "and  it's  not  pleasant, 
like  most  things  that  are  wrong.  But  at 
all  events  that  storm  is  over ;  let  us  enjoy 
the  sunshine — and  the  open  air." 

And  so  she  chatted  on  in  the  brightest 
spirits  until  they  reached  London,  nor, 
even  when  they  had  entered  their  cab,  and 
were  driving  eastward  upon  the  errand  that 
must  needs  be  so  momentous  to  herself, 
did  she  show  any  sign  of  anxiety  or 
doubt.  To  Gracie,  who  expressed  her 
wonder  at  such  presence  of  mind,  she  said  : 
"  It  is  because  I  don't  think  about  it  at  all; 
in  my  complete  ignorance  of  how  I  shall 
be  received  it  is  better  to  leave  things 
to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Cecil,  who 
knows  nothing  of  this  expedition,  however, 
has  unconsciously  buoyed  the  channel  a 
little,  and  told  me  some  things  about  his 
father  which  give  me  hope.  He  is  obsti- 
nate, but  very  good-natured :  just,  and 
fond  of  a  joke.  These  are  kindly  elements. 
If  he  is  a  little  bit  vulgar— which  between 
you  and  me  is  probable — I  will  take  care 
he  shall  not  relish  our  visit  less  on  that 
account ;  and  if  he  is  really  chivalrous,  we 
are  sure  of  him." 

"  You  mean  to  say,  you  are  sure  of  his 
not  turning  us  out  of  the  house,  Ella  ;  not 
of  gaining  your  point  with  him  ?  " 

"The  one  includes  the  other.  'Veni, 
vidi,  vici ;'  if  I  see  him  he  is  done  for." 

"  Oh,  Ella,  you  would  not  be  so  cou- 
rageous if  you  did  not  know  that  you 
were  sure  of  your  love  in  any  case." 

"That  is  true,  Gracie;  I  am  sure  of 
Cecil."  The  look  of  triumph  faded  from 
her  face,  as  she  marked  the  cloud  upon 
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that  of  her  friend,  and  called  to  mind  Mrs. 
Ray's  words.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
who  enjoy  their  own  prosperity  the  more 
because  of  the  lack  of  it  in  others. 

"  It  is  not  a  cheerful  place,  this  City,  is 
it  ? "  said  Ella,  looking  out  upon  the 
sombre  street  with  its  eager  crowds  of 
business  men,  so  unlike  in  visage  the 
pleasure- seekers  of  the  West.  "  I  don't 
wonder  Cecil  '  shied '  at  it,  as  he  calls  it, 
and  '  bolted  out  of  the  course.'  Dear  me, 
this  is  "Wethermill-street,  I  suppose." 

The  cab  had  stopped  before  a  huge 
building,  with  a  broad,  flight  of  steps  up 
and  down  which  a  stream  of  men  were 
hurrying. 

"  Are  they  all  come  to  be  dyed,  I 
wonder  ?"  interrupted  Ella. 

"  Oh,  Ella,  how  can  you  ?  my  heart  is 
all  of  a  flutter.  How  rich  Mr.  Landon 
must  be  to  have  such  a  house  of  busi- 
ness." 

"  This  is  not  all  his ;  it  is  a  great  block 
of  offices  of  which  he  rents  one  of  the 
floors.  Look  at  the  names  written  on  the 
wall,  '  Landon  and  Son ' — that  was  Cecil's 
grandfather  and  his  son — ' third  floor; '  and 
a  hand — let  us  take  that  hand  for  a  good 
omen  ;  he  holds  his  hand  out  to  me  already, 
you  see." 

The  hand  pointed  to  a  doorway  on  the 
left,  which  led  into  an  empty  room  with 
high  walls,  and  a  great  hole  where  half 
the  ceiling  should  have  been. 

"  My  dear  Ella,  what  is  this  ?  It  looks 
like  a  well ;  Mr.  Landon  cannot  live  here." 

"  Tes,  he  does  ;  a  well  is  the  very  place 
for  him,  since  Cecil  says  he  is  truth  itself. 
Here  is  a  bell,  and  the  legend  '  Ring  the 
Bell '  under  it ;  so  far  ■  things  seem  very 
easy." 

Ella  rang  the  bell :  a  whistle  was  heard, 
and  down  through  the  hole  in  the  ceiling, 
and  just  fitting  into  it,  came  a  huge  box, 
of  the  height  of  the  room,  with  a  wooden 
bench  in  it. 

"  This  is  like  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  is  it 
not,  Gracie  ?  Don't  be  afraid  ;  this  must 
be  the  new  contrivance,  of  which  Cecil 
told  me,  called  '  a  lift.'  We  must  take  our 
seats  upon  the  bench." 

"  I  would  much  rather  walk  up  if  it 
was  five  hundred  steps;"  said  Gracie 
hesitatingly. 

"  So  would  I,  but  they  are  whistling  for 
us.  '  Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
though  father  and  mother  and  all  should 
go  mad.'  That  is  an  invitation  you  know 
I  am  just  now  bound  to  obey,  my  dear." 

With  a  bright  smile  she  took  her  place 


in  the  lift,  and  Gracie  followed  just  as  it 
began  to  ascend. 

"  This  is  terrible !  "  gasped  Gracie,  as 
they  presently  found  themselves  in  dark- 
ness ;  "  it  is  worse  than  the  diving-bell 
at  the  Polytechnic."  -, 

"  But  there's  a  floor  to  it,  luckily  for 
the  two  ascending  belles,"  returned  Ella  ; 
"  and  here's  light." 

There  was  a  flash  of  it  as  they  flew  past 
the  first  story ;  then  another  on  the  second ; 
and  at  the  third  the  machine  stopped. 
The  two  girls  found  themselves  in  a  bare 
room  like  that  below,  which  opened  on  a 
sort  of  passage,  in  which,  however,  was  a 
desk,  with  a  clerk  behind  it ;  and  beyond 
it  a  huge  apartment  filled  with  desks  and 
clerks,  the  latter  of  whom  looked  up  to  a 
man,  at  the  rustle  of  the  young  ladies' 
dresses.  The  clerk  in  the  passage  put  his 
pen  behind  his  ear  by  way  of  polite  saluta- 
tion, and  gazed  at  them  with  astonished 
looks.  He  was  almost  as  nervous  as  they 
were,  for  visitors  of  the  female  sex  were 
unknown  in  the  third  story,  and  he  knew 
that  his  fellow-clerks  behind  him  would 
make  their  criticisms  upon  how  he  ac- 
quitted himself. 

"We  wish  to  see  Mr.  Landon,  senior," 
said  Ella,  addressing  this  gentleman  in 
low  but  distinct  tones. 

"  There  is  no  Mr.  Landon,  junior — at 
least  in  the  firm,"  explained  the  clerk. 

Ella  felt  herself  growing  crimson,  partly 
with  confusion  at  having  inadvertently 
alluded  to  Cecil,  partly  with  indignation 
that  he  should  be  thus  ignored. 

"We  wish  to  see  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Landon,"  said  she,  with  dignity. 

"  Upon  business,  madam  ?  " 

"Tes,  upon  business." 

"Would  you  favour  me  with  your 
name." 

"  That  would  be  of  no  use ;  I  am  a 
stranger  to  him." 

"  I  am  afraid — indeed  I  am  sure — Mr. 
Landon  would  decline  to  see  anybody 
unless  he — that  is  you — perhaps,  madam, 
you  would  permit  me  to  take  in  your 
card." 

"  Gracie,  have  you  your  card-case  with 
you,"  whispered  Ella  rapidly,  "  with  one 
of  your  father's  cards  in  it  ?"  Ella  knew 
her  friend  was  accustomed  to  leave  them 
at  people's  houses  for  the  commissary, 
whose  forte  did  not  lie  in  fulfilling  polite 
obligations  of  any  kind. 

Gracie  handed  the  case  to  Ella,  who 
selected  a  card  and  handed  it  to  the  clerk. 

"Acting-Deputy-Assistant-Commissary- 
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General  Ray,"  muttered  he,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other  in  astonishment.  It  was 
nnnsual  in  those  days  for  women  to  take 
a  prominent  part  in  official  life,  even  by 
deputy,  and  in  the  commissariat. 

M  Please  to  walk  this  way,  ladies ;"  the 
clerk  opened  a  door  npon  the  right,  and 
nshered  them  into  a  small  waiting-room, 
in  which  he  left  them. 

"  So  far,  so  good ! "  exclaimed  Ella 
triumphantly. 

"  When  he  hears  we  are  two  young 
ladies,  however,  I  believe  he  will  decline 
to  see  us,"  said  Gracie,  looking  very  much 
as  if  she  hoped  he  would. 

"  The  clerk  won't  dare  to  tell  him  ;  I 
read  cowardice  in  his  eye,  and  the  old 
gentleman  is  a  tartar,  I  understand,  in 
what  are  delicately  termed  his  '  business 
relations.'  No,  he  will  expect  to  see  the 
commissary." 

"  Oh  !  good  gracious  !  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  wish  to  pay  an  extra- 
vagant compliment  to  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  your  father,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Landon  ought  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
disappointment.  Pray  don't  look  so 
frightened,  Gracie ;  it  is  most  important 
to  appear  at  our  ease.  What  a  queer  little 
room  this  is,  and  what  furniture  !— three 
chairs,  an  almanack,  and  a  mineralogical 
cabinet ;  see  what  pretty  colours,  it  can't 
be  mineralogy ;  it's  dyes, — the  blue  one  is 
indigo  ;  and  that's  about  all  I  know  about 
them.  I  don't  wonder  Cecil  feels  such 
little  interest  in " 

"  Ladies,  your  humble  servant,"  said  a 
sharp  but  not  ill-humoured  voice. 

Gracie  gave  a  little  scream,  and  Ella  an 
elaborate  curtsey.  Before  them,  with  his 
hand  upon  the  door,  as  though  to  make 
sure  of  his  escape,  stood  a  stout,  elderly 
man  in  a  drab  Welsh  wig.  He  had  the 
commissary's  card  in  his  hand,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  visitors  out 
of  a  pair  of  screwed-up  eyes,  the  expression 
of  which  it  was  difficult  to  gather.  You 
could  not  even  tell  whether  he  was  frown- 
ing ;  for  his  spectacles  were  pushed  up 
on  his  forehead.  His  iron-gray  eyebrows, 
however,  were  very  bushy,  which  gave 
him  a  formidable  appearance,  and  his  face 
was  puckered  up  with  smiles  in  the  wrong 
place — wrinkles. 

"  I  understood  from  this  card,  that 
your  business  was  about  some  Government 
contract — but  your  sex " 

"  We  did  come  about  a  contract,  sir," 
interrupted  Ella,  in  a  tone  in  which 
timidity    and     drollery    were    strangely 


blended ;    "  but  it  is  not   a   Government 
one." 

"  Very  good ;  provided  the  parties  are 
responsible,  it  is  nothing  to  me  whom 
they  employ  as  their  agents.  Pray  be 
seated,  ladies." 


HANS  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  generation  of  Englishmen  has  passed 
away,  since  the  author  of  Vanity  Fair 
pointed  out  the  strength  and  endurance  of 
that  faith  which  every  Englishman  has  in 
his  country,  his  countrymen,  and  himself. 
In  the  opinion  of  Thackeray,  the  reason 
why  Americans  and  other  intensely  patriotic 
nations  boast  so  loudly  of  their  excellence, 
is  that  they  have  occasional  doubts  and 
ugly  qualms  as  to  their  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  superiority.  A  shaky  faith, 
according  to  the  great  satirist,  takes  refuge 
in  noise — in  protesting  over  much.  If  the 
Americans  were  quite  certain  about  the 
superiority  of  their  institutions  over  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  they 
always  be  talking  about  them,  and  setting 
up  awkward  comparisons  ?  If  the  French 
were  sure  that  they  actually  initiate  ideas, 
and  march  in  the  van  of  civilisation,  would 
they  talk  about  their  mission  so  often  and 
so  absurdly?  The  Briton,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  oppressed  by  no  manner  of  doubt. 
He  does  not  care  to  compare  his  country 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  no  use 
in  talking  about  the  matter.  It  is  settled 
in  his  mind,  and  the  opinion  of  inferior 
nations  matters  not  a  jot.  They,  poor 
blinded  creatures,  know  nothing  of  a  really 
free  people,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
them  either  to  understand  or  appreciate 
the  lofty  supremacy  of  the  children  of 
Albion. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  point  out  that 
the  position  proudly  claimed  by  England 
is  hardly  conceded  by  other  countries, 
the  natives  of  which  have  an  awkward 
habit  of  looking  at  this  tight  little 
island  with  other  than  admiring  eyes. 
The  remarks  of  French  writers  have 
before  now  received  ample  comment  in 
the  pages  of  All  the  Year  Round.  We 
know  pretty  well  the  opinions  of  Adolphe, 
and  Auguste,  and  Alphonse.  We  know 
how  they  despise  us  because  we  do  not 
wear  tight  boots,  and  refuse  to  carry  a 
tiny  brush,  comb,  and  looking-glass  in  a 
secret  pocket.  We  know  their  private 
opinion  of  our  reckless  extravagance  in 
the  matter  of  soap,  and  we  now  and  then 
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obtain  faint  glimpses  of  tbe  depth,  of 
Gallic  ignorance  on  all  that  relates  to  our 
constitution,  religion,  and  literature.  Bat 
it  is  otherwise  with  Hans,  and  it  is  there- 
fore pleasant  to  see  ourselves  as  Hans  has 
seen  us  through  his  pale  blue  spectacles. 

The  typical  Hans  differs  from  the  typical 
Alphonse,  inasmuch  as  he  "reads  up" 
his  subject  with  great  care.  Alphonse  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  needs  no  instruc- 
tion. Is  he  not  a  Frenchman,  with  keen 
and  delicate  perception ;  and  can  he  not 
dispose  of  "  these  insularies "  without 
encumbering  his  bright  soul  with  a  clumsy 
accumulation  of  embarrassing  facts  ?  After 
all,  what  are  facts  themselves,  compared 
with  the  art  of  putting  them  ?  Did  not 
one  great  French  writer  implore  another 
who  proposed,  as  he  had  been  travelling  in 
Spain,  to  write  a  book  about  that  country, 
to  forsake  the  idea  at  once,  as  his 
imagination  must  necessarily  be  crippled 
by  his  experience  ?  Did  not  the  great 
Monsieur  Buffon,  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  his  Natural  History  in  his  best 
court  suit  and  ruffles,  bear  steadfastly  in 
mind  his  own  great  maxim — "  The  style  is 
the  man  ?  "  Did  he  care  much  about  the 
beasts,  I  wonder;  and  did  he,  in  the  solitude 
of  his  elegant  library,  toss  up  a  crown- 
piece,  to  settle  whether  he  should  write 
in  favour  of  the  theory  of  degeneracy  or 
of  that  of  development  ?  Who  knows  ? 
M.  Buffon  wrote  a  big  book  to  show 
how  clever  a  fellow  he  was,  what  an 
elegant  scholar,  and  what  an  excellent 
master  of  "  style."  Like  unto  Buffon  are 
the  Frenchmen  of  our  own  day,  who  look 
at  England  for  a  month  or  two,  and  then 
write  a  book  about  us.  It  matters  very 
little  what  they  see,  or  how  they  see  it. 
They  are  not  unapt  to  draw  their  notions 
of  "  high  life,"  and  the  aristocratic  quarters 
of  the  West-end,  from  a  residence  in 
Panton-square  and  a  walk  up  Regent- 
street,  but  whatever  may  be  their  sphere 
of  observation,  they  never  allow  their 
theories  or  their  style  to  be  interfered 
with  by  facts.  They  have  the  "  faculty  of 
generalisation,"  fostered  by  the  constant 
habit  of  looking  inward  for  ideas,  rather 
than  outward  for  visible  signs.  The 
logical  bent  of  the  Latin  and  Celtic  races 
is  distinctly  ■  marked  in  all  their  work. 
They  will  have  system,  order,  and  style. 
If  the  rapid  generalisations  prove  unsound, 
and  the  dicta,  conveyed  in  terse  epigram- 
matic style,  prove  false  and  at  variance 
with  facts,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
facts. 


Hans  is  of  quite  another  complexion. 
He  is  above  all  a  student,  and  bis  ludicrous 
blunders  are  made  with  all  due  solemnity. 
Unlike  Alphonse,  who  clings  to  Leicester- 
square,  or  to  the  peaceful  and  salubrious 
"  place "  at  the  extremity  of  Arundel- 
street,  Haymarket,  Hans  seeks  a  retreat 
farther  removed  from  the  rattle  of  festivity. 
His  kindly  soul  yearns  for  a  calm  and 
genial  neighbourhood.  He  pitches  on  a 
spot  aside  from  the  whirl  of  the  world- 
city,  and  experiences  the  sensations  of  a 
dweller  in  an  island  or  an  oasis.  The 
secluded  recesses  of  Alfred-place,  Totten- 
ham-court-road, fulfil  his  modest  require- 
ments. He  is  then  at  the  West-end — the 
home  of  the  noble  and  accomplished — and 
from  the  mews  at  the  back  obtains  tboee 
glimpses  into  the  everyday  life  of  London 
so  dear  to  the  acute  observer.  He  is  not, 
in  his  choice  of  locality,  unlike  a  gentleman 
of  Baltimore  whom  I  once  encountered  on 
my  Western  travels.  Colonel  Melchizedek 
A.  Slaizy  told  me  in  confidence,  on  a 
particular  evening,  that  he  had  been  in 
Europe,  "Yes,  sirr,  and  lived  in  the  centre 
of  your  greattiity,  for  quite  a  time."  "Yes, 
sirr,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  I  hev  seen 
your  great  metropolis  from  its  most  central 
point.  I  had,  I  guess,  the  City  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  Victoria  your  Queen, 
within  range  of  a  Derringer.  The  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
the  Court  were  right  there.  It  was  kinder 
lonesome  though  at  night.  I  guess  you 
Roast  Beefs  go  to  bed  early."  I  inquired 
where  Colonel  Slaizy  put  up  during  his 
residence.  "  I  guess  it  was  in  a  A  1  hotel, 
called  the  Bull  in  Aldgate,"  he  said,  not 
without  pride. 

To  return  to  Hans.  He  is  apparently 
quite  happy  in  a  lodging-house  in  Alfred- 
place.  He  occupies  the  second-floor,  the 
first  being  inhabited  by  two  amiable  French 
ladies,  while  the  third  shelters  a  composer, 
whose  thumping  on  the  piano  cheers  the 
heart  of  the  Teuton,  when  the  fire  sputters 
on  the  hearth,  and  his  thoughts  wander 
away  to  his  German  home.  His  chamber- 
window  looks  into  a  little  court-yard,  and 
over  that  into  a  mews.  His  friends  tell 
him  he  is  living  in  the  wrong  spot,  but 
he  heeds  them  not  at  all,  and  lives  on 
tranquilly  in  Alfred-place,  for  sentimental 
Hans  has  discovered  a  pretty  woman — a 
dweller  in  the  mews — the  wife  of  a  cab- 
man, and  tells  a  little  tragical  story  of 
her  murder  by  the  cabman,  and  his  sub- 
sequent suicide.  Hans  tells  his  story  very 
well,  and  then  adds  that  he  can  no  longer 
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endure  Alfred-place.  He  forsakes  that 
eligible  place  of  residence  for  fashionable 
Golden-square.  From  this  standpoint  he 
gazes  on  the  world-city  and  its  inhabitants, 
and,  seeing  a  great  deal,  sees  also  many- 
things  not  quite  in  sight  of  ordinary- 
people.  By  dint  of  profound  study  and 
accurate  observation,  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  winter  in  London  is  a 
species  of  humble  carnival.  As  the  strong 
east  wind  sweeps  across  from  the  German 
Ocean,  the  old  Saxon  blood  in  the  English- 
man stirs  in  his  veins,  and  a  hearty  jovial 
season  commences.  When  the  fog  hangs 
over  Hyde-park,  and  London  itself  is  like 
an  island  in  a  fog- sea,  then  the  people  of 
the  narrow  streets  wake  into  life.  The 
genuine  Londoner  feels  at  home  in  the 
thick  fog,  and  his  bosom  swells  with  joy 
as  he  watches  the  "  wild  north-easter  " 
whirling  the  dead  autumn  leaves  in  ruddy 
eddies.  He  opens  his  door,  his  heart,  and 
— at  peculiarly  happy  moments,  when  the 
wind  is  sharpest  or  the  fog  thickest — he 
opens  even  his  purse.  Exclusive  family 
life  is  thrust  aside ;  and  the  happy  period 
between  Guy  Fawkes  Day  and  St.  Valen- 
tine is  devoted  to  a  festival  of  a  specially 
English  character. 

Hans  tells  ns  that  he  has  read  up  Guy 
Fawkes  Day,  and  regrets  the  more  thorough 
manner  in  which  that  noble  festival  was 
kept  np  in  olden  times — especially  the 
great  bonfire  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields.  He 
is  at  times  as  great  a  blunderer  as  Alphonse. 
He  persists  in  speaking  of  "  good  "  instead 
of  "  poor"  Guy  ;  but  shows  his  knack  of 
versification  in  translating  the  famons 
"  Remember,  remember  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember "  into  German,  in  which  language 
it  sounds  oddly  enough. 

Revelry  having,  as  Hans  tells  us,  com- 
menced on  Guy  Fawkes  Day,  is  now 
pursued  as  the  main  occupation  of  the 
happy  Londoner.  Four  days  after  Guy 
Fawkes  Day  comes  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show 
— a  thing  of  wonder,  a  relic  of  the  "  good 
old  times."  Hans  pauses  to  observe,  in  the 
mildly  reflective  manner  of  the  German 
who  has  few  opinions,  and  lacks  the 
courage  of  them,  that  he  has  his  doubts 
concerning  the  good  old  times,  and  does 
not  believe — good,  simple  soul — that  they 
were  any  better  than  our  own.  I  am 
afraid  Hans  does  not  like  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show,  for,  in  describing  it  to  his  country- 
men, he  reaches  a  lower  depth  of  dulness 
than  usual.  Hans  has  much  of  the  cata- 
logue-maker, the  index-compiler,  in  his  com- 
position, andsinks  into  that  category  of  idea- 


less  creatures,  on  which  the  Gaul  looks  down 
in  scorn.  Once  he  tries  to  be  imaginative, 
and  endeavours  to  construct  a  conversation 
between  the  Lord  Mayor's  state-coach  and 
the  walls  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  but  as 
this  is  intended  to  be  humorous,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  those  who  nnderstand 
the  German  language  to  guess  what  it  is 
like.  It  is  astounding  that  the  Germans 
have  no  idea  of  wit  or  humour.  Fancy 
of  a  weirdly-grotesque,  and  of  a  maudlin 
sentimental  kind,  they  have,  but  humonr 
rarely — wit  never.  In  speaking  thus,  I 
am  aware  that  I  run  the  risk  of  having 
Heine  thrown  at  my  head ;  but  Heine  was 
no  more  a  German  than  Spinoza  was  a 
Dutchman,  both  of  these  kindred  geniuses 
having  been  Jews.  Hans,  being  an  ascetic 
German  from  the  north,  does  not  admire 
Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  speaks  scornfully 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  bouquet.  Blundering 
Hans  takes  his  facts  and  opinions  second- 
hand, and  cries  out,  "  Truly  it  must  be  an 
elevating  sight  to  behold  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  his  guests  devour  two  hundred  oxen 
and  three  thousand  fishes,  and  to  think, 
to  the  melody  of  the  funeral  march  from 
Verdi's  Trovatore,  over  the  death  of  so 
many  useful  creatures  !  "  All  this  signifies, 
of  course,  that  Hans  was  not  present  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banqnet — for  want  of  an 
invitation. 

The  next  great  feast  in  that  joyful 
London  time,  between  Guy  Fawkes  and 
Valentine,  is  Christmas.  Hereon  Hans 
waxes  enthusiastic,  and  declares  that  he 
who  has  not  seen  London  in  its  Christmas 
garb  "knows  not  the  glory  of  London." 
In  London  are  no  Christmas-trees  (oh, 
Hans  !)  decked  with  toys,  and  surrounded 
by  a  joyful  ring  of  children,  but  all 
London  is  a  giant  Christmas-tree,  every 
street  a  green  twig,  every  house  a  glim- 
mering taper.  In  Germany,  Christmas  is  a 
festival  for  little  ones  and  grown  folk, 
who,  among  children,  become  themselves 
children  again  ;  but  in  England,  it  is  a 
festival  for  grown-up  people.  So,  at  least, 
says  Hans,  who  rejoices  over  Christmas  as 
the  culminating  point  of  that  great  season  of 
festivity  which  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  a  London  winter. 

Hans  is  exceedingly  funny  at  an  English 
wedding — a  wedding  in  the  best  society 
of  Bloomsbury.  He  is  thunderstruck  at 
the  quality  of  the  carpets,  the  richness 
of  the  furniture,  and  the  general  air 
of  comfort  and  well  -  being  proper  to 
an  English  home,  and  his  remarks  as  to 
our   mode    of   comporting    ourselves   are 
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highly  complimentary.  To  Alphonse,  we 
are  dull,  sulky,  morose  creatures,  buried 
in  our  counting-houses  or  our  homes. 
We  have  no  life,  no  gaiety.  Even  our 
loungers  and  professional  pleasure-seekers 
are  such  dreary  creatures,  that  Alphonse 
sighed  on  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  for 
the  cheerful,  smiling  face  of  Auguste.  It 
seems  otherwise  to  the  North  German, 
whose  notions  of  picturesqueness,  polite- 
ness, and  gaiety  are  formed  in  Berlin, 
that  stronghold  of  ugliness  and  dreari- 
ness. To  him  we  are  pre-eminently  cheerful 
and  light-hearted.  He  delights  in  our 
Christmas  customs,  and  brings  a  bough  of 
mistletoe  to  hang  up  in  his  rooms  in 
Golden- square.  He  rejoices  in  the  con- 
sumption of  eatables  and  drinkables — 
especially  in  the  XX.  ale  ("  double-strong 
beer  "),  XXX.  whisky  ("  trebly-strong 
schnaps"),  and  cordial  gin  ("to-the-heart- 
going  Geneva").  He  delights  in  Christmas- 
boxes — in  the  waits,  the  Christmas  carols, 
and  the  Christmas  pantomimes.  He  goes 
even  to  the  length  of  translating  a  carol 
into  German  verse,  and  also  gives  a  fair 
rhyming  equivalent  of  Jack  Horner — 
"  Der  kleine  Jack  Horner  "  is  certainly 
very  funny  in  German.  Jack  Horner 
appears  to  good-natured  Hans  as  the 
universal  baby  of  England — a  country 
famous  for  the  honour  paid  to  babies. 
England  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  finest 
country  in  the  world  to  be  born  in,  for 
dignity  is  enjoyed  at  once,  in  honour  of 
youth.  The  youngest  child  in  a  family 
enjoys  the  rank,  style,  title,  and  privileges 
of  "  baby,"  whatever  its  age  may  be,  until 
a  "new  baby  "  is  born.  Then  the  previous 
possessor  of  the  title  is  deposed  and  put 
aside  among  the  other  children,  and  sacred 
honours  are  paid  to  the  new-comer,  who  is 
then  and  there  enthroned  and  worshipped, 
not  only  by  the  parents,  but  by  all  the 
children.  By  a  custom  also  peculiar  to 
England,  the  youngest  child  of  the  family 
retains  the  name  of  baby  for  ever.  He 
may  grow  into  the  tallest  of  guardsmen, 
the  heaviest  of  dragoons,  the  most  learned 
of  divines,  the  most  astute  of  lawyers,  the 
bluffest  of  sailors.  She  may  become  a 
blooming  matron  with  a  bevy  of  daughters 
of  her  own ;  she  may,  on  the  contrary,  grow 
into  the  toughest  of  maiden  aunts ;  she  may 
become  a  Sister  of  Mercy ;  she  may  write 
a  three-volume  novel.  It  is  no  matter. 
He  or  she  must  for  ever  remain  to  his  or 
her  brethren  and  sisters — "baby."  There 
are  babies  with  gray  hair ;  babies  tending 
sheep    flocks   at    the    antipodes ;    babies 


sleeping  on  the  field  of  "Waterloo,  and 
on  the  heights  of  Balaklava. 

Quickly  following  the  feast  of  the  child 
god  comes  that  of  Twelfth  Night,  and 
hardly  has  the  mirth-loving  Englander 
recovered  from  that  happy  time  than  he 
indites  a  ballad  to  his  valentine.  Hans  is 
delighted  at  receiving  a  valentine  himself. 
He  constructs  theories  concerning  the 
precious  document.  He  knows  not,  he  is 
too  modest  and  retiring,  to  inquire  more 
particularly,  but  he  believes  that  his 
valentine  came  from  a  certain  young  lady 
with  sunny  locks,  who  lived  opposite  to 
him  in  sylvan  Golden-square.  Hans  was, 
it  seems,  a  laggard  in  love,  for  his  valentine 
married  somebody  else,  and  then — I  blush 
to  record  it! — Hans  translated  her  verses 
into  German,  and  published  them.  After 
Valentine's  Day,  Hans  tells  us,  the  curtain 
drops  on  merry  England.  Ash  Wednesday 
and  Lent  overcloud  the  city  with  gloom, 
and  when  even  at  Eastertide  the  scene 
opens  again,  London  is  another  city.  The 
great  nobles  have  arrived  from  the  country, 
and  with  the  season  comes  the  whole  army 
of  Italian  singers,  French  dancers  and 
German  fiddlers  who  accompany  them ; 
bright-hued  spring  and  summer  life  com- 
mences, and  the  people  of  London  shrink 
back  for  a  while  into  their  dark  and  dingy 
alleys. 

Hans,  mistaken  in  his  notion  of  the  long 
winter  holiday  of  the  London  people,  falls 
into  other  of  those  errors  which  make 
Alphonse  so  amusing  ;  and  is  withal 
earnest,  faithful,  painstaking,  and  dull  to 
a  frightful  degree.  Perhaps  this  dulness  is 
the  natural  outcome  of  German  life ;  the 
dreariest,  stiff  est,  and  most  petrifying  of  pos- 
sible existences.  I  daresay  it  is  pleasant  to 
worship  the  Emperor,  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  Field- Marshal  von  Moltke,  and  feel 
proud  of  them,  but  the  reign  of  blood  and 
iron  is  hardly  conducive  to  hilarity,  and 
perhaps  a  gloomy,  earnest  life  takes  the 
fun  out  of  the  Teuton.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  he  is  a  dreary  companion,  and 
with  all  his  learning  and  painstaking  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  Alphonse,  whose 
wildest  sallies  have  a  fresh  ring  about 
them.  Hans,  on  the  contrary,  infects  all 
he  touches  with  the  true  Dry-as-dust  style. 
In  reading  Hans,  one  becomes  speedily 
aware  that  one  is  acquiring  information — 
inaccurate  information,  doled  out'  in  solid 
blocks  of  dulness.  More  especially  is  this 
the  case  when  Hans  gives  up  human 
nature  and  plunges  into  books,  with  the 
idea  of   giving  his  countrymen   an  idea 
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of  literary  and  social  England.  Hans 
with  his  Tottenham- court -road  dramas, 
his  Golden-square  idylls,  his  romance  of 
Cremorne  and  Leicester- square,  is  bad 
enough,  but  Hans,  with  scissors  in  hand 
and  the  paste-pot  before  him,  is  unen- 
durable. Oat  of  a  mountain  of  English 
reading  he  produces  a  nightmare  of  shreds 
and  patches,  by  every  writer  on  every 
subject  connected  with  England.  To 
English  people  it  would  appear  impossible 
to  make  a  dissertation  on  Chaucer  other 
than  interesting ;  but  Hans  has  solved  the 
problem.  The  Hansian  method  is  to  first 
read  everything  concerning  the  author  but 
his  own  work,  and  having  thus  piled  up 
authorities,  to  string  their  remarks  together 
in  such  fashion  as  to  make  the  reader  wish 
that  he  had  never  been  born.  Here  again 
we  note  the  difference  between  the  French 
and  German  methods.  Alphonse  would 
have  read  Chaucer  himself,  without  the 
commentators;  have  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  times  by  a  hasty  perusal  of 
Shakespeare's  historical  plays,  and  a  glance 
at  a  book  of  costumes ;  and  would  then 
have  produced  an  Essay  on  Chaucer  which 
would  have  instructed  no  person  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  would  have  amused 
and  delighted  everybody,  and  proved  to 
the  world  what  a  clever  fellow  Alphonse 
was.  Hans  has  succeeded  by  his  method 
in  avoiding  both  amusement  and  instruc- 
tion ;  his  information  is  all  second-hand, 
and  so  soon  as  he  leaves  Mr.  Browne's 
Chaucer's  England  he  gets  into  trouble. 
Cording  across  the  park  of  Woodstock, 
Hans  actually  stops  to  shed  tears  over  the 
"  sad  and  sweet  romance  between  Henry 
the  Second  and  his  fair  love  Rosamond, 
the  heroine  of  Korner's  tragedy."  Now, 
this  is  exactly  what  Alphonse  would  do ; 
but  he  would  be  very  amusing  on  the 
interview  between  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine — 
that  model  of  wifely  virtue — and  Mistress 
Rosamond  Clifford.  Hans  is  simply  senti- 
mental and  stupid,  without  that  quality 
of  dull  folk — accuracy.  Every  school-girl 
knows  that  fair  Rosamond  died  at  a  good 
old  age  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  at  God- 
stow  ;  and  there  is  not  a  shade  of  evidence 
to  show  that  Queen  Eleanor  ever  interfered 
with  her.  It  would,  I  take  it,  have  been 
more  than  her  Majesty's  life  was  worth 
to  meddle  with  the  pleasures  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  an  awkward  knack  of 
putting  her  under  lock  and  key  for  far 
smaller  offences.  Not  content  with  blunder- 
ing in  this  way,  Hans  gives  a  description 
of  the  Tabard  and  the  mustering  of  the 


pilgrims,  in  the  style  of  a  third-rate  reporter 
of  gushing  tendencies.  In  like  excruciating 
manner  Hans  flounders  about  in  Shake- 
speare's London,  and  thrusts  his  awkward 
person  into  the  coffee-houses  and  clubs.  The 
accuracy  of  Hans  may  be  judged  from  this 
supposed  Ho  rat  ian  quotation:  "Histriones, 
balatrones  et  hoc  genus  omne,"  which 
possesses  the  double  advantage  of  being 
amenable  neither  to  sense  nor  scansion. 
Altogether  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Hans  is  a  professor  of  the  art  of  book- 
making,  possessed  of  the  singular  faculty 
of  infecting  all  he  touches  with  leaden 
dulness.  If  he  were  only  a  clumsy  eye- 
witness, much  could  be  pardoned  him  ; 
but  his  last  effort  conveys  the  impression 
that  it  was  written  in  Berlin.  Otherwise, 
how  does  Hans  contrive  to  describe  a 
coaching  gentleman,  attired  as  of  old,  in 
"  his  red  coat  with  brass  buttons,  his  red 
waistcoat,  his  white  felt  hat,  and  his  pair 
of  yellow  calfskin  gloves."  Hans  tells  us 
how  he  rode  in  an  English  coach,  and  how 
there  were  Four-in-Hand  Clubs  in  the 
days  of  George  the  Fourth.  Has  he,  I 
wonder,  ever  seen  the  Four-in-Hand  Club 
and  the  Coaching  Club  of  our  own  day  ? 
Hans  is,  I  fear  me,  past  praying  for — a 
tiresome  reporter  and  a  blundering  Dry- 
as-dust.  Alphonse,  I  know,  despises  me 
as  a  creature  of  fact,  but  destitute  of  ideas 
— a  mere  beast  of  burden  to  maintain  an 
expensive  wife  and  an  enormous,  an  in- 
credible, family ;  as  a  dumb  dog ;  an 
inarticulate,  ungraceful  creature,  who 
knows  not  how  to  "flaner"  or  to  "causer." 
He  despises  me,  I  know ;  but,  i'  faith,  he 
amuses  me  !  His  cutting  little  remarks, 
his  utter  scorn  of  facts,  and  his  excellent 
literary  style  move  me  to  laugh,  even 
when  the  laugh  is  against  myself.  But, 
as  for  Hans,  may  I  never  meet  him 
again  ! 


THE  OLD  SWORD. 

Leave  the  old  sword  its  niche  upon  the  wall ; 

Don't  let  them  take  it  down  when  I  am  gone. 
I  love  to  watch  the  crosslet  shadow  fall 

From  the  great  banner  on  the  marble  stone  ; 
But  you  may  bring  a  lady  here  belike 

Who'll  want  her  velvet  and  her  china  there ; 
Give  her  her  way,  boy,  none  of  us  are  like, 

But  bid  her  fancies  the  old  broad  sword  spare. 

When  the  oak  logs  were  blazing  on  the  hearth , 

I've  leant,  a  child,  against  my  grandsire's  knee, 
Leaving  the  dancers  and  the  yule-tide  mirth, 

To  hear  his  tale  of  ancient  chivalry  ; 
How,  when  the  Scots  were  pouring  down  the  Pa3s, 

And  "Douglas!  Douglas!"  thrilled  the  tossing 
fray, 
His  sire,  alone,  unaided  as  he  was, 

With  yon  good  blade  upheld  and  turned  the  day. 
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And  my  brave  father — he  who  died,  you  know, 

When   conquering    Marlboro'    swept   the  foreign 
plains — 
With  the  torn  flag  he  captured  from  the  foo 

Sent  back  the  sword,  last  pledge  of  glorious  gains; 
My  mother  made  me  press  my  baby  kiss 

Upon  its  jagged,  burnished  steel,  and  vow, 
"  I'll  keep  my  honour  clear  from  stain  as  this, 

I'll  guard  his  sword  and  roof,  secuie  as  now." 

And  my  sweet  Mary,  when,  a  blushing  bride, 

She  flashed  like  sunlight  on  the  ancient  room, 
I  showed  her,  half  in  sport  and  half  in  pride, 

The  trophy  and  mute  guardian  of  our  home ; 
And  told  her  the  old  rede,  "  While  yet  its  shine 

Upon  the  tapestry  there  can  show  undimmed, 
No  cloud  shall  gather  on  the  haughty  line, 

By  legend  honoured  and  by  minstrel  hymned." 

And  so,  though  modern  eyes  may  laugh  in  scorn, 
And  modern  lips  may  doubt,  or  sneer,  or  jest, 
Faith  gracefully  by  eager  youth  is  worn, 

I  bid  thee  give  the  sword  its  fitting  rest. 
Boy,  I  could  tell  thee  many  an  eerie  tale, 
Of  mockery  of  strange  creeds  avenged  full  sore, 
But  these  old  eyes  are  dull,  old  memories  fail ; 
Yet  thou  wert  wise  to  heed.     I  speak  no  more. 


SERVIAN   CUSTOMS  AND 
LEGENDS.* 

In  the  first  stages  of  a  nation's  history, 
and  before  it  has  adopted  a  definite 
religion,  we  find  a  tendency  to  address 
adoration  to  the  various  manifestations  of 
nature.  Movement  is  taken  for  life,  and 
purely  material  effects  for  an  intelligent 
cause.  The  periodical  return  of  the  same 
phenomena  appears  to  be  a  power  inherent 
in  nature  itself,  and,  too  ignorant  to  rise 
to  the  universal  cause,  man  worships  the 
effect.  Christianity  refines  and  purifies 
this  adoration  of  nature  in  elevating  it  to 
its  true  source,  but  everywhere  it  has 
begun  by  enforcing  the  truth  of  its  prin- 
ciples, before  setting  itself  to  destroy 
the  various  forms  of  error.  Among  the 
Servians,  the  entire  circle  of  the  year  is 
marked  by  rites  which  express  the  myste- 
rious affinity  between  man  and  nature. 

Towards  the  end  of  winter,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  Servians  cele- 
brate the  Feast  of  the  Dead,  which  thus 
coincides  with  the  closing  period  of 
nature's  mourning.  On  Palm  Sunday, 
when  all  living  things  are  renewing  them- 
selves, they  assemble  to  solemnise  this 
time  of  promise  and  universal  rejoicing. 
On  the  eve  of  this  fete  the  young  girls 
gather  together  upon  a  hill,  and  sing 
ballads  upon  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
The  next  day,  before  sunrise,  they  repair 
to  the  well  or  fountain,  where  they  are  in 
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the  habit  of  drawing  water ;  there  they 
dance  in  a  ring,  and  sing  in  chorus  songs 
wherein  the  poet  tells  how  the  horns  of 
the  stag  disturb  the  waters,  while  its  eye 
renders  them  pure  and  clear.  Hardly  have 
the  ice  and  the  later  snows  disappeared, 
when  the  people  celebrate  numerous  sym- 
bolical rites.  On  the  Eve  of  St.  George, 
which  falls  towards  the  end  of  April,  the 
women  gather  fresh  leaves  and  flowers, 
which  they  throw  into  water  set  in  motion 
by  a  mill-wheel,  and  the  next  morning 
they  bathe  in  this  water,  made  fragrant 
by  their  spring- tide  offerings.  It  would 
seem  as  if  they  wished  thus  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  renewal  of  the  powers 
of  nature.  Doubtless,  also,  to  this  usage 
they  attach  the  hope  of  fruitfulness. 

It  is  at  Whitsuntide  that  they  celebrate 
the  Feast  of  the  Kralitze,  or  Queen.  The 
young  girls  assemble;  one  represents  the 
standard-bearer,  another  the  king,  and  a 
third  the  queen  herself,  who,  her  face 
veiled,  and  attended  by  a  maid  of  honour, 
stops  to  dance  and  sing  before  each  house 
in  the  village.  The  subject  of  these  songs 
is  generally  marriage,  the  choice  of  a 
husband,  the  happiness  of  married  life, 
and  the  cares  of  maternity.  At  the  end 
of  each  stanza  they  repeat  the  Tefrain 
Lelio,  the  divinity  who  presided  over  love 
among  the  ancient  Slaves,  and  who  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Lado  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  Selum  of  the  Poles. 

They  also  repeat  in  procession  symbo- 
lical chants  in  honour  of  the  Vila,  or 
nymphs  of  the  forest,  whom  they  represent 
as  dancing  under  the  trees  where  the  fruit 
is  ripening;  or  of  the  Radischa  (elves), 
who  delight  in  shaking  the  dew  from  the 
flowers  and  leaves,  and  who,  pursuing 
some  nymph,  try  to  entice  her  into  the 
shade  of  the  forest  by  the  promise  that 
she  shall  there,  by  her  mother's  side,  spin 
precious  silk  with  a  golden  distaff. 

As  throughout  Europe  generally,  the 
power  of  the  sun  is  celebrated  in  Servia 
when  this  luminary  has  attained  its 
greatest  altitude.  The  people  associate 
poetically  the  idea  of  the  solstice  with  the 
Feast  of  Saint  John.  They  believe  that, 
out  of  respect  for  that  great  forerunner, 
the  sun  three  times  stands  still  in  the  cky. 
The  shepherds  at  this  time  of  the  year  go 
round  their  sheepfolds  and  enclosures, 
carrying  torches  formed  of  the  resinous 
bark  of  the  birch-tree;  then  they  go  up 
to  the  hills,  where  they  allow  the  torches 
to  burn  themselves  out,  while  they  give 
themselves  over  to  frolic  and  amusement. 
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When  the  crops  are  suffering  from 
excessive  dryness,  the  women  undress  a 
young  girl,  covering  her  entirely  with 
grass,  leaves,  and  flowers.  They  give  her 
the  name  of  Dodola  (from  the  particle 
"  do,"  which  signifies  waiting  upon,  and 
the  Sclavonic  word  "dolia,"  meaning  fate, 
destiny),  and  when  nothing  is  visible  to 
the  eye  but  a  mass  of  verdure,  she  takes 
her  way  from  house  to  house,  and  the 
mothers  of  the  family  pour  upon  her 
pitchers  of  water.  During  these  symbolic 
ablutions,  the  girls  who  accompany  the 
Dodola  pray  for  rain  in  their  songs.  The 
people  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  this 
ceremony ;  they  even  maintain  that  clouds 
follow  the  procession,  and  refresh  the 
vines  and  cornfields. 

As  to  storm  and  thunder,  the  Servians 
place  them  under  the  influence  of  Elijah, 
doubtless  in  memory  of  the  miraculous 
ascension  of  that  prophet.  It  is  the 
Virgin,  who,  in  her  wrath,  sends  the 
lightning,  while  St.  Pantelemon  has  the 
direction  of  tempests. 

From  the  beginning  of  August  the 
fields  and  gardens  claim  the  attention  of 
the  peasant,  who  then  gathers  in  the 
fruits  of  the  ground. 

Winter  brings  new  ceremonies.  On  the 
eve  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Barbara  they  boil 
all  sorts  of  grain  together  in  the  same  pot, 
which  they  leave  near  the  fire  during  the 
night ;  the  next  morning  they  are  careful 
to  observe  on  which  side  the  boiling  has 
most  swelled  the  grain,  and  on  this  indi- 
cation they  sow  the  fields  which  extend  in 
that  direction. 

All  these  practices  show  that  the  pagan 
ideas  are  preserved,  being  transformed 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity.  To 
this  day  the  people  swear  by  the  sun  and 
the  earth.  "  Tako  mi  sontza  ! "  "  Tako  mi 
Zemlia  !  "  are  the  most  common  affirma- 
tives of  the  Servians.  The  idea  of  God  is 
none  the  less  present  to  them  in  all  their 
transactions.  They  never  undertake  any- 
thing without  a  preliminary,  "  If  it  please 
God."  In  some  circumstances  they  even 
regard  this  formula  as  so  indispensable 
that  they  omit  the  principal  words  of  the 
phrase ;  thus  they  would  ask  a  traveller, 
"  If  God  wills  ?  "  As  much  as  to  say, 
"  Where  do  you  intend  going,  with  the 
permission  of  Providence  ?  "  They  say 
their  prayers  three  times  a  day :  early  in 
the  morning;  before  supper;  and  in  the 
evening,  just  before  well-earned  repose 
crowns  the  labours  of  the  day. 

At  table  they  have  no  set  form  of  grace, 


as  we  call  it ;  each  one  finds,  in  his  grati- 
tude, expressions  wherein  to  glorify  the 
Creator.  No  one  dares  to  accept  the  place 
of  honour  at  a  feast,  if  he  feels  himself  in- 
capable of  suitably  improvising  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving.  The  Servians  regard 
themselves  as  being  under  the  protection 
of  patron  saints.  The  invitation  to  the 
fete  of  the  saint  which  the  family  particu- 
larly revere  is  generally  given  in  these 
terms :  "  Our  house  is  also  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  We  invite  you  to  come  this 
evening.  We  shall  not  be  found  wanting 
in  what  we  owe  to  our  patron  saint." 

On  Christmas  Eve  the  father  of  the 
family  goes  to  the  wood,  and  cuts  down 
a  straight  and  well-grown  young  oak.  He 
brings  it  in,  saying,  "  Good  evening,  and  a 
happy  Christmas  ;  to  which  those  present 
reply,  "  May  God  grant  both  to  thee,  and 
may  est  thou  have  riches  and  honour;"  then 
they  throw  over  him  grains  of  corn.  Pre- 
sently the  young  tree  is  placed  upon  the 
coals,  where  it  remains  until  the  morning, 
which  they  salute  by  repeated  firings  of  a 
pistol.  When  a  neighbour  comes  to  visit, 
he  throws  grains  of  wheat  through  the  open 
door,  crying,  "  Christ  is  born;"  then  those 
upon  whom  the  grain  has  fallen,  respond, 
"  He  is  born,  indeed."  The  visitor  then 
enters,  and,  striking  the  log  with  a  piece 
of  iron,  he  adds,  "  For  as  many  sparks  as 
come  out  of  you,  let  there  be  as  many 
oxen,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  bee- 
hives." At  length  the  mistress  of  the 
house  throws  a  veil  over  the  guest;  and 
they  carry  the  remains  of  the  log  out  into 
the  orchard,  retaining  the  ashes,  to  which 
they  attribute  certain  virtues. 

They  do  not  go  to  church  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  but  to  the  feast,  which  follows  this 
ceremony,  each  one  brings  a  lighted  candle 
in  his  hand.  It  is  the  custom  to  kiss  one 
another  in  announcing  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour ;  and  to  emblemise  the  union  of 
the  family,  the  father  gathers  in  a  bundle 
all  the  candles  and  places  them  in  a  dish, 
where  grain  of  all  kinds  has  been  served  ; 
also  a  cake  of  unleavened  bread,  called 
tchisnitza.  They  break  the  cake,  in  which 
a  silver  piece  has  been  concealed,  and  he 
to  whom  it  falls  is  considered  the  happiest 
of  the  party.  This  last  part  of  the  cere- 
mony reminds-  us  of  our  own  Twelfth 
Night.  The  table  remains  spread  during 
three  days,  and  Servian  hospitality  ex- 
cludes no  one. 

With  imaginations  so  impressionable,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Servians 
admit  the  existence  of  malevolent  beings 
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and  of  genii,  who  neutralise,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  power  of  favourable  in- 
fluences. They  believe  in  vampires,  in  ap- 
paritions, and  in  sorcerers.  These  latter 
have  the  faculty  of  laying  aside  the  body, 
as  easily  as  we  should  lay  aside  a  garment ; 
their  fiery  wings  transport  them  through 
space  to  the  bedsides  of  their  sleeping 
victims.  They  open  the  left  side,  and  tear 
out  the  heart  to  devour  it.  It  is  upon 
children,  above  all,  that  they  delight  to 
exercise  their  witchcraft.  Adults  are  more 
often  visited  by  vampires — monsters,  the 
idea  of  which  has  probably  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greeks.  It  is  pretended  by  the 
latter  that  the  bodies  of  the  excommu- 
nicated remain  incorruptible,  and  that  the 
evil  spirit  takes  up  his  abode  in  them,  in 
order  to  appear  in  solitary  places  for  the  per- 
petration of  murder  and  such-like  crimes. 

The  plague  has  also  its  personation. 
Like  the  modern  Greeks,  the  Servians 
represent  the  plague  under  the  form  of  a 
veiled  woman,  who  goes  abroad,  scattering, 
on  all  sides,  the  seeds  of  death.  It  is  not 
rare  to  hear  it  affirmed,  by  persons  attacked 
by  the  plague,  that  they  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  this  phantom.  But  always,  as 
if  they  feared  to  excite  the  wrath  of  this 
personation,  they  do  not  attribute  to  her 
the  disasters  which  follow ;  they  say  that 
God,  displeased  by  the  sins  of  man,  sends 
her,  from  time  to  time,  to  chastise  them. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of 
Servian  imagination  is  the  Vila,  or  forest 
nymph.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  the 
Vila  in  their  popular  ballads.  When  they 
wish  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
a  maiden,  it  is  to  the  Vila  that  they  com- 
pare her.  These  ballads  or  legends,  which 
the  Servian  hears  from  his  infancy,  strike 
his  imagination ;  by  dint  of  dreaming  of 
the  Vila  he  believes  himself  to  have  seen 
her ;  and  it  is  confidently  affirmed  in  the 
country,  that  it  is  given  to  certain  persons  to 
hold  converse  with  these  mysterious  beings. 

The  favourite  retreat  of  the  Vila  is  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  or  on  the  banks 
of  lakes  or  rivers.  In  general,  they  avoid 
the  notice  of  man;  but  often  their  voice 
rises  above  the  murmur  of  the  waters,  and 
the  confused  sound  of  their  dancing,  or 
their  rapid  flight  through  the  forest,  may 
be  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  evening. 

Endowed  with  supernatural  gifts,  they 
can  read  the  future ;  and  they  communi- 
cate their  magic  science  to  those  whom  they 
favour,  and  who,  from  their  birth,  owe  this 
privilege  to  certain  fortuitous  conditions. 

The   following    popular    Servian    tales 


serve  to  illustrate,  in  some  degree,  the 
foregoing  remarks ;  the  legend  of  the 
founding  of  Scutari,  in  particular,  shows 
how  prevailing  is  the  belief  in  the  Vila, 
and  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

THE    WAVERING   MAIDEN. 

Last  night  torrents  of  rain  fell  from  the 
clouds ;  the  night  air  covered  the  ground 
with  hoar-frost.  I  went  forth  to  seek  him 
whom  I  love;  but  on  the  lonely  plain  I 
saw  but  his  mantle,  his  scarf,  and,  near  his 
silver  harp,  a  green  apple.  Then  I  said 
within  myself :  "  If  I  take  his  mantle — but 
perhaps  he  may  feel  the  cold  ;  the  scarf — 
it  is  I  myself  who  have  given  it  to  him ; 
the  harp  is  my  brother's  gift.  I  will  leave 
the  print  of  my  teeth  in  this  green  apple  ; 
he  will  know  thus  that  I  came. 

THE    SECRET   DISCLOSED. 

Two  lovers  were  lavishing  on  each  other 
marks  of  their  tenderness,  for  they  thought 
themselves  alone ;  but  the  meadow  saw 
them ;  she  told  the  story  of  their  loves 
to  the  flock,  who  recounted  it  to  the 
shepherd.  The  shepherd  repeated  it  to 
a  traveller,  who  confided  it  to  a  boatman  ; 
the  boatman  revealed  it  to  the  rash  waves, 
and  they  to  the  maiden's  mother. 

THE    RASH  VOW. 

Nine  times  had  a  mother  given  birth  to 
a  daughter.  The  tenth  time  she  prayed 
God  to  grant  her  a  son ;  but  her  prayer 
was  unanswered,  and  the  nine  maidens 
had  another  sister. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  baptism,  the 
godfather  asked  the  mother  what  name 
was  to  be  given  to  the  child. 

"  Let  them  call  her  Jeanne,"  replied  she; 
"  and  may  the  devil  fly  away  with  her !  " 

But  the  girl  grew  ;  her  figure  was  lithe 
and  graceful ;  the  rose  and  pink  thorn  paled 
before  the  brightness  of  her  complexion. 
One  day  she  went  to  draw  water  from  the 
forest  spring  ;  she  heard  a  voice  which  said 
to  her,  "  Throw  thy  pitcher  upon  the  green 
grass,  wonderful  Jeanne  !  My  retreat  is 
full  of  freshness  and  shade  ;  a  little  child, 
rocked  in  thy  godfather's  arms,  thou  wast 
promised  to  us  by  thy  mother."  So  the 
maiden  threw  her  pitcher  into  the  long 
grass,  and  followed  whither  the  voice 
should  lead  her. 

Filled  with  anxiety  the  old  mother  came 
to  seek  her:  "Jeanne,"  she  cried,  "oh! 
my  youngest  born,  wilt  thou  leave  my 
hearth  desolate  ?  " 

But  the   maiden  answered  her:  "Re- 
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proved  of  God,  go  back  alone  to  thy 
dwelling  !  Didst  thou  not  thyself  decide 
my  fate,  when,  still  an  infant,  I  lay  in  my 
godfather's  arms  ?  " 

THE    CHARM. 

It  is  night ;  the  warriors  are  resting ; 
the  amber-coloured  wine  sparkles  in  the 
goblets  ;  but  the  young  Sto'ian  drinks  not 
of  the  intoxicating  draught ;  the  fragrant 
coffee  smokes  in  its  golden  cup. 

The  maidens  come  from  the  fountain, 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  their  replenished 
waterpots.  In  the  midst  of  them  comes 
the  sister  of  Ivan.  At  the  sight  of  her 
Sto'ian  feels  his  heart  burn  with  love  ;  he 
throws  in  the  maiden's  path  a  sweet- 
scented  quince  and  a  rosy  apple  ;  but,  with 
an  imperious  foot,  the  sister  of  Ivan  spurns 
the  apple,  and  the  quince  rolls  in  vain  upon 
the  ground.  At  this  sight  Sto'ian  gives  him- 
self up  to  despair.  All  at  once  he  rises  and 
hastens  to  his  dwelling;  it  is  by  sorcery  that 
he  hopes  to  triumph  over  the  sister  of  Ivan. 

He  takes  four  leaves  of  paper  which  a 
sorceress  has  charmed  ;  upon  the  first  he 
traces  symbolic  lines  and  throws  it  into 
the  flames,  pronouncing  these  words : 
"  Consume  not  thou,  oh  charm  !  nor  thou, 
oh  fragile  leaf  !  Let  the  heart  of  the  sister 
of  Ivan  alone  be  inflamed."  He  throws  into 
water  the  second  leaflet :  "May  the  current 
of  these  waves  carry  along  with  it  naught 
but  the  heart  of  the  sister  of  Ivan  ! " 
While  giving  up  to  the  breath  of  the  winds 
the  third,  he  exclaims  :  "  May  the  winds, 
respecting  this  charm,  raise  with  them  the 
heart  of  the  sister  of  Ivan !  "  As  to  the 
fourth,  he  places  it  upon  his  pillow : 
"  Mayest  thou  not  remain  on  my  couch, 
oh  charm !  but  mayest  thou  be  replaced 
by  the  sister  of  Ivan !  " 

Some  hours  had  passed,  when  a  gentle 
sound  is  heard  at  the  door.  Someone 
knocks ;  the  charm  has  worked ;  it  is  the 
sister  of  Ivan. 

"Open,"  she  says,  "  if  thou  fearest  God, 
for  the  flames  are  consuming  me ! "  Sto'ian 
remains  silent,  and  still  "  Open  "  entreats 
the  maid,  "  the  waters  are  overwhelming 
me !  "  but  the  youth  still  answers  not. 
"  Sto'ian,"  at  last  cries  the  sister  of  Ivan, 
"  the  winds  are  lifting  me  up  and  carrying 
me  to  the  clouds !  "  Then  Sto'ian  opens 
the  door,  and  seizing  the  white  hands  of 
the  maiden,  draws  her  into  his  dwelling. 

THE   TRANSFORMATION. 

Stephen  was  his  mother's  pride.  She 
was  the  widow  of  a  warrior  who  had  been 


treacherously  murdered  by  an  Albanian. 
When  the  season  came  which  strews  the 
forest  paths  with  yellow  leaves,  Stephen's 
mother  died,  leaving  nothing  to  her  son 
but  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  together  with  her  last  blessing. 
The  humour  of  the  young  shepherd  became 
so  gloomy  that  the  maidens  thought  him 
demented,  and  whispered  that  the  Vila 
had  taken  him  as  an  adopted  brother. 
However,  if  Stephen  did  not  conduct 
himself  in  the  common  affairs  of  life  like 
most  ordinary  mortals,  it  was  he  whom 
everyone  came  to  consult  on  important 
occasions ;  no  one  gave  better  advice,  and 
when  the  priest  was  applied  to  for  the 
adjustment  of  a  difficulty,  he  would  say, 
"  Go  to  Stephen." 

One  day,  when,  in  a  dreamy  mood,  he 
was  wandering  through  the  green  forest, 
he  saw  a  young  girl  approaching  him ; 
twice  he  turned  to  avoid  her,  twice  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  this 
beautiful  apparition. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said,  standing  before 
him  so  that  he  could  not  escape,  "  I  want 
you  to  help  me  to  make  up  my  mind.  Two 
suitors  demand  my  hand :  how  shall  I 
know  which  of  them  I  ought  to  choose  ?  " 

Stephen  made  the  maiden  sit  down  by 
him,  and  spoke  of  love  and  married  bliss 
in  terms  so  attractive,  that  one  would  have 
said  his  whole  heart  was  on  his  lips.  The 
young  girl  listened  to  him  with  emotion : 
"  Would  to  Heaven,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  that  either  of  my  lovers  resembled  him !  " 
The  Vila  alone  heard  what  passed,  butbef  ore 
another  moon  had  waned,  Stephen's  cottage, 
adorned  with  fresh  garlands,  re-echoed  with 
the  bridal  song. 

THE    MOTHER,    THE    SISTER,    AND   THE    WIFE. 

Dragged  down  by  the  falling  of  an  old 
wall,  and  well-nigh  buried  beneath  its 
ruins,  Ivan  broke  his  right  arm.  The 
Vila  undertook  to  restore  him  to  health 
upon  three  conditions  —  the  invalid's 
mother  must  sacrifice  one  of  her  hands, 
his  sister  cut  off  her  beautiful  hair,  and 
his  young  wife  give  up  to  the  nymph  of 
the  green  forest  her  necklace  of  pearls. 
The  mother  and  sister  consented  without 
regret  to  what  the  Vila  required,  but  the 
young  wife  would  not  give  up  her  pearls, 
declaring  that  they  had  been  her  father's 
gift. 

Enraged  by  this  refusal,  the  Vila  spread 
upon  the  wounded  arm  the  juice  of  a 
poisonous  plant,  the  effect  of  which  was 
sudden  and  mortal. 
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Then  the  cuckoos  made  the  air  ring 
■with  their  lamentations.  Two  birds  sighed 
day  and  night,  whilst  a  third  only  bewailed 
itself  at  intervals.  The  two  first  were 
mourning  for  Ivan's  mother  and  sister, 
the  third  for  the  young  wife. 

KONDA. 

Konda  had  just  died — Konda,  the  only 
son  of  his  mother.  In  her  despair  she 
"was  unwilling  that  his  dherished  remains 
should  rest  far  from,  her  dwelling.  They 
dug  a  grave  in  a  green  spot  of  the  garden, 
under  the  golden- fruited  orange- trees ;  it 
was  there  that  the  distressed  mother  came 
daily  to  commune  with  him  who  was  no 
more.  "  Oh  !  my  son,  does  not  the  earth 
press  heavily  upon  thee  ?  Art  thou  not 
imprisoned  in  thy  maple- wood  coffin  ?  " 

A  feeble  and  plaintive  voice  replied,  ",It 
is  not  the  earth  which  weighs  me  down, 
it  is  not  my  maple  coffin  ;  the  load  which 
oppresses  me  is  the  grief  of  my  beloved ; 
when  she  sighs,  my  soul  is  sad  in  heaven. 
Judge  what  my  grief  will  be,  should  she 
prove  inconstant  to  my  memory  !  " 

THE   FOUNDATION   Or   SKADAR    (SCUTARI). 

Three  brothers — the  King  Vukaschin, 
Ugliescha  the  Vo'ivode,  and  Gaiko  the 
youngest — were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  fortress.  It  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Bo'iana,  where  Skadar  stands  at  the 
present  day. 

Eor  three  years,  three  hundred  skilled 
workmen  laboured  without  ceasing,  and, 
far  from  being  completed,  the  town  and 
fort  had  not  yet  their  foundations  laid. 
What  they. built  by  day,  the  Vila  de- 
molished by  night.  The  fourth  year  was 
about  to  commence  when  the  voice  of  the 
Vila  was  heard,  in  these  words :  "  "Why 
all  this  labour,  King  Vukaschin  ?  Why 
squander  in  vain  thy  treasures  ?  Dost 
thou  hope  to  build  a  town  when  thou 
canst  not  even  lay  the  foundations  of 
it  ?  Know,  then,  that  thou  shalt  not 
succeed  until  after  thou  hast  built  up 
within  the  first  walls  two  beings,  children 
of  the  same  mother,  Sto'i  and  Sto'iana." 
When  the  king  heard  of  this  prediction, 
he  called  Decinier,  his  faithful  servant. 
"  My  son,"  said  he  to  him,  "  as  thou  hast 
always,  even  until  now,  testified  thy  zeal 
towards  me,  yoke  the  steeds  to  the  chariot, 
take  with  thee  six  bags  of  gold,  and  travel 
all  over  the  world,  until  thou  findest  two 
brothers  bearing  the  name  of  Sto'i  and 
Sto'iana.  Bring  them  hither  at  all  hazards, 
so  that   we   may   build  them  up  in  the 


foundations,  for  then  alone  shall  we  be 
able  to  rear  the  fortress." 

Scarcely  had  Decinier  received  this 
order,  than  he  hastened  to  prepare  the 
horses ;  he  took  six  bags  of  gold,  and 
travelled  through  the  wide  world,  seeking 
everywhere  for  Sto'i  and  Sto'iana.  Hii 
journey  lasted  three  years,  but  he  could 
not  find  the  two  brothers;  then  he  cane 
back  to  Vukaschin,  bringing  with  him  the 
horses,  the  chariot,  and  the  six  bags  of 
gold. 

When  the  king  had  learned  from  Decinier 
that  all  his  efforts  had  been  fruitless,  he 
called  Rad,  the  master-builder,  and  ordered 
him  to  recommence  the  interrupted  works. 
The  three  hundred  masons  set  themselves 
again  to  their  labour,  but  the  Vila,  as 
before,  overturned  at  night  what  they  had 
built  during  the  day.  At  last  she  gave  to 
Vukaschin  this  last  warning  :  "  Each  of 
you  has  a  faithful  wife  at  home ;  let  her 
who  first  comes  out  with  the  workmen's 
morning  meal  be  built  up  in  the  founda- 
tions ;  then  shall  you  be  free  to  finish  the 
fortress." 

The  king  called  his  two  brothers  and 
explained  to  them  the  conditions  of  the 
Vila.  "  Let  us  swear,"  he  said,  "  not  to 
reveal  this  secret  to  our  wives,  and  let 
fate  alone  decide  which  shall  be  the 
victim."  Then  the  three  brothers  took 
the  oath. 

The  evening  come,  each  went  home  to 
his  white  dwelling,  where  the  evening 
meal  awaited  him ;  but,  forgetful  of  his 
oath,  Vukaschin  said  to  his  wife,  "Beloved, 
take  care,  above  all  things,  not  to  go  down 
to-morrow  with  the  workmen's  breakfast ; 
it  will  cost  you  your  life,  and  you  will  be 
walled  up  in  the  foundations  of  the  fort ! " 

Ugliescha  was  not  more  discreet,  and 
gave,  in  the  same  words,  the  same  advice 
to  his  wife.  Gaiko  alone  remained  faithful 
to  his  promise. 

Scarcely  had  the  day  dawned  over  the 
mountains  when  the  three  brothers  came 
to  superintend  the  works  on  the  Bo'iana. 

Two  women  came  presently  from  the 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs — they  were  the 
wives  of  the  king  and  of  the  Vo'ivode  ; 
the  one  came  to  spread  upon  the  meadow 
a  newly- washed  cloth  ;  then  she  carried  it 
to  the  laundry,  but  she  came  no  farther. 
The  second  carried  a  red  earthenware 
pitcher,  and  went  to  draw  water  from  the 
spring ;  then  she  exchanged  a  few  words 
with  her  sister-in-law,  but  she  also  came 
no  farther.  Theyoung  wife  of  Gaiko  had  re- 
mainedat  home,  an  infant  in  the  cradle  claim- 
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ing  all  her  care,  and  -when  the  hour  for  the 
morning  meal  approached,  Gaiko's  mother 
wished  to  call  the  servants,  and  with  them 
carry  food  down  to  the  Bo'iana.  "Do  not 
put  yourself  to  this  trouble,  good  mother," 
said  the  young  wife  ;  "  rock  the  child,  and 
I  will  go  myself ;  rest  quite  satisfied,  I  will 
see  that  all  is  prepared.  It  would  be  a 
sin  before  God,  and  expose  us  to  the  just 
reproaches  of  men,  if  we  allowed  you 
to  burthen  yourself  thus."  Gaiko's  old 
mother  began  to  rock  the  cradle,  whilst 
her  daughter-in-law,  after  having  called 
the  servants,  went  down,  taking  with  them 
the  morning  meal,  towards  the  Bo'iana. 
The  first  to  see  her  was  Ga'iko ;  he  threw 
himself  before  her,  he  wound  his  arms 
around  her,  he  covered  her  sweet  face 
with  kisses  and  tears,  and  said  to  her, 
sobbing,  "Dost  thou  not  see,  unhappy  and 
dearly-loved  wife,  that  there  is  nothing  left 
for  thee  but  to  die  ?  With  whom  hast  thou 
then  left  our  Ivan  ?  Alas  !  who  will  tend 
the  child  ?     Who  now  will  nurse  him  ?  " 

Vukaschin  would  not  allow  him  to  say 
more  ;  he  seized  the  young  wife  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  to  Rad,  the  master- 
builder,  who  called  the  gang  of  -workmen. 
The  young  wife  looked  at  them  smiling, 
for  she  mistook  all  these  threats  for 
pleasantry.  Meanwhile  they  raise  around 
her  stones  and  pieces  of  wood ;  already 
the  structure  reaches  to  her  knees  ;  but  in 
her  innocence  she  still  laughs,  so  far  is  she 
from  suspecting  the  reality.  When  they 
reached  her  waist  she  understood  what  was 
the  fate  which  awaited  her ;  then  her  grief 
changed  to  despair,  and  addressing  her 
brother-in-law,  she  cried,  "  You  will  not 
allow  them  to  bury  me  alive  ;  I  am  so 
young,  you  must  have  lost  all  fear  of 
God  to  allow  them  to  do  this  thing  before 
your  eyes."  Then,  seeing  that  her  prayers 
were  unavailing,  and  rising  superior  to  all 
false  shame,  she  thus  implored  her  lord  : 
"  Oh  !  my  dear  master  and  husband,  do 
not  allow  them  to  bury  me  alive ;  my 
mother  has  gold,  she  will  buy  a  slave  or 
a  captive ;  and,  if  there  needs  must  be  a 
victim,  at  least  let  it  not  be  your  young 
wife."  Confounded  by  her  words,  Ga'iko 
answered  nothing.  Then  the  unfortunate 
girl  addressed  herself  to  the  master-builder. 
"Rad, "said  she,  "oh!  my  brother  in  Christ, 
leave,  I  beseech  you,  a  little  opening  at  the 
height  of  my  breast,  it  need  only  be  large 
enough  for  me  to  nurse  my  child  from  it, 
if  anyone  will,  in  pity,  bring  him  to  his 
mother." 

Conjured  thus  in  the  Saviour's  name, 


Rad  felt  himself  moved  with  compassion ; 
he  arranged  a  little  window  at  the  height 
of  the  young  mother's  breast.  She  asked 
him  yet  another  favour,  that  they  would 
allow  her  a  little  light,  so  that  she  might 
see  from  her  dungeon  her  beautiful  home, 
watch  the  arrival  of  her  son,  and  follow 
him  with  her  eyes  when  they  took  him 
away.  It  was  thus  that  they  built  Skadar. 
They  brought  the  child  to  the  young  mother, 
and  she  fed  him  during  one  week  ;  then  her 
voice  was  heard  no  more,  but  the  sources 
of  life  remained  fruitful  for  a  whole  year. 
Love  was  stronger  than  death,  and  even 
at  the  present  day  nursing  mothers  piously 
visit  the  scene  of  this  miracle. 


NOT  EXPLAINED. 

A    STORY   IN   THREE    PAETS.      PART   I. 
THE    F1EST   TIME. 

Elevbn  years  ago  it  was.  Aye,  eleven  I 
remember ;  for  it  was  the  year  after  I  got 
my  first  picture  into  the  Academy  (I  had 
only  gone  in  for  Suffolk-street  and  the 
Dudley  before),  and  that  was  in  1865. 
It  was  very  early  in  the  spring  too,  and  I 
was  down  in  Surrey  sketching,  working 
up  backgrounds,  in  fact,  for  a  couple  of 
pictures,  both  of  which  I  hoped  soon  to 
submit  to  the  dread  conclave  who  rule  the 
fates  at  Burlington  House.  There  was  a 
little  inn  atthe  meetingof  three  cross  roads, 
somewhere  between  Dorking  and  Sheere  ; 
and  there  I  put  up  for  my  headquarters, 
making  longer  or  shorter  excursions  there- 
from according  as  I  found  the  neighbouring 
skies  and  "bits"  propitious,  or  the  reverse. 

I  had  been  out  one  day  painting  at  a 
bit  of  moorland ;  dark  brown  earth,  dashed 
here  and  there  with  a  bit  of  golden  furze 
blossom  ;  two  or  three  tall  fir-trees  stand- 
ing up  to  the  right,  their  trunks  picked 
out  sharply  against  a  pale,  far-off  sky.  It 
was  for  a  background  for  my  Priscilla  the 
Puritan  Maiden,  the  best  bit  of  colouring 
I  ever  did.  Not  that  you  will  remember 
it,  though ;  though  it  wasn't  rejected  either. 
I  wish  it  had  been,  instead  of  being  "  skyed  " 
where  no  one  could  see  it,  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  Academy,  and  obliged  to 
stick  there  till  the  end  of  July ;  when 
Willis,  the  picture  dealer,  saw  it  in  my 
studio,  and  said : 

"My  dear  fellow,  if  you'd  shown  me 
that  before  you  sent  it  in,  I  might  have 
offered  you  three  figures  for  it." 

As  it  was,  he  didn't  offer  me  anything ; 
and  if  you  want  to  see  it  you've  only  to 
look  under  a  pile  of  old  canvases  in  my 
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models'  dressing-room.  It  would  go  for 
tinder  three  figures  now;  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 

I  had  been  painting  for  the  best  part  of 
the  day,  as  I  have  said,  making  the  most 
of  the  sky,  a  misty  opaline  tint  throwing 
up  the  fir-trees  wonderfully,  and  giving 
an  improved  tone  to  the  browns  and 
madders  of  the  bit  of  moorland ;  and  then 
a  sudden  breeze  sprang  up,  the  sun  came 
out  brightly ;  the  dim,  pearly  sky  broke 
up  into  sharp  whites  and  blues ;  and  I 
packed  up  my  traps  to  go  home.  The 
"  effect "  was  over  for  that  day  at  all 
events,  and  I  wanted  a  walk.  There  was 
a  good  bit  of  afternoon  still  before  me.  I 
determined  to  take  a  new  route  home- 
wards, and  go  through  the  park  of  a 
certain  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
a  place  of  which  I  had  often  heard,  though 
I  had  never  happened  to  visit  it  before. 

Wonderfully  beautiful,  too,  it  was  when 
I  got  there,  which  was  not  for  some  time, 
as  I  didn't  know  my  way  a  bit,  and  had  an 
unconquerable  dislike  (I  have  it  now)  to 
asking  it  of  other  people. 

The  land  rose  and  fell,  now  in  sharp 
ridges,  thickly  wooded  with  deep,  ferny 
clefts  between ;  now  in  smooth,  green 
rollers,  like  the  waves  of  an  inland  sea, 
dotted  over  with  huge  beeches,  and  set  off 
here  and  there  by  a  dark  Scotch  pine,  or 
an  emerald  larch  in  all  the  first  glitter  of 
its  early  spring  garniture.  It  was  a  lovely 
scene  altogether,  and  I  wandered  on,  now 
taking  one  path,  now  another;  and  anon 
striking  across  the  grass  to  catch  a  nearer 
view  of  one  of  the  soft-eyed,  slim-legged 
deer,  or  disturb  a  hare  from  its  bracken 
covert. 

All  at  once  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder 
where  I  was  going. 

I  was  coming  down  one  of  the  grassy 
undulations  in  the  park.  The  sun  was 
just  setting,  and  the  light  fell  on  one  side 
of  the  tall,  sti'aight  silver  stems  of  the 
Scotch  firs  and  larches,  leaving  the  other 
side  dark,  and  throwing  long  lines  of  black 
shadow  across  the  copper-coloured  leaves 
which  covered  the  sloping  woods  below, 
so  that  they  suggested  a  musical  score 
with  its  lines  and  giant  black  -  stalked 
crotchets.  That  wood  looked  too  dense, 
however,  to  be  a  portion  of  the  park ;  and 
if  it  were  not,  I  had  strayed  to  the  extreme 
farthest  point  from  that  which  I  desired 
to  reach.  Still  it  was  better  to  ascertain 
the  truth ;  the  sun  would  be  down  in  a 
few  moments ;  and  if,  as  I  suspected,  that 
mass  of  brown  foliage  was  the  outskirts 


of  Ditchley-wood,  I  was  a  good  eight 
miles  from  home,  and  had  better  give  up 
the  thought  of  walking  thither,  and  betake 
myself  instead  to  Ditchley  village,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  sort  of  a  conveyance. 

The  ground  got  steeper,  and  the  grass 
poorer,  as  I  descended.  A  thin  belt  of  • 
Scotch  firs  stood  up  at  the  bottom,  out  of 
an  undergrowth  of  fern  and  ragged 
shrubbery ;  and  when  I  had  passed  this 
I  saw  that  my  suspicions  were  correct. 
My  hand  rested  on  the  ancient,  moss- 
grown  paling  which  surrounded  the  park, 
while  beyond  the  deep  ditch  on  the  farther 
side  stretched  a  narrow  strip  of  brown, 
marshy-looking  moorland  shut  in  by  the 
afore-mentioned  woods. 

The  sun  had  set  by  now,  and  there  was 
something  dark  and  threatening  about  the 
belt  of  dusky  foliage,  and  deep  impene- 
trable shadow  before  me ;  something  un- 
speakably melancholy  in  that  lonely  bit  of 
common,  broken  only  by  an  occasional 
hillock,  or  pool  of  blackish  water  throwing 
back  a  dull  gleam  to  meet  the  pale  light 
of  the  evening  sky ;  something  which 
made  me  inclined  to  cling  to  this  rotten 
park  paling  as  a  sign  of  human  habita- 
tions and  civilisation.  To  reach  Ditchley, 
I  must  cross  that  bit  of  common  and  the 
wood  beyond ;  if  I  followed  the  paling  I 
must  come  out — somewhere  !  I  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  paling. 

The  light  grew  fainter  and  more  dusky 
as  I  advanced,  the  landscape  blacker  and 
more  indistinct.  I  had  often  been  out  at 
this  time  before ;  not  unfrequently  had 
only  found  my  way  back  to  my  lodgings 
by  the  clear  light  of  the  moon ;  but  never 
in  all  my  life  had  I  experienced  this  unac- 
countable feeling  of  nervousness  and  de- 
pression, which  positively  made  me  start 
and  shiver  at  the  mere  sound  of  a  rustling 
among  the  firs  and  undergrowth  on  my 
right. 

It  was  nothing  but  just  such  a  rustling 
as  had  several  times  before  disturbed  me — ■ 
the  passage  of  a  fallow-deer  through  the 
dry  fronds  of  its  bracken  cover ;  yet 
(mock  at  me  if  you  will)  I  declare  to 
Heaven  I  stood  still,  drenched  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  cold  dew  of  perspiration, 
and  turned  my  head  to  look  for  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  noise  with  the  slow, 
stiff  movement  of  one  who  expects  to  see 
something  terrible  —  even,  perhaps,  the 
enemy  of  mankind  himself  ! 

Instead,  I  saw  nothing  !  Nothing,  that 
is,  but  a  darkish  patch  among  the  bushes, 
which,  at  first,  I  thought  was  the  shadow 
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of  a  man.  They  were  not  high  enough, 
however,  to  conceal  even  a  deer ;  and  the 
belt  of  trees,  among  which  they  grew,  was 
so  thin,  I  could  clearly  see  through  it  to  the 
steep,  grassy  ridge  beyond.  It  could  but 
have  been  a  hare,  startled  from  its  form, 
and  gone  before  I  could  turn  my  head.  I 
laughed  aloud  at  myself  as  I  walked  on ;  and 
then  stopped  short,  with  a  positively  sick 
feeling  of  dread  as  the  rustling  began  again; 
and  this  time  so  like — to  my  sharpened  senses 
— the  stealthy  tread  of  a  man's  footsteps 
through  the  brake  at  my  right  hand,  that 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder  with  the  full  an- 
ticipation of  seeing  him  there. 

Again — nothing  !  Nothing  but  waving 
shadow  among  the  shrubs,  probably  cast  by 
one  of  the  fir-trees,  and  looking  blacker  for 
the  paleness  of  the  evening  light — a  mere 
shade,  which  might  even  have  been  fancy, 
for  it  seemed  to  fade  and  disappear  as  I 
looked  at  it,  and  I  went  on  again  reso- 
lutely. The  rustling  sound  went  on  too. 
Yes  ;  there  was  no  mistaking  it  now.  It 
was  the  creeping,  careful  step  of  a  man 
following  something — a  man  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  heard.  Could  it  be — such  mis- 
takes have  been  made  through  the  medium 
of  disordered  nerves — the  sound  of  my 
own  footsteps,  translated  by  a  feverish 
imagination  to  a  little  distance  from  me  ? 

I  stood  still  again  to  try. 

The  shadow-tread  went  on,  crushing  the 
dry  leaves  beneath  it  step  by  step ;  came 
up  to  me,  still  on  my  right ;  passed  me 
(it  may  have  been  fancy,  but  I  could 
almost  swear  I  felt  the  shadow  on  me 
then,  and  with  it  a  strange,  cold  sensa- 
tion, as  of  an  icy  draught)  ;  went  on  a 
few  yards,  and  then  paused,  as  though 
he,  if  it  were  a  man,  had  suddenly  caught 
sight  of  the  object  he  was  pursuing. 

Quite  involuntarily  I  stepped  forward, 
gazing  eagerly  to  see  it  too ;  and,  to  my 
great  relief,  saw,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  yards  from  me,  a  young  lady  ! 

The  path  I  was  following  had  been 
trending  upwards  for  some  time.  It 
reached  the  brow  of  a  long  ridge  at  a 
little  distance,  where  the  slender,  scanty- 
leaved  boughs  of  a  tall  birch-tree  feathered 
down  to  near  the  palings  in  a  sort  of 
natural  arch,  beyond  which  you  could  see 
a  space  of  cold  gray-blue  sky.  Beneath 
this  arch  she  stood,  her  head  turned, 
looking  back  over  her  shoulder  at  me. 
She  had  on  a  canary-coloured  gown,  with 
a  white  bloominess  on  the  edges  of  it,  as 
though  it  were  made  of  velvet,  and  cut,  in 
the  quaint   old-fashioned  style  which  we 


rarely  see  nowadays  except  in  pictures, 
square  -  shaped  across  the  bosom.  The 
sleeves  were  puffed,  and  slashed  in  some 
darker  colour,  above  the  elbow ;  and  the 
neck  was  hidden  by  a  ruffling,  or  kerchief, 
of  lace.  Standing  there,  she  looked  rather 
above  the  middle  height  in  women ;  and 
the  exquisite  shape  of  her  head  and  limbs, 
the  latter  rather  expressed  than  hidden  by 
the  straight,  clinging  folds  of  her  gown  ; 
the  former  uncovered,  save  for  a  wreath  of 
soft,  shining  black  hair,  curling  low  on  the 
forehead  and  down  her  neck,  would  have 
attracted  the  eye  of  any  man,  had  he  an 
artist's  soul  behind  it  or  not.  In  her  left 
hand  she  held  something  like  a  leathern 
strap,  coiled  up ;  and,  as  she  turned  her 
head,  I  caught  the  broken,  quivering  gleam 
of  what  looked  like  a  cluster  of  diamonds, 
pendant  from  her  throat  and  ears.  Her 
face  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  It 
was  simply  that  of  the  most  lovely  woman 
I  have  ever  yet  seen. 

I  have  said  that  she  was  looking  back 
at  me ;  but  as  I  gazed  at  her,  I  saw,  with 
a  return  of  the  same  strange  feeling  I  have 
before  noticed,  that  her  eyes  rested,  not  on 
me,  but  on  something  to  my  right,  and  in 
the  same  moment  I  felt  that  she,  too,  was 
listening  to  the  shadow.  Nay,  more  ;  she 
was  looking  at  it. 

Almost  before  I  could  realise  all  this, 
the  lovely,  listening  expression  of  her  face 
changed  to  one  of  mingled  fear  and  annoy- 
ance, struggling  with  strong  distasteful 
pride.  She  flung  back  her  head  with  an 
impatient  gesture,  and,  turning  abruptly 
round,  disappeared  over  the  ridge. 

In  the  same  breath  the  rustling  sound 
began  again,  glided  from  me  up  the  hill, 
and  disappeared  too. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  stood  where  I 
was  for  a  minute  or  so,  before  pursning 
my  onward  way,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
something  more  of  the  lovely  lady  of  the 
park.  I  was  struggling  with  my  own 
insane  folly  in  having  allowed  myself  to 
connect  her,  even  for  a  second,  with  the 
rustling  which  had  disturbed  my  morbid 
nervousness ;  and  in  having  become  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  it  was  she,  and 
no  other,  whom  this  creeping  shadow  was 
following ;  and  that  she  knew  it  as  well 
as  I  did.  I  put  the  fanciful  notion  from 
me  with  an  effort,  and  was  trudging 
slowly  on,  when  a  sudden,  sharp,  wailing 
cry  rose  from  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  ; 
a  woman's  cry,  so  plaintive,  so  shrill  with 
deadly  terror,  that,  grasping  my  stick 
tighter,  I  tore  up  the  path  and  gained  the 
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spot  where  the  girl  had  stood,  before 
another  minute  could  have  elapsed.  The 
echoes  of  the  cry  were  still  trembling  on  the 
air  as  I  stood  there ;  and  I  looked  down  for 
the  cause  of  it,  fully  expecting  to  see  that  the 
girl  had  either  fallen,  or  had  been  attacked 
by  some  animal  which  had  alarmed  her. 

To  my  intense  astonishment  there  was 
no  one  whatever  in  sight ! 

The  path  sloped  downwards  from  my 
feet,  and  stretched  out  straight  and  un- 
broken, with  the  high  paling  and  flat 
common  on  one  side,  and  the  line  of  trees 
at  the  other.  Just  at  the  bottom  two  or 
three  rabbits  had  come  out,  and  were 
feeding  as  quietly,  at  the  edge  of  the  grass, 
as  though  nothing  had  passed  that  way 
within  an  hour.  They  threw  back  their 
ears,  cocked  up  their  little  white  tails,  and 
were  off  like  a  shot  when  I  shouted  out. 

"  Where  are  you  ?  Are  you  hurt  ?  " 
but  there  was  no  other  response,  no  other 
sign  of  anyone  hearing  me,  and  my  voice 
died  away  in  echoes  against  the  silent 
woods.  Even  the  rustling  sound  had 
ceased,  and  with  it  the  chilly,  nervous 
feeling  I  had  experienced.  As  I  went  on, 
indeed,  I  began  to  ask  myself  whether  I 
had  not  fancied  the  cry.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  in  a  dream,  of  which  the  only  real 
thing  was  the  girl  I  had  seen.  Probably 
she  was  one  of  Lord  Marloes'  daughters. 
There  might  be  a  fancy  ball  that  night  at 
the  Abbey,  and  she  had.  dressed  early,  and 
come  out  for  a  stroll  in  the  park,  until 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger 
like  myself.  The  cry  (if  cry  there  had 
been)  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  from  no  great  distance ;  and  as 
the  trees  were  nowhere  so  thick  that  I 
could  not  see  through  them  for  several 
hundred  yards,  it  was  evident  that  she 
had  neither  been  hurt,  nor  frightened  so 
seriously  as  to  be  prevented  from  running 
very  swiftly  out  of  sight. 

I  went  on  therefore  without  more  delay ; 
and  in  another  minute  or  two  came  on  a 
park-keeper's  lodge,  at  a  turn  in  the  path, 
with  a  woman  sittiug  outside  it  peeling 
potatoes  into  a  wooden  tub. 

She  stopped  to  look  at  me  as  I  came  up, 
and  answered  my  query  as  to  the  nearest 
village  by  pointing  smilingly  to  sundry 
columns  of  smoke  rising  above  the  edge  of 
the  common  at  a  little  distance,  and  telling 
me  that  that  was  Ditchley.  Yes,  it  belonged, 
like  the  Abbey,  to  Lord  Marloes.  Married  ? 
Oh,  certainly ;  but  a  youug  man  with  no 
daughters,  and  his  wife  not  to  say  hand- 
some anyway;  though  a  dear,  good  lady, 


and  a  sad  invalid.  They  were  having  some 
grand  doings  at  the  Abbey  that  evening, 
and  my  lord's  sister  had  just  called  in 
passing,  and  carried  off  the  eldest  boy  to 
help  with  the  decorations  in  the  music- 
room.  She  were  handsome,  if  I  liked,  a 
real  beauty,  with  the  real  family  hair, 
black  as  my  boot,  and  blue  eyes  ;  but  as 
to  her  dress,  the  dame  hadn't  seen  her, 
had  been  busy  indoors,  and  the  boy  had 
only  run  in  to  tell  her  he  was  wanted. 
She  didn't  know  what  a  fancy  ball  was, 
had  never  heard  of  it ;  and  as  to  a  shriek 
(here  she  stared  at  me  rather  sharply,  as 
though  thinking  I  was  a  little  out  of  my 
mind),  there  hadn't  been  none  in  her 
hearing,  wi'out  I  meant  the  peacocks. 
My  lord  kept  a  "  mort "  of  them  wild 
in  the  preserves;  and,  indeed,  she'd  got 
so  used  to  their  screeching  that  she  didn't 
pay  no  count  to  it  now. 

And  that  was  it,  of  course  !  I  had  not 
known  of  the  peacocks,  or  I  should  not 
have  asked  the  question  ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
my  last  conjecture  was  probably  correct.  I 
don't  remember  ever  laughing  more  heartily 
than  I  did  at  the  recollection  of  my  own 
fanciful  cowardice,  when,  ten  minutes  later, 
I  found  myself  sitting  by  a  blazing  fire  in 
the  most  comfortable  room  of  the  Ditchley 
Arms.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
my  lord's  sister  again  though.  The  lovely 
face  dwelt  in  my  mind  for  some  weeks  ; 
and  I  even  fixed  it  there  by  making  a 
sketch  of  her,  from  memory,  as  she  stood 
under  the  silver  birch,  lookiDg  back  at  me. 

PART   II.      THE    SECOND   TIME. 

Ten  years  had  passed  over  my  head  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  incident  mentioned 
in  my  last  chapter ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
it  had  faded  so  entirely  out  of  my  mind 
that  if  anybody  had  asked  me  about  the 
events  of  that  spring  excursion,  I  am 
certain  it  would  not  have  recurred  to  my 
memory  as  forming  one  of  them. 

I  had  travelled  much  in  the  interval ; 
had  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome  and 
Naples ;  made  a  name  as  a  successful 
artist ;  last,  not  least,  married  and  esta- 
blished myself  in  London,  the  father  of 
twin  girls  and  a  boy — a  man  tolerably 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  who  papered 
his  house  with  dingy  green,  and  huDg  it 
with  cracked  Japanese  plates  made  a 
fortnight  back  in  England.  Could  any 
individual  have  passed  more  completely 
out  of  the  realms  of  youthful  dreams  and 
fancies  to  the  modern  shams  and  fashions 
of  the  day  ? 
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Among  my  acquaintances — and  being 
well  off,  I  had  a  large  circle  of  them — was 
one  Captain  Yerschoyle,  the  son  of  one  of 
our  merchant  princes,  and  heir  to  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  worth  some  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

He  had  a  very  fair  taste  for  art  him- 
self, had  had  a  couple  of  studies  from  me  ; 
and  had  got  into  a  way  of  dropping  in  at 
our  house,  now  and  then  of  an  evening,  to 
have  a  game  of  billiards  with  me,  or  to 
play  over  some  of  his  own  musical  com- 
positions to  my  wife. 

When  the  time  for  the  annual  summer 
exodus  drew  near,  on  this  particular  year, 
I  happened  to  mention  one  day  that,  after 
a  month  at  the  seaside,  I  was  going  to 
take  my  wife  and  the  children  to  Reigate 
for  September.  Yerschoyle  was  present  at 
the  time,  and  turned  round  to  express  his 
delight.  He  was  going  for  a  fortnight's 
shooting  to  a  friend's  place,  about  ten  miles 
from  Reigate.  If  we  were  there,  he  should 
be  able  to  see  something  of  us.    How  jolly! 

Of  course  I  echoed  his  pleasure.  The 
young  fellow  was  a  puppy  and  a  noodle  ; 
but  a  gentlemanly  puppy  too,  and  not  a 
bad-hearted  noodle.  I  rather  liked  him  on 
the  whole. 

Sure  enough,  I  had  not  been  ten  days 
at  Reigate,  and  was  standing,  one  after- 
noon, on  the  platform  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Station,  with  a  friend  waiting 
for  the  train  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
town,  when,  lowering  my  eyes  from  one 
of  the  most  glorious  golden  sunsets  ever 
vouchsafed  to  the  eye  of  man,  I  saw 
standing  up  black  against  the  saffron- 
coloured  sky  two  men  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  platform,  one  of  whom  was  making 
vehement  gestures  of  recognition  in  my 
direction. 

Needless  to  say  it  was  Yerschoyle,  and 
the  next  moment  we  were  shaking  hands, 
and  he  had  introduced  his  friend,  who 
turned  out  to  be  his  then  host,  and  who 
met  mo  very  cordially,  and  gave  me  his 
card  with  a  hearty  invitation  to  come 
over  to  lunch  any  day  and  see  the  picture- 
gallery,  of  which  he  said  his  brother,  the 
owner  of  the  place,  was  very  proud.  When 
they  were  gone  I  looked  at  the  card,  and 
saw  written  in  pencil,  under  the  name  and 
London  address,  "  Ditchley  Abbey." 

Ditchley  Abbey  !  Well !  what  was  there 
in  the  name  to  make  me  start?  I  had 
probably  heard  of  the  place  before.  It  was 
a  tolerably  well-known  one,  and  belonging 
to  an  equally  well-known  peer.  I  saw  his 
name  in  the  papers  every  day.    The  glories 


of  the  Abbey  were  mentioned  with  honour 
in  the  county  guide-book.  I  had  even  a 
dim  notion  that  I  had  once  been  to  the 
place,  and  had  seen  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  house.  It  must  have  been  a  long 
time  back  at  all  events.  My  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  most  indistinct ;  and  I  had 
not  even  had  an  idea  that  the  Abbey  was 
within  a  drive  of  my  present  residence. 
My  friend's  train  came  up  while  I  was 
still  looking  at  the  card,  and  I  dropped  it 
on  the  platform,  and  with  it  the  memory 
I  had  been  trying  to  recall. 

In  due  time,  however,  I  drove  over  to 
the  Abbey,  a  magnificent  place,  palatial 
in  size  and  ugliness,  and  approached  by 
one  of  the  finest  avenues  in  the  South  of 
England,  and  was  welcomed  very  cordially 
by  my  host,  who  introduced  me  to  his 
wife  and  sister-in-law,  and  a  couple  of 
men  friends,  who,  like  Verschoyle,  were 
down  for  the  shooting,  and  with  whom 
we  all  sat  down  to  lunch. 

During  the  meal  I  gathered  that  Lord 
Marloes,  himself,  was  travelling  on  the 
Continent  for  his  wife's  health ;  and  that 
his  brother  was  only  staying  at  the  Abbey 
for  the  home  shooting,  and  the  vicinity 
to  the  regiment  to  which  he,  as  well  as 
Yerschoyle  and  one  of  the  other  men, 
belonged. 

The  conversation,  however,  chiefly 
turned  on  art,  in  compliment  to  me,  I 
suppose,  as  a  stranger,  and  to  the  idea 
(only  too  correct  a  one,  I  fear)  that  painters 
and  singers  are  never  thoroughly  happy 
on  any  subject  out  of  their  own  pro- 
fession. At  any  rate  the  usual  well-bred 
sillinesses  and  inanities,  common  to  those 
cultivated  members  of  society  who  wouldn't 
know  a  Titian  from  a  Gainsborough,  if  left 
to  themselves,  were  said  by  my  pretty 
hostess  and  her  husband,  Yerschoyle 
chiming  in  with  the  air  of  an  A.R.A.  at 
the  very  least,  and  bringing  out  such  a 
"  repertoire  "  of  studio  slang  in  the  way 
of  "bits,"  "effects,"  "modelling,"  and 
"  tone,"  &c,  that  he  was  equal  to  a  whole 
crew  of  second-rate  Suffolk- street  artists 
rolled  into  one  ;  and  as  soon  as  lunch  was 
over  we  repaired  to  the  picture-gallery. 

I  have  no  space  or  time  for  dwelling 
on  the  paintings.  There  were  some  very 
good  ones,  and  some  equally  trashy  ;  a 
very  fair  collection  of  old  masters  ;  and  a 
lengthy  array  of  family  portraits.  These 
had  a  gallery  to  themselves  leading  out  of 
the  organ-room,  and  we  came  to  them  at 
the  last,  our  host  showing  considerably 
more  interest  in  descanting  on  them,  than 
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on  the  more  interesting  pictures  we  had 
juBt  heen  seeing. 

All  at  once  a  strange  feeling  came  oyer 
me.  I  saw  nothing,  and  heard  nothing ; 
but  my  hands  grew  cold  as  ice,  and  a 
sick,  shivering  sensation  crept  along  every 
vein  in  my  body,  bringing  back  to  me  in 
one  breath  the  rustling  sound  of  that 
shadow-step  which  I  had  heard,  ,or  had 
fancied  I  heard,  ten  years  ago,  in  the  very 
park  on  to  which  the  windows  of  the 
picture-gallery  were  looking.  How  it 
came,  or  whence  it  came,  1  know  not ; 
but  in  that  moment  the  terror  I  had  so 
long  forgotten  was  there,  as  plainly  and 
vividly  as  though  the  sound  of  the  stealthy 
footsteps  were  even  then  in  my  ears.  I 
was  standing  facing  the  window,  and  with 
my  back  to  a  picture.  Something  made 
me  turn  round,  though  with  a  feeling  of 
reluctance  which  I  could  not  define,  and 
look  at  it.  It  was  the  life-size,  half-length 
portrait  of  a  man,  in  the  dress  of  the  Stuart 
era,  very  well  painted,  but  with  a  dark  evil 
face,  strongly  lined,  and  wearing  a  peculiar 
look  in  the  eyes,  half  sombre,  half  pas- 
sionate, which  gave  a  sinister  expression  to 
the  whole  countenance. 

I  had  never  seen  the  picture  or  any 
copies  of  it  before.  I  had  never  met  any- 
one in  the  least  reminding  me  of  it.  If 
you  ask  me  how  a  face,  thus  utterly  strange 
and  unfamiliar,  could  remind  me  of  a 
sound,  unconnected  with  face  or  shape  of 
any  sort,  I  cannot  answer.  I  can  only 
aver  as  solemnly  as  I  stand  here  that  it 
did,  and  so  intimately  that  one  seemed  as 
it  were  only  a  concomitant  of  the  other. 
I  made  no  comment  on  it  whatever.  I 
went  on,  answered  some  queries  of  my 
host's   relative   to   another   portrait,    and 

then stopped  short,  as  if  struck  by  a 

sudden  blow,  and  cried  out  so  loud  as  to 
startle  them  all. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  I  was  right.  Here 
she  is  too  !  " 

We  had  come  to  a  long  narrow  picture, 
almost  hidden  by  a  projecting  pillar  at  a 
corner  of  the  gallery — the  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  a  canary- coloured  gown,  the  sleeves 
puffed  and  slashed  with  dark  red,  the 
bodice  cut  square  over  the  bosom,  whose 
downy  whiteness  was  partly  hidden  by  a  lace 
kerchief.  Clusters  of  diamonds  and  rubies 
glittered  at  her  throat,  and  in  her  ears ; 
and  one  hand  was  curled  round  the  neck 
of  a  huge  hound,  whose  dark  muzzle  rested 
on  her  knee.  Her  hair,  which  was  black 
and  curly,  was  worn  low  on  her  forehead 
and   down   her    neck    behind ;    and    the 


whole  face  was  lit  up  by  an  expression  of 
mirthful  sweetness  mingled  with  an  inno- 
cent consciousness  of  her  own  beauty.  A 
beautiful  face  indeed !  so  beautiful  that 
I  had  never  seen  its  like  but  once  before — . 
the  face  of  "  my  lord's  sister "  as  she 
looked  that  evening  when  I  met  her  in  the 
park. 

Naturally  my  violent  start  and  ex- 
clamation —  for  which,  indeed,  I  could 
have  bitten  out  my  tongue — excited  no 
little  wonder  in  those  about  me,  and  my 
host  repeated  : 

"  She  ?  Why,  Mr.  Le  Fane,  what  can 
you  know  of  this  too  fair  and  foolish 
ancestress  of  mine  ?  " 

The  tone  was  a  little  haughty,  and  I 
stammered  something  about  having  taken 
the  face  for  the  portrait  of  someone  else — 
someone  I  had  seen.  I  even  asked  whether 
it  had  ever  been  engraved  or  exhibited — 
at  a  loan- collection  perhaps  ? 

"Oh  dear  no  !  "  he  said.  None  of  the 
portraits  had  ever  been  allowed  to  be 
copied  or  removed  from  the  Abbey ;  and 
indeed,  till  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
this  one  had  not  been  visible  to  visitors,  being 
covered  with  a  curtain  ;  and  he  pointed  to 
some  blackened  fragments  of  drapery  still 
suspended  to  a  cord  some  inches  above  the 
frame. 

"  The  portrait  then  has  a  history  ?  "  I 
said,  with  as  much  coolness  as  I  could 
command.  "  Certainly  the  original  must 
have  been  beautiful  enough  to  warrant 
one.  May  we  hear  it,  if  the  request  is 
not  impertinent  ?  " 

"  By  all  means.  The  fair  Lady  Dorothea 
lived  too  long  ago  for  her  follies  to  affect 
us  personally  (even  as  a  warning  to  you, 
my  dear),"  nodding  his  head  at  his  bloom- 
ing sister-in-law,  who  was  somehow  always 
to  be  found  lingering  with  Verschoyle  in 
the  rear  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  "  The 
story  is  only  too  common,  I'm  afraid,  and 
is  simply  this.  She  was  very  lovely,  as 
you  see,  and  had  a  host  of  lovers,  as  you 
infer.  Also  she  was  a  coquette,  and  so 
hard  to  please  that  she  couldn't  make  up 
her  mind  as  to  whom  to  take  ;  and  a  story 
got  about  that  she  had  so  far  disgraced 
herself  as  to  set  her  affections  on  a  person 
far  beneath  her  in  station — a  groom,  I 
believe,  who  was,  in  point  of  fact,  dis- 
missed his  place  as  soon  as  the  report 
reached  the  ears  of  the  family.  A  fort- 
night later  my  lady  disappeared  too.  She 
had  been  sitting  for  her  picture  —  you 
will  see  that  part  of  the  background  and 
drapery  are  still  unfinished — and  went  out 
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into  the  park  afterwards,  under  pretence  of 
looking  for  her  favourite  hound,  which,  she 
said,  had  run  away  from  her.  At  any  rate 
she  had  the  leash  for  his  neck  in  her  hand 
when  she  was  last  seen  leaving  the  garden 
door,  and  she  returned  no  more.  Every 
search  and  inquiry  after  her  was  made, 
headed  by  her  cousin,  the  bearded  gentle- 
man there,  at  whose  portrait  you  were 
gazing  so  intently  a  few  minutes  back, 
and  who  was  one  of  her  most  ardent 
suitors.  From  private  information,  how- 
ever, he  learnt  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
that  she  had  actually  fled  across  seas  with 
this  very  servant  fellow ;  and  from  that 
day,  as  you  may  guess,  her  name  was 
dropped  at  the  Abbey.  The  shock  and 
disgrace  broke  her  father's  heart.  He 
grew  quite  childish,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  private  rooms  and  would  see  no  one  ; 
had  that  picture,  unfinished  as  it  was,  hung 
up  in  the  corner  and  covered  with  a  black 
cloth;  and  died  in  the  course  of  ayear  or  so." 

"  And  the  cousin  ?  "  I  asked.  It  had 
come  over  me  with  an  unpleasant  thrill 
that  the  man  with  the  sinister  eyes  should, 
after  all,  be  connected  with  her. 

"  Ah !  poor  fellow,  I'm  afraid  he  must 
have  been  harder  hit  by  the  pretty  run- 
away than  men  are  nowadays.  They  say 
he  never  got  over  her  flight,  but  moped 
about  for  some  weeks,  and  then  went  away, 
and  joined  the  Commonwealth  in  a  fit  of 
spleen.  At  her  father's  death  he  became 
ninth  baron,  and  married  a  Scotch  lady; 
but  the  Restoration  took  place  shortly 
afterwards,  and  he  was  of  course  a  dis- 
graced man ;  and  whether  it  was  that,  or 
domestic  jars  (for  they  say  he  led  a  cat- 
and-dog  life  with  his  wife),  or  the  old 
wound,  I  know  not,  but  he  died  one  day 
by  his  own  hand.  Yes,  it  is  a  handsome 
portrait ;  but  we  are  not  proud  of  the 
original ;  for  she  was  the  only  woman  of 
our  race  who  ever  '  went  wrong,'  as  the 
saying  is ;  and,  besides,  she  carried  off  with 
her  certain  things  of  great  value  to  the 
rest  of  the  family." 

"Ah!  the  jewels,"  said  his  wife.  "I 
have  often  read  of  them  in  the  Abbey 
chronicles.  Have  you  noticed  how  beau- 
tiful they  are  in  the  picture,  Mr.  Le  Fane  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  added  my  host.  "  They  were 
given  us  by  a  French  king,  and  were  of 
great  value.  She  wore  them  when  sitting 
for  her  portrait ;  and  she  ran  away  with 
them  the  same  day.  It  was  unfair  of  the 
jade,  for  they  didn't  belong  to  her ;  and 
were  doubtless  broken  up  and  sold  for  a 
tenth  of  their  value  by  Master  Groom." 


"But  they  have  been  recovered  since  ?" 
I  exclaimed.  "  The  present  lord's  sister 
has  worn  them,  has  she  not?  Pardon  me, 
I  have  an  object  in  asking,"  for  I  saw 
astonishment  on  more  than  one  face,  and 
felt  that  I  was  bound  to  explain. 

"  Most  certainly  not.  They  have  never 
even  been  heard  of  since  her  disappear- 
ance ;  nor  have  we  any  like  them  in  the 
family,"  said  my  host.  "May  I  ask  your 
object  in ?  " 

"  One  moment.  You  will  laugh  at  me  ; 
but  let  me  ask  you  one  other  question 
first.  You  have  a  sister,  or  had,  ten 
years  ago,  most  wonderfully  like  her  ill- 
fated  ancestress,  have  you  not  ?  and  who 
wore  a  dress,  made  in  exact  imitation  of 
this  at  an  entertainment  here  ?  Perhaps 
you  would  not  know  it ;  but  it  was  in  the 
spring  of  1865." 

"  Your  questions  certainly  rouse  my 
curiosity  for  their  explanation,"  my  host 
answered,  rather  coldly.  "  As  it  happens, 
however,  they  are  easily  answered.  We 
have  a  sister,  undoubtedly,  but  who  does 
not,  in  any  way,  resemble  this  portrait. 
I  myself  was  staying  here  through  the 
spring  and  winter  of  1865,  and,  there- 
fore, happen  to  know  that  there  were 
no  entertainments  given  here,  beyond 
dinner-parties  and  one  concert,  at  all. 
I  remember  the  concert,  because  my  sister 
came  up  to  arrange  about  it.  It  was  at 
the  beginning  of  March " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  eagerly ;  "  the  first 
week." 

"  And  she  took  the  whole  management 
of  it.  My  brother's  wife  was  then  too 
delicate  for  anything  of  the  sort.  As  to 
her  dress,  I  don't  remember  what  it  was, 
possibly  velvet — she  is  the  eldest  of  the 
family,  you  know — but  certainly  in  no 
way  resembling  this.  Verschoyle  knows 
her  very  well.  She  married  Lord  Castle- 
garden  the  year  afterwards." 

Lady  Castlegarden  !  Of  course  I  knew 
her  well,  too,  by  sight  ;  had  seen  her 
scores  of  times  in  the  Park  and  Row. 
A  large,  handsome  woman  enough,  but 
who  must  have  been  past  thirty  ten  years 
ago ;  a  woman  no  more  like — no  more  to 
be  compared  with  the  lovely,  liquid-eyed 
beauty  of  that  spring  evening  than  night 
is  to  morning. 

In  a  few  words  I  told  them  the  brief  story 
of  my  adventure,  and  shortly  afterwards 
I  went  away.  There  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  laughter  and  questioning,  and 
many  exclamations  and  suggestions  that 
I  had  seen  the  picture,  or  even  a  sketch 
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of  it,  before — perhaps  as  a  child ;  or  had 
heard  it  described,  and  dreamt  about  it ; 
or  had  seen  a  fancy  dress  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  one  in  the  portrait,  and  had 
fancied  the  likeness  in  the  face.  Very 
plausible  and  well-sounding  suggestions 
they  all  were,  bat,  as  it  happened,  in  no 
way  corresponding  to  the  plain,  unintel- 
ligible fact  of  the  case,,  and  only  affecting 
me  in  so  far  as  to  make  me  glad  that  there 
was  one  point  in  the  story  which  I  had 
kept  back  from  them,  as  too  fanciful  even 
to  bear  the  test  of  my  own  repeating — the 
shadow-step  at  my  side,  and  the  ghastly, 
unaccountable  thrill  with  which  I  had 
connected  that  step  with  the  sinister-eyed 
cousin,  who,  I  now  learnt,  had  been  one  of 
the  Lady  Dorothea's  slighted  adorers. 

PART  III.      THE    LAST   TIME. 

As  may  be  easily  supposed,  after  my 
visit  to  the  Abbey,  and  the  story  I  had 
heard  in  the  picture-gallery  there,  the 
subject  of  my  early  adventure  with  which 
it  had  been  so  strangely  connected  did  not 
pass  out  of  my  mind  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
previously  done.  On  the  contrary,  the 
laughter  and  incredulity  with  which  it 
had  been  met  had  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  It  stimulated  me  (as  soon  as  I 
returned  to  town)  to  a  search  among  some 
old  boxes  containing  various  "  reliquas  " 
of  my  bachelorhood,  for  the  sketch  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which  I 
could  not  remember  having  destroyed. 

If  I  had  ever  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
exactness  of  my  own  memory,  they  dis- 
appeared at  once,  and  for  ever,  when  I 
came,  as  by  a  lucky  chance  I  did,  upon 
the  missing  canvas.  With  the  single 
exception  of  the  surroundings,  my  sketch 
of  ten  years  back  might  have  been  one 
taken  from  the  portrait  itself  of  the  lovely 
Lady  Dorothea  Dysart  then  hanging  in  the 
picture-gallery  at  Ditchley  Abbey. 

Nay,  more  !  The  thing  "  like  a  strap," 
which  I  had  noticed  she  held  in  her  hand, 
I  now  recognised  as  the  leash  for  her 
hound,  with  which,  according  to  the  old 
chronicle,  she  had  gone  out  on  the  un- 
happy day  of  her  elopement.  I  think  I 
should  have  written  to  Verschoyle  and 
mentioned  the  fact  to  him,  but  for  an 
event  which  drove  it  out  of  my  mind. 

One  of  my  children  was  taken  ill  with  a 
dangerous  and  infectious  disorder,  and 
during  the  long  weeks  of  her  malady — a 
malady  to  which  only  death  brought  a 
termination — all  idea  or  remembrance  of 
anything   connected   with   the  realms   of 


romance  was  banished  from  me  by  the 
obliterating  hand  of  stern,  hourly  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

You  may  guess  then  at  my  surprise, 
when,  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  I 
received  a  note  from  Verschoyle,  couched 
in  the  following  words  : 

"Dear  Le  Fane, — Something  has  been 
discovered  here,  strangely  connected  with 
that  picture  in  the  gallery.  It  seems  to 
make  a  horrible  sequel  to  your  adventure, 
at  which  I'm  afraid  we  made  too  merry 
last  year.  Lord  Marloes  thinks  so  at  any 
rate,  and  therefore  would  like  you,  if  you  are 
still  interested  in  the  subject,  to  run  down 
here  and  see  the  thing  which  was  found  two 
days  ago. — Yours,  &c,  E.  Verschoyle. 

"P.S.  I  don't  know  if  you  have  heard 
that  Tom  Dysart  has  got  his  majority, 
and  I  am  engaged  to  his  sister-in-law,  the 
young  lady  you  met  here  at  lunch  ?  " 

I  had  not  heard  it.  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  any  of  the  party  since  I 
returned  to  London,  and  did  not  even 
know  that  Verschoyle  was  again  at  the 
Abbey.  I  had  missed  him  from  town, 
but  supposed  he  was  somewhere  with  his 
regiment,  and  had  not  indeed  given  much 
thought  to  him.  The  body  of  the  letter, 
however,  was  too  mysteriously  exciting  to 
be  disregarded.  Artists  are  proverbially 
birds  on  the  wing ;  and,  having  previously 
telegraphed  to  say  I  would  come,  I  took 
the  train  for  Ditchley  that  same  afternoon. 

At  the  Abbey  I  was  received,  not  by  my 
former  host,  but  by  Verschoyle  and  Lord 
Marloes  himself,  the  latter  of  whom  met  me 
in  the  hall  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  at 
my  coming,  mingled  with  a  certain  gravity 
and  excitement,  which  showed  me  that 
the  discovery  alluded  to  was  not  without 
serious  import.  My  questions  as  to  what 
it  was  were,  however,  disregarded  by  both 
gentlemen ;  and  while  I  was  taking  some 
refreshment  after  my  journey,  Verschoyle 
seized  the  opportunity  to  question  me  over 
again  as  to  my  adventure,  which  he  had 
already  related  to  Lord  Marloes,  asking  me 
to  repeat  every  little  detail  of  the  walk  ;  and 
remarking,  with  some  acumen,  that  my  re- 
membrance of  the  whole  affair  was  more 
vivid  than  when  I  had  first  spoken  of  it. 

I  said  that  was  perfectly  true  ;  as,  when 
a  long  bygone  history  is  suddenly  recalled 
to  one's  mind,  the  minor  incidents  con- 
nected with  it  are  less  apt  to  come  to  the 
surface,  than  when  subsequent  thought  has 
cleared  and  revivified  the  impressions  of 
the  past.  Likewise,  that  I  had  been  for- 
tunate in  finding  a  sketch  made  the  day 
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after  the  occurrence  I  had  described;  as 
also  some  private  notes,  chiefly  relating  to 
sky  tints  and  other  data  of  the  day's  work, 
hut  containing  sundry  details  bearing  on 
the  event  in  question,  and  which  I  might 
otherwise  have  forgotten. 

"A  sketch?  That  is  more  fortunate  than 
I  expected,"  cried  Lord  Marloes.  "You 
didn't  know  of  that,  Verschoyle.  I  hope, 
Mr.  Le  Fane,  you  have  got  it  with  you  ?  " 

My  answer  was  to  take  the  canvas  from 
a  small  square  parcel  which  I  had  brought 
into  the  room,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  table 
before  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  surprise 
of  both  Lord  Marloes  and  his  friend  when 
they  looked  at  what  was,  to  all  appearance, 
a  copy  of  the  picture  upstairs.  It  was  not 
till  after  some  minutes  had  been  given  to 
its  expression,  and  Verschoyle  had  pointed 
out  the  words,  "  A  sister  of  Lord  Marloes, 
taken  in  Ditchley  Park,"  with  the  date 
roughly  scrawled  in  paint  on  the  back  of 
the  canvas,  that  my  host  said  : 

"  You  mentioned  a  look  of  fright  and 
offence  on  the  girl's  face;  but  here  it  is 
bright  enough,  with  somewhat  of  a  listen- 
ing expression,  according  to  my  idea." 

"  Your  idea  is  correct.  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  expression  she  wore  when  she 
turned  her  head  as  if  to  see  whence  the 
approaching  footsteps  came.     It  was  not 

till  she  saw not  till  afterwards,  that 

her  face  changed,  and  she  turned  her  head 
directly  and  hurried  on." 

My  host  looked  at  me  keenly. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "but you  altered 
your  sentence  just  now.  You  were  going 
to  say  she  saw — what  ?  May  I  ask  you  to 
go  on  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not,  my  lord  ;  simply 
because  what  I  was  going  to  add  appears 
even  to  myself  too  fanciful  to  be  put  into 
words.  But  it  is  this.  I  mentioned  to 
you  the  rustling  sound  like  the  stealthy 
step  of  someone  following  me  which  first 
attracted  my  attention.  Well,  no  sooner 
did  I  see  the  young  lady  I  have  sketched, 
than  I  became  conscious  in  some  unac- 
countable fashion  that  it  was  she,  not  I, 
who  was  being  followed ;  that  she  saw 
what  I  could  not  see ;  and  that  it  was  this 
sight  which  brought  the  change  over  her 
face  which  I  have  described." 

"  And  you  have  no  idea  what  it  was  ? 
You  saw  nothing  ?  You  have  nothing 
more  to  tell  us  then?"  cri^d  Lord  Marloes, 
in  such  evident  disappointment,  that,  at 
the  risk  of  mockery,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  tell  him  all. 


"  I  saw  nothing,"  I  answered ;  "  but  as 
to  any  idea  of  what  it  was — if,  as  I  expect, 
you  have  already  set  me  down  as  a  maniac, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  at  what  I  am 
now  going  to  tell  you  being  in  keeping 
with  the  rest  of  my  mania.  You  know 
that  portrait  of  this  fair  lady's  cousin? 
When  I  came  in  front  of  it  last  year,  never 
having  seen  it  before,  mark  you !  nor 
having  as  yet  seen  hers,  I  felt  (how  or 
why  I  cannot  tell  you)  that  it  was  the  step 
of  the  man  painted  there  that  I  had  heard 
in  this  park  ten  years  before ;  and  I  knew 
(how  or  why  I  cannot  tell  either)  that  it 
was  he,  and  no  other,  who  forced  from  her 
that  cry  for  help  which  had  made  me 
hasten,  though  all  in  vain,  to  the  rescue." 

My  host  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  Whether  you  are  a  maniac  or  not," 
he  said,  gravely,  "your  story  is  the 
strangest  and  most  unaccountable  I  have 
ever  heard  ;  and  you  will  not  think  it  less 
so,  when  you  have  seen  what  I  have  to 
show  you.     Will  you  come  this  way  ?  " 

Without  another  word  he  opened  the 
door  and  passed  out  of  the  room,  Vers- 
choyle and  I  following  him. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  picture-gallery, 
however,  those  two  drew  back,  and  suffered 
me  to  precede  them  a  little.  I  did  not  go 
very  far  ! 

There,  on  the  wall  before  me,  hung  the 
painted  image  of  the  fair  Lady  Dorothea, 
whose  disgraced  name  had  been  a  thorn 
and  a  slur  on  the  family  for  so  many  gene- 
rations, her  bright  eyes  and  laughing  lips, 
which  had  carried  away  so  many  hearts, 
still  beaming  on  me  from  the  canvas  in 
all  the  joyous  coquetry  of  her  youth  and 
innocence. 

There,  on  the  floor  beneath  it,  stood  a 
long  deal  case,  of  that  ominous  shape  we 
all  know  too  well,  painted  black,  and 
covered  with  a  cloth.  At  a  sign  from  Lord 
Marloes,  Verschoyle  removed  the  latter, 
and,  coming  nearer,  I  saw  laid  within  it 
the  fleshless  skeleton  of  a  human  figure. 
Brown,  bare,  hideous,  and  earthy,  it  lay 
there,  with  no  sign  of  womanliness — no 
trace  of  beauty  left,  but  with  the  lambent 
flash  and  lustre  of  the  French  king's 
diamonds  still  gleaming  from  the  flesh- 
less  joints  of  the  throat — still  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  grisly,  blackened  skull. 

The  pictured  woman  smiled  down  on 
me  from  above ;  the  dead  woman  grinned 
up  at  me  from  below  ;  and  only  those 
jewels  remained  to  tell  us,  who  looked 
upon  them,  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same. 
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"  My  God  !  "  I  cried.  "  Do  you  mean 
to  say  that  her  hody  has  been  found  ? 
Where  ?  " 

Some  one  answered ;  who,  I  do  not 
know : 

"  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  path  at  the 
farther  side  of  the  little  hill,  from  which 
you  heard  her  cry  for  help." 

"  She  never  eloped — then,  at  all  !  "  I 
went  on,  the  ghastly  truth  dawning  more 
fully  on  me.  "  She  was  murdered  !  Good 
Heavens  !  murdered,  and  not  for  gain  !  " 

Again  some  one  answered : 

"  She  was  murdered,  and  not  for  gain. 
The  proof  is  in  those  jewels  left  on 
her  body.  Something  else  was  left,  too. 
See!" 

It  was  my  host  who  pointed ;  and, 
stooping,  I  saw  what  had  escaped  my 
eyes  before — the  handle  and  a  couple  of 
inches  of  the  blade  of  a  short  hunting- 
knife.  The  remainder  of  it  was  buried 
between  the  ribs  on  the  left  side  of  the 
body,  where  it  had  been  left  sticking 
after  the  blow  was  dealt  which,  in  one 
deep  rent,  let  out  the  young  life  within 
and  made  a  Cain  the  more  on  earth. 

"  Look  narrowly  at  the  handle,"  said 
Lord  Marloes,  his  voice  seeming  to  break 
harshly  on  the  silence,  as  we  stood  gazing 
downwards,  too  awed  for  words.  "You 
see  that  it  is  of  silver,  and  rather  curiously 
shaped ;  also,  that  it  bears  the  family  crest. 
Now,  look  there  !  " 

I  knew  beforehand  where  he  was  pointing 
— at  that  portrait  to  which  now,  as  before, 
I  felt  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  lift  my 
eyes.  I  knew  beforehand  that  the  man 
there  wore  a  knife  with  such  a  handle  in 
his  belt.  Not  that  I  remembered  having 
noticed  it  previously.  Probably  most  men 
carried  weapons  at  that  time. 

"I  believe,  if  one  were  to  take  it  out 
and  clean  it,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
identical  with  that  in  the  painting,"  said 
Verschoyle,  curiously.  No  one  touched  it, 
however,  and  as  if  by  one  accord  we 
turned  shivering  away.  Some  one  lingered 
to  throw  the  cover  again  over  that  ghastly 
form.  Her  name  had  suffered  outrage 
enough  in  all  these  years.  It  was  time  to 
show  her  some  respect  now. 

Downstairs,  Lord  Marloes  said  : 
"It  was  in  making  a  path  across  the 
plantation  that  the  labourers  came  on  it, 


buried  in  a  hollow  long  overgrown  with 
weeds  and  brambles.  The  body  had  evi- 
dently been  flung  down  there  immediately 
after  the  murder,  and  loosely  heaped  over 
with  leaves,  boughs,  and  shingle.  Time 
has  done  the  rest.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  it  was  never  discovered  before." 

"Yes,  that  is  the  wonder."  No  one 
said  any  more.  The  awf  ulness  and  mystery 
were  still  too  heavy  on  us.  After  a  minute, 
Lord  Marloes  added : 

"  The  knife  might  have  had  a  fellow, 
or  have  been  stolen  by  someone  else.  We 
haven't  any  proof  that  he  used  it." 

There  was  no  answer  this  time.  I  don't 
suppose  that  one  of  us  felt  the  smallest 
doubt  on  that  subject.  If  that  vision 
from  the  dead  were  not  proof,  if  that 
nameless  thrill  creeping  over  a  stranger  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer's  face  were  not 
substantiation  damnable  and  sure,  what 
evidence  could  any  mortal  man  bring  now 
to  bear  upon  the  past  ? 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add.  I  left  the 
Abbey  that  evening;  and  I  have  nbt 
happened  to  meet  any  of  its  occupants 
since.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  wish  to  enter 
it  again,  or  envy  the  future  wearers  of 
those  famous  jewels,  which,  for  near  three 
hundred  years,  had  been  the  funeral  tiring 
of  a  corpse,  and  are  now,  I  hear,  restored 
to  their  old  dignity  in  the  family  coffers. 

It  is  possible  that  you  who  read  this 
may  laugh  at  the  whole  story,  and  look  on 
me  as  a  lunatic,  a  spiritualist,  or  worse.  Be 
it  so.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  that  which 
I  saw  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes;  that  which 
I  did  not  understand  I  have  not  attempted 
to  explain.  As  to  any  solution  of  the 
mystery,  any  reason  why  a  stranger  and  a 
passer-by  should  (if  it  were  so)  have  been 
singled  out  for  the  witness  of  a  message 
from  the  grave — a  message  which  yet  told 
him  nothing  for  so  many  years — those 
may  seek  for  it  who  like.  For  myself,  I 
am  not  one  who  shares  in  the  rage  for 
translating  everything,  no  matter  how  far 
it  is  beyond  us,  to  the  level  of  our  present 
stage  of  small  and  partially  -  developed 
reasoning.  Call  it  what  you  will — the 
hand  of  God  pointing  inexorably  to  the 
discovery  of  a  buried  crime,  or  the  hallu- 
cination of  a  diseased  brain — the  facts  are 
there  unalterable ;  and  such  as  they  are,  I 
have  given  them  to  you. 
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CHAPTER  XVI.     IN  WHICH  GRACIE  S   CHARACTER 
IS  DISCOVERED  AND  DEFINED. 

The  old  gentleman  released  his  hold 
upon  the  door,  and,  drawing  his  chair 
between  the  two  young  ladies  in  a  very 
sociable  manner,  touched  his  right  ear,  as  an 
intimation  that  that  was  his  best  one,  and 
placed  it,  as  it  were,  at  Ella's  disposal.  It 
was  almost  as  bad  as  having  an  ear-trumpet 
offered  one,  the  effect  of  which,  upon  the 
unaccustomed  mind,  is  paralysis  of  the 
|  tongue ;  and,  considering  that  Ella  was 
already  at  her  wits'  end  as  to  how  to  intro- 
duce her  subject,  the  situation  was  certainly 
an  embarrassing  one. 

"  These  are  the  specimens  of  dyes," 
observed  the  old  gentleman,  touching  the 
cabinet  on  the  table,  and  speaking  in  any- 
f  thing  but  the  tone  of  a  Tartar — "  more 
like  a  wicked  old  Turk,"  as  Gracie  after- 
wards declared.  No  doubt  his  object  was  to 
set  both  his  visitors  at  their  ease,  but  his 
attentions  were  certainly  most  devoted  to 
Ella.  "  The  colours  are  very  brilliant,  are 
they  not ;  this  scarlet,  for  instance  ?" 
*       "I  don't  care  for  scarlet,"  said  Ella. 

"  Well  now,  that's  curious,"  observed  the 
old  fellow,  "  for  I  don't  care  for  scarlet 
either." 

"  It  reminds  me  of  poppies  and  soldiers," 
continued  Ella ;  "  and  I  prefer  something 
useful." 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Lan- 
don,  "  those  are  quite  my  sentiments  :  but 
in  your  case — being  a  young  lady — I  am 
surprised " 

Here  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the 
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clerk  of  the  passage  pushed  his  head  in, 
with,  "  Mr.  Yillette  to  see  you,  sir." 

"I  will  be  with  him  in  five  minutes  or 
so ;  ask  him  to  wait.  And  what  is  your 
opinion,  miss,  as  to  colours?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Landon,  turning  sharply  upon  Gracie,  and 
regarding  her  not  without  considerable 
interest,  though  she  at  once  assumed  the 
tint  to  which  he  had  so  decided  an  objection. 

"  Well,  I  think  the  blue,"  said  Gracie  at 
a  venture. 

"Urn,  that's  not  my  colour,"  returned 
the  old  gentleman,  in  dissatisfied  tones. 
"  What's  your  favourite,  my — I  mean,  Miss 
Ray  ?"  And  this  time  he  turned  his  eyes, 
not  his  ear,  to  Ella,  quite  briskly. 

"  I  am  not  Miss  Ray,  Mr.  Landon ;  that 
is  Miss  Ray." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  should  have  thought 
you  were  the  elder.  Well,  now,  which  is 
the  dye  you — no,  I  don't  mean  that,  of 
course — but  what  is  the  tint  out  of  all 
these  that  you  prefer  ?  " 

Ella  looked  at  the  cabinet  with  a  pre- 
tence of  great  attention,  and  with  an 
aspiration  of  genius  suggested  by  the 
Welsh  wig,  exclaimed  :  "  Drab.  It's  not  a 
striking  colour,  of  course;  but  it  wears 
well,  and  that's  the  main  point." 

"You  are  the  most  sensible  young  woman 
I  have  met  for  years ! "  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, admiringly.  "  Your  choice  does  you 
infinite  honour,  for  it  suggests  good 
common  sense.  You're  an  excellent  little 
housekeeper,  I'll  warrant." 

"  I  hope  to  be  one  sood,  sir,"  said  Ella, 
demurely. 

"  Oh  dear  me ;  then  somebody's  a  lucky 
dog,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  roguishly. 

"  He  has  a  good  father,  sir,  which  is 
certainly  something  to  be  thankful  for." 

"Egad,  that's  news  to  hear  nowadays," 
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ejaculated  the  old  fellow  with  a  harsh 
laugh.  "  My  own  experience  is  that  sons 
care  deuced  little  about  their  fathers,  or 
their  fathers'  wishes,  and  arc  grateful  for 
nothing  that  is  done  for  them.  It's  all  take 
and  no  give  with  them — not  even  thanks." 

"  Perhaps  they  are  sometimes  misunder- 
stood," said  Gracie,  timidly,  conscious  of 
having  done  little  up  to  this  point  to 
further  her  friend's  interest,  and  thinking 
she  had  found  her  opportunity. 

"  There's  no  misunderstanding  at  all 
about  it,  miss  !  "  cried  the  old  gentleman, 
furiously.  "  « It's  flat,'  'I  won't,'  and  '  I 
shan't.'  When  a  tom-cat  flies  in  your  face, 
you  don't  talk  of  hia  misunderstanding." 

"  I  would  never  marry  a  man  who  flew  in 
his  father's  face,"  observed  Ella,  decisively. 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,  my  dear," 
said  the  old  gentleman,  approvingly. 
"  However,  this  is  not  business,  and  I 
have  very  little  time  to  spend,  even  in 
such  charming  society." 

He  set  his  wig  straight,  -which  had  been 
pushed  a  little  awry,  when  Ella  and  he 
leant  over  the  cabinet  together,  and  his 
voice  became  suddenly  hard  and  metallic. 
"  It  is  very  strange  that  you  young  ladies 
should  have  been  commissioned  to  treat ; 
but  who  are  the  parties  ?  "What  do  they 
want  ?    Do  I  know  their  names  ?  " 

"Yes,  Mr.  Landon,  you  know  their 
names." 

"  I  thought  so ;  otherwise  the  proceed- 
ing would  have  been  most  unusual.  '  Ray, 
Ray ; '  your  name  is  not  familiar  to  me." 

"  That  is  Miss  Ray,  sir,  I  am  no  relation, 
only  an  intimate  friend.  My  name  is  Ella 
Mayne." 

"  Why,  that's  the  girl  my  son  is  making  a 
fool  of  himself  about !  "  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, rising  from  his  seat,  and  speaking 
very  angrily.  "You  said  you  were  come 
about  a  contract."  Yet  even  then  he 
turned  and  scowled  at  Gracie,  not  at  Ella. 

"Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  a  marriage  con- 
tract," murmured  Ella,  demurely.  "  I  came 
to  assure  you  that  I  could  not  become  your 
son's  wife  without  your  approbation.  He 
is  not  so  disobedient  as  you  imagine.  He 
will  do  anything — anything  to  please  you." 

"  Such  as  giving  up  Miss  Mayne  ?  " 
snapped  the  old  gentleman ;  "  well,  let  him 
begin  with  that  then." 

"  Well,  no,  sir,  he  thought  of  beginning 
his  new  course  of  obedience  and  duty  by 
giving  up  his  present  profession,  which  is  as 
distasteful  to  me  as  it  is  to  you,  and  coming 
into  partnership,  or  to  assist  you  in  your 
business  in  any  way  you  thought  proper." 


"  Are  you  sure  of  this,  young  woman  ?  " 

"  He  has  passed  his  word  to  me,  sir,  to 
that  effect.  I  have  used  my  influence, 
such  as  it  is,  to  persuade  him  to  this 
course ;  and  if  you  are  still  obdurate  as 
regards  our  marriage,  I  shall  at  least  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  having  reconciled 
to  a  loving  father — for  I  am  sure  you  do 
love  him  dearly,  as  he  loves  you — the  man 
I  love  best  in  the  world." 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  deal  of  loving  in 
you,  Miss  Ella,"  sneered  the  old  man,  but 
there  was  a  tenderness  mingled  with  the 
sneer  which  took  away  half  its  sting. 
"  You  are  a  couple  of  babies,  you  and 
he  :  mere  babies.  In  your  case,  indeed,  it 
doesn't  make  so  much  difference.  I  don't 
object  to  youth  in  women " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  look- 
ing in  again,  "  Mr.  Villette  says " 

"  Go  to  the  devil,"  roared  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  and  the  obedient  clerk  incontinently 
fled,  and  was  beheld  no  more. 

"  I  say,  Miss  Ella,  that  my  son  is  a 
mere  boy  at  school." 

"  It  is  true  he  is  at  present  but  a  gentle- 
man-cadet," urged  Ella,  "  but  he  may  be 
a  member  of  your  house  to-morrow,  if  you 
choose  to  make  him  so.  It  would  be  a 
great  position,  but  I  am  not  asking  it  on 
my  own  account,  dear  Mr.  Landon.  If  I 
could  have  brought  myself  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  breach  between  you  and  Cecil,  there 
would  have  been  no  material  obstacles  to 
our  union.  I  have  twenty-eight  thousand 
pounds  of  my  own,  and  perhaps  if  that 
were  added  to  his  capital  in  business " 

"  No,  Miss  Ella,  no,"  interrupted  the  old 
man  with  dignity.  "  0  ur  house  is  in  want  of 
no  woman's  money.  That  would  be  settled 
on  you  and  the  children,  that  is  supposing 
— no,  no,  I  don't  mean  that " — for  the  two 
young  ladies  were  cochineal —  "  I  mean, 
supposing  I  were  ever  brought  to  consent 
to  this  marriage." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  think  you  have  consented," 
exclaimed  Gracie,  pleadingly. 

"I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind, 
Miss — Miss  what's  your  name  ?  "  replied  the 
old  gentleman  very  irritably.  "  Girls  have 
no  business  to  think,  nor  boys  either.  It 
is  their  fathers  who  should  think  for 
them :  but  I  daresay  your  father  doesn't 
open  his  mouth  in  his  own  house." 

At  this  fancy  picture  of  the  commissary, 
Ella,  afraid  to  laugh,  experienced  all  the 
premonitory  signs  of  suffocation,  and  even 
Gracie,  though  very  much  alarmed,  could 
not  restrain  a  smile.  "  Yes,"  he  went  on, 
"to  you,  and  such  as  you,  miss,  I  fear 
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filial  obedience  is  only  a  matter  for  jesting. 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  your  friend  here, 
Miss  Ella — though  I  have  a  bone  to  pick 
with  her  still,  and  don't  intend  to  forgive 
her  yet  by  any  means ;  and  have  not 
given  in  at  all,  mind  that,  or  promised  my 
consent  in  any  way  to  her  union  with  my 
son — in  her  case,  I  say,  I  will  answer  for 
her,  that  she  has  at  least  shown  herself  to 
be  a  good  daughter.  That  she  is  submis- 
sive and  tractable,  and  obeys  as  well  as 

loves  her  father Bless  my  soul,  what's 

the  matter  with  her  ?  " 

Ella's  dark  face — for  though  so  beautiful 
it  was  very  dark,  being  almost  of  Spanish 
hue — had  grown  pale  to  the  very  lips. 

"  She  has  lost  her  father,  Mr.  Landon," 
whispered  Gracie. 

"  Then  why  didn't  you  tell  me  so  be- 
fore ?  "  snapped  the  old  gentleman ;  poor 
Gracie,  it  seemed,  was  always  doomed  to 
excite  his  ire ;  "  your  neglect,  you  see,  has 
caused  me  to  give  her  pain.  It  is  not, 
however,  given  to  the  memory  of  every 
father  to  excite  such  emotion.  Ella,  my 
dear,  since  you  have  shown  yourself  so 
good  a  daughter,  I  had  almost  a  mind  to 
say — if  this  son  of  mine  is  really  prepared 
to  listen  to  reason,  and  to  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  of  commerce  at  once — that  I 
will  accept  you  for  my  daughter-in-law. 
I  owe  you  something  for  having  brought 
the  tears  to  your  pretty  eyes." 

"  I  shed  no  tears,  sir,"  said  Ella,  in  that 
hard,  almost  defiant  tone,  with  which  her 
friend  was  by  this  time  not  wholly  un- 
familiar, though  its  strangeness  never 
failed  to  strike  her. 

"  Well,  if  you  didn't  cry,  you  lost  your 
colour ;  and  that  showed  me,  you  know, 
there  was  something  amiss  in  the  fabric — 
I  mean  that  I  touched  upon  a  tender  string. 
I  say,  if  you'll  bring  Cecil  here,  a  penitent, 
and  prepared  to  obey  my  wishes,  we  may 
all  three,  perhaps,  go  into  partnership  to- 
gether— he  with  me,  and  you  with  him." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Landon,  how  good  you  are !  " 
exclaimed  Ella,  the  colour  returning  to  her 
cheeks  in  a  sudden  flush,  and  the  lovelight 
sparkling  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  how  good  you  are  !  "  echoed 
Gracie,  trembling  with  delight  at  her 
friend's  success. 

"  I  daresay,"  answered  the  old  gentle- 
man, sardonically.  "  I  am  afraid,  Miss 
Ray,  you  are  one  of  those  young  ladies 
who  think  every  man  good  whom  you  have 
succeeded  in  twisting  round  your  little 
finger.  I  feel  I  have  been  made  a  fool  of, 
but  I  know  which  of  you  has  done  it.     It 


would  never  have  entered  into  Ella's  head 
— of  that  I  am  convinced — to  play  such  a 
trick  upon  me." 

"  Well,  really,"  began  Gracie,  her  gentle 
nature  moved  by  a  justifiable  indignation 
— then  she  stopped,  feeling  that  it  was 
Ella's  part  to  defend  her  from  so  un- 
founded an  accusation. 

"  Well,  you  see,  dear  Mr.  Landon,"  said 
Ella  gravely,  "it  was  only  natural  that 
Gracie  should  interest  herself  in  her 
friend's  happiness." 

"  Aye,  I  see,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"  In  other  words,  your  friend  is  a  born 
match-maker ;  well,  that  is  a  weakness 
which  she  inherits  in  common  with  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  her  sex,  so  we  will  say 
no  more  about  it ;  and  now,  since  the  con- 
tract is  arranged — you  rogues — there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  done  except  to  sign  and 
seal."     Whereupon  he  kissed  them  both. 

"  There  !  "  cried  he  triumphantly,  while 
Ella  laughed,  and  Gracie  looked  rather 
resentful  (though  none  the  less  pretty 
upon  that  account),  "  if  I  have  been  de- 
ceived, I  have  got  something  out  of  the 
transaction.  I  have  now  no  more  time  to 
waste,  so  you  must  both  be  off ;  and  mind, 
Ella,  I  have  a  line  from  Cecil  by  the  second 
post  to-morrow.  There  is  only  one  thing  I 
am  afraid  you  will  object  to " 

"  There  is  nothing,  dear  Mr.  Landon," 
interrupted  Ella,  softly,  "if  you  only  say 
you  wish  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  screwing  his  eyes  up  tighter 
than  ever,  and  with  his  face  in  a  thousand 
puckers,  "if  my  son  does  intend  to  take  to 
business,  I  should  like  him  to  become 
domestic  also;  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  marriage  of  yours  must  come  off  im- 
mediately." 

"  Since  it  is  to  oblige  you,  dear  Mr. 
Landon "  answered  Ella,  demurely. 

"  There,  get  along  with  you  both,"  in- 
terrupted the  old  gentleman  with  a  grin ; 
"and  if  ever  that  fool  Withers  admits 
ladies  again  into  my  waiting-room,  I'll 
have  him  drowned  in  an  indigo  vat." 

With  that  he  opened  the  door,  and  dis- 
missed his  visitors  with  a  curt  nod  (for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Withers),  such  as  he  was 
wont  to  use  when  parting  with  business 
clients. 

The  next  moment  Ella  and  Gracie 
found  themselves  in  the  lift,  descending 
smoothly,  and  clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  You  are  the  most  wonderful  girl  that 
ever  was,"  whispered  Gracie,  admiringly. 

"  And  you  are  the  best,  my  darling.     I 
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am  afraid  my  papa-in-law  that  is  to  be 
was  very  rude  to  you." 

"  Well,  lie  was — rather,"  said  Gracie, 
candidly.  "  The  very  sight  of  me,  or,  at 
all  events,  any  word  I  ventured  to  speak, 
seemed  to  have  the  same  effect  on  him  as  a 
red  rag  on  a  bull." 

"  Well,  you  see  he  doesn't  like  scarlet," 
said  Ella,  the  remembrance  of  her  fortu- 
nate choice  of  colours  striking  her  very 
comically.  "  The  fact  is,  you  were  the — 
what -do -you -call -'em  ?  —  the  man  who 
waves  the  flag,  and  enrages  the  animal ; 
while  I  was  the  matador  who  brings  him 
down.  In  fact  he  was  irritated  at  our  little 
deception — well,  at  my  deception,  then,  if 
you  prefer  to  call  it  so — and  not  liking  to 
be  angry  with  me,  he  gave  you  the  whole 
benefit  of  his  indignation.  He  wouldn't 
have  kissed  you,  you  know,"  she  added, 
slyly,  "  if  he  hadn't  liked  you." 

"I  thought  that  very  impertinent,"  said 
Gracie,  gravely;  and  then  she  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  opinion  above  mentioned, 
that  the  character  of  Mr.  Landon,  senior, 
was  of  a  Turkish  type. 

Ella,  full  of  high  spirits,  had  almost  re- 
marked, "  Never  mind,  Gracie,  I  will  not 
tell  Mr.  Darall,"  but  fortunately  she  re- 
strained herself,  and  substituted  for  that 
observation,  "  Oh,  it  is  only  his  way,  and 
I  confess  I  like  it  immensely." 

"  I  don't  like  it  at  all,"  said  Gracie,  still 
ruffled  by  the  indignity. 

"Then  consider  you  have  suffered  for 
my  sake,  my  darling." 

"  I  am  not  sure  I  would  go  through  it 
again,  even  for  that,"  returned  Gracie, 
laughing  aloud,  however,  in  spite  of  herself. 

"He  did  'scrub,'"  said  Ella,  thought- 
fully.    "Now,  Cecil " 

"  For  shame  !  "  said  Gracie ;  u  I  won't 
hear  anything  about  it." 

But  both  the  young  ladies  laughed  very 
pleasantly  for  all  that,  so  that  the  cab  in 
which  they  drove  through  Wethermill- 
street  was  likened  by  a  young  City  wit  to  a 
musical-box  on  wheels.  By  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  steamboat  wharf,  however, 
they  had  got  very  grave  again  in  discuss- 
ing Ella's  future. 

"By-the-bye,  I  suppose,"  said  Gracie, 
suddenly,  "  Mr.  Cecil  Landon  has  quite 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  leaving  the  army, 
and  taking  to  a  commercial  life  ?  " 

"Well,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  pro- 
position at  present,"  returned  Ella,  quietly. 

"  But,  oh  Ella,  how  can  you  be  sure  ?  " 

"Well,  Cecil  is  very  good,  my  dear; 
that  of  course  he  is  in  the  usual  accept- 


ance of  the  term,  but  also  in  the  sense 
in  which  his  father  said  men  were  good  in 
your  eyes."  And  she  imitated  the  winding 
of  floss  silk  upon  her  little  finger. 

CHAPTER   XVII.      A   DEAD   LIFT. 

On  the  evening  of  the  visit  of  the  two 
young  ladies,  Cecil  looked  in  at  Hawthorne 
Lodge  as  usual,  having  obtained  leave  from 
Sir  Hercules  to  do  so  at  the  request  of 
Colonel  Juxon,  who  had  been  urged  to  use 
his  influence  to  that  end  by  Ella — which  is 
the  house- that- Jack-built  system  in  vogue 
everywhere  where  interest  is  made. 

One  of  the  effects  of  it  was  to  bring 
Mr.  Cecil  Landon  under  the  governor's 
eye  without  reference — which  was  hitherto 
unprecedented — to  his  crimes  and  pecca- 
dilloes ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
old  warrior  somewhat  "  cottoned  "  to  the 
young  fellow,  and  repented  of  the  opinion 
that  he  had  formed  to  his  prejudice.  There 
was  a  certain  bright  audacity — even  his 
enemies  had  no  worse  name  for  it  than 
an  "  agreeable  impudence  " — about  Cecil, 
which  took  the  fancy  of  most  men,  and 
still  more  of  women. 

"  If  the  lad  had  a  little  more  sense  of 
discipline,"  Sir  Hercules  had  observed  to 
the  colonel — whom  we  should  say,  however, 
he  imagined  to  be  personally  attached  to 
Landon — "  he  would  make  a  deuced  fine 
soldier." 

"  Horse  soldier,"  said  the  colonel,  cyni- 
cally. 

"  Well,  yes,  perhaps  I  should  have  said 
'  horse  soldier; '"  and  the  two  old  fellows 
wagged  their  heads,  in  a  manner  that  was 
far  from  complimentary  to  the  cavalry 
branch  of  Her  Majesty's  service. 

"  There  is  something  frank  and  dashing 
about  him,  however,"  continued  the  go- 
vernor; "a  certain  freedom " 

"Damn  his  impudence,  yes,"  broke  in 
the  colonel.  "  He  would  make  a  most 
excellent  officer,  if  we  had  war  with  the 
Amazons  :  he  would  do  great  execution 
among  the  women,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Prom  which  outbreak  Sir  Hercules 
Plummet,  K.C.B.,  began  to  understand  that 
he  had  been  mistaken  as  to  the  personal 
interest  felt  by  his  old  companion-in-arms, 
in  Gentleman- cadet  Landon.  This  by  no 
means,  however,  altered-  his  own  views 
with  respect  to  him ;  and  the  more  so, 
since  Ella  happened  to  sit  next  to  Sir 
Hercules  at  dinner,  one  evening  about  this 
period,  and  made  herself  especially  agree- 
able to  him.  The  tough  old  general  had 
a  tender  spot  in  his  heart  still,  and  had 
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been  always  on  terms  of  amity  with  the 
Amazons,  with  the  exception  of  his  own 
Thalestris — Lady  Plummet. 

"Why,  Cecil  dear,  what  makes  yon  so 
radiant  ? "  inquired  Ella,  as  the  young 
fellow  came  smiling  into  the  little  drawing- 
room,  the  colonel  being  conveniently  oc- 
cupied with  his  cigar  in  the  adjoining 
apartment.  "  Tou  must  be  the  bearer  of 
some  good  news." 

"  To  see  you,  darling,  is  to  become 
radiant — by  reflection,"  returned  Cecil 
gallantly  ;  "  but  you  are  so  far  right  that 
I  have  just  been  put  in  good  spirits  by 
Sir  Hercules — and  a  very  jolly  old  fellow 
he  is,  when  you  come  to  know  him.  He 
says  that,  provided  I  don't  '  make  a  fool  of 
myself  as  usual ' — that  was  his  way  of 
putting  it — there  is  every  probability  of 
my  '  going  out '  in  the  same  batch  with 
Darall,  and  quite  on  the  cards  that  I  shall 
get  the  Sappers." 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  want  to  get  the 
Sappers,"  replied  Ella,  tapping  his  cheek 
with  the  bouquet  he  had  just  brought  for 
her,  as  his  custom  was.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
are  a  little  changeable,  dear  Cecil." 

"  Not  I ;  I  am  as  constant  as  the  needle 
to  the  north.  But,  somehow,  I  have  got 
to  like  old  Darall  so  much,  that  I  would 
do  almost  anything  to  keep  with  him." 

"  What,  even  work  ?  " 

"  Yes,  even  work,  Ella.  I  hate  plan- 
drawing,  and  all  that,  but  still,  if  we  got 
in  the  same  corps,  we  should  be  at  Chatham 
together  ever  so  long ;  and  then,"  added 
he,  with  a  briskness  that  betrayed  the  after- 
thought, "  in  case  the  governor  proves  im- 
placable, one  gets  choice  of  quarters  in  the 
Engineers,  so  that  even  quite  poor  fellows 
in  it  get  on  very  well,  as  married  men." 

"  But  we  shall  not  be  quite  poor,  in  any 
case,  Cecil." 

"  Well,  of  course  not ;  but  I  shall  feel 
more  comfortable  if  I  bring  some  grist  to 
our  mill  that  way,  however  little.  One 
doesn't  like  to  be  entirely  dependent,  even 
upon  one's  wife." 

?  Doesn't  one  ?  "  said  Ella  gravely.  "  I 
think,  when  two  become  one,  there  should 
be  no  thought  as  to  which  of  them  supplies 
the  mere  money.  However,  I  should 
indeed  regret  if  I  should  prove  the  cause 
of  what  should  have  been  your  own  being 
directed  from  you  to  other  channels.  It 
would,  believe  me,  dear  Cecil,  embitter  a 
cup  however  otherwise  crowned  with 
happiness." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  that,  Ella.  What 
is    any    inheritance   compared   with    the 


future  1  have  found  in  you  ?  Moreover,  I 
shall  have  one  thing  that  even  my  father 
cannotgive  me — a  certain  position.  Iknow 
you  laugh  at  all  that  with  your  advanced 
ideas  ;  but  I  confess  that  to  have  '  cut  the 
shop,'  as  the  vulgar  say — — " 

"  Don't  say  what  the  vulgar  say,  Cecil," 
interrupted  Ella  gravely,  "  it  does  not 
become  you.  And  remember  '  cutting  the 
shop,'  as  you  have  expressed  it,  involves 
more  or  less  an  estrangement  from  a  kind 
and  loving  father ;  the  heaviest  cross  he 
has  to  bear  in  life  is  the  fact  that  your 
ways  in  it  and  his  are  divided.  Oh,  dear 
Cecil,  why  should  it  be  so  ?  " 

"  Why  should  it  ?  You  wouldn't  have 
me  take  to  dyeing,  I  suppose  ?  The  thought 
sometimes  comes  across  me  that  the  very 
uniform  I  wear  may  have  been  in  my 
father's  vats,  and  I  assure  you  it  gives  me 
quite  a  shudder." 

"  I  cannot  understand  that  feeling,  dear 
Cecil ;  and  we  will  not  argue  about  it. 
Supposing,  however,  that  you  are  ashamed 
of  your  father's  trade ;  is  there  not  a  greater 
shame  in  the  being  alienated  from  your 
father's  heart  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  there  is  no  alienation;  the  governor 
and  I  are  not  bad  friends,"  said  Cecil 
carelessly.  "  He  takes  his  way,  and  I 
mine — that's  all.  We  are  both  perhaps  a 
trifle  obstinate  :  and  it's  just  as  well  that 
we  should  not  be  too  much  together.  He 
gets  on  very  well  without  me,  you  may 
take  my  word  for  it.  He  is  not  quite  so 
sentimental,  I  don't  say  as  you,  because 
you  are  all  sentiment,  but  as  you  imagine 
him  to  be,  my  darling." 

"He  is  very  fond  of  you,  Cecil,"  said 
Ella  softly. 

"  Yes,  he  is  fond  of  me,  I  daresay,  in  a 
sort  of  way.  But  you  don't  understand, 
dear  Ella — jou  have  not  had  to  deal  with 
a  governor  who  has  not  a  single  idea  in 
common  with  yourself,  and  who  insists 
upon  your  accepting  his  views.  Here  is  the 
question  of  our  marriage,  for  instance.  You 
think  he  will  give  in,  but  I  know  better." 

"  Cecil,  darling,"  cried  Ella,  putting  a 
little  hand  on  each  of  his  shoulders,  "your 
father  has  given  in." 

"  What  ?  Have  you  heard  from  him  ? 
It  is  inconceivable." 

"  He  has  seen  me,  spoken  to  me — kissed 
me  !  I  went  up  yesterday  to  Wethermill- 
street,  and  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den ;  I 
call  him  so  because  of  his  magnanimity. 
His  roar  is  worse  than  his  bite,  Cecil.  He 
was  very  kind,  and  gentle,  and  good  to  me." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say,  you  cunning 
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puss,  you  have  really  got  the  governor's 
consent  to  our  marriage.  How  did  you 
manage  it  ?  Did  you  venture  on  the  ex- 
pedition all  alone  ?  And  how  did  you  pass 
the  enchanted  portal  ?  I  have  always 
found  a  dragon  of  a  clerk  in  the  passage, 
who  wants  to  know  my  business  with  my 
own  father.  Everything  is  business,  busi- 
ness, business,  in  that  hateful  hole." 

"I  found  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  there," 
said  Ella  quietly.  "But  to  be  sure  I 
made  a  conquest.  If  you  jilt  me,  sir, 
your  papa  will  marry  me  to-morrow." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it — who  wouldn't?" 
replied  Cecil  fondly.  "  I  can  scarcely, 
however,  believe  your  story  yet.  It  seems 
like  an  incongruous  dream,  or  an  extrava- 
ganza on  the  stage.  The  idea  of  such  a 
beautiful  fairy  venturing  into  such  a 
place  as  Wethermill-street !  A  Cave  of 
Invoices  !  The  Den  of  the  Dyer  !  Coloured 
Effects !  Subjugation  of  the  Enchanter 
by  means  of  Natural  Beauty  unaided  by 
his  wares  !  Vat's  Vat,  or  The  Mystery — 
which  I  am  still  '  dyeing '  to  hear.  I 
believe  I  could  have  written  punning  ex- 
travaganzas myself,  if  my  martial  soul  had 
not  cried  '  To  arms  ! '  " 

"I  am  glad  my  news  has  put  you  into 
such  good  spirits,  darling  ;  though  I  won't 
have  you  laugh  at  your  father.  If  he  is 
an  enchanter,  he  is  a  good  one,  and  we 
have  every  cause  to  be  thankful  to  him. 
His  evident  delight  at  being  reconciled  to 
you — though  he  would  fain  have  concealed 
it,  for  he  is  as  proud  and  masterful  as 
somebody  else — would  have  gone  to  your 
heart,  I  know.  He  has  consented  to 
our  marriage  upon  one  condition,  which, 
though  you  may  think  it  a  little  hard  at 
first " 

"Condition!"  interrupted  Cecil  quickly, 
"  what  condition  ?  " 

"  Well,  darling,  we  must  give  up  that 
programme  of  our  future — I  shall  be  sorry 
for  your  sake,  though  not  for  my  own — 
and  consent  to  leave  the  army." 

"  What !  and  go  into  the  dyeing  trade ! " 

"Well,  yes,  my  darling,  instead  of  the 
killing  trade." 

She  spoke  with  a  light  smile,  which  was 
not,  however,  reflected  in  Cecil's  face. 

"That  is  quite  impossible,"  he  answered 
curtly.  "  When  my  father  made  that  a 
condition  of  promising  his  consent  to  our 
marriage,  he  knew  he  would  never  be 
called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise.  He  was 
very  sure  that  I  would  not  perform  my 
part  of  the  contract.  He  has  deceived 
you,  Ella,  and  knowingly  deceived  you." 


"No,  Cecil,  it  is  I  who  have  deceived 
him.  I  thought  that,  for  my  sake,  you 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  sacrifice  your 
own  inclinations'  so  far ;  and  I  promised 
for  you." 

She  had  drawn  herself  up  to  her  full 
height,  and  her  tones  had  an  unaccustomed 
firmness  and  dignity.  Cecil  cast  down  his 
eyes  in  the  presence  of  that  reproachful 
gaze,  and  followed  the  pattern  of  the 
carpet  with  his  foot. 

"  You  should  '  not  have  promised  for 
me,"  said  he,  sullenly. 

"I  trusted  in  your  word,  Cecil,"  answered 
she  coldly ;  "  it  was  there,  it  seems,  that 
I  made  the  mistake:" 

"In  my  word,  Ella  ?  I  do  not  understand 
you.  I  never  undertook — I  don't  say 
directly,  but  even  by  implication — to  make 
such  a  sacrifice;  to"  undergo  such  a 
humiliation.  For  your  sake,  of  course,  I 
would  submit  to  almost  anything " 

"Yesterday,  Cecil,  in  this  very  room," 
interrupted  she,  "you  said  these  words: 
'I  would  do  anything — anything — to  oblige 
my  father,  except  give  my  darling  up.' 
It  was  upon  the  faith  of  them  that  I  went 
up  to  Wethermill-street  to-day." 

"  Did  I  really  use  those  words  ?  "  said 
Cecil  hesitatingly. 

"  You  did.     Did  you  think  I  was  likely 

to  forget  them Oh !  Cecil,  Cecil,"  she 

suddenly  broke  forth,  "is  my  love  then 
of  such  little  worth,  that  it  cannot  be 
weighed  against  a  few  years  of  distasteful 
toil  ?  Nay,  it  will  not  be  toil ;  a  few 
hours  a  day,  perhaps,  passed  in  the  City 
instead  of  the  camp.  Your  future  will 
be  assured,  and — what  is  better  far,  believe 
me,  than  any  fortune — your  place  assured 
in  your  father's  heart.  If  such  a  con- 
sideration does  not  move  you,  it  will  be 
useless,  I  fear,  for  me  to  add,  as  an  in- 
ducement, that  your  father  wishes  us  to 
be  married  immediately." 

It  was  her  turn  now  to  cast  down  her 
eyes,  and  for  her  lover  to  lift  his  to  her 
blushing  face.  She  had  felt  that  she  was 
playing  her  last  card,  but  it  was  a  winning 
one. 

"My  darling,"  cried  he,  folding  her  in  his 
arms,  "I  will  go  to  Wethermill-street  to- 
morrow, if  you  are  really  to  come  with  me." 

His  lips  did  not  utter  another  word, 
being  otherwise  employed. 

"Ahem,  ahem  !  "  cried  the  colonel,  who 
entered  the  room  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
with  no  little  precautionary  noise,  but 
which  nevertheless  had  not  had  the  desired 
effect.     "I  really  can't  crack  my  throat 
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with  any  more  aheins.  I  never  saw  two 
young  people  so  very  much  engaged  as  you 
are ;  never  !  " 

"  The  occasion  must  excuse  us,  colonel," 
said  Landon,  who  had  certainly  consider- 
able presence  of  mind — "  The  cheek  of  a 
whole  regiment  of  dragoons,"  was  his  host's 
term  for  it — "but  the  fact  is,  my  father  has 
to-day  given  his  consent  to  our  marriage." 

"  The  devil  he  has,"  said  the  colonel, 
in  no  very  congratulatory  tone  of  voice. 

"  Thank  you,  Uncle  Gerard,  for  your 
felicitations,"  said  Ella,  with  a  pretty 
curtsy. 

Then  they  all  three  had  a  hearty  laugh, 
and  two  of  them  at  least  a  happy  evening. 

But  when  Cecil  had  gone,  and  Ella  had 
retired  to  her  room,  the  smile  faded  from 
her  lips,  just  as  it  had  done  the  night 
before,  and  a  shadow  quenched  the  sun- 
shine of  her  heart.  The  cause  was  not  the 
same,  though  the  same  cause  for  sadness 
still  existed.  Her  present  pain  arose  from 
the  very  contemplation  of  her  present 
happiness,  or,  rather,  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  secured.  She  could  not 
forget  the  gloom  that  had  come  over 
Cecil's  face,  when  she  mentioned  the  con-, 
dition  of  his  father's  consent  to  their 
union.  With  such  a  bliss  in  prospect — 
though  it  was  true  he  had  not  then  been 
told  how  near  it  was — his  face  should 
have  worn  no  gloom.  What  conditions 
would  have  chilled  her  tone,  or  dulled  the 
lovelight  in  her  eyes  ?  "  None,  none,"  her 
heart  replied  with  passionate  beat.  Was 
she  giving,  then,  more  of  love  than  she 
was  receiving  ?  A  question  not  to  be 
asked ;  and  yet,  as  she  sat  at  her  open 
window,  under  the  quiet  stars,  she  felt 
compelled  to  put  it,  and  to  have  it 
answered.  She  had  had  to  remind  him 
of  his  words  of  promise,  and  even  then  he 
had  hesitated  to  fulfil  them.  She  felt 
ashamed  and  humbled.  There  had  been 
a  moment,  though  her  tones  had — she 
thanked  Heaven — been  gentle  even  then, 
and  her  gaze  loving,  when  she  had  felt 
far  from  humble,  when  her  heart  was 
full  of  scorn  and  passion,  and  it  had 
cost  her  a  great  effort  to  keep  voice  and 
eye  in  subjection.  With  many  a  pair  of 
lovers  there  have  been,  doubtless,  such 
times  with  one  or  the  other,  when  a  word 
or  a  look  —  speaking  the  truth  within 
them — would  have  divided  their  ways  for 
ever ;  but  it  seemed  to  poor  Ella  that  it 
had  been  the  case  with  her  alone  of  all 
fond  maidens.  If  she  had  spoken  her 
mind,    those   words — she    felt    it — would 


have  been  the  last  between  her  and  him 
to  whom  her  whole  being  was  devoted. 
She  had  not  spoken  them,  it  was  true,  and 
that  burning  indignation,  and  jealousy  of 
she  knew  not  what,  had  passed  away  from 
her  soul  for  that  time;  but  might  they 
not  return  on  some  other  occasion,  and 
prove  her  ruin  ? 

She  had  carried  her  point,  but  she  had 
had  to  use  her  last  argument ;  she  had 
been  victorious,  but  not  without  the  help 
of  her  reserves.  And  was  there  not  future 
danger  to  her  in  the  victory  itself  ?  There 
came  into  her  mind  something  that  her 
uncle  had  once  told  her  about  the  tests 
applied  to  bridges :  how  a  very  great  strain 
— greater,  it  was  hoped,  than  they  would 
ever  have  to  bear — was  made  upon  them, 
and  if  they  bore  it,  they  were  judged 
strong  enough. 

"But  does  not  such  a  strain  weaken  the 
bridge  ?  "  she  had  inquired. 

"  Undoubtedly  it  does,"  he  had  replied  ; 
"but  that  is  the  only  way  we  have  of 
properly  testing  them." 

She  had  tested  her  bridge,  and  it  had 
carried  her  over  in  safety.  But  had  not 
the  experiment  weakened  it  ?  For  the 
moment  Cecil  was  her  slave.  The  im- 
mediate prospect  of  his  bliss  had  mastered 
him.  If  it  had  failed  to  do  so,  she  would 
have  been  powerless  indeed.  Blinded  by 
passion  he  had  consented — though  not 
without  resistance — to  embrace  a  calling 
that  was  hateful  to  him.  But  when  the 
passion  had  passed  away,  and  the  calling 
remained,  how  would  it  be  with  him  ;  and 
might  he  not  repent  of  the  sacrifice  ? 

At  present  Cecil  felt  certainly  no  re- 
pentance, though  his  view  of  the  case  was 
not,  perhaps,  exactly  as  Ella  pictured  it. 
He  walked  back  to  the  Academy  with  heart 
elate  and  step  as  light  as  air. 

"Darall,  old  fellow,"  cried  he,  breaking 
in  upon  his  friend,  who  was  working  in  his 
room  as  usual,  "  I  have  been  and  done  it." 

"Done  what?  "  inquired  Darall,  with  a 
glance  at  the  other  two  occupants  of  the 
apartment,  who  were  apparently  fast 
asleep;  but  you  can  never  tell  when  a 
cadet  is  asleep,  nor — perhaps  it  should  be 
added — did  Darall  know  what  Landon 
might  have  done. 

"  I'm  as  bad  as  married.  Tou  have 
heard  of  dying  for  love.  Well,  I  have 
given  up  my  profession  for  love,  and 
become  a  dyer." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

It  cost  his  friend  a  great  deal  of  explana- 
tion and  protestation  before  he  did  believe 
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it,  and  even  then  the  result  was  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  know  your  own 
mind,  old  fellow,"  were  Darall's  conclud- 
ing words. 


TWOSHOES  TRIES  IT  ON. 


Very  ingenious  had  been  the  method 
by  which  39,999  Thomas  Twoshoes  had 
escaped  from  the  convict  prison  at  Talkham. 
It  was  while  he  was  at  work  with  a  gang 
of  four-and-twenty  others,  wheeling  bricks 
from  the  kiln  to  a  far-off  stack — a  long 
procession,  barrow  following  barrow,  and 
one  end  of  the  line  of  men  almost  beyond 
the  vision  of  the  warder  at  the  other. 
Twoshoes'  notion  was  that  he  himself 
should  be  built  into  the  stack.  Thus 
temporarily  entombed,  he  might  elude  the 
searchers  till  night  came,  and  brought  with 
it  a  quiet-  chance  of  stealing  away. 

Pluck  and  inventive  genius  are  esteemed 
even  by  convicts,  and  his  companions 
readily  promised  him  their  help.  Seizing 
a  favourable  opportunity,  Twoshoes  left 
his  barrow  and  bestowed  himself,  full 
length,  on  top  of  the  stack ;  a  friend  placed 
two  planks  over  him,  to  save  him  from 
being  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  bricks 
which  nimble  fingers  quickly  built  above 
him.  More  and  yet  more  ;  the  barrows 
came  and  went,  and  the  bricks  flowed  in  a 
stream  that  seemed  perennial.  Long  before 
he  was  missed  Twoshoes  was  effectually 
concealed  from  sight. 

But  now  Mr.  Tightlock  realises  the 
terrible  truth.     He  is  "a  man  short." 

"  Twenty  -three,  twenty -four,  twenty- 
fi ". 

No,  not  twenty-five,  my  friend.  Count 
them  as  often  as  you  please,  you  cannot 
make  the  number  up.  The  twenty-fifth  is 
iThomas  Twoshoes,  and  he  has  undoubtedly 
disappeared. 

Then  followed  shrill  whistles  of  alarm, 
shot  answering  shot,  the  clanging  of  a 
distant  bell,  hurrying  footsteps  racing  to 
and  fro,  anxious  voices,  as  the  pursuers  in 
hot  search  draw  every  covert  for  the 
missing  man.  All  about  the  brickfield 
they  range  ;  in  among  the  brick  "  hacks," 
through  the  long  rank  grass  that  grows 
up  the  clay  heaps ;  in  dry  holes,  and  pits 
knee-deep  with  stagnant  mud ;  round  about 
the  very  brickstack  itself  wherein  their 
quarry  lay  hid.  They  are  like  hounds  at 
fault,  these  pursuers ;  casting  here  and  there, 
hunting  high   and  low ;   and  yet  unable 


to  come  upon  the  scent,  although,  in  truth, 
it  was  under  their  noses,  close  at  hand. 

Meanwhile,  Twoshoes  lay  close,  and  in 
spite  of  his  constrained  position — he  might 
have  been  a  big  brick  himself,  as  still  and 
motionless  as  his  millions  of  neighbours — 
chuckled  at  the  trick  he  had  played 
his  keepers.  He  was  uncomfortable,  of 
course ;  but  he  had  only  to  bide  his  time. 
Patiently  he  waited  through  the  long 
hours — waited  and  listened  to  the  prison- 
bell  which  tolled  the  passing  hours  ;  it  rang 
out  the  "  Recall  from  labour,"  the  time  for 
the  evening  meal,  the  time  for  taking  down 
hammocks  and  setting  the  night  guard. 

This  was  his  time  :  it  had  come  with 
the  last  bell.  Everything  was  quiet  now 
and  snug  for  the  night.  Now  with  infinite 
caution  he  prepared  to  set  himself  free. 
No  easy  task.  At  first  he  could  not  move, 
not  a  finger;  he  had  been  too  securely 
hidden;  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
bricks  refused  to  stir.  Was  he  doomed, 
then,  to  suffocation  within  a  living  grave 
just  when  escape  seemed  near  at  hand  ? 
With  one  supreme  effort  he  succeeded  in 
loosening  the  plank  above  ;  the  bricks 
rattled  down  noisily,  and  he  was  free. 
Free,  but  afraid  to  emerge  as  yet.  The 
stack  might  be  watched ;  the  noise  would 
betray  him.  No.  The  coast  was  clear,  he 
was  stiff  in  every  limb,  torn  and  bleeding ; 
but  he  ran  swiftly,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  to  a 
spot  where,  weeks  before,  he  had  hidden  a 
ragged  pair  of  blanket  trousers,  made  on  pur- 
pose for  such  a  chance  as  this.  Then  in  all 
haste  to  the  river's  edge ;  he  swam  across  ; 
divested  himself  of  his  convict  clothes,  and 
made  his  way,  fast  as  his  failing  strength 
would  suffer  him,  down  to  the  sea-coast, 
whence  he  embarked  and  landed  at  Fort 
Needham,  as  Prince  Boltikoff,  with  the 
consequences  already  described.* 

And  now  he  was  once  more  in  durance. 
The  chances  all  against  him  too,  his 
character  known  as  a  successful  prison- 
breaker,  and  he  himself  subject  to  peculiar 
disabilities  as  the  penalty  of  his  recent 
evasion.  It  was  not  only  that  they  shut 
him  up  for  days  in  a  semi-dark  cell,  with 
bread  only  to  eat  and  water  for  his  drink ; 
but  when  this  was  over,  and  he  rejoined 
his  comrades  on  the  works,  every  one  was 
warned  to  watch  him ;  and,  to  make  the 
process  easier,  he  was  clothed  in  a  bright 
yellow  suit — the  peculiar  brand  of  his 
recent  offence ;    worse   still,  they   loaded 


*  All  the  Year  Bound,  New  Series,  Vol.  16, 
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him  with  chains,  handicapping  him,  so  to 
speak,  with  extra  weight  for  the  race  he 
seemed  so  ready  to  run. 

These  chains,  how  irksome  they  were  ! 
Basils  were  riveted  on  to  his  ankles;  and 
between  them  hung  a  cumbrous  load  of 
rattling  links,  from  which,  night  or  day, 
sleeping  or  waking,  it  was  doomed  that 
he  should  never  be  free. 

He  was  a  cunning  old  convict  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Twoshoes,  having  had  much  ex- 
perience in  many  prisons  and  in  many 
lands.  This  present  punishment  was  not  to 
be  endured  for  long,  not  if  he  could  possibly 
help  it.  But  how  to  rid  himself  of  this 
intolerable  incubus  of  iron  ?  Escape  by 
actual  flight  was  now  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  would  not  give  him  another  chance. 
But  could  he  not  compass  his  release  from 
fetters,  if  not  from  the  prison  ?  He  was 
up  to  every  move  ;  one  or  another  might 
benefit  him. 

Why  not  "  try  it  on  ?  " 

Next  morning,  when  standing  on  parade 
preparatory  to  marching  out  to  work, 
Twoshoes  dropped  suddenly,  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  A  few  short,  convulsive  kicks, 
and  then  he  lay,  to  all  appearance,  lifeless 
and  stone  cold.  They  lifted  him  up  care- 
fully, and  carried  him  to  the  hospital.  The 
"  young  "  doctor,  the  assistant,  came  post- 
haste. Twoshoes  was  stripped,  his  irons 
removed ;  he  was  laid  in  a  warm  bed, 
restoratives  were  applied,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. Rigid  in  every  limb,  ghastly  white, 
it  seemed  as  life  was,  indeed,  extinct.  And 
yet  his  heart  beat,  the  temperature  of  his 
body  was  normal,  his  tongue  was  clean. 

The  "young"  doctor  was  fairly  puzzled. 
Next  appeared  the  senior  surgeon,  a  hard- 
headed  old  gentleman,  not  easily  imposed 
upon. 

"  A  fit,  eh  ?  Bring  some  hot  water — 
scalding  hot — from  the  boiler,  sharp's  the 
word.  It's  the  only  chance."  He  spoke 
in  loud  peremptory  tones.  "  Stay  ;  I'll  go 
with  you ; "  and  presently  he  returned, 
followed  by  a  nurse  carrying  a  huge  can, 
and  a  sponge. 

"Try  it  with  the  thermometer;  what 
does  it  register — one  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  degrees?  That  will  do.  Now,  Hoskins, 
mind  your  fingers;  throw  it  over  him. 
There !  " 

Splash  went  the  contents  of  the  can 
over  the  prostrate  Twoshoes.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous. 

He  jumped  from  the  bed,  yelling,  scream- 
ing, swearing,  threatening,  all  in  a  breath. 
He  was  burnt,  scalded  to  death,  the  skin 


was  peeling  from  his  body ;  he  could  not 
live  in  Buch  torments. 

"  Cold  water  !  ice  !  "  he  cried  with 
stentorian  voice. 

"  You've  had  it,"  said  the  doctor,  coolly. 
"  That  water  wasn't  hot.  It  came  straight 
from  the  pump;  and  you're  a  humbug, 
Twoshoes  ;  you  were  only  '  trying  it  on.'  " 

Hehad  been  trying  to  "  best  the  croaker," 
but  the  "  croaker,"  as  the  doctor  is  styled, 
had  got  the  "best"  so  far.  Twoshoes 
suffered  a  long  detention  on  short  allowance 
for  thio  unsuccessful  trick,  and  then  they 
put  on  his  chains  again  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  work. 

Two  days  later  they  found  him  hanging 
by  the  neck  in  his  cell.  He  was  cut  down 
promptly.  Life  was  not  yet  extinct.  A 
few  simple  remedies  restored  consciousness, 
and,  after  he  had  been  left  for  an  hour  to 
reflect  calmly  upon  the  crime  he  had  nearly 
committed,  the  chaplain  came  to  comfort 
him. 

Twoshoes  was  penitent.  He  saw  his 
error,  he  said.  It  was  remorse,  bitter 
remorse  for  a  past  sin.  The  memory  of 
a  great  crime — an  undiscovered  crime, 
which  he  had  committed  a  few  years 
before — pressed  down  on  him  with  a 
weight  so  awful  that  he  could  no  longer 
endure  to  live.  His  life  was  a  burthen  to 
him,  so  sorely  did  his  conscience  smite 
him.  When  he  lay  alone  in  his  narrow 
cell  in  the  silent  night-watches,  the  terrible 
recollection  of  the  deed  he  had  done 
goaded  him  nearly  to  madness. 

"  Last  night's  torture  wa3  the  keenest, 
sir,  of  all  I  ever  endured.  My  despondency 
and  self-reproach  rose  to  such  an  agonising 
height  that  I  determined  to  make  away 
with  myself.  You  know  the  rest.  But  it  is 
better  so  ;  it  is  better  that  I  should  live,  till 
I  meet  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  which 
is  no  more  than  I  deserve  for  my  crime." 

Then  he  proceeded,  with  tears  of  con- 
trition, to  confess  it  all. 

That  Tooley-street  murder — did  his 
reverence  remember  it  ?  The  hideous 
details,  the  mutilation,  the  absence  of 
motive,  and  the  terrible  mystery  which 
hung  over  it,  baffling  every  effort  of  the 
police,  even  to  this  very  day  ? 

"It  was  my  act,  sir,"  went  on  Two- 
shoes,  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  "  I 
murdered  her  in  cold  blood  ;  the  brand  of 
Cain  is  upon  me;  I  can  never  have  a 
moment's  peace  again,  never  again,  never, 
not  on  this  side  of  the  grave." 

The  good  man,  true  to  his  sacred  calling, 
poured  in  consolation,  and  tried  his  best 
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to  soothe  the  anguish  of  this  erring  but 
repentant  soul.  Then,  when  Twoshoes 
was  somewhat  calmer,  the  chaplain  left 
him,  and  went  to  make  his  report  to  the 
governor  of  the  prison. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the 
governor,  shortly. 

"  But  the  story  is  so  circumstantial,  all 
the  details  are  so  complete.  The  man 
himself  is  so  evidently  under  the  influence 

of    a  strong  feeling "   The   chaplain 

pleaded  hard. 

"  It's  an  old  game,  my  dear  Mr.  Bishop, 
old  as  the  hills.  I  have  had  dozens  of 
such  cases  before  me;  and  they  are  all 
alike — mere  shams." 

"  But  what  object  could  the  man  have 
in  assuming  guilt  that  is  not  his  ?  " 

"  Object  ?  To  avoid  work ;  to  get 
moved  to  a  county-prison,  to  be  tried  over 
again — to  escape  the  cross  irons  he  is  just 

now  wearing  on  his  legs What  is  it, 

Mr.  Bayliss  ?  "  This  to  a  warder  who  came 
to  the  door. 

"  The  noose,  sir ;  that  which  yon  Two- 
shoes  wanted  to  hang  himself  with." 

"What  of  it?" 

"  D'ye  see  this  knot,  sir  ?  The  rogue 
never  meant  the  noose  to  run  tight." 

"  He  never  meant  to  hang  himself  ?  " 
inquired  the  chaplain,  eagerly,  but  his 
face  fell. 

"  No,  sir,  he  was  only  '  trying  it  on.'  " 

Once  more  Twoshoes  had  missed  his 
mark,  although  the  chaplain  was  not 
satisfied  about  the  Tooley-street  crime. 
At  his  persistent  representation,  a  full 
statement  of  the  confession  was  forwarded 
to  the  Home  Office.  Meanwhile,  Two- 
shoes  returned  to  his  work  and  chains. 

A  week  or  two  later,  the  warder  who  had 
special  charge  of  him,  spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  that 
Twoshoes;  gets  talking  to  himself  all  day, 
and,  when  I  check  him,  he  looks  that 
wicked  I  hardly  durst  trust  him  to  handle 
a  pick  or  shovel." 

The  man's  conduct  was  certainly  strange 
— sometimes  moody  and  silent,  at  others 
perpetually  jabbering  to  himself  ;  gene- 
rally with  head  downcast  and  eyes  on  the 
ground,  except  when,  now  and  again,  he 
upturned  a  white  gleaming  eyeball,  with 
a  wicked  sidelong  glance.  Once  or  twice 
he  yelled  with  derisive  laughter,  then 
stood  on  his  head,  so  that  his  leg  chains 
hung  like  a  necklace  round  his  neck ; 
anon  he  took  to  devouring  clay;  last  of 
all  he  came  to  Mr.  Tightlock,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  go  home. 


"I  live  over  yonder,"  he  pointed  to  a 
distant  village,  with  spire  and  churchyard 
visible.     "  I  want  to  go  home." 

After  this  he  was  sent  into  the  hospital 
to  be  watched.  He  was  doubtless  "  doing 
the  barney,"  pretending  to  be  mad,  but 
of  this  only  the  doctor  could  give  positive 
proof.  The  chaplain  returned  with  re- 
newed vigour  to  the  cry  of  remorse.  It 
was  the  memory  of  the  murder  which  had 
driven  Twoshoes  out  of  his  mind. 

Shrewd  old  Doctor  MacManus  was  not 
so  ready  to  admit  the  madness.  To 
feign  insanity  is  a  common  practice  with 
convicts  ;  they  do  it  with  more  or  less 
ingenuity,  and  with  more  or  less  per- 
sistence, according  to  their  knowledge 
and  force  of  character,  and  if  Twoshoes 
was  "  doing  the  barney,"  he  did  it  ex- 
tremely well.  The  doctor  might  have  his 
suspicions,  but  they  were  not  very  readily 
confirmed — the  imitation  was  so  good, 
the  part  so  long  sustained. 

At  one  time  Twoshoes  took  up  a  parrot- 
like cry,  which  he  repeated  in  an  unvarying, 
lachrymose  sing-song  ;  rising~now  to  a  full 
diapason  of  sound,  then  sinking  into  a  low 
howl,  like  that  of  a  woe-begone  cur  baying 
at  the  moon. 

"  Twoshoes !  Twoshoes !  oh,  poor  Tommy 
Twoshoes  !  "  This  was  the  burthen  of  his 
refrain — continued  day  and  night — till  he 
drove  the  other  patients  in  hospital  nearly 
distracted ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
him  to  the  "  dumb  cell,"  a  place  constructed 
especially — a  cell  within  a  cell,  the  space 
between  rammed  with  sand,  so  that  not  a 
whisper  from  within  could  reach  the  outer 
air. 

Twoshoes  might  be  mad,  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  know  that  shouting  would 
not  avail  him  in  the  "dumb  cell."  His 
next  act  was  to  refuse  all  food.  Every 
scrap  they  brought  him  he  rejected;  at 
first  the  regular  diet ;  then,  in  order  to 
test  him,  the  doctor  sent  up  savoury  stews 
and  toothsome  sweets.  Twoshoes  was  not 
to  be  caught  in  a  trap.  Even  a  glass  of 
champagne  he  indignantly  knocked  out  of 
the  nurse's  hand. 

But  he  could  not  be  suffered  to  starve 
himself  to  death.  After  five  days  they  fed 
him  with  a  stomach-pump,  although  he 
resisted  violently.  Again  he  showed 
wisdom,  and  relinquished  an  attempt 
which  he  found  to  be  futile.  He  went 
to  the  other  extreme ;  and  devoured  all 
on  which  he  could  lay  hands,  including 
his  blankets  torn  into  bits  resembling 
pancakes,  stones   in  the   exercising-yard, 
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and  part  of  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  This 
diet  ere  long  made  him  excessively  ill, 
and  he  suffered  such  torments  from  in- 
digestion that  he  returned  gladly  to  more 
■wholesome  food.  ]STow  he  had  accesses  of 
violent  rage ;  he  threatened  every  soul  who 
approached  him,  he  would  kill  the  doctor 
as  he  had  already  murdered  that  woman. 

"  There,"  said  the  chaplain,  who  was 
told  of  this  speech,  "  I  felt  I  could  not  be 
mistaken." 

But  he  was  ;  for  just  about  this  time  a 
reply  was  received  from  the  Home  Office, 
satisfactorily  showing  that  Twoshoes  was 
safe  in  another  prison,  at  the  very  time  he 
pretended  he  had  committed  the  crime  in 
Tooley-street. 

This  fresh  proof  of  the  convict's  in- 
corrigible duplicity  roused  the  doctor  to 
further  efforts.  It  became  almost  a  point 
of  professional  etiquette  with  him  to  find 
Twoshoes  out.  Yet  was  he  baffled,  day 
after  day,  at  every  turn.  As  a  last  re- 
source he  determined  to  try  galvanism. 
The  battery  was  prepared ;  Twoshoes  was 
led  forth  grinning.  To  the  officials  he 
made  a  low  bow,  and  expressed  his  thanks 
courteously  in  a  few  words  of  choice  French. 
He  was  grateful  for  their  hospitality,  but 
would  not  intrude  further. 

"I  shall  go  home,"  he  said  airily;  but 
just  then  came  the  first  shock  from  the 
machine. 

"  Wha what's  this  mean? "  he  splut- 
tered out.  "  What  'yer  doing  to  Tommy 
Twosh poor  Tommy  Twosh " 

Now  he  was  quivering,  and  fairly  dancing, 
as  the  currents  acted  on  him  with  increasing 
force. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  doctor,  when  the  first 
dose  was  over. 

"  I  want  to  go  home,"  replied  Twoshoes. 

"I  think  you  must  wait  for  a  second 
application  of  this  ;  once  is  never  quite 
enough." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Twoshoes.  "  I 
chuck  up  the  sponge.  You've  bested  me. 
I'm  done  with  trying  it  on." 

There  was  no  more  exemplary  convict 
in  custody  than  39,999  Thomas  Twoshoes 
from  thenceforth  until  he  had  "  put  in  all 
his  time." 


A  SAUNTER  THROUGH  A 

JAPANESE  VILLAGE. 

So  much  has  been  written,  especially  of 

late  years,  about  Japan,  and  the  manners 

and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the 

subject  is  rapidly  becoming  hackneyed ; 


and  yet  there  are  phases  in  the  rustic  life 
of  the  people  which  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  all  the  writers,  from  the  Dutch 
Dr.  Koempfer,  who  wrote  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
Mr.  Campbell,  whose  "  Circular  Notes  " 
have  been  published  recently.  Not  an 
author,  except  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  and 
M.  Aime  Humbert,  has  left  the  beaten 
tract  of  tourists  to  explore  the  world 
hidden  beyond,  and  I  offer  this  as  an 
excuse  to  my  readers  for  asking  them 
to  accompany  me  in  a  saunter  through  a 
perfectly  old-world  Japanese  village. 

Koyias — that  is  the  name  of  our  village — ■ 
is  but  twenty-five  miles  from  Yokohama, 
and  yet,  till  within  the  last  four  years, 
was  as  utterly  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
Yokohama  settlers  as  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Romantic  in  the  extreme  is  the  situation 
of  Koyias.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  the 
Holy  Mountain  Oyama — second  only  in 
celebrity  to  Euji — straggling  amongst  the 
fantastically-shaped  hills  which  are  grouped 
around  its  base ;  buried  in  a  nest  of  ever- 
green foliage.  The  mountain  torrents 
dash  down  each  side  of  the  little  village 
street — here  and  there  diverted  from  their 
courses,  to  form  fountains  of  penance  for 
pilgrims,  or  to  drive  the  wheels  of  in- 
numerable wood  mills.  No  vehicle  ever 
ascended  this  street,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  it  consists  of  flights  of  steps 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  so  that  the  visitor 
must  needs  possess  sturdy  legs,  to  explore 
the  village  and  ascend  the  mountain  in 
the  same  day. 

During  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  Koyias  is  crowded  with  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  Japan,  bound  for 
the  summit  of  the  Holy  Mountain.  Hence 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  houses  con- 
sists of  hostelries — some  of  the  higher 
class,  decorated  and  standing  in  their  own 
gardens,  others  of  the  lowest  and  meanest 
type,  dirty  and  ill-smelling ;  but  all  pic- 
turesque and  equally  deserving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  observer  and  artist.  That 
which  we  will  choose  as  head -quarters 
is  a  medium  between  these,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fanciful  name  of  the 
"Young  Pine,"  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
very  fair  sample  of  the  rustic  tea-house  of 
modern  Japan,  uncontaminated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  visits  from  American  rowdies 
and  British  excursionists  of  the  objection- 
able type.  Moreover,  as  it  is  from  time 
to  time  visited  by  European  sportsmen  and 
explorers,  one  is  spared  many  of  the  petty 
annoyances    inseparable    from    establish- 
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ments  of  the  purest  native  type.  Japanese 
tea-houses  have  been  so  often  described, 
that  a  description  of  the  "  Young  Pine  "  of 
Koyias  would  merely  be  a  recapitulation 
of  what  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers, 
so  that  we  will  at  once  pass  on  our 
journey  of  observation. 

Next  door  to  the  tea-house  is  the  village 
wine-shop  —  a  little  dark,  odd-cornered 
establishment,  where  the  finest  vintages  of 
the  land  may  be  had  retail  or  wholesale — at 
least,  so  says  a  richly-emblazoned  board, 
which  is  hung  up  conspicuously  outside.  The 
master,  as  he  should  be,  is  a  big,  roundly- 
built  man,  fond  of  a  jest,  ready  with  a 
song,  and  especially  cunning  in  repartee — 
an  accomplishment  very  necessary  when 
his  guests  have  imbibed  an  extra  bottle  or 
so  of  his  choicest.  He  might  have  retired 
from  business  years  ago,  had  he  thought 
fit,  but  he  prefers  to  hear  the  ring  of  the 
wine- cup  and  the  rattle  of  conviviality  to 
the  monotonous  dignity  of  retirement,  and 
would  be  utterly  miserable  anywhere  but 
under  the  shade  of  those  huge  straw-en- 
veloped tubs,  in  the  darkness  of  whose  full 
round  shapes  sleep  liquors  of  every  kind, 
from  the  aristocratic  "flower  in  full  bloom  " 
to  the  soar  white  "  vin  ordinaire  "  con- 
sumed by  chair- carriers  and  coolies. 

He  is  never  still  for  a  moment.  If  he  is 
not  attending  to  a  customer,  he  is  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  a  newly-arrived 
cask  on  its  shelf  of  honour  near  the  door, 
or  running  up  his  accounts  with  nimble 
fingers  over  the  counting-board,  or  chaff- 
ing the  barber  over  the  way.  What  a 
business  he  does  !  Now  it  is  Miss  O  Toyo 
from  our  tea-house,  in  quest  of  a  bottle  of 
"  very  superior  "  for  some  guest  of  dis- 
tinction ;  now  it  is  a  group  of  thirsty, 
white-clad  pilgrims,  calling  for  "  climbing 
powder,"  previous  to  their  ascent  of  the 
mountain ;  now  it  is  a  wee  toddling  thing 
with  a  very  big  baby  strapped  behind  her, 
and  with  an  almost  equally  big  bottle  in  her 
hand,  to  be  filled  and  taken  home  for  con- 
sumption at  the  family  meal  to-night.  No 
credit  allowed  here,  all  is  good  ready  money, 
paid  on  the  spot — the  paper  carefully  stowed 
away  in  a  drawer,  and  the  copper  carelessly 
flung  into  a  huge  stem  of  bamboo.  The 
shop  is  apparently  never  empty,  and  the 
threshold — protected  against  the  invasion 
of  evil  spirits  by  three  lines  of  salt  drawn 
broad-arrow- wise  upon  it — is  worn  smooth 
by  the  feet  of  the  customers,  who  are  con- 
tinually crossing  it  from  morn  till  night. 

Adjoining  the  wine-shop  is  the  house  of 
the  stonemason.     The  traveller  strange  to 


Japan  might  reasonably  ask,  what  possible 
employment  could  there  be  for  a  stone- 
mason in  a  wood-built  village  like  Koyias. 
But  people  must  die,  and  every  Japanese, 
rich  or  poor,  has  a  headstone  placed  over 
his  grave.  Moreover,  there  are  some 
twenty  temples  and  shrines  in  the  village 
and  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions, steps,  gateways,  paths,  courtyards, 
lanterns,  and  "  Torii "  or  entrance  arches, 
are  continually  wanting  repairs.  So  the 
stonemason  and  his  son,  powdered  with 
professional  dust,  may  be  seen  here  at  all 
times,  hewing  and  hacking  away  at  huge 
shapeless  blocks  of  the  rough  material ;  or 
carving  the  backs  of  tortoises,  the  feathers 
of  storks,  the  eyes  of  nameless  monsters ; 
or  inscribing  the  after-death  names  on  the 
nearly  finished  stones.  They  are  skilled 
workmen,  as  one  may  see  by  the  way  in 
which  they  turn  the  sharp  corners  of  the 
Katakana  letters ;  form  the  tremendous 
curves  and  dashes  which  the  followers  of 
the  Nichiren  sect  of  Buddhists  affect  in 
their  monumental  caligraphy ;  gouge  out 
frowns  and  wrinkles  on  the  face  of  a  god  ; 
or  chisel  the  graceful  curves  of  the  lotus 
leaf. 

Beyond  the  stonemason's  is  a  little  old 
temple  leaning  back  from  the  street,  as  if 
ashamed  to  show  its  weather-beaten  front, 
by  the  side  of  the  trim  woodwork  of  its 
more  modern  neighbour  houses.  Little, 
old,  mean -looking  as  it  is,  no  pilgrim 
would  dream  of  ascending  the  Holy  Moun- 
tain without  having  previously  paid  his 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  Quanon — the 
hundred-handed  god  of  mercy.  In  most 
Japanese  temples  devotees  leave  memen- 
toes of  their  visits — gaudily-painted  boards, 
top-knots  of  hair,  or  coils  of  straw-rope 
— but  at  this  little  Koyias  shrine  they 
carry  away  their  mementoes,  in  the 
form  ofchips  from  the  posts  supporting  the 
front  entrance.  On  to  the  posts  now  doing 
duty — themselves  dwindling  away  in  the 
middle  from  the  attacks  of  many  hundreds 
of  zealots — are  tied  the  remains  of  their 
predecessors,  hacked  away  to  the  thinness 
of  toothpicks,  and  only  removed  when  the 
safety  of  the  heavy  roof  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary.  There  is  little  enough 
to  notice  in  the  temple  except  its  air  of 
extreme  age — rare  enough  in  this  country 
of  fires  and  earthquakes.  There  is  the 
usual  gong  suspended  to  the  doorway, 
with  a  mouldy  old  rope  attached,  wherewith 
to  make  a  noise  and  summon  the  god ;  a 
rotten  old  coffer  for  the  reception  of  cash 
offering ;  a  sort  of  desk  at  which  a  venerable, 
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filthy  old  priest  passes  his  days  selling  rough 
prints  of  the  god  as  charms;  the  once  gilded 
statue  of  the  god,  minus  several  of  his 
hundred  hands,  and  surrounded  by  the  usual 
paraphernalia  of  lanterns,  bowls,  candle- 
sticks, and  curiously-twisted  metal.  An  aged 
"  Mikoshi,"  or  triumphal  car,  formerly 
carried  about  in  state  at  the  annual  festival 
of  the  god,  rots  away  in  dust  and  cobwebs 
on  one  side,  and  the  engine  and  insignia 
of  a  defunct  fire  brigade  incongruously 
occupy  the  other. 

An  air  of  dilapidation  and  decay  per- 
vades everything,  and  yet  the  little  temple 
is  never  deserted.  The  number  of  people 
who  undergo  penance  is  wonderful.  Here 
is  one  man — evidently,  from  the  pack  on 
his  back  and  his  weather-beaten  straw  coat, 
come  from  a  distance — walking  to  and  fro 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  temple,  a 
distance  of  twenty  yards,  with  the  regularity 
of  a  machine.  At  each  end  he  leaves  a 
piece  of  wood  as  a  tally  of  his  performance, 
and,  until  he  has  thus  disposed  of  the 
bundle  under  his  arm,  his  penance  will 
not  have  been  accomplished. 

Immediately  behind  the  temple,  a  torrent 
has  been  diverted  from  its  course,  to  fall 
through  a  fantastically  -  carved  dragon's 
mouth  into  a  stone  basin  some  twelve  feet 
below.  Beneath  this  cascade  a  man  has  been 
standing  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
there  he  will  remain  till  nature  is  exhausted. 
The  gods  of  Japan  are  not  lightly  to  be 
propitiated ;  women  and  children  share 
with  the  men  the  fatigues  of  long  pilgrim- 
ages, and  I  have  met  on  the  summit  of 
Oyama — a  climb  of  six  thousand  feet — 
troops  of  old  and  young  ladies  and  small 
children,  laughing  and  chattering  as  if 
scaling  big  mountains  was  an  everyday 
diversion.  Above  the  temple,  hidden  from 
the  view  by  a  dense  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  is  the  little  burying  -  ground  of 
the  village.  Save  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
and  the  plashing  of  the  rivulet  below, 
nothing  breaks  the  stillness  of  this  "  God's- 
acre  "  of  Koyias.  The  village,  but  a 
hundred  yards  away,  is  ever  bustling  and 
animated,  but  here,  over  this  grassy  plateau, 
hedged  in  by  the  natural  growth  of  dense 
bamboo  thickets  and  groves  of  cryptomeria, 
camellia,  and  azalea,  reigns  perfect  calm 
and  solitude.  Above  is  the  clear,  deep 
blue  sky,  so  exquisite  in  Japan ;  and  looking 
through  a  break  in  the  fence  of  twigs, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  the  eye  wanders  over 
the  vast  plain  stretching  away  towards 
Yokohama  and  the  sea.  The  simplicity  of 
the   funeral  monuments  is  quite  in  har- 


mony with  the  scene.  Here  there  is  none 
of  the  bombast  and  display,  which  are 
sometimes  so  offensive  in  our  ceme- 
teries at  home.  Rude  and  simple  as 
the  past  lives  of  those  beneath  are  the 
stones  erected  over  the  remains  of  the  dead 
villagers.  Some,  standing  higher  than  the 
rest,  and  perhaps  decorated  with  a  gilded 
crest,  denote  the  last  resting  -  places  of 
people  above  the  social  level  of  the  ordinary 
tillers  of  the  soil ;  but  the  greater  part 
consist  of  little  oblong  blocks  of  stone,  with 
the  death  name  of  the  deceased,  and  gene- 
rally, a  verse  of  poetry,  engraved  thereon. 
All  the  most  recent  erections  have  saucers 
of  water  and  bowls  of  rice  in  front ;  many 
graves  are  simply  marked  by  a  lath  of 
wood,  as  ninety  days  must  elapse  after  in- 
terment before  a  more  substantial  monu- 
ment can  be  raised.  It  is  strange  that  the 
after-death  mythology  of  the  Japanese 
should  resemble  so  closely  that  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Corpses  in 
Japan  are  attired  in  full  travelling  dress, 
a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  a  few  cash  in  the 
other,  to  pay  the  old  woman  who  sits  at 
the  three  roads  leading  to  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Hell,  and  who  ferries  them  over  the 
mystic  river,  just  as  the  bodies  of  the 
Romans  were  buried  with  oboli  in  their 
hands,  to  pay  Charon  for  the  ferry  of  the 
Styx. 

Past  the  temple,  and  over  a  rude  bridge 
across  the  brawling  torrent,  is  the  public 
bath-house  of  Koyias.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  quiet  of  the  grave-yard  we  have  just 
left! 

Other  establishments  make  a  more  im- 
posing show,  and  apparently  offer  more 
solid  inducements  to  the  passer-by  to  enter ; 
but,  with  the  wine-shop,  the  bath-house 
seems  to  share  all  the  public  patronage. 
Every  Japanese,  of  whatever  position  in 
life,  contrives  to  take  a  bath  at  least  three 
times  a  week.  In  the  better-class  houses 
there  are  regular  bath-rooms,  but  the 
poorer  people,  who  are  crowded  in  small 
cottages,  go  to  the  public  establishments,  of 
which  every  village  has  one,  and  every 
town  several.  So  at  the  Koyias  bath- 
house the  stream  of  people  passing  in  and 
out — especially  towards  night-time  —  is 
incessant.  It  does  not  consist,  as  do  many, 
of  one  large  room  common  to  both  sexes, 
but  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one 
for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women  and 
children,  but  each  equally  under  the  eagle 
eye  of  the  proprietor,  who  sits  on  a  sort  of 
rostrum  placed  between  the  two.  Especially 
sly  of  movement  must  he  or  she  be  who 
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could  evade  his  glance,  and  contrive  to  get 
a  wash  gratis ;  and  even  those  whose  redness 
of  skin  denotes  that  they  have  had  their 
full  time  in  the  boiling  water,  are  warned, 
and  requested  to  make  room  for  others. 
As  the  English  merchant  anticipates  his 
dinner,  and  the  artisan  his  pipe  and  corner 
at  the  public-house,  after  the  toils  of  the 
day,  so  does  the  Japanese  look  forward  to 
the  hour  of  bathing  as  the  supreme  period 
of  his  daily  happiness,  so  that  at  about 
sunset,  the  crush,  noise,  and  confusion  in 
the  little  bathing-house  near  the  torrent 
at  Koyias  is  indescribable.  The  children 
hate  the  hot  water,  and  scream  and  kick  as 
their  mothers  plunge  them  head  over  ears 
into  the  tank,  much  in  the  same  way  as  do 
the  poor  little  wretches  we  see  ducked  by 
bathing-women  at  Brighton  or  Ramsgate. 
The  women  laugh  and  chatter  incessantly, 
the  men  shout,  tumble,  splash,  and  carry 
on  practical  jokes,  till  the  old  roof  rings 
with  the  uproar,  and  if  the  noise  and 
smell  are  a  little  overpowering,  we  cannot 
help  admitting  that  if  there  is  complete 
enjoyment  anywhere,  it  is  in  this  Pan- 
demonium of  a  bath-house. 

Next  to  the  bath-house,  but  lolling  back 
in  the  trees  with  an  easy,  self-satisfied  air 
of  superiority,  is  the  house  of  the  local 
"Yakunin,"  or  mayor.  Neatness  is  no 
word  for  the  appearance  of  this  mansion. 
A  severe  black  paling  encloses  it,  and  all 
but  screens  it  from  the  vulgar  view.  The 
gravel  path — flagged  at  intervals  with  huge 
stones — is  jealously  kept  free  from  weeds 
and  rubbish ;  the  sliding  doors  are  of 
spotlessly  white  paper,  set  in  a  framework 
of  polished  wood  ;  and  within,  the  sim- 
plicity and  utter  absence  of  ornament  or 
furniture  is  almost  monotonous.  Here  all 
the  local  business  is  transacted  by  the 
elders  of  the  village  ;  tithes  and  taxes  re- 
ceived ;  new  laws  promulgated ;  family 
quarrels  settled,  and  criminals  judged ; 
moreover,  a  tall  ladder  fixed  into  the  ground, 
to  which  is  suspended  a  bell,  a  polished 
bronze  ornamented  engine,  a  pile  of  wooden 
pails,  and  an  assortment  of  hooks  and 
ladders,  proclaim  it  to  be  also  the  local 
fire-station. 

Our  Koyias  "  Yakunin "  is  not  one  of 
the  mushroom  officials  so  plentiful  in  Yedo 
and  Yokohama.  His  ancestors  held  office 
in  Koyias  long  before  him,  and  his  son 
will  succeed  him,  unless  the  eccentric 
government  makes  another  dash  at  old 
institutions.  He  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  now  almost  obsolete  race  of  old 
Japanese  gentlemen.     Rather  than  wear  a 


hat,  coat,  or  boots  of  foreign  fashion,  he 
would  resign  office  to-morrow;  not  that  he 
bears  any  antipathy  to  foreigners ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  admires  them,  "  so  long,"  as 
he  says,  "  they  keep  themselves  to  them- 
selves," and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
urbanity  and  politeness  with  which  he 
receives  us  and.  answers  our  questions ; 
but  he  possesses  the  faculty — as  rare  in 
modern  Japan  as  in  modern  Europe — of 
seeing  himself  as  others  see  him.  The  law 
obliges  him,  as  a  government  official,  to 
wear  his  hair  in  the  European  style ;  but 
after  all,  this  only  amounts  to  the  sacrifice 
of  a  dirty,  greasy,  troublesome  little  tuft 
on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  saves  him  a 
deal  of  time  in  shaving.  The  importance 
of  the  official  documents  he  has  occasionally 
to  peruse  warrants  a  better  light  than 
that  afforded  by  the  tin  of  oil  with  a  wick 
stuck  in  it,  usually  found  in  Japanese 
houses ;  so  he  has  purchased  a  kerosine 
lamp,  but  farther  on  the  path  of  innovation 
he  will  not  go.  Half  the  awe  and  respect 
with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  villagers 
would  vanish  were  he  to  discard  the  stiff 
coat  with  wide  sleeves,  embroidered  with 
his  family  crest,  the  loose  trousers  and 
the  wooden  clogs,  in  favour,  of  a  seedy 
"  chimney-pot  "  hat,  a  rusty  dress  suit,  and. 
a  pair  of  boots  many  sizes  too  big  for  him, 
in  imitation  of  his  confreres  of  Yedo.  As  it 
is,  he  is  practically  the  monarch  of  the 
place.  Half  the  rice  and  tobacco-fields 
around  are  his,  and  half  the  farms  are 
held  by  his  tenants.  He  has  the  first 
right  to  hunt,  shoot,  and  cut  firewood  on 
Mount  Oyama,  and  he  is  the  counterpart 
of  what  Addison  considered  to  be  the 
position  next  the  gods — an  English  country 
gentleman.  His  sons  are  being  educated 
in  Yedo  and  England,  for  he  is  wise  enough 
in  his  generation  to  foresee  that  in  a  few 
years  those  who  mean  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  in  Japan,  a  la  mode  Japonaise,  will 
be  very  speedily  shouldered  to  the  wall  by 
those  who  have  adopted  Western  notions 
and  ideas.  His  daughters  are  fair,  bright 
specimens  of  Japanese  womanhood,  as  yet 
unversed  in  the  mysteries  of  Western 
customs  and  dress,  accomplished  according 
to  their  national  standard — that  is,  skilful 
on  the  guitar,  deeply  read  in  the  poetic 
and  romantic  lore  of  their  country,  able 
to  weave  their  own  dresses,  not  above 
helping  in  the  kitchen,  and  adepts  in  the 
art  of  "  flowery  "  conversation. 

Opposite  the  mayor's  house  is  the  little 
theatre  of  Koyias ;  not  one  of  the  ornate, 
gas-lighted    playhouses    of    the    modern 
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Yedo  or  Yokohama  type,  but  a  dark,  old, 
ill-smelling  den  of  the  purest  Japanese 
style.  It  is  rarely  open,  as  Koyias  must 
depend  for  dramatic  entertainment  on 
strolling  companies  of  actors,  but  as  much 
blood  and  thunder  may  be  witnessed  on 
its  boards  in  half  an  hour  as  one  would 
hear  of,  much  less  see,  in  the  actual  world 
without  during  many  years.  The  good 
villagers,  however,  can  conceive  nothing 
more  magnificent  than  the  spectacles  to 
which  they  are  occasionally  treated.  Their 
standard  is  fortunately  not  a  very  high 
one,  and  they  are  advocates  rather  for 
quantity  than  quality,  so  that  stage  tricks, 
effects,  and  feats  of  juggling  and  leger- 
demain, which  would  be  hooted  by  a  Yedo 
audience,  are  sure  to  meet  with  applause 
at  Koyias.  Travellers  tell  them  that  they 
should  see  the  great  theatre  in  Shimabarra 
at  Yedo,  or  at  the  Yoshiwarra  at  Yokohama ; 
but  they  don't  believe  it,  and  stick  up 
manfully  for  Koyias.  When  the  playbills 
with  the  principal  scenes  thereon  depicted 
are  circulated  in  Koyias,  the  excitement 
is  intense,  and  during  the  hours  of  per- 
formance even  the  bath-house  and  the 
wine-shop  are  deserted ;  business  is  entirely 
suspended,  for  all  Koyias  is  at  the  theatre, 
gaping  at  the  grimaces  of  the  renowned 
Tsunemasa,  absorbed  in  the  doings  of  the 
forty-seven  Ronins,  or  roaring  at  the 
broad  jokes  of  the  "  Ink  Smearing." 

Abutting  on  to  the  theatre  is  the  "  village 
shop,"  where  you  may  buy  any  article 
useful  or  ornamental,  from  a  suit  of  armour 
to  a  toothpick.  On  one  shelf  is  a  tempting 
array  of  innocent-looking  indigestion,  in 
the  shape  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats;  on 
another  are  masks  of  all  devices,  from  the 
scowling  features  of  the  war-god  Hachiman 
to  the  joyous  face  of  Otafuku — plumpest 
of  Japanese  historical  dames ;  kites  in 
the  semblance  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles  ;  whipping  -  tops,  humming  -  tops, 
peg-tops,  battledores  as  big  as  cricket- bats, 
miniature  suits  of  armour,  swords,  hobby 
horses,  and  dolls  dressed  in  the  latest 
Yedo  fashions.  In  another  corner  are 
kettles,  charcoal-brasiers,  pans,  tubs,  sword- 
racks,  sun  and  rain  hats,  even  a  kerosine 
lamp,  and  a  box  of  eau-de-cologne.  .Then 
there  are  suits  of  clothing  for  men ;  gor- 
geous "  obis "  or  sashes  for  women ; 
wooden  clogs  and  straw  sandals ;  bedding 
and  mats;  strings  of  pilgrims' beads;  water- 
gourds  and  staffs;  books  and  musical 
instruments.  In  short,  if  the  villager  lacks 
anything,  here  he  will  find  it,  and  nowhere 
else  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 


Next  to  the  village  shop  is  the  village 
school.  Here,  squatting  on  the  mats,  each 
with  his  or  her  little  bench  for  writing 
materials,  are  some  fifty  chubby  little 
children  of  both  sexes,  yelling,  "  a  toutes 
forces,"  the  letters  of  the  "  Iroha,"  or 
Japanese  syllabary,  given  out  in  stentorian 
tones  by  the  old  priest  teacher.  He  has  a 
black-board  at  his  side,  and ,  as  he  pronounces 
each  letter,  he  chalks  it  down,  and  the 
pupils  shriek  it  out  in  a  chorus  of  squeaking 
trebles.  Even  here,  in  out-of-the-way 
Koyias,  signs  of  the  spread  of  Western 
education  have  spread  in  the  shape  of 
slates,  and  after  the  alphabet  has  been  duly 
howled  through,  an  advanced  class  receives 
instruction  in  the  Arabic  numerals.  A 
momentary  lull  marks  our  entrance,  but  at 
a  word  from  the  old  priest,  all  are  hard,  at 
work  again ;  and  here  we  may  observe  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  national 
character.  There  is  none  of  the  levity,  or 
anxiety  to  "  skip,"  so  characteristic  of  the 
British  schoolboy.  The  master  of  a  form 
in  an  English  public  school  finds  that,  as  a 
rule,  he  has  more  to  do  in  maintaining 
attention  and  order  than  in  teaching;  in 
Japan  the  complaint  of  the  foreign  professors 
of  the  great  Yedo  schools  is  that  their 
pupils  show  too  much  anxiety  to  learn,  and 
that  in  the  general  craze  for  acquiring 
Western  knowledge,  bodily  exercise  is 
neglected.  Thus  one  may  meet  during  the 
vacations,  in  retired  hamlets  or  in  solitary 
rustic  tea-houses,  students,  working  hard, 
instead  of  profiting  by  their  release  from 
the  lecture- room,  and  abandoning  anything 
like  recreation  in  their  thirst  for  enlighten- 
ment. 

Next  door  to  the  school,  and  opposite  the 
wine-shop,  is  the  barber's  establishment. 
Now  the  proprietor  of  this  house  has  long 
been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Koyias 
community.  He  is  not  a  Koyias  man,  but 
a  citizen  of  Yedo,  lately  settled  here, 
and  from  Yedo  he  has  brought  far  more 
refinement  and  foreign  civilisation  than  the 
sturdy  old  conservative  villagers  think  good 
for  the  social  body.  Look  at  that  striped 
pole  impudently  planting  its  brazen  head 
in  the  air.  Was  the  like  ever  seen  in 
respectable  Japanese  barber- shop  before  ? 
He  tried  to  introduce  a  chair  for  his 
customers  the  other  day,  but  they  one  and 
all  refused  to  use  it,  and  the  obnoxious 
object  has  been  removed  to  the  back  room, 
where  it  serves  as  a  plaything  for  the 
children.  One  man's  chin  he  lathered  with 
foreign  soap  instead  of  simple  water,  but 
the  rustic,  on  perceiving  it,  rushed  out  of 
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the  shop  with  one  side  of  his  face  coated 
with  white,  and  had  the  shaving  operation 
finished  at  home.  Still,  there  must  be  a 
barber  in  the  place,  and  so  many  of  his 
little  peculiarities  are  tolerated.  More- 
over, as  he  is  full  of  chit-chat  and  strange 
stories  from  the  great  capital,  and  is  a 
humorous  fellow  to  boot,  he  drives  a 
roaring  trade. 

His  greatest  crony  is  the  wine-shop 
keeper  over  the  way,  and  the  character 
of  their  friendship  is  peculiar,  inasmuch 
as  they  belong  to  two  distinct  parties 
in  present  public  opinion,  and  on  most 
topics  entertain  diametrically  contrary 
opinions. 

Thus,  the  wine-shop  keeper,  a  Koyias 
man  by  birth  and  education,  is  a  stern 
upholder  of  all  the  old  customs  of  the 
country.  The  barber,  on  the  contrary,  born 
near  the  great  bridge  of  Yedo,  affects  an 
idolatry  for  reform.  On  summer  evenings  ; 
as  the  setting  sun  is  lighting  up  the  distant 
landscape  with  a  thousand  brilliant  hues  ; 
as  the  shadows  are  creeping  over  the  great 
mountain  side ;  and  as  the  labourers  are 
returning  from  their  toil  in  the  fields; 
right  royal  battles  do  the  two  politicans 
wage,  to  the  amusement,  not  unmixed  with 
awe,  of  the  village  gossips  and  tattlers. 
Their  respective  shops  are  the  arenas 
for  these  combats,  and  many  a  man  has 
his  chin  shaved  unnecessarily,  or  calls  for 
an  extra  bowl  of  wine,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  the  disputants.  That  they  never 
will  agree  is  morally  certain,  that  they 
never  will  be  enemies  is  equally  so.  Your 
true  men  of  calibre  respect  each  other's 
genius  too  much  to  fall  out  about  trifles,  so 
the  barber  and  the  tapster  of  Koyias,  though 
they  bicker,  squabble,  and  fight  day  after 
day,  have  drawn  indissoluble  bonds  of 
friendship  around  each  other  by  the  very 
oppositeness  of  their  natures.  "Whether  the 
fact  that  the  barber  has  a  very  comely 
daughter,  named  O  Kiku,  or  Miss  Chrysan- 
themum, has  anything  to  do  with  it, 
looking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man 
of  liquors,  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  ; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  aforesaid  0  Kiku  is 
always  present  at  these  encounters,  and 
invariably  sides  with  the  foe  of  her  father. 
However,  we  have  arrived  at  our  tea- 
house door,  where  the  damsels  in  afternoon 
toilette,  fresh  combed  and  painted,  are 
waiting  to  inform  us  that  our  repast  is 
ready ;  so  we  satisfy  with  cash  the  crowd 
of  urchins  who  have  been  following  us 
throughout  at  a  respectful  distance — for 
they  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  are  not 
beasts  of  biting  propensities — and,  obedient 


to  the  call  of  our  fair  waitresses,  ascend  to 
our  pleasant  little  room,  to  do  justice  to  a 
banquet  a,  la  mode  Japonaise. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE  LIZARD. 


So  you've  been  to  the  Lizard  this  autumn, 
and  yet  have  not  even  heard  of  Gunwalloe 
Church  ?  That  is  just  the  way  we  English 
manage  our  sight-seeing — rushing  about 
in  a  race  against  time,  determined  to  get 
over  as  much  ground  as  we  can,  and  then 
coming  home  weary  with  our  scamper  and 
inwardly  disappointed,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts  to  feel  that  we've  been  doing  the 
right  thing. 

I  suppose  you  took  a  monthly  tourist's 
ticket  at  Paddington  (wonderfully  cheap 
they  are),  and  "broke  your  journey"  at 
Bath.  Then  you  probably  stopped  at 
Exeter  and  at  Torquay,  and,  indeed,  at 
so  many  places,  that  the  Lizard  and  the 
Land's  End  very  nearly  had  to  be  given 
up  altogether.  Somehow  you  did  manage 
to  see  both  our  southernmost  and  most 
westerly  promontory;  and  now,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  photographs  and  a  good  deal 
of  make-believe,  you  can  astonish  your 
friends  by  talking  about  the  Logan  and 
Tol-Pedn  and  Kynance  Cove,  as  glibly  as 
if  you  lived  within  a  score  of  miles  of  them. 

Still  it  is  one  thing  to  get  on  the  'bus  at 
Penrhyn,  drive  to  Helston,  take  the  four- 
horse  car  to  the  Lizard  and  back,  and  then 
on  by  another  'bus  to  Penzance,  making 
your  way  thence  to  the  Land's  End  in  much 
the  same  fashion ;  and  quite  another  thing 
to  see  either  district  as  they  deserve  to  be 
seen.  This  can  only  be  done  knapsack  on 
shoulder  and  stout  boots  on  feet.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  wanting  to  see  as  much  as 
you  can.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  show  you 
"  a  more  excellent  way,"  convinced  that  if 
you  try  it  once  you'll  be  sure  to  try  it  again. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  seeing  Kynance 
Cove ;  of  course  everyone  who  goes  to  the 
Lizard  sees  that.  Those  dark-green  rocks 
veined  with  red,  which,  when  wet  with 
spray,  look  like  masses  of  blood-stone, 
have  been  the  admiration  of  visitors  ever 
since  Dean  Lyttelton  discovered  them, 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  while  on 
a  tour  with  his  friend  Dr.  Borlase,  the  an- 
tiquary. "  The  excessive  shining  "White- 
ness of  the  Sand,  and  several  small  Basons 
full  of  Limpid  Sea  "Water,  the  various 
"Windings  and  Turnings  which  the  different 
Groups  of  Rocks  oblige  you  to  make  in 
traversing  this  splendid  Court  of  Neptune, 
form  a  Thousand  Beautys  which  a  dull 
narration  will  give  you  no  idea  of    .    .    . 
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Under  these  Rocks,  all  alike  enamell'dwith 
the  most  beautiful  Colours,  the  Sea  has 
formed  Cavities  large  enough  to  admit  of 
twenty  People  commodiously  in  each  cove ; 
from  one  you  see  a  little  arm  of  the  Sea, 
which,  at  low  Water,  comes  within  less 
than  twenty  Yards  of  you,  dashing  its  waves 
against  a  vast  Rock  that  stands  entirely 
detach'd  from  any  other.  From  another 
Cove  you  have  a  sight  of  the  Ocean,  but 
agreeably  interrupted  on  the  right  hand  by 
an  immense  high  broken  Rock,  detached 
like  the  former  from  the  Rocks  which  join 
the  main  Land  .  .  ."  So  wrote  the  Dean 
of  Exeter  in  days  when  capitals  were  used 
for  emphasising,  instead  of  the  super- 
abundant adjectives  of  the  modern  penny- 
a-liner.  The  shape  of  the  rocks,  of  course, 
is  changed  ;  but  fortunately  the  serpentine 
is  far  harder  than  the  red  Devonshire  cliff 
of  which  every  winter  makes  such  havoc. 
At  Dawlish  I  found  that,  between  two 
visits,  "the  clerk  "  had  wholly  disappeared, 
"the  parson"  had  lost  all  his  head,  and  "the 
elephant "  had  become  a  shapeless  lump, 
whereas  Dean  Lyttel ton's  "immense  high 
Rock "  (the  steeple-rock)  is  still  recog- 
nisable, and  will  be  so  for  many  a  year. 
This  serpentine  is  hard,  except  where 
veins  of  soapstone  (steatite)  run  through 
it  and  make  disintegration  easy.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  magnesian  rocks,  of 
which  Southwell  and  York  minsters  (where 
the  carving  is  as  fresh  in  many  parts  as  the 
day  it  was  finished)  were  built,  and  a  far  less 
durable  sample  of  which  was  chosen  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  There  is  not 
much  serpentine  in  our  country.  In  Corn- 
wall, besides  part  of  the  Lizard  district — 
not  the  Lizard  itself,  which  is  clay-slate — 
there  is  a  patch  near  St.  Austell,  and 
another  on  Connor  Downs,  near  Hayle ; 
and  wherever  that  rock  occurs  the  so- 
called  Cornish  heath  grows,  and  grows 
nowhere  else. 

As  I  said,  you  will  of  course  see 
Kynance.  Go  there,  if  you  can,  in  full- 
moon  time,  and  after  paying  your  re- 
spects at  "  the  Court  of  Neptune,"  by  day 
(half-tide  is  the  best  time  for  seeing  "  the 
bellows,"  the  "  post-office,"  and  the  other 
performing  rocks),  be  sure  to  make  an 
evening  call  when  the  tide  is  quite  out,  and 
the  "excessive  shining  whiteness  of  the 
Sand "  shows  at  its  best.  Then,  when 
you  have  quite  done  the  Lizard,  and  are 
walking  on  to  Helston,  keeping  close 
to  the  westward  coast,  you  will  come, 
after  passing  the  good -sized  village  of 
Mullion,  to  a  wild,  lonely  little  cove, 
flanked  on  the  north  by  a  great   grass- 


grown  cliff,  an  outlier  of  the  ill-famed 
Halzaphron  Cliffs,  which  stretch  on  towards 
Looe  Bar.  Under  this  cliff  stands  Gun- 
walloe  Church.  No  village  is  near  it ;  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  village  of  the  name  that  I 
ever  heard  of.  The  church  goes  along  with 
Cury.  Despite  the  law  against  pluralities, 
they  are  obliged  to  put  one  parson  to  two 
parishes  in  the  Lizard  country.  I  think 
there  are  twelve  churches  in  the  little 
peninsula  between  Looe  Pool  and  Hilford 
River.  A  ghastly- looking  little  church,  this 
Gunwalloe,  almost  swallowed  up  by  the  hill 
behind,  out  of  which,  half-a-stone's  throw 
away  from  the  nave,  grows  its  tower. 
Under  the  churchyard- wall  the  sea  creeps 
at  high  water ;  and  there  church  and 
tower  have  stood  in  their  loneliness 
for  more  than  six  hundred  years.  They 
say  that  in  some  terrible  shipwreck  no 
one  was  saved  but  two  sisters,  who 
clung  to  the  cliff  aforesaid  and  managed 
to  clamber  up  to  safety.  Each  wished  the 
church  built  on  the  very  spot  where  she  had 
rested,  and  had  knelt  down  to  thank  God  for 
her  deliverance ;  and  so,  unable  to  agree, 
and,  woman-like,  determined  not  to  give  in, 
they  made  a  compromise  by  planting  the 
church  in  one  place  and  the  tower  in 
the  other.  It  is  not  at  all  a  bad  church — 
nave  and  two  aisles ;  good  oak  carving  in 
the  roof;  remains  (now  turned  into  inner 
doors)  of  a  handsome  rood  screen ;  early 
Norman  font ;  and  bells  with  quaint  in- 
scriptions. The  old  cross  (every  church, 
and  almost  every  cross-road,  in  Corn- 
wall has  its  cross),  after  lying  for  many 
years  in  the  little  stream  that  runs 
into  the  cove,  has  been  picked  out  and 
built  into  the  chancel- wall.  Indeed,  the 
whole  church  has  been  restored  in  a 
way  that  puts  to  shame  many  rich  livings 
in  home  counties,  with  tumble-down 
churches  and  weed-grown  churchyards. 
The  parish  register  is  worth  looking  at ; 
it  contains  nothing  for  the  antiquary, 
dating  back  no  farther  than  1716,  long 
after  which  date  the  sexton  used  to  be 
paid  half-a-crown  a  head  for  killing  foxes; 
but  it  tells  a  sad  tale  of  the  perils  of  the 
sea.  Every  year  there  are  entries  like 
this  :  "  Sailor,  marked  on  arm  with  letters 
G.  F.  M.,  then  the  figure  of  a  heart  and  the 
letters  F.  P."  Poor  F.  P.  ;  small  chance 
of  her  ever  hearing  of  the  fate  of  G.  F.  M., 
recorded  only  in  the  musty  register  of  an 
out-of-the-way  Cornish  parish !  Sadder 
still  is  this :  "  Sailor,  supposed  from  his 
dress  to  be  an  officer ;  sailor,  with  three 
stars  on  left  hand  and  other  marks  on 
right ;  both  washed  ashore,  it  is  thought, 
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from  a  French  chasse-maree,  lost,  not  a 
soul  saved,  two  days  before."  Such  a 
coast  breeds  its  beroe3 — as  it  used  to  breed 
its  wreckers.  Joseph  Dale  was  drowned, 
in  1808,  in  rescuing  one  of  the  crew  of  a 
Hamburg  ship  stranded  on  Looe  Bar;  he 
saved  his  man,  but  died  in  saving  him. 
His  epitaph  says  : 

But  though  his  mortal  part  be  dead 

His  spirit  lives  above, 
Where  he  may  bathe,  from  danger  free, 

In  seas  of  heavenly  love. 

Old  Cuttance,  too,  an  octogenarian,  shows 
with  pride  a  silver  cup  bearing  the  in- 
scription : 

Oscar,  King  of  Norway,  to  Henry  Cuttance 

of  Gunwalloe, 

For  brave  and  noble  actions  on  the  20  Nov.,  1846. 

That  was  for  saving  fifteen  out  of  the  crew 
of  eighteen  of  the  schooner  Elizabeth,  of 
Bergen,  and  also  for  rescuing  three  other 
Norwegians  from  exceeding  peril.  Their 
ship  had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  night";  three 
of  the  crew,  washed  against  the  cliff, 
managed  (like  the  founders  of  Gunwalloe 
Church)  to  scramble  up,  *  and  found  a 
cottage  where  they  got  hospitality.  Next 
morning  all  the  "  covers  "  turned  out, 
headed  by  Cuttance,  to  look  for  survivors. 
At  last  they  found  three  more  men  lodged 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  but  so  benumbed 
that  they  were  powerless  to  help  them- 
selves. Cuttance  threw  a  cord  across  to 
them,  and  lowered  hot  coffee  and  bread. 
By-and-by  a  rope,  with  a  chair  slung  to  it, 
was  passed  down,  and  the  men  were 
hauled  up  one  by  one,  after  ten  hours'  ex- 
posure to  wind  and  wave.  Cuttance  re- 
members the  terrible  wrecks  of  1807 — four 
ships  and  frigates,  besides  smaller  vessels, 
being  lost  hereabouts  ;  most  notable  the 
transport  Susan  and  Rebecca,  returning 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  light  dragoons 
from  General  Whitelock's  Expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  forty  -  one  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  drowned,  though  all  might 
(says  Cuttance)  have  been  saved  had  they 
been  willing  to  leave  the  ship,  "  on  which 
they  had  lots  of  plunder."  These  forty- 
one  were  buried  as  shipwrecked  men  used 
to  be  in  this  Christian  land — i.e.,  thrown 
into  a  pit  near  where  they  were  washed  up. 
It  was  a  question  of  fees  ;  who  was  to 
pay  the  sexton  and  coffin-maker,  and, 
above  all,  the  parson  ?  It  is  not  much 
more  than  sixty  years  since  Gilbert's  Act 
was  passed,  charging  upon  the  county 
rate  the  cost  of  burying  bodies  thrown  up 
by  the  sea.  They  say  the  outcry  about  the 
Susan  and  Rebecca  affair  led  Mr.  Davies 
Gilbert  to  bring  forward  his  measure. 
Wrecks  are,  happily,   rarer  now,  thanks 


to  better  lighthouses.  Fancy  the  days 
when  they  used  to  burn  turf  in  that  old 
beacon  fire-basket  at  the  Lizard,  and  when 
a  captain,  sailing  by  and  seeing  no  light, 
fired  a  shot  just  to  wake  up  the  slumber- 
ing keeper ! 

To  me,  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that 
sometimes,  when  there  appears  no  hope, 
men  do  escape.  So  it  was,  just  two  years 
ago  with  the  French  schooner  Coquette. 
Beating  about  in  Mount's  Bay,  her  sails 
split  into  ribbons,  she  went  ashore  on 
Halzaphron  Cliffs.  All  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost,  and  perhaps  by  daylight  that 
wall  of  rock  two  hundred  feet  high  would 
have  terrified  them  all  into  inaction.  As 
it  was,  one  man  said  he  would  try  to  carry 
a  line  ashore,  and,  tying  it  round  him, 
plunged  into  the  boiling  surf  and  disap- 
peared. Long  those  on  board  waited  for 
a  signal  ;  then  there  was  a  pull  at  the 
cord,  and  they  knew  that  he  at  least  was 
safe.  The  next  thing  was  to  haul  ashore 
a  rope,  tied  to  the  cord,  and  to  fasten  it 
securely  to  a  rock.  Along  this,  hand  over 
hand,  the  captain  and  two  men  worked 
their  way  to  land.  The  fifth,  a  boy,  had 
his  hands  so  numbed  that  he  dropped  off 
midway.  His  body  came  ashore,  and  his 
name  is  in  the  Gunwalloe  register.  The 
survivors  were  found  huddled  together  in 
a  cleft  of  the  rock,  by  the  coastguard  men 
who  had  noticed  the  schooner  in  trouble, 
and  had  brought  up  their  rocket  appa- 
ratus. Had  the  vessel  struck  a  few 
yards  to  right  or  left,  the  brave  swimmer 
would  have  come  ashore  in  vain  ;  he  would 
have  been  like  a  rat  in  a  pail  of  water, 
unable  to  climb  up.  Just  where  she  did 
strike  there  was  a  cleft  up  which  he  made 
his  way,  though  how  he  could  have  done 
it  in  the  darkness  is  indeed  a  wonder. 

Halzaphron  is  supposed  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  Als-ifarn,  "the  cliff  infernal,"  and 
it  deserves  the  name  ;  but  what  does  Gun- 
walloe mean  ?  Winwaloe,  or  Gunwalloe, 
was  youngest  son  of  Brychan,  prince  of 
Brecknock.  Born  in  Brittany,  whither  his 
parents  had  gone  about  a.d.  450,  to  escape 
the  fury  of  the  Saxons,  there  he  was 
trained  to  great  holiness  by  the  refugee 
bishop,  St.  Budoc  (also  a  Cornish  saint), 
and  by-and-by  founded  the  Abbey  of  Llan- 
dewednac,  near  Brest.  After  this  he  came 
over  to  Cornwall  and  founded  another 
Llandewednac,  close  to  the  Lizard,  becom- 
ing the  patron-saint  of  the  whole  district ; 
so  that  when  a  new  church  was  built  by 
the  sisters  it  was  naturally  dedicated  to 
him. 

Not    far    inland     from    Gunwalloe    is 
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Bochym,  "  the  first  and  last  gentleman's 
honse  in  England,"  a  place  which  was  old 
in  the  time  of  Domesday  Book,  and  which 
the  De  Bochyms  held  till  one  of  them  was 
ill-advised  enough  to  join  in  Arundel's 
rebellion  in  1549.  This  rebellion  was  an 
attempt  to  undo  what  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
done.  "Ten  thousand  stout  traitors,"  as 
Norden  calls  them,  demanded  that  the 
mass  should  be  restored,  half  the  abbey 
lands  given  back,  holy  water  and  holy 
bread  respected,  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles 
carried  out,  and  grievances  redressed.  This 
last  was,  doubtless,  the  main  point.  What- 
ever the  monks  might  have  been,  they  had 
been  easy  landlords,  while  the  grantees  of 
abbey  lands  laid  on  enormous  rents  and 
spent  the  money  up  in  London.  Moreover, 
commons  began  to  be  enclosed,  so  that  the 
people  could  no  longer  have  fuel  and  the 
grass  of  a  cow  for  nothing.  So  there  was 
plenty  of  discontent.  The  Commissioners, 
who  were  going  through  the  country  pull- 
ing down  the  images  in  the  churches,  were 
mobbed.  At  Helston  one  of  them  was 
stabbed  ;  at  Stamford  Courtenay,  near 
Exeter,  the  people  forced  the  clergyman  "to 
array  himself  in  his  old  popish  attire  and 
go  to  mass  after  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
fathers." Arundel  was  governor  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  and  seems  to  have  been 
an  energetic  man.  He  besieged  Exeter, 
destroyed  the  conduits,  undermined  the 
walls,  and  would  have  taken  the  city  but 
for  the  desperate  efforts  of  Lord  Russell, 
who,  having  got  the  vast  lands  of  Tavistock 
and  Woburn  abbeys,  was  specially  mad  at 
the  thoughtof  giving  back  church  property. 
Lord  Russell  was  joined  by  Lord  Grey, 
with  a  body  of  Italian  infantry,  and  the 
rebels  were  defeated  on  Cliff  Heath,  near 
Exeter  (not  Clifton  Down,  as  some  histories 
absurdly  say).  It  was  a  fierce  fight ;  Lord 
Grey,  much  used  to  foreign  wars,  said  that 
"  such  was  their  valour  and  stoutness  that 
he  never,  in  all  the  wars  that  he  had  been  in, 
did  know  the  like."  There  was  terrible 
hanging  afterwards.  Bochym  and  his 
brother  suffered ;  and,  of  course,  their  land 
went  from  the  family.  The  house  was 
always  kept  up,  however,  as  "a  family 
mansion."  The  old  fittings  lasted  till 
about  1814,  when  an  unmitigated  Goth,  of 
the  name  of  Graham,  to  whom  the  place 
had  come  by  mortgage,  used  the  fine  old 
tapestry  to  wrap  his  furniture  in,  and 
packed  up  the  stained  glass  in  a  basket, 
which  he  gave  to  a  man  on  horseback  to 
carry  in  to  Helston,  forgetting  to  say 
"  with  care,"  so  that  when  it  reached  the 
town  it  was  all  broken  to  bits.   No  wonder, 


when  tapestry  and  glass  got  treated  in  that 
way,  that  Cornish  crosses  should  be  used 
for  gate-posts,  and  the  cap-stones  of  crom- 
lechs turned  into  bridges,  and  the  earth 
of  hill  forts  carted  away  for  dressing  for 
the  fields. 

Bonithon,  close  to  Bochym,  and  once  a 
bigger  place,  has  had  quite  a  different 
fate.  Instead  of  being  restored,  regardless 
of  expense,  it  has  sunk  past  restoration. 
It  never  seems  to  have  changed  hands; 
its  owners  joined  in  no  rebellion;  they 
were  for  the  king  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
thenceforth  one  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  constantly  about  court.  But 
Sergeant  Bonithon,  steward  of  the  West- 
minster Courts,  "shot  himself  through 
the  body  with  a  pistoll,"  is  the  entry  in 
Narcissus  Luttrell's  diary  (1705).  Richard, 
his  son,  sold  his  estate  in  parcels,  and, 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  chambers,  in 
Lincoln's-inn,  burnt  his  papers  and  fell 
on  his  sword ;  "  but,  not  dying  speedily, 
he  threw  himself  from  the  window,  and 
so  was  killed  "-  (1720).  That  was  the  end 
of  an  old  Cornish  family. 

Not  far  from  Bonithon,  in  Cury  parish, 
stood,  till  quite  lately,  "Cury  great  ash 
tree,"  fourteen  feet  round — a  respectable 
size  anywhere,  but  specially  remarkable 
here,  where  trees  are  rare  indeed,  and  what 
are  called  trees  are  no  bigger  than  up- 
country  shrubs.  This  tree  was  the  scene 
of  most  of  the  faction  fights,  the  memory  of 
which  is  still  green  in  the  Lizard  country. 
They  went  on  till  quite  lately.  Thirty 
years  ago  it  was  not  safe  to  go  about  after 
dark  through  Helston  on  a  market-night. 
Wendron,  and  Breage,  and  Sithney,  all 
"  wrecking "  villages  in  their  time,  re- 
membered old  quarrels  and  paid  off  old 
scores  long  after  "  wrecking  "  had  come  to 
an  end.  The  great  fight  at  Cury  tree  took 
place  about  a  century  ago,  in  the  days 
when  all  ranks  wrecked  alike,  and  it  hap- 
pened thus.  The  Wendron  men  were  coming 
back  from  a  wreck,  loaded  with  booty, 
when  they  were  met  by  them  of  Breage 
hurrying  down  to  see  what  they  could 
get.  Of  course  there  was  a  fight;  and 
such  a  furious  one  it  was  that,  though 
the  tree  is  gone,  the  battle  is  still  re- 
membered. It  lasted  on  into  the  next 
day ;  and,  among  other  cruel  episodes,  we 
are  told  that  a  Wendron  man,  severely 
wounded,  and  laid  for  safety  on  a  stone 
hedge,  was  dragged  down  into  the  road  by 
"  wicked  Prudy,"  a  Breage  termagant, 
who  cried  :  "  Ef  thee  artn't  dead,  I'd  a 
mak  thee,"  and  kicked  him  to  death  with 
her  patten-iron.     Prudy  got  off  scot-free  ; 
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indeed,   a   death  in  a  faction-fight    was 
looked  on  as  a  matter  of  course. 

It  is  a  wonderful  change  to  have  the 
life-boat  instead  of  the  wreckers'  lame 
horse  (driven  "  up  and  down  cliff "  with 
a  lantern  round  its  neck  to  tempt  vessels 
ashore),  and  the  prayer-meeting  instead  of 
the  faction-fight.  I  wish  they  could  have 
kept  the  wrestling  and  ball-play  (hurl- 
ing) ;  perhaps  they  might  have  done  so, 
if  the  "  bettermost  people  "  had  gone  (as 
they  did  of  old)  to  look  on  ;  but  when  they 
left  off  going  the  "Cornish  sports"  fell 
into  the  pothouse-keeper's  hands,  and  even , 
the  labouring  men  soon  got  ashamed  of 
them.  You  know  the  Scilly  story  about 
the  old  woman,  who  murdered  the  half- 
drowned  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  for  the  sake 
of  his  diamond  ring.  Well,  the  Lizard  has 
its  like  tale.  A  wreeker,  prowling  about  the 
cliffs,  saw  a  girl,  with  a  fine  ring  on  one  of 
her  fingers,  clutching  with  the  grasp  of  des- 
pair a  projecting  point  of  rock.  He  crawled 
to  her,  pulled  out  his  knife,  and  cut 
her  adrift,  securing  the  ring  finger.  Let 
us  hope  this  is  not  true.  True  it  certainly 
is  that  the  soldiers  often  had  to  be  called 
out,  so  determined  on  plunder  were  the 
Lizard  folks  when  a  valuable  cargo  came 
ashore.  All  this  is  changed ;  and  the  Lizard 
people  are  getting  quite  modernised. 
»  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago 
Camden  complained  that  those  to  whom 
he  wanted  to  tall»  would  say :  "  Mee  a 
navidra  cowza  Sauznech"  (I  can  speak 
no  English)  ;  it  is  nearly  two  hundred 
years  since  the  then  rector  of  Llandewed- 
nac  preached  the  last  sermon  in  Cornish. 
The  miracle-plays  lasted  a  little  later, 
but  the  change  went  on  rapidly.  In 
1776  an  old  man  of  threescore,  who,  when 
a  boy,  "  did  scarcely  hear  one  word  of  En- 
glish spoken,"  said  that  not  more  than 
four  or  five  of  his  neighbours  could  speak 
any  Cornish  at  all.  In  the  Civil  War  a 
Royalist's  diary  says  :  "  All  beyond  Truro 
they  speak  Cornish ;  "  and  King  Charles's 
famous  letter,  "  given  at  our  camp  in 
Sudley  Castle,"  thanking  the  Cornish  for 
"the  more  than  great  things  done  for  us  by 
them"  (you  may  see  it  stuck  up  alongside  of 
the  Commandments  in  a  good  many  Cornish 
churches),  was  translated  and  published  in 
Cornish. 

You  will  naturally  expect  something  out 
of  the  common  in  a  country  which  two 
hundred  years  ago  had  a  different  language 
from  the  rest  of  England.  And,  if  wild 
legends  and  still  wilder  tales  of  storm  and 
wreck  satisfy  you,  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  Lizard  country. 


WASTED. 

A  STORY. 

"  Polly  is  a  mere  child,  Mr.  Staunton ; 
wait  till  you  see  my  sister  Florence.  I'll 
give  you  leave  to  admire  her ;  but  Polly  ! 
Give  Polly  a  box  of  bon-bons  if  you  like, 
but  don't  go  engaging  her  for  every  round 
dance.  I  declare,  if  you  do,  I'll  send  Miss 
Polly  back  by  the  next  train,  and  write 
to  mamma  to  tuck  her  dresses,  and  relegate 
her  to  the  nursery  again." 

The  speaker  is  Mrs.  Saltoun,  a  beautiful 
young  matron  of  three  or  four  and  twenty. 
The  subject  she  is  discussing  with  Mr. 
Staunton — the  handsome,  stiff,  soldierly 
man  opposite  to  her — is  her  sister  Polly, 
a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  fresh  from  the 
paternal  country  rectory,  let  loose  from 
home  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Staunton  laughs  in  a  pleasant,  half- 
embarrassed  way ;  he  is  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  the  beautiful  young  wife  of  his 
captain,  and  he  does  not  mind  her  out- 
spokenness, on  the  subject  of  his  pro- 
nounced attentions  to  her  sister,  in  the 
least.  In  spite  of  her  threat  to  send 
Polly  home  if  he  will  persist  in  dancing 
all  the  round  dances  with  the  child,  he 
knows  well  that  in  her  heart  Mrs.  Saltoun 
is  far  from  ill-pleased  at  the  turn  affairs 
are  taking. 

"  Polly  may  be  only  a  child,  but  she's 
a  remarkably  nice  child,  and  refreshes  a 
fellow  who  has  had  a  dose  of  the  designing 
girls  of  the  period.  Come,  Mrs.  Saltoun, 
you  must  let  her  dance  with  me.  I  am  a 
safe  fellow,  you  know ;  other  fellows  would 
be  sure  to  try  humbug  on  with  such  a 
charming  little  girl." 

Mrs.  Saltoun  heaves  a  sigh  of  mock 
resignation.  "  Oh  my  responsibilities  ! " 
she  says.  "  Here  am  I  burdened  with  the 
care  of  Miss  Polly's  well-being  now,  and 
with  three  small  daughters  of  my  own 
growing  up  in  the  nursery  as  fast  as  they 
can.  Better  give  her  the  bon-bons,  Mr. 
Staunton,  and  not  insist  on  my  taking  her 
to  the  ball  to-night." 

Mr.  Staunton  shakes  his  head  at  the 
proposition,  which  is  made  in  jest  with  an 
under- current  of  earnestness  in  it. 

"I  do  insist,"  he  says  in  a  friendly,  half- 
peremptory  tone ;  "  where  is  Polly  now  ?  " 

"  Putting  puzzles  together,"  her  sister 
tells  him  mischievously,  "  or  playing  cat's- 
cradle  with  my  housemaid,  and  wasting 
that  functionary's  time;  or  seeing  how 
she'd  '  look  with  her  hair  turned  up  and  a 
bonnet  on.'  My  dear  Leonard,"  Mrs. 
Saltoun  goes  on  with  a  sudden  dash  of 
earnestness,  "  let  the  child  be  a  child  still." 
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"You  were  engaged  to  Saltoun  at  six- 
teen ?  "  he  urges. 

"  Oh  don't  quote  me  ! "  she  cries  with  a 
laugh;  "it's  all  right  with  me,  just 
because  Phil  is  Phil.  How  he  used  to 
humour  my  sudden  fancies  and  imaginary 
regrets  !  and  how  he  looked  after  me,  not 
leaving  me  to  my  own  devices  to  pick  up 
what  friends  and  ideas  I  liked,  as  half  you 
men  do.  Don't  quote  me;  I  am  an  ex- 
ceptionally fortunate  woman,  and — you're 
not  Phil." 

She  says  the3e  last  words  with  a  sudden 
solemnity  that  is  foreign  to  her,  and  that 
causes  him  to  look  grave  and  to  remain 
silent.  Then  she  remembers  that,  after 
all,  Leonard  Staunton  has  not  proposed 
marriage  to  Polly,  and  also  that,  up  to 
the  present,  Polly  is  quite  innocent  of 
the  knowledge  that  he  is  specially  singling 
her  out.  Remembering  these  things,  she 
says,  with  a  swift  return  to  her  ordinary 
bright,  gay  manner : 

"  I  believe  I  am  going  more  than  half 
way  to  meet  trouble.  You're  rather  fond 
of  teasing,  in  your  sober  way,  Leonard  ?  " 

"  Well,  put  the  question  by  for  the 
time,"  he  laughs.  "What  are  your  plans  for 
the  day  ?  Are  you  going  to  hear  the  band  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  to  ride ;  you  may  be  my 
escort  if  you  like." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  he  says,  slowly, 
with  a  lack  of  all  flattering  eagerness. 
Mrs.  Saltoun  is  unaccustomed  to  have  her 
gracious  permission  received  in  this  way, 
and  so  she  says$  almost  coldly : 

"  Don't  feel  yourself  bound  to  go 
because  I  asked  you " 

"  Is  Polly  going  ?  "  he  interrupts  ;  and, 
at  this  plain  betrayal  of  his  feelings, 
Polly's  sister  cannot  refrain  anger  against 
him,  or  refrain  from  laughing. 

"  No ;  Polly  will  remain  at  home,  in 
her  bed-room,  trimming  her  first  ball- 
dress  all  over  with  rosebuds — real  ones, 
such  beauties  !  " 

"Extravagant  Miss  Polly;  I  know  to 
my  cost  that  rosebuds  are  of  price." 

"But  they  were  sent  to  her;  they  are 
an  offering  from  Mr.  Carew." 

"What!  that  red- throated,  white-headed 
fellow,  in  the  — th  ?  " 

"He  is  in  the  — th,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  he's  not  red- throated,  and  cer- 
tainly he's  not  white-headed.  What  heresy 
to  speak  of  his  golden  hair  in  that  way." 

"  I  don't  think  much  of  him,"  Staunton 
says ;  and  then,  as  there  is  no  prospect  of 
seeing  Polly,  he  takes  himself  away. 

"  I  daresay  you  don't  think  much  of 
him,"    Mrs.   Saltoun   murmurs,    thought- 


fully; "but,  for  all  that,  he's  a  warm- 
hearted, nice  boy,  who  would  love  Polly 
better  than  himself,  which  you  never  will." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  theme  herself 
comes  into  the  room — a  light-footed, 
slender-shaped  girl  of  sixteen,  with  a 
sweet,  gay  child's  face,  and  a  pleasant,  un- 
affected child's  manner.  Lying  in  a  thick 
fringe  over  her  forehead,  and  hanging  in 
wavy  masses  down  her  back,  hair  of  a 
red  golden  hue  make  an  aureole  around 
her.  She  has  her  hands  full  of  rosebuds. 
Carew  has  been  very  liberal ;  having  used 
all  she  wants  for  her  dress,  she  has 
brought  these  to  her  sister. 

"You  careless  child,  how  you're  holding 
them,  heads  and  tails  together,"  Mrs. 
Saltoun  says.  "  Thanks  !  these  are  for  me, 
are  they  ?  Have  you  decorated  yourself 
sufficiently  in  your  own  estimation  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  wreathed  in  them  to-night, 
Belle,"  the  girl  replies.  "  I  wish  to-night 
were  come.  Oh,  Belle,  I  shall  be  wretched 
if  I  have  to  sit  out  and  watch  other  girls 
dancing,  and  don't  get  any  myself  !  " 

"Oh,  someone  is  sure  to  be  good-natured 
enough  to  ask  you." 

"Mr.  Carew  will,  I  am  sure,"  Polly  rejoins. 

"And  I've  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 
Staunton  will,  Polly ;  he  has  been  here 
this  morning." 

"  Has  he  ? "  Polly  says  with  superb  in- 
difference. 

"  Yes ;  are  you  sorry  I  didn't  send  for 
you  ?"  the  married  sisffer  asks. 

"  Oh  no,  Belle,  I  couldn't  have  come," 
the  child  answers  freely.  "  I  was  about 
my  dress,  you  know.  I  do  hope  it  will 
look  long  enough  behind."  And  with  this 
expression  of  earnest  feeling  she  passes 
away  from  the  subject  of  Mr.  Staunton. 

Half -an- hour  after  this,  Mrs.  Saltoun, 
riding  away  from  her  house,  casts  an 
upward  glance  at  the  drawing  -  room 
window,  where  Polly  lounges,  watching 
her.  The  red  golden  hair  is  tangled,  for 
she  has  been  rolling  on  the  floor  with  a 
puppy,  and  the  bright  child's  face  is 
dimpling  all  over  with  smiles  that  are 
evoked  by  nothing  particular. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  the  young  matron 
says,  taking  her  horse  away  at  a  sharp 
trot,  "  Polly  is  a  child  still,  with  no 
thought  of  love  or  marriage  in  her  head." 

So  thinking,  she  flings  off  all  wearying 
thoughts  of  the  responsibilities  of  her  elder 
sisterhood.  So  thinking,  she  stays  out  many 
hours  of  that  bright  summer  afternoon, 
enjoying  her  ride — stung  by  no  conscious- 
ness of  a  violated  charge — free  from  the 
oppressive  influence  of  the  knowledge  that 
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she  will  have  to  come  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion soon. 

She  stays  out,  beguiled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  day,  so  long,  that  when  she  reaches 
home,  hot  and  tired,  she  finds  that  dinner 
will  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
that  Phil  is  already  dressed  for  it.  In  her 
eyes  Phil  is  faultless.  In  other  people's 
eyes,  Phil's  mania  for  punctuality  is  deemed 
a  trifle  less  than  a  virtue.  However,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  Mrs.  Saltoun  has  a  respect 
for  the  quality,  and  reaches  the  table  just  as 
her  husband  is  beginning  to  be  impatient. 

She  is  so  breathless  with  the  rapidity  of 
her  movements  during  the  last  ten  minutes, 
that  she  does  not  notice  Polly  until  dinner 
is  nearly  over,  and  she  has  detailed  to  her 
husband  every  incident  of  her  ride.  Then 
she  turns  to  her  sister,  and  is  about  to  offer 
the  latter  a  donkey-ride  on  Blackheath, 
when  something  in  the  child's  face  stops  her. 

"What  is  it  P  "  she  ejaculates.   "Polly ! " 

The  red-gold  hair  fringes  the  brow  and 
hangs  in  wavy  masses  down  her  back,  just 
as  it  did  in  the  morning.  But  the  free, 
happy  child's  face,  and  bright,  unaffected 
child's  manner  have  changed.  She  has 
been  roused  from  the  enchanted  sleep  of 
childhood ;  but  whether  it  has  been  by  the 
kiss  of  the  genuine  fairy  prince  or  not, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

"  I've  something  to  tell  you,  Belle,"  she 
says,  with  a  certain  sort  of  tender  out- 
going of  feeling  towards  her  sister.  And 
her  lips  quiver,  and  her  eyes  flicker  and  fill 
with  tears  in  a  way  that  makes  Phil  wonder 
"  if  the  child  has  broken  anything  or  not." 

But  his  wife  has  no  such  dread  as  this 
on  her  mind,  as  she  takes  the  young  girl — 
a  child  no  longer — back  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  asks,  lovingly : 

"  Tell  me,  dear,  is  it  Carew  ?  " 

And  with  choking  sobs  Polly  stutters 
out :  "No,  Belle,  no  ;  it's  Mr.  Staunton." 

"  Has  he  been  here  ?  "  Belle  questions, 
indignantly. 

"Yes,  almost  as  soon  as  you  left;  and 
he  has  been  so  very,,  very  kind,  that  I 
couldn't  say  No  when  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  be  his  wife." 

"  Did  you  wish  to  say  No?"  the  married 
sister  asks,  in  an  agony  of  spirit  which  she 
dares  not  quite  reveal. 

"No,"  Polly  says,  holding  up  a  tear- 
stained  face  to  be  kissed.  "I  didn't  want 
to  say  anything;  I  hadn't  thought  of 
him  even  till  he  came  in  and  told  me 
that  he  loved  me  very  much,  and  that 
he'd  like  me  to  be  his  wife,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  take  care  of  me ;  and  then  I 
remembered  Aunt  Helen  and  Aunt  Grace, 


and  how  grim,  and  dull,  and  cross  they 
always  seem,  and  mamma  says  that's 
because  they  have  no  husbands  to  love 
and  take  care  of  them,  and  so  I  said  Yes. 
Fancy  my  being  married  before  Florence, 
Belle  !  She'll  come  and  stay  with  us  both 
now,  and  I  shall  take  her  to  balls." 

As  this  view  of  the  glories  of  her  future 
state  beams  upon  her,  Polly's  face  glows 
with  gratified  vanity,  and  all  her  tears  are 
dried  up  at  once.  The  tears  threaten  to 
spring  again  when  Mrs.  Saltoun  says  : 

"  It  won't  be  all  balls  and  smooth 
sailing,  Polly  dear:  remember,  you  will 
have  days  and  weeks  alone  with  him  very 
often.  Do  you  love  him  well  enough  to 
stand  that  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  better  than  being  like  Aunt 
Helen  and  Aunt  Grace,  anyway,"  Polly 
says.     And  Mrs.  Saltoun  says  resignedly  : 

"  "Well,  there's  nothing  for  me  to  do  but 
to  write  to  papa  and  mamma.  I  suppose 
Leonard  will  say  something  about  it  to  me 
to-night  ?  "  ' 

"  Yes,  Belle,  he's  written  by  to-night's 
post  to  papa.  And  now,  hadn't  I  better  go 
and  dress  ?  " 

Mr.  Staunton's  letter  is  received  by  the 
paternal  power  in  due  time,  pronounced 
to  be  a  most  straightforward  and  admirable 
one;  and  Polly — when  practical  arrange- 
ments for  her  comfort  and  security  in  the 
future  have  been  made — is  delivered  up 
by  her  well- satisfied  parents  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  Mr.  Staunton  for  life. 
They  come  back  after  the  wedding-tour, 
and  even  the  most  critical  observers  are 
bound  to  confess  that  the  hastily- devised 
and  carried- out  scheme  seems  to  promise 
well  for  Polly's  happiness.  For  a  year 
she  is  a  popular,  pretty,  much -sought 
young  matron,  living  in  a  whirl  of  glitter- 
ing garrison- town  gaiety.  And  her  husband 
is  proud  of  her,  and  tolerant  of  things 
as  they  are.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
excitement  begins  to  tell  its  tale  in  the 
flushed  cheek  and  sharpened  outline  of 
the  face.  A  heavy,  feverish  cold  attacks 
her;  and,  when  she  is  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  this,  her  first  child  is  born, 
and,  by-and-by,  it  is  a  very  weak  and 
emaciated  Polly  who  comes  out  into  the 
world  again. 

Weariness  and  languor  are  her  pre- 
vailing sensations  now,  and  she  does  not 
know  that  her  elastic  young  constitution 
has  been  overstrained,  and  that  the  utmost 
care  is  needed  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
tension.  She  does  not  know,  and  there  is 
no  one  to  tell  her,  for  Belle  Saltoun  is  far 
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away  by  this  time,  and  her  husband  con- 
fines his  supervision  of  her  health  to 
requests  that  she  "  will  take  care  of 
herself  " — as  if  she  knew  how-to  do  it ! — 
and  commands  that  she  "  does  not  allow 
the  child  to  worry  her."  "  She  has  a 
nurse ;  why  should  she  keep  a  dog  and 
bark  herself  ?"  he  asks,  when  the  poor 
languor- stricken  mother  toils  about  in 
vain,  painful  endeavour  to  keep  the 
nursery  peace.  He  also  kindly  suggests 
that  "  Polly  should  walk  a  good  deal ;  " 
never  taking  into  consideration  that 
Polly's  overtasked  frame  invariably  falls 
a  prey  to  utter  fatigue  and  prostrating 
neuralgia,  after  she  has  tried  his  invalu- 
able panacea  "  of  a  long  walk." 

Fortune,  in  one  respect,  has  greatly 
favoured  Mr.  Staunton.  He  has  come 
into  a  property  which  is  sufficiently  good 
to  enable  him  to  retire  from  the  Service 
and  buy  a  place  in  the  country,  where 
there  is  beautiful  scenery,  and  little  or  no 
society.  He  is  "  sick  of  the  hollo  wness 
of  the  world ;  "  he  assures  his  wife  he 
"  has  had  enough  of  it,"  and  never  cares 
for  anything  beyond  the  occasional  com- 
panionship of  one  or  two  intimate  friends, 
on  whose  fidelity  he  can  rely.  So  poor 
Polly,  who  has  not  had  "  enough  of  it " 
by  any  means,  and  who  married  before 
she  had  been  taught  to  rely  upon  herself 
at  all  in  any  emergency,  stagnates  and 
grows  sad,  and  pines  with  a  hot  pining 
that  scorches  all  -interest  out  of  her 
daily  life  for  a  "change,"  which,  he  can- 
didly assures  her,  he  shall  not  allow  her 
to  have.  "  A  woman's  sphere  is  home," 
he  tells  her;  "and  if  she  has  not  a  whole- 
some desire  to  shine  in  that  sphere,  he 
will  not  indulge  her  in  the  unwholesome 
one  of  desiring  to  shine  elsewhere." 

Into  the  midst  of  their  unsatisfactory 
Arcadia  Mrs.  Saltoun  comes  by-and-by; 
but,  unfortunately,  she  only  comes  for  a 
brief  time.  She,  in  her  perfect  happiness 
and  content,  is  more  beautiful  and  bright 
than  ever  ;  and  Polly's  husband  feels  a 
good  deal  of  what  he  calls  "justifiable 
annoyance,"  when  he  contrasts  her  younger 
sister,  his  wife,  with  still  brilliant  Belle. 
He  complains  to  the  latter  that  Polly 
mopes,  and  "looks  tired  when  he  comes 
in  and  wants  her  to  amuse  him."  And 
when  Mrs.  Saltoun  suggests  that  perhaps 
Polly  is  not  well,  he  laughs  at  the  notion. 

"  She  has  everything  she  wants,  except 
excitement,"  he  says,  "  and  that  she  is 
better  without."  Then  he  repeats  his 
phrase  about  a  woman's  proper  sphere 
being  her  home.     And  Mrs.  Saltoun  calls 


him  a  prig  in  her  heart,  but  is  powerless 
to  help  her  sister. 

A  more  utterly  uninteresting  being,  as 
far  as  continuous  intercourse  with  him 
goes,  does  not  exist  on  this  pleasant  earth 
than  Mr.  Staunton.  He  is  methodical,  to 
an  irritating  degree,  to  every  person  who 
does  not  believe  that  he  or  she  is  gra- 
duating for  perdition,  if  he  or  she  has  not 
a  place  for  everything  and  everything  in 
its  place.  He  is  punctual  to  the  point  of 
being  raspingly  ill-humoured,  if  he  has  to 
wait  a  moment  for  anything  he  has  ordered 
at  a  certain  time,  even  though  fate  and  un- 
controllable circumstances  have  intervened 
to  cause  the  delay,  and  there  has  not  been 
a  particle  of  carelessness  in  the  transac- 
tion. He  fatigues  himself  pleasantly  every 
day  by  hunting  or  coursing,  shooting  or 
fishing,  in  company  with  men  who  are  like- 
minded  to  himself,  and  so  are  thoroughly 
congenial  and  acceptable  associates  to  him. 
This  being  the  case,  slumber,  as  a  rule, 
claims  him  for  her  own  during  the  long 
hours  that  intervene  between  dinner  and 
bedtime ;  and  Polly's  proper  sphere  is  the 
home  from  which  he  is  absent  all  day, 
and  in  which  he  only  sleeps  when  he 
returns  to  it  at  night ! 

"If  I  were  not  a  thoroughly  quiet, 
well-disposed  fellow,  Polly  is  just  the 
woman  to  drive  me  from  my  home," 
Mr.  Staunton  sometimes  tells  himself  vir- 
tuously, when  he  wakes  up  from  a  pro- 
longed and  happy  sleep  to  find  poor  Polly 
sitting  motionless  before  the  window  or 
the  fire,  according  to  the  season,  gazing 
with  a  sad  absent  expression  into  the 
misty  distance  over  the  woods,  or  into  the 
fiery  vaults,  in  which  she  strives  to  picture 
possibilities  that  might  have  interested 
her  and  filled  her  heart.  He  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  himself  and  his  manner  of 
treating  her.  She  has  a  handsome  house, 
handsomely  furnished,  a  good  establish- 
ment, orders  to  "dress  well,  and  let  him 
have  all  the  bills,"  and  a  pony-carriage  to 
drive  about  in,  when  he  doesn't  want  the 
pony.  By  day  she  has  the  society  of  her 
two  baby  children  and  their  nurse — he 
dislikes  country  neighbours,  and  so  insists 
on  Polly  confining  herself  to  a  round  of 
mere  formal  visiting.  By  night  she  has 
the  solace  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  the 
sight  of  him  steeped  in  slumber  on  the 
most  comfortable  sofa  in  any  room  they 
may  chance  to  be  occupying !  Never- 
theless, surrounded  as  she  is  with  all  these 
aids  to  happiness,  it  is  clear  to  everyone 
(but  her  husband)  who  sees  her  that 
Polly  is  not  happy. 
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The  solace  of  her  own  thoughts  !  Poor 
thing,  the  one  centre  round  which  her 
thoughts  revolve  happily  is  the  old  life  at 
home,  in  the  little  rectory,  which  he  has 
tried  to  teach  her  to  despise.  That  is  the 
one  stage  of  her  existence  which  has  been 
suffered  to  come  to  perfection  and  live 
itself.  Her  childhood  flourished  and 
flowered,  a  bright,  happy,  natural,  un- 
stunted  plant !  But  her  girlhood  was 
nipped  in  the  bud,  before  it  had  been 
glorified  by  one  touch  of  real  romance. 
Her  sister  was  right  in  feeling  indignant 
with  Mr.  Staunton  for  having  robbed  the 
child  of  that  time  that  is  flooded  "  with  the 
life's  dull  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 
on  stream  " — he  married  Polly  before  she 
had  tasted  the  joy  and  pain  of  the  fever 
called  "  first  love." 

Mr.  Staunton  had  a  vast  number  of 
theories  concerning  Polly,  and  he  pro- 
pounded a  great  many  of  them  to  her 
sister  Belle,  whenever  he  saw  the  latter. 
One  was,  that  retirement  was  good  for 
his  wife ;  another,  that  her  brief  ex- 
perience of  life  had  given  her  a  taste 
for  gaiety  which  he  could  not  sufficiently 
condemn,  though  she  never  spoke  about 
it !  Another  was,  that  a  woman  who  was 
so  systematically  "  silent  as  Polly  was, 
when  in  the  society  of  the  most  con- 
siderate of  husbands,"  must  either  be 
burdened  with  a  sulky  temperament  or  a 
sorrowful  secret. 

"  I  think  it's  simply  that  she  has  nothing 
to  say,"  Belle  would  answer  sadly. 

"Then  you  imply  that  your  sister  is 
stupid  ?  " 

"Not  at  all;  but  a  woman,  in  order  to 
speak  well  (and  unless  she  speaks  well  she 
had  better  hold  her  peace),  must  have 
education,  experience,  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  others  who  have  also  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  same  grounds " 

"  Polly  belongs  to  a  class  of  society 
which  presupposes  that  she  has  had  these 
advantages,"  he  interrupts. 

"  Society  may  presuppose  what  it  pleases. 
She  has  had  nothing  of  the  kind,"  the  elder 
sister  says,  bluntly.  "You  cut.  short  her 
education  at  home,  you  did  away  with  the 
possibility  of  her  gaining  any  experience 
in  the  best  school-house  a  woman  can  have 
— love — and  you  immure  her  here  in  the 
most  stultifying  of  all  atmospheres — com- 
fortable solitude;  how  should  Polly  gain 
ideas  ?     And  even  if  they  do  spring  up  in 


such  poor  soil,  how  is  she  to  learn  the  art 
of  expressing  them  in  words  ? — from  her. 
babies  or  her  nurses  ?  " 

"  You  forget  that  she  has  me  ?  "  he  says, 
stiffly. 

"  She  has  you  to  tell  her,  when  you're 
in  the  vein,  of  what  you  and  your  gun  did 
upon  the  hills  in  India ;  and  for  current 
history  you  give  her  details  of  Ponto's 
lameness  and  the  Loughborough  Hunt. 
Polly  has  no  memories,  excepting  of  the 
sudden  way  in  which  you  swooped  down 
upon  her,  and  asked  her  to  marry  you, 
before  you  had  taught  her  what  love  was. 
Be  thankful  that  she  has  not  created  hopes 
for  herself." 

"  One  would  think  I  had  wronged  her," 
he  says,  discontentedly.  "  I !  who  have 
given  her  a  good  home,  my  name — every- 
thing I  had  to  give,  in  fact." 

"  You  robbed  her  of  the  period  of  illu- 
sion," the  elder  sister  answers.  "  And  a 
woman  who  skips  that  will  always  be 
looking  vaguely  for  the  '  missing  link ' 
between  herself  and  happiness.  You  should 
have  been  contented  with  giving  her  the 
bon-bons,  as  I  advised  you,  a  little  longer ; 
you  should  have  let  her  live  to  feel  that 
the  sun  was  brighter  to  her  when  someone 
comes,  and  to  grow  desperate  over  the 
possibility  of  not  seeing  him  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  in  fact,  you  should  have  let 
her  suffer  and  refine  herself  into  woman- 
hood, instead  of  jerking  her  into  it  as  you 
did.  Now  all  that  remains  for  you  is  to 
bear  your  disappointment  like  a  man,  and 
save  your  daughters  from  the  fate  that  over- 
takes plants  that  are  forced  into  too  early 
bloom.  The  child- wife  is  a  pretty  enough 
thing  in  fiction.  In  fact  she  is  a  sacrifice 
to  the  greedy  vanity  of  the  man  who  will 
gather  the  bud,  though  ha  knows,  if  he  does 
so,  it  can  never  develope  into  the  rose." 
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CHAPTER   XVIII.      THE    DECISION. 

Since  the  three  principals,  connected 
with  the  contemplated  partnership  of 
Cecil  and  Ella,  were  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment of  that  event,  the  preliminaries  were 
carried  on  with  nnnsual  quickness.  Three 
weeks  from  that  evening  on  which  Cecil 
consented  to  his  father's  conditions,  had 
brought  the  happy  pair  to  the  brink  of 
wedlock,   and    but    one    clear    day   only 

I  intervened. 

'  |  In  the  meantime  a  good  deal  had  hap- 
pened which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  deemed  important,  but 
which  had  been  dwarfed  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  greater  event.  Cecil 
had  been  removed  from  the  Royal  Mili- 

I'  tary  Academy  to  the  general  regret  — 
though  with  a  few  exceptions,  as  in  the 
case  of  Gentleman-cadet  Whymper,  who 
looked  forward  to  more  peaceful  nights,  if 
not  to  happier  days — and  formally  made 
a  partner  in  the  house  of  Landon  and  Son, 
of  Wethermill-street,  and  also  of  the  West 
i  of  England.  A  charming  little  furnished 
house  had  been  taken  near  Hyde-park,  for 
the  reception  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
after  their  honeymoon  in  the  Lake  District, 
Mr.  Landon,  senior,  being  of  opinion  that 
the  "  young  people "  had  better  have  a 
home  to  themselves.  A  change  of  arrange- 
ments was,  however,  made  necessary  in 
the  colonel's  case,  who,  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance of  Ella's  income,  did  not  feel  him- 
self "justified"  in  continuing  to  inhabit 
Hawthorne  Lodge;  and  he  was  once  more 


returning   to   barracks,  close   to   his  old 
friend  the  commissary. 

The  latter  gentleman  had  the  affliction 
— which  he  bore  with  the  equanimity  of  a 
philosopher,  if  not  with  the  submission  of 
a  Christian — of  seeing  his  wife  grow  feebler 
and  less  sentient  daily ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  gladdened  by  another  circum- 
stance. Ella  had  insisted  upon  giving 
Gracie  not  only  her  dress  as  bridesmaid, 
but  also  a  complete  trousseau,  just  as 
though  that  young  lady  were  about  to 
be  married  herself. 

"  It  will  come  very  handy,  and  save  my 
pocket,"  reflected  the  commissary,  "if  any- 
body eligible  should  take  a  fancy  to  the 
girl ; "  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  con- 
fessed to  himself  that  "the  girl"  was  not 
looking  so  attractive  as  heretofore,  nor 
— what  was  worse — laying  herself  out  to 
attract.  Jusfc  now  it  was  quite  as  well  that 
she  should  be  "  hanging  on  hand  "  in  order 
to  attend  to  her  mother;  but  in  view  of 
certain  contingencies,  it  would  become 
expedient  that  she  should  alter  her  course 
of  conduct.  That  she  would  alter  it,  when 
the  time  arrived,  the  commissary  had  no 
grain  of  doubt ;  for  what  was  at  the  bottom 
of  her  present  behaviour  were  mere  humours 
and  crotchets,  against  which  he  flattered 
himself  he  possessed  an  antidote.  If  senti- 
ment had  ever  led  him  to  write  an  epitaph 
for  his  own  tombstone,  it  would  probably 
have  been  comprised  in  four  words,  con- 
centrating, though  without  subliming,  the 
essence  of  his  character — "  He  stood  no 
nonsense." 

In  this  manner,  and  not  otherwise  (as 
is  said  in  the  classics),  were  matters  pro- 
gressing with  the  various  personages  in 
this  history,  up  to  a  certain  morning  when 
the  colonel  and  Ella  sat  at  breakfast  at  the 
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Lodge  together  for  the  last  time — for  a 
marriage  breakfast  is  not  to  be  counted  in 
the  ordinary  catalogue  of  such  meals.  Mr. 
Landon,  senior,  was  expected  in  a  few  hours, 
and  Mr.  Landon,  junior — who  had  been  in 
and  out  of  the  house  on  these  latter  days, 
as  the  colonel  poetically  described  it,  "like 
a  dog  at  a  fair  " — was  likely  to  arrive  in  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  probably  the  last 
occasion  on  which  uncle  and  niece  could 
count  upon  being  alone  together. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  short 
night,"  said  the  colonel,  kindly,  "for  I 
heard  you  about  your  room  till  the  small 
hours  this  morning.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  keep  the  roses  in  your  cheeks  for  to- 
morrow, my  dear." 

"  Yes,  I  had  a  bad  night,"  returned  Ella, 
gravely.  "  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking 
about — about  that  matter  of  the  name.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  all  to  Cecil." 
"  It  would  be  stark,  staring  madness," 
answered  the  colonel. 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  your  dislike  to 
the  person  of  whom  we  are  both  thinking," 
continued  she,  calmly,  "  induces  you  to 
wish  me  to  defy  him — to  outrage  his  sense 
of  what  is  right  as  much  as  possible.  But 
in  telling  Cecil  I  shall  not  have  swerved 
from  my  resolution  in  that  respect.  No 
one  else  need  know  except  my  husband." 

"  If  you  tell  him  he  would  never  consent 
to  be  your  husband." 

"  Why  should  you  say  that  ?  " 
"  Because  I  know  the  man.  In  the  first 
place,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  forgive 
you  the  past  deception.  He  is  a  man  of 
honour,  and  naturally  frank ;  the  school 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  too,  is, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  one  in  which  truth  is 
respected." 

"  You  were  brought  up  in  it  yourself," 
answered  she,  scornfully,  "  and  yet  have 
been  an  accessory  to  what  you  please  to 
call  my  deception." 

"  It  is  like  a  woman  to  throw  that  in  my 
face,"  retorted  the  colonel  angrily.  "  Just 
as  though  one  had  given  some  persecuted 
wretch  an  asylum  under  one's  roof,  and 
he  should  say,  '  You  have  knowingly 
harboured  a  criminal.'  If  it  was  dislike 
to  another  as  much  as  liking  to  yourself 
that  caused  me  to  befriend  you,  it  does  not 
lie  in  your  mouth  to  say  so." 

"  Don't  let  us  quarrel,  uncle,  on  our  last 
day  together.  I  was  wrong  to  taunt  you ; 
forgive  me.  I  want  your  best  advice,  or 
rather  the  best  reasons  you  have  to  urge 
in  favour  of  that  silence  which,  I  confess, 
gives  me  great  uneasiness.     Cecil  will  find 


out  my  secret  some  day,  and  then  it  will 
be  the  worse  for  me." 

"  It  will  not  be  pleasant,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  he  will  be  your  husband  by  that  time ; 
if  you  have  played  your  cards  well,  he  will 
forgive  you  all,  for  love  of  you  ;  if  not,  he 
must  still  stick  to  you.  It  will  merely 
make  '  a  scene  '  between  you  ;  or,  at  most, 
a  quarrel  of  greater  or  less  duration. 
But,  as  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  tell 
him  now,  resentment  may  make  him  fly 
off  the  hook  altogether ;  and,  in  the  second, 
it  is  certain,  even  if  he  forgives  you,  that 
he  will  not  be  a  party  to  the  continuance 
of  such  a  state  of  things.  He  will  insist 
upon  the  truth  being  told  to-morrow." 

"  Never,"  cried  Ella,  passionately.  "  He 
will  never  make  me  break  my  oath." 

"  Then  you  will  keep  it,  and  lose  him. 
He  will  slip  out  of  the  halter  just  as  you 
are  putting  it  over  his  head.  You  have 
asked  for  my  opinion,  and  there  it  is." 

And  the  colonel  took  up  the  newspaper, 
and  hid  his  face  behind  its  columns. 

"  Uncle  Gerard,  listen  to  me.  All  you 
have  said  only  makes  me  more  re- 
solved  " 

"  Naturally,  my  dear,"  said  the  colonel 
bitterly;  "that  is  a  family  characteristic." 

"  I  say  I  am  resolved  to  risk  it.  I  cannot, 
I  dare  not,  deceive  Cecil,  when  I  know  that 
some  day  or  another  he  must  come  to  know 

it If  you  sneer  like  that,  you  coward, 

you  will  drive  me  mad." 

The  colonel  had  certainly  chuckled  in 
rather  an  aggravating  manner ;  but  the 
provocation  seemed  hardly  proportionate 
to  the  effect.  Ella's  countenance  was  dis- 
torted with  rage.  It  was  as  though  one . 
of  the  Graces  had  changed  places — while 
retaining  her  beauty — with  one  of  the 
Furies.  Her  uncle,  too,  looked  the  very 
picture  of  curbed  passion,  and  though  he 
had  no  beauty  to  lose,  it  was  curious  to 
see  how  strongly  the  family  likeness  came 
out  between  them. 

"  Pray  go  on,  madam,"  said  he,  stiffly. 
"  This  is  your  house  so  long  as  you  choose 
to  stay  in  it,  and,  if  you  carry  out  your 
present  plan,  you  will  be  its  tenant  for 
some  time  to  come.  Say  just  what  you 
please,  I  beg." 

"  It  is  cruel  and  unkind,  Uncle  Gerard," 
resumed  she,  more  calmly,  "  that  you  will 

not  control  yourself " 

The  colonel  lifted  up  his  hand.  "  Con- 
trol myself !  that  is  a  good  joke,"  the  action 
seemed  to  say. 

"  And  because,"  she  went  on,  "  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  stirs  your  anger,  that  you 
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should  thus  turn  on  me.  I  mast  revert 
to  it  for  a  few  moments;  bear  with  me 
a  little,  since  it  is  for  the  last  time.  Here 
is  the  record — word  for  word,  so  far  as 
I  can  remember,  and  the  memory  of  it, 
Heaven  help  me !  is  not  like  to  fade — of 
what  took  place  at  Gadsden.  I  wrote  it 
out  last  night,  and  propose,  to-day,  to 
place  it  in  Cecil's  hands.  It  will,  at  least, 
excuse  my  conduct  in  his  eyes,  if  it  does 
not  justify  it." 

The  colonel  shook  his  head,  and,  with 
an  incredulous  smile,  took  the  paper  she 
held  out  to  him. 

"  Read  that,"  she  said,  pointing  with 
her  finger;  "all  that  goes  before  is  ex- 
planatory of  my  life  at  home." 

The  colonel  looked  up  after  a  minute. 

"  But  I  know  this  also  ;  this  is  the  last 
tableau  very  vivant,  is  it  not,  as  you  de- 
scribed it  to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  wish  you  to  read  it.  If 
there  is  anything  different — anything  ex- 
tenuated on  my  own  part,  or  set  down  in 
malice  on  another's — tell  me." 

The  colonel  read  on  in  silence  to  the 
end. 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  fair  account,"  ob- 
served he  coldly. 

"It  is  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing " 

"  There,  there !  you  are  not  in  a  court 
of  justice  !  "  exclaimed  he,  impatiently ; 
"  and  when  folks  make  oaths  only  to 
break  them " 

"  I  don't  intend  to  break  mine,  Uncle 
Gerard.  If  Cecil  takes  the  view  you 
anticipate,  I  shall  not  give  in.  My  heart 
will  be  broken,  that's  all.  But  I  mean  to 
show  him  this."  And  she  touched  the 
paper  with  her  forefinger. 

"  You  mean  to  put  that  statement  in  his 
hand,  do  you  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Then,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  do  so,  and 
you  should  gain  your  point,  that  your 
marriage  will  become  invalid." 

"  Invalid  !  "  She  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  heart,  then  glared  at  him  with  eyes  of 
fire.  "  You  will  say  anything  to  have  your 
way,  Uncle  Gerard.     I  don't  believe  you." 

"  Your  manners  are  not  good  this  morn- 
ing, Ella.  However,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  my  word,  but  of  what  the  law  says." 
He  rose,  unlocked  a  desk,  and  took  from 
it  a  document  neatly  folded.  "  Here  is 
Mr.  Pawson's  opinion,  given  on  the  hypo- 
thetical case  you  bade  me  lay  before  him. 
As  matters  now  stand,  it  says  the  marriage 
is  a  good  one.     If  you  show  Cecil  that 


statement you  can  read  what  the  man 

writes  for  yourself :  '  The  marriage,  if  it 
should  take  place  under  present  circum- 
stances, is  void.'  " 

Ella  leant  over  the  paper,  written  out  in 
a  clear  and  legal  hand,  and  read  over  the 
words  he  pointed  out,  again  and  again. 

"Well,  girl;  have  I  spoken  truth  or 
falsehood  ?  " 

"  Truth,  Uncle  Gerard.  I  was  wrong 
to  doubt  you — wrong,  too,  to  anger  so  the 
only  friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

"  Nay ;  say,  rather,  the  only  friend  who 
can  make  allowance  for  your  tempers,  Ella, 
'knowing  which  way  they  come.'  Come, 
if  we  must  part — and,  believe  me,  I  grieve 
that  it  has  come  to  that — let  us  part  good 
friends.     Kiss  me,  dear." 

She  embraced  him  affectionately.  Her 
passion  seemed  to  have  been  wholly  swept 
away  by  some  stronger  feeling.  Her  tall 
frame  trembled  with  emotion ;  and  she  was 
pale  to  the  very  lips. 

He  put  the  "  opinion  "  in  his  desk 
again,  and,  pointing  to  the  other  paper — 
the  "  statement,"  as  he  had  called  it — 
said: 

"I  think  you  had  better  tear  that  up, 
Ella." 

"  No,  uncle."  She  folded  it  up  carefully 
and  placed  it  in  her  bosom.  "  Cecil  shall 
never  see  it ;  but  it  will  be  a  witness  to 
myself — that  I  had,  at  least,  intended  to  be 
frank  and  true  to  him.  I  perceive  that  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  be  so." 

"  JSfot  if  you  wish  to  be  his  wife." 

Here  the  gate-bell  rang,  and  Ella's  colour 
rushed  back  to  her  face;  she  drew  back 
into  a  corner  of  the  room,  while  her  uncle 
walked  to  the  window. 

"It  is  not  Cecil,"  said  he.  "It  is  the 
old  hunks  himself.  He  must  have  sat  up 
all  night  to  get  here  by  this  time,  unless 
he  got  up  in  the  City  at  sunrise.  What  a 
twenty-four  hours  is  before  us  !  I  look  to 
you  to  see  me  through  it,  Ella." 

CHAPTER  XIX.      THE   WEDDING. 

Marriages  are  not  so  frequent  in  garrison 
towns  as  might  be  wished,  and,  indeed,  are 
wished.  I  have  heard  an  experienced  mili- 
tary matron,  with  six  married  military 
daughters,  declare,  notwithstanding  her 
success — or,  perhaps,  because  of  it — that 
officers  in  the  army,  looked  at  from  a 
matrimonial  point  of  view,  like  that  cele- 
brated horse  described  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  have  but  two  faults — 
they  are  hard  to  catch,  and,  when  they 
are  caught,  they  are  good  for  nothing. 
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And  if  the  bridegrooms  in  snch  localities 
are  commonly  persons  of  small  income — 
■which  is  what  the  lady  meant — how  mnch 
more  is  this  the  case  with  the  brides,  who 
are,  of  course,  the  daughters  of  those  who 
in  their  time  have  been  "good  for  nothing," 
and  inherit  their  parents'  property  ? 

Miss  Ella  Mayne  was  that  rara  avis,  an 
heiress,  and  her  wedding  would  have  made 
a  great  sensation  in  any  case,  but  since  she 
married  a  young  gentleman  with  money, 
the  excitement  was  doubled.  It  was  Ella's 
particular  desire  to  have  as  quiet  a  wedding 
as  possible — as  may  be  concluded  from  her 
having  but  one  bridesmaid — but  "society" 
was  not  to  be  balked  in  that  way,  and  it 
was  certain  that  the  church  would  be 
crowded  with  spectators. 

She  had  not  many  acquaintances,  how- 
ever, to  whom  to  make  her  adieux,  and 
Mrs.  Ray  and  her  daughter  were  the  only 
two  who  could  be  called  her  friends. 

The  former,  of  course,  could  not  be 
present  at  the  ceremony,  and  Ella  came  to 
wish  her  good-bye,  in  private,  upon  the 
day  before  it ;  not  even  Gracie  was  present. 
A  magnificent  lace  collar,  begun  by  the 
invalid,  in  days  when  she  had  the  free  use 
of  her  now  failing  hands,  and  finished  by 
her  daughter,  was  the  single  marriage 
present  from  them  both. 

"  I  shall  prize  it  as  much  as  this  locket 
of  dear  Cecil's,"  said  Ella,  with  much 
emotion ;  and  certainly  no  words  from  her 
mouth  could  have  expressed  a  deeper  sense 
of  acknowledgment.  Nothing  else  could  she 
say  at  that  moment,  for  the  sense  that  her 
visit  was  a  farewell  one  for  ever  weighed 
heavily  on  her  heart.  Mrs.  Ray  herself, 
however,  was  calm  and  cheerful. 

"Ton  should  not  weep  for  me,  darling, 
but  rather  rejoice  that  my  time  of  rest  is 
almost  come.  The  promise  you  have  given 
me  as  to  Gracie  has  made  my  burthen  light 
for  the  end  of  my  journey." 

"  It  will  be  kept, "  whispered  Ella 
earnestly. 

"  I  know  it.  She  will  do  her  duty  by 
her  father  so  long  as  he  needs  it — she 
is  Duty  itself,  you  know  —  but  when 
he  marries  again  she  may  have  to  seek 
another  home." 

"  When  he  marries  again ! "  repeated 
Ella,  horrified  that  her  companion  should 
speak  of  such  a  contingency  at  such  a 
time.  "  He  will  surely  never  do  anything 
so  shameful !  " 

"  He  has  been  thinking  about  it  ever 
so  long,  my  dear,"  replied  the  invalid, 
quietly.    "  I  hope  he  will  be  happier  with 


her — whoever  she  may  be — than  he  has 
been  with  me.  But  I  don't  think  Gracie 
will  be  happy  with  her." 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  said  Ella 
scornfully.  This  projected  union  of  the 
far-sighted  commissary  was  certainly  more 
hateful  to  her,  on  account  of  her  own 
approaching  nuptials.  It  seemed  abomin- 
able that  the  bliss  of  matrimony  should  be 
shared  by  her  and  Cecil  in  some  sort,  as  it 
were,  in  common  with  this  hard-hearted, 
hard-headed,  vulgar,  despicable  old  man. 
The  contrast  of  her  own  immediate  view 
of  life,  all  brightness  and  rose  colour,  with 
what  this  poor  lady's  must  needs  be,  gave 
her,  too,  for  the  instant,  a  sense  of  resent- 
ment that  was  almost  disgust.  Surely 
people  had  no  reason  to  be  so  miserable ! 
Then  her  better  nature  asserted  itself,  and 
she  took  the  other's  almost  impassive  hand 
in  her  own  and  pressed  it  affectionately. 

"  If  I  can  ever  do  anything,  dear  Mrs. 
Ray " 

"  For  Gracie,"  interrupted  the  invalid, 
smiling.  "  Tou  will  do  it ;  of  that  I  am 
certain." 

It  was  terrible  to  hear  a  living  woman 
thus  talk  of  herself,  as  though  she  were 
already  in  her  grave. 

"  As  for  me,  darling,"  she  went  on, 
"  you  will  never  see  me  again  in  this 
world.  If  I  see  you,  and  you  are  in 
trouble,  and  I  have  not  the  means  of 
helping  you,  then  the  other  world  will  be 
for  me  a  sad  one — also." 

Her  tone  was  not  one  of  complaint,  but 
the  pathos  of  that  "also"  went  to  her 
listener's  heart. 

"  It  is  selfish  of  me  to  make  you  sad, 
Ella,  and  very  ungrateful.  If  the  kiss  I 
give  you  now  could  express  all  the  ten- 
derness and  good-will  I  feel  for  you,  it 
would  be  almost  as  sweet  as  that  of  your 
lover's  to-day,  or  of  your  bridegroom  to- 
morrow." 

Ella  had  rarely  known  her  invalid  friend 
so  demonstrative  in  her  regard,  and  cer- 
tainly never  so  poetic  in  the  expression  of 
it.  There  had  been  a  romance,  she  began 
to  understand,  even  in  this  poor  lady's  life, 
at  one  time,  though  it  had  ended  so  pro- 
saically. Was  it  possible  that  she  might, 
one  day,  awaken  from  her  own  dream  of 
bliss  to  some  such  grim  reality  ? 

Not  till  long  after  that  sad  parting  was 
over  did  Ella  become  herself  again,  and 
even  a  meeting  with  Cecil  scarcely  effaced 
its  memory. 

Mr.  Landon,  senior,  was  more  than 
gracious  to  her ;  the  favourable  impression 
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she  had  made  upon  him  from  the  first  had 
deepened,  and  he  humorously  informed 
the  colonel  that  if  "  Master  Cecil "  should 
be  "non  est"  at  the  last  moment,  he, 
Bart.  Landon,  was  prepared  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  and  marry  Ella  himself  off 
hand.  It  was  a  picture  to  see  the  colonel's 
face  as  he  received  these  pleasantries,  and 
grinned  at  them. 

"  I  may  not  have  done  much  for  you 
hitherto,  my  dear  Ella,"  he  frankly  told 
her,  "  but,  by  jingo  !  I  have  made  up  for  it 
within  these  twelve  hours.  In  addition  to 
all  his  other  horrible  qualities,  this  father- 
in-law  of  yours  is  a  wag." 

After  dinner,  while  the  two  men  sat  over 
their  wine  ("that  rogue  Cecil,"  as  he 
called  him,  having  stolen  away  from  them 
into  the  drawing-room),  Mr.  Landon  was 
in  dreadfully  high  spirits. 

He  confided  to  the  colonel  how  much  he 
expected  to  "  turn  over  "  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  in  trade ;  which,  indeed,  ought  to 
have  been  considerable,  considering  the 
value  of  the  diamonds  he  had  given  Ella 
for  a  marriage  gift ;  and  even  whispered 
into  his  astonished  ear  a  secret  or  two  of 
the  dyeing  business.  "  When  you  and  I 
go,  colonel,  as  we  soon  must " 

"  Pray  speak  for  yourself,"  snapped  the 
colonel,  who  had  the  greatest  objection  to 
any  reference  to  his  own  decease. 

"Well,  well,  there  can  be  but  a  very 
few  years  between  us.  I  say,  when  we  do 
go,  there  will  be  doubtless  something  worth 
having  for  our  young  people.  I  am  not 
one  to  place  an  undue  value  upon  money, 
but  it  makes  things  move  smoothly.  And 
of  course  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  see 
your  Ella  situated  similarly  to  my  own 
boy ;  that  is  as  to  relatives.  If  she  had  a 
tribe  of  brothers  and  sisters,  it  would  be 
so  much  the  worse  for  him.  And  even 
fathers-in-law  and  mothers-in-law  are  apt 
to  interfere  with  a  man's  happiness." 

"I  don't  think  I  would  mention  that 
ground  of  satisfaction  to  Ella,"  said  the 
colonel  dryly. 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not ;  and,  to  be  sure, 
I  had  forgotten  that  her  mother  must  have 
been  your  sister.  Has  her  father  been 
dead  long,  poor  fellow  ?  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Landon,  the  whole  subject 
is  extremely  painful  to  me." 

"  Then  I  won't  mention  it.  At  our  time 
of  life  I  have  noticed  men  are  not  generally 
so  sensitive  upon  such  matters  :  but  it 
does  you  honour.  You  look  warm,  let  us 
go  into  the  other  room :  the  young  folks 
ought  not  to  resent  it,  for  they  will  have 


one  another's  company  to-morrow,  and  for 
years  to  come,  I  hope." 

The  perspiration  did  indeed  stand  upon 
the  colonel's  forehead,  though  not  from  the 
cause  his  companion  supposed.  "  It  surely 
would  not  be  murder,"  he  was  thinking, 
"if  I  were  to  strangle  such  a  fellow."  He 
had  expected  to  find  his  guest  a  bore  and 
a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  shyness  and 
embarrassment  that  would  probably  over- 
come a  man  in  his  position  upon  finding 
himself  in  such  company  as  Colonel  Gerard 
Juxon's,  upon  equal  terms.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  affable,  and  to  put  a 
restraint  upon  that  forcible  manner  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  express  himself,  for 
the  sake  of  this  timorons  tradesman.  But 
so  far  from  these  expectations  having  been 
fulfilled,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Landon  had 
held  his  own,  and  something  more  than 
his  own,  during  that  day  at  Hawthorne 
Lodge  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  overwhelmed 
with  any  sense  of  social  inferiority,  had 
rather  patronised  his  host  than  otherwise. 
It  is  needless  to  say,  therefore,  how  the 
colonel  loathed  him.  With  Ella,  on  the 
other  hand,  her  future  father-in-law  was  a 
favourite,  while  his  presence  in  the  house 
that  day  was  welcome  to  her  upon  another 
account.  After  that  interview  after  break- 
fast with  her  uncle,  she  shrank  from  being 
left  alotie  with  him,  from  some  vague 
apprehension — though  probably  groundless 
— that  the  topic  of  the  morning  might  be 
again  alluded  to.  She  had  given  up  her 
point;  being  overcome  by  his  argument, 
but  her  defeat  was  gall  and  wormwood  to 
her.  It  overshadowed  that  eve,  which,  of 
all  eves,  should  have  been  a  happy  one ; 
and  even  when  night  came  round  it  found 
her  wakeful,  and  full  of  doubt  and  dis- 
appointment, instead  of  blissful  thoughts 
and  blissful  dreams.  In  the  morning,  how- 
ever, though  her  face  was  pale,  she  looked 
every  inch  a  bride,  and  drew  forth  the 
most  genuine  encomiums  from  her  future 
father-in-law. 

"  I  don't  think  you  want  mountain  air 
to  improve  you,  my  dear,  and  I  still  think 
it  would  have  been  more  judicious  if  you  had 
gone  for  your  bridal  trip  to  Birmingham." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  the  intention 
of  the  young  couple  to  pass  their  honey- 
moon in  the  Lake  District,  about  which 
there  had  been  three  opinions.  Mr. 
Landon,  senior,  had  suggested  that  that 
interval  of  leisure  might  be  advantageously 
employed  by  Cecil  atthemidlandmetropolis, 
in  picking  up  certain  commercial  ideas. 
This  suggestion  had  been  received  with 
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some  irreverence,  and  a  good  deal  of  mirth. 
Cecil  himself  had  proposed  Scarborough, 
as  being  a  lively  place,  and  without  much 
reference,  I  am  afraid ,  to  its  natural  beauties : 
bat  Ella  had  been  very  strong  against 
Scarborough.  The  whole  Yorkshire  coast, 
she  said,  was  familiar  to  her,  but  if  Cecil 
liked  the  North,  why  should  they  not 
select  the  Lakes  ?  And  the  Lakes  had, 
accordingly,  been  fixed  upon. 

"  We'll  come  back  by  Birmingham," 
said  Ella,  replying  laughingly  to  Mr. 
Landon's  remark,  "  and  study  all  the 
latest  mechanical  improvements." 

"  Yes,  I  daresay ;  and  keep  my  boy 
there  a  week,  under  pretence  of  learning 
them,  instead  of  bringing  him  home  to 
work,"  returned  the  old  gentleman.  "  Oh 
Miss  Ella,  I  hope  you  will  give  up  your 
deceptive  ways.  I  have  not  forgiven  you 
yet,  remember,  the  way  you  humbugged 
me  about  that  contract." 

"  What  was  that  ? "  inquired  the 
colonel,  who  knew  nothing  of  Ella's 
visit  to  Wethermill-street.  Mr.  Landon 
read  in  her  face  that  her  uncle  had  not 
heard  of  it,  and  laughed  tumultuously. 

"  Upon  my  word  you  are  a  sad  puss," 
he  said.  "  Well,  I  mustn't  tell  tales  out 
of  school,  colonel.  She  has  bamboozled 
both  of  us,  that's  all.  And  yet,  to  look  at 
her,  one  would  think  she  had  not  a  secret 
in  the  world." 

There  was  no  paleness  in  Ella's  cheek 
now ;  her  face  was  in  a  glow  from  brow 
to  chin ;  the  colonel's  features,  too,  began 
to  work  in  a  manner  that,  to  those  who 
had  studied  the  nature  of  that  volcanic 
soil,  gave  notice  of  an  explosion. 

Fortunately,  at  that  moment  Gracie 
made  her  appearance  and  diverted  the 
conversation,  but  it  did  not  escape  even 
Mr.  Landon  that  he  had  been  treading 
upon  dangerous  ground. 

When,  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  he 
happened  to  be  left  alone  with  Ella,  he 
addressed  her  with  tender  gravity. 

"My  darling,"  said  he,  "I  feel  I  was 
very  nearly  putting  my  foot  into  it  just 
now  with  your  uncle.  If  I  had  known  you 
had  not  told  him  about  your  visit  to  me, 
of  course  I  would  not  have  adverted  to  it ; 
but  was  it  worth  while  to  be  so  secret  ? 
As  for  me,  when  my  old  eyes  are  hood- 
winked by  such  pretty  hands  as  yours,  I 
rather  like  it.  But  I  think  it  right  to 
warn  you  not  to  have  any  secrets  from 
Cecil ;  his  character  is  frank   to  a  fault, 

and Ah !  here  comes  your  confederate. 

I  was  just  giving  Ella  a  lecture,  Miss  Ray, 


upon  deception,  at  which  you  also  ought  to 
have  been  present.  I  daresay  your  father 
knows  nothing  of  your  visit  to  me  about 
the  Government  contract.  Now  just  sup- 
pose I  was  to  tell  him  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  mind  very  much 
if  you  did,"  returned  Gracie,  laughing. 

"  Ah,  you  are  incorrigible,  I  see :  but 
Ella,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  sorry  for  her 
misdeeds." 

And,  indeed,  Ella  was  looking  grave 
enough.  She  had  not  bargained  for  being 
lectured  on  her  marriage-day,  and  there 
were  other  reasons  that  made  Mr.  Landon's 
admonition  distasteful  to  her.  However,  it 
was  no  time  for  discouraging  thoughts. 
The  carriage  had  come  to  take  all  four  of 
them  to  church,  where  she  would  require 
all  the  presence  of  mind  needed  by  a  bride, 
and  more.  The  "  sacred  edifice,"  as  the 
local  newspaper  afterwards  described  it, 
"  was  thronged  with  fashionable  spec- 
tators," though  the  marriage-party  itself, 
including,  as  it  did,  the  commissary  and 
Mr.  Landon,  could  hardly  have  been 
described  as  fashionable.  The  former 
gentleman  had  been  asked  in  consider- 
ation of  his  daughter's  services,  and 
came  in  uniform,  with  white  trousers, 
which  some  faint  recollection  of  festivities 
in  out-of-the-way  climes  had  caused  him 
to  put  on  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

"My  good  fellow,"  whispered  the  colonel, 
grimly,  "  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake  ; 
it  is  only  the  bride  that  should  appear  in 
white,  and  you  are  not  the  bride,  you  know, 
nor  anything  like  it." 

It  was  disagreeable  for  the  commissary  to 
find  Mr.  Hugh  Darall  in  the  post  of  Cecil's 
"  best  man  "  (though  he  might  have  taken 
as  much  for  granted),  since  his  last  inter- 
view with  that  young  gentleman  had  been 
far  from  agreeable.  But  not  much  regard 
was  paid  to  the  commissary's  sour  looks, 
or  even  his  "  duck  "  trousers  ;  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  young  couple  as  they  stood 
in  front  of  the  altar-rails,  a  picture  "  to 
make  an  old  man  young."  A  handsomer 
pair  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find,  or 
(which  is  better)  a  more  winsome ;  for 
Cecil  had  such  a  face  as  bespeaks  for  its 
possessor  the  goodwill  of  the  beholder, 
and  Ella's  had  none  of  that  haughtiness 
which,  in  women,  so  often  accompanies 
(and  detracts  from)  exceptional  beauty. 
She  held  her  head  high  too,  and  had  a 
certain  listening  and  expectant  air,  such 
as  the  stag  assumes  when  doubtful  tidings 
are  borne  to  him  upon  the  mountain-wind. 
So  marked  was  this  when  the  priest  in- 
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quired  whether  either  of  them  knew  of 
any  impediment  to  their  being  joined 
together,  that  the  fancy  struck  one  of 
the  congregation  that  she  looked  as  if  she 
apprehended  interruption,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  strike  it  down.  No  such  in- 
auspicious incident,  however,  marred  the 
ceremony  which  made  Cecil  and  Ella  man 
and  wife.  In  the  vestry  a  curious  circum- 
stance took  place ;  as  the  bride  was  about 
to  sign  her  name  for  the  last  time,  her 
newly-made  father-in-law  whispered  some- 
thing in  her  ear.  It  was  only,  "  Don't  you 
sign  the  wrong  name,  my  dear." 

Yet  Ella  dropped  the  pen,  and  uttered 
an  ejaculation  of  dismay. 

"  Why,  I  surely  haven't  frightened  you  ?  " 
observed  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  meant 
that  you  were  not  to  sign  your  married 
name,  as  most  girls  do  in  their  hurry  to 
show  they've  caught  a  husband;  it  was 
only  my  little  joke,  bless  you." 

"And  it  was  only  that  I  was  a  little 
nervous  just  at  the  moment,"  answered 
Ella  sweetly,  as  she  wrote  her  name  in 
the  usual  quick,  bold  hand. 

The  colonel  had  turned  his  back  upon 
them  both,  and  became  suddenly  interested 
in  the  long  rows  of  parish  account-books 
which  stood  over  his  head ;-  but  his  face 
grew  crimson,  and  had  not  resumed  its 
natural  colour — which  was  that  of  the  best 
description  of  parchment — when  it  came 
to  his  turn  to  sign  the  register. 

His  guest  from  the  City  had  certainly 
not  been  successful  in  pleasing  him  by  his 
conversation  during  their  short  acquaint- 
anceship ;  nor  was  he  more  felicitous  with 
the  commissary  at  the  marriage-breakfast. 
He  was  one  of  those  merry  old  gentlemen 
who  will  have  their  jokes,  and  he  took 
upon  himself  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
bridesmaid.  There  was  but  one,  he  said, 
which  he  thought  hard  upon  "  us  gentle- 
men," and  even  that  one,  it  was  obvious, 
was  bespoken  ;  at  the  same  time  giving 
Mr.  Hugh  Darall  a  waggish  poke  with 
his  elbow.  It  is  probable  that  no  harm- 
less pleasantry  had,  up  to  that  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  so  many  persons  at  once 
uncomfortable  as  did  that  unlucky  obser- 
vation. 

Darall,  of  course,  became  a  peony ; 
Gracie,  a  rose  ;  and  the  commissary,  no 
flower  at  all,  but  the  hue  of  an  inferior 
silk,  shot  with  green  and  yellow. 

"Now  he  has  done  it,"  muttered  the 
colonel,  as  though  the  worthy  merchant 
had  at  last  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
his  colloquial  offences.     But  it  is  doubtful 


even  if  he  did  not  cap  that,  in  a  certain 
apparently  very  innocent  remark  which 
he  made  as  he  left  the  house,  after  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  had  departed. 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  put 
the  little  affair  that  has  happened  to-day* 
in  the  newspapers,  colonel ;  that  is  a  busi- 
ness matter  which  lies  more  in  my  way  than 
yours,  and,  if  you  will  give  me  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  I  will  direct  one  of  my 
clerks  to  get  it  done  this  afternoon." 

"  The  devil  you  will !  "  ejaculated  the 
colonel. 

"  Well,  why  not  ?  It  is  of  no  great 
consequence,  I  suppose,  which  of  us  pays 
the  few  shillings  for  the  advertisement. 
You  don't  think  the  proposition  a  liberty, 
I  hope  ?  " 

If  eyes  could  speak,  the  colonel's  answer 
would  have  been,  "I  think  it  a  dashed 
piece  of  impertinence,  sir;"  but  what  his 
voice  said  was,  "  I  think  it  a  matter  that 
should  be  left  in  my  hands,  Mr.  Landon." 

"  Very  good ;  then  you  will  see  to  it." 

The  merchant's  judgment  of  the  colonel's 
capacity  as  a  man  of  business  was  a  correct 
one,  as  was  afterwards  effectually  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that  the  marriage  of 
Cecil  Landon  with  Ella  Mayne  was  never 
recorded  in  any  newspaper,  save  the  local 
one,  or  advertised  even  there. 


THE   OLD   DAYS   OF  THE 
STEELYARD. 

When  a  traveller  from  the  Continent,  via 
the  South  Eastern  Railway,  arrives  under 
the  vast  roof  of  the  Cannon-street  Station, 
he  little  knows — and  if  he  knew  he  would 
probably  little  care — that  he  is  on  the  site 
of  the  once  celebrated  Steelyard,  the  focus 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  commercial 
systems  ever  established  in  Europe.  The 
story  is  full  of  instruction;  for  although 
the  system  itself  has  died  a  natural  death, 
it  worked  a  lasting  good  during  its  career, 
in  connection  with  the  Hanseatic  League 
of  the  Hanse  Towns. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  barons  of 
continental  countries  were  powerful  men, 
harrying  peaceful  industry  by  the  violence 
and  lawlessness  of  their  retainers,  the 
traders  of  larger  towns  united  for  mutual 
protection,  generally  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  sovereign  or  feudal 
superior.  An  early  alliance  of  this  kind  was 
formed  between  the  famous  commercial 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  Liibeck,  binding  the 
citizens  to  aid  each  other  in  repelling  extor- 
tions and  spoliations.  Other  towns  that  did 
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likewise  were  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stettin, 
Stralsund,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Konigs- 
berg — all  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 
To  these  were  gradually  added  Cologne, 
Bruges,  Bremen,  Overyssel,  Cleves,  Bruns- 
wick, Thorn,  and  many  others.  The  word 
Hanse  is  believed  to  have  been  old  Gothic 
for  alliance  or  confederacy ;  hence  the 
towns  came  to  be  known  as  Hanse  Towns, 
and  the  alliance  as  the  Hanseatic  League. 
All  the  towns  were  required  to  conform  to 
a  code  of  rules,  laid  down  by  a  governing 
body,  but  without  interfering  with  the 
allegiance  of  the  cities  to  their  respective 
sovereigns.  Liibeck  became  the  head  of  the 
alliance.  To  its  custody  were  committed 
the  common  fund  and  the  records ;  in  it 
were  held  the  general  assemblies,  which 
elected  a  president  or  protector,  generally 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  -Knights, 
a  peculiar  order  existing  in  those  times. 
The  sovereigns — kings  of  Poland,  emperors 
of  Germany,  dukes  of  Saxony,  counts  of 
Elanders,  &c. — gave  valuable  charters  and 
privileges  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  partly  in 
return  for  very  welcome  loans  and  dona- 
tions which  could  be  obtained  from  no 
other  quarter.  It  was  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century  that  these  alliances  began ; 
and  by  the  fourteenth  the  Hanseatic 
League  became  very  powerful.  Not  un- 
frequently  it  stretched  its  privileges 
beyond  due  bounds,  violently  endea- 
vouring to  shut  out  from  profitable 
international  commerce  all  traders  and 
trading  towns  not  under  the  rule  of 
the  Hanseatic  Republic ;  for  a  republic 
it  was  in  organisation,  albeit  so  much 
scattered.  The  League  in  some  instances 
made  special  treaties  with  particular  sove- 
reigns against  others  hostile  to  them,  and 
maintained  powerful  fleets  in  the  Baltic 
ports  to  carry  on  naval  warfare — always 
with  a  view  to  "the  main  chance."  The 
kings  of  Norway  and  of  Denmark  more 
than  once  felt  the  force  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  League ;  and  the  same  strong  arm 
was  occasionally  used  as  a  mediator,  or 
arbitrator,  between  sovereigns  who  were 
at  loggerheads. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  League  had  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
four  towns  belonged  to  it,  extending 
geographically  from  the  Baltic  down  to 
Switzerland,  and  from  the  confines  of 
Muscovy  to  the  German  Ocean.  These 
real  or  proper  Hanse  Towns  subscribed 
to  a  common,  fund,  out  of  which  the 
salaries  of  officers,  the  expense  of  meet- 


ings, the  maintenance  of  fleets,  &c,  were 
defrayed.  The  largest  towns  paid  the 
largest  quotas  to  the  fund,  Liibeck 
and  Cologne  taking  the  lead.  For  con- 
venience of  business,  all  were  placed  within 
one  or  other  of  four  districts,  headed 
respectively  by  Liibeck,  Cologne,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dantzic.  Annual  meetings 
were  held  at  each  district  centre,  where 
also  the  journals  and  archives  of  the 
district  were  kept ;  occasionally,  on  im- 
portant matters,  the  whole  of  the  eighty- 
four  towns  were  represented  at  a  delibera- 
tive assembly,  or  parliament,  held  at  Liibeck. 
But  besides  all  this,  many  other  cities  and 
towns  of  Europe  were  associated  with  the 
League,  for  mutual  protection  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  without  being  regularly 
constituted  Hanse  Towns.  Among  these 
were  London,  Stockholm,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  Utrecht,  Antwerp,  Dunkirk, 
Ostend,  Calais,  St.  Malo,  Rouen,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  Naples, 
Messina,  Barcelona,  Seville,  Cadiz,  and 
Lisbon. 

As  the  Hanseatics  grew  more  and 
more  powerful,  so  did  the  sovereigns 
and  states  of  Europe ;  and  gradually 
the  latter  overpowered  the  former.  At 
one  time,  when  the  Hanseatics  endea- 
voured to  shut  out  English  merchants 
from  the  Baltic  trade,  Henry  the  Fourth 
brought  them  to  reason  by  threats  of 
reprisal.  Soon  afterwards,  King  Eric  of 
Norway  and  Sweden  lessened  their  in- 
fluence by  giving  trading  privileges  in  his 
dominions  to  merchants  unconnected  with 
the  Hanse ;  while  Holland  compelled  the 
Hanseatics  to  surrender  some  of  their 
Baltic  privileges,  by  a  treaty  in  favour  of 
Dutch  traders.  About  the  close  of  the 
same  century,  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes, 
acting  in  alliance,  greatly  checked  the 
power  of  the  League  in  the  Baltic.  More 
important  was  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  which  drew  the  attention 
of  merchants  into  a  channel  beyond  the 
League's  range  of  operations.  Bruges 
declined  as  a  comptoir  or  trading  centre 
under  the  growing  influence  of  Holland; 
while  the  increase  of  the  national  power 
in  Russia  and  Norway  led  to  a  similar 
decline  at  Novgorod  and  Bergen.  The 
League  crumbled  away  by  degrees  during 
the  remainder  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  held  its  last  general  assembly  at 
Liibeck  in  the  time  of  our  Charles  the 
First.  After  that  there  was  simply  a 
limited   league  for  mutual  aid  and  com- 
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merce  between  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen,  which  assumed  the  titles  of 
"  Free  Hanse  Cities,"  each  forming  a  kind 
of  small  republic. 

And  now   for  the    Steelyard,   and   its 
associations  with  the  Thames. 

Long  before  the  Hanseatic  League  existed 
in  a  regular  form,  a  society  of  Germans 
was  located  in  London,  with  privileges 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  government. 
There  were  even  some  indications  of  this 
before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  but  at  any 
rate,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were 
merchants  of  Cologne  who  were  specially 
exempted  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the 
English  sovereign ;  all  foreigners  were  to 
quit  the  kingdom  except  those  merchants 
who  were  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
Corporation  in  London,*  and  who  paid 
thirty  marks  to  the  king  for  permission  to 
retain  possession  of  their  Guildhall  in  the 
city,  known  as  the  Gilda  Aula  Teuto- 
nicorum,  or  Guildhall  of  the  Germans. 
About  forty  years  later,  Henry  the  Third, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  gave  them  a  charter,  declaring 
that  they  should  be  "  maintained  and 
upholden  through  the  whole  realm,  by  all 
such  freedoms  and  free  usages  or  liberties 
as  by  the  king  and  in  his  noble  pro- 
genitor's time  they  enjoyed."  They  were 
great  traders  in  wheat  and  other  grain, 
cables,  ropes,  masts,  pitch,  tar,  flax,  hemp, 
linen  cloth,  timber,  wax,  steel,  and  other 
merchandise.  Their  premises  stood  be- 
tween Thames-street  and  the  river,  bounded 
by  Allhallows-lane  on  the  one  side  and 
Cosin's-lane  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
clearly  known  at  what  time  the  premises 
received  the  name  of  the  Steelyard,  nor 
what  this  word  originally  meant.  We 
find  it  under  the  various  forms — Staelhoff, 
Staelyard,  Stillyard,  Steleyard,  and  at 
length  Steelyard ;  and  many  authorities 
believe  that  it  came  from  Staplehoff,  a 
place  for  the  storing,  buying,  and  selling 
of  staple  commodities.  The  buildings 
were  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  had 
a  wharf  or  quay  towards  the  river. 

In  these  premises  the  foreigners  lived  and 
traded,  keeping  their  own  affairs  to  them- 
selves with  a  sing  alar  degree  of  secrecy. 
They  were  bachelors,  monks,  recluses  in 
their  home,  nearly  as  much  shut  out  from 
the  world  as  the  inmates  of  a  monastery. 
They  had  a  common  meeting-room,  but 
separate  cells.     No  inmate  was  allowed  to 


*  All  the  Tear  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  16, 
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marry,  or  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
the  other  sex;  every  breach  of  this  rule 
was  followed  by  immediate  expulsion.  At 
a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening  all  had  to  be 
at  home,  the  gates  were  rigidly  closed, 
and  were  not  reopened  till  a  fixed  hour  in 
the  morning.  The  meals  were  taken  in 
common,  as  in  the  refectory  of  a  monastery. 
But  if  the  Steelyard  merchants  were  a 
species  of  monk,  they  were  monks  of  a 
jolly  kind  as  to  creature  comforts,  for 
they  ate  and  drank  of  the  best.  They 
had  for  a  long  time  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  selling  Rhenish  wines  in  England,  by 
wholesale  and  retail ;  the  quantity  kept  in 
store  was  very  large,  and  they  imbibed 
liberally  of  it.  They  were  governed  by 
a  council  or  committee,  consisting  of  a 
master  or  alderman,  two  assessors,  and 
nine  common  councilmen.  There  was  an 
annual  re-election,  at  a  general  meeting 
held  on  New  Year's  Eve,  when  other 
public  business  of  an  important  kind  was 
also  transacted,  and  the  master  formally 
installed.  All  the  members  of  the  council 
took  a  solemn  oath :  "  We  promise  and 
swear  to  keep  and  uphold  all  and  every 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hanse 
merchants  in  England,  as  well  as  to  obey 
the  laws  and  regulations  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities ;  and  we  promise  and  swear 
to  deal  justly  towards  everyone,  whether 
powerful  or  humble,  rich  or  poor.  So 
help  us  God  and  all  His  saints ! 

As  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, so  in  England,  the  merchants  were 
able  to  obtain  many  privileges,  because 
they  were  often  useful  money-lenders  to 
the  king.  Long  before  the  League  was 
definitely  formed,  foreign  merchants,  known 
as  Easterlings,  were  settled  in  England. 
So  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  Ethelred  granted  certain  pri- 
vileges to  them,  in  return  for  gifts  of  five 
pairs  of  gloves,  ten  pounds  of  pepper, 
sundry  vessels  of  vinegar,  and  sundry 
pieces  of  cloth,  to  be  presented  at  Easter 
and  Christmas  tides.  The  gifts  may  seem 
to  us  wondrous  small,  but  must  not  be 
judged  by  our  present  standard.  The 
Steelyard  merchants,  as  successors  of  the 
Easterlings,  continued  to  be  frequent 
recipients  of  royal  favour,  and  for  the 
same  reason — that  they  advanced  loans 
and  presented  gifts  to  monarchs  often 
very  short  of  cash. 

We  may  be  well  assured  that  the  sturdy 
citizens  of  London  were  not  disposed  to 
view  complacently  these  favours  conferred 
upon  interlopers,  outsiders,  intruders  from 
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beyond  the  seas.  There  was  a  ferment 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, raised  by  the  English  corn-growers 
and  dealers,  who  complained  that  the 
Steelyard  merchants  brought  in  so  much 
foreign  corn  as  to  lower  the  market  value 
of  English  growths.  The  Legislature 
stepped  in,  and  passed  a  law  forbidding 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  when 
English  corn  was  below  certain  minimum 
prices — viz.,  wheat,  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  ;  rye,  four  shillings ;  barley,  three 
shillings,  per  quarter.  Nevertheless,  the 
Steelyard  managed  to  keep  the  lead  in 
many  branches  of  commerce.  London 
traders  complained  that "  almost  the  whole 
trade  was  taken  by  them  "  (i.e.,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Steelyard)  "to  that  degree 
that  when  the  sovereign  was  engaged  in  a 
war,  he  was  almost  enforced  to  buy  his 
hemp,  pitch,  tar,  and  other  naval  provi- 
sions of  them;  and  that,  too,  at  their 
rates.  Nor  were  there  any  stores  of  com- 
modities in  the  land  to  supply  sudden 
occasions  but  such  as,  at  great  rates,  they 
could  sell  to  the  sovereign." 

Throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard 
displayed  the  same  general  characteristics 
as  in  the  thirteenth,  but  in  a  more  am- 
bitious degree.  They  were  frequently  at 
loggerheads  with  the  London  merchants 
and  traders  generally.  Each  side  claimed 
privileges  over  the  other,  and  complained 
that  the  sovereigns  did  not  sufficiently 
recognise  those  claims ;  while  the  Steel- 
yard merchants  not  unfrequently  dragged 
England  into  hostile  relations  with  the 
Hanseatic  League  abroad.  The  merchants 
were  not  only  monks  in  some  of  their 
usages  at  the  Thames -street  establish- 
ment: they  were  also  soldiers;  for  the 
strong  walls  of  the  Steelyard  were  occa- 
sionally assaulted  by  angry  citizens,  and 
required  to  be  defended  with  vigilance  and 
courage.  We  need  not  greatly  marvel 
that  public  feeling  was  not  at  all  in  favour 
of  the  strangers.  They  were  free  from 
many  imposts  and  burthens  that  weighed 
on  English  industry ;  they  paid  fixed  cus- 
toms duties,  instead  of  vexatious  tolls 
and  extortions  from  time  to  time;  they 
had  liberty  to  export  and  import  their 
merchandise  in  English  or  in  foreign  ships 
at  their  discretion;  they  were  under  a 
separate  jurisdiction  from  the  rest  of  the 
people  ;  and  they  formed,  in  effect,  a  state 
within  a  state.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
however,  the  Steelyard  community  ren- 
dered  great    service    to   England ;    they 


encouraged  foreign  trade,  which  could 
hardly  have  grown  up  through  native 
agency  alone,  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
wonderful  maritime  commerce  of  the  last 
three  centuries. 

The  house  of  Tudor  was  fatal  to  the 
Steplyard  merchants.  Henry  the  Seventh 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  gave  them  many 
a  check;  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  still  more  untoward  to  them.  In 
Edward's  time  the  complaints  against  them 
became  very  serious.  They  set  what  prices 
they  pleased  on  exports  and  imports ;  they 
virtually  commanded  the  market  by  their 
large  subscribed  joint-stock  funds;  they 
monopolised  English  ccfmmerce  to  such  an 
extent  that,  in  one  single  year,  they  exported 
forty  times  as  much  woollen  cloth  as  all 
the  English  merchants  combined ;  they 
were  accused  of  defrauding  the  Customs, 
by  taking  under  their  own  names  (as  they 
paid  little  or  no  Customs  duty)  great 
quantities  of  the  merchandise  of  other 
foreigners  not  entitled  to  their  immunities ; 
and  that,  by  gratuities  privately  given  to 
persons  in  authority,  they  had  obtained 
privileges  beyond  those  specified  in  their 
charters.  The  Privy  Council  investigated 
all  these  matters  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Sixth,  and  came  to  a  decision  unfavour- 
able to  the  foreigners.  A  decree  was  issued 
to  the  effect  that  "  the  privileges,  liberties, 
and  franchises  claimed  by  the  said 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  shall  from 
henceforth  be  and  remain  seised  and 
resumed  into  the  king's  grace's  hands ; 
until  the  said  merchants  of  the  Steelyard 
shall  declare  and  prove  better  and  more 
sufficient  matter  for  their  claim  in  the 
premises;  saving,  however,  to  the  said 
merchants  all  such  liberty  of  coming  into 
this  realm  and  trafficking  in  as  ample 
manner  as  any  merchant-strangers  have 
within  the  same." 

This  decree  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the 
confederacy.  It  was  followed  up  by 
another  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
greatly  increasing  the  rate  of  duty  imposed 
on  the  merchandise  in  which  the  Steelyard 
trafficked.  Elizabeth  raised  the  duties 
still  higher,  and  this  led  to  complicated 
diplomatic  proceedings  ;  for  the  Steelyard 
appealed  to  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  the 
League  to  the  Germanic  Diet.  Great  pres- 
sure was  brought  to  bear  on  Elizabeth — a 
mingled  battery  of  persuasions,  menaces, 
and  retaliations ;  but  she  remained  firm. 
At  length  she  declared  all  the  Steelyard 
privileges  null  and  void  for  ever,  but  with- 
out prohibiting  the  merchants  living  and 
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trading  in  England  on  the  same  terms  as 
her  own  subjects.  Next,  she  forbade  them 
to  export  any  more  English  wool  and 
woollens,  hitherto  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able branches  of  their  trade.  Finally,  to 
get  rid  of  a  complication  which  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  troublesome,  she 
decreed  the  complete  closing  of  the  Steel- 
yard and  the  departure  of  the  merchants. 
For  a  considerable  period  afterwards, 
the  Steelyard  was  used  as  a  kind  of  navy 
storeyard  ;  then  it  was  let  out  to  merchants 
and  wharfingers ;  and  at  last  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  Company  bought  it, 
pulled  it  down,  and  erected  on  the  site 
the  river  frontage  of  the  Cannon-street 
Station.  Once  upon  a  time  the  chief  hall 
of  the  Steelyard  was  adorned  with  Hol- 
bein's two  famous  pictures,  the  "Triumphs 
of  Riches  and  Poverty,"  so  elaborately 
described  by  Pennant.  "  In  the  Triumph 
of  Riches,  Plutus  is  represented  in  a 
golden  car,  and  Fortune  sitting  before 
him,  flinging  money  into  the  laps  of  people 
holding  up  their  garments  to  receive  her 
favour;  Ventidius  is  written  under  one, 
Gadareus  under  another,  and  Themistocles 
under  a  man  kneeling  beside  the  car. 
Crasus,  Midas,  and  Tantalus  follow ;  Nar- 
cissus holds  the  horse  of  the  first ;  over 
their  heads,  in  the  clouds,  is  Nemesis ;  by 
the  sides  of  the  horses  walk  dropsical  and 
other  diseased  figures,  the  too  frequent 
attendants  of  Riches.  Poverty  appears  in 
another  car,  mean  and  shattered,  half 
naked,  squalid,  and  meagre.  Behind 
her  sits  Misfortune ;  before  her  Memory, 
Experience,  Industry,  and  Hope.  The 
car  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  pair 
of  asses ;  Diligence  drives  the  asses,  and 
Solicitude,  with  a  face  of  care,  goads 
the  oxen.  By  the  sides  of  the  car  walk 
Labour,  represented  by  lusty  workmen 
with  their  tools,  with  cheerful  looks ;  and 
behind  them  Misery  and  Beggary,  in 
ragged  weeds,  with  countenances  replete 
with  wretchedness  and  discontent."  Zuc- 
chero  went  to  the  Steelyard  to  copy  these 
very  allegorical  pictures.  They  were 
probably  taken  away  by  the  expelled 
merchants  to  Flanders,  but  where  they 
are  now  art-collectors  must  say. 

MILITARY  LAW. 

FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  A  PRIVATE  SOLDIER. 
_  [Much  has  been  said  and  written  by  high  autho- 
rities, both  civil  and  military,  on  the  present  difficulty 
of  obtaining  recruits  for  the  army,  and  of  keeping 
your  recruit  in  the  ranks  after  you  have  got  him 
there.  It  may  possibly  not  be  out  of  place  to 
enquire  how  the  matter  strikes  the  private  soldier, 


who  is,  after  all,  almost  as  much  interested  as  any- 
one else.  The  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  a 
soldier  of  twenty  years'  service  in  the  ranks,  is 
therefore  offered  as  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  a  question  of  national  interest  and 
importance. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Conductor  of  this  Journal 
wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that,  in  publishing  the 
article,  he  does  not  bind  himself  to  an  agreement,  in 
all  particulars,  with  the  views  and  opinions  expressed 
by  its  author.] 

At  no  time  in  English  history  have 
soldiers  been  so  well  paid,  fed,  clad, 
and  cared  for  as  they  are  at  present; 
and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  never 
has  a  military  life  been  more  unpopular, 
never  have  desertions  from  the  Service 
been  more  numerous,  and  never  has 
crime  in  the  army  been  so  prevalent  as 
now.  In  addition  to  ail  this,  and  although 
the  age  at  enlistment  has  been  increased 
to  thirty-five  years,  and  the  chest  measure- 
ment reduced  to  a  minimum,  recruiting  is 
nearly  at  a  standstill.*  War  looms  upon 
us  from  the  East,  and  even  should  that 
danger  disappear,  next  year  thousands  of 
men  will  be  claiming  their  discharges  on 
the  expiration  of  their  short  service  ; 
when,  if  matters  do  not  change  for  the 
better,  England  will  have  to  show,  for  her 
increased  army  estimates,  a  skeleton  force : 
an  army  in  which  officers  are  more  numerous 
than  the  rank  and  file  ! 

That  this  is  not  a  desirable  state  of 
things  we  can  well  imagine,  as  well  as 
that  the  authorities  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  alter  it  for  the  better.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  has  endeavoured  to  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  a  letter  to  commanding- 
officers,  urging  less  zeal  among  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  advising  more 
clemency  to  be  shown  to  recruits.  But 
the  circular  has  fallen  like  seed  upon 
barren  soil.  Commanding-officers  set  their 
backs  up  at  it,  have  since  punished  more 
than  ever,  and  the  duke,  in  despair,  betook 
himself  to  Germany — to  a  country  wherein 
military  law  is  supreme,  where  conscrip- 
tion flourishes  in  full  vigour,  and  where 
also  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  much 
less  respected,  than  it  is  here.  In  Germany 
the  first  commandment  is  obedience,  and 
the  command  falls  upon  all,  be  they  sol- 
diers or  civilians ;  while  here  it  is  only  the 
soldiers  who  pass  under  the  yoke.  The 
British  troops  are  informed,  at  least  once 
a  month,  that  "  Obedience  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  soldier ; "  and  practically  this,  and  the 


*  A  General  Order,  dated  October  24th,  1876, 
again  reduces  the  standard  for  infantry  recruits. 
Men  may  now  be  enlisted  who  are  only  five  feet 
four-and-a-half  inches  high. 
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consequences  of  disobedience,  hang  like 
twain  swords  of  Damocles  over  the  head 
of  every  soldier,  from  the  moment  he  takes 
the  shilling  until  he  dies  or  is  discharged 
from  the  Service.  So  men  under  military- 
law  become  mere  machines,  for  they  must 
not  only  do  certain  things  at  certain  times, 
but  are  only  allowed  to  think  or  talk 
according  to  the  "  Articles  of  War,"  or  the 
"  Queen's  Regulations  for  the  Army,"  the 
sum  total  of  which  comes  to  this,  that  "  a 
superior  can  do  no  wrong." 

Good  Protestants  smile  at  the  infalli- 
bility assumed  by  the  Pope,  and  yet 
fail  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  a  similar 
claim  to  infallibility,  when  it  is  assumed 
by  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
in  the  army;  although,  strange  to  say, 
while  Catholic  infallibility  increases  in 
strength  as  it  ascends,  military  preten- 
sions to  being  immaculate  gather  force 
as  they  descend  ;  and  possibly  the  most 
infallible  creature  in  existence,  and  usually 
the  most  ignorant,  is  a  lance-corporal  of 
twenty-four-hours'  standing.  Can  such  a 
system  have  any  other  result  than  that  of 
creating,  in  the  minds  of  those  subjected  to 
the  tyranny  and  injustice  that  accompany 
it,  feelings  not  only  of  resentment  but  of 
contempt  for  a  military  life  ? — feelings 
which  unfortunately  bear,  too  often,  crimes 
such  as  drunkenness,  desertions,  and  in- 
subordination as  their  fruit. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  lately  directed 
into  this  channel  by  the  sentences  of 
several  courts-martial  abroad  and  at  home, 
all  of  which  have  been  marked  by  either 
excessive  severity,  or  have  given  proof 
of  maladministration  of  justice.  For  in- 
stance, an  Artilleryman  was  tried  on 
March  3rd,  1876,  at  Rangoon,  "  for 
being  drunk,  and  striking  the  hospital- 
sergeant  ;  "  and,  although  it  was  proved  in 
evidence  that  the  hospital-sergeant  "  had 
been  drinking  heavily  on  the  morning  " 
the  offence  was  committed  (Christmas  Day, 
1875),  and  that  it  was  but  a  scuffle  be- 
tween two  drunken  men,  the  private  only 
was  punished.  At  Malta,  in  the  following 
month,  a  man  of  the  One  Hundred-and- 
first  Regiment  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
penal  servitude,  for  having,  when  a  regi- 
mental defaulter,  "  refused  to  turn  out  to 
shot-drill."  An  inquest  was  held  only  last 
year  at  Millbank  prison,  upon  the  body  of 
a  soldier,  who  had  died  suddenly  when 
employed  at  such  work,  despite  his  having 
again  and  again  complained  of  illness. 
Thought  to  be  shamming,  he  was  kept 
at  it,  until  mercifully  released  by  death. 


Some  years  ago  the  provost-sergeant  at 
Maidstone,  because  a  prisoner  said  he 
was  ill,  had  him  stripped  and  scrubbed 
with  sand,  after  which  considerate  treat- 
ment the  man  was  so  obstinate  as  to  die ; 
and  a  coroner's  jury,  even  in  that  garrison 
town,  ventured  to  think  that  the  result 
was  not  so  gratifying,  as  to  justify  the 
provost-sergeant  in  extending  this  special 
treatment  of  his  to  others.  The  press  even 
hinted  that  the  non-commissioned  officer 
in  question  ought  to  have  been  put  upon 
his  trial  for  manslaughter,  at  least  ;  but 
nothing  was  done  to  him,  except  to  remove 
him  from  his  position  of  provost,  and  to 
appoint  him,  a  week  or  two  later,  to  a 
more  lucrative  post.  About  the  same  time 
as  the  man  of  the  One  Hundred-and-first 
was  tried,  a  private  of  the  Fifty-fourth  got 
seven  years'  penal  servitude,  at  Morar,  in 
India,  for  striking  a  sergeant  of  his  regi- 
ment ;  while,  at  Dinapore,  a  private  of  the 
OneHundred-and-ninth  was  awarded  penal 
servitude  for  life,  "  for  having  struck  and 

kicked  Lance- Corporal  P H ,  hia 

superior  officer."  Another  private  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years'  penal  servitude,  at 
Bareilly,  April  8th,  1876,  for  striking  a 
sergeant ;  as  was  also  a  private  of  the 
Third  Hussars,  at  Mhow,  on  May  10th 
following,    "  for   striking   Lance- Corporal 

W P ,  his  superior   officer."     In 

the  foregoing  cases,  we  know  nothing 
of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  acts  of 
insubordination;  but  in  what  follows  we 
shall  be  able  to  some  extent  to  draw  aside, 
and  let  others  look  behind,  the  curtain 
that,  as  a  rule,  hides  the  proceedings  of 
all  courts-martial  from  public  view. 

The  reasons  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Inspector- General  of  Re- 
cruiting, for  the  growing  dislike  to  mili- 
tary service  among  the  young  men  of  the 
day,  were,  too  little  pay,  and  too  much 
emigration.  "Offer  more  money,"  said  his 
royal  highness,  "  and  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  recruits ;  "  while  General  Taylor's  words 
were,  "  Emigration,  combined  with  the  high 
rate  of  wages  now  given  in  civil  life,  are 
the  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  recruits,  and 
the  number  of  desertions  from  the  British 
Army."  Money  can  certainly  do  a  great 
many  things,  but  it  will  never  alone  procure 
soldiers.  "Princes,"  said  Machiavel,  "who 
rely  upon  their  treasures  to  defend  them, 
do  not  consider  that  if  money  could  have 
done  it,  Darius  would  have  conquered 
Alexander ;  the  Grecians,  the  Romans ; 
and  Duke  Charles,  the  Switzers ;  but 
they,   presuming  upon   the  multitude   of 
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their  bags  more  than  the  goodness  of 
their  men,  were  all  overcome."  That 
emigration  and  high  wages  have  affected 
recruiting  we  will  readily  admit;  but 
what  drives  most  soldiers  not  only  to 
commit  crimes,  but  prevents  young  men 
from  enlisting,  is  the  knowledge  that 
justice  is  practically  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  private  soldier. 

Emigration  and  high  wages  are,  as 
we  have  said,  alleged  to  be  the  recruit- 
ing-sergeant's chief  rivals  in  the  labour 
market;  but  to  such  as  favour  this  idea 
we  respectfully  put  the  following  ques- 
tions :  First — Would  any  man  ever  think 
of  emigrating  to  a  country,  however  rich 
its  soil,  or  valuable  its  mineral  wealth 
and  mercantile  products  might  be,  if  he 
was  first  told  that  not  only  the  higher 
officials  there,  but  the  overseers  under 
whom  he  would  have  to  work,  could 
harass  him  at  all  times,  and  that  they 
might  even  strike  or  illuse  him  without 
any  severe  penalty  being  attached  thereto; 
whilst  they  might  likewise  defraud  him 
of  portions  of  his  pay,  food,  or  clothing, 
almost  with  impunity  ?  Second — If,  in 
addition  to  this,  he  was  also  informed 
that  any  offence  he  might  be  considered, 
by  look,  word,  or  deed,  to  commit  against 
the  state  or  any  of  his  overseers,  would 
subject  him  to  the  severest  punishments, 
and  even  to  death ;  and  that,  whatever  was 
the  crime  he  was  accused  of,  the  offence 
would  not  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  but  by  a  select  number 
from  the  class  to  which  his  accusers 
belonged ;  that  this  tribunal  would  be 
both  judge  and  jury,  and  that,  differing 
from  the  civil  law  of  England,  the  un- 
favourable opinions  of  the  majority*  would 
be  enough  to  convict  him ; — would  anyone, 
then,  we  ask,  for  two  shillings,  for  five 
shillings,  or  even  for  ten  shillings  a  day, 
bind  himself  but  for  twelve  months  to 
such  a  life:  a  life  for  which  "slavery" 
would  be  almost  too  good  a  name  ?  Third — 
And  supposing  that  he  was  told  as  well 
that  should  he,  feeling  aggrieved  at  being 
robbed  or  ill-treated  by  those  over  him, 
venture  to  complain  of  their  conduct,  he 
would  only  be  allowed  to  do  so  through 
the  person  who  had  cheated  or  injured 
him,  would  he,  before  making  up  his 
mind,  have  further  to  be  told  that  any 
appeal  he  might  make,  against  the  sentence 
of  one  of  the  tribunals  we  have  referred 

*  "  The  majority  in  every  case  binds  the  minority ; 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  is  the  opinion  of  tht 
court." — Simmons  on  Courts-martial. 


to,  would  probably  bub  add  to  the  punish- 
ment already  awarded ;  before  coming  to 
the  wise  determination  not  to  go  to  a 
country  where  the  people  were  ruled  by 
coercion,  and  where  even  to  make  a  com- 
plaint was  an  indictable  offence,  punished 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  ? 

Yet  soldiers  have  to  submit  to  all  we 
have  stated  above,  or  suffer,  day  by  day 
and  hour  by  hour,  annoyances  which 
civilians  can  have  no  conception  of.  In 
what  country  but  England,  or  in  what 
army  in  the  world  but  the  English,  could 
an  officer  of  over  twenty  years'  service 
have  suffered  such  degradation  as  Captain 
Roberts  had  lately  to  undergo,  for  months, 
in  the  Ninety-fourth  Foot  ?  and  by  what 
military  code,  save  our  own,  would  a 
court-martial  have  arrived  at  anything 
like  the  same  decision  as  his  court-martial 
arrived,  at  ?  Captain  Roberts,  as  con- 
clusively proved  in  evidence,  was  drilled 
with  hall-clad  recruits  for  over  eighty 
days  ;  and,  although  often  the  only  officer 
on  parade,  was  kept  out  in  the  rain  at  drill, 
a  laughing-stock  to  whoever  in  the  gar- 
rison of  Belfast  chose  to  look  on.  But  this 
was  not  all.  "  I  was  relieved,"  he  wrote, 
"  from  the  command  of  my  company, 
which  was  in  perfect  order,  and  it  was 
given  to  a  subaltern.  I  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend all  courts-martial  as  a  supernumerary, 
thus  inviting  the  observations  and  com- 
ments of  officers  of  another  regiment ;  " 
and  even  when  his  wife  was  dying,  he 
was  refused  leave  to  attend  her  death- bed, 
on  the  paltry  plea  that  he  had  already  had 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  leave.  His 
letter  concluded  as  follows :  "  The  undis- 
guised hostility  of  the  commanding-officer 
of  the  Ninety-fourth  towards  me,  coupled 
with  a  manner  both  intemperate  and  in- 
sulting, I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for, 
except  that  anxiety  to  procure  a  step  in 
the  regiment  has  led  to  a  course  of 
action  which,  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
has  rendered  my  life  intolerable  and  my 
position  insecure."  For  writing  this  letter 
to  a  friend,  Captain  Roberts  has  been 
tried  by  court-martial,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  cashiered ;  or,  in  other 
words,  for  having  dared  to  question  the 
conduct  of  a  superior,  he  has  lost  his 
commission,  and  after  over  twenty  years' 
service  has  been  cast  adrift  upon  the  world. 

Now  if  captains,  who  have  served  their 
country  long  and  faithfully,  can  be  so 
treated  for  merely  venturing  to  complain 
of  a  superior's  conduct,  what  justice  might 
a  private  soldier  expect  to  receive  who  at- 
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tempted  to  report  anyone  of  a  higher  rank 
than  himself  ?  We,  therefore,  contend  that 
it  is  the  impossibility  of  getting  justice 
done  him  in  any  form,  which,  in  so  many 
ways,  .^pakes  a  soldier's  life  unbearable, 
and  that  this  state  of  affairs  arises  chiefly 
from  the  inequalities  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, which  are  by  law  established  between 
him  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  officers  and 
the  rest  of  the  community  on  the  other. 
In  civil  life,  if  an  overseer  strikes  his 
labourer,  or  if  a  labourer  strikes  his  over- 
seer, they  are  both  liable  to  the  same 
punishment ;  and  this  holds  good  however 
noble  the  overseer  may  be,  and  however 
mean  the  labourer.  But  in  the  army,  if 
a  private  strikes  a  superior  he  is  liable 
to  death,  while  if  an  officer  strikes  a 
private,  his  punishment  might  be  a  repri- 
mand. "When  an  officer  commits  a  crime 
he  is  tried  by  other  officers,  by  men  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  rights  as  himself,  and 
who,  in  most  cases,  must  have  a  com- 
passionate feeling  towards  him ;  while  a 
private  soldier,  whether  the  offence  he  has 
committed  be  against  a  comrade  or  a 
superior,  will  be  tried  also  by  officers — by 
those,  be  it  remembered,  who  can  have 
neither  sympathy  with  his  feelings  or  for 
his  failings  ;  who,  in  short,  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  repress  by  the  severest 
punishments  all  crimes  in  inferiors  against 
discipline,  and  especially  so,  if  the  attempt 
has  been  made  against  a  member  of  their 
own  body. 

Should  we  not  consider  it  a  very  curious 
as  well  as  an  untrustworthy  system  of 
justice  if  a  person,  accused  of  assaulting  a 
policeman,  were  tried  by  a  jury  composed 
entirely  of  policemen  ;  or,  if  a  man  sum- 
moned for  defrauding  the  revenue,  were 
arraigned  before  a  jury  who  were  all  ex- 
cisemen ?  Should  we  not  expect  that  in- 
dividuals so  situated  would  have  as  little 
chance  of  a  fair  trial  as  Mrs.  Prodgers 
could  expect,  were  she  defendant  in  a  case 
wherein  a  cabman  was  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
jury  composed  entirely  of  cabmen  ?  Yet 
in  nearly  every  dispute  between  a  private 
soldier  and  his  superiors,  the  interests  of 
the  officers,  who  are  judges  and  jury  com- 
bined, are  quite  as  antagonistic  as  in  the 
cases  we  have  imagined.  There  is  this 
important  difference,  however — that  in  the 
one  case  the  jury  could  do  no  more  than 
find  the  accused  guilty,  while,  in  the  other, 
they  would  not  only  give  the  verdict  but 
pass  sentence  as  well. 

We  do  not  blame  the  officers  for  this 
sad  state  of  affairs.  What  we  blame  is 
the  system  which  permits  of  such  doings. 


At  present  each  officer,  as  he  joins,  is 
trained  up  in  the  way  his  seniors  have 
been  trained,  and  is  thus  taught  to  regard 
each  abuse  or  method  of  propagating  in- 
justice in  the  army,  as  a  part  and  portion 
of  the  discipline  which  makes  men  well 
behaved  in  quarters  and  valiant  in  the  field. 
Doubtless  many  will  remember  what  took 
place  at  Nottingham  in  1849,  when  the 
Third  Dragoon  Guards  broke  out  in  open 
revolt,  through  the  commanding  -  officer 
punishing  the  whole  regiment  for  the 
faults  of  a  few.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  courts-martial  that  assembled 
to  try  the  ringleaders  was  such  that  the 
public  papers  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  if 
the  trial  had  been  before  a  civil  instead  of 
a  military  tribunal,  most  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  would  themselves  have 
been  convicted  of  perjury."  In  the  cele- 
brated Parry  court-martial,  again,  the 
"  Don't  remember  "  and  "  Can't  recollect  " 
of  officers  subjected  to  cross-examination 
was,  for  long  afterwards,  the  subject  of 
ridicule  throughout  the  land ;  while,  at  the 
equally  celebrated  trial  of  Captain  Robert- 
son, of  the  Fourth  Dragoon  Guards,  officers 
contradicted  each  other  upon  oath  for  up- 
wards of  a  month.  So  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  injustice  we  complain  of  is  not  confined 
to  the  lower  grades,  for  whether  it  be  a 
private  who  complains  of  his  sergeant,  a 
subaltern  of  his  captain,  or  a  captain  of  his 
colonel,  the  result  is  invariably  the  same. 
No  form  of  justice  that  might  seem 
at  all  like  censure  of  the  conduct  of  a 
superior  can  be  permitted  in  the  British 
Army ! 

By  the  fifteenth  clause  of  the  Mutiny 
Act,  and  the  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-seventh, 
Thirty-eighth,  and  Forty-first  Articles  of 
War,  "Any  soldier  who  shall  strike  or 
offer  violence  to  a  superior  officer,  or  who 
shall  disobey  the  lawful  commands  of  a 
superior  officer,  shall  suffer  death,  penal 
servitude  for  not  less  than  five  years,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  award."  This  is  what  a 
private  who  strikes  or  offers  violence  to 
a  superior  will  suffer ;  but  what  punish- 
ment will  be  awarded  a  superior  who 
strikes  or  offers  violence  to  a  private 
soldier?  According  to  the  One  Hundredth 
Article  of  War,  "  Any  officer  or  non-com- 
missioned officer  who  shall  strike  or  other- 
wise ill-treat  any  soldier,  shall,  if  an  officer, 
on  conviction,  be  liable  to  be  cashiered,  or 
sentenced  to  any  other  punishment  as  by 
the  judgment  of  a  general  court-martial 
may  be  awarded ;  and,  if  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  he  is  to  be  punished  accord- 
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ing  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
offence."  It  will  be  observed  that  not  a 
word  is  said  about  a  superior  offering 
violence  or  using  threatening  language  to 
a  private ;  that  while  a  private  like  Henry 
Walter  Palmer,  of  the  Ninth  Lancers,  can 
be  shot  "  for  offering  violence,"  such  an 
offence  cannot  be  committed  by  a  superior 
against  a  private.  Having  mentioned 
Palmer's  case,  we  may  as  well  relate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  as  they 
are  not  known  out  of  the  army.  This  man 
had  been  made  a  prisoner  for  some  trifling 
offence ;  and  having  been  drinking  pre- 
viously, he,  when  marched  up  before  the 
colonel,  had  not  got  over  the  effects. of  his 
debauch.  His  crime  was  being  commented 
upon  by  the  commanding-officer,  when 
he  took  off  his  forage-cap  and  threw  it  at 

Colonel .     We  believe  the  cap  never 

touched  that  officer ;  but  that  made  no 
difference,  he  "  had  offered  violence,"  and 
upon  that  charge  was  brought  to  trial, 
convicted,  and  shot.  His  was  no  solitary 
case  at  the  time,  for  at  the  same  station 
(Meerut),  and  within  the  short  space 
of  a  fortnight,  two  others  were  "shot 
to  death  by  musketry."  A  man  of  the 
Artillery  was  shot  a  few  days  before 
Palmer;  his  crime  being,  "for  while  a 
patient  in  hospital  having  assaulted  the 
doctor."  The  man  might  have  been 
insane,  but  that  was  never  inquired  into. 
A  week  later,  Private  Jurden,  of  the 
Thirty-second,  was  shot  for  striking  a 
sergeant,  and  a  man  of  the  Eightieth  Foot 
would  have  been  the  next  victim,  but  for 
the  outspoken  comments  of  the  Indian 
press,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  butchery. 
The  sentence  upon  the  man  of  the  Eightieth 
was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life, 
for  although  shooting  had  been,  for  the 
time,  put  down,  penal  servitude  was,  and 
is  still,  the  punishment  for  striking  or 
offering  violence  to  a  superior. 

Often   enough   innocent   men   were    so 
dealt  with.     One  of  the  wealthiest  men 

now  in  Melbourne  is  a  Mr.  H ,  who 

was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
seven  years'  penal  servitude  for  throwing 
a  mess-tin  at  the  sergeant  of  his  squad, 
one  night  after  watch-setting.  He  was 
then  a  private  in  a  Dragoon  corps,  in  the 
Bombay   Presidency.     The  mess-tin  was 

thrown,  but  not  by  H ,  and  although 

the  two  men  who  slept  nearest  to  him  swore 
he  did  not  throw  the  mess-tin,  he,  as  we 
have  related,  was  punished  because  the  ser- 
geant, who  could  not  have  seen  him,  swore 

to  H having  done  so.     As  it  turned 

out,  it  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance 


for  H ,  but  that  makes  the  in- 
justice he  suffered  none  the  less  heinous, 
nor  the  military  code  under  which  he 
was  sentenced  none  the  less  open  to 
reproach. 

Although  in  every  soldier's  account-book 
it  is  stated  that  he  can  go  by  himself  and 
make  any  complaint  to  his  captain,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  regiment  now  under  the 
Crown  where,  if  a  private  were  to  go  singly 
to  see  an  officer,  he  would  not  at  once 
be  made  a  prisoner  of.  "  Amongst  the 
modern  military  changes,"  wrote  that 
famous  soldier  and  gentleman,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  "there  is  one  which  has  been 
gradually  introduced  in  a  number  of  regi- 
ments, by  gentlemen  who  are  usually 
called  martinets  (not  soldiers,  only  mar- 
tinets), who  would,  not  let  a  poor  soldier 
eat  his  dinner  his  own  way  if  they  could 
help  it.  The  innovation  is  that  of  pro- 
hibiting a  private  soldier  addressing  his 
officer,  unless  in  full  uniform,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  non-commissioned  officer,  also 
full  dressed !  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
innovation ;  it  is  digging  a  ditch  between 
the  officers  and  their  men.  When  I  was  a 
regimental  captain,  any  man  could  speak  to 
me  when  he  pleased,  and  consult  me  about 
his  affairs.  I  tried  to  be  the  friend  of  my 
men  as  their  immediate  chief.  .  .  .  But  of 
late  years  the  martinets  have  altered  this, 
the  old  custom  ;  and  now  a  private  soldier 
dare  not  go  to  his  officer  unless  in  full 
dress  and  with  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
In  such  regiments  the  men  in  them  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
who,  as  all  officers  know  well,  will  often 
play  into  each  others'  hands  and  oppress 
the  man  who  complains.  This  new  custom, 
instead  of  promoting  confidence  between 
officers  and  privates,  changes  it  into  dis- 
gust, and  except  in  cases  of  great  anger, 
when  the  private  goes  with  a  red-hot  com- 
plaint, he  will  not  speak  to  his  officer  at 
all." 

The  above  was  written  April  27th,  1851, 
and  whoever  has  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army  since  then — excepting  when  on  active 
service  before  the  enemy — willacknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  words  penned  by  the  con- 
queror of  Sind  so'  many  years  ago.  We 
have  made,  as  will  be  seen,  an  exception, 
for,  strange  to  say,  in  war  time  the  ditch 
between  officers  and  privates  disappears,  a 
fact  which  proves  that  the  style  of  dis- 
cipline, so  praised  and  practised  by  mar- 
tinets during  "  the  piping  times  of  peace," 
becomes  "  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  " 
I  when  put  to  the  test  during  the  actual 
operations  of  war. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  fiction  in  the  army 
is,  that  any  man  who  has  a  complaint  to 
make  can  do  so  when  a  general  comes  to 
inspect  the  regiment.  All  old  soldiers 
know  how  useless  and  dangerous  to 
themselves  such  appeals  are,  and  only  a 
few  months  since  it  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Parliament  that  a  gunner  of 
Artillery  had  been  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced by  court-martial  to  a  long  term 
of  imprisonment,  because  he  had  dared 
to  complain  to  the  inspecting-general ! 
Of  course,  when  the  case  was  brought 
to  public  notice,  the  finding  and  sentence 
of  the  court-martial  were  quashed ;  but 
would  this  have  happened  had  the  matter 
not  attained  publicity  ? 

Addison  has  truly  remarked,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  measure  of  obedience 
without  stating  the  extent  of  power;"  and 
as,  in  the  army,  the  extent  of  power  is 
practically  unlimited,  so  the  measure  of 
obedience  will  be  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The 
whole  system  of  military  law  is  not  only 
a  snare,  but  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 
What,  for  example,  could  be  more  ridicu- 
lous or 'subversive  of  justice  than  the  two 
oaths  an  officer  takes  upon  becoming  a 
member  of  a  court-martial  ?  First,  he 
swears  to  "truly  try  and  determine  the 
case  according  to  the  evidence,"  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  takes  a  second  oath 
to  "  duly  administer  justice  according  to 
the  rules  and  articles  for  the  better 
government  of  Her  Majesty's  forces," 
and  "  according  to  his  conscience,  the 
best  of  his  understanding,  and  the  custom 
of  war  in  like  cases."* 

Now  what  kind  of  verdict  would  a  jury 
of  money-lenders  find,  if,  say,  an  officer 
were  tried  before  them,  accused  of  swindling 
one  of  those  financial  agents,  if  they  were 
first  sworn  to  be  guided  by  the  evidence, 
and  immediately  afterwards  took  another 
oath  "to  be  guided  by  their  conscience, 
the  best  of  their  understanding,  and  the 
custom  of  money-lenders  in  like  cases  ?  " 
Yet  this  would  be  no  worse  than  is  daily 
carried  out  in  the  Service,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  military  authorities  !  Re- 
member this  is  no  new  thing  we  com- 
plain of.  Injustice  to  the  soldier  has  been 
the  "  hall-mark  "  of  our  military  system 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  First.  Many 
years  ago,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  remarked 
about  courts-martial,  "  That  gentlemen 
who  justly  boast  of  the  most  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  world,  have  familiarised 
themselves   to    a   degree    of    punishment 

*  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Article  of  War. 


which  characterises  no  other  nation  in 
Europe ; "  while  another  equally  high 
authority — the  late  •  Marquis  of  London- 
derry— wrote,  "  The  members  of  courts- 
martial  are  instructed  to  consider  every 
offence  without  any  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  offender;  instead  of  inclining  to 
mercy,  they  are  accustomed  to  award 
an  excessive  punishment,  in  order  to 
leave  it  more  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
manding-officer, who  is  thus  empowered 
to  be  as  cruel  and  as  tyrannical  as  his 
disposition  may  induce  him  to  be.  And 
the  iniquity  of  their  sentences  is  still 
further  increased  by  their  too  frequently 
assembling  without  a  thought  upon  the 
important  trust  committed  to  them,  by 
their  hearing  with  levity,  and  deciding 
without  reflection." 

Here  we  have  the  opinion  of  two  eminent 
officers  upon  the  manner  in  which  other 
officers  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  their 
duty,  and  we  can  give  no  better  idea  of 
the  extreme  hardship  and  injustice,  of 
some  of  these  sentences,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  courts-martial  are  usually  con- 
ducted, than  by  narrating  the  case  of 
Private  D ,  who  was  tried  at  Alder- 
shot  in  1858  for  "disgraceful  conduct." 
This  unfortunate  man  was  at  the  time  an 
officer's  servant,  and  his  master,  having 
lost  some  three  pounds  in  money  off  his 
table,  made  his  batman  a  prisoner  upon 
suspicion  of  having  taken  it.  With  equal 
promptitude  —  although  there  was  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  against  the  man — a 
district  court-martial  was  applied  for, 
and  of  course  granted  by  the  general,  to 
try  the  case.  The  man,  throughout,  de- 
clared his  innocence ;  no  money  was 
found  upon  him,  neither  had  he  been 
seen  lavishly  spending  money.  The  door 
of  the  hut  had,  as  usual,  been  left  open ; 
other  batmen,  as  well  as  the  woman  who 
cleaned  the  officer's  room,  could  go  in 
and  out,  but  all  that  carried  no  weight 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  The  court- 
martial  assembled  with  what,  at  the  time, 
seemed  unnecessary  haste ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  throughout  were 
a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the  British 
Army.  For  instance,  although  it  is  the 
custom  that,  whenever  possible,  a  district 
court-martial  should  be  composed  of  officers 
belonging  to  different  corps,  yet  this  one, 
in  a  camp  where  so  many  regiments  were, 
was  composed  entirely  of  officers  of  the 
same  corps  as  the  accused  —  of  men 
who  had,  in  fact,  tried  and  convicted 
him  already. 

When  the  charge  was  read  over,  D 
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pleaded  "  Not  guilty."  "  I  should  advise 
you,"  said  the  president  sternly  to  him, 
"to  give  this  court  as  little  trouble  as 
possible,  or  it  may  be  the  worse  for  you ;  " 
upon  which  the  poor  trembling  fellow — 
thinking,  probably,  to  propitiate  his 
judges  —  withdrew  his  plea  of  "Not 
guilty,"  and  pleaded  "Guilty,"  although 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  crime  he  was 
charged  with.  What  would  have  occurred, 
had  he  persisted  in  pleading  "Not  guilty," 
we  cannot  imagine,  as  he  was  sentenced  to 
all  the  punishment  it  was  possible  for  the 
court-martial  to  award — namely,  "  fifty 
lashes  and  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour,"  every  lash  of  which  was 
inflicted ;  while  the  general,  with  strange 
irony,  remitted  half  the  imprisonment,  in 
consideration  of  "  the  prisoner's  previous 
very  good  character  !  "     The  first  act  of 

this  drama  ended  in  D 's  being  tried, 

and  convicted  of  a  crime  there  was  not 
the  slightest  evidence  he  had  ever  com- 
mitted. The  second  act  began  in  the 
Riding-school  of  the  New  Cavalry  Barracks 
at  Aldershot,  when,  having  been  tied  up 

to  the  triangles,  D was  flogged,  and  it 

ended  when  he  had  finished  his  imprison- 
ment. But  years  passed  ere  the  curtain 
fell  upon  the  third,  and  concluding  act. 
This  happened  in  the  regimental  hospital, 
the  dramatis'  personaa  present  being  the 
doctor  and  a  few  other  officials,  with  a 
dying  patient  for  the  chief  actor.  Poor 
wretch,  he  had  been  acting  for  years  ;  but 
now,  when  upon  the  verge  of  eternity,  he 
dropped  the  mask.  He,  the  dying  man, 
owned  to  having  been  the  thief — the  man 

who  had  stolen  Cornet  B 's  money,  and 

for  whose  crime  D had  been  flogged 

and  imprisoned.  So  what  could  be  done 
was  done.  D 's  court-martial  was  can- 
celled, thereby  restoring  him  to  the  pay, 
service,  and  other  benefits,  which,  through 
being  tried  innocently  for  disgraceful  con- 
duct, he  had  forfeited.  It  did  him,  there- 
fore, some  good  ;  but  we  doubt  if  even  the 
three  halfpence  daily  more  pension  he  was 
given  on  discharge,  above  what  he  was 
strictly  entitled  to,  will  ever  rub  out 
the  remembrance  of  the  fifty  lashes,  and 
of  the  imprisonment  he  was  awarded  so 
unjustly. 

Here  we  have  a  private  wrongfully 
punished  for  a  crime  never  committed. 
Let  us  see  how  a  thieving  officer  fared, 
against  whom  the  evidence  was  conclusive. 
His  crime  was,  "  For  shameful  and  scan- 
dalous conduct,  in  stealing  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, the  property  of  another  officer ; 
and   with   also  stealing  a  bottle  of  wine 


from  the  mess-room,  and  at  the  same  time 
allowing  it  to  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  a  captain."  The  finding  was  a  curious 
jumble  of  censure  and  extenuation,  while 
the  sentence  was  only  "  suspension  from 
rank  and  pay  for  six  months."  More 
recently,  an  officer  at  Gibraltar,  who  had, 
for  months,  been  robbing  his  comrades  of 
watches,  jewellery,  &c.,was  at  last  caught. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  as  the 
stolen  articles  were  all  found  in  his  rooms  ; 
yet  he  was  allowed  to  escape — an  escape,  if 
not  planned,  at  least  winked  at  by  the  autho- 
rities ;  for  hi3  name,  although  a  criminal 
as  well  as  a  deserter,  never  appeared  in  the 
Hue  and  Cry. 

At  York,  in  1862,  Corporal  E was 

sent  out  of  barracks  to  get  change  of 
a  sovereign,  and,  being  unable  to  get 
change  near,  went  down  the  town  for 
it,  met  some  friends,  stopped  absent,  and 
spent  the  money.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
was  only  a  breach  of  trust ;  and,  had  the 
money  been  a  private's,  the  corporal's 
promise  to  pay  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  settle  the  matter.     But  it  belonged  to  a 

superior,   so   Corporal   E was   tried, 

reduced,  and  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. He  would  probably  have 
been  flogged  as  well,  but  new  regulations, 
forced  out  of  the  authorities  by  the  voice 
of  public  opinion,  had  rendered  it  illegal 
to  flog  a  first-class  man,  as  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  must  be.  We  might  go 
on  to  tell  how  another  non-commissioned 
officer  was  reduced,  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  sergeant-major,  for  being  drunk  at 
guard-mounting,  although  a  score  of  men 
testified  to  the  prisoner's  having  been  sober 
five  minutes  before,  and  five  minutes  after, 
guard  parade.  The  president  said,  "The 
corporal  is  not  tried  for  being  drunk  at 
five  minutes  before  or  five  minutes  past 
six  o'clock,  his  crime  is  for  being  drunk 
at  six  o'clock  precisely."  Need  we  con- 
tinue ?  We  think  not,  for  surely,  if  so  many 
cases  of  injustice  can  happen  in  one  corps — 
and  all  those  not  otherwise  specified  did 
occur  in  the  one  regiment — the  number 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  army  may  be 
easily  imagined ! 

The  authorities  have  just  issued  a  new 
pension  -  warrant,  and  published  a  paper 
setting  forth  "  The  Advantages  of  the 
Army."  They  have  shown  the  bright  side 
of  the  shield ;  let  them  act  honestly,  and 
show  the  dark  side  also ;  or  else,  by  in- 
stituting immediate  reforms  in  the  military 
law,  make  it  impossible  in  future  for  3uch 
gross  acts  of  injustice  as  we  have  related  to 
ever  again  happen  in  the  British  Army. 
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THE   DRAINING   OF  THE 

ZUIDERZEE. 

The  Zuiderzee  is  the  youngest  of  our 

European  waters  ;  it  is  also  the  shallowest. 

Mynheer  Van  D  uncle,  whose  praise  is  in  the 

old  song,  and  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that 

A  Dutchman's  draught  should  potent  be, 
And  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuiderzee, 

may  not   have   been   such   a   foe  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  after  all. 

The  Zuiderzee  is  in  great  part  made 
up  of  sandbanks,  covered  with  not  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  of  water ;  the 
channels  along  which  its  exceedingly 
difficult  navigation  is  conducted  average 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  these 
of  course  will  form  ready-made  canals 
into  which  the  rainfall  will  flow,  while 
the  sandbanks  will  often  answer  for 
dykes,  supporting  roads  and  railways, 
especially  the  great  sandbank  which 
stretches  unbroken  from  Kampen  to  En- 
kuizen,  and  which,  the  surveyors  say, 
will  just  form  the  necessary  embankment 
to  keep  out  the  German  Ocean. 

So  much  for  its  shallowness. 

In  proof  of  its  youth,  you  have  only  to 
turn  to  your  ancient  atlas,  and  there, 
instead  of  the  huge  estuary,  you  find  a 
small  lake,  called  Mevo,  joined  to  the  sea 
by  a  winding  river.  In  those  days  the 
country  was  a  vast  forest,  gradually 
turning  into  a  peat-bog,  as,  owing  to  the 
cutting  down  of  woods  farther  inland,  the 
floods  on  the  many  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
spread  wider  and  wider.  Then  the  Amstel 
and  Yssel  got  more  and  more  silted  up, 
and  their  waters  were  thrown  into  Lake 
Flevo,  where  they  became  stagnant. 

The  Roman  engineering  made  things 
worse ;  Drusus  turned  one  stream  of  the 
Rhine  into  the  Yssel,  hoping  this  would 
scour  the  river  and  make  a  proper 
passage.  But  his  works  were  interrupted; 
the  blockade  continued,  still  more  water 
was  thrown  into  Flevo,  which  was  now  in 
a  normal  state  of  overflow,  and  the.  ten- 
dency to  become  a  peat-bog  was  increased. 
So  things  went  on  till  the  terrible  storms 
of  1282,  which  so  changed,  not  the  Dutch 
coast  only,  but  the  English  also.  The 
German  Ocean,  driven  in  by  a  strong 
north  wind,  burst  the  downs  or  sand-hills 
that  had  long  been  a  barrier  against  the 
outcoming,  and  a  protection  against  the 
incoming  waters,  and  the  Zuiderzee  took 
the  shape  that  it  has  kept  for  nearly  six 
hundred  years. 

Now,  however,  it  is  to  be  drained,  the 
inner  half  of  it,  at  least,  as  the  Haarlem 


Lake  was,  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
with  the  help  of  our  own  Sir  John  Rennie, 
and  as  the  inlet  of  the  Y  has  been  within 
the  last  few  years,  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw  being 
one  of  the  engineers.  This  is  the  last 
project  of  the  Dutch  Waterstaat,  a  de- 
partment answering  to  our  "  Woods  and 
Forests,"  and  highly  necessary  in  a  country 
one  half  of  which  is  below  the  sea-level, 
protected  only  by  the  sand-hills  aforesaid, 
helped  out  here  and  there  by  sea-banks 
faced  with  granite.  Change  is  the  law  of 
nature  along  this  Dutch  coast.  Dollart 
Lake  was  made  by  the  sea  bursting  in 
in  1277;  Bieshbosch  Lake  by  a  similar  in- 
road in  1421,  during  which  they  say  one 
hundred  thousand  people  were  drowned ; 
the  old  Rhine,  silted  up  in  869,  was  not 
perfectly  freed  till  the  beginning  of  this 
century ;  the  Maas  has  lately  been  giving 
trouble  in  the  same  way.  The  business  of 
the  Waterstaat  is  to  make  a  continual 
stand  against  this  change,  to  see  that 
sluices,  canals,  dykes,  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  pumping  the  rainfall  off  the 
polders  are  in  good  order.  If  they  can 
do  a  little  draining  in  between,  so  much 
the  better.  The  Haarlem  Lake  gave  more 
than  forty  thousand  acres  of  tolerably 
good  land ;  the  inner  half  of  the  Zuiderzee 
will  give,  say,  five  hundred  thousand. 
Van  Diggelen's  idea,  broached  in  1849, 
was  to  drain  the  whole,  making  a  vast 
dyke  across  the  mouth.  The  present  heads 
of  the  Waterstaat,  Mynheers  Beyerinck, 
Stieltjies,  and  others,  are  more  modest; 
they  will  be  content  with  half,  and  already 
money  has  been  found  by  the  Government, 
to  pay  for  the  thorough  survey  which  has 
been  made. 

The  plan  is  as  follows  :  two  ship-canals, 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  yards  wide, 
with  branches  to  every  important  place, 
are  to  run  through  and  across  the  re- 
covered land;  and  besides  these  there  is 
a  whole  network  of  smaller  canals,  running 
Dutch-fashion  along  the  top  of  dykes*  into 
which  the  drainage  will  be  pumped.  Then 
every  polder  (meadow  below  the  sea-level) 
has  its  own  set  of  ditches,  so  that  a  map 
of  the  proposed  work  looks  like  a  spider- 
web  with  the  meshes  very  close.  The 
work  that  is  to  be  done  may  be  estimated 
from  what  was  done  in  the  Y,  where  one 
polder,  of  something  more  than  two 
thousand  acres,  needed  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  yards  of  ditches  and 
twenty-six  thousand  yards  of  dykes,  eight 
yards  wide  at  top.  There  is  quite  two 
hundred  and  fifty  times  this  amount  of 
land    to    be    drained   at  the  Zuiderzee ! 
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As  for  the  grand  sea -dyke,  it  will 
have  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  any 
in  the  country.  That  by  Westkappel, 
where  the  Walcheren  downs  suddenly 
sink,  may  serve  as  a  sample.  It  needs  to 
be  strong,  for  in  1808  the  sea  burst  through 
it,  drowning  a  great  many  people.  Now 
it  has  been  rebuilt — a  breakwater  of  solid 
stone  a  yard  above  high-water  mark, 
capped  with  seven  yards  more  of  turfed 
clay.  Its  slope  is  one  foot  in  fourteen, 
and  it  is  fifteen  yards  wide  at  the  top, 
carrying  a  railway  as  well  as  a  highroad, 
while  for  further  protection  it  is  fronted  by 
eleven  rows  of  piles.  The  dyke  of  the  Y, 
finished  four  years  ago,  is  just  as  strong, 
though  instead  of  one  slope  it  has  three  ; 
the  lowest,  up  to  low-water  mark,  of  one 
foot  in  four  or  five  ;  the  next,  between  tides, 
of  one  in  twenty ;  the  highest,  of  one  in 
three.  The  Zuiderzee  dyke  will  have  to 
be  just  as  strong,  carrying  also  a  high- 
road and  a  railway.  Fortunately  there  is, 
as  we  said,  a  sand-bank  ready  to  serve  as 
foundation,  for  to  build  a  dyke  on  a  peat 
bottom  is  risky  work — almost  as  hard  as 
that  bit  of  railway  across  Chatmoss,  which 
so  sorely  puzzled.  Stephenson ;  whereas 
experience  has  taught  the  Dutch  that  good 
firm  sand  is  as  sound  a  bottom  as  rock. 
Railway  bridges  have  actually  been  built 
on  sand  on  the  Amsterdam  line,  without 
the  use  of  piles. 

When  the  grand  dyke  is  built,  the  land 
that  is  cut  off  from  the  sea  will  be  divided 
into  patches,  each  surrounded  with  its 
causeway  and  canal,  into  which  the  water 
will  be  gradually  pumped  up.  These 
canals  will  run  into  the  ship-canals,  and 
these  last  will  discharge  into  big  reservoirs 
which  will  be  emptied  every  neap-tide. 
That  is  how  the  thing  was  managed  at 
Haarlem  and  at  the  Y. 

Then  comes  the  making  of  bridges  and 
sluices  ;  and  then,  since  the  fall  at  the 
reservoirs  is  not  enough  to  carry  off  all 
the  water  —  since,  moreover,  in  certain 
winds  it  may  be  impossible  to  open  the 
sea-sluices — pumping- machinery  has  to  be 
set  up.  The  old.  windmills  are  getting 
superseded ;  either  men  are  less  patient, 
or  the  winds  are  less  amenable  to  control 
than  they  were.  Steam  is  very  generally 
in  use  ;  and  Mynheer  Dirks,  who  super- 
intended the  drainage  of  the  Y,  has  made 
a  calculation  that,  assuming  the  mean 
depth  to  be  four-and-a-half  yards,  it 
will  take  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
horse-power,  working  for  about  two-and- 
a-half  years,  to  drain  the  inner  half  of  the 
Zuiderzee.     Then  come  the  dredges  neces- 


sary to  clear  away  the  mud  before  laying 
foundations;  enormous  dredges,  working 
day  and  night,  may  be  seen  in  a  good 
many  parts  of  Holland. 

After  this,  the  making  of  roads  and 
railroads  is  comparatively  easy  work ; 
where  there  is  no  bottom  but  peat,  a 
platform  of  faggots,  with  sandbags  laid 
upon  it,  is  found  to  be  sufficient  to  support 
a  train. 

The  thing  can  be  done.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that ;  it  is  only  carrying  out  on 
a  larger  scale  what  has  already  succeeded 
at  Haarlem  and.  elsewhere.  But  will  it 
pay  ?  Haarlem  Lake  was  a  failure  finan- 
cially ;  the  land  sold  for  an  average  of  less 
than  twenty-five  pounds  an  acre,  though 
some  of  it  brought  as  much  as  sixty-five 
pounds.  To  cover  the  bare  expenses, 
allowing  moderate  interest  on  capital,  the 
Zuiderzee  average  must  not  be  less  than 
thirty-two  pounds — leaving  out  a  tenth  of 
the  recovered  surface  for  roadways  and 
canals.  Of  course,  to  throw  such  a  large 
quantity  of  land  at  once  into  the  market 
will  bring  down  the  prices  ;  but  then  it 
need  not  all  be  sold — it  will  not  all  be 
ready  for  sale — at  once.  Besides,  the  price 
of  land  in  Holland  has,  we  are  told,  more 
than  doubled  since  the  Haarlem  work  was 
brought  to  an«end.  The  prices  made  the 
other  day  for  the  polders  rescued  from  the 
Y  averaged  over  seventy  pounds.  More 
than  seventeen  millions  sterling,  they  say, 
will  be  needed — principal,  interest,  and  all. 
Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  The 
Haarlem  Lake  was  drained  by  Government. 
We  English  may,  perhaps,  say  that  is  why 
it  didn't  pay.  Anyhow,  it  took  a  very 
long  time  doing.  The  Y  was  drained  by 
a  company,  the  State  advancing  a  quarter 
of  the  money  free  of  interest,  repaying 
itself  as  the  land  was  sold,  and,  moreover, 
guaranteeing  four  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
concern.  Whether  the  Dutch  Government 
will  or  will  not  leave  a  whole  province — 
for  the  ground  recovered  will  be  larger 
than  a  good  many  of  the  eleven  United 
Provinces — is  doubtful.  It  could  afford 
to  do  the  work  better  than  any  one  else, 
for,  besides  the  sale  of  the  land,  it  would 
be  sure  to  be  paid  in  the  long  run  by  the 
land-tax,  which  averages  about  four  shil- 
lings per  acre.  There  would  be  other  taxes 
into  the  bargain ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  a 
peaceful  annexation,  by  pump  and  pickaxe, 
instead  of  by  needle-gun  and  Krupp's 
cannon,  or  by  the  delusive  method  of 
universal  suffrage.  It  is  a  kind,  of  an- 
nexation which  we  are  enjoined,  very  early 
in  the  Bible,  to  set  about ;  but  as  yet  we 
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have  thought  a  deal  more  about  subduing 
one  a,nother  than  subduing  the  earth. 

Success,  then,  to  the  Dutch  in  their 
work  !  They,  at  any  rate,  have  done  their 
full  share  in  subduing  the  earth,  or,  rather, 
wo  may  quote  the  old  proverb,  and  say 
that  "  God  made  the  world,  but  the  Dutch- 
men made  Holland."  What  they  have 
done,  too,  contrasts  admirably,  in  one 
respect,  with  the  Suez  Canal.  M.  de 
Lesseps  deserves  all  praise;  he  had  to 
make  bis  canal,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  get  the  work  done  as  he  could;  but 
had  the  English  newspapers,  instead  of 
talking  folly  about  its  impossibility,  pro- 
tested against  its  being  done  by  forced 
labour,  they  would  have  been  doing  good 
work.  The  misery  caused  by  the  making 
of  that  canal  is,  perhaps,  only  equalled  by 
that  caused  by  the  building  of  the  Great 
Pyramids.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
old  Egyptians  never  named  Cheops  and 
the  other  Pyramid  builders  without  a 
curse;  perhaps  the  poor  wretched  fellah 
of  to-day  is  too  far  gone  to  curse  audibly  ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  he  says  the 
less  he  feels  the  more.  There  is  no  fear 
of  anything  like  this  in  draining  the 
Zuiderzee.  True,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
poverty  in  Holland — more,  perhaps,  than 
exists  in  any  of  the  better  sort  of  countries, 
except  our  own.  But  to  the  Dutch  poor 
this  big  draining  work  will  be,  not  a 
curse,  but  a  blessing.  There  will  be  no 
forced  labour.  The  men  will  be  paid  for 
what  they  do,  not  with  blows,  after  the 
Khedive's  fashion,  but  in  good,  honest 
Dutch  coin.  That  is  a  grand  thing.  There 
will  be  good  work  for  many  hundred  men, 
lasting  for  from  twelve  to  twenty  years. 
Who  says  that  Holland  is  not  a  good 
country  to  live  in,  where  nature  gives 
such  a  permanent  godsend  to  the  working 
man  ? 

Some  have  fancied  that  drying  up  the 
inland  sea  will  injure  the  commerce  of  the 
places  on  its  banks.  What  commerce  they 
have  may  be  judged  from  the  epithet 
"  dead,"  applied  to  them  by  a  recent 
traveller  in  those  parts.*  You  can't  sail 
about  comfortably  on  the  Zuiderzee,  as  the 
writer  of  Mynheer  Van  Dunck  evidently 
thought  you  could.  You  would  run  hope- 
lessly aground  in  five  minutes.  You  must 
have  a  pilot.  A  pilot  did  I  say  ?  There  is 
no  one  pilot  probably  in  all  Holland  who 
could  take  you  all  over  it.  Every  here  and 
there  you  have  to  change  pilots,  each  fresh 

*  All  the  Teak  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  14, 
p.  533,  "  The  Dead  Cities  of  the  Zuiderzee." 


one,  as  he  comes  on  board,  showing  his 
Government  certificate  authorising  him  to 
guide  ships  between  certain  limits.  Even 
so  it  is  dangerous  enough ;  every  here  and 
there  you  see  the  hulks  of  stranded  ships, 
like  the  carcases  which  travellers  across 
the  Desert  tell  of. 

Altogether,  the  drying  up  of  this  shallow 
estuary  will,  in  all  probability,  be  a  blessing 
to  the  cities  on  its  banks.  Instead  of  a 
very  difficult  treacherous  waterway  they 
will  then  have  good  ship-canals,  and  in 
Holland  good  ship-canals  are  very  good 
indeed.  The  work  will  be  every  whit  as 
useful  to  the  traders  as  to  the  farmers. 
Nor  is  the  interest  in  the  work  confined 
to  Holland.  Even  if  you  do  not  like 
Dutch  cheese  (there  is  worse  in  the 
market)  you  may  think  yourself  happy 
if,  when  you  buy  "real  Ostend,"  you 
never  get  anything  worse  than  Dutch 
butter.  Butter  in  Holland  is  butter,  not 
the  nauseous  compound  which,  in  Eng- 
land, often  goes  by  that  name.  And  if  you 
want  a  cow,  do  just  go  to  the  New  Cattle 
Market,  when  a  shipment  of  Dutch  beasts 
has  come  in.  You  will  never  talk  of  Alder- 
neys  again.  There  are  udders  for  you, 
inherited  from  a  line  of  fore-mothers,  who 
have  been  milked  to  the  last  drop  by  the 
deft  fingers  of  thrifty  Dutch  girls.  Such 
beauties,  too,  to  look  at ;  mostly  black  and 
white,  or  white  and  dark  gray.  They  seem 
to  keep  the  Cuyp-coloured  brown  and  red 
cow  at  home ;  but  these  others  are  a  change 
in  this  country,  and  a  very  pleasing  one.  If 
I  wanted  a  cow,  I  would  buy  a  Dutch  one. 
Ergo,  since  the  Zuiderzee  will  feed  ever  so 
many  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  make 
ever  so  many  million  pounds  of  cheese  and 
butter,  I  say — as  a  Dutch  tract,  published 
two  years  ago,  said — "Make  haste  and 
begin !  " 


A  CHARMING  COTERIE. 


For  many  years  of  my  life  I  have  spent 
eleven  months  of  them  in  endeavouring  to 
make,  invest,  collect,  save,  and  generally 
scrape  together,  such  sums  of  money  as 
will  enable  me  to  meet  jovial,  but  rather 
expensive,  Father  Christmas  with  a  frank 
and  open  countenance,  and  something 
approaching  to  the  semblance  of  a  wel- 
come. This  having  been  my  main  object 
from  all  the  firsts  of  January  I  have 
known,  until  all  the  twenty- fifths  of 
December  that  I  can  remember,  need  I 
record  it  here  that  the  few  days  left  to 
me  for  undunned  indulgence  in  the  festive 
after  -  dinner  nap — reckless  extravagance 
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in  the  matter  of  attempting  to  enjoy 
myself  in  the  noisy  "bosom  of  my  family, 
and  wild  flings  into  the  mad  debaucheries 
of  cakes  and  ale  generally — find  me  in 
such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  from  my  futile 
annual  effort  to  make  both  ends  meet,  that 
I  pass  them  as  a  rule  in  torpor  ? 

Now  torpor  is  a  very  good  thing  in  its 
•way — a  useful  invention  when  the  enemy, 
in  the  shape  of  dull  friends,  disagreeable 
topics,  family  feuds,  lowering  bills,  and 
other  such  unpleasant  subjects  are  on  the 
"  tapis."  The  time  arrived  when  I  came  to 
regard  it  as  an  unwholesome,  unwelcome 
accompanist  to  the  rich,  spirit-stirring 
song  a  real  holiday  ought  to  sing  into  my 
life.  Daring  all  the  days  of  my  responsible 
being  I  have  worked  hard,  earnestly,  in- 
cessantly ;  hitherto  my  reward  has  been 
that  I  have  been  enabled  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door — to  keep  the  ravening 
creature  from  my  own  door,  and  from 
approaching  the  portals  of  those  who  were 
dearer  to  me  than  myself.  But  the  time 
has  passed  for  me  to  take  active  pleasure 
any  longer  in  the  passive,  Quixotic  enjoy- 
ment. I  have  a  balance  at  my  bankers,  I 
tell  myself  with  pride.  The  few  weeks 
that  intervene  between  my  settlement  of 
the  bills  that  have  harassed  me  all  the 
year  round,  and  my  incurring  fresh  bills 
for  the  year  to  come,  shall  be  spent  in 
trying  to  realise  some  of  the  dreams  of  my 
youth.  I  will  hie  me  from  garish,  gay, 
selfish,  heartless  London.  (Though  I  say 
this  I  fail  to  recall  any  special  instance  of 
either  heartlessness  or  selfishness  on  the 
parts  of  any  of  my  London  friends.)  I 
•will  respond  to  the  friendly  zeal  with 
which  my  friend  Harwood  has  pursued  me, 
with  cordial  invitations,  "to  go  down  to 
Charchester,  and  take  them  as  I  find  them 
in  his  homely  quarters."  I  will,  in  short, 
take  my  hardly-earned  winter  holiday  in 
a  place  that  has  been  described  to  me  as 
the  real  elysium  on  earth — an  English 
seVside  town,  brimming  over  with  good 
society  and  good  feeling. 

"None  of  your  petty  jealousies,  and 
ignoble  squabbles,  and  vile  scandals,  down 
with  us  at  Charchester,  Jack  !  "  Harwood 
had  said  to  me,  heartily,  when  inviting  me 
down  to  his  "little  place,"  with  wild 
eagerness,  in  the  summer.  "You  London 
people  feed  at  each  other's  tables,  and  go 
straight  away  and  cut  each  other's  throats, 
and  laugh  at  each  other's  foibles.  Now 
that's  not  my  idea  of  hospitality  and  social 
life.  I  say,  sir,  when  a  man  eats  another 
man's  salt,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  ad 
libitum. 


To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  explained 
to  my  Arcadian  friend  that  my  memory 
might  be  bad,  but  that  still  I  thought  it 
would  have  served  me  had  any  such  san- 
guinary proceeding,  as  that  at  which  he 
had  darkly  hinted,  taken  place  in  our 
London  coterie.  But  before  1  had  con- 
cluded my  appeal  on  behalf  of  something 
like  a  moderate  belief  in  a  decent  feeling 
existing  between  us,  Mrs.  Harwood's  silver- 
bell-like  voice  struck  in : 

"It's  positively  shocking,  to  me,  Mr. 
Belsize,  to  see  how  satiated  the  young 
girls  of  your  set  are  with  everything. 
Miss  Belfer  was  critical  last  night  about 
the  way  the  Colleen  Bawn  was  put  on  the 
stage ;  she  mentioned  too  that  Delport's 
wife  had  run  away  from  him,  because  he 
hit  her  on  the  head  with  a  poker.  She 
must  be  quite  young  still,  but  she  men- 
tioned these  things  with  an  air  of  con- 
fidence and  authority  that  shocked  me — 
positively  shocked  me.u 

"  Mary  Belfer  is  as  good  and  sweet  a 
girl  as  ever  breathed,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
she  has  lived  in  a  high-pressure  atmo- 
sphere. Her  father  is  editor  of  an  im- 
portant daily.  She  hears  the  play  dis- 
cussed before  it  is  acted ;  she  learns  from 
a  side-wind  what  is  said  of  the  star 
of  the  theatrical  season  at  rehearsal. 
Delport  and  his  wife  both  visited  in  her 
set ;  how  can  she  avoid  knowing  that  they 
are  unfortunately  separated  ?  " 

"  I  call  it  a  most  demoralising  atmo- 
sphere," Mrs.  Harwood  replied,  severely; 
"  no  wonder  that  you  look  weary  and 
worn  out  after  living  in  it  so  long.  Come 
to  Charchester,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to 
a  dozen  girls  quite  as  pretty  and  clever 
as  Mary  Belfer — girls  who  don't  mangle 
celebrated  actors'  reputations,  or  give  you 
the  latest  news  from  the  Divorce  Court." 

"Yes,  yes;  come  to  us,  Jack,"  Harwood 
struck  in,  heartily ;  "  and  we'll  show 
you  what  country  life  is  in  a  charming 
coterie." 

Now  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  avail 
myself  of  all  this  kindness ;  and  I  started 
with  a  head  full  of  pleasant  anticipations, 
and  a  heart  brimming  over  with  peace, 
good-will,  and  loving-kindness  towards  all 
my  fellow-creatures.  Mary  Belfer  had 
bidden  me  God-speed  on  my  journey  in 
the  heartiest  way  possible.  Nevertheless 
I  felt  that  it  would  have  been  more  grati- 
fying had  she  shown  more  modified  satis- 
faction at  my  departure. 

"  Good-bye,  Jack,"  she  said,  as  we 
parted  on  the  staircase,  at  „ne  of  Lady    I 
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Litter's  'At  homes.'  "I'm  glad  you're  going 
away  for  a  change — you  need  it  terribly ; 
and  that  lovely  air  is  sure  to  do  you  good. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  You  remarked  that  the  \  lovely  air ' 
would  be  sure  to  do  me  good,  and  now  you 
ask  me  where  I'm  going,"  I  replied,  with 
bitter  sarcasm  filling  my  heart  and  failing 
to  express  itself  in  words.  I  have  always 
been  rather  fond  of  Mary,  and  I  felt  rather 
hurt  on  this  occasion  to  perceive  how  utterly 
the  prospect  of  my  prolonged  absence  from 
town  failed  to  move  her. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  wouldn't 
go  away  from  London  just  now,  when 
everything  is  in  full  swing,  unless  you 
were  going  to  a  place  where  the  air  was 
lovely,"  she  rejoined,  promptly.  "  But 
don't  cavil  at  what  I  say  ;  you  won't  hear 
my  words  of  wisdom  much  longer.  Tell 
me — where  are  you  going,  and  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?     Marry  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said,  in  dignified 
tones.  "I'm  going  down  merely  on  an 
informal  visit  to  some  very  old  friends  at 
Charchester." 

"  Charchester  !  "  she  interrupted,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Well,  I  hope  you'll  like  it ; 
wouldn't  I  like  to  go  there  for  a  few 
weeks  !  Oh  Jack  !  I  wish  I  could  go  down 
with  you.  What  a  bore  it  is  that  I  am  not 
a  boy  for  this  occasion  only ;  if  I  were  we'd 
run  down  together,  and  give  Charchester 
something  to  gossip  about." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  I  interposed,  in  my  most 
superior  tone,  "  Charchester  is  not  at  all  a 
place  after  Mary  Belfer's  heart,  or  in  which 
Mary  Belfer  could  shine !  I  have  friends 
who  have  been  living  there  for  years,  and 
it  was  quite  amusing  to  me  to  see  the  im- 
patience with  which  they  hied  them  back 
to  its  purer  air,  after  a  month's  experience 
of  the  way  we  live  now  in  London." 

"  It's  always  delightful  to  see  the 
patriotic  spirit  displaying  itself  unneces- 
sarily as  well  as  necessarily,  in  small  as 
well  as  in  big  things,"  Mary  replied,  with 
a  laugh.  "  Well,  we  shall  hear  of  you,  I 
presume,  while  you're  blowing  the  shep- 
herd's reed,  and  leading  a  quiet  flock  to 
feed,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  good- 
bye !  "  And  Mary  glided  on  down  the 
staircase  in  the  wake  of  her  chaperon, 
giving  me  one  kind  glance  as  she  went, 
the  memory  of  which  I  took  down  with 
me  to  Charchester. 

My  train  was  late  ;  I  learnt  afterwards 
that  the  trains  were  always  late  in  arriving 
at  Charchester.  The  country  is  so  lovely 
for  the  last  fifty  miles  before  you  reach  it, 
that   the  kind-hearted  engine-drivers  eat 


lotus,  and  give  the  passengers  plenty  of 
time  to  enjoy  the  scenery.  However, 
Harwood  was  at  the  station  to  meet  me  in 
a  well-turned-out  mail- phaeton,  in  which 
he  was  driving  a  couple  of  handsome,  well- 
matched  horses. 

"  I  flatter  myself  that  not  many  things 
pass  me  on  the  road  round  about  here,"  he 
remarked  to  me  as  we  dashed  away  from 
the  station,  and  took  the  road  that  led 
right  through  the  bright,  gay -looking 
town  towards  his  house,  which  was  em- 
bowered in  a  wooded  dell  between  two 
cliffs  on  the  coast. 

"  You  pride  yourself  on  your  cattle,  I 
see,"  I  remarked,  not  knowing  what  else 
to  say.  The  subject  of  another  man's 
stable  was  not  an  absorbingly  interesting 
one  to  me.  My  chief  acquaintance  with 
that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  has  been 
formed  from  my  daily  observation  of  those 
that  are  drawing  me,  when  I  am  perched 
on  the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus. 

"  Rather,"  he  answered  dryly,  in  the 
disgusted  tones  of  one  who  has  trotted 
out  his  hobby  and  failed  to  win  admiration 
of  its  paces.  "  When  you've  seen  Maggie's 
mare,  and  the  pony  she  drives  in  her  little 
dog-cart,  and  my  hunters,  you'll  acknow- 
ledge that  I  have  some  reason  to  'take 
pride  in  my  cattle.'  " 

Mrs.  Harwood  was  as  beaming,  bright, 
and  charming  a  hostess  as  the  heart  of 
the  most  exacting  guest  could  desire.  The 
dinner  was  excellent ;  the  house,  grounds, 
and  all  the  appointments  were  in  beau- 
tiful order  and  admirable  taste.  "  Here  is 
peace  !  "  I  said  enthusiastically  to  myself, 
as  I  smoked  my  last  cigar  out  of  my  bed- 
room window  that  night.  "  I  see  the  life 
of  luxurious  retirement  they  lead  is  exactly 
the  one  to  restore  the  tone  to  my  faded  sys- 
tem ;  I  shall  have  nothing  to  disturb  me — 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs  ; 
No  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues ; 
But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds, 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words." 

I  rose  up  in  the  morning,  feeling  re- 
juvenated by  the  prospect.  It  would  be 
such  effortless  enjoyment.  There  was  the 
lawn,  with  its  groups  of  drooping  trees 
shading  comfortable  seats ;  there  was  the 
billiard-room,  with  its  low  divan  running 
all  round  the  room ;  there  were  the  horses, 
waiting  my  orders,  in  the  stable  ;  and 
there  was  the  prettiest  little  yacht  ever 
built,  dancing  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  ready 
to  take  me  a  cruise,  at  any  moment  I 
liked,  round  a  splendid  bit  of  coast.      I 
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counted  up  my  privileges,  and  resolved  to 
enjoy  them. 

"  Let  us  take  a  turn  down  to  the  club," 
Harwood  said  to  me  after  breakfast,  ju3t 
as  I  had  settled  myself  in  a  shady  nook 
on  the  lawn,  with  three  newspapers  and 
half-a-dozen  dogs. 

"  The  club !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
you  go  to  one  here  ?  You  might  as  well 
be  in  London,"  I  urged  discontentedly. 

"  The  fact  is,  Jack,  I  must  go  down ; 
there's  a  row  on  about  the  last  regatta, 
and  several  of  the  members  are  trying  to 
make  it  too  hot  for  me ;  besides,  I  want 
to  show  you  the  town,  and  some  of  our 
'  rosebud  garden  of  girls.'     Come  along  !  " 

I  went  along,  feeling  that  I  might 
almost  as  well  have  been  making  my  way 
to  the  Garrick.  However,  it  was  easier  to 
obey  than  to  revolt.  Accordingly,  Jack 
and  I  strolled  down  to  the  club,  where 
several  of  the  members  looked  blankly 
black  at  him ;  and  he  kindly  enlightened 
me  as  to  the  antecedents  of  a  few  more. 

"Look  at  that  fellow  over  there,  with 
the  boots  and  gaiters,"  he  muttered; 
"looks  like  a  middle-class  Norfolk  farmer, 
doesn't  he  ?  Calls  himself  '  Due  de 
Lasmes,'  forsooth,  and  has  cooked  up  a 
pedigree  and  put  it  in  Debrett !  My  good 
fellow,  that  isle  of  the  free,  Jersey,  could 
tell  you  some  tales  about  him." 

*'  Don't  care  to  hear  them,"  I  said,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Well,  well,  I  acknowledge  he's  not  a 
savoury  subject.  I  can  only  say  I  scratch 
my  horse  as  soon  as  I  hear  he  has  anything 
to  do  with  a  race.  He's  shady  all  round  ; 
has  a  wife  somewhere  whom  he  never 
produces — fancy  a  duchess  kept  dark  !  " 

"  Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  '  rosebud 
garden  of  girls,'  "  I  suggested,  by  way  of 
turning  the  conversation,  and  accordingly 
we  sallied  out,  and  began  pacing  up  and 
down  the  one  long  promenade,  where,  as 
Harwood  assured  me,  we  were  sure  to 
meet  all  that  was  worth  meeting. 

Charchester  supplied  a  splendid  show  of 
pretty  women  and  fair  young  girls  that 
day,  and  I  must  credit  them  with  this  — 
namely,  that  almost  without  exception 
they  dressed  well !  There  was  no  slovenli- 
ness, no  sea-side,  slouchy  untidyness  about 
them,  to  nullify  the  effect  of  faces  and 
figures  that  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
I  was  bound  to  confess,  charming  ! 

"Who  are  those  three  well- set-up-girls  ?  " 
I  asked,  indicating  a  trio  in  navy-blue 
serge,  embroidered  in  black. 

"  They're  known  familiarly  as  the  '  Give- 
us-a-trial ;  girls.  Their  father  has  patented 


a  sewing-machine,  made  a  fortune  by  it, 
and  has  built  a  huge  place,  with  stabling  for 
twenty  horses — a  cross  between  a  Chinese 
pagoda  and  an  Elizabethan  mansion — out 
on  the  Markham-road.  My  wife  could 
tell  you  two  or  three  stories  about  them ; 
they  don't  stick  at  trifles  while  they're 
trying  to  settle  themselves." 

We  had  turned  by  this  time,  and  met 
them  again,  and  now  they  were  accom- 
panied by  a  handsome  young  fellow  with 
a  weak  chin,  and  an  overpowering  air  of 
insufferable  conceit  about  him. 

"  Ugh  !  Look  there  ?  "  Harwood  ex- 
claimed, contemptuously  ;  "  they've  got 
young  Roper  in  tow.  The  fool  has  just 
come  into  his  property,  which  he  is  spend- 
ing in  the  most  approved  forms  of  low 
vice ;  but  any  one  of  those  girls  would 
marry  him  if  he  held  his  finger  up." 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  I  asked,  eagerly,  as  a 
graceful  woman,  with  the  face  of  a  Murillo's 
Madonna,  passed  us,  leading  a  handsome 
little  boy  by  the  hand,  and  followed  by  a 
huge  St.  Bernard  dog. 

"  That's  Mrs.  Chester — the  prettiest 
woman,  and  the  most  fascinating  too,  by 
Jove  !  in  Charchester.  It's  a  case  of  '  Cry 
havoc  !  and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war ' 
whenever  her  name  is  mentioned.  Don't 
say  to  Maggie  that  we've  seen  her.  Here's 
Kate  Rawdon  at  last ;  I've  been  waiting  to 
introduce  you  to  her." 

Kate  Rawdon  was  amenable  to  his 
advances,  and  permitted  the  introduction  ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  resumed  our 
promenade  by  her  side,  Harwood  left  me 
with  her,  and  went  off  to  join  Mrs. 
Chester. 

"  Are  you  a  stranger  here  ?  "  the  young 
lady  began,  patronisingly.  She  was  a  fine 
blonde,  with  hair  that  glittered,  and  teeth 
and  eyes  that  flashed.  I  admitted  that  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  she  resumed : 

"  Ah,  then  !  till  you  get  into  the  swim 
you  won't  care  for  us  much ;  not  but  what 
Mrs.  Harwood  can  post  you  up  in  all  the 
gossip  as  well  as  anyone  I  know — some 
people  would  tell  you,  better,  ■  because  she 
originates  it ; '  but  I  won't  say  so.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  sweet  picture  painted  of 
your  hostess,  go  to  Mrs.  Chester " 

"  The  lady  Harwood  is  talking  to  now?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  why  shouldn't  he  talk 
to  her  ?  Oh  !  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Chester 
love  each  other  dearly — it's  a  great  joke." 

"  What  a  lovely  little  boy  !  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  she's  devoted  to  him — on  the 
promenade ;  she  knows  that  people  must 
look  at  her,  when  she  has  that  dog  with 
her.     She  gives  charming  parties.     I  hope 
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we  shall  meet  there.  Good-bye ;  I  must  go 
and  join  a  friend." 

She  hastened  off  in  the  direction  of  a 
laughing,  hrilliant  group  of  girls,  and, 
seeing  me  alone,  Harwood  rejoined  me. 

"  How  do  you  like  Miss  Rawdon  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

"  Not  like  the '  bonnie  Kate  ? '"  he  asked, 
in  surprise.  "Don't  tell  my  wife — sheswears 
by  Kate  Rawdon.  There  goes  Roper  up  to 
the  Royal  for  another  peg  !  The  way  that 
fellow  drinks  is  awf  ul ;  if  he  had  any  brains 
they  must  soon  soften.  We'll  go  back  to 
Magrgie  and  luncheon." 

We  went  back  to  Maggie  and  luncheon, 
and  found  the  former  in  her  habit,  ready  for 
her  afternoon  ride. 

"  The  way  some  girls  behave  is  really  dis- 
gusting," she  began  at  once ;  "  the  Crofton 
girls  have  been  here  all  the  morning,  boring 
me  terribly.  They'd  evidently  heard  that 
we  had  an  unmarried  man  staying  with  us  ; 
they're  awfully  forward." 

"  They  are  very  nice  girls — no  nonsense 
about  them,"  Harwood  put  in,  depreca- 
tingly.  "  I've  asked  them  to  go  out  with 
us  to-morrow  for  a  sail." 

"  Then  you'll  go  without  me,"  his  wife 
replied,  testily. 

"No,  no,  you'll  go  too,  and  ask  your 
friend  Kate  Rawdon,"  he  said  good- 
temperedly. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  I'm 
beginning  to  think  Kate  Rawdon  a  double- 
faced  little  thing.  The  Croftons  tell  me 
that  Kate  and  Mrs.  Chester  have  struck 
up  an  alliance." 

"Don't  you  like  Mrs.  Chester?"  I  asked 
innocently. 

"  Like  Mrs.  Chester  !  No  ;  I  confess  to 
the  weakness  of  having  a  preference  for 
respectable  women  who  live  with  their 
husbands." 

"  She  can't  well  live  with  him  on  board 
the  Arrogant,  off  the  West  Coast  of  Africa," 
Harwood  says  calmly ;  "  you  know  she 
intends  rejoining  him  directly  he  comes 
home." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort ;  I  know 
that  I  consider  her  a  disgrace  to  Char- 
chester  society,  and  I  shall  withdraw  my 
name  from  the  subscription  balls  if  she  goes 
to  them.  Look  at  her  friends  ?  Louisa 
Dale  is  her  chosen  associate.  Louisa  Dale ! 
It  is  really  disgraceful !  " 

"  I  wonder  what  they  think  of  you,  old 
ady,  when  my  back  is  turned  ?"  her  husband 
aughed.     And  she  replied  : 


"  The '  Give-me-a-trial '  girls  and  Louisa 
Dale  are  capable  of  saying  anything — I 
know  that  very  well ;  bat  they're  preferable 
to  Miss  Donne.  She  is  the  most  audacious 
creature  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life.  Poor 
Captain  Vaux,  I  pity  him." 

"  Why  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Because  she  has  got  him  to  promise  to 
marry  her,"  Mrs.  Harwood  said,  angrily  ; 
"  and  I'll  tell  you  how  they  say  she  did  it. 
There  had  been  a  great  picnic  out  at  the 
Worthleigh- woods,  and  Captain  Vaux  had 
taken  a  number  of  them — a  clique  they  call 
the  '  Irish  Brigade  '  —  out  in  his  drag. 
When  they  were  coming  home,  Miss 
Donne  stepped  up  and  took  the  box-seat 
beside  the  driver ;  and  when  someone 
else  who  wanted  it  remonstrated  with 
her,  she  answered,  '  I  mean  to  keep  my 
place.  He's  warranted  to  "  strike  only  on 
the  box; "  and  I  mean  to  have  an  offer  from 
him  going  home.'  If  he  were  my  brother 
I  know  what  I  should  do ;  as  it  is " 

"  Ton  have  to  grin  and  bear  it,  for  fear 
they  should  say  in  scandalous  circles  that 
you  have  a  tendresse  for  him  yourself," 
her  husband  laughed. 

"  Not  one  woman  pronounced  to  be 
pure ;  not  one  girl  suffered  to  go  scathe- 
less !  "  I  said  to  myself  as  I  went  to  bed 
that  night.  "  I  am  tired  of  this  Arcadia; 
its  charming  coterie  is  more  alarming  than 
a  band  of  wild  barbarians  would  be ;  the 
'  Village '  and  Mary  Belfer  are  good  enough 
for  me.     I'll  go  back  to  them  to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER   XX.      AT   THE   ABBEY. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  and  of  the  sanguine 
ideas  that  enter  into  the  human  breast 
even  at  a  later  period,  in  connection  with 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  that  so 
many  newly-married  couples  should  select 
the  Lake  District  as  the  scene  of  their 
honeymoon.  For  the  wet  weather  so 
prevalent  in  that  locality,  and  the  absence 
of  all  other  amusements  save  that  derived 
from  gazing  at  the  scenery,  make  a  honey- 
moon there  less  a  "trial  trip,"  as  Mr. 
Landon  prosaically  called  it,  than  a  crucial 
test  of  companionship,  under  which  more 
than  one  happy  pair  has  been  known  to 
break  down.  This,  however,  let  us  hasten 
to  declare,  was  not  the  case  with  Cecil 
and  Ella.  They  .were  exceptionally  fortu- 
nate in  the  weather,  and  even  when  they 
were  kept  within  doors — which  was  not 
more  than  four  days  out  of  the  seven — 
their  social  barometer  never  sank  below 
Fair.  If  the  cynics  should  require  another 
reason,  the  husband  had  everything  his 
own  way ;  his  Ella  doted  upon  him,  as  is 
not  usual  at  that  early  period  of  matri- 
mony, when  the  doting  is  generally  on 
the  other  side.  Whatever  excursion  he 
proposed,  she  always  agreed  that  it  would 
be  delightful,  and,  what  is  better,  she  found 
it  so.  When  it  rained  (for  even  during 
the  other  three  days  it  did  that)  she  made 
nothing  of  it,  but  in  the  most  bewitching 
of  waterproofs  defied,  or  perhaps  rejoiced, 
the  elements.     "  It  was  no  wonder,"  said 


Cecil,  "that  the  naughty  rain  should  try 
to  come  where  it  shouldn't,  and  the  wicked 
wind  should  kiss  her;"  and  as  for  the 
aborigines,  though  they  are  more  ac- 
customed to  contemplate  young  brides 
than  any  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  protested  that  no  such  beauty 
had  been  seen  among  them  for  many  a 
summer. 

Ella  exhibited  no  will  of  her  own  at 
all  (with  which,  strange  to  say,  before 
marriage,  even  Cecil  had  occasionally 
credited  her),  and  only  once  a  passing 
whim,  or  fancy,  and  for  even  that  there 
had  been  a  physical  cause.  The  circum- 
stance took  place  in  the  fourth  week 
of  their  tour,  when  they  were  returning 
from  the  region  of  mere  and  mountain,  by 
the  southern  route,  which  had  brought 
them  to  Furness  Abbey,  where  they  had 
wisely  proposed  to  stay  the  night.  The 
spot  is  familiar  to  all  lovers  of  the 
picturesque  who  are  not  hopelessly  given 
up  to  the  Continent,  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  which  so  fine  a  ruin  is  not  to 
be  found,  associated  with  so  well-fitting 
and  harmonious  an  hotel.  Not  that  the 
latter  is  ruinous,  either  in  its  appearance 
or  its  charges,  but  having  been  an  old 
manor-house,  and  being  built  of  somewhat 
similar  materials  to  that  of  the  Abbey, 
there  is  a  congruity  between  them  seldom 
seen.  An  antiquary  or  an  archasologist 
can,  at  all  events,  put  up  at  it  without  any 
shock  to  his  sensibilities,  and  as  he  walks 
across  the  ancient  garden  that  separates 
the  two  edifices  (keeping  his  eyes  tight 
shut,  however — as  he  can  always  do  when 
he  pleases  —  against  the  neighbouring 
railway),  steps  from  old  times  to  older, 
without  a  break. 
Across  this  garden,  after  Cecil  had  secured 
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rooms  and  ordered  dinner  —  for  he  was 
never  so  blinded  by  romance  as  not  to  take 
those  "wise  precautions — our  happy  pair 
had  sauntered  to  the  Abbey,  the  blood-red 
walls  of  which  were  flushing  deeper  still 
beneath  the  evening  sun.  The  ruin  was 
bathed  in  quiet  more  complete  than  when 
the  monks — whom  their  order  bound  to 
silence — had  themselves  inhabited  it :  not 
a  sound  was  heard  save  that  of  the  cawing 
rooks,  for  whom  that  "  Valley  of  the  Night- 
shade" was  a  home  before  a  cowl  had  been 
seen  there.  Even  to  the  eyes  of  Youth  and 
Love  there  was  something  solemn  and  awe- 
inspiring,  as  they  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  arched  doorway,  in  the  look  of  that 
long  transept,  with  grass  for  floor  and  sky 
for  roof.  The  bliss  of  that  tender  time 
was  for  the  moment  shadowed  by  a  sense 
of  sublimity.  As  for  Cecil,  indeed,  he 
scarce  knew  which  was  transept  and  which 
chancel,  but  Ella  had  all  the  requisite 
knowledge  at  her  fingers'  ends.  She 
pointed  out  for  him  where  the  high  altar 
had  once  stood,  and  the  carved  canopies 
of  the  sedilia,  where  abbot  after  abbot  had 
listened  to  the  awful  tones  of  the  De  Pro- 
fundis.  Sacristry  and  chapel,  refectory 
and  hospitium,  to  him  would  have  been 
undistinguishable  ruins,  but  for  the  swTeet 
voice  that  gave  to  each  their  uses. 

"My  darling,"  cried  he,  "you  are  a 
perfect  guide-book,  and  as  such  (as  Tom 
Moore  says)  must  be  bound  in  my  arms  !" 

They  were  in  the  cloisters  by  that  time, 
a  spot,  in  one  point  of  view,  opportune 
enough  for  an  affectionate  embrace,  since 
it  was  lonely,  and  free  from  all  beholders ; 
but  if  Cecil  had  had  any  regard  for  the 
fitness  of  things,  he  would  surely  have 
hesitated  to  wake  those  venerable  echoes 
with  a  kiss.  For  the  cloisters  had  been 
the  very  place  selected  by  the  Cistercians 
for  the  meditations  of  their  young  monks, 
after  having  been  admitted  into  the  society, 
by  requesting  of  the  good  abbot  "  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  yours."  The  court  in 
the  centre  was  a  burial-ground,  where 
the  gravestones  were  laid  level,  so  that 
studious  walkers  should  not  be  impeded, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  be  drawn  to 
serious  thought. 

Ella  gravely  pointed  out  these  facts  in 
reproving  tones  ;  but  Cecil  answered  gaily, 
that  he  had  read  so  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Abbey,  as  informed  him  that  at  the 
time  of  its  dissolution,  Johannes  Pele 
(abbas)  had  two  wives  ;  and  another 
venerable  member  of  the  community,  no 
fewer  than  five,  so  that  kissing  within  the 


Abbey  boundaries  was  not  after  all  so  very 
incongruous. 

Ella  could  not  but  smile  at  this  result  of 
Cecil's  archaeological  reading. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  such  a 
student  of  the  literature  of  the  church,  my 
dear." 

"Nor  I,  that  I  had  married  such  an 
antiquarian,"  he  rejoined.  "  How  comes  it 
that  all  these  architectural  details  are  like 
A  B  C  to  you  ?  " 

"I  was  brought  up  among  people  who 
took  a  great  interest  in  such  things,"  re- 
plied Ella,  carelessly.  "  Let  us  climb  these 
stairs,  and  see  the  dormitories." 

A  broad  but  broken  flight  of  stone 
steps  led  to  the  roofless  upper  storey, 
where  the  very  walls  had  gaps  in  them, 
and  time  had  wrought  an  almost  utter 
ruin. 

"  The  monks  must  have  had  plenty  of 
ventilation,"  observed  Cecil,  "  even  when 
there  was  a  roof  to  their  bedroom." 

"  Yes,  they  were  no  sybarites;  they  had 
straw  mattresses,  and  a  bolster  that  was 
but  a  foot -and- a-half  long;  those  who 
attended  the  choir  rose  at  midnight  to 
sing  the  divine  offices.  Their  only  relaxa- 
tion was " 

"Hush  !"  said  Cecil.  "If  your  head  is  a 
pretty  steady  one,  just  look  down  here." 

From  where  they  stood  the  eye  could 
command  the  roofless  chapter-house,  the 
only  apartment  otherwise  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation ;  its  double  row  of 
channelled  pillars  was  yet  standing,  and 
the  dais,  or  raised  seat,  on  which  the  abbot 
and  his  monks  sat  during  trials,  and  on 
the  private  business  of  the  monastery,  still 
ran  round  three  of  its  sides.  This  historical 
apartment  had  now  a  tenant,  in  the  person 
of  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  examining 
with  great  attention  one  of  its  lancet 
windows.  He  was  a  little  weazen  man,  in 
a  long  frock-coat,  with  a  wisp  of  silk 
round  his  neck  and  a  broad  -  brimmed 
beaver  hat  upon  his  head. 

"  There's  a  fellow  who  might  have  lived 
in  these  old  times  himself,  to  look  at  him," 
whispered  Cecil.  "  He's  an  antiquary,  I'll 
bet  a  sovereign ;  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance.  By  jingo  !  he 
would  be  like  your  Uncle  Gerard,  if  the 
colonel  got  his  clothes  second-hand.  What's 
the  matter,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  feel  faint,  Cecil,  and  giddy." 

Indeed,  she  looked  pale  enough,  as  she 
clung  to  his  arm,  with  eyes  averted  from 
the  scene  to  which  he  would  have  called 
her  attention. 
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"  That  comes  of  looking  down  from  such 
a  height,  my  dear  ;  I  was  a  fool  to  suggest 
it ;  step  carefully  down  the  stairs,  darling. 
Yon  feel  better  now?" 

They  had  descended  to  the  transept. 

"  Not  much,  I  am  still  faint." 

"  That  is  my  fault  ;  a  judgment  for 
eavesdropping  that  has  missed  the  real 
offender — as  judgments  sometimes  do — 
and  fallen  upon  you.  Let  us  get  out  of 
this  blessed  Abbey,  which  is  mouldy  enough 
to  make  any  one  feel  faint." 

"  It  is  not  the  Abbey,  Cecil.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  have  not  been  well  ever  since 
I  came  into  the  valley  itself,  it  is  so  shut 
in.  They  call  it  '  The  Vale  of  Nightshade ; ' 
perhaps  it's  poisonous  to  some  people." 

"  My  dear  Ella,  what  a  horrible  notion! " 

"  I  daresay  it's  all  fancy,  but  then,  one 
can't  help  fancies." 

"But  you  seemed  so  particularly  well 
and  jolly,  my  darling,  only  a  few  minutes 
ago." 

"I  tried  to  appear  so,  Cecil;  to  bear  up 
on  your  account ;  but  now  I  find  myself 
quite  unequal  to  it." 

"You  certainly  look  very  queer,  darling," 
said  Cecil,  with  concern.  "  But  you'll  be 
better  for  your  dinner.  I've  ordered  it  in 
the  coffee-room,  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  more  cheerful ;  and  then  you  can  com- 
pare notes  upon  the  Abbey  with  that  old 
Dryasdust.  I'll  ask  the  landlord  what  his 
name  is." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Ella,  hurriedly; 
"  indeed,  I  could  not  eat  dinner ;  and 
certainly  not  in  the  public  room." 

As  they  crossed  the  garden,  Cecil 
observed  how  heavily  she  leant  upon  his 
arm,  notwithstanding  her  evident  desire 
to  walk  quickly.  What  struck  him  as  even 
more  significant  was,  that,  when  they  got 
within  doors,  she  at  once  accepted  his  offer 
of  a  glass  of  sherry,  though,  as  a  rule,  she 
took  no  wine. 

The  affair  began  to  seem  quite  alarming, 
as  sickness  always  does  to  one  who  knows 
nothing  about  it,  and  who  is  conscious  of 
his  incapacity  to  "  do  anything." 

"  I  wonder  whether  you  would  think  me 
very,  very  foolish,"  said  Ella,  perceiving 
what  was  in  his  mind,  "  if  I  were  to  pro- 
pose going  on  to-night — say  to  Lancaster  ? 
I  feel  as  though,  if  we  remained  here,  I 
might  be  taken  ill." 

"  Of  course  we'll  go  on,  if  there's  a 
train,  love." 

A  glance  at  Bradshaw  informed  him 
that  there  was  a  train,  which  started 
within   half-an-hour,   and    by   that    time  J 


they  were  ready  for  departure.  The  very 
idea  of  going  seemed  to  have  put  to  flight 
half  Ella's  sudden  malady.  She  still  felt 
"  queer,"  however,  she  said,  and  chilly,  and 
wrapped  herself  about  in  cloak  and  shawl, 
as  though  it  were  winter  time.  As  they 
crossed  the  hall  that  led  to  the  railway 
platform,  the  old  antiquary  entered  it 
from  the  garden.  He  had  a  note-book  in 
his  hand,  but  did  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  original  discoveries,  to  judge  by  his 
countenance,  which  was  grave,  even  to 
melancholy. 

"  I  think  that  poor  old  buffer  had  better 
come  away  with  us,"  whispered  Cecil,  "for 
the  place  seems  to  disagree  with  him  too. 
You  might  in  charity  have  shown  him  your 
pretty  face,  my  dear,  instead  of  muffling 
yourself  up  like  a  beauty  of  the  harem." 

Cecil  was  different  from  the  majority  of 
bridegrooms  in  not  being  jealous  of  his 
wife's  charms.  He  took  a  pride,  rather,  in 
the  admiration  they  extorted  from  others. 
Ella  answered  nothing,  but  only  moved 
on  more  quickly,  and  as  he  did  so,  Cecil 
felt  her  tremble  on  his  arm. 

Once  in  the  train,  however,  she  soon 
recovered,  and,  after  passing  Ulverston, 
became  quite  herself  again.  The  loveli- 
ness of  Morecambe  Bay,  on  whose  perilous 
sands  so  many  have  taken  leave  of  life 
with  the  fairest  of  earth's  prospects  spread 
before  them,  as  though  to  mock  their  misery, 
seemed  to  kindle  her  enthusiasm ;  or  was 
it  that  she  strove,  by  a  constant  stream  of 
talk,  to  drown  her  husband's  recollection 
of  her  recent  strange  behaviour  ?  If  the 
latter,  she  was  not  successful,  for  at  supper 
that  night,  seeing  her  quite  well  and  strong 
again,  he  began  to  rally  her  upon  her 
mysterious  indisposition. 

"  I  don't  believe  it  was  the  Eurness  air, 
my  dear,  that  so  affected  you.     I  suspect 
it  was  the  sight  of  that  old  fogey." 
"What  old  fogey?" 
"  There,  now  I'm  sure  of  it,"  answered 
Cecil,  laughing.     "  The  idea  of  your  pre- 
tending not  to  know  what  I  mean ;  you 
turned  faint  when  you  looked  at  him,  and 
you  trembled  when  he  looked  at  you.     If 
I  were  of  a  jealous  disposition,  and  that 
respectable  antiquary  were  about  three- 
quarters  of   a   century  younger   than   he. 
looked,  I  should  be  really  inclined  to  think 
that  he  had  been  an  old  love  of  yours." 

"  Then  you  would  be  very  much  mis- 
taken, Cecil,"  returned  she,  gravely,  and 
with  no  answering  smile ;  "  for  I  have 
never  had — and  never  can  have  while  life 
is  left  to  me — any  other  love  save  you." 
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A  reply  which  would  have  satisfied 
the  most  sceptical  of  bridegrooms ;  and 
scepticism — of  that  sort  at  least — was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  many  faults  of 
Cecil  Landon. 

DR.  STROUSBERG  AND  HIS  BOOK. 

The  world  of  finance  has,  as  compared 
with  the  world  of  politics,  one  great  dis- 
advantage. Its  thrones  are  at  least  as 
difficult  to  mount,  and  the  fall — when  it 
comes  —  is  incomparably  greater.  An 
absolute  monarch  may  plunge  Europe  into 
war,  may  cause  the  death  of  thousands  of 
better  men  than  himself,  and  may,  when 
finally  defeated,  write  calmly  that  "  all  is 
lost  but  honour."  I  say  he  may  write 
this,  for  it  is  now  known  that  Francis  the 
First  did  no  such  thing  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia ;  but,  in  any  case,  an  actual  monarch 
may  be  defeated,  deposed,  and  beheaded 
into  the  bargain,  without  damage  to  his 
reputation ;  sometimes,  indeed,  with  mani- 
fest advantage  to  it.  This  is  because  he 
has  only  slain  and  imprisoned  men's 
bodies,  or  sought  to  imprison  their  souls. 
Therefore  he  goes  to  the  block  at  White- 
hall, or  to  the  guillotine  in  the  Place  de 
Greve,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  chivalry 
and  sanctity.  He  dies  as  a  hero,  and  is 
revered  as  a  saint.  "With  the  fallen 
railway  king  it  is  far  otherwise.  As  the 
iron  crown  drops  from  his  aching  head, 
thousands  are  ready  to  forge  it  into  a  pair 
of  handcuffs.  He  is  not  only  defeated,  but 
disgraced.  He  is  not  unfortunate — not 
vanquished  by  a  combination  of  forces 
more  powerful  than  his  own — he  is  a  cheat, 
a  robber,  a  common  swindler;  the  plunderer 
of  the  "  widow  and  the  orphan  "  (whom  I 
take  to  be  the  speculative  clergyman  under 
another  name),  the  moral  canker  of  the 
community,  a  creature  to  be  punished  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  &c.  &c.  This 
means  that  he  has  respected  men's  lives  and 
liberties,  but  has  touched  their  pockets — 
wounded  them  in  the  tenderesfc  part. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Strousberg,  now  before 
the  civilised  world — and  all  the  Russias, 
is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  readiness  of 
mankind  to  hold  that  commercial  disaster, 
•as  distinguished  from  other  mishaps,  is 
peculiarly  dishonourable,  and  to  be  visited 
with  pains  and  penalties  of  extraordinary 
severity.  About  a  year  ago  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  All  the  Tear  Round  *  a  short 


*  All  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  15, 
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account  of  John  Law,  of  Lauriston,  who, 
after  being  sought  by  high  and  low,  courted 
by  princes  of  the  blood,  and  besieged  by 
dukes  and  duchesses,  was  glad  to  escape 
from  France,  hidden  under  the  seat  of  a 
travelling- carriage,  hardly  deeming  it  safe 
to  trust  even  to  the  passport  obtained — 
for  a  bribe — by  Madame  de  Prie,  from  the 
Regent.  It  is,  however,  needless  for  the 
English  writer  of  middle  age  to  fling 
his  memory  quite  so  far  back  as  the 
Mississippi  scheme,  to  find  a  parallel  case 
to  that  of  Dr.  Strousberg.  It  is  only  the 
other  day  that  we  had  a  Railway  King 
of  our  own.  The  writer  recollects  him 
passing  well — a  clever,  vulgar  man,  who 
had  once  kept  a  trumpery  little  shop  at 
York,  and  by  a  series  of  lucky  strokes 
had  risen  to  fame  and  fortune.  He  lived 
in  the  great  house  at  Albert -gate  now 
occupied  by  the  French  Embassy.  He 
gave  grand  dinner  -  parties,  and  good 
people — some  of  the  very  best,  my  dear 
madam,  I  can  assure  you — went  to  see  the 
man  George  Hudson.  They  ate  his  bread 
and  salt,  and  other  trifles  thereto,  they 
drank  his  wine — a  great  deal  of  it — and 
very  good  it  was.  When  he  piped,  his 
brother  Members  of  Parliament,  the  in- 
effable dandies  of  the  day,  the  sylph-like 
creatures  who  are  now  matrons  tardy  of 
gait,  nay,  peers  and  peeresses,  danced 
merrily,  and  prayed  inwardly  that  they 
might  get  a  slice  of  one  of  "Hudson's 
good  things."  It  is  only  fair  to  these 
excellent  people  to  admit,  that  while  they 
ate  Hudson's  pate  de  foie  gras  and  drank 
his  Clos  de  Vougeot,  they  in  a  manner  vin- 
dicated their  superior  birth  and  breeding 
by  sneering  at  him,  his  wife,  his  house  and 
all  that  was  in  it.  With  rare  good  taste, 
they  persisted  in  making  out  poor  Mrs. 
Hudson  to  be  a  species  of  Mrs.  Malaprop ; 
whereas  she  was,  in  fact,  a  plain  good- 
natured  creature,  shot  up  suddenly  into 
a  world  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  and 
doing  her  best  to  entertain  the  fine  friends 
her  husband  made  down  at  the  House.  All 
this  they  did,  and  more,  and  many  of 
them  made  a  rare  good  thing  of  it  before 
the  crash  came.  But  when  it  did  come 
they  returned  to  their  senses.  The  golden 
veil  fell  from  before  their  eyes,  and  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  to  society  was 
made  manifest.  They  saw  George  Hudson 
— when  he  was  ruined — in  his  true  colours. 
"  A  mere  impostor,  a  vulgar  cheat,  my 
dear  Scrawley.  It  is  wonderful  that  we 
did  not  see  through  him  before.  A  down- 
right rascal !  "   And  they  buttoned  up  their 
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pockets  and  turned  their  backs  upon  him, 
to  a  man — and  woman.  The  behaviour  of 
these  was  endorsed  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  country,  because  many  of  the  influen- 
tial classes  had  suffered  severely  from  the 
historical  Railway  Mania.  "With  or  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  business  in  hand, 
English  people  had  plunged  into  railway 
speculation,  just  as  thirty  years  later  they 
took  up  the  loans  of  phantom  republics, 
and  the  class  which  mostly  suffered  was 
that  respectable  and  conceited  one  com- 
posed of  people  who,  in  the  language  of 
another  sphere  of  speculation,  fancy  they 
"know  something."  A  few  people  who 
really  knew  what  they  were  about  made 
fortunes,  while  the  public,  who  "followed 
the  market,"  and  "jumped  up  behind"  the 
presumed  good  things,  suffered  severely. 
Under  circumstances  like  these  a  scape- 
goat is  necessary,  and  Hudson,  who  had  for 
once  sailed  a  trifle  too  near  the  wind,  was 
selected.  A  high  tone  was  taken  by  all, 
especially  by  those  who  had  lost  their  money, 
and  George  Hudson  was  crushed  so  effec- 
tually that  he  never  lifted  his  head  again. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  much  of  the  violent 
animosity  shown  towards  Dr.  Strousberg  to 
very  similar  causes.  Like  Hudson,  he  found 
enterprise  after  enterprise  grow  upon  his 
hands ;  like  Law  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  resistless  flood  of  speculation.  With- 
out relaxing  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
tone  of  commercial  morality,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  terrible  accusation,  that 
a  man  has  gone  on  incurring  fresh  liabili- 
ties, after  being  practically  bankrupt,  might 
be  extended  to  an  unpleasantly  large 
section  of  the  commercial  world ;  but  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  an  unprofitable  task 
to  speculate  on  the  percentage  of  now 
solid  men  and  world-renowned  houses,  who 
have  just  once — mayhap  twice — "left  the 
fear  of  Heaven  on  the  left  hand,"  and 
"  hiding  their  honour  in  their  necessity" — 
tried  one  last  "  coup  "  on  credit,  and  been 
happy  ever  afterwards.  Law  and  Strous- 
berg were  both  confident  of  the  success  of 
their  enterprises  in  time  ;  but  as  Law  was 
killed  off  by  a  combination  of  rival 
capitalists,  seconded  by  a  dastardly  panic 
on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
stood  by  him,  but  bolted  "  sauve  qui 
peut  "  from  under  the  tottering  house,  so 
has  Dr.  Strousberg  been  crushed,  partly 
by  adverse  criticism,  partly  by  the  unfore- 
seen incident  of  the  Gallo-Germanic  war, 
and,  finally,  by  the  summary  action  of  the 
Russian  Government.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  best  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story.     In 


prison  ho  has  written,  what  he  calls  with 
characteristic  buoyancy,  the  first  part  only 
of  his  autobiography.  Let  us  hear  what 
the  man  who  a  couple  of  years  ago  was  one 
of  the  potentialities  and  powers  of  Europe, 
has  to  say  for  himself. 

He  describes  himself  as  the  son  of  Jewish 
parents,  and  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  ancestors  settled  at  Neidenburg,  in  East 
Prussia.  At  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
at  school  at  Konigsberg,  and,  being  left  in 
narrow  circumstances,  determined  to  go  to 
London.  Here  he  entered  the  house  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  every  kind  of 
business.  Sometime  during  this  period  he 
abandoned  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and, 
becoming  a  Christian,  forsook  his  original 
name  of  Bartel  Heinrich,  or  Baruch  Hirach, 
its  Jewish  equivalent,  and  became  Bethel 
Henry  Strousberg.  It  seems  that  young 
Hirsch,  or  Strousberg,  worked  very  hard 
at  his  business,  and  strove,  moreover,  to 
learn  systems  of  banking  and  exchange. 
Having  acquired  afair  knowledge  of  finance 
he  launched  suddenly  into  journalism — a 
calling  concerning  which  he  expresses  him- 
self on  other  occasions  in  round  terms.  He 
was  driven — like  other  persons  whom  it  is 
needless  to  particularise — into  journalism 
by  want,  but  want  from  a  Strousbergian 
point  of  view,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 
Having  married,  he  felt  bound  to  keep  up 
"  a  good  house,"  and  to  that  end  started 
the  "  Merchants'  Magazine,"  and  bought 
"  Sharpe's  London  Magazine,"  coming  by 
these  ventures  into  a  "not  insignificant 
income,"  namely,  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  annum.  This  sum,  however,  failed  to 
pay  his  expenses,  for  his  house  was  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  comfort,  hospitality, 
and  artistic  feeling.  He  does  not  mention 
how  much  went  for  comfort,  how  much 
for  hospitality,  and  how  much  for  artistic 
feeling ;  but  it  would  seem  that,  in  plain 
English,  he  spent  his  income  in  show,  for 
his  own  tastes  were  simple — he  drank 
neither  beer  nor  wine — and  he  "had  no  ex- 
pensive, or,  at  least,  no  immoral  passions." 
To  increase  his  income,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  cheaper  labour  of  Germany, 
he  attempted  to  print  his  periodicals  there, 
but  overlooked  the  delays  and  unpunctu- 
ality  of  the  Germans  of  that  day,  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  time.  The 
numbers  arrived  in  England  too  late, 
and  on  "  Sharpe's  London  Magazine " 
he  lost  two  thousand  subscribers  in  a 
few  months.  This  was  his  main  source  of 
income,  for  the  "  Merchants'   Magazine  " 
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seems  to  have  been  a  mere  petted  and 
spoiled  child — the  darling  of  its  parent, 
of  course.  But  to  this  moment  Dr. 
Strousberg  is  proud  of  it,  and  cites  the 
favourable  opinions  expressed  of  his 
journal  with  keen  and  evident  zest.  Mean- 
while, this  untiring  man  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
life  assurance,  and  had  commenced  prac- 
tising as  actuary  to  several  of  the  societies 
then  in  existence.  After  a  few  busy  years 
spent  as  an  actuary,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  introducing  German  art  to  English 
purchasers.  His  project  was  coldly  met 
by  German  artists,  only  a  few  of  them 
giving  their  adhesion;  and,  as  he  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  an  exhibi- 
tion in  London,  he  was  compelled  to  fill 
the  places  of  those  who  refused  to  con- 
tribute with  a  quantity  of  second  and 
third  rate  pictures,  purchased  on  specula- 
tion ;  and  he  was  thus  saddled  with  a  risk  he 
had  not  contemplated.  The  best  pictures 
only  were  sold.  The  unfortunate  projector 
suffered  a  heavy  loss,  and  has  only  the 
consolation  of  having  been  the  first  to  open 
a  lucrative  market  to  German  art.  While 
Fortune  thus  frowned  on  one  side,  she 
smiled  on  the  other.  Out  of  the  life  assur- 
ance business  —  during  the  amalgama- 
tion period — he  made  some  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  and,  with  this  capital  and  some 
letters  of  recommendation,  set  off  to  Berlin. 
There  he  became  attached,  in  an  honorary 
capacity,  to  the  English  Embassy,  and  hence 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Justizrath 
Geppert  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  Ger- 
man committee,  who,  during  the  three 
previous  years,  had  been  holding  fruitless 
negotiations  with  the  English  members 
concerning  the  Tilsit-Insterburger  Rail- 
way. This  commenced  Dr.  Strousberg's 
career  as  a  promoter  of  industrial  under- 
takings in  Germany — a  career  as  rapid 
and,  for  a  time,  as  successful  as  that  of  any 
speculator  ancient  or  modern. 

At  first  he  played  a  modest  part.  "  In 
the  case  of  the  Tilsit-Insterburg  line,  I 
was  in  a  subordinate  position — simply  the 
representative  of  others."  Thence  he 
advanced  to  the  full-blown  honours  of  a 
"  griinder,"  "  faiseur,"  or  promoter,  and 
conducted  several  enterprises  to  com- 
pletion. It  would  be  hardly  profitable  at 
the  present  moment  to  minutely  investigate 
the  share  he  took  in  carrying  out  the  East 
Prussian  Railway  of  the  South,  the  Berlin 
Gorlitz  Railway,  the  Right  Bank  of  the 
Oder  Railway,  the  Mai*k-Posen  Railway, 
the  Halle- Sorau,  and  the  Hanover- Alten- 


beken  lines.  His  enterprises  had  the  not 
uncommon  disadvantage  of  railways  — 
they  failed  to  retux*n  dividends.  They 
benefited  the  public  beyond  doubt ;  but 
the  shareholders  in  time  grew  fractious, 
and  frequent  attacks  were  made  on  the 
"  Strousberg  System."  The  author  of 
that  system,  which  consists  in  throwing 
the  risk  and  profit,  if  any,  mainly  on  the 
contractor,  bitterly  bewails  his  folly  in  not 
answering  the  attacks  constantly  made  upon 
him  by  the  press.  He  confined  himself  to 
saying  that  calumniators  and  unprincipled 
journalists  were  completely  beneath  con- 
tempt ;  that  the  public  who  enjoyed  their 
productions  were  indifferent  to  him ;  and 
that  time  and  his  deeds  would  set  him 
right.  Yet  this  acute  man  of  business  was 
aware  that  "  the  German  public  is  too 
little  accustomed  to  take  part  in  public 
affairs,  to  be  able  to  judge  of  them  for 
themselves,  without  impulsion  from  with- 
out ;  too  poorly  informed,  except  in  their 
own  calling,  to  understand  anything  be- 
yond it ;  and  accustomed  to  contemn  all 
beyond  that  narrow  circle  of  thought;  and 
too  egotistic  to  believe  that  anyone  in  the 
face  of  his  own  interest  can  care  for  that 
of  the  public."  This  sentence  is,  doubt- 
less, read  with  interest  in  Berlin.  It  is 
not  the  only  passage  in  Dr.  Strousberg's 
book,  in  which  he  expresses  his  contempt 
for  the  Germans  ;  whom  he — unjustly — 
holds  to  be  utterly  unconscious  and  un- 
appreciative  of  public  spirit.  There  is  a 
little  too  much  of  this  in  his  interesting, 
if  lengthy,  volume  ;  which  proves  that  the 
modern  Hebrew  vice  of  prolixity  is  not  to 
be  eradicated  even  by  a  residence  in  Eng- 
land and  an  imprisonment  in  Russia.  The 
doctor  loves  to  pose  himself  as  the  most 
misunderstood  man  of  the  period.  I  don't 
say  he  is  not,  but  methinks  he  doth  "protest 
too  much "  upon  this  score.  Men  are 
constitutionally  "bulls"  or  "bears."  Now 
Dr.  Strousberg  is  naturally  a  "  bull."  He 
is  sincere  enough.  He  believes  in  his 
schemes ;  and  the  "  bear  "  who  doubts  them 
and  sells  them  "  short,"  is  to  him  a  wicked 
and  unprincipled  being.  "When  the  feverish 
speculative  spirit "  that  ruled  in  1871-2-3 
came  into  the  hands  of  "  the  physicians  " 
they  treated  him  mercilessly.  They  gave 
him  such  a  "  cold,  powerful  douche,  that 
from  fever  they  drove  him  to  insanity,  and 
then  bled  him  so  freely  that  he  fell  into 
utter  debility."  By  the  "  physicians  " 
the  autobiographer  means  the  press  and 
Herr  Lasker,  who  made  the  famous  attack 
upon  him  and  his  system  in  the  German 
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Parliament.     His  enemies  were  blinded  by 
ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  he  can  find 
no  words   powerful   enough   to   condemn 
their  narrow-mindedness.      If   they   had 
had  the  least  idea  of  the  effect  of  their 
crusade  against  him  upon  German  industry, 
generally,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  held 
their  hands ;    "  bnt  " — and  here  the  doctor 
again  loses  his  temper — "it  is,  unhappily,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  in  parliamentary 
bodies  and  the  press,  commonplace  rhodo- 
montade,    and    superficial    chatter    avail 
more  than  statesmanlike  endowments  and 
comprehensive  scientific  execution."     He 
has  no  patience  with  the  "  heroes  of  the 
tribune  and  the  pen  "  who  happened  to  dis- 
believe in  the  "  Strousberg  System."    The 
chief  offender  was,  of  course,  Herr  Lasker 
— one  of  the  liberal  leaders  in  the  Prussian 
House  of  Representatives — who,  early  in 
1873,  made  a  tremendous   onslaught   on 
bubble  companies  and  railway  frauds   in 
general,  and  on  Dr.  Strousberg  and  his 
system  in  particular.     To  a  great  extent 
Herr  Lasker  was  actually  the  exponent  of 
public  opinion.    The  French  milliards  had 
brought  more  harm  than  good  to  Prussia — 
the  sudden  sensation  of  triumph  and  wealth 
had  turned  the  heads  of  the  people.    Specu- 
lation of  every  kind  found  eager  supporters, 
and   the  natural  result  was  the  crisis  of 
the  autumn  of  1872.    Then  arose  the  howl 
of  the  losing  gamblers.     They  had  been 
cheated.     The  brigands  who  had   preyed 
upon  them  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  thing. 
Herr   Lasker  charged  the  whole  of   the 
financial  disorganisation  of  the  country  to 
the  account  of  the  Strousberg  system,  and 
framed  a  tremendous  indictment  against  its 
inventor.     The  defence  of  that  undaunted 
financier  is  bold  and  peculiar.  It  is  ridiculous 
for  ignorant  creatures  to  howl  against  the 
promoter,  who  is  " indispensable."    "Every 
phenomenon  has  for  its  foundation  awant." 
To  supply  this  want  there  must  be  a  "wed- 
ding," the  union  of  "capital  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  promoter  is  the  go-between." 
Having    laid    down   these   premises,    Dr. 
Strousberg  goes  on  to  attack   the   com- 
mercial law  of  Germany — and  then  makes 
some    awkward    revelations,     or    rather 
accusations,  against  certain  individuals — 
notably  bankers — which  suggest  a  homely 
proverb   to  which   I  will  not   more  par- 
ticularly refer.    They  have  thrown  pebbles 
at  Dr.  Strousberg.    He  replies  with  brick- 
bats.    He  tells  us  of  men  in  Berlin — not 
in   England — who   have   promoted   every 
kind  of  enterprise  in  turn,  have  brought, 


by  clever  financing,  the  shares  in  those 
unhappy  schemes  down  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  have  then  gradually  repurchased  them, 
till  they  got  the  entire  control  of  gigantic 
undertakings,  and  made  many  millions  by 
the  way.  One  person  he  points  out  as 
having  made  an  immense  fortune  out  of 
joint-stock  companies,  by  acting  during 
the  "  promoting  period  "  the  part  of 
"  accoucheur,  physician,  gravedigger,  and 
administrator.  He  first  profited  by  the 
promotion,  then  so  arranged  the  affair  that 
it  broke  down,  then  hastened  its  dissolution, 
and,  finally,  undertook  the  liquidation." 

From  his  own  point  of  view  Dr.  Strous- 
berg was  persecuted  by  the  banks,  who 
probably  regarded  him  as  a  dangerous 
rival ;  and  possibly  with  the  same  dislike 
as  that  of  the  genuine  turfite — the  legiti- 
mate "  bettor  round  " — to  the  fancy  book- 
maker, who  plunges  as  wildly  as  the  most 
desperate  backer  of  them  all.  No  doubt  the 
new  light  made  their  old  lamps  look  dim  for 
awhile,  and  perhaps  they,  like  the  brothers 
Paris-Duvernay,  the  rivals  of  John  Law, 
determined  to  be  even  with  him  some  day. 
What  his  career  would  have  been  if  war 
had  not  broken  out  in  1870,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  Dr.  Strousberg  ascribes 
his  ruin  to  that  sole  cause.  "From  a 
personal  point  of  view  I  have  no  occasion 
to  defend  the  course  on  which  I  drifted 
during  the  years  1871-2-3.  The  war 
with  France  had  ruined  me,  and  the  diffi- 
culties arising  therefrom  in  the  Roumanian 
question  had  so  far  placed  me  hors  de 
combat,  that  I  could  exercise  no  influence 
on  the  trade  of  those  years.  Nevertheless 
I  have  been  reckoned  among  the  promoters 
of  that  period,  and  made  responsible  for 
the  consequences  of  their  deeds,  as  if  I  had 
been  the  evil  example  that  others  followed. 
No  more  groundless  accusation  has  ever 
been  made,  and  it  has  never  occurred  to 
any  man  who  conducted  such  great  under- 
takings as  myself,  to  behave  so  unselfishly." 
Here  again  the  fallen  speculator  protests 
too  much,  as  he  does  in  a  page  which  he 
will  do  well  to  erase  from  the  complete 
autobiography  whenever  he  writes  it.  He 
may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  charitable  man ; 
but  he  should  not,  because  he  is  just  now 
under  a  cloud,  extol  his  own  open-handed- 
ness  in  the  days  of  prosperity.  Fastidious 
carpers  will  point  out  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
liberal  with  other  people's  money,  and  the 
least  precise  will  turn  with  loathing  from 
boasts  of  personal  benevolence.  That 
unhappy  page,  however,  is  exceedingly 
useful,  as  it  supplies  an  excellent  eyehole 
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through  which  the  Strousbergian  mind  may- 
be studied.  The  key-note  of  the  man's 
character  is  ostentation.  His  enormous 
personal  expenditure,  and  his  vast  plans, 
extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube, 
are  simply  variations  of  the  same  melody — 
a  hymn  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the 
man  Strousberg.  Unconsciously  he  reveals 
his  vainglorious  nature,  and  most  plainly 
when  he  is  labouring  hardest  at  a  sketch  of 
Dr.  Strousberg  as  he  appears  to  himself. 
He  is  not  a  good  artist.  He  puts  on  his 
colour  with  a  trowel,  and  is  merciless  with 
his  high  lights.  He  does  not  leave  us  to 
find  out  his  good  qualities.  He  does  not 
tell  of  his  charities  by  the  way.  He  makes 
the  reader  uncomfortable  when  he  prates 
of  his  disinterestedness.  It  is  this  cant 
of  philanthropy  which  cools  the  sympathy 
that  might  otherwise  be  felt  for  a  man 
of  undoubted  capacity,  who  has  been 
really  persecuted,  at  least  in  Russia. 
There  is  also  too  much  Billingsgate  in 
his  book,  too  much  indiscriminate  abuse 
lavished  on  his  enemies.  The  reader  is 
called  upon  too  often,  far  too  often,  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Strousberg 
the  Martyr,  and  to  mark  what  pitiful 
creatures  were  those  who  attacked,  him 
and  his  self-denying  plans  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  world.  Chief  among  these 
creatures  was  the  German  press,  and  the 
violent  language  employed  towards  that 
institution  savours  somewhat  of  the  hatred 
of  a  renegade,  persecuted,  perhaps,  by  his 
former  co-religionists.  Dr.  Strousberg,  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  a  Jewish  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  the  press  of  Germany, 
like  the  money  of  that  empire,  is  almost 
entirely  in  Hebrew  hands.  In  these  con- 
ditions cause  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  can  be  found  for  "  odium,"  theo- 
logical or  political ;  but  Dr.  Strousberg  puts 
down  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  German 
newspapers  to  "  insatiable  rapacity,"  "  the 
wish  to  extort  money  by  personal  attacks," 
and  "  the  indiscretion  which  the  trade  of  a 
penny-a-liner  brings  with  it."  For  half-a- 
dozen  years  these  attacks  continued  with 
greater  or  less  force,  and  came  finally  to  a 
head  in  the  speech  of  Herr  Lasker,  pre- 
viously referred  to.  This  gentleman,  whom 
Dr.  Strousberg  describes  as  a  "  professional 
politician,"  delivered  on  February  8th, 
1873,  the  noteworthy  discourse  from  which 
neither  Strousberg  nor  his  system  ever  com- 
pletely recovered.  Representative  Lasker 
is  roughly  handled  in  Dr.  Strousberg's 
book.  It  would  seem  that  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  two  enemies  is  extremely  dis- 


similar. On  the  one  side  we  have  the 
fussy,  ostentatiously  hospitable,  aesthetic, 
and  charitable  promoter;  on  the  other,  a 
man  ".  plagued  by  nature  with  few  wants, 
without  family  ties,"  and  therefore  able  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  politics,  and 
stand  aloof  from  speculation  of  any  kind. 
The  doctor  evidently  looks  down  from  his 
own  speculative  height  with  pity,  not  un- 
mingled  with  contempt,  on  the  simple- 
mannered  and  simple-minded  Herr  Lasker. 
"  I  see  no  reason  why  asceticism  should  be 
prized  so  highly,  for  it  surely  connotes 
the  absence  of  appreciation  for  much  of 
the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  The  man 
who  only  wishes  to  change  his  linen 
once  a  week  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than 
praised,  for  it  is  better  to  perform  this 
operation  twice  a  day."  After  this  ugly 
dig  at  his  irreconcilable  opponent,  Dr. 
Strousberg  narrates  how  he  was  accused 
in  Herr  Lasker's  memorable  speech,  not 
only  of  impoverishing  shareholders  and 
dishonouring  Prussia,  but  of  demoralising 
the  moral  tone  of  the  people,  and  actually 
involving  some  of  the  brightest  names  of 
the  aristocracy  in  the  general  obloquy 
which  attached  to  him,  his  followers,  and 
his  schemes.  Dr.  Strousberg  replies  that 
the  "  Strousberg  System "  would  be  a 
good  name  "if  he  had  invented  any 
system."  His  method  of  railway-making 
is  not  new;  but  the  plan  known  as  "general 
enterprise,"  under  which  the  contractor, 
taking  whole  or  part  payment  in  shares 
and  hypothecations  on  the  property, 
virtually  takes  the  work  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  company  altogether,  his  sense  of 
honour  being  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
shareholders  against  wholesale  robbery. 
As  he  is  the  "  high  boss  "  of  the  concern, 
he  is  controlled  by  nobody,  there  is  no 
company's  engineer  or  company's  architect 
to  supervise  his  work,  and  to  see  that  it 
is  well  and  duly  performed.  He  is,  in 
homely  German  phrase,  at  once  "  cook 
and  waiter;"  but  it  is  a  poor  argument 
to  hold  that,  as  he  is  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  scheme,  he  is  sure  to  do  all 
for  the  best.  All  Dr.  Strousberg  finds  to 
say  in  defence  of  his  pet  method  of  con- 
struction is,  that  it  was  the  only  way  in 
which  railways  could  be  made  at  all  in 
Prussia,  and  he  never  seems  tired  of  hold- 
ing up  to  scorn  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Prussian  officials.  For  the  share- 
holders he  has  little  pity,  and  lays  down 
the  principles  of  speculative  investment 
with  a  clearness  and  precision  which  com- 
mend his   opinion   very  strongly  to   the 
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attention  of  the  English  investor.  "  In- 
dustrial undertakings  are  by  no  means 
adapted  for  the  investment  of  money  which 
is  needed  for  the  support  of  life  ;  for  that 
purpose  the  only  safe  securities  are  State 
funds,  safe  preference  stocks,  and  good 
mortgages.  A  man  should  only  take  a  part 
in  industrial  speculations  with  the  money 
that  he  can,  at  a  pinch,  afford  to  lose  with- 
out distress ;  for  the  best  undertakings 
depend  entirely  on  their  management,  and 
bad  times  must  be  expected  as  well  as 
good." 

If  Dr.  Strousberg  had  never  written 
anything  but  this  remarkable  phrase  he 
would  deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity. 
The  advice  is  sound,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  author.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  a  study  of  his 
career  and  a  perusal  of  his  book,  Dr. 
Strousberg  has,  like  Law,  been  maligned 
as  the  inventor  of  a  vicious  "  system." 
Neither  he  nor  Law  had  any  "  system " 
at  all.  Each  worked,  and  worked  in- 
cessantly, with  such  materials  as  he  found 
ready  to  his  hand.  Law  took  advantage 
of  a  fever  for  colonising,  and  Strousberg 
of  a  railway  mania,  as  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  displaying  energy  and  ability 
of  an  undoubtedly  high  order.  One 
narrowly  escaped  the  prison,  the  other, 
less  fortunate,  has  fallen  into  Muscovite 
clutches. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enlarge 
on  the  circumstances  of  Dr.  Strousberg's 
imprisonment  in  Russia;  but,  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  formed  of  his  book, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  his  defence  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him  at  Moscow 
has  been  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The 
writer  is  not  disposed  to  judge  men  of  the 
type  of  Dr.  Strousberg  harshly,  and  in  his 
humble  way  ventures  to  differ  with  the 
great  authority  who  thinks  evil  more 
permanent  than  good. 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

These  famous  lines  were  written  before 
the  age  of  promoters.  The  bold  spirits  of 
Elizabeth's  time  had  "  a  more  expeditious 
way  "  of  getting  money,  and  much  preferred 
the  sword  to  the  pen.  Such  financial 
genius  as  existed  in  this  country  was 
locked  up  in  the  grave  sconce  of  the 
founder  of  Gresham  College.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  judgment  of  contem- 
poraries, it  is  difficult  for  posterity  to  pass 
a   stern  judgment   on   the   monarchs    of 


finance.  The  people  who  were  ruined  by 
them  are  dead  and  gone.  Their  works 
remain.  Paterson  half  ruined  Scotland  by 
his  Darien  Scheme  ;  but  we  recollect  him 
now  as  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
John  Law  unhinged  French  society  by  his 
Mississippi  Scheme ;  but  the  Bank  of 
France  exists  as  a  monument  of  his  genius. 
Hudson  died  in  poverty  and  in  exile  ;  but 
the  Midland  Railway  flourishes  like  a 
green  bay-tree.  And  when  the  biography  of 
Dr.  Strousberg  comes  to  be  written  by  a 
dispassionate  hand,  his  services  to  Ger- 
many, in  quickening  the  spread  of  industrial 
enterprise,  will  receive  ample  recognition. 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  thousands  have 
suffered  by  his  operations,  millions  have 
profited  by  them — that  the  loss  of  share- 
holders is  often  the  gain  of  a  nation. 


AT  THE  STILE. 

Set  deep  in  the  hawthorn  hedgerow,  stands  the  old 

rustic  stile  ; 
Beyond  it,  the  breezy  uplands  lie  stretching  many  a 

mile ; 
Above  it,  the  pale,  wild  roses,  spread  fairy  hands  to 

meet; 
Below  it,  the  scarlet  poppy  flaunts,  with  the  daisies 

at  its  feet ; 
Beside  it,  the  bright  brown  river  stirs  the  lilies  amid 

the  sedges, 
And  sings  to  the  blue  forget-me-nots  that  nestle  on 

willow  ledges. 

Over  the  hill,  where  the  heather  glowed  to  a  purple 

flush, 
And  the  gorses  flashed  their  lavish  gold,  'mid  the 

pink  of  the  bilberry  bush, 
Tracing  the  meadow  pathway  where  the  scented  hay 

was  sweet, 
Through  waves  of  the  bearded  barley,  and  the  soft 

cool  green  of  wheat, 
Graceful,  and  gay,  and  gallant,  with  the  lover's  eager 

smile, 
He  strode  through  the  July  sunshine,  to  keep  his 

tryst  at  the  stile. 

Amid  the  fir  boles  glancing,  her  robes'  white  folding 
showed, 

The  bluebell  rang  its  prophet  chime,  by  the  winding 
way  she  trode ; 

The  skylark  poised  above  her,  shook  out  his  joyous 
song, 

Butterflies,  white,  and  blue,  and  gold,  heralded  her 
along ; 

On  her  cheek  a  wavering  colour,  on  her  lip  a  flutter- 
ing smile, 

She  stood  in  the  July  sunshine,  keeping  her  tryst  at 
the  stile. 

Flower  and  bird  will  fade  and  die,  and  summer  to 
■  winter  change, 

Many  a  heavy  doom  may  lie  in  the  future's  mystical 
range, 

Many  a  gUtter  and  glory  the  coming  years  may 
bring, 

Many  a  wild  and  varying  note  from  the  great  life- 
harp  may  ring, 

But  oh  those  two  young  lovers,  let  fortune  frown  or 
smile, 

Will  scarce  know  an  hour  more  purely  sweet,  than 
the  tryst  they  kept  at  the  stile ! 
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SLEDGE-LIFE  IN  THE  ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 

Eleven  or  twelve  months  ago  the  pages 
of  All  the  Year  Round  contained  two 
articles*  relating  to  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, at  that  time  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Nares.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
form  a  reasonable  guess  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  men  of  the  two  ships  were 
spending  their  Christmas;  at  a  season 
when  darkness  is  hardly  less  intense 
at  midday  than  at  midnight,  when  the 
temperature  is  reduced  to  an  appalling 
degree  of  severity;  and  when  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  keep  the  crews 
free  from  despondency  and  discontent. 
Tracing  the  history  of  Arctic  adventure  for 
half  a  century,  we  were  able  to  show  that, 
from  Parry  downwards,  praiseworthy  and 
successful  attempts  had  been  made  by 
readings,  entertainments,  theatricals,  con- 
certs, masquerades,  and  magic-lantern 
displays  to  maintain  cheerfulness  among 
all  on  board.  Captain  Nares  has  now 
returned,  and  has  given  proof  that  he  has 
worthily  imitated  the  example  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  these  matters. 

Of  the  scientific  purposes  of  the  recent 
expedition  we  do  not  propose  here  to  speak ; 
nor  of  the  reasons  which  led  most  Arctic 
explorers  to  believe  that  an  approach  to 
the  North  Pole,  through  Baffin's  Bay  and 
Smith  Sound,  would  be  an  achievement  of 
probable  attainment.  A  description  of  the 
expedition  itself  we  also  avoid;  because 
the  newspapers  are  keeping  the  public  well 
informed  of  the  chief  particulars.  But 
there  is  one  feature,  relating  to  sledging 
and  sledge-life,  less  generally  known,  but, 
perhaps,  most  intensely  interesting  of  all. 
What  the  officers  and  crews  do  on  board 
the  ships,  affords  only  a  faint  idea  of  what 
they  have  to  accomplish  and  endure  in  the 
sledges.  It  has  been  long  recognised  that 
sledges,  drawn  by  dogs  or  by  men,  enable 
the  explorers  to  reach  spots  quite  un- 
attainable by  ships;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  sledgemen  must,  and  do, 
bear  up  against  tribulations  more  numerous 
and  prolonged  than  those  on  shipboard. 

The  Eskimo  sledge  is  the  original  from 
which  our  Arctic  explorers  have  started. 
It  varies  from  seven  to  eleven  feet  in 
length,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  width.  The  two  runners,  or 
keels,  which  run  upon  the  ice  are  some- 


*  All  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  15, 
pp.  301,  323,  December  25th,  1875,  and  January  1st, 
1876,  "  Captain  Nares  and  bis  Companions,  what  are 
they  now  doing  ?  " 


times  made  of  the  jaw-bones  of  the  whale. 
Usually,  however,  they  consist  of  several 
pieces  of  wood,  or  bone,  lashed  together, 
the  interstices  filled  in  with  moss,  and 
this  cemented  with  freezing  water.  Each 
runner  is  shod  with  harder  bone,  coated 
with  fresh- water  ice  to  make  it  run  more 
smoothly,  and  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
wear  and  tear.  This  coating  is  produced 
in  a  singular  way.  A  mixture  of  snow 
and  freshwater  is  laid  on  to  a  thickness 
of  half-an-inch,  and  rubbed  till  quite  hard 
and  smooth — usually  done  a  few  minutes 
only  before  setting  out  on  a  journey.  When 
the  ice  is  partly  worn  away,  the  thickness 
is  restored  in  a  very  primitive  manner,  by 
squirting  freshwater  out  of  the  mouth  upon 
the  runner,  and  allowing  it  to  freeze.  The 
sides  and  cross-bars  of  the  Bledge  are 
usually  made  of  wood,  lashed  together 
by  sealskin  or  reindeer  thongs,  or  any 
other  kind  of  rope  available.  If  the 
sledge  is  to  be  worked  by  hand,  a  drag- 
rope  is  provided.  If  dogs  are  employed, 
they  are  fastened  to  the  sledge  by  a 
simple  rope  harness,  a  single  thong  going 
round  the  neck  and  forelegs,  passing 
over  the  back,  and  attached  to  the  sledge 
as  a  trace.  The  most  spirited  and  sagacious 
dog  is  selected  as  leader,  on  whom  the 
driver  mainly  relies  in  steering  to  the 
right  or  left.  The  driver  sits  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  sledge,  armed  with  a  whip 
having  a  lash  of  portentous  length ;  the 
lash  has  an  elastic  springiness  given  to 
it  by  being  plaited  a  little  way  from  the 
handle.  The  driver  directs  the  steering 
by  shouting  out  words  or  sounds,  which 
are  understood  by  the  leader  ;  but  the 
whip  is  the  main  agent  in  keeping  the 
team  in  order,  as  he  is  unerring  in  aiming 
at  any  laggard  who  is  shirking  his  fair 
share  of  pull.  If  they  are  slackening 
speed  too  much,  the  sight  of  a  seal  or  a 
bird  will  reinvigorate  them  ;  and  the  very 
sound  of  the  Eskimo  names  for  these 
animals,  shouted  out  by  the  driver,  will 
often  suffice.  Sometimes  two  sledges  will 
run  a  race,  and  cover  the  ground  (or 
rather  the  ice)  with  great  speed.  The 
smallest  trace  on  the  ice,  even  though 
invisible  to  the  driver,  enables  the  leading 
dog  to  keep  in  the  track  of  any  sledge 
that  may  have  already  taken  that  route. 
On  untrodden  snow,  thirty  miles  is  a  fair 
day's  journey ;  but,  on  a  level,  hard,  smooth 
surface,  seven  dogs  can  draw  half-a-ton 
weight  fifty  miles  or  more  a  day. 

When    Wrangel    made    an    expedition 
along  and  from  the  Siberian  Arctic  Coast 
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in  1821,  he  had  a  large  equipment  of 
twenty- two  sledges,  two  hundred  and 
forty  dogs,  eight  men  besides  dog-drivers, 
and  provisions  for  thirty  days ;  some  of 
the  sledges  were  for  personal  travel,  some 
for  cargo. 

Dr.  Rae,  one  of  the  most  daring  of  our 
Arctic  explorers,  in  1851  made  a  won- 
derful journey  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  in  the  sterile  region  of  Arctic 
America.  He  went  from  Great  Bear  Lake 
to  the  Arctic  coast  and  Wollaston  Land 
and  back,  the  journey  occupying  forty- 
two  days.  He  had  two  men  with  him, 
two  sledges,  and  five  dogs.  On  the  return 
journey  they  took  neither  sledge  nor  tent, 
but  trudged  along  on  foot ;  the  men  started 
with  burdens  of  two  hundred  pounds  of 
provisions,  which  lasted  all  three  for  thirty- 
three  days.  The  summer  sun  having  par- 
tially melted  the  ice  and  snow,  the  work 
was  indeed  trying;  for  Rae  and  the  two 
men  were  sometimes  tramping  through 
the  ice-cold  water  and  wet  snow,  for  four- 
teen hours  a  day.  "  Through  every  hollow 
and  valley  ran  a  stream,  sometimes  so 
deep  and  rapid  that  Rae  *and  his  com- 
panions had  often  to  walk  three  or  four 
miles  out  of  their  course  to  find  a  ford. 
While  on  one  of  these  fordings  "  (and  it  is 
in  reference  to  this  kind  of  contingency 
that  the  incident  interests  us  here),  "one 
of  the  men  fell  and  lost  all  the  cooking 
utensils — plates,  pans,  spoons,  and  all ;  so 
that  the  rest  of  their  journey  was  very 
defective  in  respect  to  their  kitchen  com- 
forts." Remember,  there  were  no  bed- 
comforts  in  a  well-appointed  ship  available 
for  such  men  at  such  a  time ;  the  battle 
against  privations  of  various  kinds  had  to 
be  fought  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Captain  Austin's  sledge-parties,  in  1852, 
were  among  the  most  extensive  ever 
organised  by  any  of  our  Arctic  explorers. 
At  a  point  in  Barrow  Straits,  in  April  of 
that  year,  about  a  hundred  men,  from  the 
crews  of  the  Resolute,  Assistance,  Pioneer, 
and  Intrepid,  assembled  in  a  group,  before 
taking  leave  of  the  ships  for  an  uncertain 
number  of  weeks.  Fourteen  sledges  had 
been  fully  laden  and  well  packed.  A  rope 
in  front  of  each  was  for  the  use  of  the 
crew  as  dragsmen ;  while  a  small  mast, 
sail,  and  kite  were  provided  to  assist  in 
the  onward  progress  of  the  sledge,  when- 
ever wind  should  be  favourable.  Tents, 
blankets,  and  sleeping-bags  were  provided 
for  night  encampment ;  and  then  the  load 
of  each  sledge  was  completed,  by  as  much 
provisions  and   stores   as   six  men  or  so 


could  drag.  Some  of  these  sledge-parties 
made  journeys  of  extraordinary  length ; 
one,  under  Captain  Ommaney,  was  absent 
from  the  ship  three  months ;  another, 
under  Lieutenant  (now  Admiral  Sir 
Leopold)  McClintock,  nearly  four  months. 
McClintock,  on  his  return  route,  had  to 
contend  with  the  melting  ice  of  hot 
weather ;  his  men  sank  at  every  step  into 
the  melting  ice;  and  at  times  there  opened 
before  them  dark  slushy  pools,  the  bottom 
of  which  might  perchance  be  that  of  the 
sea  itself. 

When  McClintock,  in  1859,  was  ex- 
amining King  William's  Land  in  search 
of  evidence  relating  to  poor  Franklin  and 
his  companions,  he  came  upon  a  sight 
which  illustrates  the  varied  capabilities  of 
the  sledge  system.  Close  to  the  shore  he 
found  a  large  boat,  mounted  on  a  sledge 
of  unusual  size  and  weight.  The  boat 
was  twenty-eight  feet  long,  seven  feet 
wide,  and  built  with  a  view  to  light 
draught  of  water;  it  had  paddles  instead 
of  oars  or  rudder,  remnants  of  a  sail,  a 
canvas  roof  or  awning,  and  a  weather- 
cloth  battened  down  to  the  gunwales  of 
the  boat.  An  ice-grapnel  and  a  sounding- 
line  were  lying  near.  The  boat  was 
partially  out  of  her  cradle  on  the  sledge. 
The  weight  of  the  boat  and  sledge — with- 
out provisions  or  stores — was  estimated  by 
McClintock  at  fourteen  hundred  pounds, 
and  must  have  required  a  strong  force  of 
men  to  drag  it.  How  many  of  these  boats 
and  sledges  there  were  to  convey  the 
hundred  and  five  survivors  of  the  Franklin 
expedition  from  their  ships  to  the  main- 
land of  America,  we  shall  probably  never 
know ;  nor  how  the  hapless  men  dropped, 
one  by  one,  as  they  struggled  on. 

Dr.  Hayes,  making  a  sledge-trip  to  the 
interior  of  Greenland  in  I860;  took  one 
sledge,  a  small  canvas  tent,  two  buffalo 
skins  for  bedding,  a  cooking -lamp,  pro- 
visions for  six  men  for  eight  days,  extra 
pairs  of  fur  stockings,  and  a  tea -cup  and 
iron  spoon  for  each  man — bedroom,  parlour, 
and  kitchen,  all  multum  in  parvo. 

When  Nbrdenskiold  and  Berggress  were 
in  the  regions  of  Nova  Zembla  in  1870, 
they  lost,  one  by  one,  the  men  who  had 
been  engaged  as  their  helpers,  until  at 
length  only  two  were  left.  There  was 
not  man -force  enough  to  drag  the  sledge, 
so  they  abandoned  it ;  all  four,  masters 
and  men,  shouldered  as  much  food  as  they 
could  carry,  and  advanced  on  foot;  they 
had  no  tent,  and  at  night  four  men  had 
to  squeeze  into  two  sleeping-bags.     They 
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had  only  a  waterproof-sheet  between  their 
bags  and  the  ice,  and  no  blanket  either 
under  or  over — about  as  cold  a  bed  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

The  British  Government  having  decided 
on  the  recent  expedition  under  Captain 
Nares,  McClintock,  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  all  sledge-explorers,  rendered 
great  service  by  personally  superintending 
everything  relating  to  the  sledges.  Thirty- 
five  were  provided,  varying  in  size.  The 
largest,  called  a  twelve-man  sledge,  would 
carry  about  two  months'  provisions  and 
stores  for  twelve  men;  the  smallest  was 
a  four-man  sledge.  Eskimo  dogs  were 
obtained  from  the  Danish  settlements  on 
the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  the  ships 
passed  by;  but  they  were  not  of  much 
use,  owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  animal  food  for  them  in  high 
latitudes.  Nearly  all  the  drag- work  had 
to  be  performed  by  men;  and  great  care 
was  shown  in  arranging  that  the  weight 
to  be  dragged  should  not  be  a  single 
ounce  more  than  was  necessary — a  place 
for  everything,  everything  in  its  place, 
and  nothing  superfluous.  The  sledges 
were  made  of  American  elm,  the  runners 
being  shod  with  steel;  the  cross-bars 
lashed  to  the  bearers  with  strips  of  hide ; 
a  sacking  of  sailcloth  stretched  over  the 
cross-bars;  and  the  load  placed  on  the 
sacking.  An  eight-man  sledge,  for  seven 
men  and  an  officer,  could  carry  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  well-packed 
stores.  Each  sledge  carried  its  own  cook- 
ing apparatus.  The  cooking-stoves  were 
circular;  the  fuel  was  either  spirits  of 
wine  or  stearine;  by  an  adjustment  of 
saucepans  one  upon  another,  pemmican 
and  preserved  vegetables  could  be  cooked 
simultaneously.  Extra  stoves  were  pro- 
vided, some  made  wholly  of  iron ;  others, 
devised  by  McClintock  himself,  were 
formed  of  wood,  lined  within  and  without 
with  tin,  and  having  a  receptacle  on  the 
top  for  melting  snow.  The  drag-rope  for 
each  sledge  was  attached  to  the  men  in 
such  a  way,  that,  if  any  one  did  less 
than  his  proper  share  of  the  pull,  it  was 
detected  instantly  by  the  swagging,  or 
drooping,  of  the  rope  at  that  part.  Small 
dog-carriages  were  provided  for  the  pos- 
sible or  occasional  use  of  the  officers. 
The  encamping -tent,  carried  with  each 
sledge,  covered  eight  persons — -the  officer 
furthest  inward,  then  six  men  lying  head 
and  heels,  and  one  man  nearest  the  en- 
trance-door or  curtain  to  get  up  first  and 
prepare   breakfast.     In   lieu  of   bedstead 


and  bedding,  on  the  ice  was  placed  an 
indiarubber  sheet,  and  then  a  thick  layer 
of  soft  felting;  on  this  the  officers  and 
men  lay,  each  in  his  warm  felt  bag;  and 
another  soft  thick  layer  of  felting  covered 
all.  The  men  were  well  provided  with 
seal-skin,  fearnaught,  and  box-cloth  gar- 
ments, worsted  nightcaps,  long  leather 
sea-boots,  with  very  thick  cork  soles, 
mocassins  of  warmly-lined  tanned  skin, 
and  other  mocassins  of  fur. 

We  now  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
sledging  of  the  brave  men  connected  with 
Captain  Nares — brief,  because  the  full 
details  have  not  yet  been  made  public, 
and  because  the  space  at  our  disposal  is 
necessarily  limited. 

Directly  the  ice  had  closed  round  the 
Alert  in  her  winter- quarters,  in  September 
of  last  year,  sledge-parties  were  sent  north 
along  the  coast  of  Grant  Land,  to  establish  a 
depot  of  provisions  and  boats  far  ahead, 
ready  for  the  exploring-parties  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  They  returned  after  twenty 
days  of  very  arduous  work,  many  of  the 
poor  fellows  so  frost-bitten  in  the  feet, 
as  to  render  amputation  necessary  in 
three  instances.  They  had  the  satisfaction, 
however,  of  proving  that  they  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher  northern  latitude  than 
man  had  until  then  reached — so  far  as 
records  tell.  The  Discovery,  moored 
seventy  miles  in  rear  of  the  Alert,  was 
unable  to  send  out  any  sledge-discovery- 
parties  during  the  autumn,  owing  to  the 
shifting  condition  of  the  ice.  Lieutenant 
Rawson  made  two  heroic  attempts  to 
convey  intelligence  from  ship  to  ship. 
On  the  second  attempt  he  succeeded  in 
half  his  object,  but  could  not  battle 
against  the  appalling  difficulties ;  he, 
therefore,  had  perforce  to  spend  the  winter 
on  board  the  Alert. 

How  the  ships'  crews  passed  the  terrible 
hundred  and  forty  days  of  winter  darkness, 
with  the  temperature  sometimes  a  hundred 
degrees  of  Eahrenheit  below  the  freezing- 
point,  and  yet  keeping  themselves  cheerful 
and  healthy  all  the  time,  we  have  not  here 
to  tell ;  our  concern  is  with  the  sledges  and 
the  sledgenien. 

When  the  spring  brought  daylight  and 
a  higher  temperature,  but  with  the  ice  still 
firm  and  unmelted,  sledge-parties  were 
sent  off  from  the  Alert,  under  Commander 
Markham  and  Lieutenant  Parr.  They 
were  absent  from  the  ship  seventy-two 
days,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  planting  the 
British  flag  farther  north  than  any  bunt- 
ing  had   before   floated — only  four   hun- 
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dred    nautical   miles   short  of  the   Pole. 
Owing  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
pressed-up  ice  over  which  they  travelled, 
the  sledgers  had  to   form  a  roadway  by 
pickaxe  for  nearly  half  the  distance  tra- 
velled, before  any  advance  could  be  safely 
made  with  the  sledges.     This  rendered  it 
necessary  to  drag  the    sledge-loads   for- 
wards by  instalments,  and,   therefore,  to 
journey  over  the  same  road  several  times. 
The  effective  advance  was  thus  so  terribly 
slow  that,  on  some  days,  it  barely  reached 
half  a  mile.     Although  the  total  amount 
of  to-and-fro  travel  exceeded  two  hundred 
and   seventy    miles,    the    farthest    point 
reached    was     only    seventy-three    miles 
from   the    ship.      A  sleeping-bag,  placed 
upon  the  ice,  with  only  a  waterproof  sheet 
intervening,  was  a  scanty  reward  after  the 
arduous  labours  of  the  day ;  but  each  man 
welcomed  his  bag,  and  usually  slept  pretty 
soundly.    This  was  on  the  outgoing  route ; 
but  on  the  return  the  sledges  had  to  carry 
something  beside  inert  dead- weight ;   and 
here   we    come   to   the   most  awful   con- 
tingency of  sledge-life  in  the  frozen  regions, 
excepting  actual  starvation.    Owing  to  the 
entire  absence  of  game,  birds,  and  wild- 
fowl— which  almost  all  Arctic  parties  until 
now  have  been  able  to  find,  as  a  welcome 
supply  of   fresh  food — the   poor   fellows 
were    grievously    attacked    with    scurvy 
when  far  away  from  the  ship.     They  had 
done    their   work   of   exploration,   so   far 
as  it  went ;  and  now  came  the  distressing 
duty  of  the  strong  bringing  home  the  weak, 
not  knowing  whether  a  man  hale  to-day 
would  be  disabled  on  the  morrow.     The 
available  force  to  drag  each  sledge  gra- 
dually weakened,  while  the  weight  to  be 
dragged  increased  ;  for,  one  after  another, 
the  stricken-down  men  had  to  be  laid  on 
the  sled  ges,  and  dragged  on  by  their  weaken- 
ing comrades.     It  was  becoming  a  matter 
of    life  and  death  for  all.     When  about 
half-way  home  (the  Alert  was  "  home  "  to 
those  much-enduring  men,  in  anticipation? 
at  least)  Lieutenant  Parr  started  off  on  a 
lonely  heroic  walk ;  struggling  over  soft 
snow  and   the  heavy,  broken-up  ice,  and 
guiding  himself  in  the  mist  by  the  fresh 
track  of  a  roaming  wolf.      He   brought 
news   of   the  sad   troubles  in  which  the 
sledge-party  were  involved,  and  the  Alert 
at  once  sent  off  aid.    More  officers  and  men 
dragged  at   the  ropes,   and  brought   the 
sledges  safely  back  to  the  ship.     One  poor 
fellow,    among   the   sledge-invalids,    sank 
under  his  sufferings,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ice.     Out  of  seventeen  officers  and  men, 


five  only  were  able  to  walk  fairly  well, 
three  painfully  but  cheerfully  struggled 
on  with  the  aid  of  alpenstocks,  eight  were 
ill  and  prostrate  on  the  sledges,  while  the 
remaining  one  was  silent  in  his  icy  grave. 
What  sledge-life  must  have  been  like 
during  this  return -journey  it  is  hard  to 
conceive.  The  sledges  contained  the 
invalids  as  well  as  the  sleeping-gear, 
tents,  provisions,  and  stores;  and  the 
snugging-in  (snug  !)  must  have  involved 
the  necessity  of  keeping  some  warmth  in 
the  stricken-down  men,  as  well  as  in  those 
who  could  still  walk  and  work.  The 
brave  fellows  will  never  forget  the  ordeal 
of  "making  the  beds"  on  those  eventful 
evenings. 

The  following  are  a  few  additional  inci- 
dents of  the  sledge-life  endured.  After 
the  Alert  had  moored  for  the  winter,  but 
before  the  dark  days  set  in,  Lieutenant 
Aldrich  started  off  with  a  sledge-party 
towards  the  north-west.  He  was  certainly 
the  first  European  sledger  who  ever  got 
beyond  the  eighty -third  degree  of  latitude ; 
of  the  Eskimo  the  northernmost  limit 
remains  matter  of  conjecture.  Being  late 
on  his  return,  a  relief -party  was  sent  out 
in  search  of  him ;  and  Aldrich  was  met 
with,  helping  one  man  to  drag  the  sledge, 
all  the  rest  being  either  ill  on  the  sledge, 
or  hobbling  along  weakly  on  foot,  unable 
to  pull  at  the  rope.  When  in  the  spring 
Lieutenant  Rawson  made  another  attempt 
to  return  to  his  own  ship,  the  Discovery, 
he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Egerton  and 
the  Danish  interpreter  Petersen,  with 
a  dog-sledge.  On  the  day  after  starting 
Petersen  was  taken  ill,  and  they  were 
forced  to  return.  "  At  the  utmost  risk, 
and  noble  disregard  of  themselves,  the 
two  officers  succeeded  in  retaining  heat 
in  the  poor  fellow's  body  by  alternately 
lying  alongside  of  him,  while  the  other  by 
exercise  was  recovering  his  warmth ;  and 
thus  managed  to  bring  him  alive  to  the 
ship." 

One  of  the  sledge-parties,  sent  out  to 
trace  the  Greenland  coast,  being  absent  a 
longer  time  than  had  been  calculated 
on,  the  Discovery  sent  a  relief -party  in 
search  of  them.  The  relief  did  not  come 
an  hour  too  soon;  for  the  explorers, 
on  their  return  journey,  had  left  every- 
thing they  could  spare  behind  them. 
Four  out  of  seven  were  utterly  prostrated 
with  scurvy,  and  as  only  two  could  lie  on 
the  sledge  at  once,  the  progress  was  melan- 
choly and  slow  in  a  most  depressing  degree. 
Three  men  dragged  the  sledge  and  two  in- 
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valid?,  leaving1  the  other  two  •wrapped  up 
on  the  ice  ;  after  some  hours  of  this  work, 
they  deposited  the  first  two  invalids  on  the 
ice  and  laboured  back  with  the  sledge  to 
fetch  the  other  two  ;  and  so  on  alternately. 
Their  food  was  nearly  exhausted  when  the 
relief-party  met  them,  and  starvation  would 
soon  have  done  its  work. 

It  will  be  understood  that  all  the  sledges 
were  managed  nearly  in  the  same  way. 
The  dogs  were  not  of  much  use;  they 
mostly  either  ran  away  or  died  off,  and 
the  dragging  had  to  be  performed  by  the 
men.  Each  sledge  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, opened  about  midday,  to  get  out  sup- 
plies for  ,the  hungry  men  during  their 
halt,  and  then  packed  again  for  the 
afternoon  journey.  In  the  evening  the 
unpacking  was  more  complete,  in  order 
to  get  out  the  waterproof  sheets,  blankets, 
sleeping-bags,  tents,  &c,  necessary  for  a 
night's  sleeping  on  the  ice ;  a  kindled  fire 
enabled  the  men  to  prepare  a  hot  supper 
before  "  going  to  bed,"  and  a  hot  breakfast 
after  getting  up.  So  far  it  was  a  regular 
routine,  as  long  as  all  the  men  were  well 
enough  to  trudge  on,  whether  pulling  at 
the  rope  or  not.  When,  however,  any  one 
was  stricken  down  with  illness,  the  misery 
in  store  for  all  was  considerable — because 
room  had  to  be  found  on  a  laden  sledge  for 
the  poor  sufferer ;  because  he  had  to  be 
dragged  by  others  instead  of  aiding  to 
pull  at  the  rope ;  and  because  the  rate 
of  advance  (with  a  temperature  some- 
times sixty  or  seventy  degrees  below 
the  freezing-point)  was  necessarily  much 
retarded. 

The  real  nature  of  the  labours  under- 
taken, difficulties  struggled  against,  and 
sufferings  borne  by  the  sledgemen,  cannot 
be  better  described  here  than  in  the  words 
of  Captain  Nares,  referring  to  some  or 
others  of  the  exploring-parties  we  have 
briefly  noticed.  Concerning  the  sledging  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  soon  after  the  ships 
had  settled  in  for  the  winter,  Captain  Nares 
says  :  "During  these  autumn  sledging 
journeys,  with  the  temperature  ranging 
between  fifteen  degrees  above  and  twenty- 
two  degrees  below  zero,  the  heavy  labour, 
hardship,  and  discomforts  inseparable 
from  Arctic  travelling,  caused  by  the  wet, 
soft  snow,  weak  ice,  and  water  spaces, 
which  obliged  the  sledges  to  be  dragged 
over  the  hills,  combined  with  '  constant 
strong  winds  and  misty  weather,  were,  if 
anything,  much  greater  than  that  usually 
experienced.  Out  of  the  northern  party 
of  twenty- one  men  and  three  officers,  no 


less  than  seven  men  and  one  officer  re- 
turned to  the  ship  badly  frost-bitten ; 
three  of  these  so  severely  as  to  render 
amputation  necessary,  the  patients  being 
confined  to  their  beds  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter.  The  sledges,  with  their 
cargoes,  on  four  occasions,  broke  through 
the  ice,  and  individual  men  frequently  ; 
the  men,  becoming  wet  through,  were 
made  to  change  their  clothing,  and  so 
escaped  any  bad  consequences.  The  frost- 
bites are  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the 
wet,  sludgy  state  of  some  of  the  ice  that 
had  to  be  crossed  .  .  .  Whenever 
the  travellers  were  forced  to  drag  their 
sledges  over  a  surface  of  this  kind, 
their  feet  became  wet  and  afterwards 
frost-bitten  a  considerable  time  before 
they  discovered  it,  when  the  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  evening.  By  this 
time  the  mischief  had  attained  such  an 
advanced  stage  as  to  defy  all  restoration 
of  the  circulation.  The  tent  equipment 
became  so  saturated  with  frozen  moisture 
that  on  arrival  on  board  it  weighed  more 
than  double  what  it  did  when  dry  before 
starting ;  and  so  anxious  were  all  to  escape 
another  sleepless  night  in  the  stiffly  frozen 
blanket-bags,  that  on  the  last  day  a  forced 
march  was  made  by  the  northern  party 
through  the  heavy  snow  to  the  ship — in 
which  the  powers  of  endurance  of  all  were 
tried  to  the  utmost."  When  the  spring 
of  the  present  year  arrived,  and  Captain 
JSares  determined  to  try  whether  an 
approach  could  be  made  towards  the 
North  Pole  over  the  ice,  he  provided 
boats  as  well  as  sledges,  lest  the  ice  should 
prove  to  be  a  moving  or  drifting  mass ; 
and  as  the  provisions  sent  were  equal  to  a 
supply  for  two  full  months,  the  weight  to 
be  dragged  was  fearfully  heavy.  This 
was  the  expedition  entrusted  to  Com- 
mander Markham  and  Lieutenant  Parr, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  of 
which  Captain  Nares  says  :  "  The  journey 
was  an  incessant  battle  to  overcome  ever- 
recurring  obstacles,  each  hard-won  success 
stimulating  them  for  the  next  struggle. 
A  passage-way  had  always  to  be  cut 
through  the  squeezed-up  ice  with  pick- 
axes, and  an  incline  picked  out  of  the 
perpendicular  side  of  the  high  floes  before 
the  sledges,  one  at  a  time,  could  be  brought 
on.  Instead  of  advancing  with  a  steady 
walk — the  usual  means  of  progression — 
more  than  half  of  each  day  was  expended 
by  the  whole  party  facing  the  sledge  and 
pushing  it  forward  a  few  feet  at  a  time. 
Under  these  circumstances   the   distance 
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attained,  short   as  it  may  be   considered 
by  some,  was  truly  marvellous." 

And  yet,  great  as  were  the  trials  under- 
gone by  all,  the  real  work  of  discovery 
■was  done  by  the  sledgers,  as  has  nearly 
always  been  the  case  since  the  time  of 
Parry.  And  it  is  surprising  how  small 
an  amount  of  human  life  has  been  lost 
in  these  excursions.  Captain  Sherard 
Osborn,  a  good  authority  on  all  these 
matters,  said  about  eight  years  ago, 
"  During  thirty-six  years  of  glorious  enter- 
prise, England  has  never  lost  a  sledge- 
party,  out  of  about  a  hundred  that  have 
tailed  within  the  Arctic  Circle." 


BLIND  GUY  FAWKES. 

Poor  Gut  !  He  is  burning  as  he  has 
burnt  any  time  since  that  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber on  which  h  e  attempted  to ' '  blow  Scotch- 
men back  to  Scotland."  He  is  blazing  in 
the  midst  of  tar-barrels  and  brushwood. 
The  great  bonfire  pouring  out  masses  of 
flame  and  sparks— careful  officer  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  keeping  watch  meanwhile — 
lights  up  an  odd  scene. 

We  are  in  a  great  square  on  a  November 
night,  dim  walls  enclosing  it.  Rockets  are 
shooting  far  into  the  wintry  sky,  Roman 
candles  are  jetting  out  stars  of  many- 
coloured  flame.  Catherine-wheels  whizz 
round  on  tree  trunks ;  squibs  are  spurt- 
ing out  their  short  but  sparkling  life ; 
crackers  banging  and  barking  on  the 
ground,  noisy,  demonstrative,  and  soon 
extinct,  like  fussy  politicians ;  and,  besides 
all  these,  there  is  plenty  of  high  pyro- 
technic art  from  Mr.  Brock's  famous  labo- 
ratory —  set  -  pieces,  Chinese  trees,  fiery 
fountains,  and  the  like.  Plenty  of  noise, 
plenty  of  fire,  and  plenty  of  light.  Round 
the  bonfire  dance  merry  figures — rushing 
hurriedly  now  and  then  to  the  window 
whence  fireworks  are  liberally  dealt  out — 
exulting  in  the  noise,  the  crackle,  the 
fun  generally;  glorying  in  Guy  Fawkes 
and  his  sublime  cremation.  They  are 
"knowing,"  these  shadowy  forms  of  boys 
and  half-grown  men.  They  keep  the  fire 
at  a  respectful  distance,  save  when  one, 
bolder  than  the  rest,  gives  a  tar-barrel  a 
kick  to  bring  out  the  sparks  in  golden 
showers.  They  never  light  their  fireworks 
at  the  wrong  end,  as  has  happened  to  phi- 
losophers before  now,  but  manage  them 
deftly  and  skilfully.  They  are  enjoying 
themselves  immensely ;  and,  as  the  last 
glorious  wheel  dies  out,  the  last  cracker  and 


the  last  maroon  explode,  they  open  their 
throats  with  a  hearty  cheer — a  three  times 
three — in  honour  of,  it  may  be  supposed, 
the  Protestant  succession.  They  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  festival  of  St.  Guy; 
and,  when  the  embers  of  the  fire  sink  low, 
go  indoors  to  bed,  satisfied,  but  not  sati- 
ated, with  the  fun  of  the  evening. 

The  odd  part  of  this  fete  is  that  the 
celebrants  are  blind — many  of  them  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  light  of  day,  people  to 
whom  life  is  one  long  Arctic  night,  un- 
illumined  by  lamp  of  heavenly  or  earthly 
make.  There  are  others  who,  although  their 
blindness  is  unhappily  complete  enough 
to  prevent  them  from  distinguishing  sur- 
rounding objects,  are  yet  dimly  conscious 
of  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  latter  enjoy 
the  fireworks  keenly,  perhaps  more  keenly 
than  those  who  see  perfectly ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  fun  of  fireworks 
to  the  utterly  blind.  That  they  produce 
no  effect  on  some  people,  is  proved  by  the 
demeanour  of  the  industrious  man,  who 
has  retreated  out  of  the  noise  and  bustle 
into  a  quiet  corner  in  the  dark,  and  is 
working  away  at  basket-making  as  if  his 
life  depended  'upon  getting  that  pretty 
basket,  with  the  white  and  red  stripes, 
done  this  very  night.  The  glare  of  the 
bonfire,  when  the  flames  shoot  up  on  this 
side,  just  reveals  the  pattern  of  the  work 
on  which  he  is  busied ;  but  he  is  other- 
wise so  completely  in  the  dark,  that  ordi- 
nary people  can  barely  make  out  his  figure 
in  the  corner.  He  is  absorbed  in  his  task. 
Great  wheels  spin  round  unheeded  by  the 
basket-maker ;  maroons  thunder  out  their 
warning  in  vain.  On  perpetually  move 
his  busy  fingers  among  the  osier-meshes, 
woven  with  strips  red  or  white,  selected 
with  unerring  accuracy  by  this  one  solitary 
man  who  cares  not  for  Guy  Fawkes  or 
his  fete.  Alas,  poor  fellow  !  He  cannot 
"remember  the  Fifth  of  November,"  for 
he  never  heard  of  that  or  anything  else. 
He  is  not  only  blind,  but  absolutely  stone 
deaf ;  yet  is  he  a  capital  basket-maker ; 
and  an  honest  and  good-humoured  fellow, 
if  you  only  know  how  to  talk  to  him  by 
taking  one  of  his  hands,  and  touching  it 
rapidly  in  various  parts,  as  Miss  Quarman 
is  now  doing.  He  is  not  absolutely 
dumb,  but  articulates  a  few  words — a  very 
limited  vocabulary — and  then  goes  back 
to  work  with  a  will,  ignoring  the  high 
jinks  going  on  around  him  utterly  and 
completely.  But  the  boys  who. are  only 
blind  are  as  "  jolly "  as  those  proverbial 
youths  whose  birth  or  occupation  is  associ- 
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ated  with  "sand."  Miss  Quarman  and  Mr. 
Sander  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to 
distribute  Roman  candles,  squibs,  and 
crackers  to  the  numerous  applicants,  who 
appear  singularly  well  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  various  kinds  of  fire- 
works. It  is  difficult  to  realise  tbat  these 
boys  are  blind.  When  hurrying  towards 
the  window  they  never  miss  it,  and, 
what  is  stranger  still,  never  blunder  over 
one  another;  and  they  have  the  keenest 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  a 
squib  and  a  cracker.  The  Roman  candle 
and  the  Jack-in-the-box  are  the  prime 
favourites,  next  comes  tbe  cracker,  and 
lastly  squibs  and  golden  rain.  The 
triumphs  of  pyrotechny  —  set  -  pieces, 
wheels,  and  coloured  rockets — are  com- 
paratively unheeded,  a  single  maroon 
being  worth  a  boxful  of  them. 

The  boys — and,  in  a  quiet  way,  the  girls 
— at  the  institution  in  the  Avenue-road, 
under  the  care  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read,  have  had  a 
glorious  holiday  on  this  Fifth  of  November. 
There  has  been  much  fun  over  the  dress- 
ing of  the  guy,  and  carrying  him  round. 
It  was  curious  to  see  those  little  ones, 
who  had  not  assisted  in  the  "make-up," 
approach,  one  by  one,  to  "  look  at,"  as 
they  call  it — in  ordinary  literal  English 
to  "feel" — the  guy.  These  young  blind 
folk,  when  they  touch  anything,  always 
"look  at"  it,  and,  if  they  have  met 
and  touched  persons,  say,  "I  saw  him 
to-day,"  in  the  most  offhand  and  matter- 
of-course  way.  On  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness they  are  extraordinarily  sensitive, 
and  express  their  dislike  to  any  question- 
ing concerning  their  infirmity.  Blind 
is,  in  fact,  among  the  blind,  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt.  As  a  rule  they 
find  their  way  about  with  remarkable  skill; 
but  should  some  poor  awkward  fellow 
blunder  by  accident  over  a  chair  or  up 
against  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  the  re- 
proof generally  takes  this  form:  "You 
must  be  blind."  Perhaps  the  strangest 
and  most  interesting  time  to  see  any 
institution  for  the  blind  is  at  dusk.  While 
others  are  blundering  and  floundering 
about,  the  blind  people  move  hither  and 
thither  noiselessly  and  accurately.  An  odd 
effect  is  felt  on  entering  the  printing-office 
of  the  school  in  the  Avenue-road,  late  on 
a  winter  afternoon.  The  house  is  dark, 
the  passage  is  dark,  the  office  is  darker 
still,  but,  there  are  the  printers,  setting  up 
type  and  pulling  proofs  with  all  pos- 
sible celerity  and  exactitude.     The  master 


printer  courteously  proposes  to  light  a 
candle  for  the  sake  of  visitors,  who 
perhaps  "  cannot  see  very  well."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  explain  that  the  production  of 
books  for  the  blind  is  quite  another  affair 
from  that  of  ordinary  printer's  work.  No 
ink  is  necessary,  but  the  paper  must  be 
forced  up  into  relief,  that  the  pupils  may 
feel  out  their  letters  easily ;  and  the  con- 
sequence ensues  that  literature  for  the 
blind  is  bulky.  An  immense  deal  of 
printing  is  accomplished  at  the  office  in 
the  Avenue-road,  for  the  London  Society 
for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  printing  the  books 
for-  use  in  the  school,  but  supply  each 
pupil  on  leaving  with  a  little  library 
of  his  own,  and  vote  gifts  of  books  to 
other  institutions.  Mr.  Lucas's  stenographic 
system — a  kind  of  embossed  shorthand — 
is  that  followed  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  the 
gloomy  printing-office  just  described  ;  and 
there  is,  moreover,  a  great  quantity  of 
music-printing  done. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  well — when  there  is  leisure — to 
give  the  printing  of  embossed  books  a 
more  liberal  margin.  At  present  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  tracts,  and  only 
one  history — that  of  England,  of  course. 
Possibly  the  blind  are,  by  their  peculiar 
infirmity,  more  qualified  than  ordinary 
persons  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  per- 
petual study  of  divinity  ;  but  whether  this 
be  so  or  not,  they  have  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  anything  else.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  defect  in  the  blind 
library  is  compensated  by  the  efforts 
of  a  number  of  benevolent  ladies,  who 
gratify  the  pupils  by  reading  to  them 
selections  from  the  works  of  popular 
essayists  and  novelists ;  but  it  seems  a  pity 
that  such  works  as  Macaulay's  Essays 
should  not  be  embossed,  rather  than  multi- 
tudinous but  feeble  tracts.  If  they  were, 
it  would  be  possible  to  understand  the 
exultation  of  a  pupil  who  declares  that 
the  one  great  advantage  that  blind  people 
have  over  others  is,  that  they  can  read 
comfortably  in  bed.  "  You,"  says  a 
studious  damsel,  "are  uncomfortable  when 
you  read  in  bed — you  know  you  are.  You 
are  obliged  to  hold  the  book  up  till  you 
are  tired,  and  then  have  to  twist  yourself 
about  to  get  the  light,  and  catch  cold  in 
your  shoulders.  If  it  is  night-time  you 
must  be  very  naughty  to  light  a  candle, 
which  is  sure  to  gutter  down  and  set  the 
house  on  fire.  Now  when  I  take  a  book 
to  bed,  I  bury  myself  under  the  clothes, 
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book  and  all,  and  read  away  as  fast — as 
fast — till  I  go  fast  asleep." 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  blind 
children  should  be  taught  to  read ;  they 
must  be  taught  to  write — not  quite  so 
easy  an  operation.  The  last  new  plan  is 
the  system  of  M.  Braille  —  admirably 
logical  and  ingenious — and  adapted  for 
intercommunication  between  the  blind  ;  no 
unimportant  matter  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  assistant-master  at  Avenue-road 
is  a  blind  man  and  former  pupil.  On  the 
Braille  system  the  writer  is  provided  with 
a  small  frame,  in  which  a  piece  of  paper 
is  held  down  by  a  brass  band,  perforated 
with  oblong  openings,  at  regular  distances. 
Each  one  of  these  openings  will  hold  one 
letter ;  and  all  the  letters  and  contractions 
used  are  produced  by  modifying  the  posi- 
tion of  six  dots,  like  the  six  on  a  domino, 
only  embossed  instead  of  being  sunken 
and  blackened.  The  pen  is  an  instrument 
like  an  awl ;  and  the  writer,  beginning  on 
the  right  of  the  paper  instead  of  the  left — 
for  it  must  be  turned  over  to  be  read — prods 
away  at  rare  pace.  When  the  paper  is  covered 
with  writing,  it  is  removed  from  the  frame, 
turned  over,  and  can  be  read  with  great 
facility.  One  great  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  there  is  no  manual  dex- 
terity required  to  form  a  dot — the  exercise 
being  purely,  simply  of  the  memory  itself. 
The  last  new  ciphering- slate  is  also  pecu- 
liar in  arrangement.  It  is  a  zinc  plate — 
square — with  twelve  octagonal  perfora- 
tions in  each  direction,  a  species  of  multi- 
plication table  in  itself.  To  set  up  the 
sums  as  the  teacher  reads  them  aloud,  the 
pupil  is  provided  with  almost  a  fount  of 
type,  fitting  accurately  into  the  octagonal 
spaces  just  spoken  of.  The  type  are  fur- 
nished either  with  two  dots  on  one  of  the 
octagon  faces,  or  with  a  diagonal  line 
from  left  to  right,  or  a  perpendicular  line. 

Now,  the  type  with  the  two  little 
dots  can  be  made  to  signify  the  numerals 
from  one  to  eight,  by  simple  variations 
of  position.  If  the  two  dots  appear  on 
the  first  side  of  the  octagonal  receptacle 
to  the  left,  the  figure  one  is  indicated ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  octagon,  they  signify  eight. 
The  diagonal  line  signifies  nine ;  and 
the  vertical  one,  a  cipher — and  there 
are  the  Arabic  numerals  complete.  At 
their  arithmetical  work  blind  children  are 
like  other  children — some  fairly  intelli- 
gent ;  others,  intensely  stupid.  In  one 
branch,  however — to  wit,  mental  arith- 
metic— the  blind  are  very  strong ;  and  it 


seems  almost  a  pity  that  this  very  useful 
study  should  not  be  pushed  on,  even  to 
the  sacrifice  of  arithmetic  in  its  orainary 
form.  It  would  seem  as  if  blind  boys 
ought  all  to  be  "  calculating  "  boys.  By 
the  sense  of  touch  they  can  acquire  a  perfect 
idea  of  numbers ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  advance  to  the 
higher  calculations  by  purely  mental  pro- 
cesses without  going  through  the  tedium 
of  setting  up  sums.  That  this  is  no  random 
theory  of  the  writer,  is  proved  by  the  acute 
perception  by  blind  people  of  the  divisions 
of  time  and  tone.  They  play  admirably  on 
the  pianoforte  and  on  the  organ,  and,  in 
fact,  look  to  music  as  their  most  ready 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood- — not  alto- 
gether as  performers,  but  as  pianoforte 
tuners.  Messrs.  Hopkinson  &  Co.  have 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  pianoforte- 
makers  in  London  who  undertook  to  train 
the  blind  as  tuners.  Their  first  attempts 
in  this  direction  have  been  largely  followed, 
and  the  institution  is  prepared  to  supply 
perfectly  competent  tuners  to  any  families 
requiring  their  services.  The  present  fore- 
man of  the  tuners  to  Messrs.  Hopkinson 
was  once  a  pupil  at  the  school,  and  was 
thence  apprenticed  to  his  present  em- 
ployers, under  whom  he  has  risen  to  the 
head  of  his  branch  of  the  trade. 

Some  odd  stories  are  told  of  the 
basket  -  makers,  who  evince  a  marked 
preference  for  very  sharp  knives,  to  trim 
and  split  their  osiers  withal,  and  have 
a  marked  objection  to  be  stared  at  by 
Philistines  —  that  is,  people  who  can 
see.  At  one  time  they  were  greatly  an- 
noyed, as  they  were  in  the  act  of  soaking 
their  osier-twigs  in  a  tank,  specially  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose,  to  find  that  there 
was  a  stranger  among  them,  an  enter- 
prising loafer,  who  had  climbed  over  the 
tall  fence  in  order  to  have  a  close  view. 
He  repented  of  his  audacity,  for  the  blind 
youths  pounced  upon  him,  and  ducked 
him  in  the  tank  till  he  was  half-drowned. 
Many  more  curious  tales  are  told  of  the 
blind,  one  of  which  they  refuse  to  believe 
themselves — viz.,  the  story  of  the  girl 
whose  fingers,  having  been  so  hardened 
by  manual  labour  that  she  could  not  learn 
to  write  on  the  Lucasian  system,  learnt  to 
read  with  her  lips.  Others  they  assert  to 
be  absolutely  correct  and  trustworthy, 
especially  a  wonderful  instance  of  sagacity 
in  a  fellow-pupil  who,  since  she  left  the 
school — having  mastered  every  accomplish- 
ment taught  there — has  married  a  blind 
husband,    is    an    excellent     housekeeper, 
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cooks  her  husband's  dinner,  makes  and 
actually  "  cuts  out,"  and  fits  her  children's 
clothes,  washes,  «tarches,  and  irons  her 
husband's  shirts,  and  plays  the  piano  like 
an  angel.  I  am  a  person  of  facile  faith, 
hating  the  trouble  of  doubting  things,  and 
therefore  believe  implicitly  in  the  exist- 
ence of  this  accomplished  lady ;  but  I  feel 
obliged  to  mention,  after  the  excellent 
example  set  by  Herodotus,  and  followed 
by  Sir  John  Maundevile,  "  Verilie  I  have 
not  seen  hir." 


A  BAD  BARGAIN". 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS.       CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  a  pity  Hannah  Maria  could  not 
have  been  got  off  sooner,  for  some  good 
material  was  spoiled  by  the  delay.  Her 
temper  suffered;  her  housewifely  talents 
were  turned  into  the  empty  channel  of 
fancy-work ;  her  father  and  mother  be- 
came cross  and  crusty;  and  a .  comfort- 
able, well  -  ordered  house  was  utterly 
spoiled  for  the  bachelor  friends  of  the 
family.  These  unfortunates  found  them- 
selves at  once  doomed  to  devotion 
to  Hannah  Maria.  She  expected  it,  her 
parents  demanded  it,  and  there  was  no 
safety  but  in  flight.  Yet  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holder  were  pleasant,  genial  people  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  it  was  trying 
to  have  Hannah  Maria  so  long  on  hand. 
Two  younger  daughters  of  the  house  had 
passed  easily  and  naturally  to  the  matri- 
monial estate,  and  another  sprightly  young 
thing  was  coming  up  smilingly  to  the 
front.  But  still  Hannah  Maria  held  on ; 
not  willingly,  perhaps,  if  a  furrowed  brow 
and  drawn  lips  might  be  accepted  as 
indications  of  the  state  of  her  feelings. 
And  yet  she  was  well-looking,  her  figure 
fine,  her  complexion  fair ;  and  she  boasted 
a  quantity  of  auburn  tresses,  which  had 
stood  to  her  nobly  during  the  advancing 
years  of  her  spinsterhood.  But,  somehow, 
Hannah  Maria  didn't  "  take."  Perhaps  it 
was  her  name  which  was  against  her ;  but 
more  probably  it  was  her  temper.  Here, 
I  lament  to  say,  a  flavour  of  acidity  was 
discernible,  which  was  apt  to  lead  to  effer- 
vescence on  the  slightest  provocation.  She 
always  said  that  her  nervous  system  was 
too  highly  strung  to  bear  collision  with 
another.  It  was  a  nice  way  of  putting  it, 
and  of  accounting  for  the  various  unplea- 
sant shocks,  which  her  excitable  and  iras- 
cible moods  occasioned  to  others. 

Her  abode  was  a  sylvan  retreat,  near 
a    cathedral    town.      Her    parents    were 


tolerably  wealthy,  and  gave  her  a  good 
allowance  for  her  dress,  which  she  ex- 
pended shrewdly,  with  a  far-seeing  eye  as 
to  change  and  effect. 

I,  Richard  Rewitt,  a  third  cousin  thrice 
removed,  lived  near,  and  might  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  her ;  but  a  little  went  a 
long  way,  and  I  was  content  with  the 
acceptance  of  an  occasional  invitation 
to  dinner,  and  an  escape  from  any  more 
serious  entanglement  than  a  game  at 
whist,  the  fair  Hannah  Maria  being 
rigidly  allotted  to  me  as  a  partner,  and 
her  father  and  mother  plfiying  Darby  and 
Joan  for  our  benefit  on  opposite  chairs. 

A  crisis,  however,  was  approaching. 
Another  birthday  of  the  hopeless  eldest's 
drew  on.  Her  family  grew  desperate. 
Could  nothing  be  done  ?  Perhaps  she 
had  not  been  brought  properly  forward  ; 
some  more  effective  scene  of  action  must 
be  tried ;  and,  in  a  panic,  they  rushed  at 
private  theatricals.  Hannah  Maria  was 
to  be  a  Sultana,  her  braided  locks  decked 
with  pearls  and  tinsel,  a  rose  tint  added 
to  her  faded  cheeks,  her  eyebrows  pen- 
cilled, and  the  orbs  beneath  made  almond- 
shaped  by  a  judicious  elongation  of  the 
shadows. 

A  suite  of  weak  young  men  were  en- 
trapped into  the  business,  and  I  hope 
no  one  will  take  offence  at  the  prefixed 
adjective  when  I  admit  that  I  made  one 
among  the  number.  Her  sister  Jessie 
was  really  a  pretty  little  girl,  and  two 
cousins  of  the  ladies,  very  lively  in  their 
manners  if  plain  in  their  persons,  were 
also  enlisted  amongst  the  actors,  so  that 
possibly  there  is  some  excuse  for  our  im- 
becility. 

It  was  at  first  an  accepted  programme 
in  our  ranks,  that  all  would  steer  clear  of 
Hannah  Maria.  But  as  we  were  four 
hapless  gentlemen,  with  only  three  available 
ladies  to  divide  amongst  us,  this  plan  was 
rather  a  perplexing  one  on  the  face  of  it. 
It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that 
the  lot  of  evil  fell  to  the  youngest  and 
greenest  of  our  party.  Johnny  Bowles 
was  an  obliging,  unoffending  young  fellow, 
and  he  yielded  with  so  good  a  grace  that 
I  felt  my  sympathies  quite  touched  in  his 
behalf,  and  I  went  to  work  with  a  will  to 
coach  him  up  in  his  part.  He  was  to 
be  Selim  to  Hannah's  Zuleika,  and  we 
managed  that  his  services  should  be 
accepted  by  the  lady  on  the  representa- 
tion that  his  histrionic  talents  were  of  a 
superior  order,  and  that  the  Irvings  and 
Barry  Sullivans,  the  Rossis  and  Salvinis 
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of  the  age  would  be  thrown  utterly  into  the 
shade,  as  he  made  his  first  bow  to  the  foot- 
lights. 

Hannah  Maria  was  no  fool,  and  I  don't 
think  she  believed  us.  But  what  could  she 
do  ?  Everyone  else  declined  the  honour  of 
"  Selim."  She  had  to  take  what  she  could 
get,  .and  be  thankful. 

Whether  chance  or  cunning  were  at 
work  in  the  proceedings,  I  am  powerless 
now  to  decide.  But  something  terrible 
was  approaching.  Had  it  not  been  utterly 
unforeseen,  I  would  have  stopped  at  no 
means,  fair  or  foul,  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe ;  but  it  came  on  me  like  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

The  night  of  the  theatricals  arrived,  and 
Johnny  Bowles  was  missing.  A  telegram 
arrived  from  him  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
stating  that  he  had  sprained  his  ankle  in 
stepping  out  of  a  railway  carriage,  and 
was  unable  to  appear. 

We  were  in  the  green-room  at  the  time, 
a  party  of  seven,  and  Mrs.  Holder  had 
just  given  a  final  touch  to  Zuleika's  toilet. 

On  persual  of  the  missive,  she  turned 
instantly  to  me. 

"  Dick,  dear  !  "  she  ejaculated,  with 
quite  a  motherly  seizure  of  my  arm, 
"  you'll  have  to  do  it.  You  know  the 
part  better  than  Mr.  Bowles.  I  have 
heard  you  prompting  him  dozens  of  times. 
How  lucky  for  us  to  have  you  !  You'll  be 
Selim " 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  will,"  I  began,  but 
checked  myself  with  an  effort.  I  was  the 
guest  of  the  lady  ;  I  had  eaten  hot  suppers 
at  her  expense  for  six  consecutive  rehearsal- 
nights.  How  could  I  break  out  into  such 
rudeness  as  this — such  utter  contempt  of 
the*  dues  of  hospitality  ? 

"I  am  afraid  I  couldn't,  Mrs.  Holder,"  I 
stammered.  "  I  am  the  worst  actor  in  the 
world,  when  there's  anything  of  sentiment 
on  the  cards.     There's  Mr.  Truell " 

I  was  stopped  by  an  awful  look  from 
that  quarter.  If  a  pistol  had  been  held  to 
my  head  it  could  not  have  expressed  more 
menace  or  malediction,  and  at  that  instant 
Hannah  Maria  glided  up  to  me. 

"  Oh,  Dick  is  the  very  one,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  her  sweetest  glance  of  en- 
couragement. "You  mustn't  be  so  modest. 
You  are  twice  as  good  in  the  part  as  Mr. 
Bowles." 

Thereupon,  before  I  knew  where  I  was, 
a  turban  was  on  my  head,  a  flowing  robe 
across  my  shoulders,  and  a  long  hookah  at 
my  side,  while  numerous  traitor  voices 
pronounced  me  a  veritable  sultan  of  the 


East,  the  finest  in  mien  and  majesty  that 
had  ever  stepped  upon  the  boards.  I 
began  to  feel  a  little  flattered ;  and,  reflect- 
ing that  after  all  it  was  a  mere  piece  of 
acting,  I  set  myself  to  make  love  to 
Hannah  Maria  with  an  energy  which 
might  attract  the  plaudits  of  the  thirty 
or  forty  spectators  who  awaited  our 
appearance  in  the  front  drawing-room. 

Some  cursed  vanity  must  have  seized 
me  that  night,  for  I  began  to  throw 
myself  into  the  business  with  an  insane 
enthusiasm.  As  the  plot  deepened  I  be- 
came excited,  elated,  and,  in  determining 
to  captivate  the  audience,  I  quite  forgot 
what  fatal  work  of  fascination  might  be 
progressing  on  the  platform.  Ere  the 
dropping  of  the  curtain  Hannah  Maria 
clung  to  me — literally  clung  to  me  with 
the  tightest  grasp  of  a  despairing  spinster. 
I  had  my  part  to  play.  I  could  not  dis- 
grace myself  and  fail  in  it  now,  and  I 
grew  as  impassioned  as  herself.  As  the 
words  escaped  me  in  the  love- scene  : 

This  is  no  jest,  but  the  grave  garb  of  truth 
What  long  has  silent  lain  a  language  finds — 
The  language  of  the  looks,  the  lips,  the  heart !    . 

I  felt  her  sink  on  my  shoulder.  Her 
eyes  closed ;  and  a  murmur  of  "  Dearest 
Dick  !  "  was  audible  as  a  stage  whisper  in 
my  ear. 

We  were  luckily  near  the  end,  or  I  don't 
think  I  could  have  borne  it  longer.  The 
last  speech  uttered,  I  sprang  off  the  boards 
with  a  perfect  caper  of  delight.  After  all 
it  had  been  good,  fun  in  one  way,  and  it 
was  over  now.  Let  me  have  said  what  I 
would,  have  done  what  I  would,  it  was 
farce  throughout.  I  was  free  still ;  heart 
whole,  hand  whole.  I  had  shown  cle- 
verness, willingness  to  oblige,  alacrity — 
not  weakmindedness  or  pliancy.  Words 
which  had  been  conned  over,  and  com- 
mitted to  memory,  had  surely  nothing 
serious  in  them  — nothing  of  the  dangerous 
character. 

Reassured  thus,  I  prepared  myself  to 
enjoy  the  sweets  and  savouries  of  a  good 
supper;  to  reap  my  laurels,  unshadowed 
by  any  presage  of  orange-blossoms.  But 
if  I  could  throw  off  the  garb  of  the  actor, 
there  was  another  who  would  not.  Hannah 
Maria  held  on  to  her  mimic  grandeur  in 
the  matter  of  dress,  and  insisted  on  ap- 
pearing amongst  the  guests  at  the  suppei'- 
table  in  the  role  of  a  betrothed  sultana ; 
not  one  of  her  pearls  unwound,  her  zones 
loosened,  or  the  simpering  smiles  of  her 
ancient  lips  relaxed.  I  had  to  drink  wine 
with  her,  to  wait  on  her,  to  compliment 
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her,  and  only  escaped  from  my  enslave- 
ment at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight. 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  don't  think  I  slept  well  on  gaining  the 
refuge  of  my  couch.  I  had  horrid  dreams, 
I  know.  Whether  they  were  due  to  lobster- 
patties,  whipped  creams,  or  Hannah  Maria, 
I  won't  at  this  distance  of  time  decide.  The 
morning  brought  something  so  delightful 
that  I  have  every  right  to  forget.  It  was 
my  appointment  to  a  post  in  India  for  which 
I  had  made  anxious  application,  but  which 
I  had  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  attaining.  It 
was  a  good  thing  ;  a  full  thousand  a  year, 
with  little  to  do  for  it.  I  had  no  disin- 
clination to  the  change  of  country  and 
climate. 

*  As  it  was  chiefly  due  to  Mr.  Holder,  and  to 
some  powerful  interest  which  he  had  used 
in  my  behalf,  that  I  had  been  a  successful 
candidate,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  set  out  at 
once,  and  announce  my  good  fortune  to 
that  gentleman. 

Arriving  at  his  residence,  I  was  shown 
into  the  drawing-room,  of  which  the  sole 
present  occupant  was  Hannah  Maria. 

She  rose  bashfully,  held  my  hand  linger- 
ingly  ;  but  I  was  too  full  of  my  own  rising 
prospects  to  succumb  to  sentiment,  or  the 
fear  of  it. 

I  told  her  joyously  of  my  impending  de- 
parture ;  and,  to  my  delight,  she  congra- 
tulated me  heartily  upon  it. 

"  She's  not  such  a  bad  old  girl,  after 
all,"  I  murmured  to  myself.  "  She  is  a 
well-wisher,  no  jealous  inamorata." 

"  The  only  thing  was  the  climate,"  she 
ventured,  with  a  soul  of  sympathy  in  her 
eyes.     "  Did  I  not  dread  it  ?  " 

"Oh  no,"  I  said.  "Everything  is 
arranged  too  well  there  to  suffer  incon- 
venience now.  Many  ladies  even  enjoy 
it.  How  would  you  like  India,  Hannah 
Maria  ?  " 

She  blushed  violently,  or  was  it  the 
remains  of  the  paint  which  had  fitful 
flashes  still  ? 

At  the  moment  I  espied  her  father  from 
the  window,  pacing  the  rounds  of  his 
garden,  and,  making  some  excuse  to  the 
fair  damsel,  I  hurried  out  to  him.  I  was 
really  indebted  to  the  gentleman,  and  felt 
anxious  to  see  him  and  thank  him. 

On  hearing  my  news  he  grew  pressingly 
hospitable,  and  insisted  on  my  staying  for 
luncheon,  when,  he  said,  we  should  all  have 
a  talk  over  my  prospects  together.  As  we 
were  re-entering  the  house  he  recollected 
some  message  to  the  gardener,  but  begged 


me  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  and  he 
would  be  with  me  in  a  minute  or  two. 

I  advanced  rather  tremulously  to  the 
apartment ;'  but,  to  my  relief,  Hannah 
Maria  was  gone ;  Mrs.  Holder  had  taken 
her  place,  and  was  there  alone. 

Instantly  I  had  the  warmest  grasp  of  the 
hand  I  had  received  yet,  and  words  of 
eager  congratulation  were  literally  out- 
poured upon  me. 

"  Thank  you  so  much,  Mrs.  Holder,"  I 
stammered  out,  trying  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  avalanche  of  felicitations.  "  I 
knew  you  would  be  glad  of  my  success. 
You  and  Mr.  Holder  have  invariably  been 
such  kind  friends." 

"  Yes,  yes.  You  did  not  mistake  us, 
Dick.  We  were  anxious  for  this — always 
anxious  for  it." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so." 

"  Say  it?  but  I  feel  it,  my  dear  fellow;" 
and  she  drew  me  fondly  on  to  the  sofa. 
"  Whom  would  I  like  better  ?  I  often 
thought  what  kept  you  back.  But  every- 
thing is  smooth  now.  There  need  be  no 
more  delays.  You  have  made  my  dear 
girl — indeed,  all  of  us  very  happy." 

A  dreadful  terror  crept  over  me  as  she 
spoke.  Still  she  had  not  been  so  explicit 
as  yet,  that  I  could  lay  hold  of  anything, 
and  I  let  her  run  on. 

"  The  only  drawback  is  the  climate," 
she  pursued  glibly  in  the  wake  of  Hannah 
Maria.  "  But  one  can't  have  everything  ; 
and  possibly  it  may  agree  with  her." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Holder,"  I  broke  in 
desperately  now,  "  you  are  under  some 
misapprehension.     I  am  going  out  alone." 

"  No,  no,  we  won't  hear  of  that,  Dick. 
I  know  what  you  would  say — that  you 
must  make  the  home  ready  first.  But 
you  have  no  right  to  bear  all  the  burden ; 
she  shall  accompany  you." 

At  these  awful  words  I  absolutely 
sprang  from  my  seat.  I  believe  1  caught 
distractedly  at  my  hair.  I  have  a  faint 
remembrance  of  all  but  falling  on  my 
knees,  in  a  vain  supplication  for  release. 
Every  token  was  but  accepted  as  deeper 
proof  of  my  passion  and  devotion,  and 
ere  I  could  utter  a  syllable,  Mr.  Holder 
and  Hannah  Maria  were  on  the  scene. 

I  was  led  up  to  the  former  for  a  paternal 
benediction,  and  Hannah  sunk  into  my 
arms.  She  had  on  some  floating,  well- 
furbelowed  gown ;  her  hair  had  escaped 
in  wild  ringlets  on  her  neck ;  and,  lost  in 
the  involutions  of  her  dress  and  herself, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whence  the 
embrace  came. 
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"  Dear  girl !  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Holder, 
in  a  pose  over  us,  her  hands  uplifted  and 
her  eyes  watery ;  "  dear,  darling  Hannah 
Maria  !  I  believe  she  would  follow  him 
anywhere  !  " 

"  The  deuce  she  would  !  "  I  groaned 
almost  audibly.  "This  is  too  terrible  !  "  and 
I  clenched  my  teeth  till  I  think  she  was  half 
afraid  of  me.  I  know  I  shook  her  off 
with  more  ease  than  I  had  hoped  for,  and 
in  the  same  instant  I  bolted  from  the 
house.  I  said  I  must  go;  I  was  not  able  to 
stay  for  luncheon ;  and  I  looked,  indeed, 
heated  and  excited  to  that  degree,  that 
some  jungle  fever  seemed  on  me  already. 

Safe  at  home ;  but  why  use  the  phrase  ? 
There  was  no  security  for  me  anywhere 
now.  In  despair  at  home,  I  began  to 
bethink  me  what  had  passed — what  had 
I  said  ? — what  had  I  done  ?  A  few  fatal 
words  had,  indeed,  escaped  me.  I  had 
asked  her,  "  Would  you  like  India  ?  "  My 
brain  seemed  reeling,  burning,  bursting, 
and  I  could  not  properly  estimate  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  query.  "Was  it,  indeed,  a 
bona-fide  offer — a  proposal  which  bound 
me  hand  and  foot  as  her  prize  ?  It  must 
be  so.  Not  she  alone,  but  father  and 
mother  had  viewed  it  in  this  light.  And, 
three  against  one :  what  could  I  do  ?  It 
had  all  come  of  those  infernal  theatricals, 
that  idiotic  love-making.  Entangled  in 
one  way,  I  was  involved  for  ever ;  and 
the  murmur  of  "  Dearest  Dick  !  "  which 
had  beset  me  on  the  fatal  boards,  kept 
rising  to  a  perfect  shriek  in  my  ears. 
There  was  but  one  way  of  escape — to  give 
up  my  appointment,  my  friendship  with 
the  Holders ;  to  let  them  sue  me  for 
damages,  renounce  me,  ruin  me.  But 
this  was  too  much  to  consume  on  the 
shrine  of  Hannah  Maria;  and  I  shrank 
from  such  a  sacrifice. 

As  I  pondered  in  awful  abstraction,  my 
hair  rumpled,  and  my  face  fallen  prostrate 
on  the  table,  a  thought  struck  me.  I  raised 
my  head,  and  brought  my  hand  down  with 
an  emphatic  pound  on  the  board.  I  had 
it  at  last.  I  would  sell  her !  Yes,  if  she 
were  mine,  however  the  strange  owner- 
ship came,  I  claimed  at  least  the  rights  of 
possession — and  I  would  sell  her. 

I  had  a  friend — a  man  in  need,  a  poor 
devil  of  a  doctor,  just  fresh  with  his 
diplomas — who  could  get  nothing  to  do 
for  want,  as  he  had  hinted  to  me,  of  a 
wife.  Why  he  could  not  get  the  wife 
was  another  matter.  He  was  bashful, 
awkward,  homeless,  and  having  been  ham- 
mering at  his  profession  for  years,  eking 


out  his  fees  by  night- work  as  a  copyist,  he 
was  an  outcast  from  all  civilised  society. 
Hannah  Maria,  I  knew,  would  have  a 
couple  of  thousand  pounds  dowry  ;  I  would 
add  five  hundred  of  my  own,  which  would 
buy  him  a  practice.  True,  in  this  way, 
the  process  of  sale  would  have  to  be 
reversed.  The  money  must  be  given  with 
her — not  for  her.  But  if  I  didn't  mind 
that,  the  purchaser  need  not,  and  in  the 
case  of  my  friend  there  was  little  chance 
of  an  objection.  In  everything  there  is 
the  positive  as  well  as  superlative  degree. 
The  bargain  would  be  a  good  one  for  him, 
even  if  I  had  the  best  of  it.  My  freedom 
would  make  his  fortune,  and  Hannah 
Maria  was  presentable  still.  She  would 
be  capital  at  the  head  of  a  medical  table, 
carving  a  joint  with  that  grim  energy  for 
which  her  bony  wrists  and  angular  elbows 
so  especially  fitted  her.  For  me  she  did 
not  care  a  straw.  I  knew  that  well.  She 
only  wanted  to  be  married ;  and  a  man 
with  a  profession  at  home,  and  who  could 
get  up  a  show  of  love,  would  naturally  be 
preferred  to  myself,  if  I  only  manipulated 
the  matter  deftly  and  delicately. 

The  plan  laid,  I  was  not  slow  to  proceed 
to  action.  "  Luckless  Lewis,"  as  I  always 
called  him,  was  within  reach.  He  had 
been  with  me  only  the  day  before  with  a 
tale  of  his  struggles,  and  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  our  town,  pending  the  settlement 
of  an  action  brought  against  the  neigh- 
bouring railway  company  for  damages. 
He  was  medical  attendant  to  the  injured 
party,  having  come  in  for  this  piece  of 
luck  owing  to  a  breakdown  in  his  purse 
which  had  brought  him  in  rapid  flight  on 
a  line  of  rail  where  there  was  a  providential 
breakdown  for  him,  and,  unharmed  him- 
self, he  had  been  able  to  bandage  up  the 
broken  limbs  of  a  fellow-traveller.  It  was 
almost  the  only  fee  he  had  ever  bagged, 
and,  as  in  this  instance,  physician  and 
patient  were  equally  anxious  to  make  a 
bad  job  of  the  case,  and  to  prolong  the 
date  of  cure,  there  was  a  chance  of  his 
distinguishing  himself.  If  he  got  talked 
a  little  about,  and  his  name  appeared  in 
the  papers,  the  Holders  would  be  sure  to 
take  him  up  warmly,  and  I  determined  to 
introduce  him  at  once,  as  a  man  of  travelled 
experience  and  notoriety. 

I  found  him  in  a  small  room  of  a  dingy 
hotel,  and  when  I  intimated  to  him  that  a 
flourishing  practice  awaited  his  acceptance, 
together  with  the  hand  of  a  fair  and  well- 
dowered  lady,  he  stared  at  me  with  all  his 
eyes.     If  they  did  not  increase  in  number 
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they  certainly  did  in   size,  as   the   eager 
query  broke  out : 

"  Is  it  a  rise  you're  taking  out  of  me  ? 
Is  that  what  you're  up  to,  Rewitt  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  a  rise  I  -would 
give  you,  old  fellow.  Throw  yourself  into 
the  business,  and  it's  done.  That's  not 
much  to  ask  you,  is  it  ?  I'll  manage  all 
the  rest." 

"  But  what  is  the  business  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, dubiously.  "  Murder  it  must  be, 
at  the  very  least.  Nothing  else  was  ever 
paid  for  so  well." 

I  opened  it  to  him  as  gingerly  as  I  could, 
but  I  thought  I  saw  symptoms  of  recoil. 

It  was  the  name,  no  doubt.  Everyone 
always  shrank  from  the  sound  of  Hannah 
Maria.     I  must  drown  it  with  eulogies. 

"  She  is  a  most  uncommon  girl,"  I  said. 
"  One  in  a  thousand.  She  has  strong 
feelings,  and  is  of  a  truly  clinging  nature. 
She  would  make  a  wife  for  any  man." 

All  this  was  true  to  the  letter,  and  yet 
it  sounded  well ;  I  saw  that  he  was  a  little 
impressed. 

"But  why  give  her  up  yourself,  if  she 
is  what  you  say  ?  "  he  interposed,  suddenly. 
"  I  don't  understand  the  affair." 

"  Well,  you  see,  she  took  me  up  a 
little  hastily,  and  I'm  not  quite  prepared 
to  marry  and  settle  yet." 

"  But  then,  her  attachment  to  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  she'll  get  over  that,  I'll  steer  off 
for  a  time — on  sick-leave,  you  know — you'll 
step  in  meanwhile,  and  go  it  strong  with 
the  lady.  I'll  get  a  certificate  of  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and  forward  it  with  a  doleful 
letter  lamenting  the  unavoidable  inter- 
ruption of  our  happiness,  and  releasing 
her,  as  a  matter  of  honour,  from  the 
engagement.  Do  you  be  there  to  console 
her  with  a  prompt  offer  of  your  affections ; 
and,  as  far  as  a  matter  of  five  hundred 
will  settle  you,  why " 

"  You  are  very  flattering,  Rewitt ;  quite 
too  generous." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  dear  boy ;  I  would 
do  anything  to  advance  your  prospects." 

I  believe  he  saw  daylight  at  length.  At 
all  events  it  was  "  land  at  last "  for  him, 
and  he  thought  fit  to  fall  in  with  my  offer. 

I  was  to  furnish  the  introduction  to  the 
Holder  household,  to  avoid  any  more 
passages  on  my  own  account  with  Hannah 
Maria,  aud  leave  the  coast  clear  for  him. 

Lucklessly  I  began  to  wind  up  arrange- 
ments with  a  parting  eulogium  on  Hannah 
Maria. 

"Oh,  drop  that,  Rewitt,"  he  broke  in 
rather  sharply.     "  What  sort  of  a  fellow 


are  you  in  this  case  to  leave  the  girl  ?  It's 
not  a  certificate  of  weak  lungs  you  should 
send  in,  but  of  a  bad  heart.  I'll  give  it  to 
you  at  once." 

"  Well,  take  her,"  I  said,  "  as  a  cross,  a 
chain,  a  charmer — what  you  will.    I'll  say 
nothing,  only  that  neat  place  you  tell  me 
of  in  Lincolnshire,  with  the  sickly  popula- 
tion, can  be  yours  as  soon  as  she's  won." 
"  As  soon  as  we're  one,  you  mean." 
"  Well,  that's  the  climax,  of  course." 
Upon  this  we  shook  hands,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded   to  further  action   in    the   letter- 
writing  department. 

CHAPTER  in. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  I  was 
in  apartments  at  Southampton  preparing 
for  embarkation  for  Bombay.  My  plans 
had  succeeded,  and  "Luckless  Lewis"  had 
prospered.  The  last  accounts  from  him 
were  of  a  highly  reassuring  character,  and 
he  intimated  to  me  that  Hannah  Maria 
bat  awaited  my  annulment  of  the  engage- 
ment to  render  her  an  involuntary  accom- 
plice in  the  plot. 

"  I  have  found  her,"  he  said,  "  of  that 
tenderly  clinging  nature  which  you  de- 
scribed, and  I  believe,  with  you,  that  she 
would  make  a  wife  for  any  man."  If 
there  were  a  little  sarcasm  in  the  admis- 
sion, he  had  surely  a  right  to  this  much 
independence  of  feeling  aud  expression, 
and  I  could  not  quarrel  with  him  for  it. 

I  had  written  accordingly  to  Hannah 
Maria,  furnishing  a  bill  of  disabilities 
which  I  hoped  would  find  acceptance,  and 
I  had  my  cheque  signed  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  gentle- 
man the  moment  I  obtained  her  release. 
The  negotiations  for  the  Lincolnshire  prac- 
tice were  all  but  completed,  and  everything 
seemed  drawing  to  a  close. 

On  this  particular  evening  I  was  await- 
ing the  post  and  the  expected  missive 
from  the  lady,  and  I  had  made  myself 
very  cosy  in  celebration  of  the  event. 

It  was  the  month  of  November ;  a  good 
fire  was  lighted  in  the  polished  grate  of 
my  sitting-room,  an  easy- chair  was  drawn 
towards  it,  in  which  I  had  thrown  myself 
at  full  length ;  the  gas  burned  cheerfully 
in  a  lustre  overhead,  and  I  had  a  round 
table  at  my  side,  well  furnished  with  maga- 
zines and  papers.  I  was  deep  in  the  pages 
of  an  exciting  story,  when  there  was  aquick 
knock  at  the  hall-door. 

Thinking  only  of  the  postman,  I  rushed 
impetuously  out,  and  came  in  collision 
with  someone   whom   I   almost  knocked 
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over.  A  very  vehement  exclamation  was 
the  result,  and  the  voice  thus  evoked  sent 
a  thrill  through  me.  I  started  back  in 
horror,  and  made  a  rush  for  escape  !  But 
in  vain.  I  was  collared  fiercely,  and  held 
in  a  relentless  grasp. 

"  This  is  a  nice  business,  sir ! "  broke 
forth  the  angry  tones  of  Mr.  Holder.  "  A 
nice  business,  indeed  !  " 

"What,  what  ?"  I  gasped,  for  I  thought 
I  saw  my  epistle  to  Hannah  Maria 
flourished  before  me,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  avenging  form  behind.  But  con- 
science was  more  terrible  to  me  than 
reality  ;  neither  letter  nor  lady  was  on  the 
scene.  I  had  enough  to  do,  all  the  same, 
with  my  present  antagonist.  He  was 
literally  crimson  in  the  face,  his  brows 
met,  and  his  seizure  became  tighter, 
almost  throttling. 

"What  is  it,  Mr.  Holder?  What's 
wrong  ?  "  I  cried  at  last,  freeing  myself 
forcibly  from  my  position. 

"  You  scoundrel !  how  can  you  ask  ?  A 
nice  trick  you've  played  us  !  A  nice  fellow 
you  introduced  to  us  !  He  has  deceived 
us  all,  disgraced  the  family,  and  run  off 
with  my  daughter  !  " 

At  the  words  I  felt  a  throb  of  relief. 
However  he  had  managed  it,  it  was  done. 
My  bonds  were  severed,  my  safety  secured, 
— Hannah  Maria  was  gone !  The  first 
prayer  of  thankfulness  offered  up,  I  began 
to  put  some  eager  questions  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  But  how  was  this  ?  Why  was  this  ?" 
I  interposed  rapidly.  "  Would  you  not 
have  given  your  consent  ?  " 

"  That's  another  matter,  sir.  It  wasn't 
asked.  That's  all  you've  got  to  know. 
Such  a  thing  never  happened  in  our  family 
before — never  !  "  And  the  old  gentleman 
all  but  blubbered. 

"  And  when  was  it  ?  Where  are  they 
gone  to?"  I  ventured.  "Don't  take  it 
to  heart,  sir.  Lewis  is  not  a  bad  fellow. 
There's  been  some  folly  in  the  business, 
nothing  more.  He'll  make  her  a  good 
husband." 

"  But  he  has  got  nothing — not  a  copper, 
I  believe,  to  knock  against  another." 

"He  has  his  profession.  An  appoint- 
ment awaits  him — a  capital  thing — a 
rattling  practice  down  in  Lincolnshire." 

With  these  reassuring  words  I  managed 
to  draw  Mr.  Holder  within  my  sitting- 
room. 

The  hall  was  rapidly  becoming  a  gather- 
ing-place for  the  full  strength  of  the 
establishment,   and  more   than  one    pair 


of  curious  eyes  was  popping  over  the 
banisters. 

I  pushed  him  gently  into  my  big  easy- 
chair,  and  occupied  a  thin  cane  erection 
myself. 

"  Tell  me  all,  sir,"  I  besought,  with  no 
affectation  of  interest.  "  Is  she  off  ?  Is 
she  really  gone  ?  " 

"Ay,  that  she  is,  and  beyond  recall. 
They  fled  by  the  express  at  four  o'clock 
this  morning,  and  we  had  a  telegram  at 
midday  to  say  they  were  married  in 
London." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  "  I  began. 

"  You're  glad  of  it !  I  do  believe  you're 
glad  of  it,  Rewitt.  Robbing  a  father  of 
his  child — a  young  thing  like  that  !  " 

"Hannah  Maria  is  not  so  very  young," 
I  hazarded. 

"  Hannah  Maria !  But  it's  Jessie  !  "  he 
roared  out  at  me,  with  an  oath. 

"  Jessie ! "  and  a  terrible  collapse  folTowed 
the  word.  Whether  the  chair  was  weak, 
or  I  fell  into  the  condition  myself,  some- 
thing failed  me  at  the  moment.  As  I 
would  have  sprung  up,  all  went  down 
instead,  and  I  came  crash  to  the  ground. 

I  found  a  leg  of  the  chair  brandished  in 
my  hand  as  I  rose,  and  I  seemed  intent  on 
hurling  it  at  somebody  or  something,  to 
relieve  the  horrid  pressure  on  my  brain. 

"  Sold  !  "  I  broke  out  wildly.  "  Sold, 
sold !     And  I  thought  I  had  sold  her  !  " 

Mr.  Holder  appeared  half  afraid  of  me, 
and  he  retreated  as  far  as  the  door. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  said.  "  Good-bye, 
Rewitt !  I  see  you  know  nothing,  can  do 
nothing.  But,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  have 
a  daughter  left !  Hannah  Maria  is  mine, 
or  rather  yours,  still.  Her  kit  is  bought, 
the  banns  are  called,  and  you  shall  have 
her  at  once." 

If  he  thought  of  flight  before,  he  cer- 
tainly took  to  it  in  earnest  now.  I  saw 
nothing  more  of  him  but  the  tail  of  his 
coat,  as  it  whisked  through  the  door,  and 
then,  with  a  resounding  clap  of  the  lock, 
he  was  gone. 

Can  anyone  blame  me  if  I  tore  up  my 
ready-signed  cheque,  packed  my  papers 
and  possessions,  and  was  off  to  Paris  that 
night  ?  Can  any  dweller  in  fragile  tene- 
ments fling  a  parting  stone  at  the  fugitive 
from  Hannah  Maria  ?  I  am  safe  to  aver 
not ;  even  if  I  cast  friendship  to  the  winds, 
and  committed  myself  to  the  mercy  of  the 
same  element  in  embarking  on  board  the 
Indiana  at  Marseilles.  True,  I  owed  the 
appointment  which  awaited  me  at  the  close 
of  my  voyage  to  the  father  of  the  deserted 
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damsel.  But  there  are  limits — at  least  it 
seemed  so  to  me — to  gratitude,  to  magna- 
nimity, to  indebtedness. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

An  angry  storm  beset  us  in  the  first 
days  of  our  voyage,  and,  viewing  myself 
as  a  sort  of  Jonah,  I  crept  off,  panic- 
stricken,  to  my  cabin.  Some  throes  of 
conscience,  or  of  an  organ  of  more  physical 
manufacture,  must  have  begun  to  work 
amongst  others  of  the  passengers,  for  I 
did  not  see  a  lady's  face  for  many  a  day. 
"Would  that  the  blessed  breeze  had  lin- 
gered !  At  the  end  of  a  week  I  was 
strutting  about  softly  on  a  steadied  deck, 
when  a  sound  on  the  staircase,  ascending 
from  the  ladies'  saloon,  caught  my  ear. 
It  was  that  of  weak  and  stumbling  foot- 
steps, and,  moved  by  my  innate  gallantry, 
I  rushed  forward  to  give  assistance.  A 
lady  was  coming  up.  Her  head  was  bent, 
but  the  figure  was  good ;  and  I  was  offering 
her  the  tender  support  of  my  arm,  when 
another  form  appeared  behind.  One  glance, 
and  I  uttered  a  shriek  which  brought  up 
tho  steward  and  two  or  three  sailors. 
The  form  was  that  of  Mrs.  Holder,  armed 
with  a  big  book  and  a  bag.  With  a 
thump  I  let  my  fair  burden  drop  from 
me,  and,  as  she  fell  heavily  against  the 
balustrade,  I  beheld  the  dingy  face  and 
well-worn  features  of  Hannah  Maria.  It 
was  she  herself  on  board,  and  in  the  body — 
as  much  of  her  as  was  left  after  a  sickness 
which  had  added  ten  years  to  her  age. 
There  she  was,  backed  up  by  the  maternal 
presence — ready  to  catch  me,  to  claim  me 
for  her  own  !  At  the  thought  an  inner 
revulsion  seized  me  anew.  The  waters 
were  calm,  but  the  qualm  had  come  on. 
I  literally  reeled,  and,  beckoning  frantically 
to  the  steward,  he  hauled  me  off  to  my 
cabin. 

"  Throw  me  in  the  berth  !  Lock  the 
door  !  I'm  dead — dying  !  "  I  gasped  out. 
"  Let  no  one  come  near  me !  "  And,  with 
a  golden  key  shutting  him  and  every 
intruder  out,  I  sank  shuddering  on  my 
pillow. 

Here  was  a  catastrophe  !  Hannah 
Maria  was  shipped  along  with  me  ! 
Backed  up  by  parental  approval,  she  had 
tracked  my  movements,  pitched  on  my 
vessel  (and  didn't  it  pitch  her  well  in 
return  !),  had  embarked  before  me  from 
the  shores  of  Albion,  and  was  ready  now, 
as  her  mother  had  averred,  to  follow  me 


anywhere.  My  tale  of  failing  lungs  had 
failed  me  utterly.  Diseased  or  dying,  it 
was  plain  she  would  be  the  ministering 
angel  to  the  last — she  would  effect  a 
seizure  of  what  was  left. 

Would  that  the  waves  had  swelled 
more  ominously,  that  the  wind  had  kept 
its  force !  If  it  had  held  out  a  day  or 
two  longer  she  might  have  given  in,  and 
been  laid  literally  on  the  shelf.  As  it  was, 
but  one  course  remained.  I  must  stay  in 
my  quarters,  since  she  wouldn't  stay  in 
hers,  and  if  they  were  but  as  roomy  as  the 
wide  berth  I  would  gladly  give  her,  I 
should  have  the  range  of  a  Serapis. 

Hours — days  have  gone  by,  and  I  am 
here  still.  But  a  hope  is  rising,  if  I  am 
not.  In  penning  during  my  imprison- 
ment this  chapter  of  mishaps,  and  planning 
at  the  same  time  a  plot  of  deliverance,  I 
have  recognised  a  fatal  weakness  in  myself, 
a  cowardly  acquiescence  in  the  force  of 
circumstances.  It  shall  be  trampled  on 
forthwith.  I  will  be  bold  and  valorous. 
I  will  hold  to  my  appointment,  but  not  to 
the  lady.  I  will  stifle  no  longer  in  this 
Red-sea  heat.  I  will  sally  on  deck,  and 
greet  her  with  the  distant  smile  of  ac- 
quaintanceship. I  will  disclaim  a  tie  which 
never  was  formed,  and,  if  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst,  I  will  throw  overboard  every 
atom  of  prudence,  every  scruple  of  right— 
and  Hannah  Maria  along  with  them. 
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DOUBLEDAY'S  CHILDREN. 


BY  DUTTON  COOK, 

AUTHOR     OF    "  YOUNG    MR.    NIGHTINGALE,"    "  HOBSON'S 
CHOICB,"    &C.    &C. 


BOOK  I.  THE  NARRATIVE  OP  BASIL  DOUBLEDAT. 
CHAPTER  I.  OUR  FAMILY. 

We  were  three  :  Nicholas ;  Doris,  who 
was  usually  called  Dolly;  and  Basil — 
myself. 

The  youngest  of  a  family  is,  alternately, 
a  pet  and  a  victim.  He  is  viewed  as  the 
baby  for  a  very  considerable  period:  no  later- 
born  dispossessing  him  of  that  title,  or 
promoting  him  by  coming  after  him.  To 
his  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  effected 
an  earlier  entrance  into  the  world,  he  long 
remains  a  subordinate  creature — beneath 
them  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  as  in 
stature  and  physical  strength. 

Nicholas  and  Doris  were  firm  and  close 
friends — somewhat  to  the  exclusion  of 
1  myself  from  their  alliance.  Oftentimes 
they  indulged,  but  oftentimes  they  op- 
pressed, me  :  underrating  me,  and  assum- 
ing to  themselves  the  right  to  rebuke  and 
chastise  me.  I  did  not  so  much  object 
to  the  punishments  they  administered, 
although  occasionally  these  seemed  to  be 
very  capriciously  prescribed,  and  of  undue 
severity,  but  I  felt  it  hard  to  be  denied 
admission  to  their  intimacy  and  confidence, 
especially  on  the  score  of  immaturity  of 
intelligence.  A  child  forms  a  sanguine 
and  indeed  overweening  estimate  of  his 
own  powers  of  comprehension,  as  of  the 
other  forces  at  his  command.  He  thinks 
he  can  reach  to  greater  heights,  lift  heavier 
weights,  strike  harder  blows  than  nature 
really  permits  him.  It  was  mortifying  to 
be  addressed  by  my  brother  in  such  stern 


terms  as,  "  Be  off,  child ;  you  can't  be 
expected  to  understand  what  we're  talking 
about ; "  and  to  hear  my  sister  Doris  say  to 
me,  "  Run  away,  little  one.  We  don't 
want  you  here,  you  know ;  you're  only  in 
the  way ;  and  I've  something  particular  to 
say  to  Nick."  But  I  had  to  endure  such 
observations.  I  was  younger  than  Dolly  by 
two  years,  and  younger  than  Nick  by  four. 
But  if  sometimes  I  felt  rather  as  a  third- 
rate  actor  may  be  supposed  to  feel,  in  the 
presence  of  two  performers  of  the  first 
class,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  there 
was  any  distinct  division,  or  enduring 
unhappiness,  amongst  us.  We  were,  I 
conceive,  much  as  other  children  in  that 
respect.  A  strong  affection,  born  of 
nature,  or  of  that  second  nature,  habit, 
bound  us  together,  and  was  not  really 
disturbed  or  weakened  by  any  of  those 
differences  of  opinion  or  outbursts  of 
temper,  that  convulse,  at  intervals,  the 
best- disciplined  of  nurseries.  Perhaps,  in 
our  case,  there  was  reason  why  we  should 
be  more  closely  united  than  children  com- 
monly are.  We  were  left  very  much  to 
ourselves.  The  advantages  of  rule,  and 
governance,  and  protection  were  extended 
to  us,  only  after  a  partial  and  intermittent 
fashion. 

A  soft  shadow  of  a  pallid  lady,  with 
long,  bright-coloured  ringlets,  and  thin, 
soft,  white  hands  —  that  is  my  whole 
recollection  of  my  mother,  who  died 
when  I  was  very  young.  Nor  did  her 
other  children  retain  of  her  much  more 
precise  memory.  We  thought  of  her  ten- 
derly, always,  if  vaguely,  as  an  angel  in 
heaven — a  saintly  being,  far  removed  from 
us  for  a  while,  but  some  day  to  be  brought 
near  to  us  again.  In  truth  she  had  not 
survived  to  influence  much  the  forming  of 
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our  characters,  or  to  leave  other  than  a 
very  faint  impression  upon  the  method  of 
our  lives.  We  cherished  a  notion  that 
she  was  very  beautiful ;  my  father,  indeed, 
often  stating  as  much,  while  frankly  adding 
his  opinion  that  his  children  were  sadly 
inferior  to  her  in  point  of  comeliness,  as, 
indeed,  in  many  other  matters.  But  this 
was  said — so  Dolly  always  alleged,  saucily 
tilting  up  her  sharp  chin — not  simply  be- 
cause of  its  truth,  but  that  our  inclinings 
towards  vanity  might  be  promptly  checked. 

My  father,  as  I  first  remember  him,  was 
a  pleasant-looking  gentleman,  with  arched 
eyebrows,  very  blue  eyes,  a  fresh-coloured, 
smooth -shaven  face,  and  long,  untidy, 
iron-gray  locks  that  swept  the  collar  of 
his  coat.  He  wore  spectacles,  but  rather, 
as  it  seemed,  to  look  over  them  than 
through  them;  it  was  thus,  perhaps,  he 
had  acquired  so  frequent  an  expression 
of  bland  meditation  and  kindly  sagacity. 
He  had  a  light,  melodious  voice,  and  a 
habit  of  humming  little  scraps  and  snatches 
of  songs;  but  he  was  really  without 
musical  science  ;  and  these  utterances 
were  therefore  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  his 
natural  cheeriness  of  disposition,  and  the 
special  power  he  possessed  of  abstracting  his 
mind  from  disagreeable  topics.  And  his 
fragmentary  songs  were  assuredly  repre- 
sentative of  the  man.  He  never  seemed 
quite  so  much  in  earnest  as  were  other 
people.  Somehow  all  he  did  was  done 
with  a  sketchy,  amateurish,  incomplete 
air.  He  played  with  work;  the  result 
naturally  proving  to  be  of  an  unremune- 
rative  character.  He  had  not  prospered 
by  any  means.  He  was  wont  to  say  that 
he  had  been  "in  difficulties"  all  his  life; 
that  great  trouble  had  even  attended  his 
very  entrance  into  the  world.  His  mother 
had  died  in  giving  him  birth. 

We  lived  in  London  for  the  most  part ; 
but  my  father's  varying  fortunes — or, 
perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  persistent 
misfortune — led  to  much  shifting  of  our 
quarters.  We  could  seldom  boast  the 
same  address  for  any  length  of  time.  We 
camped  rather  than  dwelt.  We  always 
appeared  to  be  in  marching  order;  pre- 
pared to  move  on  and  away  at  the  very 
shortest  notice.  But  my  father  always 
managed  to  save,  from  our  many  house- 
hold wrecks,  certain  fondly-prized  imple- 
ments of  his  craft.  He  bore  about  with 
him,  as  precious  insignia  of  office,  the 
title-deeds  of  future  fame  and  good  for- 
tune —  a  brass-plate,  setting  forth  his 
name  at  full  length,  his  T-square,  drawing- 


boards  and  instruments,  and  sundry 
framed  designs  for  unfeasible  •  edifices. 
Possessed  of  these  he  seemed  to  hold  him- 
self fully  armed  against  care  —  secured 
from  disappointment.  "  I  have  my  pro- 
fession," he  would  say,  as  though  it  were 
always  something  to  fall  back  upon — a 
sure  source  of  emolument  when  all  else 
had  failed.  It  was  really  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Nevertheless,  my  father's  view  of 
his  profession  encouraged  general  faith  in 
it :  he  spoke  of  it  always  in  such  a  con- 
vincing tone,  with  such  pleasant  and  con- 
tented smiles,  and  graceful  demonstrative 
wavings  of  his  hands.  That  he  was  a 
successful  and  gifted  architect  must  have 
seemed  to  most  people  an  irresistible  con- 
clusion. 

But  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  designing 
castles  in  the  air.  No  one  commissioned, 
or  in  any  way  stimulated,  the  projection  of 
such  works ;  they  were  simply  the  result 
of  his  own  industry  and  fertility.  Their 
vague  fancifulness  was  thus  perhaps  to  be 
explained;  for  his  proposed  structures 
were  very  impracticable — they  never  even 
looked  habitable.  His  schemes  seemed  to 
need  a  great  deal  of  room  to  turn  round 
in,  as  it  were ;  his  architectural  imagin- 
ings were  of  a  peculiarly  vast  and  airy 
sort.  He  was  always  demanding  "  an 
opportunity."  Given  that,  he  would  have 
moved  the  world — or  reconstructed  it — for 
he  desired  a  very  large  opportunity.  The 
space  cleared  by  some  such  catastrophe  as 
the  Great  Fire,  and  a  commission  to  build 
London  anew,  would  have  suited  him  very 
tolerably.  But  failing  employment  upon  a 
scale  so  extensive,  he  did  not  accomplish 
very  much.  Occasionally,  in  quest  of  the 
means  of  existence,  he  was  constrained  to 
diverge  from  architecture.  At  one  time, 
I  know,  he  avowed  himself  a  general 
agent,  and  attempted  certain  dealings  in 
the  wine  and  coal  trades.  For  some  weeks 
he  figured — mainly  in  the  prospectus — 
as  the  secretary  of  a  pint  -  stock  com- 
pany. But  he  always  held  these  adven- 
tures of  his  to  be  but  as  the  episodes,  or 
the  interludes,  of  his  legitimate  professional 
career.  He  was  not,  he  maintained,  really 
separable  from  his  precious  T-square,  his 
drawing-boards  and  instruments,  and  his 
plans  for  impossible  fabrics.  "I  am 
nothing  if  not  an  architect,"  he  was  fond 
of  proclaiming.  There  was  no  gainsaying 
the  statement. 

The  neediness  of  a  household  does  not 
present  itself  in  an  alarming  light  to  chil- 
dren.   Their  hearts  are  blithe ;  they  possess 
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the  bravery  of  ignorance,  and  a  lively  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  happiness.  The 
cares  of  existence  do  not  trouble  them. 
They  had  bread  yesterday  ;  why  not  to-day 
and  to-morrow  ?  Their  parents  are  to 
them  a  providence  that  cannot  fail.  Money, 
the  worth  of  it,  the  pleasures  of  having  it, 
the  pains  of  lacking  it — these  are  matters 
by  no  means  to  be  comprehended  by  them. 
And  then  life  is  to  them  so  mirthful  a 
thing.  How  we  enjoyed' — what  an  ex- 
quisite jest  we  thought  it — the  cutting  off 
the  water  supply,  as  a  consequence  of  my 
father's  neglecting  to  pay  the  rates  !  And 
when  this  happened  in  the  winter  season 
our  pleasure  was  the  greater.  At  any  rate, 
there  was  an  end,  for  the  while,  of  the 
discomfort  of  washing  in  cold  water. 
When,  for  sufficient  reasons,  a  refractory 
butcher  declined  to  supply  my  father  with 
any  more  joints  of  meat,  we  deemed  the 
tradesman  an  exceedingly  odious  person ; 
but  we  •  blamed  him  chiefly  for  troubling 
poor  papa  with  impertinent  and  reiterated 
applications  for,  an  interview.  We  were 
happy  enough  to  dispense  temporarily  with 
animal  food,  and  have  bread  and  treacle 
for  dinner  instead — enjoying  the  novelty, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sweetness  and  sticki- 
ness of  that  form  of  food.  The  incon- 
veniences of  my  father's  poverty  rested 
very  lightly  upon  us.  There  was  a  make- 
shift, Robinson  -  Crusoe  character  about 
our  mode  of  life  that  was  very  enjoyable. 
Life  was  a  sort  of  picnic.  There  was 
delight  in  departing  from  conventional 
ways— in  dispensing  with  this,  and  making 
that  serve  instead.  Discomfort  was  a 
joke,  and  even  privation  had  something 
droll  about  it. 

By  neighbours  and  bystanders  we  were 
sometimes  described  as  "  three  young 
savages."  But  this  was  certainly  an  ex- 
aggeration. Something  of  wildness  may 
have  characterised  us ;  and,  no  doubt,  in 
our  early  years  we  suffered,  in  a  measure, 
from  neglect.  We  were  not  always  so 
clean  as  were  other  children ;  nor  so  well 
dressed ;  nor,  perhaps,  so  polite  of  manner. 
Still  they  probably  enjoyed  making  dirt- 
pies,  or  soiling  their  best  clothes,  or 
getting  caught  in  the  rain,  or  rolling  in 
the  snow  not  less  than  we  did ;  while  a 
liberty  of  action  was  permitted  us  which 
they  must  certainly  have  envied.  And 
though  our  system  of  education  was 
rather  uncertain,  we  could  not  be  charged 
with  any  alarming  measure  of  ignorance. 
We  were  understood,  I  believe,  to  be  quick 
of   apprehension,  although  the  fact  was 


rather  noted   by   others  than   absolutely 
known  to  ourselves. 

We  lived  for  some  time,  I  remember,  in 
The  Polygon,  Somers-town,  a  precinct 
scarcely  esteemed  even  in  those  days,  but 
still  making  some  pretensions  to  gentility, 
if  of  a  pinched  and  drooping  sort.  At 
least  we  dwellers  in  The  Polygon  permitted 
ourselves  almost  aristocratic  airs,  when  con- 
templating our  lowlier  countrymen  living 
close  at  hand,  inhabitants  of  The  Brill. 
Our  house  was  in  a  dilapidated  state,  and 
very  indifferently  furnished.  Some  friend, 
I  think,  had  given  my  father  the  remainder 
of  a  lease,  with  possession  of  the  premises, 
possibly  upon  condition  that  he  would 
execute  certain  very  necessary  repairs,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  superior  landlord. 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  if  the  fact  really 
was  as  I  have  suggested,  my  father  did  hot 
discharge  the  duties  he  had  undertaken. 

Our  surname,  I  should  have  stated, 
was  Doubleday.  Upon  our  battered  and 
blistered  street-door  my  father  had  screwed' 
a  rather  bruised  and  dinted  brass  plate, 
with  the  inscription  :  Duncan  Doubleday, 
Architect  and  Surveyor. 

chapter  ii.     queer-street. 

We  were  very  ill-provided  with  a  play- 
ground. At  the  back  of  the  house  was  a 
confined  yard,  containing  paving-stones,  a 
dustbin,  a  water-butt,  and  a  stunted  lilac- 
tree.  The  means  of  recreation  thus  afforded 
were  of  a  limited  character,  and  readily 
exhausted.  It  will  be  considered,  I  fear, 
in  these  times,  a  very  degrading  con- 
fession, but — we  took  to  playing  in  the 
streets.  My  father  did  not  object.  He 
was  often  wholly  ignorant,  I  think,  of  our 
proceedings,  both  within,  the  house  and 
without.  He  was  absorbed  in  the  pro- 
jection of  his  Aladdin's  palaces,  while 
we  played  marbles  or  hopscotch  on  the 
pavement.  If  he  particularly  desired 
peace  within  doors,  he  would  sometimes 
open  wide  the  portals  of  his  house,  and 
bid  us  begone  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
two.  Nothing  loath,  we  departed,  and 
busied  ourselves  as  seemed  good  to  us. 
There  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a  fashion  in 
children's  games,  as  in  other  matters. 
Toys  come  into  vogue  and  go  out  again, 
obedient  to  the  mysterious  influences 
that  rule  likewise  the  shapes  and  colours 
of  attire;  the  method  of  wearing  the 
hair ;  the  forms  of  familiar  speech ; 
and,  generally,  the  economy  of  civilised 
life.  We  oftentimes  left  Somers-town 
some  distance  behind  us ;  trundling  our 
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hoops  in  more  removed  quarters ;  flying 
kites  or  playing  cricket,  trap  -  bat  or 
rounders,  in  the  waste  lands  to  the  east- 
ward and  north  of  onr  abode — for,  as  yet, 
Copenhagen-fields  wore  something  of  a 
rural  aspect,  and  the  approaches  to  the 
heights  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate  were 
still  green  with  grass.  Doris  had  acquired 
skill  in  all  kinds  of  boyish  games,  and 
always  accompanied  us  on  all  these  ram- 
blings.  Indeed,  I  should  rather  say  that  I 
was  permitted  to  be  the  companion  of  Nick 
and  Doris.  At  first  there  were  various 
objections  to  be  overcome.  I  was  too 
young,  too  little,  I  was  not  strong  enough; 
I  could  not  walk  so  far  or  so  fast  as  they 
could.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  me,  when 
I  first  journeyed  with  them  some  two  miles 
from  home.  They  patronised  me  a  good 
deal,  teased  me  with  questions  as  to  whether 
I  was  not  overcome  with  fatigue,  and 
made  an  annoying  point  of  shortening 
their  walk,  expressly  on  my  account.  But 
I  felt,  when  the  day  was  done,  that  I  had 
made  a  very  decided  advance  to  the  con- 
dition of  maturity,  force,  and  activity 
enjoyed  by  my  elders. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  were 
mere  "  street  children,"  or  that  we  so 
deemed  or  comported  ourselves.  We  were 
perhaps  too  familiar  with  the  pavement, 
yet  our  pretensions  to  gentility  were  not 
absolutely  forfeited.  We  were  of  The 
Polygon,  and  our  clothes,  however  well 
worn,  yet,  in  regard  to  device  and  sub- 
stance, distinguished  us  from  the  children 
of  The  Brill — even  constituting  us,  in 
their  eyes,  something  of  an  aristocracy. 
We  never  sought  playfellows  among  their 
ranks  ;  we  did  not,  indeed,  associate  with 
them  at  all ;  they  were  always,  to  our 
thinking,  inferiors — a  lower  and  grosser 
class, negligentof  dress, addicted  to  tattered 
suits  of  corduroy,  and  refraining,  too 
systematically,  from  the  use  of  brushes 
and  combs,  soap  and  water.  On  their 
side  they  accounted  us  their  natural 
enemies ;  they  objected  to  our  exclusive- 
ness  and  lofty  airs ;  they  jeered  at  and 
even  cuffed  us.  We  were  roused  to  retali- 
ation, and  conflicts  often  ensued  in  which  I 
could  take  but  small  part.  Nick,  however, 
bore  himself  resolutely  and  valiantly,  and 
was  well  seconded  by  Doris,  whose  courage, 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  never 
questionable  for  a  moment.  I  rendered  such 
help  as  I  was  able,  but  I  was  scarcely 
entrusted  with  more  important  duty  than 
was  comprised  in  holding  Nick's  cap  and 
jacket,  while  he  engaged  in  pugilistic  en- 


counter with  a  leader  of  the  adverse  party, 
or  in  supplying  Dolly  with  stones  to  fling 
at  the  foe.  Often  we  were  overpowered 
by  superior  forces,  and  constrained  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  always  endeavouring  to 
rally  and  renew  the  combat  when  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  after  one  of  these 
engagements,  although  it  might  have  been, 
but  rather,  as  I  believe,  by  reason  of  too 
earnest  attendance  upon  a  street  exhi- 
bition, that  I  happened  one  day,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  to  be  lost.  On  a 
sudden  I  found  myself  in  a  strange  street, 
a  considerable  distance — so  much  I  knew 
for  certain — from  my  home ;  and  of  the 
way  back  I  was  wholly  ignorant.  Should 
I  turn  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left  ?  Should 
I  go  on  straight,  or  should  I  endeavour  to 
retrace  my  steps  ?  It  was  in  vain  I  asked 
myself  such  questions.  But  a  moment  ago, 
and  Nick  and  Dolly  were  beside  me.  Now 
they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  "Nick! 
Dolly  !  "  I  cried  to  them.  For  a  while  I 
hoped — how  I  hoped  ! — that  they  were  but 
jesting,  playing  with  my  fears  and  my 
tears,  and  that  promptly  they  would 
emerge,  laughing,  from  some  hiding-place, 
an  arched  passage  or  a  deep  doorway. 
But  no !  If  they  heard  me  I  knew  that 
they  would  now  appear,  the  time  had 
fully  come  for  them  to  disclose  themselves 
dramatically,  and  I  felt  that  there  was  an 
appealing  agony  in  the  tone  of  my  voice 
that  they  could,  not  have  resisted.  My 
heart  was  throbbing  painfully  ;  my  mouth 
was  twitching;  my  eyelashes  were  wet; 
the  scene  around  me  seemed  to  be  dim 
and  swimming,  veiled  in  a  mist  of  tears. 

I  was  but  a  mite — a  little  curly-headed 
thing,  with  bare  arms  and  legs.  I  was 
not  by  nature  especially  timid,  but  still 
my  situation  seemed  to  me  really  appalling. 
A  lost  child  is  lost  indeed.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  conceive  the  poor  little  creature's 
feelings  under  such  circumstances  ?  Home 
is  gone  from  it ;  and  home  is  heaven  to  a 
child.  It  is  bereft  of  everything  dear  to  it 
— the  means  and  objects  of  life — and  it  is 
cast  upon  a  strange  world,  cold  and  pitiless. 
It  has  known,  perhaps,  only  kindly  faces 
and  tender  voices,  now  not  one  of  these  is 
near  to  it.  It  is  among  people  who  mean 
charitably  enough,  very*likely,  but  they 
speak  an  unintelligible  language,  they 
assail  with  numberless  questions,  and 
altogether  fail  to  comprehend  the  terrified 
and  bewildered  answers  they  elicit.  And 
then  how  deeply  the  infantile  imagination 
is  stirred;   what  pictures   it  draws   of  a 
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future  of  desolation  and  despair,  without  a 
nursery,  or  bread  and  butter,  or  a  kiss  before 
going  to  bed,  or,  indeed,  a  bed  to  go  to  ! 

I  remember  now,  it  was  certainly  a 
troop  of  itinerant  tumblers  that  I  had 
followed,  their  performances  being  loudly 
enlivened  by  the  music  of  drum  and 
Pan-pipes.  A  troop  of  tumblers,  in  flesh- 
ings and  spangled  drawers,  with  red  worsted 
fillets  binding  their  well-anointed  locks; 
jugglers  and  balancers,  flinging  golden 
balls  high  in  the  air,  as  high  (or  so  it 
seemed  to  me)  as  the  house-tops,  and 
catching  them  again  in  cups  affixed  to 
their  foreheads,  and  bearing  a  ladder,  upon 
which  a  donkey,  the  spectators  being 
liberal,  was  to  mount,  and  be  poised  aloft 
npon  the  chin  of  the  chief  or  most 
muscular  artist;  was  it  surprising  that  I 
should  be  enthralled  by  so  curious  an 
exhibition  ?  that  I  should  dog  from 
street  to  street  these  gifted  people,  en- 
dowed with  truly  magical  powers  ?  that  I 
should  strive  to  witness  again  and  again 
their  marvellous  feats,  until  I  lost  sight  of 
Nick  and  Doris,  who  certainly  had  been 
with  me  at  the  outset  of  my  adventure,  and 
next  perceived  myself  to  be — a  lost  child  ? 

There  was  a  crowd  about  me.  Hands, 
not  specially  clean  in  every  case,  and 
usually  much  bitten  as  to  the  nails,  were 
pressed  upon  my  shoulders — with  no  in- 
tentional harshness,  however — and  I  was 
twisted  and  turned  this  way  and  that.  I 
was  crying,  quietly  at  first,  then  my  sobs 
became  more  longdrawn  and  violent,  until 
they  seemed  quite  to  convulse  me.  Then 
interrogation  increased  my  alarms.  My 
grief  assumed  its  more  clamorous  and 
open-mouthed  form.  Strange  visions 
oppressed  me — drawn  from  stories  told  or 
picture-books  studied  by  the  fireside  at 
home — of  little  boys  stolen  by  gipsies ;  of 
little  boys  wrecked  on  cannibal  islands,  and 
suffering  accordingly ;  of  little  boys  con- 
sumed by  bears,  or  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
other  wild  beasts. 

Someone  was  telling  me  to  "Be  a 
man." 

Someone  was  demanding  "  What  was 
the  matter  ?  " 

Someone  was  telling  me  not  to  cry. 

Someone  was  asking  me  my  name. 

Now  I  knew  that  my  name  was  Basil 
Doubleday,  but  Basil  had  been  much  cor- 
rupted by  nursery  pronunciation  and  by 
the  process  of  inarticulate  utterance,  in 
which  extreme  affection  is  prone  to  in- 
dulge. I  informed  my  questioners  that 
my  name  was  "Buppy   Doubleday,"  my 


voice  very  tremulous  the  while,  shaken  by 
tearful  sobs. 

"  Buppy  Doubleday  "  was  not  well  re- 
ceived by  the  crowd. 

"  What  ?  "  sounded  sharply  on  all  sides, 
like  so  many  pistol-shots. 

I  repeated  "  Buppy  Doubleday." 

An  opinion  prevailed  that  "It  warn't 
English."  A  wondering  went  round  as  to 
"what  lingo  I  might  be  talking?"  The 
general  view  was  that  I  was  a  very  lost 
little  boy  indeed. 

Just  then  came  a  stir  in  the  throng — an 
opening  in  the  circle  round  me.  A  police- 
man stood  beside  me.  I  cried  afresh.  The 
police  force  had  been  often  represented  to 
me  as  an  engine  specially  designed  for  the 
punishment  of  erring  and  straying  little 
boys.  Moreover,  we  of  The  Polygon  had 
sometimes  offended  the  authorities  by 
unruly,  unlawful  conduct  in  the  public 
streets.  Nick  and  Doris  had  frequently 
expressed  their  supreme  contempt  for  the 
constabulary,  and  this  came  upon  me  now 
as  a  very  poignant  recollection  that  I  had 
myself  been  in  the  habit  of  standing  on  a 
chair  in  our  front-parlour  window,  and,  so 
securely  placed,  of  "  making  faces  "  at  the 
policeman  as  he  passed  upon  his  beat. 

"  Now,  my  little  man,  what  is  it  ?  " 

I  was  desperately  frightened.  Still,  I 
noted  that,  for  a  constable,  he  owned  rather 
a  pleasant  face,  that  a  good-natured  and 
good-sized  smile  formed  a  band  of  union 
between  his  bushy  whiskers,  and  that  there 
was  a  cheery,  musical  tone  in  his  voice. 

I  should  mention  that  I  am  writing  of  a 
past  period,  when  the  police-constable 
was?  perhaps,  rather  more  human  than  he 
is  at  present.  He  had  been  but  lately 
instituted,  and  still  bore  about  him  traces 
of  the  ranks  from  which  he  had  been  pro- 
moted. He  comported  himself  meekly, 
and  exercised  authority  almost  apologeti- 
cally. He  did  not  set  up  for  being  of  a 
superior  caste ;  he  seemed  glad,  indeed, 
to  claim  kindred  with  men  of  ordinary 
mould.  He  assumed  no  military  airs  in 
those  days ;  he  was  unversed  in  the  goose- 
step  ;  in  his  wildest  moments  he  had 
never  even  dreamed  of  a  helmet.  His 
aspect  was  at  once  Cockney  and  idyllic. 
He  wore  white  trousers  in  the  summer- 
time, a  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  a  tall 
black  beaver  hat,  topped  with  oilskin  to 
protect  it  from  the  weather.  He  was  of 
use  and  value  ;  but  he  boasted  then  homely 
characteristics  .  which  he  has  since  dis- 
dained. 

"  Where  do  yon.  live,  my  little  man  ?  " 
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was  his  second  inquiry ;  his  first  having 
altogether  failed  of  effect. 

I  was  bewildered,  scared,  giddy.  I  felt 
uncertain.  I  had  for  the  moment  for- 
gotten where  I  did  live. 

"  Queer-street !  "  I  said  ;  knowing,  as  I 
said  it,  that  it  was  not  right ;  and  yet  pos- 
sessed with  a  sense  that  the  name  was 
very  familiar  to  me.  / 

"  What  ?  Queer-street  ?  Do  you  mean 
Vere-street  ?  Beer-street  ?  "  And  various 
other  streets  were  mentioned  with  names 
of  corresponding  sound. 

In  truth,  I  had  often  heard  my  father 
speak  of  his  being  "  in  Queer- street."  It 
was  his  way  of  describing  his  pecuniary 
difficulties,  and  his  embarrassed  condition 
generally.  By  some  strange  freak  of  the 
mind  the  words  had  forced  themselves  from 
my  lips,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  proper 
answer,  which,  at  the  moment,  I  could  by 
no  means  persuade  myself  to  utter. 

"Why,  it's  little  Doubleday,  as  I'm 
alive  !  What  on  earth  has  brought  the 
child  so  far  from  home  ?  " 

A  small-sized,  elderly  gentleman  was 
the  speaker  ;  with  something  of  the  figure, 
something  even  of  the  voice,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  face,  of  the  Punch  of  the  puppet- 
shows.  His  nose  was  especially  Punch- 
like— long,  drooping,  aquiline — with  a 
look  of  a  lobster-claw  about  it;  and  his 
chin  was  of  an  accordant  pattern.  He 
was  dressed  in  black,  however — in  lieu 
of  scarlet  and  yellow — and  from  his  fob- 
pocket  depended  a  bright  green  watch- 
ribbon,  with  a  heavy  bunch  of  seals  and 
keys.  My  eyes  were  fascinated  by  the 
ribbon  and  seals. 

Punch  laid  hands  upon  me,  and  took 
possession  of  me. 

What  was  about  to  become  of  me  ? 
Punch  and  the  Constable  !  I  found  myself 
incontinently  transferred  from  one  to  the 
other.  What  next?  Was  I  to  be  con- 
fronted by  a  yet  more  awful  figure,  taking 
a  prominent  share  in  the  street-drama  of 
Punch  and  Judy  ?  I  was,  if  that  were 
possible,  even  more  terrified  than  before. 

MOLLY  MAGUIRE  IN  AMERICA. 


Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
Mrs.  Molly  Maguire  was  a  personage  who 
made  some  little  noise  in  the  world — 
especially  the  Irish  world — a  noise  the 
echo  whereof  now  booms,  like  a  knell 
across  the  wide  Atlantic.  Until  the  judges 
went  on  that  memorable  commission,  which 


checked  the  widow  in  her  career,  she  had 
things  very  much  her  own  way  in  Ireland. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  great  Ribbon 
family,  employed  in  organised  resistance 
to  the  payment  of  rent.  When  at  the 
height  of  her  glory,  Mistress  Maguire 
established  a  complete  reign  of  terror. 
Landlords  naturally  became  absentees,  and 
employed  agents,  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Steuart 
Trench,  to  manage  their  property,  and  be 
shot  at  in  their  stead.  The  gentleman  just 
named  had  some  very  narrow  escapes ; 
never  stirred  unless  armed  to  the  teeth; 
and  having  plenty  of  courage  and  prudence, 
as  well  as  such  meed  of  popularity  as 
could  be  granted  to  an  agent,  contrived 
to  defy  Molly  Maguire,  and  lived,  despite 
that  ferocious  matron,  to  write  a  book 
about  her,  called  Realities  of  Irish  Life. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Molly — who 
blackened  her  face,  and  carried  pistols 
under  her  petticoats,  and  a  blunderbuss 
under  her  cloak — confined  her  attacks  to 
landlords,  agents,  bailiffs,  and  process- 
servers,  or  that  the  only  punishment  she 
inflicted  was  death.  She  laid  a  heavy 
hand,  with  a  stout  shillelagh  in  it,  over 
the  heads  and  shoulders  of  all  those  who 
in  any  way  aided  or  abetted  the  nefarious 
attempts  of  tyrannical  landlords  to  collect 
the  rent,  pretended  to  be  due  to  them. 
Heaviest  of  all  fell  bludgeon  or  gunstock 
on  those  debased  creatures,  lost  to  all  sense 
of  dignity  and  manhood,  who  ventured  to 
take  a  farm  from  which  had  been  evicted 
a  peasant  of  the  good  old  sort,  who  never 
paid  a  shilling  of  rent,  made  his  own 
potheen  on  the  premises,  solemnly  swore 
in  public  to  be  the  death  of  any  "gripper" 
who  durst  lay  hands  on  him,  and  who 
walked  about  full  of  whisky  and  mischief, 
with  the  butt  of  an  immense  horse-pistol 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket.  The  thought 
that  the  happy  homestead,  once  occupied 
by  a  valuable  citizen  of  this  type,  should 
be  wrested  from  him,  and  handed  over  to 
a  paltry  slave,  shabby  enough  to  pay  his 
rent  regularly,  was  too  much  for  Mrs. 
Maguire's  sense  of  propriety.  The  mean 
fox  who  had  crept  into  the  den  of  the 
evicted  lion  was  warned  to  get  out  of  it — 
and,  if  a  prudent  creature,  generally  obeyed 
the  summons  at  once.  Molly  Maguire's 
petticoat  was  the  banner  of  what  has  been 
facetiously  described  as  a  "free  soil"  party 
— enforcing  its  decrees  by  an  organised 
system  of  assassination.  At  last  certain 
parts  of  the  country — notably  Tipperary, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  King's  and  Queen's 
County — grew  almost  uninhabitable.  Then 
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came  the  commission — at  once  shrieked 
against  as  a  "second  bloody  assize*' — 
which  apparently  did  its  work  well ;  for, 
since  that  very  salutary  '.'thinning"  of  the 
assassins  who  infested  Ireland,  agrarian 
outrages  have  been  few  and  far  between, 
and  life  in  the  more  primitive  counties  has 
been  made,  not  only  possible,  but  pleasant 
and  profitable. 

But  where  was  Mrs.  Maguire  ?  Whither 
did  she — with  her  crape  visor,  her  green 
collars,  scarfs,  and  insignia,  her  bunched- 
up  gown,  and  her  red  cloak — betake  her- 
self ?  She  went  to  America.  Who  took 
her  over  ?  Mr.  Boucicault  ought  to  know. 
Perhaps  it  was  Danny  Man,  or  one  of  the 
wicked  Squireens — by-the-way,  why  is  a 
Squireen  always  wicked  ?  —  who  eloped 
with  Molly,  married,  and  settled  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  that 
Molly  was  there  last  year — in  fact,  had 
been  there  any  time  these  twenty  years. 
Marks  of  her  handiwork  were  common 
enough  in  Schuylkill  County.  It  is  said 
that  where  Attila's  charger  put  down  his 
hoof  no  grass  grew ;  but  where  Mrs.  Ma- 
guire put  down  her  "  brogan,"  there  was 
an  ugly  mark — a  corpse.  Outrage  followed 
outrage,  till  the  coal  regions  of  Penn- 
sylvania became  a  byword  of  terror. 
Wives  trembled  as  their  husbands  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  visiting  the 
mining  districts.  People  feared  to  stir 
out  after  dark,  and  never  budged  by 
broad  daylight  without  a  pistol — which 
availed  them  little  if  the  assassins  got 
the  first  shot,  as  they  invariably  did. 
Moreover,  as  Molly  grew  smarter  by 
her  residence  in  America,  she  employed 
a  more  powerful  agency.  In  primitive 
Tipperary,  a  "job"  was  frequently  en- 
trusted to  one,  or  at  most  two  persons ; 
but  Transatlantic  Molly  had  learned  to  read 
in  America,  and  to  place  her  trust  in  big 
battalions.  Her  work  was  not  effected  by 
a  solitary  ruffian  lurking  under  a  hedge, 
but  by  gangs  of  assassins,  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  in  number,  who  surrounded  the 
house  of  the  victim,  if  they  could  not 
catch  him  abroad,  and  did  him  to  death 
then  and  there.  Molly  ruled  over  town- 
ship and  shanty.  She  controlled  elections, 
and  nominated  judges.  Those  who  differed 
with  her  seriously  died — shot,  or  prodded 
to  death  with  equal  certainty  in  a  narrow 
glen,  or  in  the  broad  highway.  Molly 
was  "high  boss,"  her  slaves  were  "big 
men — prominent  citizens  in  their  location." 
Her  creatures  were  chiefs  of  police,  con- 


stables, and  commissioners ;  and  one  of 
them  was  almost  on  the  judicial  bench 
itself.  Molly  Maguire,  luckily  for  Schuyl- 
kill County  and  the  States  generally,  did 
not,  however,  quite  get  upon  the  bench,  but 
she  was  everywhere  else.  Her  petticoat 
flaunted  in  high  places.  Molly  wore  her 
diamonds  and  sported  her  satin.  She  went 
up  to  New  York  in  holiday-time,  and,  to 
the  credit  of  her  digestion  be  it  mentioned, 
ate  through  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  with  commendable  per- 
severance. On  one  occasion  cited  by  Mr. 
Franklin  B.  Growen,  a  meeting  took  place 
between  some  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  Molly,  at 
which  large  sums  of  money  were  paid  to 
secure  her  vote,  to  turn  the  tide  of  a  state 
election.  Molly  was,  of  course,  the  friend 
of  the  working  man.  She  had  advocated 
"  Fixity  of  Tenure,"  combined  with  the 
non-payment  of  rent  in  Ireland,  and  in  her 
Transatlantic  home  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  pitman  against  the  "  boss  "  miner. 
Her  argument  was  a  pistol,  she  prevailed 
over  good  men  and  true,  and  her  name 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  Schuylkill 
hills,  till  a  man  was  found  to  tear  off  her 
mask,  and  expose  the  hideous  features 
beneath — to  rend  the  cloak  and  disclose 
the  blunderbuss. 

Mr.  Gowen  had  long  suspected  the 
existence  of  Molly,  but  was  puzzled  how 
to  discover  her.  There  is  an  unfortu- 
nate resemblance  between  certain  parts 
of  Ireland,  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  the 
Abruzzi,  and  the  island  of  Sicily.  In 
some  of  these  places  there  prevails,  and  in 
the  rest  prevailed  until  recently,  a  feeling 
for  which  civilised  beings  are  at  a  loss  to 
account.  It  is  sympathy  with  crime.  In 
the  bad  old  days  of  Tipperary ;  in  the  worst 
times  of  Roman  brigandage  ;  in  the  Sicily 
of  the  present  moment;  in  Schuylkill 
County  a  year  or  two  since,  a  strange 
public  sympathy  protected  a  murderer. 
At  first  sight  this  perversion  of  pity  might 
appear  to  be  a  desire  to  shield  a  man  who 
had  unwittingly  fallen  into  crime ;  but  a 
little  closer  inspection  shows  it  to  arise 
from  a  detestable  state  of  public  opinion, 
due  partly  to  fellow-feeling,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree  to  fear.  Molly  Maguire  and 
Mafia  frighten  people  to  death ;  and  the 
objection  to  the  hanging  of  scoundrels, 
entertained  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Italy,  prevents  justice  being  done. 
Hence,  the  entire  population  seems  in- 
fected with  crime.  In  the  Pennsylvanian 
mining:  districts  law  and  order  had  come 
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to  an  end,  when  Mr.  Growen  determined 
to  employ,  not  the  regular  agents  of  the 
law,  but  a  detective  from  a  remote  agency. 
He  knew  that  Molly  was  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  mountains,  and  he  determined  to 
unearth  her.  He  knew,  also,  that  "  it  could 
only  be  done  by  secret  detectives  ;  "  having 
had  "  enough  experience,  both  as  a  lawyer 
and  as  the  head  of  a  very  large  corpora- 
tion, to  know  that  the  public  municipal 
detectives,  employed  by  the  police  autho- 
rities of  the  cities,  who  operate  only  for 
rewards,  are  the  last  persons  to  whom 
could  be  entrusted  "  a  serious  and  difficult 
enterprise.  "Whereupon  he  applied  to 
the  National  Detective  Agency  of  Allan 
Pinkerton,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Pinkerton's 
plan  was  simple  :  "  I  will  secure  an  agent, 
or  an  officer,"  said  he,  "to  ferret  out  the 
existence  of  this  society.  Whoever  I  get 
is  to  be  paid  so  much  a  week,  no  matter  if 
he  finds  out  nothing.  He  is  bound  to  me 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take  a 
reward  for  his  services  from  anybody ;  and, 
if  he  spends  five  years  and  obtains  nothing 
in  the  way  of  information,  he  must  have, 
every  month  or  every  week,  exactly  the 
same  compensation  as  if  every  week 
he  had  traced  a  new  murder,  and  every 
month  had  discovered  a  new  conspiracy. 
He  is  never  to  gain  pecuniarily  by  the 
success  of  his  undertaking ;  but,  as  a 
man  who  goes  into  this  organisation  as  a 
detective  takes  his  life  in  his  own  hands, 
I  will  send  no  man  on  this  mission  of 
yours,  Mr.  Gowen,  unless  it  be  agreed 
beforehand,  and  I  can  tell  him  so,  that  he 
never  is  to  be  known  in  connection  with 
the  enterprise."  Upon  these  terms  was 
engaged  James  McParlan,  a  young  Irish- 
man and  a  Catholic — only  six  or  seven  years 
domiciled  in  the  United  States — and,  it  was 
said,  "  eminently  qualified  by  his  peculiarly 
Irish  accomplishments  "  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  those  among  whom  he  was  sent. 
The  terms  of  his  engagement  throw  a 
carious  and  by  no  means  pleasant  light 
upon  the  tenure  of  a  life  in  America.  He 
was  to  become  one  of  the  followers  of 
Molly  Maguire,  and  to  discover  the  inmost 
secrets  of  that  lady's  establishments.  But 
his  employers  distinctly  pledged  that  he 
should  under  no  circumstances  be  called 
as  a  witness.  He  was  to  obtain  know- 
ledge. 

The  success  of  this  scheme  was  perfect. 
McParlan  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
autumn  of  1873,  and  within  six  months 
had  so  far  won  the  confidence  of  the 
people    against  whom  he  was  to   work, 


that  he  was  elected  a  member  of  their 
secret  association.  Apart  from  the  main 
object  of  discovering  the  inmost  rami- 
fications of  the  society,  the  duty  of 
McParlan  was  to  find  out  when  a  murder 
was  planned,  and  to  give  such  notice  to 
the  head  of  the  armed  police  force,  as 
might  save  the  life  of  the  intended  victim, 
and  enable  the  police  to  arrest  every  man 
engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  the  offence. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
evidence  given  by  him  and  others  at  the 
recent  trials,  his  life  was  uneasy  enough. 
Accepted  from  his  "peculiarly  Irish  ac- 
complishments "as  a  genuine  child  of 
Molly,  he  was  yet  a  new-comer,  and,  as 
such,  was  watched  by  the  older  hands 
with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  For  a  long 
while  he  was  not  permitted  to  penetrate  to 
the  inner  councils  of  the  body  of  which  he 
was  anacknowledgedmember.  Thiscaution 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  risks 
run  by  the  children  of  Molly  are  neither 
few  nor  slight.  "  Accessory  before  the 
fact "  has  an  ugly  ring,  and  men  in  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  importance  were  at  the 
mercy  of  an  informer.  Wherefore  a  sharp 
eye  was  kept  upon  McParlan,  and  that 
ingenious  and  "  accomplished "  young 
Irishman  was  not  unfrequently  placed  in 
the  position  with  which  Vidocq  was  toler- 
ably familiar — that  of  a  suspected  accom- 
plice. It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
situation  of  a  person  endeavouring  to  com- 
municate with  friends  and  accomplices  out- 
side of  the  company  watching  him,  should 
have  been  most  vividly  painted  by  two 
writers  of  different  countries,  entirely  dis- 
similar in  style  and  character  of  work — 
Farquhar  and  Eugene  Sue.  In  The  Incon- 
stant, Young  Mirabel  is  beguiled  into  a  den 
of  infamy,  and  when  he  is  confronted  by  a 
gang  of  miscreants,  for  the  first  time  realises 
his  danger.  He  feels  that  his  money  is  to 
be  taken,  and  that  his  life  will  be  sacrificed. 
He  has  with  him,  however,  a  faithful  page, 
and,  turning  towards  the  outlaw^,  he  ad- 
dresses them  as  if  unaware  of  their  true 
character.  He  shakes  them  by  the  hand, 
presents  one  with  his  watch,  and  another 
with  his  purse;  he  is  "hail-fellow  well 
met"  with  them;  he  invites  them  to  join 
him  in  a  carouse,  and  offers  to  send  his 
page  for  wine.  The  outlaws  consent,  and 
he  says  to  his  page  (Oriana  in  disguise), 
"  Here,  page,  take  this  key  and  go  to  my 
butler;  order  him  to  send  half-a-dozen 
flasks  of  the  red  Burgundy,  marked  a 
thousand,  and  be  sure  you  make  haste." 
Oriana,    her   woman's   wit  quickened  by 
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the  danger  of  her  inconstant  lover,  flies 
to  Captain  Duretete,  who  understands  the 
"  half-dozen  flasks  of  red  Burgundy  "  to 
signify  half-a-dozen  soldiers  of  that  "  red  " 
regiment  which  numbered  a  thousand  men. 
After  breathless  suspense  the  page  returns, 
and  in  answer  to  the  frantic  demand,  "  The 
•wine,  boy,  the  wine  !  "  answers,  '?  Coming, 
sir,"  and  tbe  tramp  of  armed  men  is  heard. 
Then  the  entrapped  man  grows  bold.  He 
pulls  one  outlaw  by  the  nose,  and  cuffs 
another  on  the  ear,  and  the  soldiers  enter 
and  march  them  off  to  jail.  This  incident 
is  not  due  to  the  fertile  invention  of 
Earquhar,  who  confesses  it  to  be  matter- 
of-fact — "  an  adventure  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Chastillon  in  Paris." 

Those  who  have  read  that  wonderful 
romance,  The  Mysteries  of  Paris,  will  re- 
collect the  determination  with  which  the 
schoolmaster  clings  to  Rodolph,  after  the 
burglary  at  the  house  in  the  Allee  des 
Veuves  is  decided  upon.  Rodolph's  trap 
is  not  quite  ready,  and  the  wary  brigand 
disconcerts  him  by  insisting  on  performing 
the  job  that  very  night ;  and  also  that  the 
"  new  chum  "  shall  not  go  out  of  his  sight 
till  it  is  done.  His  anxiety  is  terrible.  If 
he  lets  slips  this  opportunity  for  capturing 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  important  secrets 
in  his  possession,  the  ruffian  will  hence- 
forth be  on  his  guard,  and  will  possibly 
disappear  altogether.  Confiding  somewhat 
in  luck,  and  more  in  his  own  courage  and 
address,  he  agrees  to  remain  with  his 
hideous  companions,  who  wish  him  to 
drive  with  them  in  a  fiacre  to  the  Champs 
Elysees.  His  fidus  Achates — the  funnily- 
named  Sir  Walter  Murph — is  in  a  neigh- 
bouring cabinet  of  the  restaurant  at  Bercy, 
where  the  conversation  takes  place,  and  he 
addresses  himself  at  once  to  the  task  of 
communicatiDg  with  him,  but  is  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  vigilance  of  the  school- 
master and  the  Chouette.  As  they  are  to 
ride  in  a  cab  through  the  rain  he  proposes 
to  smoke.  They  have  no  objection.  Then 
he  will  go  and  buy  cigars  ;  but  the  school- 
master sends  the  one-eyed  woman  for 
them.  "  "What  a  treasure  she  is,"  says  the 
schoolmaster,  "she  would  go  through  fire 
for  me."  "Apropos  of  fire,  it  is  not  very 
warm  here,"  replies  Rodolph ;  and,  hiding 
his  hands  under  his  blouse,  as  if  to  warm 
them,  scribbles  a  hasty  note.  The  next 
thing  is  to  get  the  note  to  its  destination. 
He  approaches  the  window  ;  but  the 
schoolmaster  is  at  his  elbow.  He  pretends 
it  has  left  off  raining,  and  proposes  to 
walk  till  they  find  a  cab ;   but  the  school- 


master insists  on  sending  for  one.  He 
tries  to  pass  out  last ;  but  his  friends  are 
"  too  polite  "  for  him  ;  but,  at  last,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  dropping  the  paper  from  the  cab- 
window,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  picked  up  by  the  proper  person.  This 
expedient  is  to  be  found  in  the  memoirs 
of  Vidocq — the  great  thieftaker  having 
adopted  a  similar  plan  to  communicate 
with  his  wife.  Vidocq,  however,  shines 
less  as  a  narrator  than  as  a  detective, 
and  his  prosy  account  is  much  indebted 
to  the  genius  who  threw  it  into  a  dramatic 
form. 

Like  Young  Mirabel  and  Rodolph, 
McParlan  found  his  position  exceed- 
ingly critical.  When  the  first  murder — 
brought  to  light  by  his  assistance — was 
decided  upon,  he  was  terribly  anxious 
to  warn  the  threatened  man ;  but,  from 
the  moment  he  was  admitted  into  the 
confidence  of  the  assassins,  they  never 
lost  sight  of  him.  It  was  on  the  morning 
of  August  31st,  1875,  that  McParlan, 
who  had  slept  the  night  before  with  one 
Michael  Doyle,  was  informed  by  him  that 
he,  with  some  others,  was  going  to  shoot 
a  mining  boss  at  a  place  called  Raven  Run. 
Doyle  borrowed  one  of  McParlan's  coats ; 
and  then  a  man,  known  as  Thomas  Hurley, 
came  in  and  instructed  Doyle  how  he 
should  go  about  his  work.  All  being 
arranged,  Hurley  remained  with  McParlan 
the  whole  of  the  day,  so  as  effectually  to 
prevent  him  from  communicating  with 
anyone.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day  Thomas  Sanger,  a  young 
English  boss-miner,  walked  out  of  his 
house,  at  Raven  Run,  to  go  to  his  daily 
work.  At  a  short  distance  from  his  house 
he  was  confronted,  in  the  broad  morning 
light,  by  one  of  a  band  of  five  assassins, 
who  fired  at  once,  and  shot  him  through 
the  arm.  Sanger  turned  to  run  round 
the  nearest  house,  and  was  met  by  a 
second  murderer,  planted  to  intercept  him. 
He  again  turned,  stumbled,  and  fell  upon 
the  ground,  just  as  the  leader  of  the 
assassins  came  up.  This  ruffian  instantly 
fired  his  revolver  into  him  as  he  lay,  and 
another  then  turned  him — as  he  lay  upon 
his  face — over  upon  his  back,  so  that  he 
could  expose  a  deadly  part  for  his  aim, 
and  then,  with  calm  deliberation,  selected 
a  vital  spot,  and  shot  him  as  he  lay  pros- 
trate upon  the  ground. 

At  the  sound  of  the  firing,  Mr.  Robert 
Heaton,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  colliery 
at  which  Sanger  was  employed,  who  had 
noticed  five  men  hanging  about  as  he  went 
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to  breakfast,  rushed  out  of  doors — pistol  in 
hand.  On  his  way  to  the  scene  of  the 
murder  he  met  his  superintendent,  wounded, 
bleeding,  and  striving  to  reach  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  Poor  Sanger  was  at  death's- 
door,  and  knew  it ;  but  he  was  made 
of  rare  stuff.  To  his  employer  the  brave 
fellow  only  said,  "Never  mind  me,  give  it 
to  them,  Bob."  His  wife,  from  whom  he 
had  only  just  parted,  next  rushed  out,  and 
found  her  husband  almost  at  the  last 
gasp.  She  had  only  time  to  hear  his  last 
faltering  accents  :  "Kiss  me,  Sarah,  for  I 
am  dying."  Mr.  Heaton,  who  seems  to 
have  displayed  as  much  courage  as  his  un- 
fortunate superintendent,  at  once  acted  on 
his  dying  request,  and  gave  chase  to  the 
assassins,  who  were  retreating  up  the  road, 
firing  at  them  "  as  deliberately  as  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  would  permit." 
Finding  the  shot  take  no  effect,  he  rested 
his  pistol  npon  a  stump,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  better  aim ;  but  it  was  all  of  no 
avail.  Only  one  of  the  assassins  returned 
Mr.  Heaton'sjfire — a  fellow  named  Munley, 
now  under  sentence  of  death.  Touching 
the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Heaton,  Mr.  Franklin 
B.  Gowen,  in  his  argument  at  the  trial  of 
Munley,  at  Pottsville,  expressed  opinions 
which,  in  an  English  court,  would  have 
not  improbably  produced  considerable  as- 
tonishment, coming  from  counsel  learned 
in  the  law.  "  If  Robert  Heaton,  that  morn- 
ing, instead  of  taking  with  him  a  five- 
barrelled  pistol  when  he  left  the  house, 
had  taken  a  rifle  carrying  sixteen  cartridges, 
and,  as  he  saw  the  men  retreating  up  the 
road,  had  rested  his  rifle  upon  the  stump, 
he  would  have  brought  every  one  of  the 
murderers  down  right  in  their  tracks,  as 
they  deserved  to  be  brought  down ;  but,  I 
am  free  to  say  here,  I  am  glad  they  were 
not.  The  punishment  meted  out  to  the 
murderer  by  being  shot  down  in  his  tracks, 
is  not  the  punishment  that  the  law  awards 
to  vindicate  the  ends  of  justice ;  nor  is 
it  the  proper  punishment  to  impose  upon 
the  felon,  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
others  from  the  commission  of  the  same 
offence." 

However,  Mr.  Heaton  did  not  take  his 
sixteen -stringed  rifle.  The  five  assassins 
for  the  time  being  got  clear  off,  and  at 
eight  o'clock  rushed — panting  with  the 
speed  of  their  flight — into  the  house  of 
Michael  Lawlor,  at  Shenandoah,  and  into 
the  presence  of  Hurley  and  McParlan,  the 
detective — who,  unable  to  prevent  the 
crime,  secured  the  punishment  of  its  per- 
petrators ;  for,  although  this  man  had  been 


engaged  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  he  should  never  be  called  upon  to 
give  evidence,  he  was  at  last  induced  to 
come  forward  and  demolish  the  fabric  of 
fictitious  alibi,  behind  which  the  friends  of 
the  murderers  had  hoped  to  screen  them. 
Social  position  and  political  influence  failed 
to  help  the  children  of  Molly  any  more." 
The  law  was  put  in  force  promptly.  Com- 
missioners, high  constables  of  boroughs, 
chiefs  of  police,  and  country  delegates  were 
arrested.  Schuylkill  County  arose  in  its 
might,  and  that  valuable  citizen,  Mr. 
Franklin  B.  Gowen,  knowing  he  had 
Molly  in  his  power,  exclaimed  exult- 
ingly: 

"  Then  we  knew  we  were  free  men.  Then 
we  cared  no  longer  for  the  Molly  Maguires. 
Then  we  could  go  to  Patsy  Collins,  the 
commissioner  of  this  county,  and  say  to 
him :  '  Build  well  the  walls  of  the  new 
addition  of  the  prison  ;  dig  the  foundations 
deep  and  make  them  strong ;  put  in  good 
masonry  and  iron  bars ;  for,  as  the  Lord 
liveth,  the  time  will  come  when,  side  by 
side  with  William  Love,  the  murderer  of 
Squire  G wither,  you  will  enter  the  walls 
that  you  are  now  building  for  others.' 
Then  we  could  say  to  Jack  Kehoe,  the 
high  constable  of  a  great  borough  in  this 
county  :  '  We  have  no  fear  of  you.'  Then 
we  could  say  to  Ned  Monaghan,  chief  of 
police,  and  murderer,  and  assassin  :  '  Be- 
hind you  the  scaffold  is  prepared  for  your 
reception.'  Then  we  could  say  to  Pat 
Conry,  commissioner  of  this  county :  '  The 
time  has  ceased  when  a  governor  of  this 
state  dares  to  pardon  a  Molly  Maguire — 
you  have  had  your  last  pardon.'  Then 
we  could  say  to  John  Slattery,  who  was 
almost  elected  judge  of  this  court :  '  We 
know  that  of  you  that  it  were  better  you 
had  not  been  born  than  that  it  should  be 
known.'  Then  all  of  us  looked  up.  Then, 
at  last,  we  were  free,  and  I  came  to  this 
county,  and  walked  through  it,  as  safely 
as  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
Philadelphia." 

Mr.  Gowen  is  well  entitled  to  his  triumph, 
for  he  has  worked  long  and  patiently,  and 
has  been  completely  successful.  He  has 
sown  the  seed  and  gathered  the  hemp  and 
twisted  the  rope  which,  as  the  months 
roll  on,  is  gradually  tightening  around 
the  throat  of  Molly,  for,  despite  political 
influence,  hard  cash,  and  unscrupulous 
perjury,  the  commonwealth  has  been  vic- 
torious in  all  the  trials  of  her  children.  The 
man  Munley  was  convicted  on  July  12th. 
Thomas  Duffy,  one   of  the   assassins   of 
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Tost — whose  murder  was  alluded  to  in 
All  the  Tear  Round* — was  found  guilty 
on  September  20th,  and  is  the  ninth  of 
Molly's  brood  now  lying  under  sentence  of 
death  in  the  Pennsylvanian  prisons.  More 
than  this  the  alibi-mongers  have  them- 
selves been  brought  to  justice.  For  a  time 
it  appeared  as  if  wholesale  perjury  would 
carry  the  day.  Molly  relied  upon  it  as 
infallible.  It  is  known  that  an  entire  line 
of  defence  was  prepared  for  the  man 
Doyle ;  witnesses  were  regularly  drilled. 
But  just  before  the  trial  the  intending 
perjurers  somehow  received  intelligence 
that  they  were  betrayed,  and  Doyle 
remained  without  any  defence  at  all.  To 
put  down  perjury  a  vigorous  prosecution 
was  resolved  upon ;  and  the  perjured  wit- 
nesses were  thunderstruck  at  being  them- 
selves arraigned  at  the  bar.  Meanwhile 
fresh  arrests  were  constantly  made.  Late 
in  September  Patrick  McKenna,  master 
of  the  Molly  Maguire  division  at  Summit 
Hill,  was  lodged  in  the  jail  at  Pottsville, 
on  a  charge  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder  of  Morgan  Powell,  in  1871.  '  All 
the  hidden  crimes  are  being  by  degrees 
brought  to  light ;  and  only  now  and  then 
does  Molly  attempt  her  old  tricks.  In 
August  a  witness  named  Miller  was  fired 
at;  a  sign  that  the  old  leaven  has  not 
quite  died  out.  Perhaps  the  most  effectual 
engine  for  abolishing  Molly  is  the  general 
prosecution  of  perjured  witnesses.  One 
day  in  October  fourteen  persons  were 
sentenced  at  Pottsville  as  accessories  to 
murder,  or  perjurers  to  screen  the  actual 
perpetrators.  Some  of  the  prisoners  sen- 
tenced have  filled  high  office  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  in  the  temple  of  Molly  Maguire. 
Kehoe,  county  delegate  of  Schuylkill,  and 
Canning,  county  delegate  of  Northumber- 
land, have  been  sentenced  to  seven  years 
each,  for  conspiracy  to  murder ;  Donnelly, 
county  treasurer  of  Schuylkill,  to  two 
years  as  accessory  after  the  fact,  and  so 
on.  The  ruling  spirits  of  the  family  are 
thus  safe  under  lock  and  key ;  and  those 
of  their  subordinates  who  are  yet  at 
liberty  are  "clearing  out"  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  and  see  in  "every  bush  an 
officer."  Molly,  if  not  utterly  killed — and 
her  vitality  is  very  remarkable — is,  at 
least,  severely  scotched.  It  is  wonderful 
to  those  who  know  the  tardy  course  of 
justice  in  America,  that  chastisement 
should    have    followed    so    promptly   on 


*  All  the  Yeak,  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  15, 
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discovery.  But  what  i3  more  wonderful 
still,  is  the  fact,  that  such  a  condition  of 
society  should  have  existed,  until  yester- 
day, in  one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 


LEARNING  TO  COOK  WITH  THE 
POOR.* 

IN   FIVE    PARTS.      PART   I.      AT   AN   ARTISAN'S 
HOME. 

A  bright  thought,  an  inspiration  even, 
flashed  upon  Parisina. 

"  To  see  if  we  can  teach  an  artisan's 
wife  to  cook,"  she  cried,  "  shall  we  not  go 
and  see  her  cooking  ?  " 

"It  is  admirable,"  Parisina  was  told. 
"  Let  it  be  done." 

The  next  thing  was  to  consider  how  an 
artisan's  wife  could  be  reached.  She  was 
not  wanted  to  be  prepared,  and  thereby  to 
be  on  parade.  Tet  must  she  be  subject 
to  no  sense  of  impertinent  intrusion ;  of 
wounds  dealt,  anywhere,  to  pride  or  sen- 
sibility. The  matter  had  tough  points  to 
it. 

"  I  think  I  can  get  over  them  all," 
Parisina,  somewhat  complacently,  con- 
cluded. "  I  know  a  working  bookbinder; 
a  widow.  By  the  craft  of  her  hands  she 
earns  her  own  living,  she  helps  to  earn 
her  epileptic  daughter's,  she  has  done  the 
same  for  years.  Shall  her  small  castle  be 
the  first  to  be  scaled  ?  " 

It  was  arranged ;  and  an  excursion  took 
place  to  the  heart  of  Mid-London,  and  to 
a  court  in  it,  pinched,  narrow,  high ;  sown 
with  dull  grays  and  blacks  from  fog  and 
rain ;  forbidding,  heart-grieving,  unwhole- 
some. Taking  a  particular  house  in  this 
court,  we  entered  an  apartment  fourteen 
feet  square,  perhaps,  nine  feet  high ;  a 
cubic  space  that  filled  the  purposes  of  bed- 
room, parlour,  kitchen,  workshop,  scullery. 
It  was  crowded  with  shelves  of  closely- 
stowed  bundles  and  baskets  and  band- 
boxes ;  with  gowns  and  other  garments 
hung  up  on  nails ;  with  work-tools  and 
work-appliances ;  with  packets  of  books 
bound ;  with  packets  of  books  come  in  for 
binding.  It  was  blocked  up  by  a  huge 
bookbinding-press,  with  its  iron  wheel; 
by  a  long  cutting-counter  on  tressels ;  by 
a  sack  of  paper  strips  (for  careful  sorting 
and  subsequent  sale)  ;  by  a  poor  bed,  eked 
out  by  chairs  to  make  it  wide  enough  for 
its  two  occupants.     As  for  the  domestic 
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life  of  it,  it  was  there  in  a  cupboard,  con- 
taining crockery,  ironmongery,  glass,  linen, 
cooking-implements,  food ;  in  a  fragile  table 
half  a  yard  wide  and  a  yard  long ;  in  two 
or  three  chairs  ;  in  some  time-stained  por- 
traits and  ornaments  upon  the  mantel-shelf; 
in  a  water-tap  and  sink  ;  and  in  a  fire  that 
was  lighted  in  a  very  fair,  well-hobbed,  con- 
venient kitchen-range. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Parisina,  keen  on  these  last 
points.  "  Ton  have  a  tap  and  sink,  and  you 
have  a  kitcb  en-range  with  an  oven  !  Why, 
you  can  cook  anything  you  like,  capitally  ! 
It's  not  usual,  is  it?" 

"  It's  usual  in  this  house,"  answered  the 
bookbinder,  quietly.  "  There's  six  sets  of 
us  living  here,  and  I  think  we  all  have  it, 
except  in  one  room,  may  be.  And  a  oven 
is  a  great  felicity,  I  must  say.  A  very  great 
felicity." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  our 
bookbinder  continued,  ruminatingly,  and 
with  a  touch  of  humour  struggling  to  the 
surface : 

"  Yes,  a  oven  is  a  great  felicity.  And  it's 
the  most  so — at  those  times,  when  you've 
got  anything  to  cook  ! " 

The  little  pleasantry  answered  Parisina's 
purpose  excellently.  "  Come  now,"  she 
said,  "  don't  mind  anything  or  anybody, 
but  be  so  good  as  to  cook  what  you  were 
going  to  cook  for  to-day's  dinner,  exactly 
as  if  you  were  alone.     Now,  will  you  ?  " 

There  came  restraint;  with  a  graver 
face ;  with  downcast  eyes. 

"  You  have  only  to  think  nobody  is 
here,"  urged  Parisina,  eagerly  persuasive. 

A  quick  look  passed  between  mother  and 
daughter;  there  were  two  grave  faces;  there 
was  not  yet  the  courage  to  reply. 

"  Come  now  ;  just  say,  as  a  beginning, 
what  you  were  going  to  have  ?  " 

This  brought  it  out. 

"  No  dinner  at  all,  to-day,"  confessed  the 
mother. 

"No  ;  no  dinner  at  all,  to-day," repeated 
the  daughter. 

And,  having  got  this  confession  off 
their  minds,  the  poor  souls  looked  quite 
beaming. 

It  was  an  odd  check  to  the  undertaking. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  in  Learning  to  Cook,  a 
first  essential  was  that  there  should  be 
something  on  which  to  learn;  and  here 
was  a  day  stumbled  upon  in  the  calendar, 
on  which  cooking  never  had  a  thought ! 

However,  there  was  a  way  out  of  it. 
Parisina,  with  her  impulsiveness  and  pre- 
cipitation, made  haste  to  show  it. 

"I  shall  go  out  and  get  a  dinner,"  she 


cried.  "  I  daresay  I  shall  find  a  butcher's 
close  by ;  I'll  not  be  long." 

There  was  opposition,  of  course.  But 
Parisina  insisted,  dashed,  out  for  a  little 
shopping,  and  speedily  returned. 

"Here  are  two  mutton-chops,"  said 
Parisina.  "  Now,  please  ;  what  will  vou 
do  ?  " 

A  little  consideration  followed;  during 
which  the  chops  were  turned  from  side  to 
side,  their  points  were  duly  scrutinised  and 
mastered. 

"  Well !  "  was  the  bookbinder's  dictum, 
at  last,  "  as  these  chops  is  rather  thick, 
and  as  I  have  a  oven,  I  think  I  should 
decide  to  bake  them.  I  should  slice  up 
some  cold  potatoes  (supposing  I  had  any) 
and  lay  them  at  the  bottom  of  my  little 
pan ;  then  I  should  lay  the  chops  at  the 
top,  upon  them,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  they  would  be  done  beautiful.  I  lose 
my  dripping  that  way,  I  know,  because,  of 
course,  it  all  goes  into  my  potatoes  ;  but 
then  we've  got  the  nourishment  in  the 
potatoes,  and  don't  you  think  that's  much 
the  same  ?  " 

The  question  required  consideration, 
and  some  subsequent  reflection ;  the  thing 
being  a  good  bit  of  a  twist  and  turn-out 
from  the  culinary  groove  usual.  Mutton- 
chops  baked  !  Was  it  orthodox,  from  any 
point  of  view  ?  Yes,  in  close  kitchen- 
ranges  (those  used  for  "  demonstration  " 
at  South  Kensington,  and  longed  for  by 
the  most  capable  and  natty  housewives) 
all  joints  of  meat  are  baked  perforce :  to 
toast  and  to  roast  being  both  almost  im- 
possible. Was  there,  then,  anything  in 
the  baking  of  a  mutton-chop  that  placed 
it  in  the  "  wilful  waste  and  wof ul  want  " 
category,  and  that  ought  to  be  brought  to 
a  full  stop  ? 

Parisina,  to,  settle  it,  made  prompt  in- 
quiry :  "Isn't  there  a  more  economical  way 
of  cooking  ?     Doesn't  baking  waste  ?  " 

"  Well !  "  was  the  answer,  "  if  I  had 
to  send  out  to  a  baker's  it  would  cost 
three  halfpence — though  even  that  is 
cheaper,  many  times,  than  lighting  a  fire 
to  us  poor  people — and  I  shouldn't  think 
of  it.  I  couldn't !  But  having  a  oven — 
which  it  adds  greatly  to  your  comfort — 
I  don't  know  but  what  baking  isn't  as 
good  as  anything.  You  see,  if  I  put  my 
chops  on  to  my  little  gridiron  I  should 
lose  all  my  fat— it  would  go  into  the  fire. 
If  I  put  them  in  the  frying-pan — well, 
that's  rather  too  much  fat  for  me  and  my 
daughter  :  she's  delicate,  you  see,  having 
sometimes  twenty  fits  a  day.     So  I  don't 
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see  that  there's  much  else  left,  do  you  ? 
Besides,  when  my  dinner  is  in  my  oven,  I 
can  go  on  with  my  work.  Except  a  tarn 
now  and  then,  it  wants  no  attention,  and 
that  of  itself  is  something." 

Agreed.  The  arguments  were  to  the 
point,  and  we"  owned  ourselves,  so  far, 
convinced. 

"  Now,  your  fire,  as  it  is  now,"  was  the 
next  question  ;  "  would  that  be  big  enough 
to  do  your  baking  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  bookbinder.  "  You 
see,  I  didn't  expect  to  have  any  cooking 
to-day " — with  a  grateful  look  at  the 
chops,  as  she  put  them  on  a  small,  clean 
dish — "  so  my  fire  is  only  big  enough  to 
keep  my  glue-pot  going,  which  I'm  obliged 
always  to  have  ready  for  my  work.  So," 
she  added,  "  I  shouldn't  cook  these  to-day, 
if  I  were  left  to  myself.  I  should  plan  my 
firing,  and,  maybe,  cook  them  to-morrow." 

They  were  not  to  be  cooked  that  day, 
on  any  account.  They  were  to  be  left  for 
free  choice,  for  appetite,  and  opportunity. 
It  would  be  better  to  have  a  new  trial,  in 
a  new  direction. 

"  Would  fish,  now,  be  a  good  thing  to 
do  at  once,  with  your  fire  pretty  nearly  as 
it  is,  and  with  strange  eyes  looking  on  ?  " 

Tes,  fish  would  be  a  good  thing,  and 
so  would  a  pound  of  potatoes  to  cook 
with  them.  There  was  only  the  second 
shopping  to  be  done,  therefore,  and  cook- 
ing began. 

"  It  is  a  plaice,  you  see,"  said  the  book- 
binder, holding  the  fish  up  for  the  admira- 
tion of  her  daughter,  "  and  it's  a  very  nice 
one.  But  I'll  do  my  potatoes  first,  they'll 
take  the  longest  to  cook,  and  then  all  will 
be  ready  at  once.  I  shall  peel  them — see 
— keeping  the  peel  as  thin  as  I  can ;  and 
as  each  one  is  peeled  I  shall  drop  it,  like 
this,  into  this  bowl  of  water.  Now  I  shall 
throw  that  water  away,  and  draw  fresh — 
see — and  I  shall  wash  them  again.  It 
will  be  better,  too,  as  we  want  our  cooking 
done  soon,  to  cut  them  in  half,  they  will 
only  take  half  the  time  to  do.  Now  I 
take  a  third  water — always  three  waters 
for  potatoes,  as  I  have  a  sink — and  wash 
them  again ;  and  now  I  put  them  in  the 
saucepan,  with  a  little  pinch  of  salt,  I  shut 
down  the  lid,  I  put  them  on — there  ! — and 
they've  only  got  to  boil." 

There  was  a  smile — the  smile  of  ac- 
complishment— on  the  bookbinder's  face, 
but  there  was  bafflement  on  Parisina's. 
The  potatoes  were  being  cooked  as  pro- 
perly as  if  they  had  been  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  richest  person  in  the  land ;  and  yet 


they  were  out  there,  in  a  by -court,  in 
a  back-room,  and  the  cook  was  only  a 
wretchedly-poor  old  artisan  widow  !  How- 
ever (the  thought  flashed  in),  let  things 
go  on  till  we  came  to  the  tackling  of  the 
plaice.  It  was  to  be  fried,  the  bookbinder 
said,  for  she  had  a  little  dripping ;  and 
when  fish-frying  was  entered  upon,  we 
should  come  to  a  department  that  would 
try  resources  and  skill  both.  Therefore 
we  reserved  comment,  and  waited  for  the 
next  move. 

"  And  now  for  my  plaice,"  went  on  the 
bookbinder.  "  It  is  cleaned — the  fishmonger 
has  done  that — so  I've  only  got  to  cut  it, 
like  this,  into  smaller  pieces  ;  because,  as 
it  is,  it  is  too  big  for  my  pan.  And, 
there  !  I'll  just  give  them  that  much  of  a 
wash  ;  I'll  shake  the  water  off,  so  ;  and  to 
make  them  as  dry  as  possible,  I'll  wrap 
them  up,  in  this  way,  in  this  clean  cloth. 
There  !  And  now  I'll  leave  them  while  I 
get  my  pan  ready,  and  put  in  my  fat.  It 
must  be  hot,  you  know,  first ;  and  it'll 
take  two  or  three  minutes  to  do  it." 

Twofold  became  Parisina's  bafflement 
and  wonder.  It  was  hard  to  hold  the  rein 
tight  enough  to  keep  her  from  vocal 
ebullition.  She  would  like  to  know,  she 
felt,  and  afterwards  confessed,  where  she 
could  see  plaice  prepared,  better  than  she 
was  seeing  it  prepared.  But  she  retained 
her  discretion ;  she  was  prevailed  upon  still 
to  be  talked  to,  and  to  use  her  eyes. 

"  I  mustn't  take  my  potato-saucepan  off 
yet  a  while,"  chatted  on  the  bookbinder. 
"  I  must  let  it  get  fairly  on  the  boil,  and 
then  I  can  put  it  on  the  side,  and  it  will 
keep  boiling  very  well.  And  I  can  set  my 
frying-pan  on  far  enough,  as  it  is,  to  heat 
my  fat.  There.  So  now  I'll  put  my  plates 
in  the  oven  to  get  hot;  there  they  are. 
And  I'll  be  getting  my  flour  out,  to  flour 
my  fish ;  for  I  must  flour  it,  you  know, 
before  I  put  it  in  the  pan." 

"Now,  did  you  notice  my  flour-bin?" 
asked  the  good  woman,  as  she  turned  from 
her  cupboard.  "  There  it  is."  It  was  a 
small  preserved  ginger  jar.  "  And  that's 
my  salt-box."  A  round  glass  bottle. 
"  We  poor  people,  you  see,  have  to  put  up 
with  funny  things ;  but  somehow  we 
manage.  We  can  only  get  flour,  and  so 
on,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  you 
know  (for  things  would  turn  sour  in  our 
small  rooms,  with  no  pantries)  ;  and  even 
a  pound  of  flour  comes  to  twopence 
farthing  !  And  as  I  say,  it's  the  getting 
things  that's  our  trouble,  not  the  knowing 
where  to  put  them.    We  can  get  over  that, 
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dear  " — with  a  turn  to  her  daughter,  to 
confirm  her — "  and  nicely,  can't  we  ?  " 

The  acquiescence  came,  with  a  smile, 
though  with  some  sadness ;  and  then  the 
daughter  smiled  out  something  more. 
"  Mother,"  she  said,  gently,  invalid  as 
she  was,  "  where 's  your  cloth  ?  It's  not 
like  you  to  be  doing  what  you  are  doing 
now ! " 

Truth  to  say,  the  mother  was,  at  this 
stage,  departing  a  degree  or  two  from  high 
rule  and  superiority.  She  shall  be  her 
own  explanation. 

"  Ah  well,  my  dear,"  ran  her  cheery  cry, 
"■a  good  cook's  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
duster,  when  she  wears  a  apron  !  "  and  the 
vegetable-dish  she  had  just  reached,  for 
her  potatoes,  had  the  end  of  the  whisk  she 
was  beginning  to  give  it,  and  was  set  down 
upon  the  table  with  triumph. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  going  on,  "  my 
potatoes  is  getting  quite  right,  and  I  can 
draw  them  away  a  little,  and  put  on  my 
pan.  Next,  I'll  unroll  my  fish  out  of  the 
cloth — there  it  is.  I'll  flour  all  my  pieces, 
thickly — so ;  a  good  sprinkle,  and  put  them 
in.  They  won't  all  go,  you  see ;  no,  my 
pan's  small.  But  I'll  do  my  thick  bits  first, 
and  then  the  small  ones  won't  take  many 
minutes,  whilst  we're  eating  these.  As 
the  fat's  all  boiling,  even  the  biggest  will 
not  take  so  very  long.  A  few  minutes,  at 
most." 

And  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  few 
minutes,  seeing  that  all  preliminary  pre- 
parations were  concluded  ?  Parisina  was 
not  likely  to  be  at  a  loss.  With  a  hundred 
questions  bubbling,  she  was  delighted  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  one  or  two  of  them 
out. 

"  You  would  have  had  no  dinner  at  all, 
you  say,  to-day,"  she  began,  "  unless  this 
trouble  had  been  given  you ;  but  would 
you  mind  saying  what  it  was  you  had 
yesterday  ?  " 

The  signal,  instantly,  for  the  restraint 
again ;  the  graver  manner ;  and  lowered 
eyes. 

"  No  dinner  then,  either,"  came  out, 
finally. 

"Well  then,"  pursued  the  last  questioner, 
"  what  was  it  the  day  before  ?  " 

"  The  same." 

"  Oh  come !  But  I'll  go  on  with  my 
audacity,  now  I  have  begun  it.  What  is 
it  likely  to  be  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Just  the  same.     Nothing  different." 

All  other  inquiry  seemed  stamped  out 
by  this  hard  truth.  Yet — at  last — like  a 
trained   surgeon    who    must   handle   the 


injured  limb,  Parisina  rallied  herself  to 
renew  the  attack.  She  was  gentle,  as 
became  her. 

"  Then,"  she  ventured  out,  "  on  these 
days  when — when  you  have  no  time  for 
dinner,  I  suppose  you  get  a  little  lunch  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  bookbinder.  "  We  take 
a  slice  of  bread ;  and,  mostly,  I  go  out  and 
get  some  cheese." 

"Ah.  And  how  much  do  you  find  it 
economical  to  buy  at  once  ?  " 

"  A  pennyworth." 

"  Nonsense  !    That  cannot  be  enough  ! " 

A  contrast  to  the  returning  liveliness 
of  this,  was  the  quiet  endurance  of  the 
widow.  "  Well,  twopenny  worth  would  be 
better,"  she  said.  "  But  good  cheese  is 
dear ;  and  me  and  my  daughter  would 
rather  have  a  little  we  could  relish,  than 
a  big  piece  that  we  shouldn't  care  to 
eat.  And  then,"  which  brought  her  back 
to  be  bright  again,  "you  must  recollect 
that  most  days  we  treat  ourselves  to  a 
egg  a  piece  for  tea.  We  get  penny 
eggs  that  do ;  but,  even  there,  we 
should  get  better  if  we  could  afford  five 
farthings." 

"  Then  breakfasts  ?  Since  we  are  look- 
ing in  so  very  closely,  what  have  you  to 
say  of  breakfasts  ?  " 

"  They  are  the  same  every  day.  We  just 
have  coffee  ;  and  we  have  bread,  and  a 
little  butter." 

"  And  suppers  ?  " 

"Well,  at  suppers  we  feel  that  work  is 
over,  and  that  we  can  just  rest  a  bit ;  and 
we  generally  toast  ourselves  a  slice  of 
bread,  and  we  butter  it ;  or  perhaps,  for  a 
treat,  we  have  a  rasher  of  bacon,  and  put 
it  in  the  oven.  And  then  I  must  say,  too, 
that  at  suppers  we're  extravagant.  It's 
then  we  can  read  the  paper  a  bit,  or  any 
book  we  have  ;  and  I  must  say,  then,  we  do 
always  have  a  glass  of  beer." 

Ah  dear !  Yet,  in  another  minute,  so 
many-sided  was  Parisina's  mind,  another 
thought  flashed  upon  her.  Were  these 
artisans  using  the  food  they  did  get,  and 
the  food-money  they  did  spend,  to  the  best 
advantage  ?     She  put  it  straight. 

"  You  see,"  she  began, ' '  the  two  eggs  that 
you  have  to  eke  out  your  tea,  are  two- 
pence, and  the  cheese  you  get  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  dinner  is  a  penny  ;  threepence. 
Now,  couldn't  you  buy  meat  with  that 
threepence,  and  cook  it  into  a  savoury 
stew  ?  There  are  plenty  of  pieces  of 
meat  to  be  seen  for  sale  in  butchers' 
windows  ?  " 

"  Pieces  of  meat  ?  "  and  the  bookbinder 
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looked  round  from  her  plaice-slices,  to 
which  she  was  giving  a  skilful  turn. 
"  Oh  !  You  mean  block  ornaments  ! 
No,  thank  you.  They're  the  outside  cut- 
tings, they  are,  and  the  edges,  and  the 
trimmings  that  have  been  handled  and 
fingered,  and  handled  and  fingered  again. 
Me  and  my  daughter's  not  very  par- 
ticular ;  but  what  little  meat  we  do  have, 
we  like  to  have  fresh  and  good,  and 
we'd  rather  go  without  than  buy  that 
other  !  " 

To  have  to  hear  such  high  and  mighty 
heresy  !  such  open,  flagrant  justification 
for  the  tirades  against  the  extravagant 
wilfulness  of  the  poor,  and  the  most 
vehement  denunciations !  Of  course,  if 
people  are  too  dainty  to  eat  what  is 
within  their  means,  too  fine  to  bend  to 
circumstances,  too 

Speech  to  this  effect  would  have  gushed 
out,  turbulently,  had  not  Parisina  been 
held.  She  was  once  more  to  listen,  she 
was  warned ;  for  the  widow  was  turning 
from  her  watchful  shakes  of  her  fish  to 
put  in  a  word  she  had  been  too  emphatic 
to  put  in  before. 

"  Mind  you,"  it  was,  "we  do  have  stews, 
at  times,  and  very  nice  they  are.  And 
we  have  soups ;  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I 
make  them.  I  should  get  a  piece  of  the 
leg  of  beef,  say  two  pounds  ;  and  as  that's 
eightpence  a  pound,  that's  one  shilling  and 
fourpence.  Then  I  should  buy  a  penny- 
worth of  pot-herbs  (which  they  give  you 
mixed ;  a  little  carrot,  and  a  little  turnip, 
and  a  little  onion)  ;  and  I  should  scrape 
the  carrot,  because,  that  way,  they're  as 
nice  again,  and  I  should  put  in  a  little 
allspice,  and  thicken  with  rice,  or  sago,  or 
pearl-barley.  Then  that  would  be  good 
soup — nourishing.  And  it  would  come 
out  a  good  quart ;  and  would  feed  a  little 
family,  of  father,  and  mother,  and  four  or 
five  children,  with  plenty  of  bread  and 
potatoes." 

"  Costing  one  shilling  and  fivepence ; 
and  mounting  up,  with  the  rice,  and  bread, 
and  potatoes  you  mention,  to,  I  daresay, 
two  shillings;  which  would  be,  for  six: 
people,  exactly  fourpence  a  head  !  Now, 
you  and  your  daughter  only  spend  three- 
pence between  you,  so  that  won't  do.  But 
couldn't  you  buy  these  meat-pieces — these 
block  ornaments,  I  beg  your  pardon — 
and  make  a  soup  or  stew  that  should 
come  to  the  price  you  do  feel  justified  in 
spending?" 

"  No,"  said  the  bookbinder,  with  the 
firmness  of  knowing  all  about  it.     "  Those 


pieces  are  sold  at  eightpence  a  pound ;  the 
best  are  ninepence  and.  tenpence ;  half  a 
pound  of  the  eightpenny  would  be  very 
little,  cooked  anyway,  for  two  of  us,  me 
and  my  daughter,  and  I  don't  see  how 
it's  to  be  done.  I  wish  it  could,  for  my 
part,  and  I  wish  somebody  would  show 
me." 

The  bookbinder  shook  her  head,  as  she 
stooped  and  used  her  adroit  fork  in  her 
frying-pan  again ;  and,  for  that  matter, 
there  was  a  pretty  good  shake  given  to 
Parisina's.  Arithmetic  had  cooled  her. 
With  new  meat,  suitable  for  soups  and 
stews,  to  be  had  for  eightpence  a  pound, 
it  no  longer  seemed  fastidious  to  decline 
giving  the  same  price  for  meat  that  was 
dirty.  It  was  a  sad  outlook,  though,  for 
people  who  could  only  afford  three  half- 
pence a  piece  for  a  dinner.  Parisina  sighed 
with  sympathy. 

"  Well,"  was  the  next  question,  "  the  day 
you  do  have  meat  then  is " 

"  Sunday,"  and  the  widow  took  her 
potato-saucepan  off  the  hob,  emptied  it  of 
the  water,  and  put  it  back  again,  that  the 
potatoes  might  lie  in  it,  hot  and  dry,  now 
they  were  nearly  done.  "  And  except  that 
we  have  the  little  bit  that's  left  cold  on  a 
Monday,  we  never  think  of  meat  on  any 
other  day.  Now,  last  Sunday,  as  I  dare- 
say you'd  like  to  know,  I  bought  a  pound 
and  nine  ounces  of  beef,  one  shilling  and 
twopence ;  and  I  bought  three  pounds  of 
potatoes,  fourpence  halfpenny-^-one  shilling 
and  sixpence  halfpenny  altogether.  I  put 
my  potatoes  under  my  beef,  I  put  them  all 
in  my  pan,  in  my  oven ;  they  were  done 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  we  had  a 
splendid  dinner.  As  there  was  more  pota- 
toes than  we  could  eat,  we  warmed  them 
up  on  Monday,  and  they  helped  out  the 
bit  of  beef  left  upon  the  bone ;  and  there 
we  were." 

A  short  history ;  but,  without  doubt,  a 
complete  one.  Let  the  cost  be  soberly 
looked  at.  One  shilling  and  sixpence  for 
two  days'  dinners — (irrespective  of  the 
bread  that  must  have  been  the  accom- 
paniment)— is  fourpence  halfpenny  for 
each  poor  woman.  Bat  fourpence  half- 
penny a  day  is  more  than  can  be  afforded. 
To  lessen  this  too  great  cost,  then,  only 
three  halfpence  a  day  is  spent  on  the  mid- 
day meals  of  the  other  five  days  making 
up  the  week — reckoning  the  penny  egg 
that  fortifies  the  tea,  but  not  reckoning 
the  supper,  to  which  "snack,"  anyway, 
most  folks  would  think  themselves  en- 
titled— and  three  halfpence  a  day  comes, 
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for  the  two  people,  to  one  shilling  and 
threepence  in  the  five  days,  and  amounts, 
with  the  one  shilling  and  sixpence  half- 
penny, before  mentioned,  to  a  gross  total 
per  week  of  two  shillings  and  ninepence 
halfpenny.  Now  the  average  of  this  two 
shillings  and  ninepence  halfpenny  is  nearly 
fivepence  a  day,  or  twopence  halfpenny  a 
woman ;  and  is  it  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
savoury  roast  (or  bake)  on  one  day  of  the 
week,  its  shade  on  the  second,  and  a  make- 
shift on  all  the  rest  ?  But  Parisina  was 
wise  enough — from  previous  experience — 
to  make  no  judgment,  but  to  go  on  with 
the  few  questions  that  should  lead  up 
to  it. 

"  The  meat  that  you  have  for  Sundays 
is  not  always  beef,  I  suppose,  is  it  ?" 

"  No.  It  might  be  a  bit  of  the  breast 
of  mutton;  or  a  hand  of  pork;  or  sau- 
sages, which  I  should  bake  in  batter ;  or 
a  bit  of  neck  of  mutton  to  boil ;  or  a  bit 
which  I  should  cover  with  batter,  and 
bake,  and  call  toad -in -the -hole.  But 
they  all  cost  about  the  same,  except  the 
sausages,  which  is  cheaper.  For  the  rest, 
it's  all  according." 

"  And  do  you  know  a  cheap  supper  that 
would  be  nice  ?  " 

"Yes.  There's  a  Spanish  onion — three 
halfpence.  I  quarter  it,  boilit,  strain  off 
the  water,  chop  it  up,  put  a  little  butter 
and  pepper  and  salt  to  it;  and  then  we 
eat  it  with  bread.  And  it's  very  good. 
But  such  things  as  sheep's  reeds,  bullocks' 
honeycombs,  chitterlings,  tripe,  muggets, 
sheep's  brain,  faggots,  and  them,  they 
never  seemed  to  take  my  fancy." 

Parisina's  ear  was  caught  by  this  un- 
familiar list,  and  it  gave  hei  eye  a  sparkle. 
But  there  was  no  time  for  more. 

"  Ah,  see  ! "  cried  the  bookbinder.  "  My 
plaice  is  done  now,  lovely.  And  now  I'll 
take  my  pieces  out  with  my  fork — because 
I've  no  fish-slice,  you  know — and  I'll  put 
the  others  in  the  pan,  so  that  they  may 
be  gently  doing.  The  next  thing's  my 
potatoes.  There  they  are ;  and  now  they're 
turned  out  on  my  dish,  like  balls  of  flour, 
as  the  saying  is.  Now,  the  dinner  don't 
look  bad,  or  badly  cooked,  do  it  ?  " 

It  looked  excellent.  A  clean  cloth  had 
been  spread  upon  the  little  table,  some 
clean  plates  were  upon  it,  the  cutlery  was 
old  and  eccentric,  but  it  was  as  clean  as 
the  rest ;  and  the  only  thing  was  to  hope 
that  the  eating  would  be  as  enjoyable,  and 
to  walk  away. 

Parisina  burst  into  eager  speech,  though, 
before  the  court  was  well  out  of  view. 


"Muggets  ! "  she  said.  " Faggots,  chit- 
terlings, honeycombs,  reeds  !  There  must 
be  something  seen  of  these,  before  our 
lessons  are  concluded.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  find  them." 


A  NATIVE   GENTLEMAN. 


I  have  that  kind  of  feeling,  towards 
purists  of  the  grammarian  sect,  which 
leads  a  man  to  experience  great  surprise 
on  the  discovery  that,  for  once,  his  con- 
temned critic  stands  in  the  right  of  it. 
There  has  been  much  sneering  over  the 
expression  "  native  gentleman,"  and  I, 
with  others,  have  silently  scorned  the 
scorner.  The  words,  we  thought  to  our- 
selves, are  good  words,  and  their  combina- 
tion gives  an  idea  quite  distinct  and 
satisfactory.  Without  any  mistrust  I  set 
them  down  on  this  fair  sheet  of  paper, 
when  accident  had  recalled  a  memory 
which  I  venture  to  think  worth  reading 
in  an  idle  moment.  But  as  it  stands 
before  me,  I  suddenly  perceive  that  the 
phrase  is  indeed  equivocal;  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  describe  the  subject  of  this 
article.  With  no  better  clue  than  the 
title  to  guide  him,  a  reader  may  suppose 
that  I  design  to  treat  of  the  Adam  Bede 
or  the  John  Halifax  family ;  or  he  may 
hurry  to  the  conclusion  that  I  meditate  an 
essay  on  the  appointment  of  Hindoos  to 
the  magistracy — or  half-a-dozen  other 
things  foreign  to  my  mind.  The  purists 
are  right  then.  The  expression  is  bad, 
since  it  conveys  no  clear  idea;  I  do  not 
cross  it  out,  because  a  man  should  make 
the  amende  upon  conviction ;  but  after 
this  article — and  perhaps  another  or  so — 
I  forswear  the  words. 

If  the  proper  study  of  mankind  be  man, 
the  most  interesting  problem  for  one  gentle- 
man should  be  another.  Under  various 
disguises  of  skin  and  feature,  I  have  met 
gentlemen  in  places  the  least  likely,  where, 
strange  to  tell,  I  never  met  a  lady.  Of 
such  a  savage  hero  I  propose  to  treat. 
To-day's  report  from  Cape  Coast  Castle 
tells  us  that  Bassan-nu-goonah  has  been 
named  generalissimo  of  the  "  Djabin  con- 
tingent," under  General  Koffee  Kalcalli, 
ex-king  of  Ashanti.  A  friend  who  writes 
me  that  this  appointment  is  reckoned  one 
amongst  many  signs  of  trouble  brewing 
over  yonder,  adds :  "  Perhaps  you  re- 
member Bassan-nu-goonah?  He  was 
brought  from  Coomassie  as  a  prisoner 
when  our  troops  retired." 
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Few  gentlemen  whom  I  have  met  dwell 
more  clearly  in  my  recollection.  I  did 
not  see  the  capture  of  him,  which  took 
place  under  circumstances  that  well  dis- 
played his  supremacy  in  that  coolness  most 
becoming  to  a  "  swell."  Bossoonogo,  as 
we  used  to  call  him,  left  a  trifle  of  two 
thousand  pounds  in  gold-dust  at  home, 
when  he  ran  straight  through  Coomassie 
after  fighting  his  best  at  Adahsu.  The 
next  day  he  came  back  to  seek  it,  with 
desperate  terrors,  as  he  himself  informed 
me,  but  calm  as  an  oyster,  the  sailors  said. 
A  tempting  bit  of  loot  was  my  friend,  as 
he  sauntered  through  the  market-place 
towards  his  abode.  On  nothing  did  he 
tread  less  aristocratic  than  beaten  gold ;  a 
bracelet  of  nuggets  weighing  several  pounds 
encircled  his  arm ;  and  the  top  of  his  velvet 
umbrella  was  gold  also.  But  nobody 
interfered  with  him  as  he  passed  by,  several 
Blaves  following  ;  so  Bossoonogo  took 
courage,  and  after  recovering  his  property, 
he  thought  to  do  a  little  act  of  loyal 
service  for  his  king.  The  palace  was  full 
of  arms  and  slaves — sullen,  impassive 
ruffians — who  were  doubtless  ordered  to 
remain  and  watch  us.  They  had  all  been 
gathered  in  a  back  court,  but  no  sentries 
stood  over  them ;  for  what  had  we  to 
fear  ?  T  hither  marched  B  ossoonogo,  opened 
negotiations  through  a  window,  intrigued 
over  a  wall,  and  began  to  transport  contra- 
band articles  by  the  back  door.  In  other 
words,  a  passing  officer  discovered  this 
gentleman  receiving  arms  from  the  palace 
through  a  hatch,  and  sending  them  by  his 
attendants  into  the  thicket  near  by.  Thus 
was  taken  Bossoonogo,  with  his  gold  sandals, 
his  nugget  bracelet,  and  his  two  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  dust  hanging  on  his  arm 
like  a  market-basket. 

I  won't  delay  to  ask  closely  what  be- 
came of  that  bag  of  gold,  because  it  might 
raise  questiops  uncomfortable  to  answer. 
That  my  noble  black  friend  had  mis- 
calculated his  money,  seems  as  improbable, 
as  that  my  noble  white  friend  who  valued 
our  loot  should  have  made  an  error  in 
weighing  the  bag.  Nor  can  I  believe  that 
the  former  told  a  falsehood,  whilst  it 
is  grotesque  to  suppose  that  the  dust  was 
privately  looted.  Samson  could  not  carry 
two  thousand  pounds  in  gold  upon  his  arm ; 
and  what  Bossoonogo  had  himself  in  hand 
was,  doubtless,  the  six  hundred  pounds 
and  odd  which  was  duly  accounted  for  by 
the  prize-agents.  The  rest  his  slaves  were 
bearing,  and  they  prudently  made  off, 
saving  a  "captain  of  a  hundred,"  who, 


perhaps,  owned  gold  sandals  likewise,  or, 
perhaps,  stood  by  his  master  loyally.  Any 
way,  he  was  taken.  I  am  bound  to  admit, 
however,  that  the  chief  scouted  this  ex- 
planation, and  asked  if  I  could  suppose 
him  such  a  fool  as  to  trust  his  money  to 
slaves  ? 

These  events  I  did  not  see,  as  has  been 
already  stated.  My  own  acquaintance  with 
Bossoonogo  was  made  on  the  march.  The 
Naval  Brigade  had  charge  of  him  and  his 
retainer,  the  centurion  aforesaid,  with  a 
third  prisoner,  whose  offence  I  did  not 
learn,  or  have  forgotten.  They  were  tied 
wrist  to  wrist  with  twine,  and  all  of  them 
were  attached  to  a  sturdy  marine,  who 
walked  behind,  and  twitched  the  string 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  not  a  dignified 
manner  of  advancing.  The  marine  looked 
sulky  and  foolish,  like  an  organ-grinder, 
who  leads  restive  monkeys  that  don't 
"  draw"  as  expected.  All  the  more  chance 
had  my  gentleman  to  show  his  breeding ; 
and,  certes,  he  did  himself  justice. 

The  Ashanti  noble  takes  a  special  pride 
in  fine  manners,  and  a  fine  manner  is  the 
same  the  whole  world  round.  To  be 
always  calm,  always  self-possessed,  and 
outwardly  good-tempered,  is  no  more  a 
boast  of  the  English  gentleman  than  of 
the  Red  Indian,  the  Arab,  Malay,  or  Negro, 
who  prides  himself  upon  his  style.  But 
seldom  have  I  seen  any  of  these  put  to 
such  a  cruel  test  as  was  poor  Bossoonogo. 
When  I  first  beheld  him,  I  was  sitting  on 
a  stump  by  the  side  of  the  path,  waiting 
till  the  long  train  of  men  passed  by  in 
double  files.  The  three  Ashantis  walked 
behind,  in  front  of  the  naval  carriers.  I 
looked  at  them  with  curiosity,  not  knowing 
that  we  held  any  prisoners.  Bossoonogo 
threw  me  a  bright  glance,  recognised  my 
dress  as  differing  from  that  of  common 
soldiers,  and  gave  a  smiling  bow,  such  as 
a  prince  might  give  to  some  stranger, 
whom  he  perceived  to  be  of  equal  rank. 
I  returned  it  with  courteous  formality, 
and  questioned  the  marine  about  his 
charge.  That  honest  fellow  had  been 
much  struck  with  Bossoonogo,  who  was 
a  monstrous  puzzle  to  him.  He  told  me, 
with  epithets  and  amplifications  quite 
needless,  but  overlooked  in  a  campaign, 
that  the  middle  chap  set  up  for  being  a 
gentleman.  "I couldseefor myself," argued 
the  marine,  "that  this  was  just  a  naked 
nigger  like  any  of  the  rest;  and  what  could 
he  mean  by  his  bows  and  grimaces  ? " 
It  seemed  to  Private  Smith  very  Frenchy 
and  suspicious,  covering  evil  designs,  the 
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more  to  be  dreaded  insomuch  as  they  were 
incomprehensible.  I  sent  for  my  interpreter, 
who  was  well  on  ahead,  hasting  to  recross 
the  Prah.  For  all  our  victories  and  suc- 
cesses— wherein,  be  it  owned,  the  man 
showed  as  much  courage  as  was  needful- 
he  could  not  feel  triumphant  till  he  had 
safely  crossed  the  legendary  river.  Not 
easily  is  broken  up  the  prestige  of  a 
conquering  people,  amongst  those  whom 
they  have  never  seen,  except  as  slaves  and 
fugitives.  With  Coomassie  blazing  behind 
them,  and  corpses  unburied  on  our  return- 
ing path,  Yarbro  and  his  fellows  could 
not  trust  the  evidence  of  their  eyesight. 
But  when  they  had  traversed  the  frontier 
stream  without  molestation,  it  came  upon 
them  very  suddenly  that  they,  and  no  one 
else,  had  beaten  the  Ashanti.  Whereupon 
their  mouths  were  opened  wide,  and 
great  became  the  glory  of  their  individual 
achievements. 

Yarbro  had  to  sit  on  a  stump  till  we 
reached  him,  for  a  nigger  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  elbow  his  way  back,  along 
that  three-foot  clearing  in  the  forest. 
What  a  strange  and  weird  business  it 
was,  that  Ashanti  expedition !  My  diary 
forbids  me  to  pretend  that  it  seemed  other 
than  most  wearisome  at  the  time ;  but  war 
is  always  wearisome.  What  distinguished 
this  above  all  others  was  its  strangeness, 
which  now  seems  romantic,  and  its  ever- 
lasting gloom.  As  we  left  Cape  Coast  we 
seemed  marching  into  the  night,  a  darkness 
illumined  by  unwholesome  fires.  Echoing 
explosions,  noxious  sights,  and  evil  smells 
broke  out  along  the  track.  Not  in  our 
day,  nor  by  soldiers  trained  in  European 
war,  has  the  like  of  that  expedition  been 
witnessed.  Who  that  was  present  can  for- 
get— though,  like  myself,  he  has  followed 
many  campaigns — the  night  before  Adahsu : 
that  deluged  bivouac  to  which  the  winds 
of  heaven  all  rendezvoused  ?  It  is  now  a 
dream,  superbly  picturesque,  which  was 
then  a  horror  of  discomfort.  Through 
the  sheeting  rain  Hume  made  his  bridge, 
by  flare  of  torches  quenched  as  soon  as  lit. 
The  racing  stream  blazed  with  their  re- 
flections, as  they  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
A  dull  red  glow  through  the  trees  revealed 
the  Ashanti  quarters  upon  the  rising  bank 
beyond,  and  above  the  thud  of  mallets,  the 
swish  of  rain  and  howl  of  wind,  we  heard 
the  war-song  of  the  savages,  assembled  to 
contest  possession  of  their  capital.  Well 
by  that  time  we  knew  the  sound.  A  dismal 
sough  of  horns  accompanied  the  chorus, 
and  stray  shots  boomed  among  the  echoing 


trees.  At  the  time,  to  us  wet  through  and 
shivering,  these  sights  and  sounds  in  the 
velvet  darkness  were  a  bore  and  a  threat, 
nothing  else.  We  knew  there  was  fierce 
work  before  us,  and  we  knew  not  what 
the  morrow  would  bring.  Beyond  the 
utmost  that  our  foes  could  do  lurked  the 
terror  of  disease  —  a  haunting  fear  too 
well  grounded.  Of  the  pleasant  fellows 
who  crowded  for  refuge  under  a  roof  of 
boughs  which  I  had  prudently  constructed, 
but  one  has  still  his  number  at  the  mess. 
Of  five,  one  was  killed  next  day,  gallantly 
pushing,'where  he  had  no  need  to  be,  in  the 
thickest  fight  ;  one  died  on  his  way  to 
Cape  Coast;  one,  who  reached  England 
with  especial  honours,  untouched  by  war 
or  fever,  simply  sank  and  perished,  with 
no  visible  disease,  after  three  weeks'  happy 
sojourn  with  his  friends  ;  one  accepted 
service  in  that  death -hole,  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  and  so  died.  Something  I  could 
write  of  these  men,  at  a  time  and  place 
fitting,  which  might  make  the  wildest 
negrophile  doubt  whether  we  do  prudently 
to  hold  the  coast,  when  Bassan-nu-goonah 
takes  the  Djabin  contingent,  under  Koffee 
Kalcalli,  commander-in-chief.  But  else- 
where my  views,  upon  this  point,  have 
been  writ,  in  the  general.  Not  the  lightest 
charge  of  reckless  and  hand  -  to  -  mouth 
statesmanship  will  be  proved  against  the 
late  Government,  when  Koffee  Kalcalli  and 
the  Djabin  contingent  come  hurrying  and 
murdering  down  to  Cape  Coast  Castle, 
and  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
another  Ashanti  war;  the  enemy  being 
armed,  this  time,  with  breech-loaders,  and 
with  cannon  served  under  the  instruction 
of  French  deserters  from  Senegal. 

But  the  impulse  natural  to  a  man 
who  knows,  and  has  seen,  is  hurrying  me 
far  from  Bossoonogo,  no  generalissimo 
with  us,  but  a  prisoner,  meanly  esteemed, 
and  struggling  against  very  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. As  we  came  up  with  my 
interpreter,  the  halt  sounded  -for  dinner. 
Such  a  troublesome  and  wearying  march 
it  was  in  Ashanti,  along  that  forest  track, 
that  the  men  halted  each  twenty  minutes 
to  rest ;  but  the  dinner  bugle  gave  us  an 
hour.  I  set  Yarbro  at  once  to  work  with 
the  prisoners.  My  Ashanti  gentleman — for 
such  he  was  beyond  all  mistake — had  one 
of  the  most  charming  faces  I  ever  beheld. 
People  of  his  race,  who  boast  their  blood, 
are  not  black  at  all ;  indeed,  from  one  end 
of  Africa  to  the  other,  kings  and  nobles 
are  yellow  or  bronze,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience.    It  is  the  commonest  form-  of 
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abuse  among  Negroes,  in  Africa  as  in 
America,  to  call  a  man  "black."  The 
Asbanti  gentleman,  bas  neither  flat  nose, 
nor  thick  lips,  nor  ebony  skin.  To  take 
Bossoonogo  as  a  specimen,  be  is  not  darker 
than  many  Spaniards,  with  features  of  the 
European  cast,  and  an  eye  that  protrudes 
in  the  manner  admired  by  French  people, 
and  called  fleur  de  tete.  His  dress,  even 
when  a  prisoner,  as  I  saw  him,  was  a  marvel 
of  taste,  unequalled  since  the  Roman  toga 
vanished.  One  single  piece  of  "cloth"  it  is, 
a  cotton  print,  home-spun  and  home-dyed. 
Tour  native  gentleman,  whether  from  east 
or  west,  would  not  condescend  to  wear 
Manchester  stuffs ;  and  he  is  conspicuously 
right.  To  see  Bossoonogo  was  to  see  a 
picture  of  antique  grace ;  it  was  a  marvel 
how  he  kept  so  clean  that  sheet  of  cotton, 
adorned  with  blue  arabesques  and  flowers 
on  a  white  ground.  Nothing  else  did  he 
wear  by  day,  except  the  "breech-clout," 
fringed  with  silk,  the  ends  of  which  fell 
below  his  knees.  At  night  he  rolled  it 
round  him,  and  so  slept ;  but  the  stiffening 
never  went  out  of  it,  and  its  folds  were 
always  statuesque.  He  looked  a  swell, 
every  inch,  bright  and  wholesome  and 
courteous,  though  tied  by  his  wrist,  and 
trudging  barefoot  through  the  mud. 

Whilst  I  talked  with  him  arrived  M. 
Bonnat,  the  Frenchman,  whom  we  had 
rescued  from  captivity.  These  two  proved 
to  be  old  acquaintances,  but  not  friends. 
At  sight  of  the  ex-prisoner,  Bossoonogo 
drew  himself  apart,  as  it  were,  the  anima- 
tion vanished  from  his  face,  and,  in  short, 
he  gave  the  cut  polite.  Bonnat  marched  on 
beside  me,  and  whiled  the  time  with  many 
stories  of  Ashanti  court  and  camp.  From 
him  I  learned  that  Bossoonogo  is  a  very 
great  nobleman  indeed,  mustering  five 
thousand  warriors  on  occasion.  But  he  is, 
or  was,  a  courtier,  an  especial  friend  of 
the  king,  and,  like  him,  averse  from  blood- 
shed. A  story  is  told,  however,  which 
shows  that  Bossoonogo  has  lots  of  spirit. 
His  sovereign  sent  him  on  a  mission  to 
Dahomey,  where  he  saw  a  girl  destined  for 
the  royal  harem,  but  still  awaiting  the 
summons  of  her  master.  Beside  the  un- 
numbered wives  whom  a  negro  king 
maintains,  there  are  constantly  some  hun- 
dreds of  children  in  the  palace  who  wait 
their  turn  of  espousal.  These  are  daughters 
of  important  chiefs  or  allies,  sent  as  hostages 
in  earliest  youth,  and  sealed  to  the  monarch. 
If  they  grow  up  pretty,  or  they  chance  to 
catch  the  royal  eye,  they  are  married ;  if 
not,  perhaps  they  are  given  to  a  chief,  or 


they  die  unnoticed.  In  any  case,  it  is  high 
treason  to  communicate  with  them.  Sach 
a  girl  Bossoonogo  beheld  at  various  cere- 
monies of  the  court,  and  he  fell  in  love 
with  her.  There  is  little  to  guard  a  negro 
harem  except  the  fear  of  an  awful  death, 
and  the  Ashanti  contrived  several  meetings 
with  his  enslaver.  On  the  very  day  chosen 
by  astrologers  and  magicians  as  favouring 
the  royal  intent  of  marrying  one  wife  more, 
the  lady  vanished,  and  with  her  the  Ashanti 
envoy.  He  left  a  train  of  slaves  behind, 
and  heaps  of  treasure ;  the  first  were  all 
tortured  and  beheaded,  the  last  was  con- 
fiscated. The  Amazons  went  furiously 
forth,  scouring  every  road,  and  sending  a 
crowd  of  innocents  to  be  massacred  in  the 
capital.  Hundreds  of  officials  and  frontier 
guards  were  slain;  but  Bossoonogo  had  laid 
his  plans  well,  and  he  escaped.  Dahomey 
threatened  war  and  desolation;  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  A  heavy  ransom  calmed  his 
soul  perhaps  ;  or  he  found  a  prettier  wife ; 
or  he  discovered,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
Ashantis  would  eat  him  up,  should  he 
even  succeed  in  reaching  them.  Any  way, 
this  storm  passed  over,  and  the  monarchs 
resumed  their  friendship. 

Bossoonogo's  great  complaint,  when  with 
us,  lay  in  the  fact  that  we  ignored  his 
nobility.  "  See !  "  he  said  to  Bonnat, 
"  my  hands  are  tied — positively  tied  with 
string  ! — the  hands  of  an  Ashanti  cabo- 
ceer  !  "  Bonnat  replied  with  force  that 
his  own  hands  had  been  tied  for  six  weeks, 
although  he  was  accused  of  nothing.  It 
was  amusing  to  observe  the  caboceer's 
gesture  upon  this  remark.  It  plainly  said, 
"  You  misunderstand  my  argument.  I  do 
not  complain  of  hands-tying  in  general, 
but  of  tying  the  hands  Ashanti  caboceer's. 
Tou  are  nothing  better  than  a  merchant. 
But  let  it  pass ! "  After  this  mute  protest 
he  went  on  aloud  :  "Not  only  do  they  treat 
me  thus,  but  they  make  me  walk  with  a 
mere  centurion — worse  still,  with  a  common 
warrior  whom  I  do  not  know.  They  set  a 
private  soldier  to  guard  me.  The  amirado 
cannot  be  aware  of  this.  Tell  him  who  I 
am,  and  he  will  behave  to  me  as  a  fellow- 
noble  should. ' '  Bonnat  replied  with  warmth, 
detailing  his  own  sufferings  when  a  prisoner 
of  the  Ashanti.  Again  did  Bossoonogo  make 
that  gesture,  which  explained  that  the  cases 
did  not  seem  parallel  to  him.  Then  he  said, 
"  I  am  ill  and  cannot  walk.  I  am  not  used 
to  it.  My  feet  ache.  Pray  the  amirado  to 
give  me  a  hammock."  This  Bonnat  de- 
clined to  do,  saying  flatly  that  my  gentle- 
man was  story-telling,  as,  no  doubt,  he  was, 
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and  the  rudeness  of  the  answer  may  be 
well  excused  from  a  man  who  had  endured 
the  bitterness  of  death  for  five  years,  a 
prisoner  in  Coomassie.  I  understood,  also, 
that  Bossoonogo  had  more  than  once 
vented  his  aristocratic  insolence  upon  the 
captives.  Said  Bonnat:  "There  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  your  feet.  You  want  a 
hammock  to  show  off  in,  and  to  get  free 
of  your  comrades."  Then  he  added  to  me, 
"  Do  you  know  what  will  be  his  first  care 
when  he  is  loosed  ?  The  fellow  will  not 
rest  until  he  has  seen  these  poor  devils 
without  their  heads.  Why  ?  Because 
they  have  seen  him  humiliated  like  this." 
Such  is  the  Negro "  nature,  and  I  have 
beheld  too  much  of  it  to  doubt  the 
Frenchman's  accusation.  But  if  ever 
man  looked  gentle  and  dignified  under 
cruel  words  and  wretched  circumstances, 
that  man  was  Bossoonogo,  when  he  was 
called  a  liar,  and  refused  a  hammock.  He 
neither  protested  nor  appealed,  but  walked 
on  with  dignity. 

I  was  delighted  with  this  specimen  of 
negro  nobility,  and,  making  my  way  to 
Captain  Grrubbe,  I  begged  that  he  might 
have  a  hammock.  There  were  thousands 
of  carriers  returning  empty-handed,  and  in 
ten  minutes  they  hung  a  double  blanket 
on  a  pole.  Bossoonogo  stepped  into  his 
conveyance  with  a  smile  to  me,  and  a 
courteous  bow  towards  the  marine;  through 
my  interpreter  he  expressed  regret  that 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control 
forbade  him  to  reward  Private  Smith  for 
his  "  uniform  consideration,"  &c.  &c.  The 
face  of  that  gallant  soldier  when  he 
thoroughly  mastered  this  parting  shaft  of 
politeness,  did  one  good  to  see.  "  Why — 
why  !  "  he  said,  "  this  nigger — he — oh, 
blow  it !  "  Words  would  not  come  to 
him  fitting  to  describe  his  sentiments.  I 
saw  him  again,  two  days  after,  at  Amoaful, 
with  his  remaining  captives  still  in  tow. 
Private  Smith  had  changed  to  a  thought- 
ful man ;  the  sublimity  of  Ashanti  manners 
had  overpowered  him. 

Another  detail  M.  Bonnat  mentioned, 
which  I  must  not  forget.  Bossoonogo  has 
a  convivial  nature,  and  occasionally  takes 
too  much  palm-toddy.  At  the  moment 
when  he  is  still  so  sane  as  to  be  aware 
that  his  sanity  is  in  danger — but  already 
too  far  gone  to  go  to  bed — he  commands 
red  ochre  to  be  brought,  and  therewith  he 
daubs  his  forehead  ;  the  hieroglyphics  thus 
traced  warn  prudent  people  that  he  is  "on 
the  drink,"  and  not  to  be  vexed  or  gain- 
sayed.     Would  that  a  like  fashion  could 


be  introduced  among  ourselves !  What 
fights  and  troubles  it  would  avert !  But 
we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  accept  these 
finer  phases  of  Ashanti  civilisation.  Besides, 
the  notion  presupposes  that  one  gentleman 
only  gets  "  on  the  drink  "  at  a  time,  for 
the  warning  might  be  disregarded  by 
another  in  the  like  state. 

I  did  not  witness  the  end  of  poor 
Bossoonogo's  captivity  ;  it  was  told  to  me, 
however.  When  we  reached  the  Prah  on 
our  return,  Sir  Garnet  ordered  his  release. 
Private  Smith  set  free  his  own  charges 
hurriedly,  and  rushed  to  the  Kroomen's 
camp  in  search  of  the  caboceer,  coming 
up  just  as  Bossoonogo  was  hearing  the 
happy  news.  He  smiled  gracefully  while 
they  cut  his  bonds,  and  turned  to  enter 
the  jungle  straightway.  Private  Smith 
followed,  and  gravely,  thoughtfully  applied 
his  foot.  There  was  no  malice  in  the 
act ;  it  was  a  vindication  of  self-respect, 
performed  with  conscience.  Bossoonogo 
looked  round  with  sad  surprise — and 
vanished. 


WHAT  HE  COST   HER 

BY  JAMES  PATH, 

AUTHOR  OF    "LOST  SIR    MASSINGBERD,"   "AT  HER  MERCY,'1 
"HALVES,"  &C. 


CHAPTER   XXI.      A   DIFFERENCE    OF   OPINION. 

Circumstances  mould  our  friendships 
almost  as  much  as  they  form  them. 
"  Though  time  may  divide  us,  and  oceans 
may  part,"  is  a  very  pretty  sentiment ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  when  ropes'-ends  have 
not  met  one  another  for  a  long  time,  the 
old  splicing  does  not  come  so  easy.  There 
are  knots  and  kinks  that  did  not  use  to  be 
of  old — or  if  they  were,  for  which  we  could 
more  readily  make  allowance — which  render 
the  strands  of  long-parted  friendship  diffi- 
cult to  renew,  as  summed  up  by  Colonel 
Juxon,  indeed,  thus  succinctly  :  "  When  a 
fellow  hasn't  seen  a  fellow  for  a  devil  of  a 
time,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  can't  care 
twopence  about  him  ?  "  The  statement  may 
be  a  little  exaggerated,  but  in  the  main 
the  colonel  was  correct.  The  marriage  of 
Cecil  Landon,  for  example,  by  separating 
him  from  his  old  companion,  Hugh  Darall 
did,  doubtless,  weaken  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship between  them.  New  associations,  new 
companionships,  sprang  up  around  each 
which  the  other  no  longer  shared,  and 
to  some  extent,  though  unconsciously, 
estranged  them  from  one  another.  The 
vice  versa  of  this  process,  it  is  true,  by  no 
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means  holds  good ;  you  may  meet  a  man 
every  day,  as  one  does  meet  one's  club 
acquaintances,  some  of  whom  one  certainly 
likes  no  better  on  that  account ;  but  even 
these  may  become  more  en  rapport,  and 
sympathetic  with  one,  than  one's  own  true 
friend  who  remains  at  a  distance.  Not, 
indeed — to  revert  again  to  the  case  in 
point  —  that  Woolwich  was  far  from 
London,  or  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
route  between  those  two  localities  were 
very  formidable ;  but  Woolwich  is  out  of 
the  way  of  a  London  man,  as  Cecil  had 
become,  and  Darall  was  more  or  less  the 
slave  of  duty,  and  could  not  run  up  to 
town  when  he  pleased. 

It  was  not  only  business  that  employed 
the  junior  partner  of  the  house  of  Landon 
and  Son.  He  attended  at  the  office  with 
punctuality,  for  he  considered  himself 
tacitly  pledged  to  do  so  ;  but  the  work, 
though  light  enough — as  most  business 
work  is  which  is  not  absolute  drudgery 
—  was  distasteful  to  him.  His  own 
apartment  was  snug  enough,  and  very 
superior  to  any  barrack-room  that  would 
have  fallen  to  his  lot,  had  he  remained  in 
the  army  ;  but  the  unaccustomed  loneliness 
affected  his  spirits.  The  hours  hung  heavily 
on  hand  with  him ;  for  though  his  attention 
was  loyally  given  to  matters  of  business, 
whenever  demanded,  no  feeling  of  interest 
accompanied  it.  Sometimes  the  affairs 
of  the  firm  took  him  into  the  country — 
generally  to  the  West  of  England — and 
that  was  more  disagreeable  to  him  than  all. 
When  his  mission  for  the  day  was  then 
accomplished,  there  was  no  companionship, 
no  amusement,  in  which  he  could  lose  the 
recollection  of  it  until  the  morrow.  In 
London  he  erased  the  memory  of  the 
tedious  day  by  pleasures  that  might  almost 
be  termed  dissipations. 

"  Hang  it,  Ella,"  he  would  say,  on 
coming  home,  in  those  early  days,  when 
discontent  was  not  as  yet  ripe,  "  I  have  been 
half  bored  to  death  in  Wethermill- street ; 
let  us  have  a  lark  somewhere." 

Whereupon  they  would  go  to  the  play. 
Ella  was  ready  enough  for  gaiety,  but 
would  have  been  equally  ready  to  spend  a 
quiet  evening  in  her  husband's  company  ; 
her  whole  aim  in  life  was  to  please  him, 
and  for  a  time  she  succeeded,  wonderfully. 
For  though  beauty,  cleverness,  and  personal 
devotion  must  needs  succeed  in  winning 
the  affections  of  any  man,  they  cannot 
always  retain  them.  And  herein  was 
manifested  what  had  been  really  amiss  in 
the  union  of  these  two  young  people ;  not 


that  they  were  too  young — for  that  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  upon  in  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  does  not  admit  of  general- 
isation— but  that  their  engagement  had  been 
too  short.  The  gamut  of  the  human  mind 
comprehends  other  things  beside  love-notes. 
These  two  had  interchanged  together  smiles, 
kisses,  vows,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
the  most  virtuous  attachment,  but  they  had 
not  interchanged  thoughts ;  and  if  they 
had  been  a  little  less  precipitate  they  would 
have  discovered  the  reason — namely,  that 
they  had  not  a  thought  in  common.  In 
some  cases  this  is  of  small  consequence — 
we  have  seen  very  happy  pairs  without  a 
thought  between  them ;  and  again  others, 
equally  well  satisfied  with  one  another, 
where  all  the  thinking  has  been  upon  one 
side ;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Landon,  junior,  there  were  thoughts  on 
both  sides,  and,  unhappily,  they  were 
antagonistic.  Cecil  was  a  clever  fellow, 
genial,  and  even  humorous,  and  possessed 
very  attractive  manners ;  but  his  character 
was  essentially  conventional,  or,  lest  we 
should  do  wrong  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  fellow-creatures  in  so  speaking,  let  us 
rather  say  that  his  opinions  were  so.  He 
had  never  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
form  any  of  his  own,  but  had  received 
them  at  second  hand,  from  the  most  com- 
monplace sources.  His  father  had  sent 
him  to  Eton — curiously  enough,  as  people 
said  who  thought  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  elder  Landon.  He  had,  indeed, 
no  belief  in  the  virtues  of  the  public-school 
system  ;  but  being  told  on  every  side  that 
it  was  due  to  his  motherless  boy,  heir  as 
he  was  to  a  considerable  position  in  the 
world,  that  he  should  have  "  all  the 
advantages  of  education  " — by  which,  as 
usual,  was  meant  fashionable  ones — he  had 
so  far  given  way  to  the  advice  of  others 
as  to  place  him  at  that  aristocratic  semi- 
nary. In  doing  so,  he  was  only  giving  a 
sop  to  Cerberus,  inasmuch  as  he  had  de- 
termined not  to  enter  the  lad  at  either  of 
the  universities,  but  to  transfer  him  straight 
from  school  to  the  house  in  Wethermill- 
street.  How  that  plan  ended  we  are 
aware.  The  training  at  Eton  did  not 
prove  favourable  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  had  also  fostered  many  opinions  that 
were  distasteful  in  his  father's  eyes. 

What  was  of  much  more  consequence, 
they  were  distinctly  opposed  to  those  of 
his  wife.  Ella  was  a  democrat,  and  some- 
thing of  an  "  esprit  fort."  Ladies  of  the 
like  views  are  found  in  plenty  nowadays, 
but,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
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they  were  so  rare  as  to  be,  by  some,  con- 
sidered monstrosities.  Cecil  had  a  decorous 
attachment  for  religious  orthodoxy  which 
only  stopped  at  the  church  door ;  he  did 
not  like  attending  public  worship,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  go;  but  he  thought 
it  ill-judged,  unfeminine,  and  wbat  is 
now  called  "  bad  form,"  that  his  wife 
should  do  the  same.  In  politics  and  social 
matters  he  was  well  content  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  were — not  that  he 
had  studied  the  matter  or  even  thought 
about  it,  but  his  notion  was  that  radicals 
were  not  gentlemen,  and  should  be 
avoided ;  to  their  being  ladies,  such  an 
idea  had  never  yet  entered  his  head. 

Now  Ella  was  an  "advanced  thinker," 
though  not  exactly  of  the  Manchester  type, 
and,  what  was  worse,  she  was  an  advanced 
speaker.  What  she  thought  she  had  no 
scruple  about  putting  into  words ;  and  not 
a  little  had  she  fluttered  the  doves  of 
Bayswater — even  the  male  ones — at  various 
dinner-parties  by  so  doing. 

"  Upon  my  life,  Landon,  your  wife  is  a 
— very  remarkable  woman,"  was  a  confi- 
dential observation  that  had  been  made  to 
Cecil  more  than  once,  when  his  host  had 
come  to  his  end  of  the  table  at  dessert, 
having  previously  had  Ella  on  his  right 
hand  during  the  repast ;  and  the  observa- 
tion had  not  been  taken  as  a  compliment. 
She  was  so  beautiful  and  so  intelligent — 
for  intelligence  is  comparative,  and  Bays- 
water  dinner-parties  are  sometimes  a  little 
dull — that  no  man,  except  her  husband, 
was  annoyed  by  her  peculiarities  ;  but 
they  offended  the  women,  who  resented 
them  by  pitying  Cecil,  and  Cecil  did  not 
like  to  be  pitied. 

"I  cannot  think,  Ella,  where  you  get 
hold  of  such  ideas,"  observed  he,  upon  one 
occasion,  when  they  were,  for  a  wonder, 
passing  the  evening  alone,  and  at  home. 
"  They  are  really  not  becoming ;  Lady 
Green  was  quite  shocked  by  what  you 
said  to  her  last  night  about  the  bishops." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  said  Ella  dryly. 

"Well,  of  course  you  are ;  she  is  a  person 
of  position,  and  her  good  opinion  is  worth 
having." 

"  Indeed,  that  is  not  my  view  of  it. 
Why  I  was  sorry  was  that  I  failed  to 
convince  her.  Persons  of  intelligence  I 
generally  find  agree  with  me,  but  if  I 
could  persuade  the  Lady  Greens — that 
is  the  million — that  would,  indeed,  be  a 
triumph." 

"  I  beg  to  state,  Ella,  so  far  as  the 
matter  in   debate   between  you  and  her 


ladyship  was  concerned,  that  I  also  belong 
to  the  million." 

Ella  took  no  notice  of  this  declaration 
of  faith,  but  remarked,  quietly,  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  say  '  her  ladyship,'  Cecil : 
it  is  a  term  only  to  be  used  by  servants." 

"  I  think  I  know  how  to  express  my- 
self, thank  you,  without  any  Hints  on 
Etiquette,"  answered  Cecil,  biting  his  lip. 
"  The  fact  is  you  are  jealous  of  everyone 
in  a  position  higher  than  your  own." 

"  Jealous  of  Lady  Green  ?  "  inquired 
Ella  contemptuously. 

"Yes,  because  she  goes  down  to  dinner 
before  you.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  envy 
of  some  women." 

"  There  is  to  their  patience,"  answered 
Ella,  rising  from  her  chair.  "  I  will  not 
listen  to  such  words,  Cecil." 

"You  bring  them  on  yourself,  my  dear," 
said  he,  in  less  antagonistic  tones.  "  It  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  them.  But  I 
can't  help  hearing — and  feeling — what 
people  say  about  you,  and  your  opinions." 

"What  people?" 

"Well,  very  respectable  people.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  a  man  of  genius  to  set 
himself  up  in  opposition  to  established 
notions — though  even  he  is  thought  a  fool 
for  his  pains — but  in  a  woman  it  is  not 
becoming.     A  woman  ought  to  be " 

"Pretty  and  plump,"  interrupted  Ella; 
"  and  to  have  no  opinions  of  her  own." 

"I  was  not  going  to  put  it  that  way, 
but  you  have  described  a  very  nice  sort  of 
woman,"  said  Cecil.  "You  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  my  father  holds  pretty  much 
the  same  views  as  yourself."  She  shook 
her  head.  "Well,  at  all  events,  something 
akin  to  them ;  but  in  his  mouth  one  makes 
allowance  for  them.  He  has  not  been 
brought  up  as  you  have  been.  You  learnt 
nothing  of  the  kind  from  your  Uncle 
Gerard,  nor  at  home,  as  I  understand ;  and 
indeed  I  know,  from  what  occurred  when 
we  were  at  Furness,  that  you  were  brought 
up  in  a  very  different  school." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  '  from  what  oc- 
curred at  Furness  ?  '  "  said  Ella,  in  a  tone 
no  longer  defiant ;  the  flush  of  anger  too 
had  suddenly  faded  from  her  cheek. 

"  I  refer  to  the  knowledge  you  exhibited 
with  respect  to  antiquities,  and  so  on, 
which  you  said  you  had  been  brought  up  to 
study.  I  suppose  those  who  taught  you — 
your  father,  for  example — being  themselves 
attached  to  that  kind  of  lore,  could  scarcely 
have  been  radicals." 

"My  father  was  not  a  radical,"  said 
Ella  simply. 
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"  Of  course  not,  he  was  a  gentleman,  no 
doubt,  like  your  uncle — though  you  never 
speak  about  him." 

"I  thought,"  she  hesitated — her  voice 
was  not  only  gentle  now,  but  conciliatory — 
"I  thought  it  would  not  interest  you, 
Cecil." 

"Don't  say  that,  dear;  anything  that 
interests  you  would  interest  me;  but  I 
have  never  sought  to  pry  into  what  you 
wished  to  be  silent  about.  I  have  never 
interfered  with  you  in  any  way,  as  you 
know ;  but  to-night  I  have  just  said  a 
word — not  out  of  season,  if  that  means  too 
early — about  the  too-open  expression  of 
your  opinions.     They  annoy  me,  Ella." 

"  Then  I  will  endeavour  to  restrain 
them,  darling,"  answered  she,  submis- 
sively. "  I  believe  in  them,  Cecil,  as  few 
people  do,  perhaps,  but  I  hold  them  as 
nothing  as  compared  with  your  affection. 
You  don't  feel  angry  with  me  any  longer, 
do  you,  Cecil  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,  my  pet.  The  tears  are  in 
your  eyes  ;  you  feel  hipped  and  moped. 
Let  us  go  to  the  opera ;  we  shall  be  in  lots 
of  time  for  the  ballet." 

"Not  to-night,  dear;  I  feel  so  tired." 

"  Very  good ;  then  I  think  I'll  just  take 
a  stroll  by  myself." 

The  quarrels  of  married  folks  have  not 
always  the  effect  proverbially  attributed 
to  those  of  lovers.  They  shake  the  pillars 
of  domestic  peace,  and  loosen  them,  even 
though  they  may  not  bring  them  down. 
The  disagreement  of  the  young  couple 
was  over  for  the  time,  but  it  left  its  traces 
on  them  both ;  and  upon  Cecil  especially. 
He  had  conquered  in  that  passage  of  arms, 
but  the  victory  had  not  been  obtained  so 
readily  as  he  anticipated,  nor  in  the 
wished  -  for  manner.  He  had  even  a 
vague  impression  that  his  wife  had  intel- 
lectually got  the  better  of  him,  and  bad 
given  in  from  some  fanciful  scruple; 
certainly  not  from  any  adhesion  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine — for  wives — of  passive 
obedience. 

It  is  uninteresting,  and  far  from  agree- 
able, to  have  to  describe  or  peruse  the  record 
of  domestic  quarrels.  Let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  they  became  very  frequent  between  our 
young  couple ;  and  varied  from  "  the  tiff  " 
unnecessary,  to  "the  squabble"  unavoid- 
able. The  system  of  going  out  of  nights 
to  cure  the  spleen  is  not  adapted  to  make 
home  happy.  If  a  married  couple  love 
one  another,  let  them  rather  send  in  to 
a  friendly  neighbour  the  same  message 
which — as  he  hopes  to  be  saved — was  once 


sent  in  to  the  present  writer :  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.'s  compliments,  and  they  would  be 
much  obliged  if  Mr.  B.  would  step  in  for 
the  evening,  as  they  feel  so  very  dull." 

Moreover,  Cecil  altered  his  system  for  a 
still  worse  one ;  he  remedied  the  home 
tedium  by  going  out  to  enjoy  himself 
alone,  leaving  Ella  behind  him.  Wives, 
especially  when  newly  married,  object  to 
this.  It  was  a  widow  who  had  dearly  loved 
her  husband,  who  confessed  that  there 
was  one  comfort  she  derived  from  the 
very  fact  of  her  bereavement.  "  She 
always  knew  now — or  thought  she  knew — 
where  dear  John  was  o'  nights." 

Ella  did  not  always  know  where  dear 
Cecil  was.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
she  loved  him  less  because  she  was  racked 
by  a  vague  jealousy,  but  she  was  angry 
with  him,  and  showed  it.  And,  alas  !  Cecil 
loved  her  less  in  consequence. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  have  Gracie  up  from  Woolwich  to  stay 
with  us,  Ella  ?  "  he  had  once  suggested. 

"  It  would  be  very  pleasant  for  you,  no 
doubt,"  she  answered,  with  bitter  signifi- 
cance. 

"  Good  heavens,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
do  you  suppose  I  want  the  girl  here  ?  Are 
you  jealous  ?  " 

He  laughed  in  such  a  wholesome  way, 
that,  had  Ella  entertained  any  such  pre- 
posterous idea  of  the  fascinations  of  her 
young  friend,  she  would  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  dismiss  it. 

"  No,  I  am  not  jealous  of  Gracie,  Cecil ; 
you  would  be  glad  to  have  her  here  on  my 
account,  I  know,  in  order  that  you  might 
go  out  when  you  please,  without  even  the 
slight  scruple  that  you  still  sometimes  feel 
at  leaving  me  quite  alone." 

"  You  never  need  be  alone,  my  dear,  I'm 
sure,"  replied  he  gently,  "  for  no  woman 
had  ever,  and  deservedly,  such  troops  of 
friends." 

She  raised  the  book  she  had  depressed 
to  look  him  in  the  face  while  she  made 
her  last  remark,  and  once  more  pretended 
to  be  interested  in  its  pages ;  she  did  not 
deign  to  answer  him.  The  suggestion  that 
"troops  of  friends"  could  supply  his  place 
with  her  had  cut  her  to  the  heart. 

"  You  are  determined  to  misunderstand 
me,"  said  he,  in  the  aggrieved  tone  that 
husbands  use  who  know  themselves  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  "  A  man  can't  be  tied  to 
his  wife's  apron-strings,  especially  if  he  is 
in  business.  Do  you  suppose  I  like  having 
to  run  up  and  down  the  country,  away 
from  you  and  everything  pleasant  ?    Next 
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month,  for  example,  I  have  to  go  to  the 
West  of  England.  I  don't  complain  ;  but 
since  it  was  for  your  sake  that  I  have  been 
dipped  in  the  same  vat  as  my  father,  I 
don't  think  it  becomes  you,  Ella,  of  all 
people,  to  twit  me  -with  my  absences  from 
home." 

"You  know  very  well  that  I  was  not 
referring  to  business  affairs,  Cecil.  If  you 
had  been  a  soldier,  I  should  have  had  to  lose 
you  for  even  longer,  and  more  often.  It  is 
cruel  of  you  to  imagine  (as  you  do)  that 
even  Gracie's  company  would  make  up  to 
me  for  the  absence  of  my  husband,  and 
still  less  the  society  of  such  friends  as  you 
refer  to." 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  very  nice  people — 
some  of  them,  at  least — and  you  seem  to 
me  to  enjoy  yourself  when  amongst  them. 
I  heard  you  say  that  you  were  looking 
forward  to  the  Groves'  picnic  at  Virginia 
Water,  for  instance,  with  particular  plea- 
sure." 

"  And  so  I  am,  Cecil,  because,  for  once, 
you  are  going  with  me." 

"  My  dear  Ella,  don't  say  '  for  once,' " 
answered  he  tenderly.  "  You  know  how 
busy  we  have  been  in  the  City  all  the 
spring,  so  that  I  could  never  get  away 
early.  It  is  only  because  we  had  such  a 
long  notice  from  Lady  Elizabeth  that  I 
was  able  to  promise.  Don't  be  cross  with 
me,  darling." 

She  could  not  be  cross  with  him  when 
he  spoke  like  that.  Even  if  he  did  not 
mean  it,  if  that  pleading  and  affectionate 
tone  —  to  which  her  very  heart-strings 
vibrated — was  not  at  all  genuine,  yet, 
since  he  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  use 
it,  she  must  needs  be  happy  and  forgiving. 

"  And  what  do  you  really  think  about 
Gracie,  darling  ?  "  inquired  he.  "  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  a  real  charity  to  give 
her  a  holiday;  I  daresay  that  old  com- 
missary has  never  so  much  as  taken  her 
to  the  play  in  her  life.  We  must  begin 
very  quietly  with  her — the  Monument, 
and  Madame  Tussaud's,  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"But,  dear  Cecil,  she  will  never  leave 
her  mother.     When  we  last  went  down  to 


Woolwich — and  a  long  time  ago  Uncle 
Gerard  complains  that  was — poor  Mrs.  Ray 
was  too  ill  to  see  even  me.  She  has  lived 
much  longer  than  was  expected,  but  it 
must  all  be  over  soon.  Then,  indeed,  it 
will  be,  as  you  say,  a  real  charity  to  invite 
Gracie." 

"  But  then  she  will  not  be  able  to  go 
anywhere,  poor  girl,"  said  Cecil,  sincerely 
commiserating  a  calamity  which  precluded 
amusements. 

"  Well,  I'll  send  her  an  invitation  to- 
morrow, darling,  to  please  you,"  said  Ella, 
"  though  I  don't  think  anything  will  come 
of  it ;  and  suppose  we  ask  Mr.  Darall 
too  ?  " 

"  Just  as  you  like,  Ella ;  only  isn't  it 
rather  hard  lines  to  ask  a  fellow  to  meet  a 
girl  he  loves,  when  the  affair  can't  come 
off ;  and,  besides,  are  not  two  people  that 
are  spoony  on  one  another  rather  apt  to 
be  bores  in  a  house  ?  " 

"  What  a  naughty,  selfish  boy  you  are, 
Cecil,"  said  Ella,  taking  his  ear  between 
her  finger  and  thumb,  and  pinching  it 
daintily. 

"  I  never  was  selfish  till  I  married  you, 
Ella,"  returned  he  innocently.  "But  when 
you  and  I  became  one,  I  felt  myself  bound 
to  love,  honour,  and  obey  myself,  and  to 
look  after  that  personage  generally.  I 
have  a  great  weakness  for  him — I  mean 
for  her — I  own."  And  then  there  was  a 
tender  caress.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Cecil 
Landon  had  a  very  pleasant  way  with  him 
— and  with  others. 
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BOOK  I.     THE  NARRATIVE  OP  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  III.      VENUS   AND    CUPID. 

Mr.  Punch  had  an  easy  off-hand  manner, 
and  was  not,  I  observed,  in  the  slightest 
degree  afraid  of  the  policeman.  Altogether 
I  felt  much  reassured  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Punch — I  had  always  admired  his 
exhibition,  hailing  it  with  heariy  laughter 
if  unable  to  bestow  upon  it  any  pecuniary 
recognition.  I  stole  my  band  into  his  and 
held  him  tightly.  He  entered  into  a  colloquy 
— partly  serious,  partly  jocose — with  the 
constable,  tendering  his  card,  and,  I  think, 
half-a-crown.  The  crowd  dwindled  and 
dispersed.  I  was  left  alone  with  Mr.  Punch. 
He  called  a  passing  coach,  lifted  me  in,  and 
we  were  driven  away. 

"  You're  not  going  home ;  not  yet,  little 
one,"  Mr.  Punch  said  to  me  in  the  coach. 
"  Are  you  frightened  ?  " 

".No,"  I  said.  "  I  was  frightened  ;  but 
I'm  not  now,"  for  I  felt  very  safe  with 
him. 

"Let  me  see.  "Why  you  must  be  the 
youngest.     And  your  name  is ?  " 

"Buppy  Doubleday,"  I  repeated.  He 
surveyed  me  in  some  amazement. 

"  I  don't  think  that  can  be  quite  right, 
you  know.  It's  not  very  material,  perhaps, 
but  it's  handy  to  have  a  name  that  can 
be  laid  hold  of.  I  wouldn't  call  myself 
'  much  out  of  my  name,  I  think,  if  I  were 
you.     Let  me  see,  the  eldest  was ?  " 

"  Nick,"  I  interposed. 

"  Right.     The  second  was ?  " 

"  Dolly." 

VOL.   XVII. 


"  And  the  third  f  " 
"  Buppy  Doubleday." 
"  Just  so."    But  he  shook  his  head,  and 
looked  rather  perplexed. 

"  You've  forgotten  me  !  You  don't 
know  my  name  ?  " 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  say 
that  I  knew  him  perfectly,  that  I  should 
have  recognised  him  anywhere,  and  that 
he  was  Mr.  Punch,  a  personage  of  world- 
wide celebrity.  Still  I  felt  that  there 
might  be  some  inconvenience  about  so 
explicit  a  statement.  And  though  he  was 
Mr.  Punch,  it  was  with  a  difference.  The 
Punch  I  knew  so  well  was  a  Punch  of  the 
wood  ;  now  this  was  a  Punch  of  the  flesh. 
I  looked  at  him  again.  Did  I  know 
this  human,  life-sized  Punch  ?  My  eyes 
again  contemplated  curiously  his  bright 
watch-ribbon  and  seals. 

"  Ah  !  you  remember  that  ?  And  the 
watch  that  was  held  to  your  ear,  that  you 
might  listen  to  tick-tick  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  produced  from  his  fob — 
with  some  difficulty,  for  he  was  tightly 
girt,  and  of  corpulent  form — a  large  gold 
watch,  so  large,  indeed,  for  a  watch,  that 
it  might  fairly  have  been  described  as  a 
small  clock. 

"  You  remember  ?  " 

Assuredly  I  had  some  vague  recollection 
of  that  watch. 

"It  wasn't  so  long  ago,"  he  went  on. 
"But  it  was  late  at  night.  You  were 
brought  down  from  your  bed  at  my  par- 
ticular desire.  You  were  terribly  sleepy. 
The  Dustman  was  in  your  eyes,  that's 
what  you  call  it.  You  listened  to  the 
tick-tick,  however.  You  see  I  did  not 
forget  you.  I've  an  eye  for  faces,  that's 
how  it  is.  I  should  have  known  you  again 
anywhere.      And  I  did  pick  you  out  of 
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that  crowd  in  a  moment ;  not  in  the  least 
expecting  to  find  you  there.  It  was  the 
merest  chance.  I'd  been  out  Battle-bridge 
way,  to  see  after  a  Miss  Biddy  Molloy,  who, 
they  tell  me,  is  a  very  fine  model.  She 
sits  for  the  figure.  But  I  didn't  find  her 
at  home.  Then  I  came  upon  you,  my 
small  friend.  You're  the  only  one  that's 
got  a  look  of  your  mother.  Doris  hasn't, 
at  least  I  can't  see  that  she  has — no  more 
has  ISick — though  Doris  is  an  uncommon 
good-looking  girl,  to  be  sure,  and  Nick's  a 
smart,  straight-backed,  strong-limbed  lad. 
But  you're  really  like  poor  Phillis ;  an  ugly 
likeness,  mind  you,  for  your  mother  was  a 
beauty.  Ah  !  my  boy,  you  little  know  what 
a  narrow  escape  you've  had." 

I  thought  he  referred  to  my  being  lost. 
But  he  continued : 

"You  were  very  nearly  having  me  for 
your  father.  And  it  wasn't  my  fault,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  you  didn't." 

This  was  to  me  a  very  mysterious  piece 
of  information.  I  did  not  fully  com- 
prehend it. 

"  Though,  of  course,  if  I  had  been  your 
father,  you  would  not  have  been  yourself, 
exactly.  At  least,  probability  points  to 
that  conclusion.  But  I'm  content  with 
you  as  you  are.  I  don't  know  that  in 
any  case  I  could  have  wished  you  to  be 
different.  You  might  be  better -looking, 
certainly,  but  then  you  certainly  are  like 
Phillis,  and  altogether  a  decent  sort  of 
little  chap.  Though  why  they  called  you 
Basil — for  that's  your  name,  I'm  clear 
about  it  now — heaven  only  knows  !  Why 
Basil  ?  But  then,  why  Doris  ?  Why 
Nicholas  ?  My  name's  Richard— Richard 
Leveridge.  But  I've  always  answered  to 
the  name  of  Dick.  Your  father  was  a 
fanciful  sort  of  fellow  from  the  first.  I 
don't  suppose  poor  dear  Phillis  minded. 
She  wasn't  a  woman  to  cross  him,  or  any 
man,  except  me — always  excepting  me — 
and  so  he  was  allowed  to  christen  the 
children  just  as  he  chose.  Nicholas  ;  and 
Doris ;  and  Basil !  It's  quite  a  mercy  he 
didn't  call  them  by  stranger  names." 

He  had  begun  by  talking  to  me;  but 
now  he  was  clearly  talking  to  himself.  He 
had  apparently  forgotten  me  altogether.  I 
noted  presently  that  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes.  He  drew  forth  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief, and  therewith  rubbed  his  lobster-claw 
nose,  and  produced  loud  clarion  notes  from 
that  strange  feature. 

He  roused  himself,  stared  at  me,  pinched 
my  cheeks,  and  patted  my  head.  Suddenly 
he  called  upon  the  coachman  to  stop.     He 


left  me  for  a  moment  to  enter  a  shop — in 
Long-acre,  as  I  learned  subsequently — and 
purchased  for  me  a  huge  lump  of  almond 
hardbake. 

Mr.  Leveridge  (for  that,  it  appeared, 
was  his  name)  lived  near  the  Strand, 
occupying  the  upper  rooms  of  a  large,  tall 
house,  that  looked  on  to  the  river.  There 
were  so  many  stairs  to  be  mounted,  I 
know,  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to  carry  me 
up  some  of  the  flights ;  for  although  his 
legs  were  short,  mine  were  shorter,  and  I 
could  not  keep  pace  with  him. 

The  windows  commanded  a  noble  view 
of  the  Thames.  I  had  never  seen  before 
a  sight  so  fine  and  grand.  The  river  I 
might  have  contemplated  once  or  twice, 
perhaps,  from  a  bridge ;  lifted  up  to  the 
level  of  its  balustrade  by  my  father,  or  by 
the  joint  exertions  of  Nick  and  Doris ;  my 
chin  and  nose  rasped  against  the  granite 
in  the  course  of  that  imperfect  hoisting  of 
me.  But  I  now  looked  down  upon  the 
broad  stream  from  on  high ;  I  could  see 
bridge  after  bridge.  The  sky  above  was 
bright  blue  ;  the  whole  scene  was  radiant 
with  sunshine  and  colour.  The  waters 
beneath,  if  a  trifle  brown  in  their  shadows, 
were  yet  very  sparkling  when  they  caught 
the  light.  And  they  buoyed  up  such  gaudy 
barges — all  scarlet  and  blue,  green  and. 
yellow — laden  with  hay  and  straw,  almost 
to  the  immersion  of  their  decks,  with  wide- 
spreading  sails  aloft,  orange- tawny  of  hue, 
or  a  deep  chocolate,  with  pleasant  patches 
of  a  lighter  colour.  Then  the  forest  of 
chimney-pots,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  ;  the 
numberless  houses  rising  tier  above  tier 
upon  the  opposite  bank;  and  the  dim 
undulating  background  of  waving  hills. 
And  what  tiny  specks  of  things  were  the 
men  and  women,  the  horses  and  carriages, 
creeping  like  an  insect  procession  over  the 
distant  bridges  ! 

A  narrow  staircase  led  to  the  roof, 
which  was  flat,  and  railed  in,  and  laid  out 
to  look  like  a  garden.  Here  were  rows 
and  rows  of  flowers  in  pots,  and  sheltered 
by  a  convenient  stack  of  chimneys,  an 
arbour  of  trellis- work,  with  chairs  and  a 
diminutive  table,  painted  bright  green; 
and  there  were  other  delights  and  marvels; 
a  magpie,  a  blackbird,  quite  a  host  of 
canary-birds,  in  a  most  spacious  cage, 
and  a  hutch  of  rabbits,  with  tremulous 
twitching  blunt  noses  and  timid  eyes,  very 
busily  engaged  munching  cabbage-leaves. 
It  was  a  wonderful  place,  this  roof-garden. 
Certainly  I  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it  before. 
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"  You  must  come  and  see  my  pets  some 
other  time,  and  learn  their  names,  and 
talk  to  them,  and  hear  them  talk  to  you 
again,"  said  Mr.  Leveridge.  "  But  now  I 
think  we  must  find  Mrs.  Crisp,  and  ask  her 
to  give  us  some  tea.    This  is  my  studio." 

We  entered  a  large  room,  oddly  lighted, 
as  I  judged,  the  shutters  being  closed  over 
the  iower  window-panes.  The  floor  was 
bare,  but  for  a  fragment  of  carpet  in  front 
of  the  easel.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  drawings  and  paintings,  framed  and 
frameless ;  but  all  representative  of  un- 
dressed human  beings  in  various  postures. 
I  thought  it  strange  that  so  many  ladies 
and  gentlemen  should  choose  to  be  por- 
trayed in  such  an  unclothed  state. 

A  lady  appeared — Mrs.  Crisp,  I  decided 
— a  housekeeper,  neat  of  dress,  portly  of 
figure,  elderly,  with  bands  of  gray  hair 
smoothly  arranged  upon  a  rather  puckered 
forehead.  She  was  a  trifle  severe,  perhaps, 
and  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  her  respon- 
sibilities ;  but  her  brown  eyes  had  good- 
tempered  gleams,  and  her  voice  was  deci- 
dedly musical.  She  held  in  her  mittened 
hands  a  bunch  of  keys,  suggestive  of  store- 
closets  and  wine-cellars,  of  jam-pots,  pre- 
serves, and  other  dainties. 

"  I  think  he'd  better  be  washed,"  said 
Mrs.  Crisp,  having  eyed  me  narrowly  for 
a  moment. 

"  Wash  him,  by  all  means,  Mrs.  Crisp." 

And  forthwith  I  was  divested  of  the 
best  part  of  my  attire.  My  recent  ex- 
periences had,  no  doubt,  been  of  a  soiling 
nature.  The  staunching  of  tears  with 
grimy  fists  and  fingers  is  apt  to  leave 
zebra  stripes  of  dinginess  upon  the  visage ; 
and  hardbake,  consumed  with  undue  haste, 
patches  the  region  of  the-  mouth  with 
sticky  brown  clouds. 

There  was  a  washing-stand  in  the  studio, 
half-hidden  behind  a  screen.  The  lavatory 
operations  proposed  by  Mrs.  Crisp  were, 
therefore,  accomplished  on  the  spot. 

"  When  nature  gives  you  a  chance 
always  avail  yourself  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Leveridge  didactically,  as  he  drew  a  little 
book  from  his  pocket,  and,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, began  making  a  sketch  of  my  small 
and  almost  unclad  form.  I  very  much 
wished  that  he  could  have  waited  until  I 
was  properly  washed  and  dressed,  brushed 
and  combed. 

Mr.  Leveridge  was  quite  composed, 
however ;  nor  did  Mrs.  Crisp  seem  to  find 
anything  strange  in  his  proceeding.  So 
the  shape  of  my  limbs  came  to  be  duly 
registered  in  his  sketch-book. 


"  Cupid.  I've  seen  many  worse  Cupids. 
Would  you  like  to  be  a  Cupid,  my  little 
man  ?  " 

I  scarcely  understood  his  question. 

"  That's  a  Cupid,"  he  said,  "  and  that, 
and  that."  He  pointed  to  certain  pictures 
on  the  wall.  "  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be 
always  a  plump  little  boy,  with  wings  and 
a  bow  and  arrow — now  driving  a  hoop, 
now  throwing  a  quoit,  now  catching  a 
butterfly,  now  riding  on  a  lion,  a  swan,  or 
a  dolphin  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a 
Cupid  ?  " 

"Please,  I  think  I  should  catch  cold,"  I 
said,  meekly.     He  laughed  obstreperously. 

"  Oh,  such  things  as  colds  weren't  known 
among  the  gods  and  goddesses.  Colds 
began  with  clothes." 

"  And  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  always  a 
little  boy.     I  should  like  to  grow." 

"  Well,  well,  that  sounds  reasonable. 
You  can  grow  to  be  an  Adonis,  a  Mercury, 
a  Mars.  But,  meantime,  you're  a  Cupid. 
And  that's  Venus,  yonder  by  the  door. 
And  there's  another  Venus  over  the 
mantelpiece.  In  fact,  there  are  a  good 
many  Venuses  about.  Venus  was  your 
mother,  you  know.  Alack  !  What  am  I 
talking  about  ?  Your  mother  was  Phillis 
— poor  Phillis — and  your  father's  Duncan 
Doubleday.  I  wish  I  had  a  drawing  of 
Phillis.  I  made  one  once,  but  it  did  not 
please  me,  and  I  tore  it  up.  I  only  wish 
I  had  it  now.  But  that's  life,  that  is  ; 
we're  for  ever  destroying  what  we  ought 
to  preserve.  Yes,  and  preserving  what 
we  should  destroy." 

And  after  that  observation  Mr.  Leveridge 
was  silent  for  some  time. 

Presently  we  had  tea — with  eggs  and 
muffins,  ham  and  buttered  toast,  cake,  jam 
and  marmalade.  I  had  never  sat  down  to 
so  complete  and  sumptuous  a  repast. 

After  that  I  was  taken  home  in  a 
hackney-coach  by  Mrs.  Crisp,  "  with  Mr. 
Leveridge's  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Duncan 
Doubleday." 

Before  I  left  him — and  I  left  him  with 
considerable  regret — Mr.  Leveridge  took 
me  up  in  his  arms,  kissed  me,  gave  me  a 
bright  shilling,  stuffed  my  pockets  with 
cake,  and  made  me  promise  that  I  would 
visit  him  again  at  an  early  date. 

CHAPTER   IV.      UNCLE   ISAAC. 

Considerable  astonishment  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  return  home  in  so  grandly 
triumphant  a  manner  —  the  occupant 
of  a  hackney-coach,  with  Mrs.  Crisp, 
in  a  very  large  and  ornate  bonnet,  seated 
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beside  me.  Certainly  my  absence  bad 
induced  much  less  excitement.  Some- 
thing to  my  mortification,  I  discovered, 
indeed,  tbat  I  bad  not  really  been  very 
much  missed.  A  certain  guilty  feeling  in 
regard  to  me  bad  oppressed  Nick  and 
Doris,  and  they  had  taken  turns  in  run- 
ning out  to  the  street-corners,  every  now 
and  then,  to  watch  for  my  coming,  or  to 
see  if  I  were  in  sight.  But  they  felt  sure,  so 
they  professed,  of  my  return  home  sooner 
or  later,  and  had  not  been  really  uneasy 
about  me  for  one  moment.  Nevertheless, 
I  thought  I  saw  the  stains  of  tears  upon 
Doris's  cheeks. 

To  my  father  the  fact  of  my  absence  had 
scarcely  been  made  intelligible.  He  had 
been  absorbed  in  the  design  for  a  new 
St.  Paul's  or  an  improved  Westminster 
Abbey,  or  some  such  useful  work. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  with  a  sort  of  vague 
cheeriness  usual  with  him,  when  circum- 
stances he  did  not  fully  comprehend  were 
presented  to  his  attention.  "Ay,  ay," 
as  though  uttered  by  a  cordial  seaman  of 
vacuous  mind.  "  So  you  were  lost,  were 
you,  Basil  ?  or  thought  you  were  lost. 
And  now  you're  found  again.  Eh  ?  Is 
that  it  ?  Found  again,  as  a  good  many 
things  are  found,  you  know,  before  they're 
really  lost.  And  Mr.  Leveridge  sent  you 
home,  did  he  ?  Very  kind  of  him,  I'm 
sure.  '  With  his  kind  regards  ' — most 
polite.  Oh !  and  this  is  Mr.  Leveridge's 
housekeeper.  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  ma'am. 
I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you,  and  to  Mr. 
Leveridge  also,  of  course,  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  my  little  boy.  You  and  I  have 
met  before,  I  think,  ma'am,  and  your  name 
is — yes,  of  course,  Mrs.  Crisp — how  do 
you  do,  Mrs.  Crisp  ?  You  will  make  my 
best  respects  to  Mr.  Leveridge,  and  you 
will  thank  him  very  much  in  my  name 
for  his  kindness'  to  my  little  boy.  And 
you  yourself,  my  dear  madam,  you  will 
take  a  glass  of  wine,  I  daresay,  or  a  nice 
cup  of  tea — if  there  is  water  boiling,  or  the 
kitchen  fire's  alight,  about  which  I  cannot 
be  sure?  Eh?  What?  Nothing!  dear, 
dear,  dear,  this  is  really  sad." 

Mrs.  Crisp  took  leave  of  me  in  an 
affectionate  manner.  We  had  come  to  be 
on  very  friendly  terms,  altogether,  in  the 
course  of  our  ride  to  The  Polygon. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  exclaimed  my  father 
— but  sometime  after  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Crisp.  "  I  suppose  now  I  ought  to  have 
paid  for  that  hackney-coach.  Why,  of 
course  I  ought.  Why  didn't  some  one 
remind  me  of  it  ?     Not  that  I  happen  to 


have  money  enough  in  my  pocket,  by  the 
way.  Still  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
one's  duty  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

"  So  Mr.  Levdridge  was  kind  to  yon, 
was  he,  Basil  ?  Ah  !  He's  an  odd  fellow 
is  Leveridge.  Not  what  I  should  call  a 
practical  man,  you  know.  Rather  flighty 
and  crotchety,  a  little  wrong  here  perhaps ; 
and,  as  he  spoke,  my  father  tapped  his 
forehead ;  he  was  not  addressing  me  so 
much  as  musing  aloud.  "  But  clever,  oh 
yes,  very  clever  in  his  way.  Might  have 
done  better  perhaps.  Still,  he  must  have 
done  very  well  altogether.  Astonishing 
that  people  should  care  to  buy  those  un- 
dressed subjects  that  he's  always  painting ; 
but  they  do  !  Ay,  ay,  and  pay  prices 
for  them  too.  Altogether,  Leveridge  must 
be  a  very  well-to-do  man,  for  one  who 
is  so  eminently  unpractical." 

If  Nick  and  Doris  experienced  a  feeling 
of  relief  at  my  return  home  in  safety,  that 
sentiment  was  soon  subjected  to  certain 
reactionary  processes.  Prom  their  point  of 
view,  probably,  I  seemed  to  be  constituted 
a  hero  upon  very  slight,  if  not  wholly  un- 
warrantable, grounds.  I  was  almost  ob- 
taining rewards  for  conduct  of  a  foolish 
sort  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  viewed  me  with  a 
feeling  of  envy,  on  account  of  the  novelty 
and  magnitude  of  my  adventures. 

"  Well,  you  were  a  silly  to  miss  us," 
said  Doris. 

"  How  could  you  be  such  a  little  don- 
key ?  "  demanded  Nick. 

"  It's  so  stupid  to  lose  people." 

"  Yes,  and  so  babyish." 

"But  that's  always  the  way  with  you, 
Buppy;  you  go  gaping  about,  and  never 
look  where  you're  going  to." 

"  We  won't  take  him  out  with  us  again." 

"  Or,  if  we  do,  he  mustn't  leave  go  of  my 
hand." 

"  I  hate  a  stupid,"  Nick  announced, 
with  a  contemptuous  toss  of  his  head. 
"  It  shows  such  want  of  sense — getting 
lost.  And  there's  something  low  about 
it.  No  gentleman  ever  gets  lost ;  nobody 
with  any  bravery  gets  lost.  It's  only 
babies  and  cowards  tbat  such  things 
happen  to.  And  then  to  stand  crying  at 
the  corner  of  the  street,  until  policemen 
and  all  kinds  of  horrid  people  gathered 
round !  I  call  it  odious.  I  should  be 
quite  ashamed  of  myself,  if  I  were  you, 
Buppy." 

"  Did  you  really  cry,  B  uppy  ?"  Doris  asked. 

I  confessed  that  I  did. 

"  And  were  you  very  much  frightened, 
Buppy?" 
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I  owned  to  being  rather  frightened. 

"  Poor  little  Buppy  !  "  said  Doris,  sym- 
pathetically. And  she  drew  me  towards 
her,  and  kissed  me. 

Then  they  compared  notes  as  to  whether 
they  remembered  my  friend,  Mr.  Leveridge, 
whom  I  had  likened  to  Punch.  They  pos- 
sessed some  vague  recollection  of  him  it 
seemed.  He  had  called  two  or  three  times, 
at  rather  long  intervals,  and  they  had  been 
introduced  to  him  ;  but  he  had  left  no 
very  favourable  impression  upon  them. 

"  I  don't  like  a  man  with  that  shaped 
nose,"  said  Nick. 

"Or  with  that  coloured  face,"  said  Doris. 

"  And  living  at  the  top  of  the  house — 
and  keeping  rabbits  and  things — that 
doesn't  seem  quite  as  it  ought  to,  you 
know." 

"  Not  but  what  I  should  like  to  see  the 
blackbirds  and  the  canary-birds,"  Doris 
admitted. 

"  Oh,  I  shouldn't  mind  looking  at  the 
magpies  and  the  rabbits,"  Nick  said, 
loftily.  "Still,  I  should  say  that  old 
fellow  was  rather  cracked." 

They  were  glad,  however,  to  partake  of 
the  cake,  with  which  Mr.  Leveridge  had 
filled  my  pockets.  Having  consumed  it, 
they  arrived  at  a  more  flattering  opinion 
in  regard  to  him.  And  they  took  me  into 
favour  again ;  and  were  amused  listeners 
while  I  repeated,  with  further  particulars, 
the  story  of  my  adventures. 

"  All  the  same,  I  wouldn't  get  lost  again 
if  I  were  you,  Buppy,"  said  Doris. 

"  No ;  you  must  stick  close  to  us  another 
time.  Then  no  harm  can  come  to  you," 
Nick  said,  with  grand  confidence. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  Mr.  Leve- 
ridge was,  in  truth,  Nick's  godfather,  the 
fact  not  being  regarded  as  of  importance, 
however.  A  silver  cup,  bestowed  upon 
Nick  at  his  christening,  in  recognition  of 
the  conventional  obligations  of  godfathers, 
had  long  since  disappeared,  with  other 
articles  of  plate,  probably  during  some 
visitation  of  adversity,  such  as  our  family 
had  too  often  been  afflicted  with. 

It  was  understood  that  my  father  had 
relations  in  the  north  of  England,  who,  if 
they  were  forbearing  in  regard  to  the 
assistance  they  rendered  him,  yet  did  not 
fail  to  help  him  upon  occasion.  But 
certainly  they  waited  until  the  very  last 
moment,  before  they  intervened  with  assist- 
ance. My  father's  faith  in  the  proverb, 
setting  forth  that  amendment  may  always 
be  looked  for  when  things  are  quite  at 
their   worst,   was,    perhaps,   thus    to    be 


accounted  for.  Of  these  kindred  of  ours 
we  really  saw  little  or  nothing.  They 
thought  it  as  well,  perhaps,  to  keep 
out  of  our  way ;  for  in  their  minds  we 
were  associated  with  demands  upon  their 
pockets.  They  did  not  visit  London,  or 
if  they  did,  they  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity  to  call  upon 
my  father,  and  make  our  acquaint- 
ance. My  father  wrote  to  them  at  in- 
tervals, especially  when  his  affairs  had 
arrived  at  the  point  of  extreme  em- 
barrassment. And  sometimes  he  received 
replies  from  his  relations  in  the  north,  and 
oftentimes  he  didn't.  When  money  was 
remitted,  I  need  hardly  say,  it  was  very 
promptly  expended.  My  father's  liabilities 
were  numerous  and  considerable ;  the 
wants  of  his  household  many,  urgent,  and 
forever  increasing. 

The  back  dining-room  was  called  my 
father's  office.  Our  house  was  wofully 
shabby,  altogether,  but  this  was  its  most 
comfortable  chamber.  Other  of  the  rooms 
indeed  were  in  a  dismantled  condition, 
wholly  barren  of  furniture.  The  office 
had  a  well-worn  look ;  the  carpet  was 
threadbare,  but  it  had  been  a  Turkey 
carpet;  the  leather  chairs  were  frayed 
and  torn,  still  they  were  decidedly  easy- 
chairs,  shaped  by  long  use  to  fit  the  con- 
cavities and  convexities  of  the  human 
form.  A  baize  door  kept  out  the  draught 
effectually,  and  with  a  fire  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  the  lamp  lighted,  its  flame 
shielded  by  a  green  shade,  the  office  had 
really  an  attractive  aspect.  Here  my 
father  sat  very  constantly,  surrounded 
by  papers,  letters,  plans  and  sketches — 
these  covered  his  table  and  even  littered 
the  floor.  The  ceiling  was  cracked 
and  clouded,  the  walls  discoloured,  the 
window-panes  thickly  crusted  with  grime  ; 
upon  all  sides  dust  and  "blacks"  found 
abiding-places  ;  neglect,  uncleanness  and 
untidiness,  certainly  characterised  the 
room  ;  but  the  office  was  very  precious  in 
my  father's  eyes.  It  signified  to  him 
peace  and  comfort:  sitting  in  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  with  rumpled  hair  and 
unclothed  neck,  and  indulging  his  passion 
for  architectural  day-dreaming. 

We  were  told,  one  day,  that  there  was  a 
gentleman  with  papa.  The  information 
stirred  our  curiosity.  Nick  held  me  up,  so 
that  I  might  peer  through  an  oval  window 
in  the  green-baize  door,  and  report  the 
result.  But  we  managed  clumsily  between 
us,  somehow.  I  was  unsteady,  and  Nick 
lost    his    balance.     We  bumped    heavily 
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against  the  door,  which  opening,  suffered 
us  to  fall  into  the  room,  almost  at  the  feet 
of  a  stranger,  sitting  opposito  my  father, 
but  at  some  distance  from  his  table. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  my  father,  not  in  the 
least  disturbed  by  our  abrupt  entrance. 
"Don't  be  frightened.  Come  in.  This  is 
your  uncle  Isaac,  who's  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

"  Very  glad,  indeed,"  said  the  stranger, 
smiling,  and  patting  us  on  the  head. 

CURRENT  COIN. 


The  circulating  medium,  hard  cash, 
which  has  been  well  described  as  the  life- 
blood  of  commerce,  was  but  ill  understood 
among  the  ancients.  The  precious  metals, 
among  which  in  the  world's  youth  were 
included  copper  and  brass,  passed  chiefly 
by  weight  from  the  treasure-chest  of  one 
possessor  to  the  coffers  of  another.  To 
look  back  very  far,  indeed,  the  three 
great  empires — Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt 
—  were  essentially  uncommercial.  A 
gorgeous  despot,  absolute  master  of  the 
lands,  lives,  and  liberties  of  millions  of 
docile  cultivators,  has  no  sympathies  with 
trade,  save  to  tax  it.  The  Egypt  which 
Abraham  entered  was  as  well  provided 
with  custom-house  officers  as  the  France 
of  Louis  the  Superb;  but  the  Nile-realm 
of  the  Pharaohs  was  not  an  exporting 
country.  It  was  not  until  the  Ptolemies 
had  brought  Greek  blood  and  Greek 
fashions  into  the  Delta,  that  money  was 
coined  in  Alexandria.  Even  in  stirring 
Athens,  where  ships  were  underwritten,  as 
at  Lloyd's,  and  bubble  companies  started, 
as  in  our  own  City,  money  was  more 
talked  of  than  seen.  The  treasures,  the 
heaps  of  shining  specie  and  glittering 
bullion  lay  hidden  in  crypts,  or  in  the 
penetralia  of  such  temples  as  were  in  high 
repute  for  sanctity.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  sheer  barter,  of  crude  exchange  of 
Syrian  slaves  for  Thracian  wheat,  in  the 
metropolis  of  Hellenic  wit  and  wisdom. 

Even  in  Rome  the  familiar  table  of  the 
money-changer  required  shears  and  pincers, 
weights  and  scales,  and  these  last  were  in 
constant  requisition.  Small  coins  existed 
in  profusion,  but  large  payments  were 
made  by  the  help  of  the  balance.  The 
coins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
were  the  denarius  or  eightpenny  piece, 
closely  corresponding  with  the  Austrian 
zwanziger ;  the  as,  or  "penny,"  of  the 
intrinsic   value   of    threepence ;    and    the 


assarium,  or  mite.  But  the  pieces  of 
silver  that  formed  the  price  of  the 
treachery  of  Judas  wire  probably  the 
old  Jewish  shekels,  worth  a  shilling  and 
sevenpence,  and,  therefore,  nearly  on  a 
par  with  the  guilder,  or  Dutch  florin. 
The  sesterce,  or  silver  twopence,  with 
its  multiples,  may  be  found  wherever 
Roman  aqueducts  or  villas  have  stood ; 
but  the  splendid  golden  aureus,  like  the 
kindred  stater  of  Macedonia,  never  at- 
tained so  wide  a  circulation.  Very  ancient 
is  the  ring-money  of  the  Gothic  and  Scan- 
dinavian tribes,  a  species  of  coinage  that 
was  known  in  Britain  also,  and  in  which 
bracelets  and  other  ornaments  passed  cur- 
rent, like  strings  of  wampum  among  the 
Red  Men  of  North  America. 

In  England,  the  royal  mints  of  Egbert, 
Athelstan,  and  Alfred  sent  forth  an  ex- 
tensive and  systematic  coinage  of  silver. 
Besides  the  massive  shilling  and  the  heavy 
thrimsa,  there  was  the  penny,  succeeded  by 
half  lings  and  feorthlings,  also  of  silver,  and 
supplemented  by  sticas,  or  styes,  of  brass 
or  copper.  The  shilling,  or  sterling,  like 
the  broad  crownpiece  of  a  later  day,  was 
too  ponderous  a  coin  for  ordinary  dealings  ; 
but  the  penny,  deeply  indented  on  its  re- 
verse with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  was  the 
old  and  tried  favourite  of  the  public.  It 
could  easily  be  broken  into  halves  or 
quarters,  and  the  facility  for  giving 
change,  which  was  thus  afforded,  was 
no  light  merit  in  a  rude  age,  while  its 
purchasing  power,  as  compared  with  the 
bronze  or  copper  penny  of  our  own  time, 
was  enormously  great.  Many  a  horn  of 
nut-brown  ale,  many  a  slice  of  beef  and 
manchet  of  fine  white  wheaten  bread, 
could  be  bought  for  a  silver  penny  in  the 
days  before  the  Conquest.  The  silver 
halfpenny  and  farthing  held  their  ground 
till  1560,  when  they  were  definitively  re- 
placed by  copper,  and  at  about  the  same 
time  groats  and  half-groats  equally  dropped 
into  disuse. 

The  gold  coins,  in  circulation  in  feudal 
England,  were  more  often  minted  abroad 
than  at  home.  The  byzants  came  from 
Constantinople,  the  sequins  from  the 
haughty  Republic  of  Venice,  the  angels 
from  a  Florentine  die.  The  noble,  how- 
ever, which  still  traditionally  liugers  in 
the  attorney's  six-and-  eightpence,  was 
of  insular  origin,  while  the  gold  florin 
had  its  birthplace,  as  the  name  implies, 
beside  the  Arno.  Henry  the  Eighth 
coined  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  of 
the  modern  value;    but,  throughout 
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Tudor  and  Stuart  reigns,  a  preference 
was  shown,  both  in  France  and  England, 
for  the  finer  gold  of  Spain,  the  pistole, 
the  doubloon,  the  joe,  and  for  the  weighty 
yellow  moidore  of  Portugal.  Bluff  Harry, 
who  sought  to  turn  all  sources  of  wealth 
into  the  royal  exchequer,  did  not  neglect 
so  obvious  a  means  of  profit  as  the  de- 
basement of  the  coinage.  The  process  had, 
indeed,  been  going  on  ever  since  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  The  Norman  conqueror 
found  the  English  mint  sending  forth 
weighty  shillings,  twenty  to  the  pound. 
A  pound  sterling  meant  a  pound  of  pure 
silver  at  that  day.  Sixty-six  shillings  are 
now  coined  from  the  same  lump  which 
yielded  but  twenty  under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. Money  has  dwindled  and  dimi- 
nished, literally  as  well  as  metaphorically. 

Cruel  and  barbarous  punishments  did 
not  prove  sufficiently  deterrent,  to  warn  off 
trespassers  on  the  king's  peculiar  pre- 
serves of  gold  and  silver.  The  Tom 
Tiddler's  ground  of  royalty  was  per- 
petually infested  by  the  manufacturers 
and  the  passers-off  of  base  coin.  More 
numerous  still  were  the  clippers,  who 
shaved  a  fragment  of  silver  from  testoon 
and  dollar,  so  that  a  coin  which  had  been 
long  in  circulation  came  to  resemble  a 
cheese,  slowly  disappearing  under  the 
microscopic  jaws  of  innumerable  mites. 
The  scourge,  the  branding- iron,  the  crop- 
ping of  ears,  the  halter,  thinned  the  ranks 
of  these  miserable  parasites  on  a  wealthy 
society,  but  did  not  put  an  end  to  a  lucra- 
tive profession.  That  a  rogue,  caught 
plying  file  and  nippers  on  His  Grace's  coin, 
should  be  nailed  to  the  pillory,  pelted  by 
a  British  populace  accustomed  to  cock- 
throwing  on  Shrove  Tuesdays,  and  flung 
afterwards  to  starve  in  the  "bare  "  of  the 
Fleet  or  the  "little  ease"  of  Newgate,  was 
the  merest  matter  of  course.  Old  offenders 
had  the  grim  alternative  of  Tyburn,  the 
cart,  the  rope,  the  hasty  burial.  It  may 
be  doubted  if,  when  the  welcome  news- 
letter was  read  aloud  in  country  houses  to 
bright-eyed  young  damsels  and  manly, 
pink-faced  lads,  all  alike  curious  for  tidings 
of  London  life,  one  shudder  was  caused 
by  the  cool  announcement  that  "  three 
men  were  hanged  and  a  woman  burned," 
for  the  crime  of  passing  off  counterfeit 
money. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
gradual  depreciation  of  coinage,  while  the 
old  name  was  retained,  is  afforded  by 
the  Turkish  piastre.  A  fanciful  analogy 
might  be  traced  between  the  mighty  and 


encroaching  empire  swayed  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  and  the  broad  and  weighty 
coin,  imitated  from  the  Spanish  dollar, 
which  then  issued  from  the  Stamboul  mint. 
Europe  now  stands  in  no  awe  of  the 
Ottoman  arms,  while  the  little  piece  of 
dull  pewter  that  is  called  a  piastre  can 
barely  pass  for  twopence  English,  and  has 
to  be  measured  like  grain,  and  paid  away 
in  sacksf  ul  at  a  time.  Strange  prejudices, 
founded  on  local  custom,  often  affect  the 
relative  potency  of  money  to  purchase 
goods  or  labour.  In  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land the  greasiest  one-pound  note  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  brightest  sovereign,  wet  from 
the  mint.  In  Austria,  or  at  least  in  the 
more  remote  districts  of  Hungary,  Croatia, 
and  Carinthia,  gold  is  regarded  with  sullen 
suspicion  by  a  population  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  touch  and  sight  of  bank- 
notes for  infinitesimal  amounts ;  while 
silver,  on  the  other  hand,  is  greeted  with 
respectful  delight,  and  is  hoarded,  rather 
than  expended,  even  by  the  poorest.  The 
Abyssinians,  who  insisted  not  merely  on 
Austrian  dollars,  but  on  dollars  bearing 
the  image  and  superscription  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  merely  exagge- 
rated the  dislike  which  was  entertained 
by  the  French  peasant  of  twenty  years 
ago,  for  the  gold  coinage  that  replaced 
the  ponderous  five-franc  pieces,  the  finger- 
ing of  which  conveyed  so  substantial  a 
sense  of  wealth  to  the  lucky  holder. 

Current  money  has  been  sometimes  a 
work  of  art,  beautiful  in  itself  ;  sometimes 
a  mere  embodiment  of  valuable  ugliness. 
Some  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins, 
clear-cut  and  exquisite  of  design,  rather 
resemble  glittering  portraits  of  fair-faced 
princes,  than  the  mere  instruments  of 
barter.  Others  are  plain,  useful,  unpre- 
tending, and  a  few  are  hideous.  There 
is  a  curious  contrast  between  the  old 
English  crownpiece,  with  its  spirited 
representation  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  almost  ostentatious 
homeliness  of  the  modern  florin.  The 
English  guinea,  though  coined  of  as  fine 
yellow  gold  as  ever  was  washed  from  the 
sand  of  African  rivers,  and,  as  such,  greedily 
bought  up  by  foreigners,  cut  but  a  poor 
figure  beside  the  better-executed  coins  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  or  the  productions 
of  the  Spanish  mint.  Some  of  the  heads 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  especially  those  on 
the  double  louis,  or  pieces  of  forty  francs, 
are  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with  even 
the  coins  of  Macedonia. 
The  twenty  years'  warfare  against  France 
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that  signalised  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  reduced 
our  grandfathers  to  their  wits'  end  as 
regarded  money.  Despite  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  load  of  taxes,  the 
country  was  rich ;  but  actual,  tangible  coin 
was  not  easy  to  come  by.  As  for  gold,  it 
was  hunted  for  and  sought  after  until, 
like  the  bustard  or  the  raven,  it  came  very 
near  to  being  improved  off  the  face  of  our 
island.  A  stray  guinea  was  pounced  upon 
like  food  in  time  of  famine.  Every  red- 
coated  guard  of  a  mail  -  coach  kept  as 
bright  a  look-out  for  the  yellow  "pictures 
of  George "  as  he  did  for  highwaymen. 
There  was  a  commission  to  buy  them  up 
for  Government  at  almost  any  price,  at 
seven  or  eight  and  twenty  shillings  some- 
times, when  my  Lord  Wellington's  army 
was  fighting  and  paying  its  way  in  Spain, 
and  barrels  and  barrels  of  gold  had  to  be 
shipped  weekly  to  the  Peninsula.  On  the 
other  hand,  secret  emissaries  of  the  dreaded 
Corsican  were  at  work  on  English  ground, 
bribing  or  cajoling  every  old  crone  to  part 
with  the  precious  coins,  that  lay  hidden  in 
teapot  or  worsted  stocking.  Even  hang- 
ing could  not  deter  the  more  desperate 
smugglers  from  launching  the  "guinea- 
boat,"  painted  white  to  be  the  less  dis- 
cernible at  sea,  and  pulling  towards 
where,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown, 
and  his  dignity,  the  French  luggers 
awaited  them  to  carry  off  the  English 
gold  to  Parisian  melting  -  pots  and  the 
Imperial  stamp. 

Very  prominent  as  a  resource  for  sup- 
plementing the  deficient  coinage  of  the 
state,  during  the  long  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  was  the  issue,  by  private  firms 
or  corporations,  of  tokens.  Many  of  these, 
designed  to  alleviate  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing small  change  sufficient  for  domestic 
trade,  were  in  sheer  weight  of  copper,  as 
well  as  in  elaborate  execution,  far  superior 
to  the  old  penny.  A  good  many  shillings 
and  sixpences,  worn  to  thin  discs  of  metal 
for  the  most  part,  floated  about  the 
country,  but  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  in 
hot  demand  for  the  needs  of  the  gigantic 
military  expenditure,  and  the  main  reliance 
of  the  nation  was  on  the  promises  to 
pay  various  sums,  from  one  pound  to  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  the  old  lady  of 
Threadneedle-street  poured  forth  with  so 
lavish  a  liberality.  This,  after  all,  was  as 
nothing  to  the  monetary  famine  under 
which  Revolutionary  France  had  suffered 
but  a  few  years  before.  John  Bull,  though 
he  grumbled   as  he   buttoned  his  many- 


caped  greatcoat  over  the  pocket-book 
bursting  with  the  one-pound  notes  of  the 
period,  was  well  off  when  compared  with 
the  Parisian  who  paid  his  eighteen  hun- 
dred francs  in  paper  for  a  modest  break- 
fast in  the  ci-devant  Palais-Royal,  and 
who  was  thankful  to  receive  in  coin  one 
twentieth  part  of  the  nominal  value  of  his 
detested  assignats.  To  this  hour  there 
exist  holders  of  the  worthless  bank-notes 
of  the  Convention  and  the  Directory, 
who  cling  to  their  obsolete  claims  on  a 
departed  Government,  as  tenaciously  as 
certain  Moorish  families  are  said  to  trea- 
sure up  the  title-deeds  and  the  gate-keys 
of  their  ancestral  mansions  in  Seville  and 
Granada. 

No  country  has  ever  been  found  to 
possess  so  intrinsically  pure  a  coinage  as 
that  of  India,  previous  to  its  subjection  to 
the  British  rule.  To  this  day,  a  sort  of 
fanciful  value  attaches  to  the  magnificent 
gold  mohur,  so  soft  that  it  could  be  bent 
by  the  fingers,  or  scratched  by  the  nail, 
while  the  silver  sicca  rupee  long  held  its 
ground  against  the  Company's  rupee,  with 
its  slight  admixture  of  alloy.  The  practice 
of  having  coins  and  ornaments  of  abso- 
lutely pure  gold  and  silver  had  its  good 
as  well  as  its  bad  side.  No  doubt 
the  trinkets  were  easily  defaced,  the  coin 
quickly  injured  by  friction.  But  then  the 
natives  of  India  have  always  found  it  con- 
venient to  convert  coin  into  bangles  and 
nose-rings,  or  to  exchange  these  latter 
for  coin,  at  will,  and  with  the  minimum 
of  loss.  A  Hindoo  ryot  has  but  to  carry  a 
bag  of  silver  to  a  jeweller,  and  on  paying 
the  cost  of  the  labour,  he  procures  its 
transformation  into  anklets  and  armlets 
for  his  wife  and  daughters ;  possibly,  in 
some  rare  instances  of  bucolic  ostentation, 
into  silver  tyres  for  the  wheels  of  his  ox- 
cart. He  has  no  doubt  of  the  substantial 
value  of  the  property  which  he  thus  oddly 
invests.  For  in  India  it  is  not  as  with  us 
at  home,  where  jewellery  is  dear  to  buy, 
but  cheap  to  sell ;  where  costly  rings  and 
bracelets  are  with  difficulty  disposed  of  at 
the  most  alarming  of  sacrifices,  and  where 
many  a  reduced  gentlewoman  has  listened 
with  semi-incredulous  indignation  to  the 
contemptuous  estimate  by  which  Messrs. 
Snap  and  Pinchbeck  gauge  the  worth  of 
the  "  family  pearls  " — hereditary  gems 
which  she  had  been  from  infancy  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  second  only  to  those 
of  royalty  itself.  The  Hindoo  customer 
knows  that  his  pure  gold  and  pure  silver 
will   always   command    their    just  price, 
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while  he  learns  the  Belling  value  of  a  ruby 
or  an  emerald  with  at  least  approximate 
accuracy. 

Africa,  a  continent  naturally  destitute, 
so  far  as  is  known,  of  silver,  has  always 
been  driven  to  strange  expedients  for  a 
currency.  In  the  Soudan,  where  an 
elephant's  tusk  represents  so  many  able- 
bodied  slaves — where  a  certain  number  of 
strips  of  cloth  are  equal  to  a  calabash 
filled  with  beads  or  buttons — and  a  bean- 
pod,  brimming  with  gold-dust,  does  duty 
for  a  bank-note,  small  change  is  urgently 
required.  This  want  is  partially  supplied 
by  those  little  white  shells  called  "cowries," 
which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  India, 
and  are  often  there  used  to  adorn  the 
horse-trappings  of  princes.  In  Angola, 
and  other  parts  of  central  Africa,  these 
same  cowries — two  thousand  five  hundred 
of  which,  in  India,  are  the  equivalent  of 
one  rupee,  and  are  the  pocket-money  of 
native  children  of  the  poorest  caste — rise 
to  the  value  of  five  thousand  to  the  pound 
sterling.  Except  in  Egypt  and  Morocco, 
no  money  is  coined  in  Africa  north  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  wonderful  that  so  highly-organised 
and  commercial  a  community  as  that  of 
wealthy  China,  should  have  contentedly 
remained  so  ill  off  in  a  monetary  point  of 
view.  The  Flowery  Land,  in  this  anomaly, 
as  in  others,  has  probably  been  enslaved 
by  the  tyranny  of  custom.  Those  long 
strings  of  perforated  copper-coin,  techni- 
cally called  "cash,"  have  been,  for  centuries 
untold,  the  only  recognised  money  of  the 
central  kingdom ;  and  even  now,  although 
the  indigenous  taels  and  tungsteens  are 
largely  supplemented  by  Spanish  and 
Mexican  dollars,  a  Chinese  merchant 
prefers  to  make  payments  of  silver,  not 
by  tael  or  by  weight,  but  by  measure. 
China,  like  India,  no  doubt,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  stock  of 
the  precious  metals  ;  but  its  absorbent 
qualities  are  so  great,  that  what  was 
anciently  called  the  balance  of  trade  is 
nearly  sure  to  be  against  the  outer 
barbarians. 

The  barbaric  practice  of  hoarding — 
the  despair  of  many  a  financier — still 
flourishes  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
most  populous  regions  of  Asia,  and  can 
never  be  without  some  influence  on  the 
•  European  money-market.  In  despotic 
countries,  or  in  troubled  times,  coin  dis- 
appears from  sight,  as  surely  as  the  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer  shrinks  at  the 
approach  of  a  storm.     It  is  natural  that 


poor  Hussein,  the  Persian  peasant,  or 
poor  Mourad,  the  Turkish  cultivator, 
should  grope  his  way  into  the  garden 
on  a  moonless  night,  his  spade  tucked 
under  his  trembling  arm,  to  bury  the 
precjpus  pitcher  full  of  hard-earned  coin. 
Were  he  known  to  have  money  in  the 
house,  he  would  be  cruelly  squeezed  by 
pasha  or  mirza,  would  "  eat  stick,"  and 
have  soldiers  billeted  upon  him,  and  be 
summoned  before  the  cadi,  to  answer  for 
some  half-forgotten  crime,  of  which  he 
faintly  remembers  to  have  heard  his 
grandfather  talk,  as  the  children  ate  curds 
and  pancake  around  the  winter  brazier  of 
charcoal.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
Eastern  houses — instead  of,  as  peaceful 
European  villas  are  wont  to  do,  turning 
their  plate-glass  windows,  and  glistening 
conservatories,  and  stuccoed  fronts,  to- 
wards the  street — present  to  the  inquisi- 
tive eye  a  dead  wall,  mean,  squalid,  un- 
inviting. Behind  that  unsightly  screen 
there  may  possibly  be  a  pleasaunce  full  of 
sparkling,  bubbling  fountains,  of  smooth 
lawns,  of  blossomed  shrubs,  of  huge  vases, 
in  which  bloom  a  very  "dilkoosha"  of  roses. 
Very  probably  there  does  exist  a  suite  or 
two  of  sumptuously-furnished  rooms,  well 
provided  with  gay  furniture  of  silk  and 
silver,  gorgeous  with  gilding  and  colours, 
replete  with  costly  toys;  but  concealed, 
like  the  ladies  of  the  harem  themselves, 
from .  the  perilous  prying  of  those  in 
authority. 

England  has  probably  been,  during  the 
historical  period,  the  country  in  which 
hoarding  was  the  least  practised.  At  all 
events,  since  the  time  of  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  war  has  not  been  made,  south  of 
the  Tweed,  in  the  ruthless,  reckless  way 
common  on  the  Continent  before  Waterloo. 
The  wise  Burgundian  statesman,  Philip 
de  Comines,  has  recorded  his  admiring 
wonder  at  the  lenity  with  which  the 
internecine  strife  of  the  Red  and  White 
Roses  was  carried  on.  He,  who  had  been 
used  to  see  both  sides  harry  the  country 
with  ferocious  impartiality,  and  who  had 
often  tracked  the  march  of  friend  or 
enemy  by  the  charred  ruins  of  hamlets 
and  the  trampled  corn-crops,  marvelled 
at  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Yorkist  and 
Lancastrian.  He  found  that  in  English 
domestic  warfare  the  outrages  were  few 
and  partial,  whereas  in  France  and  Flanders 
the  belligerents  fell  like  wolves  on  the 
unfortunate  peasantry  and  townsfolk,  and 
were  only  repelled  by  the  bristling  ram- 
parts and  mercenary  troops  of  the  great 
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cities.  As  much  might  justly  have  been 
said  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  Civil 
War  between  king  and  parliament,  while 
in  peaceful  days  no  English  ruler  could 
mulct  and  grind  the  people,  as  was  done 
by  the  governors  and  lieutenants  of  the 
despotic  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain. 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  savings  of  the 
French  peasants  have  been  tempted  forth 
by  the  lure  of  high  interest  on  Government 
security,  and  even  now  there  exist  in  every 
village  ancient  Sir  Oracles  in  blouse  and 
sabots,  who  shake  their  gray  heads  in 
pity  for  the  man  who  does  not  keep  his 
darling  gold  pieces,  as  they  emphatically 
phrase  it,  "  in  the  shade."  The  only  bank 
in  which  these  economists  trust,  is  the  earth 
beneath  the  mildewed  flooring  of  the  farm- 
house cellar. 

Many  of  the  antique  coinages  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  extinguished  within  living 
memory.  Tourists  in  Switzerland,  tra- 
vellers in  Italy,  are  freed  from  the  per- 
plexities into  which  batzen  and  carline, 
rappen  and  pauls,  baiocchi  and  liras, 
were  perpetually  throwing  them.  Even 
the  complicated  monetary  systems  of  Ger- 
many are  being  gradually  simplified,  and 
marks  banco,  stivers,  and.  maravedis  are 
things  of  the  past.  Gone,  too,  are  the 
Irish  and  Manx  coins,  the  precise  value  of 
which  has  sorely  perturbed  many  a  soldier 
freshly  landed  on  the  shores  of  Mona  or 
Erin,  while  the  continued  rise  in  prices 
has  eliminated  from  circulation  sundry 
infinitesimal  pieces  of  money,  the  multiples 
of  which  survive  in  common  parlance. 
No  doubt  but  that  a  Turk  of  Sultan 
Achmet's  reign  could  buy  something — a 
fish,  say,  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or 
a  half-dozen  of  luscious  figs  from  some 
garden  on  the  Bosphorus — for  a  single 
asper,  long  an  imaginary  coin.  The  para, 
that  tiny,  fish- shaped  scrap  of  base  metal, 
is  fast  becoming  as  mythical  as  its  tiny 
predecessor,  or  as  the  milree  of  Brazil, 
the  English  mite,  the  Hard  of  France. 
When  nothing  can  be  bought  for  one  of 
these  Lilliputian  life-drops  of  the  financial 
circulation,  it  naturally  loses  the  ultimate 
reason  of  its  existence.  The  relative  cheap- 
ness of  a  country  may  be  guessed  by  the 
lowness  of  its  humblest  unit,  as  regards 
coinage.  Thus  Belgium  and  Germany, 
where  a  real  centime,  a  real  kreutzer,  a 
genuine  .silbergroschen,  can  be  seen  and 
handled,  are  certainly  more  thrifty  and 
economical  than  France,  where  the  half  sou 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiscal  ladder.  One 
curious  result  of  the  opening-np  of  Japan 


to  Western  commerce  was  the  discovery  of 
a  land,  in  which,  thanks  to  a  persistent 
policy  of  isolation,  silver  retained  its  rela- 
tive value  with  respect  to  gold,  as  in  the 
days  of  our  own  Edward  the  Third,  and 
was  utterly  unaffected  by  the  great  sup- 
plies of  bullion  which  America  has  sent 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  difference  was 
as  thirteen  to  one  as  compared  to  sixteen 
to  one,  and  large  gains  were  realised  by 
the  fortunate  few  who  were  the  pioneers  of 
traffic  at  Nagasaki.  The  square  or  oblong 
gold  and  silver  itzebues  of  Japan  have 
very  little  similarity  to  either  Asiatic  or 
European  coins.  With  respect  to  the 
amount  of  coined  money  in  existence,  it 
has  been  roughly  calculated  that  the  mines 
of  the  New  World,  during  the  three  cen- 
turies succeeding  the  discovery  of  America, 
about  doubled  the  Old  World's  stock  of 
the  precious  metals,  with  a  preponderance 
in  favour  of  silver  ;  while,  since  then,  Aus- 
tralia and  California  have  poured  their 
yellow  store  into  the  market,  cheapening 
money,  and  enhancing  the  cost  of  other 
commodities.  A  great  and  increasing 
proportion  of  these  supplies,  however,  is 
absorbed  in  the  industrial  arts,  and  it  has 
been  reckoned  that  out  of  every  three 
ounces  of  the  virgin  ore  extracted  from 
the  mine,  only  one  ever  enters  the  doors 
of  a  mint,  or  undergoes  the  apotheosis  of 
being  converted  into  current  coin. 


LET  IT  BE. 

Let  be  the  river !    What  does  it  avail 

To  struggle  with  the  current's  destined  course  ? 

The  strongest  effort  does  but  faint  and  fail, 
Skill  yields,  out-tired,  to  resistless  force. 

The  highest  rock  is  overleapt  by  spray, 

The  silent  waters  fret  each  bar  away. 

Vainly  the  bulwark  fashioned  deep  and  wide, 

New  bed  contrived,  new  turn  by  cunning  wrought ; 

Steady,  resistless,  onward  flows  the  tide, 
Each    gathering    wave    with    gathering    purpose 
fraught, 

Till,  full  and  free,  rejoicing  in  its  strength, 

It  sweeps  to  oeean's  mighty  arms  at  length. 

Let  be  the  river  !    Let  the  loved  alone 

To  meet  the  fate,  and  shape  the  circumstance. 

We  dream  the  future,  fancying  all  our  own, 

What  does  but  wait  the  call  of  time  and  chance ; 

Foredoomed,  the  path  before  the  pilgrim  lies, 

The  sunset  lurking  in  the  morning  skies. 

Let  be  the  river  !     Hail  its  rippling  smile, 
Listen  its  song,  and  shiver  to  its  sigh ; 

Let  its  chafed  beauty  weary  hours  beguile, 
Watch  how  it  darkens  to  the  darkening  sky ; 

We  cannot  cloud  or  brighten,  speed  or  check, 

Nor  alter  on  its  way  the  tiniest  beck. 

Let  be  the  river  then  !     Where  lilies  float, 
And  blue  forget-me-nots  beside  it  shimmer, 

Take  gladness  in  its  suns'  reflected  mote, 
And  soothing  from  its  moonlights'  dreamy  glimmer; 

Happy  if  still  your  faltering  footsteps  tend 

Beside  its  varying  currents  to  the  end  ! 
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MR.    MARSTON'S   FOLLY. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  I. 

It  had  been  sorely  against  the  will  of  his 
aunt,  who  kindly  kept  both  him  and  his 
house  in  order,  that  Mr.  Marston  had 
given  himself  this  holiday  at  all.  Every 
tone  and  inflection  of  the  voice,  in  which 
she  had  worded  her  protest  against  his 
"  gadding  up  to  London  by  himself, 
wasting  his  time  and  his  money,"  rang  in 
his  ears  now,  as  he  moodily  made  his  even- 
ing toilet,  preparatory  to  escorting  some 
ladies  to  the  theatre.  "Aunt  Matilda 
will  be  furious  when  she  hears  what  a 
fool  I've  made  of  myself,"  he  reminded 
himself,  hopelessly ;  "  and  how  shall  I  ever 
look  Ada  in  the  face,  after  taking  a  step 
that  may  drive  her  from  the  only  home 
she  has  ever  known  ?  I'd  better  have 
blown  my  brains  out,  than  have  got  myself 
into  this  mess." 

The  victim  of  this  miserable  burst  of 
self-reproach  was  a  fine,  good-looking, 
prosperous  gentleman  of  about  thirty-eight. 
A  wealthy  bachelor,  he  had  been  aimed  at 
repeatedly  by  young  ladies  of  every  degree, 
in  that  portion  of  Midlandshire  in  which 
his  property  was  situated.  But  Aunt 
Matilda  had  always  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
on  the  daughters  of  the  land  ;  and  boldly 
as  some  of  them  had  tried  for  him,  his 
devoted  relative  had  invariably  coura- 
geously rushed  between  him  and  the 
danger.  She  had  guarded  him  at  every 
point;  and,  oddly  enough,  he  never  re- 
sented her  rather  pronounced  system  of 
protection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was 
grateful  for  it  in  his  quiet  way;  though 
once  or  twice  some  girl,  with  a  fairer  face 
than  the  rest,  had  taught  him  to  feel 
that  The  Brooks  would  be  a  sweeter  home 
to  him,  if  his  own  wife  presided  there. 

But  the  danger,  that  she  had  averted  so 
skilfully  from  befalling  him  under  the 
shadow  of  his  own  roof-tree,  had  over- 
taken him  in  a  ghastly  form  now.  He 
had  come  up  to  London  a  free  man,  and 
now  he  was  fettered ;  and,  new  as  his 
fetters  were,  he  felt  that  they  were  igno- 
minious. He  had  been  led,  or  driven 
rather,  into  forming  an  engagement  from 
which  his  judgment,  taste,  and  pride  re- 
volted. That  he  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself  for  this  unhappy  result  of  his 
folly,  was  no  consolation,  to  him  whatever. 
He  had  been  a  fool,  and  he  knew  it,  and 
knew  too  that  the  world  would  let  him 
see  that  it  deemed  him  one.  But  he 
could  face  the  world's  opinion,  he  believed. 


The  thought  that  quelled  his  spirit,  and 
made  him  rage  against  those  who  had 
laid  a  trap  for  him,  was  the  thought  of 
his  cousin  Ada.  He  could  look  forward 
with  tolerable  calmness  to  the  volley  of 
remonstrances  that  his  Aunt  Matilda  would 
fire  off  at  him.  But  when  the  vision  of  Ada 
arose  before  him — when  he  pictured  her 
standing  in  one  of  her  thousand  graceful 
attitudes,  her  little  head  held  aloft  in 
haughty  wonder  at  what  he  had  done — he 
quailed,  and  declared  to  himself  that  his 
punishment  would  be  greater  than  he 
could  bear. 

"  Engaged  to  my  landlady's  daughter — 
pledged  to  make  the  daughter  of  an  illite- 
rate lodging-house  keeper  Mrs.  Marston," 
he  groaned  dismally.  "  I  should  have 
scorned  a  boy  who  could  walk  into  such  a 
trap  with  his  eyes  open."  Then  he  looked 
at  himself,  and  the  blood  rose  freely  to  his 
forehead,  and  he  knew  that  as  he  blushc  d  to 
meet  his  own  eyes,  so  would  he  blush  when- 
ever the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men  fell  upon 
him  after  his  folly  had  become  public. 

He  turned  impatiently  as  the  sound  of 
his  own  name,  uttered  in  an  affectedly 
jaunty  tone,  fell  upon,  his  ears,  and  mut- 
tering something  that  was  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  pei'son  addressing  him,  he 
hurried  downstairs  to  the  drawing-room 
where  his  future  bride  awaited  him,  nest- 
ling timidly  the  while  under  her  mother's 
wing. 

One  glance  at  the  two  women,  and  the 
whole  story  is  revealed  !  The  mother — 
coarse,  handsome  in  a  blowsy  way ;  keenly 
alive  to  the  main  chance  ;  watchful ;  alter- 
nately fawniDgly  humble  and  confidentially 
intimate  in  her  demeanour ;  florid  in  her 
dress ;  and  endowed  with  a  voice  that 
gave  one  the  impression  of  going  on  for 
ever,  when  it  once  began  rolling  out  its 
badly-punctuated  sentences.  The  daughter 
— pretty,  shy  ;  arrayed  in  cheap  and  flimsy 
imitation  of  the  magnificently  -  draped 
models  that  adorn  the  pages  of  Le  Follet 
and  The  Queen;  coquettish  and  conceited. 
There  they  stood,  these  two  feminine 
spiders,  waiting  for  the  luckless  fly  whom 
they  have  lured  into  their  web. 

That  he  is  a  gentleman,  that  he  has  lived 
an  honourable,  manly,  straightforward, 
blameless  life,  has  availed  him  nothing. 
He  has  been  taken  in  the  toils,  and  the 
honour  he  has  prized  so  highly  has  been 
made  the  instrument  of  his  downfall. 

The  sad  old  story  repeated  itself  in  his 
case.  He  had  come  to  the  house  of  this 
social  brigand  in  good  faith,  meaning  to 
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pay  for  the  rooms  he  used  and  the  food  he 
ate,  and  neither  knowing  nor  desiring  to 
know  aught  of  the  woman  or  her  belong- 
ings. And  she,  finding  him  guileless  and 
chivalrous,  w.ealthy  and  generous,  had 
contrived  to  fasten  an  appearance  of  inti- 
macy with,  and  interest  in,  her  daughter 
upon  him.  The  piano  "happened"  to  be 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  Harriet  always 
"  happened "  to  be  playing  it  when  he 
came  in.  To  his  sorrow  he  asked  her  to 
stay  and  play  on,  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  her  mother  bore  down  upon  him  with 
the  accusation  that  he  had  compromised 
her  only  child's  reputation  by  his  careless- 
ness, and  won  her  ewe  lamb's  heart  by  his 
kindness.  "Was  he  a  man  or  a  monster?" 
she  asked,  so  loudly  that  the  servants 
heard  her.  "  Was  her  Harriet  the  sport 
of  an  idle  villain,  or  the  object  of  an 
honest  gentleman's  honourable  inten- 
tions ?  "  Bah  !  it  is  hard  to  write  the 
details  of  the  story !  It  is  hateful  to 
trace  the  outlines  of  the  coarse  web 
which  such  women  as  these  weave  for 
men.  The  tale  of  how  he  was  trapped 
shall  be  told  briefly.  "  Harriet's  character 
was  gone,"  her  mother  averred,  "  unless 
he  showed  himself  to  be  a  man  as  had  the 
courage  to  come  forward  like  a  man,  and 
save  a  girl  who  was  as  good  as  gold  and 
pure  as  an  angel,  from  having  undeserved 
stones  cast  at  her.  The  neighbours  had 
got  hold  of  something,"  she  declared, 
"  and  poor  Harriet  couldn't  pass  outside  the 
door  without  having  heads  tossed  at  her." 
The  poor  gentleman,  whose  aunt  had  pro- 
tected him  from  the  evil  designs  of  the 
young  women  of  his  own  class,  was  help- 
less now !  He  had  never  wronged  a 
woman  by  thought,  word,  or  deed,  in 
his  life.  The  Marstons  bore  a  stainless 
name  in  their  county;  no  suspicion  of  low 
intrigue  had  ever  attached  to  them;  and 
here  now,  he,  the  head  of  the  house,  was 
charged  with  having  "  compromised  "  a 
poor,  little,  inoffensive,  virtuous  girl,  who 
had  no  father  or  brother  to  defend  her 
from  her  aspersers.  It  was  a  terrible 
dilemma;  he  shrank  from  offering  them 
the  poor  reparation  of  money  (had  he 
but  known  how  eagerly  Mrs.  Warren 
would  have  grasped  it  for  herself  and  her 
Harriet,  he  might  have  made  himself  a 
free  and  happy  man  again)  ;  and  so,  one 
day  when  Mrs.  Warren  had  cried  at  him 
copiously  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  took  the 
fatal  step,  and  said  if  it  was  the  only 
compensation  he  could  offer  Harriet,  he 
supposed  he  must  offer  it.     "Would  she 


become  his  wife,  on  this  clear  under- 
standing: that  it  would  be  an  unequal 
marriage — that  he  felt  it  to  be  so — and 
that  to  the  best  of  his  belief  unequal 
marriages  were  never  happy  ones  ?  " 

She  would  become  his  wife,  undoubtedly 
she  would,  and  "the  sooner  the  better," 
her  mother  added.  She  cared  nothing  for 
the  inequality,  less,  if  possible,  for  his 
lukewarm  anticipations  of  wedded  bliss. 
The  pretty,  pert,  underbred,  affectedly- 
simple  little  actress  was  in  an  earthly 
paradise  from  the  moment  Mr.  Marston 
spoke.  She  panted  to  trot  him  put  for 
the  inspection  of  her  uncles,  who  kept 
emporiums  of  various  sorts  in  divers 
obscure  corners  of  our  great  metropolis. 
She  longed  to  show  him  to  "  the  young 
ladies "  in  whose  society  she  had  mur- 
dered the  meaning  of  divers  dramatists. 
But  he  drew  the  line  at  these  would-be 
manifestations  of  himself  to  his  betrothed's 
circle,  and  tried  to  teach  her  that  he  was 
not  going  to  marry  all  her  relations  and 
acquaintance. 

The  delicacy  of  his  nature  prompted  him 
to  propose  leaving  the  house,  as  soon  as  he 
had  asked  the  girl  to  be  his  wife  ;  but  Mrs. 
Warren  dreaded  her  bird  taking  temporary 
flight,  and  prayed  him,  "  as  a  mother,"  so 
urgently  to  remain  with  them,  until  his 
family  knew  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
that  he  laid  his'scruples  by,  and  stayed 
on,  trying,  unsuccessfully,  to  get  fond 
of  the  girl  he  was  going  to  marry.  In 
herself  she  was  gentle  and  unexacting; 
affectionate,  shy,  awkward  in  the  society 
of  her  superiors  in  station,  and  good- 
looking,  with  that  beauty  of  youth,  not  a 
trace  of  which  remains  when  youth  is  fled. 

It  was  wearisome  work  to  the  well-placed 
country  gentleman  to  sit  in  the  little,  arid, 
conventional,  London  lodging-house  draw- 
ing-room, in  the  society  of  the  little  cockney 
whose  knowledge  of  pleasurable  life  was 
based  upon  occasional  dubiously  compli- 
mentary dinners  at  the  expense  of  doubt- 
fully reputable  young  men,  and  a  few  happy 
days  at  the  Arcadian  resorts  which  border 
the  river.  It  was  more  irksome  still  to  act 
as  the  escort  of  herself  and  her  mother  to 
dramatic  representations,  none  of  which 
were  fraught  with  the  painful  interest 
that  recently  attached  itself  to  his  own 
life  history.  She  was  pretty  and  modest, 
and  perfectly  presentable  in  her  own  class. 
He  felt  that  he  should  have  admired,  and 
liked,  and  respected  her  if  the  choice  of 
his  head-gardener  or  groom  had  fallen 
upon    her.      But    as    the   queen    of    his 
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domain,  as  the  wife  of  his  hosom,  as 
the  mother  of  the  Marstons  of  the  next 
generation ! — "  I  ought  to  have  been  sent 
to  Hanwell,"  he  told  himself  with  a  groan 
as  he  thought  of  what  the  future  had  in 
store  for  him. 

It  was  an  appalling  ordeal  that  through 
which  he  had  to  pass,  even  before  he  went 
back  to  Midlandshire  and  bruited  about 
the  pitiable  story  of  his  own  degradation. 
Friends  and  acquaintances  of  his  own  class 
vould  not  abstain  from  visiting  places  of 
public  amusement,  simply  because  it  was 
painful  to  Bernard  Marston  to  be  seen  in 
the  company  of  a  girl  who  was  as  pure  as 
an  angel,  but  who  was  no  more  in  place  in 
his  society  than  his  gamekeeper  or  house- 
maid would  have  been.  It  was  altogether 
a  superfluous  work,  on  her  mother's  part, 
that  which  she  gave  herself  when  she  tried 
to  instil  the  belief  into  him  that  "  Harriet 
had  always  been  quite  the  lady."  He  knew 
she  was  not  that  sweetest  product  of  nature 
and  civilisation — a  gentlewoman ;  and  he 
did  dread  the  dawning  of  the  day  that 
should  show  her  to  Ada,  and  show  him 
what  Ada  thought  of  it  all. 

That  this  day  was  not  very  far  distant, 
was  made  clear  to  his  understanding  on 
this  very  night,  on  which  he  has  been  in- 
troduced, to  you.  Mrs.  Warren  enjoyed 
the  play  thoroughly  herself ;  she  had  never 
been  to  one  under  such  comfortable  con- 
ditions before.  She  also  enjoyed  the  supper 
in  Mr.  Marston's  room  afterwards,  for  she 
had  ordered  it  herself,  and  had  taken  care 
that  the  viands  she  loved  were  largely  re- 
presented at  the  feast.  Bat,  after  the 
supper  was  over,  the  maternal  visage, 
that  had  been  jovial  for  hours,  grew 
set  and  stern.  The  time  had  "come  for 
business,"  she  said,  "and  would  he  mind 
Harriet's  going  to  bed,  after  she  had  mixed 
her  (Mrs.  Warren)  a  little  drop  of  'ot  gin- 
and- water  ?  " 

He  did  not  mind  the  business ;  he  did 
not  mind  libations  of  hot  gin-and-water 
being  poured  before  Mrs.  Warren's  thirsty 
shrine  ;  he  did  not  even  demur  at  Harriet's 
departure.  In  fact  he  was  resigned  to  the 
worst  this  woman  could  do  to  him  now. 
The  "  worst?  " — had  she  not  done  her  worst 
already  ?  There  could  be  no  lower  abyss 
than  this  to  the  edge  of  which  she  had 
lured  and  driven  him. 

"  You  had  something  to  say  to  me,"  he 
remarked  suggestively,  when  Harriet  had 
left  them.  Mrs.  Warren  was  slowly  sip- 
ping her  beverage,  driving  him  mad 
nearly  by  her  unctuous  enjoyment  of  its 


heat,  and  sweetness,  and  strength.  He 
pictured  his  mother-in-law  in  the  softly- 
lighted,  flower-bedecked  drawing-room  at 
The  Brooks.  She,  with  her  tumbler  in 
her  hand,  and  a  smile  of  the  transient 
pleasure  gin-and-water  sometimes  seems 
to  impart  to  those  who  sip  it,  would  be  a 
strange  pendant  to  Ada  singing  at  the 
piano,  or  bending  over-  her  embroidery- 
frame.  Then  he  thought  of  how  his  wife 
would  look,  and  speak,  and  act  when  they 
all  came  to  be  together  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  down  at  The  Brooks,  and 
so  it  was  with  an  impatient  look  and  tone 
that  he  said  : 

"  You  had  something  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  lor !  it  has  to  be  said,  and  what 
I  say  is  when  a  thing  have  to  be  done,  why 
do  it,  Mr.  Marston,  and  no  mock-modesty 
about  it ;  I've  no  one  but  myself  to  stand 
up  for  me  and  Harriet,  and  I  don't  want 
no  one  to  do  it ;  when  I  have  to  speak  I 
can  speak,  no  one  better  ;  and  what  I  ask 
you  now  is,  when's  the  wedding  to  be  ? 
The  neighbours  is  asking  questions  already, 
and  I'll  have  no  questions  asked  about  my 
child.     When's  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

She  passed  her  glass  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  with  a  force  and  vigour  that 
made  him  think,  for  a  moment,  that  she 
was  about  to  apply  the  empty  right  one  to 
his  ears. 

"  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  take 
an  interest  in  any  questions  your  neigh- 
bours may  ask,"  he  said  coldly.  "  I  have 
many  arrangements  to  carry  out  before  I 
can  think  of  marrying  ;  my  aunt  and 
cousin  may  not  think  it  desirable  to  re- 
main at  The  Brooks  when  I  take  a  wife 
there,  and  until  they  are  settled — - — " 

"  Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Mars- 
ton," Mrs.  Warren  interrupted,  inspired 
by  the  maternal  spirit,  and  the  refreshment 
in  which  she  had  been  indulging.  "  I'm 
quite  of  the  opinion  that  it  won't  be 
desirable  for  your  v  aunt  and  cousin  to 
remain  at  The  Brooks ;  I  don't  'old  with 
aunts  and  cousins ;  but  I'm  not  a-going 
to  have  their  comfort  and  conwenience 
studied  before  my  child.  Harriet's  the  one 
I  have  to  look  to,  and  the  one  you  have  to 
look  to,  and  what  I  want  from  you  now  is 
a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question.  When's 
the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  consult  Harriet,"  he 
constrained  himself  to  answer. 

"  She's  that  gentle  and  retirin',  that 
she'd  say,  '  Don't  'urry  him,  ma' ;  I  can 
wait.'  I  know  what  she  is;  but  I'm  not 
going  to  have  no  waiting  and  no  shilly- 
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shallying.  If  your  relations  like  to  come  and 
be  pleasant  and  agreeable,  I'll  give  tbem 
as  good  a  breakfast  as  ever  they  sat  down 
to  ;  and  if  they  like  to  give  themselves  airs 
and  stay  away,  they're  welcome  to  do  that. 
You  owe  it  to  my  daughter  to  make  her 
your  wife  as  soon  as  you  can  after  having 
got  her  spoken  about;  and  short  reckonings 
make  long  friends,  Mr.  Marston.  So  the 
earlier  day  you  names  the  better  for  us, 
I'm  thinking." 

"It  may  be  when  you  like,"  he  said 
gloomily ;  and  she,  having  finished  her 
gin-and-water  and  carried  her  point,  got 
up  jauntily,  and  good-humouredly  assured 
him  that  it  "  should  all  be  arranged  for 
that  day  fortnight,"  and  left  him  with  the 
dread  conviction  in  his  mind  that  he  must 
break  the  tidings  to  his  aunt  and  cousin  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Never  since  the  pot-hook  stage  had 
he  so  bungled  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
as  he  did  the  following  day,  when  he  sat 
down  to  write  to  those  women  at  home 
who  worshipped  him,  and  whose  worship 
was  accompanied  by  the  incense  of  refine- 
ment. After  dozens  of  vain  endeavours  to 
lead  up  to  the  point  easily,  he  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  do  anything  more  than  put  the 
bald  fact  before  them  in  all  its  ugliness. 

"  My  deak  Aunt,"  he  wrote.  "  Will  Ada 
and  you  wish  me  well  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  am  going  to  be  married?  The  young 
lady  is  a  Miss  Warren — a  pretty,  kind- 
hearted  girl,  of  whom  I  trust  jou  will 
both  try  to  be  fond,  as  she  is  very  much 
attached  to  me.  I  need  not  request  that 
the  house  shall  be  set  in  order,  as  its  order 
is  always  perfect;  nor  will  I  ask  you  to 
attend  the  ceremony — which  takes  place 
in  a  fortnight — as  it  will  be  very  quiet. 
There  will  be  a  little  talk  and  a  few 
inquiries  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
suppose ;  but  no  one  knows  better  than 
you  do  how  to  quell  gossip.  Ask  Ada  to 
write  me  a  kind  word.  Your  affectionate 
nephew,  Bernard." 

When  Mrs.  Bippon  read  this  missive 
from  her  affectionate  nephew,  she  was  as 
one  bereft  of  reason  for  a  few  minutes. 
Not  that  she  exhibited  symptoms  of  de- 
mentia in  a  violent  way,  but  that  her 
intelligence  refused  to  grasp  the  facts. 
The  letter  met  her  as  she  was  passing 
through  the  hall  after  breakfast,  just  as 
she  was  about  to  make  her  usual  gracious 
progress  through  the  kingdom  of  which 
she  was  queen  regent.  She  read  it,  and 
faltered  back  to  the  sofa  in  the  diniDg- 
room,  and  then  read  it  again,  and  huddled 


it  away  as  Ada  came  up  to  her,  and  piti- 
fully tried  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was 
a  dream. 

"That's  from  Bernard,  isn't  it,  mamma  ?  " 
Ada  said,  dispelling  the  illusion;  "when 
is  our  dear  old  boy  coming  home  ?  The 
horses  are  getting  unmanageable,  and  cub- 
hunting  has  begun,  and  I  want  him ;  he 
must  come  back  !  " 

She  seated  herself  by  her  mother  as  she 
spoke,  and  in  perfect  faith  held  her  hand 
out  for  the  letter  of  the  man  whom — with- 
out analysing  the  feeling — she  felt  to  te 
her  own  in  every  way.  Her  own  cousit, 
her  own  friend,  her  own  playmate,  com- 
panion, master,  slave ;  everything,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  pleasant  for  a  woman  to  feel 
that  a  man  is  to  her.  And  at  this  dis- 
playal  of  confidence  and  trust  in  one  who 
had  proved  himself  so  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, Mrs.  Bippon  gave  up  the  delusion 
of  its  being  a  dream,  and  looked  the 
painful  reality  in  the  face. 

"  The  letter  will  shock  you,  so  that  I 
hardly  dare  to  let  you  see  it."  Ada  calmly 
took  it  from  her  mother's  hand.  "  Can 
you  comprehend  such  egregious  folly  ? 
Can  you  credit  that  Bernard  can  have 
been  so  weak  ?  This  must  have  been  the 
work  of  some  dreadful,  designing  woman." 

"  Oh,  Bernard  mast  be  very  much  in 
love,"  Ada  put  in  quietly;  "  don'tfret  and 
distress  yourself  about  it,  mamma  dear, 
I  know  that  it's  only  because  it's  new  to 
you  that  you  feel  hurt ;  but  other  people 
may  think  you're  disappointed,  unless  you 
show  you're  as  glad  at  Bernard's  mar- 
riage as  you  ought  to  be,  if  he's  happy." 

All  this  Ada  said  as  brightly  and  un- 
emotionally as  if  her  heart  were  not 
aching  the  while.  All  this  she  said  with 
as  superb  an  affectation  of  belief  in  "  Ber- 
nard being  very  much  in  love,"  as  if  she 
were  not  reading  clearly  in  his  letter  his 
confession  of  failure,  and  outcry  of  self-con- 
demnation. But  when  she  had  said  it,  and 
got  herself  safely  away  out  of  the  observa- 
tion of  everybody,  she  let  her  sorrow  come 
to  the  fore  in  a  way  that  is  familiar  to 
most  girls.  She  shed  some  bitter  tears 
over  the  downfall  of  a  hope,  which  she  had 
been  unconscious  of  entertaining,  until 
Bernard's  letter  taught  her  that  now  in- 
deed all  possibility  of  his  ever  loving  her, 
with  any  other  love  than  that  brotherly 
affection,  which  he  had  so  freely  proffered 
her  all  her  life,  was  over. 

"We  must  go  from  here  !  "  This  was 
her  first  thought.  Her  second  was:  "  And 
we  must  go  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  hurt 
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him,  and  will  not  betray  to  anybody  that 
I  am  foolish  enough  to  feel  anything  but 
pleasure  about  the  change  that  ought 
to  be  for  Bernard's  happiness.  Oh  !  if 
mamma  will  only  not  speak — not  ask  me 
anything — not  look  as  if  she  pitied  me, 
and  felt  enraged  with  Bernard,  because — 
because  he  has  found  someone  he  loves 
better  than  me  !  " 

Then  the  girl  reminded  herself  that  the 
fact  of  her  remaining  apart  from  her  mother, 
at  this  juncture,  might  lead  the  household 
to  speculate  as  to  the  reason  why  she  did 
so.  So,  being  as  proud  as  she  was  loving, 
she  hurriedly  arrayed  herself  in  hat  and 
habit;  gave  the  order,  as  usual,  for  her 
horse  to  be  brought  round  for  her  morn- 
ing's ride  ;  and  then  joined  her  mother  for 
a  few  minutes  in  the  morning-room,  where 
that  unhappy  lady  was  striving  to  find  a 
flaw  in  her  perfect  system  of  managing 
the  house  accounts. 

"  I  am  just  going  out,  mamma  dear," 
Ada  began  in  a  blithe  tone,  and  with  a 
beating  heart.  "Would  you  like  me  to 
call  at  the  Blakes  and  the  vicarage,  and 
tell  them  about  Bernard  ?  " 

"  How  can  you — you,  of  all  people,  be 
in  a  hurry  to  publish  it  ? J'  Mrs.  Rippon 
answered  with  irritation.  "  Is  the  subject 
such  a  pleasant  one,  that  you  pine  to  discuss 
it  before  it's  forced  upon  you  ?  Some  low 
adventuress  has  got  hold  of  him,  or  he 
would  have  been  more  explicit  about  her  ; 
and  The  Brooks  will  be  no  home  for  us 
when  she  comes  here;  I  feel  sure  of  that." 

"  So  do  I  feel  sure  of  that,  mamma," 
Ada  said  quite  cheerfully.  "  A  young 
wife  ought  to  reign  alone." 

"  You  can't  know  what  you're  talking 
about,  Ada,"  Mrs.  Rippon  replied  tear- 
fully. Though  she  had  herself  suggested 
that  she  and  Ada  must  depart  from  The 
Brooks  when  the  new  regime  set  in, 
it  exasperated  her,  more  than  she  could 
express,  that  Ada  should  take  the  de- 
parture so  entirely  for  granted.  She 
wanted  her  decision  to  be  appealed 
against.  She  longed  to  hear  indignant 
protests  uttered,  by  all  who  knew  her, 
about  the  short-sighted  barbarity  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  been  as  a  brother, 
and  who  rewarded  her  devotion  by  what 
she  regarded  as  a  dire  piece  of  deception. 
Moreover,  much  as  she  might  rage  against 
the  new  order  of  things,  she  knew  her 
nephew  well  enough  to  feel  sure  that  a 
residence  under  his  roof  would  always  be 
a  pleasanter  one  for  her  than  a  residence 
elsewhere. 


"  We  must  go,  mamma,  and  go  plea- 
santly, as  if  we  were  grateful  to  Bernard 
for  his  long  course  of  kindness  to  us ;  not 
resentfully,  as  if  we  fancied  he  had  no 
right  to  bring  home  a  wife  to  his  own 
house ;  and  if  he  has  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,"  the 
girl  added,  with  a  sob,  "  let  us  try  to  dispel 
the  shadow,  and  make  the  kindest,  noblest, 
most  honourable  gentleman  in  the  world 
feel  that  his  own  people  have  his  hap- 
piness at  heart." 

And  with  that  she  went  out  of  the 
room  ;  and,  as  her  mother  watched  her 
trotting  down  the  avenue,  that  mother 
may  be  forgiven  for  feeling  bitterly 
against  the  man  who  "had  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  gather  a  weed,  when  such  a 
rose  was  blooming  in  his  garden." 

But  for  all  the  strength  her  bitter  feel- 
ing imparted  to  her,  she  was  powerless 
to  cope  with  Ada's  will,  in  the  matter 
of  the  tone  to  be  taken  by  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  relative  to  their 
kinsman's  marriage.  It  is  true  that 
keen-sighted  outsiders  detected  the  grim 
dislike  which  Mrs.  Rippon  entertained  for 
the  unknown  bride.  But  never  a  word 
expressive  of  the  feeling  was  heard  to  pass 
her  lips.  It  is  true,  also,  that  others 
fancied  sometimes  that  Ada's  unceasing 
flow  of  spirits  were  rather  forced ;  and 
that,  when  the  girl  did  permit  herself  a 
moment's  rest,  she  looked  anxious  and 
wistful.  But,  as  soon  as  she  saw  herself 
to  be  the  object  of  such  espionage,  she 
flung  herself  into  what  was  going  on 
with  more  fervour  than  was — or  than  had 
been  in  the  old  days — habitual  with  her. 
Have  not  all  women  to  play  the  hypocrite's 
part  occasionally  ?  And  does  their  doing 
so  render  them  less  truthful,  less  worthy, 
or  less  capable,  of  suffering  keenly  ? 
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The  meet  is  in  the  Barbican  country; 
the  cover  is  Playhouse-yard.  The  sports- 
men arrive  not  on  "  hacks,"  but  in  those 
vehicles  which  our  American  cousins  elect 
to  call  by  that  name.  The  packs  need  no 
whipper-in  to  bring  them  to  cover,  for 
they  are  made  on  the  spot.  They  grow  to 
any  size  and  any  stoutness.  They  go  all 
paces,  swift  or  slow,  and  best  of  all  when 
"well  in  hand."  They  vary  in  number, 
being  sometimes  complete  with  sixteen 
couples,  at  others  with  twenty-six.  They 
are   singularly   tractable.     They  may   be 
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taught  to  do  almost  anything,  even  to 
speak ;  and,  except  in  rare  instances,  they 
keep  a  secret  well.  Next  to  a  secret  be- 
tween the  horse  and  his  rider,  that  between 
the  pack  and  its  master  is  perhaps  the 
best  kept  of  all.  Yet  they  are  subject  to 
much  ill-usage,  and  their  spotted  forms  oft 
find  themselves  in  queer  company.  They 
bark  out  hopes  and  warnings  of  the  future 
to  Molly  Seagrim ;  they  run  kindly,  very 
kindly,  for  the  amiable  Chevalier  Des 
Grieux.  John  Law,  Casanova,  and  other 
hunters  of  men  and  money  trained  them 
to  strict  obedience,  and  they  have  played 
strange  antics  in  our  own  day.  Their 
tendency  is  to  run  away  with  time,  and 
sometimes  with  money ;  and,  taking  them 
altogether,  they  have  probably  proved 
more  costly  than  all  the  other  hounds  ever 
littered.  They  are  as  like  to  one  another 
as  two  pins.  Their  breeder's  name  is  Hunt. 
Our  packs  are  of  the  most  dangerous 
material  next  to  gunpowder,  and  their 
manufactory  occupies  the  great  kennels 
recently  built  by  Mr.  Hunt,  upon  the 
site  of  the  theatre  sometime  occupied  by 
Alleyne  the  player.  The  puppy  stages, 
as  Mr.  Fred.  Taunton,  the  M.F.H.,  kindly 
informs  us,  are  gone  through  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  establishment,  where  the  first 
of  a  number  of  processes,  equal  in  number 
to  an  ecarte  pack,  are  achieved. 

In  the  remote  middle  ages  of  sport, 
before  the  invention  of  bezique  and 
Napoleon,  the  art  and  mystery  of  forming 
a  pack  was  made  a  great  secret  of,  but 
there  is  very  little  secrecy  in  sport  or 
business  nowadays,  and  Mr.  Taunton 
courteously  and  candidly  imparts  to  us 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  superb  Mogul, 
the  useful  Harry,  and  the  modest  High- 
lander packs.  The  beginning  of  a  pack  of 
cards  is — like  that  of  much  other  mischief 
— in  the  printing-press.  Formerly  each 
sheet  of  thin  paper  included  a  whole 
suit — from  the  ace  to  the  king;  but  ex- 
perience in  colour-printing  has  shown  that 
it  is  better  to  print  the  court-cards  apart, 
on  sheets  by  themselves,  on  account  of 
the  greater  variety  of  colours  required  in 
their  production.  Great  heaps  of  these 
sheets,  "pipped"  all  over  with  hearts  and 
diamonds,  clubs  and  spades,  are  handed 
over  to  the  cunning  workman,  whose 
business  it  is  to  "  marry  "  the  faces  to  the 
bodies  of  the  future  "curses  of  Scotland," 
and  some  other  places.  By  those  prac- 
tically unacquainted  with  the  peculiar 
properties  of  paper,  it  may  perhaps  f5e 
thought  that  playing-cards  are  like  visiting- 


cards,  of  a  simple  piece  of  cardboard,  more 
or  less  luxuriously  imprinted  on  one  or 
both  sides ;  but  readers  of  All  the  Year 
Round  will  possibly  recollect  that,  when 
we  had  the  honour  of  conducting  them 
over -Mr.  Brock's  firework  manufactory,  at 
Nunhead,  we  explained  that  where  great 
resistance  and  durability  are  required, 
papier-mache  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  material  produced  by  pasting  ordinary 
paper  sheet  upon  sheet,  until  the  proper 
thickness  is  obtained.  Therefore  the 
various  sheets  comprising  a  playing-card 
are  "married,"  i.e.,  pasted  together,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  previously 
sorted.  This  is  a  process  demanding  con- 
siderable nicety,  the  object  being  to  get  as 
much  paste  into  the  paper  as  it  will  con- 
veniently carry  without  being  saturated 
overmuch.  This  is  managed  by  giving 
the  sheets  a  good  coat  of  paste,  and  then 
allowing  them  to  remain  piled  in  a  heap 
for  some  little  time,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  they  are — still  piled  in  a  heap — 
subjected  to  an  hydraulic-press  exercising 
a  power  of  ninety  tons.  But  this  pressure 
is  not  applied  all  at  once,  for  if  it  were, 
the  paste  would  be  squeezed  completely 
out,  and  the  object  of  the  maker  defeated. 
Little  by  little  the  power  is  increased  to 
the  end  that  the  paste,  instead  of  being 
squeezed  out  at  the  side,  may  be  forced 
into  the  paper  itself,  and  retained  there. 
So  successfully  is  this  performance  con- 
ducted, that  the  card  sheets  come  out  of 
the  press  already  stout  and  stiff,  and  only 
require  judicious  drying  to  harden  them 
to  a  proper  consistency.  To  this  com- 
plexion then  is  our  pack  brought.  Great 
solid  sheets  —  over  which,  to  the  un- 
practised eye,  hearts  and  spades  are 
running  wild,  and  others  on  which  a  court 
quadrille  is  being  danced  by  the  proper 
officers — hang  suspended  from  racks  in 
the  drying-room,  kept  at  a  temperature 
which  admits  of  little  pause  by  the  way. 
After  this  our  pack,  still  hanging  together 
in  sheets,  goes  through  a  world  of  cleaning 
and  flattening,  until  the  sheets  are  ready 
for  having  various  pretty  designs  printed 
on  them — sometimes  in  as  many  as  seven 
different  colours.  As  for  the  faces,  they 
remain  ever  the  same — fixed,  unchanged, 
and  unchangeable.  Innumerable  efforts 
have  been  made  by  enterprising  manu- 
facturers to  alter  the  complexion  of  their 
cards.  They  have  introduced  the  portraits 
of  dead  and  living  celebrities,  after  the 
fashion  pi.  French  cards.  They  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  range  of  hue 
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from  the  "  devil's  colours,"  black  and  red, 
to  blue  and  green,  and  purple  and  gold. 
One  maker — presumably  an  Irishman — 
and  therefore  heartily  accepting  the  club 
as  a  shamrock,  tried  printing  his  clubs  of 
a  fine  green  colour,  but  though  his  cards 
obtained  a  small  sale  in  the  sister  isle,  he 
came  speedily  to  grief. 

Besides  these  bold  innovators  not  a  few 
of  more  limited  range  of  thought  have 
attempted  to  introduce  slight  modifications 
in  the  court-cards.  As  a  tentative  operation 
the  colours  of  the  knave  of  diamonds  were 
slightly  altered,  and  a  large  number  of 
packs  delivered  without  any  notice  of  the 
alteration  having  been  given  to  the  pur- 
chasers. Those  packs  came  back  from 
clubs,  from  country  houses  and  town 
houses — they  came  back  in  hundreds. 
They  were  "not  good  cards."  There  was 
something  the  matter  with  them — "every- 
body lost  with  those  abominable  cards." 
Card-players  would  have  none  of  them,  and 
the  maker  had  to  carry  them  to  the  "  profit- 
and-loss  account."  The  fact  is  that  a 
genuine  card-player  has  simple  tastes  :  the 
great  and  little  gambler  have  points  of 
infallible  similarity.  One  of  the  greatest 
financiers  known  to  the  writer,  or  anyone 
else,  dines  on  a  mutton-chop,  well  done, 
and  a  glass  of  weak  brandy  and  water ; 
the  great  operators  of  Monaco  have  been 
seen  to  satisfy  nature  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes  and  a  glass  of  claret  and  water; 
and  in  like  manner  the  card  -  player 
loves  simplicity  in  symbols.  He  cares 
for  "the  game;"  the  cards  are  merely 
accessories ;  and  the  simpler  and  more 
purely  conventional  they  are,  the  better 
he  likes  them.  Wherefore  hearts  and 
diamonds  shall  be  red,  spades  and  clubs 
black,  until  the  end  of  time ;  they  shall 
neither  grow  nor  diminish  in  size.  It 
was  long  before  the  double-headed  court- 
cards  obtained  general  acceptation,  and  it 
will  probably  be  longer  yet  before  the  cir- 
cular cards,  or  cards  with  round  ends,  will 
be  acknowledged.  Cards  with  the  corners 
rounded  off  have  been  tried  before  now,  but 
that  attempt  to  anticipate  the  work  of 
time  was  by  no  means  favourably  received. 

Mr.  Hunt  found  out  these  truths  some 
time  ago,  and  has  devoted  his  ingenuity 
to  the  production  of  cards  which  shall 
charm  at  least  on  one  side.  As  the  card 
sheets  are  passed  through  the  colour- 
printing  press,  they  come  out  in  many 
quaint  and  beautiful  designs.  As  the 
whist-player  deals  rapidly  the  pack  to  be 
quickly   cast   aside,   he    has   no   time   to 


reflect  that  the  image  impressed  on  the 
back  of  the  cards  has  required  five,  six, 
or  seven  impressions  before  the  design 
came  out  in  its  integrity.  Blocks,  beauti- 
fully.fitted,  with  "perfect  register,"  as  it 
is  called,  impress  each  colour  separately. 
The  work  therefore  is  long,  but  when  the 
difficulties  in  its  way  are  considered  it  is 
performed  with  remarkable  accuracy.  In 
printing  the  "  apple  blossom  "  backs,  they 
first  appear  gray,  then  pink,  then  green, 
and  so  on  till  the  full  complement  of 
colours  is  made  up,  and  the  pretty  design 
appears  as  the  artist  conceived  it.  Many 
o£  the  patterns  are  singularly  beautiful, 
but  of  course  there  are  cards  for  people  of 
all  tastes.  Lovers  of  nature — when  away 
from  the  card-table — are  appealed  to  by 
apple  blossoms,  pansies,  lilies  of  the  valley, 
and  numerous  groups  of  flowers  arranged 
in  Japanese  fashion.  Those  of  heraldic 
tastes  may  comfort  themselves  with  a  pros- 
pect of  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and 
those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  emblazoned 
in  perfect  consonance  with  the  precepts  of 
Heralds'  College.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason — but  expense — to  prevent  every 
gentleman  and  every  club  in  England 
from  having  their  own  cognisance  on  the 
back  of  their  playing-cards.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  matter  of  china,  and  would, 
perhaps,  at  once  be  adopted  in  cards  were  it 
not  that  playing  one's  host  "with  his  own 
cards  "  savours  overmuch  of  rashness  to 
certain  suspicious  minds.  The  conventional 
designs  which  have  recently  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  decorative  art  also  appear 
on  Mr.  Hunt's  playing-cards.  There  are 
Tudor  roses  and  other  things  unlike  any- 
thing in  nature,  but  well  suited  for  the 
backs  of  cards,  to  be  seen  in  scores.  The 
fisherman  is  gently  moved  with  a  dragon- 
fly, and  the  sporting  man  generally  with 
horses  and  dogs,  gamecocks,  hares,  and 
hunting  trophies.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
are  the  Japanese  patterns  in  black  and 
gold  designed  by  a  cunning  student  of 
human  nature.  The  black-backed  cards 
relieved  by  slender  tracings  in  gold  are 
admirably  fitted  to  act  as  a  background  to 
a  plump,  white,  well-shaped  hand,  and  to 
dissimulate  the  ugliness  of  less  well-formed 
extremities.  There  is  one  more  style  of 
card,  probably  invented  by  a  scorner  of  his 
kind.  On  the  back  of  these  may  be  seen 
the  four  suits  boldly  depicted,  and  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  that  partners  might 
telegraph  to  each  other  by  this  means 
what  to  play.  We  do  not  believe  that 
these   cards   are   sold  or  bought  for  the 
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purpose  of  deceit,  but  their  appearance  is 
sadly  against  them. 

The  backs  being  printed  on  to  the  card- 
sheets,  they  must  next  be  carefully  dried. 
They  are  then  brushed,  a  process  "which 
brightens  their  appearence  •wonderfully, 
and  varnished.  Then  comes  another 
brushing  and  cleaning,  and  then  the  card- 
sheets — after  being  rolled  between  two 
cylinders — are,  so  far  as  their  existence 
goes,  complete  and  fit  to  be  cut  up  into 
cards.  Like  the  dog  in  the  burlesque  song, 
they  are  "cut  long"  and  cut  short.  First, 
they  are  cut  long  by  a  young  man  who 
pushes  them  under  a  rapidly- descending 
knife,  and  reduces  them  to  long  strips.  A 
second  operator  cuts  them  "short,"  in 
fact  reduces  them  to  playing-cards  now 
finished  in  every  important  particular. 
Then  remains  simply  the  sorting  into 
suits,  and  it  is  impossible  to  witness  this 
operation  without  pitying  the  patient  girls 
employed  upon  it.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  is 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  who  made  somebody 
complain  of  the  crank  because  this  species 
of  punishment  was  uninteresting,  that  it 
made  a  man  work — "  grinding  nuffiu  " — 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  What  must 
the  feelings  of  a  sorter  of  cards  be  ?  She 
is  perpetually  dealing  at  the  game  of 
nullity ;  the  punters  at  her  table  are  the 
ghosts  of  emptied  purses  ;  the  stakes  are 
the  revenues  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nowhere. 
It  must  be  a  hard  case  when  a  foreign 
gentleman,  having  dissipated  his"trente 
mille  livres  de  rente,"  or  some  equally 
gigantic  sum  in  ducats,  finds  himself  com- 
pelled to  settle  down  at  Monaco  and  deal 
for  the  bank  at  a  salary.  This  must  be 
severe  discipline  to  a  "joueur  pur  sang;" 
but  he  has  his  moments  of  relaxation, 
when  he  can  persuade  a  friend  to  take 
his  last  month's  salary,  and  play  it  for  his 
account  against  the  table.  The  croupier 
who  plays  by  commission  always  loses,  it 
is  true,  still  he  plays — if  only  by  fits  and 
starts ;  but  this  poor  girl,  she  deals  in- 
cessantly and  has  no  stake  on.  Does  she 
feel  it  ?  Does  she,  when  work  is  over, 
play  a  game  of  bezique  with  her  mother 
in  their  attic?  It  is  very  doubtful. 
Probably  she  hates  the  sight  of  cards,  and 
is  only  too  happy  to  escape  the  eternal 
hearts  and  diamonds,  clubs  and  spades. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  old 
conventional  classification  of  cards  origi- 
nally was  made  by  the  sorter.  Cards  were 
all  made  of  one  quality,  and  after  being 
finished  were,  according  to  their  freedom 
from  accidental  defects,  divided  into 
first,  second,  and  third  quality  cards,  or 


Moguls, .  Harrys,  and  Highlanders.  The 
gradual  perfection  of  the  manufacture  has 
rendered  this  classification  unnecessary, 
but  the  ancient  designations  are  still 
retained,  to  mark  widely  different  qualities 
of  cards.  Wrapped,  sealed,  stamped,  and 
packed,  the  cards  are  ready  for  delivery  in 
thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  packs ;  and  are 
despatched  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  on  their  errand  of  weal  or  woe. 

Cards  are  not  unlike  clothes.  They 
have  their  early  glory  and  their  certain 
decadence.  They  are  of  various  qualities 
too,  and  begin  the  world  under  widely 
different  auspices ;  but  all  finish  alike. 
Let  us  "take  a  run"  with  a  Mogul  pack. 
Your  plump  Mogul,  highly  finished,  highly 
varnished,  and  highly  enamelled,  goss 
into  the  highest  society  to  begin  with. 
But  his  early  glory  is  short-lived.  For 
a  brief  instant  he  is  the  finger  of  fate. 
The  points  are  "ponies,"  and  five  to  two 
in  hundreds  is  laid  on  the  rubber.  The 
hands  which  deal  our  Mogul  are  white 
and  soft — sometimes  too  white,  too  soft, 
and  too  fleshy  on  the  inside — to  be  able 
to  resist  the  opportunity  of  "  securing  an 
honour."  It  may  be  the  fate  of  Mogul 
to  survive  his  solitary  rubber  and  then 
ingloriously  descend  the  scale  of  existence, 
but  he  may  chance  to  see  some  fun  at  this 
early  stage  of  life.  He  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  clever  dealer,  of  blue  blood  and 
noble  name ;  and  the  clever  dealer  may 
deal  a  trifle  too  cleverly.  He  has  dealt  like 
that  at  the  Ineffable  Club  any  time  this 
dozen  years  ;  has  eaten  of  the  fat  and  drunk 
of  the  strong — not  too  strong,  for  that 
would  spoil  his  game.  He  has  driven  the 
best  horses ;  ridden  with  the  first  flight ; 
and  ruffled  it  with  the  richest.  But  on  this 
night  his  wariness  has  forsaken  him. 
There  are  "confounded  foreigners"  pre- 
sent at  the  Ineffable,  and  their  quick  eyes 
mark  the  quick  movement  which  "secures 
an  honour" — not  a  great  advantage  at 
whist,  but  percentage  enough  to  turn 
the  scale,  other  chances  being  even,  in 
the  favour  of  a  good  player.  There  is  an 
interruption,  a  slight  discussion,  no  noise, 
nothing  "  ungentlemanlike  "  —  save  the 
mark  ! — the  dealer  is  simply  no  longer  an 
Ineffable,  but  is  sent  forth  into  outer  chaos 
to  mingle  with  such  company  as  he  may. 
Our  Mogul  too  has  fallen  from  high  estate 
into  that  of  a  "club  card,"  to  be  repacked, 
neatly  enough,  and  resold,  at  a  reduced 
price,  to  humbler  purchasers  —  to  quiet, 
honest  folk  whose  hands  knowr  not  how 
to  "sauter  la  coupe  "  and  who  play  their 
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little  game  of  loo,  more  or  less  limited, 
their  Napoleon,  or  whist,  modestly  enough. 
Mogul  finds  a  difference  in  the  hands 
which  deal  him — squarely  enough.  The 
hands  arc  larger,  possibly  coarser ;  not 
very  clean,  perhaps,  although  covered 
with  rings.  There  is  not  much  money 
on  Mogul  this  time.  The  hundreds  have 
dwindled  to  units — nay,  to  fractional  cur- 
rency, crowns  and  half-crowns.  Mayhap 
there  is  no  money  dependent  on  Mogul  at 
all,  and  he  serves  to  amuse  a  merry  Christ- 
mas party  in  a  snug  villa,  where  papa  and 
grandpapa,  mamma,  and  the  young  folks 
laugh  over  a  pleasant  round  game  for  nuts 
and  such  small  cheer ;  Edwin  and  his  cousin 
Angelina  going  shares  in  this  little  game, 
as  a  species  of  preparation  for  that  more 
responsible  partnership,  to  which  Edwin 
looks  forward  in  the  intervals  of  balancing 
accounts.  Mogul,  who  has  seen  men  and 
high  stakes,  feels  his  position  acutely,  and 
reserves  to  himself  his  worldly  scorn  of  the 
pleasant  and  homely  scene  in  which  he  is 
finally  built  up  into  an  edifice  "to  amuse 
the  dear  children."  But  his  end  is  not  yet. 
He  may  live  to  be  introduced  to  the  house- 
keeper's-room,  where  Mr.  Binns  and  Mrs. 
Biffin  play  a  snug  game  of  cribbage  on 
the  sly  ;  and  his  once  aristocratic  ears  are 
saluted  by  plebeian  shouts  of  "one  for  his 
nob,"  or  "  two  for  his  heels  " — sounds  at 
first  unintelligible  to  the  noble  being  who 
graduated  at  the  Ineffable.  Lower  yet — 
he  may  sink  to  the  bar-parlour  of  a  sport- 
ing publican,  where  he  will  learn  the  mys- 
teries of  "  all  fours  "  and  "  brag,"  the  odds 
about  the  next  great  handicap,  the  chances 
of  the  next  billiard  match,  and  will  hear 
language  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  un- 
accustomed. Lower  yet — he  will  travel 
about  the  country  in  the  pocket  of  the 
ingenious  man,  who  is  always  ready  to 
bet  golden  guineas  that  nobody  can 
"find"  the  ace  of  diamonds,  or  the  knave 
of  spades,  out  of  the  three  cards  spread 
on  the  cushion  of  a  railway  carriage,  or  a 
waterproof  coat  laid  on  the  turf  of  royal 
Ascot  or  jovial  Doncaster.  Soiled  and 
bedraggled  by  this  time,  Mogul  slinks 
into  a  tap-room,  and  marvels  to  find  there 
is  a  game  called  "  put,"  the  whole  beauty 
of  which  consists  in  not  shuffling  the 
cards,  but  in  recollecting  how  they  were 
"  planted."  Lower  yet — he  falls  into  the 
greasy  pocket  of  the  street  Arab,  and  is 
pulled  out  now  and  then  under  the  shelter 
of  deserted  buildings.  If  he  escape  this 
he  falls  into  the  clutch  of  a  brown-skinned 
woman,  armed  with  a  deceitful  basket — 
purporting  to  contain  lace  and  laces,  but 


really  yawning  for  stray  spoons  and  other 
articles  on  which  cats  are  supposed  to  eke 
out  a  precarious  existence.  From  deciding 
the  fortune  of  a  blue-blooded  dealer  of 
exceptional  cleverness,  Mogul  has  fallen 
to  guessing  the  future  of  a  fraudulent 
handmaiden.  The  king  of  diamonds  is  a 
fair  young  man ;  the  king  of  spades,  a 
dark  lover;  the  nine  of  hearts  signifies 
money ;  an  ace  of  clubs,  a  letter.  What 
then  becomes  of  Mogul  ?  What  is  his 
ultimate  destination  ?  How,  when,  and 
where  does  he  come  to  the  end  of  his 
run  ?  It  would  be  as  pertinent  to  ask — 
What  becomes  of  the  pins  ? 

The  end  of  the  funny  little  French  packs 
that  one  meets — ahem !  that  one  has  met 
when  young  and  curly — in  the  salons  sacred 
to  "  conversation,"  is  not  so  very  difficult 
to  discover.  They  often  begin  in  mixed 
society,  and  run,  six  packs  abreast,  across 
the  green  expanse  of  a  trente-et-quarante 
table.  The  hand  that  shuffles  is  that  of 
an  adept ;  the  plump,  white,  be- diamonded 
fingers  which  cut  are  those  of  a  demi- 
rep. On  each  tiny  member,  as  the  tailleur 
nimbly  turns  its  face  upwards,  the  eyes  of 
the  keenest  sharpers  in  Europe  are  bent ; 
for  it  is  droll  that  the  professed  gamester, 
who  gains  his  living  by  cheating  at  cards, 
invariably  loses  the  greater  part  of  his 
winnings  by  playing  against  a  bank — be 
the  same  hazard,  trente-et-quarante,  rou- 
lette, or  faro.  He  knows  the  odds  against 
him' to  a  fraction,  and  knows  that  the  table 
must  beat  him  in  the  long  run ;  but  still  he 
plays,  and  plays  on,  confiding  in  systems, 
in  series,  in  the  "trois  sec,"  or  what  not. 
He  cannot  help  it.  The  Spanish  gambler 
who  was  distinctly  bowled  out  in  the  salon 
of  a  lady  who  shall  be  nameless — for  she 
is  dead,  poor  creature,  and  will  do  no  more 
harm  in  this  world — has  lost  enormous 
sums  playing  against  the  bank  at  Hom- 
burg  and  elsewhere.  Nay,  the  silver  hell- 
keeper  who  won  the  Derby  with  a  four- 
year-old,  but  did  not  get  the  stakes,  when 
no  punters  came  to  play  at  his  table 
would  grow  impatient,  and  then  and 
there  adjourn  to  a  superior  establishment 
of  the  same  kind,  and  lose  a  handful  of 
bank-notes  playing  against  the  bank  of 
a  friend  and  ally.  The  cleverest  card- 
sharp  we  ever  saw  —  outside  of  good 
society — was  a  Greek  by  country  as  well 
as  by  profession;  but  all  the  money  he 
picked  up  in  the  by-ways  of  the  sporting 
world  went  at  the  hazard-table,  and  the 
poor  rogue  often  wanted  a  dinner.  Thus 
rascals  of  high  and  low  degree  cluster 
round  the  bank  at  Monaco,  and  lose  their 
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ill-gotten  gains  -with  a  calmness  and 
general  good-breeding  worthy  of  all  ad- 
miration. 

When  the  "taille  "  is  over,  the  six  packs 
are  dismissed  from  the  grand  line  of 
country  over  which  they  have  been  privi- 
leged to  figure.  They  lose  sight  of  the 
noble  heaps  of  rouleaux  and  quires  of 
thousand-franc  notes  ;  they  hear  no  more 
the  view  halloo,  "Faites  votre  jeu,  mes- 
sieurs;" the  tally-ho,  "Le  jeu  est  fait;" 
the  who-hoop,  "  Rouge  perd  et  couleur." 
They  sink  to  the  estaminet,  and  after 
assisting  at  combats  for  bocks  and  bif  tecks, 
are  duly  cut  up,  either  into  pipelights,  or 
into  markers  for  bezique  or  dominoes. 
Sometimes  they  are  brought  out  under 
different  auspices,  and  are  subjected  to 
much  careful  marking  and  training  before 
they  are  surreptitiously  introduced  into  the 
best  houses — a  process  often  requiring  great 
skill,  and  no  little  outlay,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  memorable  Havana  case.-  A  con- 
signment of  marked  packs  was  taken  to 
Havana  by  a  couple  of  Greeks,  and  the 
shops  of  the  town  were  cleared  of  their 
stock,  thus  the  practitioners  found  in  every 
house  their  weapons  ready  to  their  hand  ; 
but  to  whatever  treatment  Judith  or  Lahire 
may  submit,  their  end  is  the  same— to 
mark  the  game  or  light  the  cigarette. 

An  American  pack  may  see  a  good  deal 
of  life,  or  have  a  "  dull  time,"  according  to 
circumstances.  If  launched  into  existence 
at  the  noble  games  of  poker,  lansquenet, 
and  baccarat,  it  will  probably  see  good 
sport,  and  eke  a  powerful  consumption  of 
stimulants  and  sedatives.  If  introduced 
to  a  "  square  game  "  of  faro,  it  will  assist 
at  a  splendid  supper,  and  will  minister  to 
the  amusement  of  judges  and  politicians, 
self  -  made  millionaires  and  professional 
thieves — all  of  -whom  may  be  seen  by 
turns,  "stacking  their  pile"  round  the 
silver  box  in  which  the  pack  is  enclosed. 
If  instead  of  a  square,  our  pack  makes  its 
debut  at  a  "skin  game,"  it  must  first  go 
through  the  painful  operation  of  sand- 
papering, that  the  operator  in  slipping 
off  the  cards  may  move  one  or  two  at 
pleasure.  The  company  may  be  out- 
wardly as  good  at  the  "  skin  "  as  at  the 
"  square  "  game,  but  one  may  be  sure  that 
somewhere  in  the  fine  suit  of  broadcloth 
worn  by  the  dealer,  there  lurks  a  six- 
shooter,  or  at  least  a  Derringer.  Dangerous 
society  this,  but  American  packs  often 
escape  it,  and  enjoy  a  long — a  tremen- 
dously long — lease  of  life  in  the  bosom  of  a 
quiet  family,  who  play  euchre  among 
themselves   for   "love,"  with   a  patience, 


perseverance,  and  skill  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  and  altogether  amazing  to  the  un- 
initiated. Whatever  we  may  hear  and  see 
of  the  fierce  delights  of  faro  and  monte, 
poker  and  lansquenet,  the  national  game 
of  the  American  people  is,  after  all,  euchre. 
They  are  eternally  playing  this  most  un-  ' 
interesting  of  games.  In  Fifth  Avenue 
and  in  Yorkville,  at  the  "hub  of  the  uni- 
verse "  itself,  in  Providence  and  in  Balti- 
more, in  bleak  Maine  and  in  sunny  Ohio, 
in  the  boarding-houses  of  the  Atlantic 
sea-board,  and  the  log-huts  of  the  Far 
West  —  euchre  is  always  to  the  fore  by 
night  and  by  day,  in  doors,  out  of  doors, 
and  on  the  road. 

American  packs  will  not  stand  much 
wear  and  tear,  and  sometimes  come  to  a 
very  sudden  and  tragical  end. 

Let  the  scene  be  a  bar-room  in  Ninth 
Avenue,  part  of  that  fringe,  as  it  were, 
of  Wapping,  which  surrounds  prosperous 
and  elegant  New  York.  It  is  not  a 
savoury  retreat  this  "  rum  hole  "  of 
Mister  Teddy  O'Rafferty,  who  is,  himself, 
an  Irishman  of  the  lowest  type,  and  dis- 
penses liquor,  compared  with  which  even 
Jersey  lightning  is  mild  and  wholesome. 
There  is  plenty  of  drinking  and  card- 
playing  going  on,  and  the  "  fighting  rum" 
is  clearly  beginning  to  take  effect.  Loud 
talk  and  fearful  oaths  rattle  like  an  in- 
fernal chorus,  when,  all  at  once,  comes  the 
inevitable  "muss."  Our  pack  is  flying  in 
the  air,  scattered  like  autumn  leaves ;  there 
is  a  bright  flash  and  the  sharp  "  ting  "  of 
a  revolver,  followed  by  the  louder  "bang  " 
of  a  Derringer.  There  is  a  crowd  and  a 
rush  for  the  door.  One  of  the  company  is 
in  no  hurry.  A  minute  ago  Hunkey  Wash 
was  all  fire  and  fury  ;  but  he  is  quiet  now, 
and  lies  still  enough  on  the  grimy  floor, 
amid  the  scattered  pack,  through  which 
a  dull-red  stream  slowly  trickles.  The 
Hunkey  one  will  never  "  ring  in  "  a  "  cold 
deck  "  again.  His  game  is  played  out,  and 
so  is  ours,  for  we  are  in  at  the  death  ! 


WHAT  HE  COST   HER. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN, 

AUTHOR  OF    "  LOST  SIR    MASSINGBERD,"   "  AT  HER  MERCY, ,; 
"HALVES,"  &C. 


CHAPTER  XXII.     ELLA   SCENTS    DANGER. 

Notwithstanding  the  swiftness  of  our 
modern  postal  system,  letters  still  "cross" 
one  another.  Nay,  the  very  rapidity  of 
our  means  of  communication  has  begotten 
a  new  contradiction;  for  it  sometimes 
happens    that    one   receives    a    telegram 
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which  tells  us  of  the  death  of  a  sick  friend, 
from  whom  one  afterwards  gets  a  letter. 
A  strange  experience  it  is  to  take  such  in 
one's  hands,  written  but  twelve  hours  ago, 
perchance,  and  feel  that  the  thoughts 
therein  contained  the  writer  can  no  longer 
think ;  that  the  plans  are  valueless,  since 
they  were  designed  for  this  world;  that 
one  is  listening  t )  the  words  of  a  dead  man. 

On  the  very  night  that  Ella  despatched 
her  note  to  Gracie,  expressing  the  desire 
of  her  husband  and  herself  that  she  should 
visit  them,  and  painting  their  little  schemes 
for  her  amusement  in  the  most  seductive 
terms — albeit  she  had  little  expectation 
that  they  would  move  her  to  leave  her 
mother — Gracie  had  written  to  Ella,  to  tell 
her  that  her  mother  was  dead.  She  received 
the  note  the  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
and  knew  at  once,  by  its  deep  black 
edging,  what  had  happened. 

"  See — poor  Mrs.  Ray  is  gone  at  last," 
said  she,  holding  it  up  to  her  husband. 

"  Poor  soul !  It  must  be  a  happy  release 
for  all  parties,"  observed  Cecil.  "  One 
cannot  but  be  glad  upon  Grade's  account, 
as  \t  will  permit  her  to  enjoy  life  a  little ; 
she  has  had  but  a  dull  time  of  it  hitherto. 
My  dear  Ella,  how  white  you  look !  I 
should  have  thought  your  young  friend 
had  been  too  sensible,  to  write  upon  such  a 
matter  in  a  harrowing  way." 

"  I  cannot  help  being  touched  at  Gracie's 
grief,  darling." 

"Bat  you  don't  look  touched  so  much 
as  terrified." 

And,  indeed,  such  was  the  literal  fact. 
There  was  not  a  tear  in  Ella's  eyes  ;  but 
her  face  had  that  frozen  look  which  ac- 
companies excessive  fear. 

"  She  writes  very  sensibly,"  continued 
she,  taking  no  notice  of  her  husband's 
remark ;  "  you  can  read  it  if  you  please, 
dear,  for  yourself." 

As  she  handed  him  the  letter,  she 
dropped  a  slip  of  paper  it  contained  into 
her  lap. 

"  I  don't  much  care,"  said  he,  "  for  read- 
ing about  this  sort  of  thing,  my  dear  :  '  No 
pain,'  '  sensible  to  the  last,'  '  love  to  your- 
self.' Well,  that  is  very  satisfactory.  She 
will,  of  course,  come  up  to  us,  as  soon  as 
she  feels  herself  equal  to  going  about  and 
enjoying  herself." 

"  That  will  not  be  for~  some  [time  to 
come,  if  I  know  her,  dear." 

"  Well,  you  ought  to  know  her,  if  any- 
one does ;  but  I  should  have  thought  she 
was  not  one  to  '  grizzle '  over  things  that 
couldn't  be  helped.  The  presence  of  the 
commissary,  too,  will    hardly  be   an   en- 


couragement to  the  sentimental  emotions. 
I  am  quite  sorry  to  see  you  so  cut  up,  my 
dear." 

"  It  is  so  sudden,  Cecil ;  and  just  as  I 
had  written  to  her  about  theatres  and 
amusements  too !  And  the  poor  old  lady 
was  so  fond  of  me." 

"And  quite  right  too;  it  did  credit  to 
her  discernment." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes, 
during  which  Cecil  read  The  Times,  and 
Ella  turned  and  twisted  the  little  note,  that 
still  lay  upon  her  lap,  a  score  of  different 
ways. 

"  By  jingo,  here's  more  news  from 
Woolwich  !  "  cried  he  suddenly. 

"  What  news  ?  "  inquired  Ella,  in  faint 
tones,  but  with  a  certain  anxiety  in  them, 
nevertheless. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  don't  recollect 
him  ;  I  introduced  him  to  you  once,  how- 
ever, upon  the  Common — one  Whymper, 
a  cadet.  I  remember  you  thought  him 
rather  good-looking,  which  astonished  me. 
He  was  a  wretched  sort  of  creature,  and 
yet — what  luck  some  people  have ! — he  has 
come  in  for  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He 
has  only  to  change  his  name,  it  seems,  to 
Hobson.  It  is  not  a  pretty  one ;  but  what 
signifies  about  names  ?  " 

"  They  are  not  of  much  consequence, 
indeed,"  said  Ella. 

"  Ah,  that  is  one  of  your  radical  notions. 
I  don't  agree  with  you  there ;  but  a  fellow 
like  Whymper  might  change  his  name 
for  anything — Cavendish,  Howard,  Plan- 
tagenet — and  yet  be  no  better  than  he 
was ;  and  Hobson  can't  make  him  any 
worse.  He  has  done  it  too,  in  due  form : 
'  By  Her  Majesty's  Letters  Patent,'  &c. 
I'll  bet  a  sovereign  he  doesn't  stop  at  •  the 
shop  '  another  week.  We  shall  have  him 
up  in  London  as  a  '  great  catch '  this 
season,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  It  will 
be  a  case  of  who  will  be  '  Hobson's 
choice  ! '  If  he  were  a  better  fellow — and 
since  poor  Darall's  getting  her  seems  out 
of  the  question — we  would  put  him  in  the 
way  of  Gracie.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
commissary  making  terms  with  Whymper 
— Hobson  for  the  transfer.  My  young 
friend  used  to  be  a  precious  screw." 

Thus  he  ran  on  while  Ella  listened,  or 
seemed  to  listen,  with  a  loving  smile.  She 
was  always  amused  by  Cecil's  light,  bright 
talk ;  but  amusement  was  not  now  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face ;  it  was  rather  con- 
ciliation, the  expression — if  one  might  say 
so  without  offence  —  which  Gentleman- 
cadet  Whymper  himself  had  been  wont 
to  wear,  when  seeking  to  gain  Landon's 
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favour,  or  mitigate  his  resentment.  And 
yet,  for  certain,  she  had  done  naught  that 
day  to  anger  him. 

With  her  own  hands  she  helped  him 
with  his  overcoat  as  he  took  his  departure 
for  the  City,  and  eyen  lit  his  cigar  for  him. 

"  Your  taper  fingers  are  just  the  things, 
my  dear,  for  that  work,"  said  he  in  gracious 
acknowledgment. 

"I  mistrust  your  compliments," answered 
she,  laughing,  "  though  I  smile  at  your 
wit.  Now  mind  you  are  to  be  home  to 
dinner  at  seven." 

"Oh  yes,  darling  —  unless  I  should 
telegraph.  There  is  just  a  possibility  of 
my  being  obliged  to  ask  young  Magenta — 
the  governor  wishes  me  to  be  civil  to  him, 
and  he  may  come  up  to-day  from  the  west 
on  business — to  dine  at  the  club." 

Ella  knew  that  Cecil  would  not  have 
been  seen  entertaining  Moses  Magenta  at 
his  club  upon  any  consideration,  but  she 
only  smiled  still  more  sweetly. 

"  Dine  abroad,  or  at  home,  Cecil,  just  as 
you  prefer,"  said  she.  "  Whichever  best 
pleases  you  will  always  best  please  me, 
darling." 

He  kissed  her  and  patted  her  cheek  in 
complacent  approval.  Almost  any  other 
husband  would  have  had  his  suspicions 
aroused  by  having  such  a  licence  accorded 
him  for  the  future,  which  seemed  to  revive 
the  days  of  Papal  indulgence.  But  Cecil's 
face  only  exhibited  that  gracious  serenity 
which  betokens  a  mind  at  ease  with  all 
things,  but  especially  with  itself.  If  the 
British  nation  should  have  unanimously 
agreed  that,  notwithstanding,  the  claims  of 
the  reigning  family,  it  would  set  them  aside 
in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  being 
governed  by  Mr.  Cecil  Landon,  it  is  our 
belief  that  that  young  gentleman  would 
have  been  in  nowise  astonished  at  the 
selection,  but  would  have  calmly  and 
politely  declined  the  designed  favour,  on 
account  of  the  trouble  to  himself  involved 
in  such  an  otherwise  reasonable  arrange- 
ment. 

Yet  this,  perhaps,  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  Ella  had  ever  wished  her  Cecil 
otherwise  than  he  was  in  character,  for 
notwithstanding  all  their  disputes,  and 
matters  about  which,  beyond  all  dispute, 
she  had  a  right  to  complain,  she  loved  him 
still  with  passionate  devotion.  His  very 
self-consciousness  and  confidence  in  his 
own  attractions  were  not  displeasing  to 
her,  since  they  corroborated  her  own 
opinion  of  his  merits ;  but  she  did.  wish, 
just  for  once,  that  he  had  expressed  sur- 
prise at  her  concession  about  his  dining 


out,  and  inquired,  however  jocosely,  the 
reason  of  such  unwifely  acquiescence.  If 
he  had  given  her  ever  so  small  an 
opportunity  in  the  way  of  interrogation, 
she  would  have  taken  advantage  of  it  to 
tell  him  things  which,  without  inquiry,  he 
must  needs  know  some  day.  But  the 
door  had  closed  upon  him,  he  had  not 
been  told,  and  the  telling  was  yet  to  come. 
And  it  must  come  soon  now.  Other  people 
known  to  themselves  had  got  hold  of  the 
scent,  and  the  revelation  had  surely  better 
be  made  to  her  husband  by  her  own  lips, 
than  by  theirs. 

The  slip  of  paper  which  had  been 
enclosed  in  Grade's  letter  had  referred 
to  it.  "  At  such  a  time  as  this,  dearest 
Ella,  it  is  scarcely  fit  that  I  should  write 
upon  any  subject  save  one ;  but  if  -my 
dear  mother  could  speak  she  would  say, 
I  know,  '  the  Dead  are  at  peace  already ; 
see  you  to  the  peace  of  the  Living.'  There 
is  some  scandalous  story  afloat  here  re- 
specting your  marriage.  Of  course,  if  I 
could  get  about,  you  could  rely  upon  me 
to  deny  it ;  but  for  the  present,  as  my  lips 
are  closed,  I  think  it  right  you  should 
know ;  and  that  Colonel  Juxon  should 
know;  that  things  are  said  about  it — I 
will  not  sully  my  pen  by  saying  what 
things — that  ought  to  be  contradicted." 

For  the  last  twelve  months — that  is,  for 
the  whole  time  she  had  been  married,  and 
for  weeks  before — Ella  had  been  expecting 
some  such  announcement  as  this;  had 
been  well  persuaded  that  the  blow  must 
fall,  sooner  or  later,  and  yet  had  gone  on, 
buoyed  up  by  a  baseless  hope.  Every 
day  that  passed  without  discovery  had 
swelled  that  hope,  until  she  had  almost 
believed  it  possible  that  discovery  might 
not  take  place  at  all.  It  is  the  way  of 
all  people  who  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  to  conceal  a  matter — the  murder 
that  they  know  must  out.  At  first  they 
feel  that  there  is  no  escape ;  then,  as  time 
passes,  they  begin  to  flatter  themselves 
that  the  peril  is  growing  less ;  and  when 
a  long  period  has  elapsed  they  become 
secure,  and  sometimes  audacious.  To  this 
last  state  of  misplaced  confidence  Ella  had 
never  attained,  but  she  had  reached  the 
intermediate  condition,  and  this  sudden 
blow  was  therefore  a  severe  one. 

"  I  was  wrong,  I  was  wrong,"  she 
moaned,  "  to  listen  to  my  uncle,  and  not 
to  tell  all  to  Cecil,  before  I  became  his 
wife.  He  loved  me  then  —  Heaven  help 
me  if  he  does  not  love  me  now — he  was  full 
of  passion  and  devotion  then  ;  that  was  the 
time  to  tell  him.     He  would  have  married 
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me  all  tlie  same,  and  in  the  way  I  -wished. 
If  he  be  so  fond  of  trnth  he  would  have 
respected  my  oath,  and  not  compelled  me 
to  break  it.  Why,  why  did  I  not  tell 
him  ?  "  She  put  the  question  as  though  to 
another  person,  and  leaning  her  forehead 
on  her  hands,  seemed  to  await  the  reply. 
"  I  remember  now,"  she  went  on,  after  a 
pause,  "  Uncle  Gerard  said  that  it  would 
invalidate  the  marriage.  How  could  my 
telling  Cecil  beforehand  have  done  that  ? 
I  was  deceived  most  cruelly.  My  uncle 
said  that  out  of  spite  and  hate ;  I  ought 
to  have  known  him  better.  Bat  stay, 
there  was  the  lawyer's  opinion  !  Perhaps, 
if  I  tell  Cecil  now,  our  marriage  is 
invalid  ?  " 

She  started  up,  as  though  she  had  been 
stung.  Her  face  was  for  the  moment  no 
longer  beautiful;  despair  and  rage  had 
transformed  it.  "  No,"  she  cried,  putting 
her  hair  back  from  her  face  with  a 
passionate  gesture,  "  if  there  is  justice  in 
heaven  such  things  can  never  be.  Even  a 
fiend — and  Uncle  Gerard  is  not  a  fiend — 
would  never  have  permitted  me  to  run 
that  risk.  '  Perhaps,  if  another  told  him,  it 
would  be  no  matter,'  says  the  law,  but 
only  I.  Yet  it  is  clear  I  must  tell  him. 
Someone  will  do  it,  if  I  do  not,  and  that 
soon;  will  it  be  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  or 
the  next  day  ?  Whom  can  I  consult, 
without  committing  myself  ?  The  old 
man  is  my  friend  ;  I  will  tell  him  all,  and 
ask  him  to  break  it  to  his  son.  And  yet,- 
how  can  I  ?  when  he  himself  advised  me, 
while  there  was  yet  time,  to  have  no 
secrets  from  Cecil.  And  yet  Cecil  has 
secrets  from  me." 

Here  the  mobile  face  changed  once 
again,  and  became  hard  and  resolute. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it ;  he  has  been  false 
to  me,  and  thinks  of  it  but  lightly. 
And  what  have  I  done  at  the  worst  ?  He 
has  no  right  to  punish  me,  even  though  I 
do  deserve  it.  When  he  comes  to  know, 
I  will  say,  '  Well,  what  then  ?  I  have 
deceived  you,  Cecil;  I  confess  it,  but  I 
have  not  wronged  you.  Lay  your  hand 
upon  your  heart — the  heart  that  should  be 
mine  alone — and  tell  me  truly,  you  who 
are  the  soul  of  truth,  it  seems — have  not 
you  wronged  me  ?  '  Then  he  will  deny  it 
upon  his  honour  ;  that  is  what  men  do." 

She  began  to  pace  the  room  with  rapid 
steps,  as  some  do  to  prevent  themselves 
from  thinking,  as  others  do  to  encourage 
thought.  Presently  a  cab  stopped  at 
the  door.  Even  that  alarmed  her,  not- 
withstanding her  just  uttered  words. 
Could     Cecil     have    already    heard     the 


scandal  that  was  afloat  at  Woolwich  con- 
cerning her,  and  come  to  tax  her  with  it  ? 
When  she  saw,  through  the  blind,  that  it 
was  his  father,  she  experienced  a  sense  of 
relief,  and  then  again  of  oppression  ;  such 
as  is  begotten  by  an  opportunity  one 
desires,  and  yet  of  which  one  fears  to  take 
advantage. 

"  So  your  mate  has  flown  already,  Ella, 
has  he  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  after 
an  affectionate  greeting.  "  I  thought  I 
would  take  him  on  with  me  in  my  cab, 
since  I  have  a  cab.  I  know  he  is  much 
too  fine  to  ride  by  the  'bus." 

"  He  sometimes  does,"  said  Ella,  apolo- 
getically. 

"  Yes,  sometimes  rides  by  it  on  horse- 
back," snapped  the  old  gentleman.  "Young 
men  didn't  go  to  business  that  way  in  my 
time." 

"It  makes  him  so  uncomfortable,  to 
travel  inside,"  pleaded  Ella. 

"  Then  why  don't  he  go  outside  ?  " 

"It's  the  sitting  sideways  that  disagrees 
with  him." 

"  Then  let  him  go  on  the  box.  Much 
better  men,  much  '  warmer '  men — men 
with  ten  thousand  a  year,  ma'am — are  not 
ashamed  to  do  it." 

"  Perhaps  it's  because  they  are  warmer, 
Mr.  Landon,"  answered  Ella,  simply. 
"  Cecil  finds  it  so  cold." 

"  Go  along  with  you,  you  little  witch," 
laughed  the  old  gentleman.  "  You  are 
incorrigible.  I  am  sorry  I  missed  him, 
because  I  wanted  to  have  a  talk  with  him, 
in  your  presence,  upon  a  certain  matter 
which  has  only  turned  up  this  morning." 

"In  my  presence  ?  "  echoed  Ella,  a  cold 
shiver  creeping  over  her. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  subject  in  which  you  are 
concerned,  as  much  as  he,  though  it  has 
only  reference  to  business.  A  telegram 
has  come,  telling  me  we  have  lost  our 
managing  man  down  in  the  West,  where 
our  operations .  are  greatly  extending. 
Some  responsible  person  nxust  be  found  to 
live  at  Wellborough  at  least  three  months 
in  the  year :  it  would  be  better  indeed  if 
he  did  so  altogether.  Of  course  such  an 
individual  could  be  got,  but  it  would 
save  a  deal  of  money  if  Cecil  undertook 
the  matter  himself.  If  he  goes,  of  course 
you  must  go ;  and  I  came  to  ask  your 
opinion  about  it.  You  could  come  up  to 
town  for  the  season,  if  your  heart  is  really 
set  on  that  sort  of  thing;  and,  in  fact,  I 
should  not  like  to  lose  you  for  more,  say, 
than  half  the  year.  Your  income  would 
be  improved  by  it,  though,  till  the  nursery 
comes  to  be  filled,  you  can  scarcely  want 
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more  money.  I  daresay  you  will  find  the 
country  a  little  dull  at  first ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  will  have  more  of  Cecil's 
society.  What  do  you  think  about  it — 
that  I  may  know  what  to  say,  so  far  as 
you  are  concerned,  when  I  come  to  talk 
to  your  husband  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  what  you  and 
Cecil  wish,  dear  Mr.  Landon."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  proposal  charmed  her.  When 
the  old  gentleman  had  remarked  that  she 
would  have  more  of  her  husband's  society 
— he  was  referring,  as  she  was  well  aware, 
to  business  hours — Mr.  Landon  did  not 
know  how  much  of  his  time,  especially  his 
evenings,  Cecil  spent  away  from  home. 
There  would  be  no  such  attractions  for 
him,  Ella  reflected,  in  the  country  as 
there  were  in  town;  and  more  than  all, 
they  would  be  out  of  the  way  of  gossip. 
It  was  a  slender  chance,  but  still  there  was 
a  chance,  that  that  piece  of  Woolwich 
scandal  might  die  where  it  was  born,  and 
never  follow  them  to  a  distant  home.  She 
could  not  contradict  it,  as  Gracie  suggested, 
because  it  was  true;  but  there  was  just 
this  "  pull "  in  her  favour,  that  even  her 
enemies — and  she  had  many  such  among 
the  ladies  of  that  garrison  town — must 
.needs  take  it  for  granted  (even  supposing 
this  choice  morsel  of  tea-table  tattle  were 
founded  on  fact)  that  her  husband  knew 
of  it. 

"  You  are  a  good  wife,"  cried  the  old 
gentleman,  seizing  both  her  hands  ;  "  just 
the  sort  of  wife  for  a  man  of  business  ;  and 
if  Cecil  behaves  badly  to  you,  I'll  cut  him 
off  with  a  shilling." 

"  Should  we  have  to  leave  London 
soon  ?  "  inquired  Ella,  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  she  could  assume,  though 
what  she  would  have  dearly  liked  him  to 
reply  was,  "  Yes,  to-morrow." 

"Well,  if  you  go  at  all,  it  should  be 
almost  at  once.  I  don't  wish  to  be  un- 
reasonable, my  dear.  I  have  heard  of  the 
great  picnic  that  is  to  be  at  Virginia  Water 
next  week,  and  understand  the  impossi- 
bility of  interfering  with  that  arrange- 
ment ;  but  if  you  could  contrive  to  leave 
town  immediately  after  it " 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  d?ar  Mr. 
Landon,"  interrupted  Ella,  "  I  am  prepared 
to  give  up  the  picnic." 

"  What,  the  Groves',  with  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, and  '  really  the  very  best  people,'  as 
your  friend  Lady  Green  calls  them?  " 


"I  don't  care  for  'the  best  people,'  nor 
yet  for  Lady  Green,  twopence,"  answered 
Ella,  laughing. 

"  My  own  sentiments,  and  my  own  ex- 
pression," exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
delightedly.  "  Cecil  says,  '  If  you  would 
only  make  it  silver,  father,  and  say  one 
fourpenny  piece,'  but  I  am  a  stickler  for 
the  truth.  So  is  your  husband  I  am  bound 
to  say.  The  clerks  who  are  straightforward 
all  adore  him,  but  if  one  ever  deceives  him 
he  has  to  go  forthwith." 

"  But  that  is  very  hard,"  said  Ella, 
faintly. 

"  Well,  yes,  it  is  hard.  But  then  young 
people  are  always  hard — except  where  they 
are  uncommon  soft.  And,  after  all,  .it's  a 
good  plan,  for  one  deception  involves  a 
score  of  others  in  order  to  make  it  safe, 
and  so  the  whole  character  of  the  man 
becomes  rotten.  However,  I  didn't  come 
here  to  moralise,  and  I  must  see  Cecil 
at  once.  Now  that  his  better-half  is  on 
my  side  he  will  be  easily  persuaded,  no 
doubt.  You  have  behaved  like  a  trump, 
Ella,  and  I  look  upon  you  less  as  a 
daughter-in-law  than  as  a  daughter.  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  !  " 

He  was  out  of  the  house  and  in  -the  cab 
in  a  moment.  Her  pleading  looks,  her 
yearning  eyes,  had  escaped  his  observation; 
he  had  only  seen  a  pretty  face,  which  had 
smiled  a  ready  and  somewhat  unexpected 
acquiescence  in  his  views.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same  had  he  been 
less  absorbed  with  the  business  in  hand 
and  more  observant.  His  remarks  about 
the  clerks  had  chilled  her.  And  surely  in 
this  projected  change  of  residence  there 
was  a  new  hope  of  safety,  a  less  necessity 
for  confessing  all. 
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BOOK  I.     THE  NARRATIVE  OP  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER   V.      OUR   COUSINS. 

Doris  had  followed  us  into  the  room. 
We  stood  together,  an  open-eyed,  wonder- 
ing, and  rather  abashed  trio.  We  had 
never  before  seen  our  uncle  Isaac  ;  we  had 
never  before  even  heard  of  our  uncle  Isaac. 

He  was  certainly  shabbier  than  we  could 
have  wished  him  to  be,  as  a  near  relation, 
and  dirtier,  and  uglier.  His  aspect  indeed 
was  curious,  and  to  us,  unattractive  in  no 
!  common  degree.  An  uncle  of  ours  might 
well,  we  thought,  have  possessed  a  larger 
share  of-  physical  graces,  or  at  least  a 
wardrobe  of  better  condition.  He  wore  a 
long  over-coat  of  a  faded  mulberry  colour, 
very  high  in  the  collar  and  abundant 
about  the  cuffs ;  short- waisted,  with  side 
pockets,  protected  by  flap3 — a  greasy  thread- 
bare garment  altogether,  very  frayed  as  to 
the  edges  and  white  as  to  the  seams — a 
groom's  striped  waistcoat;  patched  trousers 
of  drab  cloth ;  and  Blucher  boots,  tied  with 
common  string.  He  sustained  upon  his 
knees,  as  though  he  were  nursing  it,  a 
battered,  smeared,  low- crowned  hat,  with 
a  very  broad  brim;  the  receptacle  of  a 
tattered  cotton  handkerchief,  of  a  dull 
crimson  colour,  spotted  with  white.  He 
took  snuff  of  a  high-dried  kind — looking 
like  powdered  ginger  —  frequently  and 
with  relish,  to  the  hindrance  of  his  dis- 
tinctness of  speech.  He  spoke  in  a  thick, 
hoarse,  guttural  way,  as  one  who  had 
never  been  wholly  free  from  catarrh  or 
bronchial  affection.     His  black  eyes  rolled 


loosely ;  his  nose  was  curved,  drooping, 
thick,  and  coarse ;  his  lips  fleshy,  his  chin 
underhung ;  round  his  neck  a  parti- 
coloured comforter  was  twisted. 

"  Let  us  go  away,"  I  whispered  to 
Doris. 

"  I  don't  like  him  at  all,  the  nasty  old 
thing,"  she  whispered  in  reply. 

"  I  call  him  a  perfect  beast,"  muttered 
Nick. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dears,"  said 
my  father,  pleasantly.  "Your Uncle  Isaac's 
very  fond  of  children." 

"  Uncommon  fond,  to  be  sure,"  said 
Uncle  Isaac,  with  an  expansive  smile,  that 
revealed  a  yellow  regiment  of  irregular 
teeth.  "  Come  along  to  me,  my  little  'uns  ; 
I've  got  s  agar- plums  in  my  pocket,  I 
shouldn't  wonder."  But  we  were  not  to 
be  tempted ;  the  bait  failed  to  lure  us — we 
even  retreated  some  steps,  still  keeping 
very  close  order,  towards  the  wall  behind  us. 
Not  that  we  disapproved  of  sugar-plums  ; 
but  Uncle  Isaac's  pockets  did  not  strike 
us  as  an  appropriate  place  of  deposit  for 
those  dainties. 

"  He  may  keep  his  nasty  sugar-plums," 
Doris  whispered. 

"I've  got  some  kids  of  my  own,  at 
home,"  Uncle  Isaac  continued,  still  address- 
ing us,  nodding  his  head  and  smiling 
largely;  "the  very  himage  and  pattern 
of  you  youngsters.  And  I  makes  them 
handy  too,  I  can  tell  you.  I  brings  them 
up  strict,  though  I  don't  stint  them  in 
nothing,  and  we  has  our  games  together 
at  times ;  no  end  of  larks  when  we're  all 
in  the  humour  for  it.  Mike — that's  the 
eldest,  that  is — he's  as  nice  and  sharp  a 
lad,  is  Mike,  as  you  could  wish  to  see, 
with  curly  hair  all  over  his  head.  He's 
in  the  orange  and  lemon  trade,  he  is,  and  j 
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when  the  fruit  ain't  in  season  he  does  a 
little  in  the  brimstone  -  match  business, 
and  an  uncommon  quick  band  he  is  at 
selling  a  harticle.  I'll  say  that  for  him. 
He's  a  credit  to  his  teaching,  and  nothing 
short  of  it." 

"Aye,  aye,"  my  father  interposed, 
*'  highly  interesting,  I'm  sure."  But  I 
think  he  would  gladly  have  stayed  Uncle 
Isaac's  flow  of  speech,  if  he  possibly  could. 

"  Becky,  she  comes  next,"  Uncle  Isaac 
resumed ;  "  she  grows  a  great  girl,  with 
hair  as  black  as  coals,  and  eyes  as  bright 
as  diamonds.  She's  handy,  too,  and  helps 
her  mother  with  the  washing,  and  about 
the  'ouse  in  all  manner  of  ways." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  murmured  my  father  in 
the  manner  of  an  interruptive  yet  acqui- 
escent chorus.  And  he  closed  his  eyes  as 
though  endeavouring  to  portray  to  him- 
self little  Becky  at  the  wash-tub  ;  but  it 
may  have  been  that  he  was  trying  to  shut 
out  the  picture  from  his  vision. 

"  She  can't  hardly  reach  to  the  tub  yet 
without  standing  on  a  stool,  and  she's  a 
way  of  getting  the  soapsuds  into  her  eyes 
that's  wexatious,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but 
that'll  all  come  right  in  time  I  daresay. 
She's  a  sharp  little  thing.  She  favours  her 
mother  altogether,  does  Becky.  Eor  Mo, 
he's  but  a  little  'un  as  yet,  and  much  ain't 
to  be  expected  of  him  perhaps.  All  the 
same,  there's  a  deal  of  cleverness  about  him 
to  my  thinking.  We  must  make  a  f  ollorer 
of  little  Mo,  I  suppose." 

"  A  what  ?  "  inquired  my  father,  the 
speech  of  Uncle  Isaac  being  now  directed 
to  him,  and  happily  diverted  from  us. 

"  A  follorer,"  Uncle  Isaac  repeated. 
"Why,  bless  your  innocence,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  as  you  don't  know  what  that 
means  ?  I  thought  better  of  you,  I  did 
indeed.  A  process-server.  Now  you  un- 
derstand. To  be  sure  you  do.  You  may 
depend  upon  it  little  Mo  will  let  us  know 
all  about  it,  some  of  these  fine  days." 

Uncle  Isaac's  loquacity  seemed  not 
wholly  agreeable  to  my  father,  but  he  bore 
with  it  politely  enough.  He  was  bent, 
indeed,  upon  applying  it  to  useful  account. 

"  We  can  derive  a  lesson  from  this,  my 
dears.  We  should  labour  always  to  do 
our  duty  in  the  state  to  which  we  have 
been  called,  however  humble  it  may  be, 
and  to  serve  our  generation  so  far  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  the  children  you  have  just 
heard  of " 

"  Your  cousins,  my  dears,"  Uncle  Isaac 
explained,  chuckling,  and  nodding,  and 
smiling  terribly. 


"  Just  so ;  as  your  cousins  have  been 
doing,"  my  father  resumed  ;  but  a  wincing 
look  had  passed  over  his  face.  "  Mike — in 
the  orange  and  lemon  trade,  I  think  it 
was  ?  "  Uncle  Isaac  bowed  low.  "  Becky 
at  the  wash-tub  ;  and  little  Mo  as  what  is 
called,  it  seems,  a  follower — if  that  is  to 
be  regarded  as  his  regular  occupation.  It's 
pleasant  to  think  of  so  much  industry  going 
on  among  the  young — of  children  trying 
hard  to  do  their  duty  towards  their  parents." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  and  make 
friends  with  your  cousins,  my  dears  ?  " 
Uncle  Isaac  inquired  of  us. 

"  No  !  "  we  all  shouted  together,  with  the 
unanimity  of  theatrical  supernumeraries. 

My  father  laughed.  Uncle  Isaac  chuckled 
and  grinned,  but  his  mirth  was  not  of  a 
very  hearty  sort. 

We  whispered  together.  Nick  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  punch  Mike's  head. 
Doris  declared  she  should  like  to  upset 
Becky  into  her  wash-tub.  I  felt  decidedly 
inimical  towards  little  Mo. 

"  To  think  of  such  rubbish  being  held 
up  to  us  as  examples  !  "  observed  Nick. 

"  But  I  don't  believe  they  are  our  cousins. 
I  don't  believe  he  is  our  uncle.  I'm  sure 
we  never  had  an  Uncle  Isaac.  Why,  he's 
like  an  old-clothes  man ! "  This  was  spoken 
in  a  very  low  tone,  hissed  out  from  behind 
clenched  teeth.     Doris  was  very  angry. 

"  Your  uncle  has  come  to  stay  a  few 
days  with  us,"  said  my  father,  with  a 
gracefully  plausible  air ;  "  it  behoves  us  to 
try  and  make  his  visit  as  agreeable  to  him 
as  we  can." 

"  I  don't  want  to  give  no  more  trouble 
than  I  can  help,"  observed  Uncle  Isaac. 

"  No  trouble  at  all.  Don't  mention 
it." 

"  I  always  tries  to  make  things  pleasant 
for  all  parties." 

"  To  be  sure  you  do." 

"But  there's  parties  as  rides  rusty,  and 
takes  things  to  heart,  and  won't  look  at 
'em  in  a  reasonable  light.  It's  hard  to  get 
on  with  sech,  uncommon  hard.  'Why,  look 
here,'  I  says  to  'em,  'I'm  only  a  hagent.  I've 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  perform  it  I  must. 
Parties  must  obey  the  law,  and  when  the 
law  says  this  or  that,  there  ain't  no  help 
for  it.  We  must  do  what  the  law  tells  us. 
Very  well  then.  Let's  make  the  best  of  it, 
that's  what  I  says.  A  heasy-chair  by  the 
kitchen  fire,  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  pint  of  mild  ale  for  supper — I 
don't  ask  for  more  than  that.  I  can  sleep 
most  anywheres.  Don't  mind  me,  don't 
notice  me,  try  and   forget  me.     I'm   as 
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quiet  as  a  mouse,  I  am.  You're  no  call 
to  know  I'm  here.  Only  fair  play,  mind 
you.  Don't  try  to  best  me.  Not  a  stick 
goes  out  of  the  'ouse  without  my  knowing 
of  it.  I've  laid  'ands  on  everything,  and 
one  of  our  young  men  will  be  round  the 
fust  thing  in  the  morning  to  take  the 
inwentory.  Meantime  I'm  sure  we  shall 
get  on  very  nicely  together,  if  you  only 
give  your  mind  to  it.'  " 

"  Just  so,  nothing  could  be  more  reason- 
able." 

"I  see,  sir,  there  won't  be  no  trouble  with 
you.  You're  a  gentleman,  you  are,  and 
most  like  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  do 
with  things  of  this  kind.  Lor',  they're 
nothing  when  you're  used  to  them.  It's 
the  ladies  as  gives  trouble,  if  I  may  be 
excused  for  saying  so.  They  can't  under- 
stand, and  they  won't  understand,  and 
first  they  tries  crying,  and  beseeching,  and 
a-going  down  on  their  knees ;  and  they 
wants  this  and  that  done,  that's  quite 
irreg'ler  and  totally  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  then  they  takes  to  carnying  and  tries 
to  overreach  you,  for  they  don't  stick  at 
trifles,  ladies,  when  they've  set  their  hearts 
upon  a  thing ;  and  then  they  mounts  the 
'igh  'orse  and  tries  to  bully  you,  and  ride 
you  down  and  trample  on  you.  I  know 
'em  ;  I've  had  a  deal  to  do  with  'em ;  and 
a  precious  set  they  are.  You  take  my 
word  for  it,  sir,  whenever  there's  a  worry 
there's  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Not 
but  what  I  loves  'em  too,  for  they're 
pretty  creeturs  when  all's  said  and  done  ; 
and  I  put  it  to  you :  What  would  life  be 
without  'em  ?  " 

My  father  was  glad,  after  these  observa- 
tions, to  show  Uncle  Isaac  downstairs 
forthwith,  and  provide  him  with  a  seat  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  fire.  Some  refresh- 
ments were  soon  set  before  him,  to  which 
he  did  ample  justice.  He  exhibited  a  fine 
appetite  for  cold  beef  and  pickles,  and 
emptied  a  large  tankard  of  ale.  "We  stole 
downstairs,  at  intervals,  to  watch  him 
through  the  crack  of  the  kitchen  door,  for 
our  curiosity  was  much  stirred  in  regard  to 
him.  He  ate  ravenously,  thrusting  his 
knife  far  into  his  mouth.  His  meal  com- 
pleted, he  calmly  picked  his  teeth  with  his 
fork ;  and  that  surgical  operation  over,  he 
lighted  a  pipe,  and  filled  the  house  with  the 
fumes  of  very  coarse  and  rank  tobacco. 

The  servants  resented  his  presence  and 
treated  him  with  considerable  disrespect. 
They  flung  the  plates  and  dishes  at  him 
rather  than  placed  them  before  him,  and 
avoided  him  as  an  odious  object. 


Norah,  the  cook,  a  dear  friend  of  ours, 
and  a  faithful  servant  long  attached  to  our 
household,  said  frankly  that  she  pitied  us 
and  was  sorry  for  my  father,  very  sorry ; 
but  still  she  maintained  that  it  was  a  real 
shame  she  couldn't  have  her  kitchen  to  her- 
self, and  that  the  likes  of  him — referring  to 
Uncle  Isaac — should  be  warming  himself 
before  her  fire.  She  spoke  of  him,  indeed, 
in  the  most  contemptuous  way.  No  word 
was  too  bad  for  her  to  apply  to  him. 

As  to  his  being  our  Uncle  Isaac,  that  she 
would  not  hear  of  for  a  moment.  He 
wasn't  our  uncle.  How  could  he  be  ?  It 
was  only  master's  droll  way  of  speaking. 
Master  was  fond  of  his  joke ;  though  for 
this  man's  sitting  in  her  kitchen,  it  was 
not — in  her  judgment — quite  so  excellent 
a  joke  as  it  might  have  been. 

We  did  not,  of  course,  very  well  com- 
prehend the  object  of  Uncle  Isaac's  visit ; 
the  nature  of  "  a  man  in  possession  "  had 
yet  to  be  explained  to  us.  That  we  had 
from  the  first  found  his  presence  objection- 
able, seemed  well  justified  afterwards,  when 
he  proceeded  to  seize,  and  bear  away  with 
him,  sundry  articles  of  furniture,  the  pro- 
perty of  my  father.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  I  am  describing  these  early 
events  by  the  light  of  subsequent  ex- 
perience. They  were  scarcely  intelligible 
to  me  at  the  time ;  but  their  real  signifi- 
cance is  not  now  to  be  veiled.  My  father's 
long  residence  in  "Queer-street"  had  been 
attended  by  the  usual  legal  consequences  ; 
the  difficulties  he  had  so  long  contended 
with  grew  and  multiplied,  until  they 
almost  overwhelmed  bim. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  however,  Uncle 
Isaac,  in  the  present  instance,  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed  to  absolute  extremities. 
A  table,  or  some  few  chairs,  may  have  been 
carried  off;  but  there  must  have  been 
friendly  and  pecuniary  intervention  on  the 
part  of  someone,  and  rescue  of  my  father's 
property,  generally.  There  was  at  any 
rate  a  pause  in  his  misfortunes  for  a 
season,  if  there  was  no  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  his  affairs. 

Certainly  his  troubles  weighed  lightly 
.on  him.  He  was  sustained  by  some 
mysterous  faith  in  his  own  good  luck. 
He  was  never  really  depressed  ;  it  always 
seemed  so  clear  to  him  that — without  his 
stir — help  would  surely  come  to  him  from 
some  quarter  or  another.  His  natural 
good  spirits  did  not  desert  him,  although 
he  was  apt  to  affect  a  special  gravity  of 
countenance  in  the  presence  of  adversity, 
a  didactic  tone  in  speaking  of  the  lessons 
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to  be  deduced  from  his  difficulties.  A 
sense  of  coming  trouble,  indeed,  usually 
induced  him  to  be  specially  careful  of 
the  decorums  and  proprieties  of  life.  By- 
and-by  we  learnt  to  look  for  and  to  read 
these  signs  and  tokens. 

When  my  father  was  unusually  strict 
about  such  matters  as  attendance  at  family 
prayers,  or  the  church-going  of  the  ser- 
vants, we  prepared  ourselves  for  the  advent 
of  a  man  in  possession.  When  he  was 
peculiarly  white  and  starched  about  the 
cravat,  we  made  sure  that  he  expected 
hourly  to  be  arrested  for  debt. 

CHAPTER  VI.      AN   INTERVAL. 

The  house  in  The  Polygon  was  pre- 
sently given  up,  and  we  quitted  for  some- 
while  the  precinct  of  Somers-town.  We 
returned  to  it  eventually — not  to  re-occupy 
the  house  in  The  Polygon,  however,  but 
a  less  pretentious  abode  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Ossulton-street :  that,  I  think,  was  the 
name.  Meantime  we  lived  in  Lisson-grove ; 
in  Stamford- street,  Blackfriars ;  in  Dun- 
can-terrace, Islington;  in  West -square, 
Lambeth  :  and  elsewhere.  One  summer 
found  us  the  tenants  of  a  cottage  in  the 
Yale  of  Health,  Hampstead  ;  and  we  paid 
autumn  visits  to  Gravesend,  Heme  Bay, 
Ramsgate,  and  other  holiday  places. 

There  had  been  a  change  for  the  better 
in  my  father's  pecuniary  affairs ;  indeed 
they  could  scarcely  have  changed  for  the 
worse.  It  was  about  this  time,  probably, 
that  he  received  payment  of  a  considerable 
legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  distant  re- 
lative, of  whom,  I  think,  he  knew  very 
little,  and  we  children  certainly  knew 
nothing  at  all.  I  remember,  however, 
my  father's  speaking  often  of  a  kinsman 
of  his,  who  preferred  to  leave  his  fortune 
to  people  with  whom  he  had  but  the 
slightest  acquaintance,  rather  than  to  others 
whom  he  knew  very  well  indeed,  but  did 
not  like  any  the  better  on  that  account. 
In  this  way  my  father  acquired  an  un- 
looked-for sum  of  money.  We  were  all 
clothed  in  expensive  suits  of  mourning, 
and  so  advertised  at  once  our  supposed 
sorrow,  and  our  assured  increase  of  fortune. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  my  sister 
Doris  looking  very  handsome,  indeed,  in 
her  sable  attire  ;  her  neat  little  figure  was 
clad  in  well-fitting  silks  and  velvets,  with 
black  silk  stockings  casing  her  shapely 
little  legs ;  while  her  ruddy  golden  hair,  in 
two  long  plaited  tails  tied  with  satin 
ribbons,  ran  down  her  back  and  nearly 
touched    the    ground.     My    friend,    Mr. 


Leveridge,  whom  I  went  to  visit  occa- 
sionally at  his  abode  overlooking  the 
Thames,  and  who,  at  long  intervals,  came 
to  see  us,  was  wont  to  declare  that  Doris 
was  really  growing  like  her  mother  at  last ; 
less  beautiful,  without  doubt,  but  beau- 
tiful all  the  same.  For,  as  he  went  on  to 
say,  "  colour  and  youth  count  for  a  good 
deal  in  a  woman's  face." 

Nick  averred  that  Doris  was  "  well 
enough  to  look  at,"  and  curtly  dismissed 
the  subject.  Brothers  are  but  indifferent 
and  unsympathetic  critics  of  a  sister's 
beauty.  They  would  rather  she  should 
be  comely  than  not,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
ference ;  but  the  question  does  not  disturb 
them  much;  they  are  content  in  either  case, 
and  proceed,  on  their  way  with  unaffected 
appetites  and  digestive  powers. 

My  father's  season  of  good  fortune  was 
not  of  very  long  endurance,  and  probably  he 
did  not  make  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
permitted  him.  For  his  grasp  was  of  an 
infirm  kind  when  money  was  concerned ; 
it  oozed  through  his  fingers  very  rapidly. 
His  purse  always  seemed  to  him  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  purse  of  Fortunatus ;  it 
was  with  exceeding  surprise  he  found  that 
occasionally  he  thrust  his  fingers  into  it  in 
vain ;  it  was  empty !  He  experienced  a 
grave  sense  of  injustice  done  to  him  at 
such  junctures. 

Still  he  did  make  some  good  use  of  his 
money.  Nick  was  sent  to  a  school  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chipping  Ongar,  Essex. 
I  became  an  inmate  of  a  "  preparatory 
seminary  for  young  gentlemen"  at  Twick- 
enham. Whereas  Nick's  school  was  ruled 
by  a  man  calling  himself  a  doctor  in  right 
of  some  foreign  diploma,  and  wearing  a 
gown  and  trencher  cap,  my  seminary  was 
presided  over  by  a  lady  arrayed  in  a  tower- 
ing headdress  of  the  turban  order,  that 
trembled  under  its  weight  of  bows  of  ribbon 
and  bunches  of  artificial  flowers.  My  mis- 
tress, indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been 
less  formidable  than  Nick's  master.  She 
owned  a  loud,  deep,  bass  voice,  a  fiery  com- 
plexion, fierce  black  eyes,  an  aggressively 
aquiline  nose,  and  a  very  bristling  chin  and 
upper  lip. 

Doris  paid  a  long  visit  to  certain  aunts 
of  my  father's,  who  had  been  discovered 
resident  at  Bath — elderly  single  ladies,  of 
peculiar  dispositions.  Why  they  had  so 
long  forborne  to  notice  their  great-niece, 
I  can  explain  but  vaguely ;  but  they 
resembled  in  many  respects  those  fairy 
godmothers  of  nursery  lore,  who,  in  re- 
venge for  some  imaginary  slight  suffered 
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at  a  christening  festival,  remove  them- 
selves for  a  long  while  from  mortal  ken, 
generally  to  reappear  inauspiciously  and 
unexpectedly,  much  bent  upon  malevolent 
designs.  Possibly  they  revealed  them- 
selves upon  learning  of  the  temporary  im- 
provement in  my  father's  affairs,  deeming 
him,  on  that  account,  more  worthy  of  the 
honour  of  their  acquaintance  and  patronage, 
than  he  had  previously  been.  In  any  case 
they  conceived  a  violent  fancy  for  Doris. 
One  of  them,  indeed  —  a  very  elderly 
spinster,  with  pencilled  eyebrows,  painted 
cheeks,  and  a  wig  of  stiffly  clusterous 
ringlets,  looking  at  a  distance  rather  like 
bunches  of  grapes — maintained  that,  at 
some  very  remote  period  in  her  past  life, 
she  had  been  "  just  such  another "  as 
Doris.  Whereupon  Doris  was  disrespect- 
fully incredulous,  grimacing,  wrinkling 
her  nose,  and  drawing  down  her  mouth. 
However,  she  accompanied  the  old  ladies 
to  Bath,  and  remained  with  them  some 
years.  They  occupied  a  large  house  in 
The  Circus,  and  lived  after  a  gay  and 
fashionable  manner,  being  much  addicted 
to  dinner  -  parties,  card  -  playing,  balls, 
suppers,  hot  rooms,  late  hours,  and  other 
of  the  trying  incidents  of  social  festivity. 
They  dressed  extravagantly  and  youth- 
fully, rather  than  becomingly,  making 
more  ample  display  of  their  antique 
necks  than  was  altogether  desirable.  Their 
yellow  complexions,  however,  showed  off 
their  pearls  to  advantage,  and  they  were 
fond  of  pearls,  and  possessed  a  great 
number  of  those  jewels.  They  admired 
Doris,  and  took  pains  to  dress  her  in  the 
modes  then  prevailing,  sparing  no  outlay 
to  effect  that  object.  They  curled,  and 
plaited,  and  smoothed,  and  frizzled  her 
auburn  hair ;  frilled  her  frocks  with  lace 
and  other  finery ;  adorned  her  fingers  with 
rings ;  her  hands  with  white  kid  gloves  ; 
and  her  feet  with  shining  sandals  of  satin 
or  Spanish  leather.  If  I  may  say  so,  she 
was  as  an  animated  doll  for  these  old  girls 
to  amuse  themselves  with.  Doris  had 
already  been  possessed  of  certain  inclinings 
towards  vanity,  which  were  much  in- 
creased and  promoted  by  the  proceedings 
of  these  elderly  ladies.  However,  her 
education  otherwise  was  not  absolutely 
neglected.  Indeed,  they  were  at  pains  to 
engage  various  masters,  to  teach  her  draw- 
ing and  singing,  French  and  Italian,  the 
piano,  and  the  harp.  In  drawing  she  soon 
exhibited  very  considerable  skill ;  her 
other  accomplishments  proved  to  be  un- 
enduring.     They  gradually  fell  from  her, 


owing  to  disuse,  after  she  had  emerged 
from  a  state  of  pupilage. 

I  remember  that  Nick  derided  Doris  as  a 
"French  doll,"  when  she  reappeared  among 
us  for  a  season.  He  mocked  her  method  of 
speaking  as  too  superfine.  She  called  Bath, 
Ba-ath,  and  had  caught  other  tricks  of 
fashionable  pronunciation,  from  the  elders 
with  whom  she  had  been  living.  She  was 
much  angered  at  his  ridicule;  but  could  only 
retort  that  he  had  a  dirty  face,  and  that 
she  hated  him.  He  was  very  severe  upon 
her  elegance  of  dress  and  her  airs  of  supe- 
riority, and  said  that  she  had  been  taught, 
he  supposed,  to  despise  her  "poor  rela- 
tions." After  he  had  made  her  cry,  we 
all  became  very  good  friends  again.  I  had 
rather  sided  with  Nick  in  the  first  instance, 
not  merely  because  he  was  a  strong  and 
rather  despotic  boy,  but  because  I  thought 
he  had  really  right  on  his  side,  and  that 
Doris  had  become  a  trifle  arrogant,  owing 
to  her  long  sojourn  in  Bath.  However, 
when  I  perceived  the  tears  glistening  in 
her  eyes,  I  was  won  over  to  Doris  forth- 
with. 

My  father  had  been  absent  from  England. 
He  had  visited  Spain — not  to  take  part  in 
its  internal  struggle,  of  which  a  good 
deal  was  heard  in  those  days,  and  has 
been  heard  since  for  that  matter — but 
professionally,  as  he  avowed,  as  a  student 
of  the  remains  of  Moorish  architecture  to  be 
contemplated  in  that  country.  I  think  he 
must  have  had  its  chateaux  also  in  view. 

But  the  fall  of  my  father's  fortunes,  and 
their  return  to  an  adverse  state,  happened 
at  last.  By  sad  and  sure  degrees  our  tem- 
porary prosperity  came  to  an  end. 

I  found  myself  removed  from  my 
school,  with  some  quarters'  charges  due  for 
my  education.  Presently  my  father  sup- 
plied us  with  intermittent  instruction.  I 
went  to  Nick's  school  for  three  months 
while  he  stayed  at  home.  Then  I  relieved 
guard,  as  it  were,  by  taking  Nick's  place 
at  home  for  a  term,  while  he  went  to 
school.  In  this  way  my  father  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  educating  two  boys  at 
the  price  of  one. 

But  in  time  this  plan  was  abandoned. 
My  father,  I  believe,  had  neglected  to 
maintain  amicable  or  pecuniary  relations 
with  our  Essex  schoolmaster.  We  were 
both  at  home,  idle,  tall,  thin,  growing 
lads,  developing  without  regard  to  the 
dimensions  of  our  clothes;  italmost  seemed, 
indeed,  that  they  had  shrunken  rather 
than  that  we  had  expanded. 

Nick  was   altogether  bigger,   sturdier, 
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and  stronger  than  I.  He  looked  older, 
perhaps,  than  he  really  was.  I  know  he 
retained  a  liking  for  school-hoy  games 
long  after  he  had  ceased  to  look  like  a 
school-boy,  and  even  when  the  down  npon 
his  cheeks  was  darkening  and  thickening 
„  into  incipient  whiskers. 

We  were  hack  again  in  Somers-town, 
playing  in  the  back  yard,  as  we  had  been 
wont  to  play  years  before;  but  now  we  were 
in  Ossulton-street,  in  a  very  inferior  house 
to  our  old  home  in  The  Polygon.  Our 
playground  was  still  more  confined,  and 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  dingy  and 
dirty  even  to  squalor. 

Nick  was  noisily  spinning  a  peg-top, 
winding  the  whipcord  very  tightly,  and 
launching  the  toy  with  much  exercise  of 
force  and  art. 

Something  whistled  past  me.  I  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  ball  of  yellow  feathers. 

A  canary-bird  had  taken  refuge  between 
my  waistcoat  and  my  shirt-front,  and  lay 
trembling  there,  so  warm  and  soft  and 
pulsing,  I  feared  to  touch  it. 

"  My  bird  !  My  dickie  !  My  darling  ! 
Oh,  please  don't  hurt  him! "  cried  a  young, 
sweet,  silvery  voice. 

A  little  girl  was  looking  over  the  brick 
wall  that  parted  our  premises  from  our 
neighbour's. 

I  recognised  her  at  once ;  she  was  the 
little  girl  next  door — and  a  very  pretty 
little  girl. 


ENIGMAS. 


Among  the  many  pleasant  things  which 
young  people  bring  forward  for  mutual 
amusement  at  Christmas,  are  enigmas — 
puzzles,  like  rebuses,  charades,  and  co- 
nundrums, but  having  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  their  own.  An  enigma  has  been 
described  as  "  the  description  of  a  thing 
by  certain  of  its  qualities,  selected  and 
disposed  with  the  object  of  hiding  what 
the  thing  is,  and  of  occasioning  its  dis- 
covery to  come  as  a  surprise.  It  is  an 
instance  of  the  application  of  language  to 
conceal  our  thoughts  ;  and  its  object  is  to 
exercise  the  ingenuity.  It  has  not  simply 
to  be  received  by  the  mind,  but  to  be 
solved." 

Some  of  the  brightest  wits  have  ex- 
ercised a  leisure  hour  in  constructing 
enigmas  full  of  ingenuity,  fertile  in  idea, 
and  graceful  in  language.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  notice  the  principal  forms 
which   this   kind  of  puzzle  assumes,  ac- 


cording to  the  materials  which  the  com- 
poser chooses  to  employ. 

One  manoeuvre  consists  in  taking  the 
letters  of  a  word,  adding  to  or  subtracting 
from  them,  and  seeing  in  what  way  the 
meaning  becomes  changed  thereby.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  enigma,  "My  first  two 
letters  are  a  man,  my  first  three  a  woman, 
my  first  four  a  brave  man,  my  whole  a 
brave  woman."  This  is  a  really  excellent 
analysis  of  the  literal  constituents  of 
Heroine.  The  following  example  is  attri- 
buted to  Charles  James  Fox,  and  is  without 
much  difficulty  seen  to  relate  to  glass  : — 

What  is  pretty  and  useful  in  various  ways, 

Tho'  it  tempts  some  poor  mortals  to  shorten  their 

days, 
Take  one  letter  from  it,  and  there  will  appear 
What  youngsters  admire  ev'ry  day  in  the  year; 
Take  two  letters  from  it,  and  then  without  doubt 
You  are  what  that  is,  if  you  don't  find  it  out. 

Canning's  enigma  is  very  neat,  on  the 
effect  of  adding  the  letter  "  s  "  to  the  word 
"  cares  " — converting  a  plural  into  a  sin- 
gular, troubles  into  a  pleasure.  One  of  the 
best  enigmas  of  this  class  was  by  Lord 
Macaulay,  on  the  word — but  we  will  leave 
the  discovery  of  the  word  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader : 

Cut  off  my  head,  and  singular  I  am ; 
Cut  off  my  tail,  and  plural  I  appear ; 
Cut  off  my  head  and  tail,  and,  wondrousfeat, 
Although  my  middle's  left,  there's  nothing  there. 
What  is  my  head,  cut  off  ?  a  sounding  sea ; 
What  is  my  tail,  cut  off  ?  a  rushing  river  ; 
And  in  their  mighty  depth  I  fearless  play, 
Parent  of  sweetest  sounds,  yet  mute  for  ever. 

The  initials  A  E  I  0  U  formed  an  enigma 
that  lasted  during  many  years  of  the  reign 
of  Erederick  the  Third,  Elector  of  Austria 
and  Emperor  of  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  inscribed  on  public 
buildings,  on  regimental  flags,  on  the 
backs  of  books,  and  on  the  imperial  plate. 
A  solution  was  found  among  the  emperor's 
papers,  after  his  death,  in  German  and 
Latin  ;  and  sufficiently  boastful  it  certainly 
was : 

Alles  Erdreich  ist  (Esterreich  unterthan. 

Austrise  est  imperare  Orbi  universe 

Another  form  of  O  U  enigma  is  that 
clever  production  which  was  for  a  long 
time  attributed  to  the  late  Professor 
Whewell,  but  which  is  now  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  Rev.  R.  Egerton  War- 
burton,  although  the  reply  may  have  been 
Whewell's.  It  is  based  on  the  near  iden- 
tity of  sound  between  "  cipher  "  and  "  sigh 
for;"  on  the  fact  that  cipher  stands  for 
zero,  nought,  0,  or  nothing;  that  cipher 
is  also  a  motto  or  monogram  ;  and  that 
the  exclamation  0  (Oh  !)  is  shaped  nearly 
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like  the  cipher  0.  A  lady  is  supposed  to 
ask  for  your  cipher  and  motto,  and  you 
reply  as  follows : 

U  0  a  0,  but  10  thee; 

0  0  no  0,  but  0  0  me ; 
Or  else  let  my  O  thy  O  go, 
And  give  back  OOIO  thee. 

The  lady  responds  thus  : 

1  d  O  your  O,  but  0  U  not ; 

A  O  am  I,  and  can't  O  your  lot ; 
I  send  you  a  0  and  O  your  pain ; 
But  a  0  your  OUOin  vain. 

The  word  sigh  reminds  us  of  the  follow- 
ing elegant  trine : 

It  came,  though  I  fetched  it ;  when  come  it  was  gone ; 
It  stayed  but  a  moment,  it  could  not  stay  long  ; 
I  ask  not  who  saw  it,  it  could  not  be  seen, 
And  yet  might  be  felt  by  a  king  or  a  queen. 

As  kiss  is  next  door  to  sigh,  we  append  here 
a  pretty  triplet  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  dated 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth : 

A  lady  gave  me  a  gift  she  had  not, 

And  I  received  her  gift  which  I  took  not, 

And  if  she  take  it  again  I  grieve  not. 

Effects  of  a  ludicrous  kind — all  the  more 
ludicrous  through  being  wholly  unex- 
pected— are  produced  by  presenting  in 
majestic  or  elegant  form  what  was  origin- 
ally a  nursery  rhyme,  or,  perhaps,  a 
humorous  ditty.  One  scarcely  recognises 
a  comic  song,  much  in  favour  some  years 
ago,  when  dressed  up  in  the  stanzas  be- 
ginning :  "  If  I  had  a  quadruped  averse  to 
speed,"  &c.  The  elegant  furbishing  which 
Jack  and  Gill  has  received  may  be  cited  as 
another  example : 

'Twas  not  on  Alpine  snow  or  ice, 

But  honest  English  ground, 
"  Excelsior"  was  their  device; 

But  sad  the  fate  they  found. 
They  did  not  climb  for  love  or  fame, 

But  follow' d  duty's  call; 
They  were  together  in  their  aim, 

But  parted  in  their  fall. 

Several  enigmas  have  been  based  on  the 
fact  that,  in  familiar  talk,  mother  is  often 
used  for  stepmother  and  mother-in-law, 
brother  for  half-brother  and  brother-in- 
law,  &c. ;  and  from  the  further  fact,  that 
cross-marriages  between  two  or  three 
families  —  widowers  marrying  spinsters, 
and  bachelors  marrying  widows  —  give 
great  complexity  to  the  oddity  of  designa- 
tions for  relationships.  One  form  of  this 
enigma  is  as  follows  : 

A  wedding  there  was,  and  a  dance  there  must  be ; 
But  who  should  stand  first  ?  thus  all  did  agree  : 
Old  grandsire  and  granddam  should  lead  the  dance 

down; 
Two  fathers,  two  mothers  should    step  the  same 

ground ; 
Two  daughters  stood  up  and  danced  with  their  sires, 
And  also  two  sons  who  danced  with  their  mothers  ; 
Three  sister3  there  were  who    danced  with  their 

brothers": 


Two  uncles  vouchsafed  with  their  nieces  to  dance ; 

With  nephews  to  jig  it  it  pleased  two  aunts ; 

Three  husbands  would  dance  with  none  but  their 

wives  ; 
The  granddaughter  chose  the  jolly  grandson ; 
The  bride  she  would  dance  with  bridegroom  or  none. 

And  yet  there  were  only  six  persons  in 
all,  three  male  and  three  female,  among 
whom  there  were  no  unlawful  marriages 
or  births — a  neat  nut  to  crack.  Another 
relates  to  two  families,  each  comprising 
a  widow,  her  son  (a  widower),  and  his 
daughter ;  each  man  then  married  the 
other  man's  widowed  mother,  and  thus 
a  bewildering  relationship  arose.  Giving 
christian  -  names  to  the  several  persons, 
the  matter  has  been  stated  thus :  Elizabeth 
and  her  first  husband  had  a  son  John ;  she 
then  married  Thomas,  and  had  a  daughter 
Susan.  Ann  and  her  first  husband  had  a 
son  Thomas  ;  she  then  married  John,  and 
had  a  daughter  Sarah. 

Two  or  more  meanings  to  the  same  word 
supply  an  inexhaustible  store  of  materials 
for  enigma-composers;  and  the  resources 
are  increased  if  we  are  permitted  to  use 
words  having  the  same  sound  but  different 
modes  of  spelling.  Social  circles  of  merry- 
makers are  well  acquainted  with  this  form 
of  puzzle,  which,  in  its  superior  varieties, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  not  a  few 
witty  and  intellectual  persons.  A  simple 
word  with  two  meanings  suggested  the 
following  to  Mrs.  Barbauld  : 

There's  not  a  bird  that  cleaves  the  sky 
With  crest  or  plume  more  gay  than  I ; 
Yet  seldom  I'm  "observed  to  fly 

Unless  my  wings  are  broken. 

The  diversity  of  meanings  to  such  words 
as  bar,  bit,  and  box,  gives  origin  to  an 
almost  endless  string  of  enigmas.  An 
old  enigma,  dating  from  some  period  of 
the  last  century,  describes  a  lady's  person 
by  means  of  words  having  double  or  triple 
meanings :  "  Her  complexion  is  Sarah 
Short ;  her  hue,  a  city  of  China  ;  her  nose, 
like  my  hand  when  writing ;  about  her 
mouth  a  famous  singer  smiles;  another 
famous  singer  gives  you  a  description  of 
her  stature ;  her  chin  a  tete-a-tete  gives  : 
her  teeth,  part  of  a  day,  neither  morning, 
noon,  nor  night."  Then  comes  a  descrip- 
tion of  her  dress,  among  which  some  of 
the  items  are  :  "  On  her  head  she  wears  a 
riotous  rabble,  fastened  with  a  game  at 
bowls ;  her  gown  is  part  of  a  musical 
instrument ;  her  shoes,  an  eastern  empire 
scalded;  her  stomacher,  an  ancient  in- 
habitant of  Jerusalem  and  two  yards  and 
a  half."  And  so  on  with  her  amusements, 
her  religion,  and  the  books  in  her  library. 
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The  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  who  re- 
lieved more  grave  studies  by  occasional 
pleasantries  of  wit  and  humour,  con- 
structed an  enigma  on  "man,"  by  the  em- 
ployment of  a  whole  string  of  words 
having  two  or  more  meanings  each  :  "AH 
pronounce  me  a  wonderful  piece  of  me- 
chanism, and  yet  few  people  have  num- 
bered the  strange  medley  of  which  I  am 
comprised.  I  have  a  large  box  and  two 
lids,  two  caps,  two  musical  instruments,  a 
number  of  weathercocks,  two  established 
measures,  some  weapons  of  warfare,  and  a 
great  many  little  articles  that  a  carpenter 
cannot  do  without.  Then  I  have  about 
me  a  couple  of  esteemed  fishes,  and  a  great 
many  of  smaller  size,  two  lofty  trees,  and 
the  fruit  of  an  indigenous  plant ;  a  hand- 
some stag,  and  a  great  number  of  small 
kinds  of  game;  two  halls  or  places  of 
worship,  two  students  or  scholars,  the 
stairs  of  an  hotel,  and  half  a  score  of 
Spanish  gentlemen  to  attend  on  me  ;  I 
have  what  is  the  terror  of  the  slave,  also 
two  domestic  animals,  and  a  number  of 
negatives."  We  should  have  said — but 
most  readers  will  soon  see  this  for  them- 
selves— that  there  are  here  not  only  similar 
words  with  dissimilar  meanings,  but  also 
words  having  the  same  sounds  though  dif- 
ferently spelt. 

The  prepositions — under,  over,  before, 
after,  between,  &c,  are  favourite  mate- 
rials in  the  hands  of  enigma-composers  ; 
the  words  themselves  being  omitted,  but 
their  effect  denoted  by  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  component  elements  of  a  sen- 
tence. The  adjectives— small,  great,  &c, 
are  similarly  used;  and  the  letter  X  is 
available  to  express  the  word  cross,  as 
well  as  the  numeral  10.  A  combination  of 
these  aids,  or  some  of  them,  leads  to  the 
following  whimsical  skit  on  married  life  : 

xx  EE  marriage  XX  ee. 

And  to  this,  which  has  become  pretty 
familiarly  known,  both  as  an  enigma  and 
as  a  judicious  rule  to  observe  in  society : 

I  am 

man  making  mischief  wife. 

If,  besides  the  equivalence  of  X  to  10,  we 
bear  in  mind  the  relation  of  other  Roman 
numerals  to  Arabic  numerals,  we  obtain 
a  clue  to  quite  a  budget  of  enigmas,  one 
example  of  which  will  suffice  : 

The  reverse  of  fourteen, 
The  extremes  of  eleven, 

United  you'll  certainly  have 
The  name  of  a  woman 
Six  husbands  in  seven 

Would  gladly  see  laid  in  the  grave. 


The  word  woman  here  reminds  us  of  a 
neat  enigma  which  also  assumes  the 
charade-form : 

Misery,  myself,  and  my  wife. 

The  effect  of  a  negative — no,  not,  or 
nothing — gives  a  very  puzzling  character 
to  some  enigmas  for  those  who  are  not  m 
the  secret,  such  as — 

For  me  the  saint  will  break  his  word, 
For  me  the  coward  draws  his  sword ; 
Heard  by  the  deaf,  seen  by  the  blind, 
Scorned  by  the  meek  and  humble  mind,  &c.  &c. 

What  can  be  done  with  a  word  of  widely- 
extended  application,  in  all  the  affairs 
of  life,  is  illustrated  by  the  following, 
translated  from  Voltaire :  "  What  of  all 
things  in  the  world  is  the  longest  and 
the  shortest,  the  swiftest  and  the  slowest, 
the  most  divisible  and  the  most  extended, 
the  most  neglected  and  the  most  regretted  ; 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done,  which 
devours  all  that  is  little,  and  ennobles  all 
that  is  great  ? "  A  word  of  one  single 
meaning,  if  cleverly  managed,  may  seem 
to  have  many,  e.g.  : 

I  went  to  a  wood,  and  caught  it ; 
Then  I  eat  me  down  and  sought  it ; 

The  longer  I  sought 

For  what  I  had  caught, 
The  less  worth  catching  I  thought  it; 
I  would  rather  have  sold  than  bought  it. 

And  when  I  had  sought 

Without  finding  aught, 
Home  in  my  hand  I  brought  it. 

Sometimes  an  enigma  is  so  easy  of  solu- 
tion, that  its  merit  is  to  be  found  in  its 
quaintness,  elegance,  or  some  other  cha- 
racteristic. An  old  medical  receipt-book, 
in  handwriting  which  seems  to  denote  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  contains  the 
following  : 

The  beuety  of  the  nyght  ys  shee, 
And  mother  of  all  hwniors  that  be, 
And  lykwyse  lady  of  the  seys 
That  tyme  doth  mesure  as  she  fieys; 
The  sonn  shee  follows  everywhere 
And  shee  ys  changen  of  the  ayer. 
Thys  ladys  name  fayne  woold  I  know, 
That  dwells  so  high  and  rules  so  low. 

Some  enigmas,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
beset  with  difficulties  which  can  only  be 
overcome  by  persons  conversant  with  a 
particular  science  or  department  of  study. 
Any  one  ignorant,  for  instance,  of  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  a  rosebud,  with  its 
calyx  of  narrow  leaves,  would  try  in  vain 
to  solve  the  following : 

Five  brothers  there  are, 

Born  at  once  of  their  mother ; 

Two  bearded,  two  bare, 

The  fifth  neither  one  nor  the  other, 

But  to  each  of  his  brothers  half-brother. 
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Or,  in  another  form  (for  the  original  is  in 

Latin)  : 

Of  us  five  brothers  at  the  same  time  born, 
Two  from  our  birthday  our  beards  have  worn, 
On  other  two  none  ever  have  appeared, 
While  the  fifth  brother  wears  but  half  a  beard. 

Many  enigmas  have  "been  pnt  forth  with 
an  announcement,  that  the  author  would 
give  a  prize  of  a  sum  of  money  to  any 
person  who  would  find  out  the  correct 
solution.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such 
liberality  is  anything  more  than  a  bit  of 
waggery.  There  is  one  which  was  at- 
tributed sometimes  to  Lord  Chesterfield, 
sometimes  to  Miss  Seward,  and  for  a 
correct  solution  of  which  a  thousand 
pounds  was  offered.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  guarantee  either  the  attribution  or  the 
offer.  One  form  of  it  is  in  twenty-two 
lines;  another,  in  fourteen.  The  latter 
runs  thus : 

The  noblest  object  in  the  works  of  art ; 

The  brightest  scene  that  nature  doth  impart ; 

Tbe  well-known  signal  in  the  time  of  peace  ; 

The  point  essential  in  a  tenant's  lease  ; 

The  ploughman's  comfort  when  he  holds  the  plough ; 

The  soldier's  duty  and  the  lover's  vow  ; 

A  planet  seen  between  the  earth  and  sun ; 

A  prize  which  merit  never  yet  has  won  ; 

A  wife's  ambition,  and  a  parson's  dues ; 

A  miser's  idol,  and  the  badge  of  Jews  : 

If  now  your  happy  genius  can  divine 

The  correspondent  word  to  every  line, 

By  the  first  letters  will  be  plainly  found 

An  ancient  city  that  is  much  renowned. 

Three  or  four  attempted  solutions  of  this 
are  extant,  but  all  poor  and  insufficient. 
Another  enigma,  much  talked  of  at  Oxford 
a  few  years  ago,  and  said  to  have  been 
written  by  a  University  man  in  high 
position,  who  offered  fifty  pounds  to  any 
one  who  could  guess  it,  assumed  the 
following  form : 

When  from  the  Ark's  capacious  round 
The  world  came  forth  in  pairs, 

Who  was  it  that  first  heard  the  sound 
Of  boots  upon  the  stairs  ? 

It  is  certain  that  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  solve  this,  prize  or  no  prize ;  we 
have  seen  three,  discordant  as  to  result, 
but  ingenious  individually. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  reward  was 
offered  for  an  old  Latin  enigma,  the  English 
translation  of  which  is  thus  worded  : 

A  corpse  without  a  sepulchre ; 
A  sepulchre  without  a  corpse ; 
And  yet  a  sepulchre  with  corpse  contained : 

Nor  for  one  which  appeared  in  a  periodical 
about  thirty  years  ago  : 

'Tis  seen  each  day,  and  heard  of  every  hour, 
Yet  no  one  sees  or  ever  hears  its  power ; 
It  is  familiar  with  the  prince  and  sage, 
As  well  as  with  the  peasant.    In  each  age, 


Since  time  began,  it  has  been  known  fall  well  j 

And  yet  no  earth,  nor  heaven,  nor  even  hell 

Has  e'er  contained  it,  or  e'er  known  its  worth. 

It  does  exist,  and  yet  it  ne'er  had  birth ; 

It  nowhere  is,  and  yet  it  finds  a  home 

In  almost  every  page  of  every  tome ; 

The  greatest  bliss  to  human  nature  here 

Is  having  it  to  doubt,  and  dread,  and  fear. 

It  gives  us  pain  when  measuring  the  esteem 

Of  those  we  fondly  worship  in  love's  dream. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  instantly  to  hear 

From  those  we  love ;  sweet  friendship  it  can  sear. 

Thought  cannot  compass  it,  yet  ne'ertheless 

The  lip  can  easily  its  sense  express. 

'Tis  not  in  sleep,  for  sleep  hath  worlds  of  dreams ; 

Yet  plain  and  easy  to  each  mind  it  seems  ; 

For  men  of  all  degrees  and  every  clime 

Can  speak  of  it.     Eternity  nor  time 

Hath  it  beheld.     It  singularly  sounds 

To  foreign  ears.     Title,  wealth,  and  fame, 

However  great,  must  end  in  it  the  same. 

It  is,  is  not.     It  can  be  heard,  although 

Nor  man,  nor  angel  e'er  its  sound  can  know. 

Whether  a  solution  of  the  above  can  be 
found  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
readers  are  entitled  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  but  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that 
the  constituents  of  the  alphabet  supply  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  material  for  enigma 
composers. 

Two  famous  examples  of  the  kind  just 
adverted  to,  each  depending  on  the  power 
of  a  single  letter  in  the  construction  of 
syllables  and  words,  were  attributed,  in  a 
vague  way,  to  Lord  Byron,  as  especially 
notable  for  their  skill  and  elegance.  They 
were  afterwards  shown  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  Miss  Catherine  Fanshawe, 
who  wrote  them  in  an  album  just  sixty 
years  ago,  when  visiting  at  Deepdene,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  near  Dorking. 
One  of  them,  graceful  in  form  and  easily 
solved,  runs  thus : 

'Twas  whispered  in  heaven,  'twas  muttered  in  hell, 
And  echo  caught  softly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 
On  the  confines  of  earth  'twas  permitted  to  rest, 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  confessed. 
'Twill  be  found  in  the  sphere  when  it's  riven  asunder, 
Be  seen  in  the  lightning  and  heard  in  the  thunder. 
'Twas  allotted  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath, 
It  assists  at  his  birth  and  ends  at  his  death, 
Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honour,  and  health, 
Is  the  prop    of    his    house    and    the    end    of    his 

wealth. 
In    the    heaps    of    the    miser    'tis    hoarded    with 

care, 
But  is  sure  to  be  lost  by  his  prodigal  heir  ; 
It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound  ; 
It  prays  with  the  hermit,  with  monarch  is  crowned. 
Without  it  the  soldier  and  sailor  may  roam, 
But  woe  to  the  wretch  that  expels  it  from  home  : 
In  the  whisper  of  conscience  'tis  sure  to  be  found, 
Nor  e'en  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  is  drowned. 
'Twill  soften  the  heart;  and  though  deaf  be  the 

ear, 
'Twill  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 
In  the  shade  let  it  rest  like  a  beautiful  flower, 
Oh  breathe  on  it  gently,  it  dies  in  an  hour  ! 

The  companion  enigma  is  not  less  elegant 
in  diction  nor  singular  in  antitheses.  As 
it  is  rather  long:  to  be  transcribed  in  full 
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[Conducted  by 


here,  we  will  give  three  of  the  stanzas 
only,  sufficient  to  afford  a  clue  to  the 
solution : 

I  am  not  in  youth,  nor  in  manhood,  nor  age, 

But  iu  infancy  ever  am  known ; 
I  am  stranger  alike  to  the  fool  and  the  sage, 
And  though  I'm  distinguished  in  history's  page, 

I  always  am  greatest  alone. 

I'm  not  in  the  earth,  nor  the  sun,  nor  the  moon ; 

You  may  search  all  the  sky,  I'm  not  there ; 
In  the  morning  and  ev'ning,  though  not  in  the  noon, 
You  may  plainly  perceive  me,  for,  like  a  balloon, 

I  am  always  suspended  in  air. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Though  disease  may  possess  me,  and  sickness,  and 

pain, 

I  am  never  in  sorrow  nor  gloom  ; 
Though  in  wit  and  in  wisdom  I  equally  reign, 
I'm  the  heart  of  all  sin,  and  have  long  lived  in  vain, 

And  ne'er  shall  be  found  in  the  tomb. 

The  enigma,  we  may  remark,  in  con- 
clusion, affords  more  variety  of  resources 
to  a  skilful  constructor  than  the  five  kinds 
of  puzzles  known  as  acrostics,  anagrams, 
rebuses,  conundrums,  and  charades.  Or, 
rather,  it  is  open  to  the  enigmatist  to  avail 
himself  of  aid  from  all  of  these  in  turn ; 
for  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them 
are  not  very  strictly  drawn.  The  reader 
will  find,  in  the  past  volumes  of  All  the 
Year  Round,  illustrations  of  other  forms 
of  verbal  pleasantry,  under  the  names  of 
Echo  Verses,  Alliterative  Verses,  Palin- 
dromes, Macaronic  verses,*  &c. 


WHAT  IS   CIVILISATION? 


A  sharp  fourth-form  boy,  when  the 
school  had  been  called  upon  to  define 
Civilisation,  wrote  in  his  theme  the  one 
word  "Work."  The  youthful  essayist  was 
nearer  than  he  was  aware  of  to  the  truth. 
Civilisation  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  savings 
bank  wherein  is  stored  up  the  result  of 
long  struggles  and  hard-won  victories — 
sometimes  over  the  forces  of  nature,  some- 
times over  the  crass  ignorance,  the  dogged 
prejudice,  or  the  stubborn  superstitions,  of 
mankind. 

Nothing  but  the  accumulated  fruits  of 
work  done  long  ago  could  make  our 
present  civilisation — itself  but  a  stage  on 
the  high-road  of  progress — possible.  All 
honour  to  the  earlier  pioneers  who  bore 
the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day,  and  who, 
with  deficient  means,  scanty  knowledge, 
and  no  history  but  that  of  oral  tradition, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  ever-growing 

*  Ail  the  Year  Bound,  New  Series,  Vol.  7, 
pp.  247,  514,  Feb.  10,  and  April  27,  1872 ;  Vol.  15, 
p.  329,  Jan.  1, 187G. 


fabric,  of  which  the  uppermost  story  has 
yet  to  rise  resplendent.  We  profit,  more 
or  less,  by  the  toil,  the  efforts,  the  suc- 
cessess,  of  those  who,  compared  with 
ourselves,  were  groping  in  the  dark. 

To  many  of  us  it  must  seem  as  though 
we  could  not  get  on  without  glass — without 
that  hard,  clean,  transparent  substance 
from  which  we  drink,  through  which  we 
gaze  from  windows;  which  holds  our  wine, 
our  pickles,  and  our  physic ;  and  by  the 
help  of  which  we  scan  the  starry  heavens, 
or  behold  a  flea  or  a  money-spinner  as  the 
hairy  monster  that  it  is.  A  glassless 
society,  quaffing  its  liquor  from  horn  and 
pipkin,*  filtering  a  dim  light  through 
casements  of  oiled  paper,  and  destitute  of 
bottles  or  phials,  seems  strange  to  us.  And 
yet  that  old  Greek  story  of  the  Tyrian 
merchants  who,  lighting  their  fire  by  the 
seashore,  and  chancing  to  heat  a  lump  of 
the  natron  they  carried,  in  contact  w7ith 
the  sand,  accidentally  stumbled  on  the  dis- 
covery of  glass,  was  long  credited. 

Without  a  certain  mastery  over  the 
inert  matter  around  us,  and  a  very  de- 
cisive assertion  of  superiority  to  the  wild 
beasts,  which  are  not  at  first  inclined  to 
yield  precedence  to  man,  there  is  not  much 
room  for  mental  or  moral  improvement. 
The  little  we  know  of  the  people  of  the 
Stone  Age,  does  not  represent  the  cave- 
dwellers  in  a  very  engaging  point  of  view. 
Their  tastes  must  have  been  coarse,  and 
their  habits  slovenly  and  unclean.  Bold 
and  hardy  hunters  they  must  have  been, 
as  the  bones  of  the  beasts  they  slew — and 
the  list  of  which  includes  the  bear,  the 
cave-lion,  the  wolf,  and  even  the  mammoth 
it  would  seem,  as  well  as  stag,  and  elk,  and 
chamois,  the  bison,  the  wild  sheep,  and 
the  wild  horse — remain  to  testify.  But 
they  deserve  yet  more  praise  for  the 
ingenuity  that  could  make  axes,  needles, 
adzes,  arrow-point,  spear- head,  and  graving- 
tool,  out  of  sharp-edged  flints,  and  with 
such  poor  instruments  could  work  in  wood, 
marble,  bone,  and  ivory,  than  for  their 
prowess  in  the  chase. 

The  earliest  metal-workers,  towards  the 
close  of  what  we  now  call  the  Stone  Age, 
naturally  made  use  of  such  minerals  as 
came  readily  to  hand.  Curiously  enough, 
an  alloy  or  mixture  of  two  metals,  tin  and 
copper — ductile,  easily  fusible,  and  easy  to 
manipulate — was  very  widely  known,  for 
centuries  before  a  homogeneous  metal  came 
into  use.  But  then  iron,  which  alone  has 
the  necessary  strength  aud  hardness, 
when  employed   singly,  is   by  no  means 
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easy  to  manufacture  ;  whereas  bronze  can 
•with  facility  be  made  to  take  any  shape, 
and  is  more  tenacious,  if  more  quickly 
abraded,  than  iron  itself. 

The  silent  history  recorded  in  the 
remains  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  tells 
ns,  eloquently  enough,  how  a  small-limbed, 
deft-fingered  race  from  the  East,  provided 
with  seedcorn  and  pulse,  cultivating  fruit 
as  well  as  grain,  and  bringing  with  them 
their  cattle  and  ponies,  their  goats  and 
sheep,  and  domestic  dogs  and  poultry, 
supplanted  the  men  of  Stone. 

The  second  dynasty  of  lake-dwellers 
were  evidently  far  ahead  of  their  precursors 
both  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war.  Their 
brooches  and  bracelets,  of  gold  and  silver, 
contrasted  with  the  bone  armlets  and  ivory 
rings  of  the  Stone  epoch.  Theirs  was  a 
life  of  refinement,  compared  with  that  of 
the  rude  first  settlers ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out a  pang  of  sentimental  regret  that  the 
archaeologist  sees  them  give  place  to  a 
more  robust  horde  of  invaders,  before 
whose  steel  swords  and  iron  spear-points 
their  bronze  weapons  proved  as  sorry  a 
defence,  as  had  the  flint  tomahawks  of  the 
savages  of  the  Glacial  period.  The  Age  of 
Iron  had  set  in,  and  the  most  serviceable 
of  all  the  metals  in  Tubal  Cain's  smithy 
asserted  its  superiority  over  the  rest. 

It  is  a  great  gulf  which  lies  between 
the  indisputably  true  annals  that  lay 
unwritten,  beneath  the  peat  and  clay  of  a 
Swiss  lake-side,  or  in  limestone  caverns 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  legends  which  we 
call  early  history.  However,  before  the 
historical  era  had  fairly  commenced,  very 
many  discoveries  had  been  made  ;  animals 
of  various  sorts  obeyed  their  human 
masters ;  materials  the  most  dissimilar 
were  pressed  into  the  service  of  man.  There 
could,  however,  be  no  very  rapid  or  general 
progress,  so  long  as  the  selfish  isolation 
of  the  tribal  system  tended  to  set  every 
man's  hand  against  the  foreigner,  who  was 
not  akin  to  him  by  blood  or  adoption. 
One  secret  of  the  early  civilisation  of  the 
great  empires  of  the  pre-Roman  day  was 
that,  under  Semiramis  or  Pharaoh,  the 
clan  signified  less,  and  the  nation  more, 
than  among  the  jealous  knots  of  barbarians 
beyond  the  frontier. 

Civilisation,  in  its  fullest  meaning, 
moral  as  well  as  material,  implies  a 
tolerance  and  a  sympathy  with  those  who 
are  without  the  pale,  for  examples  of 
which  we  vainly  search  the  pages  of  the 
classic    historians.      It    is    creditable    to 


Athens  that,  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
Persian  conquest,  she  knew  that  she  was 
saving  the  liberties  of  Greece  at  large, 
which  other  Greeks  were  slow  to  see.  But 
she  had  no  thought  of  anything  outside 
the  boundaries  of  Hellas  or  the  Hellenic 
colonies,  and  would  have  heard  with 
amused  indifference  that  Xerxes  had  sub- 
jugated the  Gauls,  or  that  the  Great  King 
had  carried  his  victorious  banners  to  that 
remote  isle  of  Britain  whence  Phoenician 
keels  brought  tin. 

Commerce  has,  indirectly,  approved 
itself  the  mightiest  civilising  agent.  It  is 
only  when  a  country  like  Japan  or  Para- 
guay cuts  itself  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  outer  worldt  that  complete  intel- 
lectual stagnation  can  ensue.  And  no 
caravan  can  plod  across  a  desert,  no  ship 
enter  a  harbour,  without  bringing  with  it 
somewhat  of  novelty  to  leaven,  for  good 
or  ill,  the  thoughts  of  the  home-staying 
population. 

There  have  been  legislators  who  have 
striven  to  set  up  a  certain  rigid  standard 
of  civilisation,  and  to  ticket  mankind,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  according  to  a  fixed 
formula.  Lycurgus  organised  Sparta  into 
a  barrack.  The  Incas  left  the  hard-working 
people  of  Peru  neither  care  nor  individual 
aspirations.  The  Hindu  conquerors  of 
India  fossilised  society  into  castes,  telling 
off  in  platoons,  so  to  speak,  born  priests, 
hereditary  slipper  -  makers,  predestined 
tailors,  and  washermen  by  right  of  suc- 
cession. Human  nature,  however,  has  a 
provoking  habit  of  snapping  the  trammels 
with  which  pedants  seek  to  bind  her. 
Athenian,  Theban,  Macedonian,  in  turn 
out-fought  the  over-drilled  Spartan.  Peru 
fell,  like  a  card  castle,  at  a  touch  from 
the  Spanish  conqueror.  In  India,  Sudra 
kings  have  had  their  curries  seasoned  by 
Brahman  cooks. 

In  one  respect  the  middle  ages  do 
appear  to  outshine  that  classic  civilisation, 
which  had  moved  the  admiration  of  Goth, 
Frank,  and  Lombard.  The  cut -throat 
chivalry  of  feudal  Europe  were  liberal  to 
lazaret  and  hospital  and  almshouse,  and 
all  the  various  institutions  that  sprang  up 
throughout  Christendom,  to  assuage  hunger, 
and  relieve  disease  and  destitution.  Such 
foundations  would  have  seemed  strange 
and  superfluous,  both  to  the  builders  of  the 
Old  Rome  and  the  New.  But  then  Greek 
and  Roman  had  no  idea  of  a  social  system, 
which  should  include  myriads  and  millions 
of  free  poor.  They  had  the  less  need  of 
hospitals,  in  that  the  master  was  bound  by 
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law  and  custom  to  care  for  sick  and  aged 
slaves,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  work 
were  done  by  slavish  hands. 

Very  gradual  was  the  progress  from 
streets  that  were  foul  and  stifling,  dark  on 
moonless  nights,  and  infested  by  thieves 
and  brawlers,  to  clean  and  gaslit  streets, 
whose  smooth  side-pavement  rings  to  the 
tramp  of  the  policeman  on  his  beat. 
Gradual,  too,  was  the  improvement  which 
changed  a  private  house  from  a  cavernous 
kitchen,  filled  in  winter  with  pungent 
wood-smoke  that  bleared  the  eyes  and 
choked  the  lungs,  and  from  which  there 
was  no  escape  save  to  the  sleeping  dens 
or  cubicula,  into  the  orderly  series  of 
apartments  which  we  now  inhabit. 

It  is  the  work  which  has  been  done,  that 
renders  possible  the  work  of  to-morrow  as 
of  to-day.  The  great  factory,  wherein  the 
air  vibrates  with  the  hum  of  revolving 
spindles — the  vast  forge,  where  the  giant 
steam-hammer  deals  with  such  masses  of 
glowing  iron,  as  might  have  lain  on  a 
Titan's  anvil — descend  in  line  direct  from 
the  wattled  hovels,  under  the  rotten  thatch 
of  which  early  artificers  plied  their  petty 
toil.  The  very  blaze  of  gas  that  irradiates 
our  shops  and  theatres  ;  the  electric 
beacon  that  flashes  its  friendly  warning 
over  land  and  sea;  owe  their  being  to  the 
smoky  lamp  over  which  some  humble 
student  bent  in  that  dim  past,  when  to 
know  more  than  one's  neighbours  was  to 
be  certainly  pelted,  and  possibly  burned, 
as  a  sorcerer. 

Just  as  a  nation's  wealth  consists  of  its 
collective  savings,  so  do  the  deeds  done 
since  first  improvement  began  constitute  a 
real  balance  in  the  world's  bank,  on  which 
in  time  of  need  we  may  draw.  Civilisation 
has  blunted  the  teeth  of  famine  and  stamped 
out  the  venom  of  plague.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  lightning-conductors,  our  great 
buildings  are  no  longer  likely  to  be  burned 
down,  as  were  the  abbeys  and  minsters  of 
which  Fuller  gives  a  lengthy  list,  "  by  fire 
from  heaven."  We  know  of  the  approach 
of  the  dread  cyclone,  and  see,  as  it  were, 
the  shadow  of  the  coming  tempest  darken 
the  wall. 

Had  not  the  alchemists  of  the  middle 
ages — who,  in  seeking  for  gold  and  for 
immortal  youth,  stumbled  across  so  many 
scientific  keystones  by  w  hich  we  still  profit — 
been  buoyed  up  by  eager  ambition,  the  clock 
of  progress  would  have  been  put  back  for 
a  good  many  years.  Thales  and  Aristotle 
were  practical  men  according  to  their 
means,  whereas  nothing  is  more  curious 


than  the  manner  in  which  mediaeval 
students  of  science,  who  were  not  of  the 
mystic  following  of  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
shirked  experiment.  They  were  always 
writing  on  their  parchments  and  palimp- 
sests what  could  be  done,  and  citing  Greek 
and  Arabian  authority  with  all  the  reasons 
logically  expounded.  But,  as  a  rule,  they 
shrank  from  doing  it.  Glass  vessels, 
suitable  apparatus  of  all  sorts,  chemicals 
and  drugs,  were  scarce,  dear,  and  hard  of 
transport;  while  the  ducking-stool  and 
the  pillory,  with  a  possibility  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  fire  and  faggot,  might  punish 
an  explosion  or  an  over-brilliant  demon- 
stration. 

The  great  material  discoveries — such 
as  steam  -  power,  gas,  and  vaccination, 
the  iron  road,  the  wire  that  puts  a  girdle 
round  the  earth  —  represent  not  mere 
fortunate  guesses,  but  in  every  case  a 
succession  of  hard-fought  battles,  waged 
against  dull  obstinacy,  stubborn  prejudice, 
and  alarmed  selfishness.  The  Dragon  of 
dogged  resistance  to  innovation  of  every 
sort  is  a  monster  tenacious  of  life;  and  the 
scientific  St.  George  has  often  need  of  all 
his  forces,  before  he  can  trample  his  thick- 
skinned  antagonist  under  foot. 

More  than  once,  civilisation  has  had  to 
fight  for  her  very  existence  against  an 
enemy  who  would  have  extirpated  all 
learning,  art,  and  refinement,  as  ruthlessly 
as  a  wild  boar  would  root  up  *\he  flowers 
and  fruit  trees  of  a  garden.  Had  Attila 
triumphed  at  Chalons,  had  the  lieutenants 
of  Hulaku  conquered  in  Silesia,  Europe 
would  have  had  to  stoop  her  neck  for  a 
time  under  the  insulting  heel  of  a  Tartar 
master.  A  similar  bondage,  still  more 
than  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  has  kept 
Russia  two  centuries  behind  the  rest  of 
Christendom. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  worst  of 
the  rugged  road  has  been  traversed,  and 
that  the  future  of  civilisation  is  one  of  at 
least  good  augury.  Knowledge  is  now  no 
longer,  as  in  Egypt  or  Greece,  the  property 
of  a  small  class ;  and  with  its  diffusion  it 
becomes  more  difficult  to  extinguish  than 
was  once  the  case.  This  is  perhaps  rather 
a  time  of  improvement  than  of  novel  and 
striking  discovery,  but  in  truth  it  is  the 
multiplicity  of  inventions,  each  of  which 
would  once  have  been  a  world's  wonder, 
that  mitigates  the  surprise  with  which 
they  are  received,  and  none  can  dare  to 
set  material  bounds  to  the  promise  of 
what  lies  as  yet  hidden  from  our  eyes 
amid  the  mists  of  the  future. 
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IX  TWO  CHAPTERS.     CHAPTER  II. 

They  hold  a  market  still  once  a  week  in 
Hazelton — the  village-town  to  which  The 
Brooks  plays  the  important  part  of  great 
house.  On  every  Thursday  high  gigs  and 
square  carts  pour  into  the  place  from  morn 
till  night,  driven  by  farmers  and  their 
wives,  who  make  market-day  at  Hazelton 
the  grand  social  event  of  their  week. 
Carts  filled  with  garden  and  farm  pro- 
duce of  every  description  rumble  into  the 
High-street  from  earliest  dawn,  and  by  the 
time  the  town  is  sufficiently  awake  to  be 
out  and  about,  the  contents  of  these  carts 
are  arranged  in  picturesque  order  in  stalls 
in  the  market-house,  and  along  the  street 
adjoining.  Here,  in  well-ordered  rows, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  give  one  what 
artists  call  "  colour  -sensations "  as  the 
eye  roves  from  the  rich  red  of  the  glossy 
tomato,  to  the  delicate  tints  of  green 
displayed  by  the  various  sorts  of  cabbage 
and  lettuce.  Here  big  yellow  pears  con- 
trast themselves  cleverly  with  bloomy- 
purple  plums  and  glowing  carrots,  and 
onions  become  things  of  beauty  when  the 
sun's  rays  fall  upon  their  veined  and 
polished  skins.  There  is  plenty  of 
"  colour  "  too  in  the  meat-market,  where 
the  slaughtered  bullock  and  lamb  lie 
down  together  in  fat  and  juicy  profusion; 
and  where  pheasants  and  hares,  yellow 
cochin-china  pullets  and  daintily-speckled 
guinea-fowls,  are  festooned  across  one  end 
of  the  building  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
resemble  a  feather  trophy. 

Here,  at  about  eleven  in  the  morning, 
the  matrons  of  Hazelton  meet  in  the 
course  of  their  rambles  from  stall  to 
stall,  and  exchange  their  opinions  as  to 
the  wicked  price  of  everything,  and  the 
goings  on  of  such  of  their  neighbours,  as 
happen  not  to  be  present  at  the  discussion. 
On  this  special  Thursday  Mr.  Marston  and 
the  extraordinary  step  he  had  taken  is  the 
universal  topic,  for  Mr.  Marston  brings  his 
bride  home  to-night,  and,  up  to  the  present 
time,  Hazelton  is  in  darkest  ignorance  as 
to  the  antecedents  of  the  lady. 

"  Mrs.  Rippon  is  most  unusually  close 
on  the  subject,"  Mrs.  Blake,  the  vicaress, 
remarks,  with  asperity,  to  her  friend  the 
wife  of  the  doctor.  "  No  one  can  say  that 
I  am  curious,  no  one  can  say  that  I  attempt 
to  pry  into  what  doesn't  concern  me  ;  but 
I  must  say  that  Mrs.  Rippon's  studied 
silence  about  her  nephew's  marriage  has 
a  very  queer  look." 


"Ah,  she'll  lose  a  good  home,  poor 
thing,"  the  doctor's  wife  responds,  with 
a  prolonged  sigh  that  was  designed  to 
express  pity;  "but  I've  no  doubt  she's 
taken  care  of  herself  pretty  well  all  these 
years  she  has  kept  house  at  The  Brooks  ; 
she  held  the  purse-strings,  I  hear " 

"  And  probably  drove  him  into  marrying 
by  her  extravagance  about  her  daughter," 
Mrs.  Blake  interrupts.  "  Ada  is  a  very 
nice  girl,  and  we're  all  very  fond  of  her 
at  the  Vicarage ;  but  I  must  say  I've 
always  thought  there  has  been  a  great 
want  of  delicacy  about  Ada,  in  letting 
her  mother  lavish  so  many  luxuries  upon 
her  with  her  cousin's  money." 

"  Perhaps  Ada  didn't  know  exactly  how 
things  were,"  the  other  faintly  interposes 
on  behalf  of  the  fallen  young  queen  of  The 
Brooks. 

"Ah!  I  fear  she  did,  I  fear  she  did," 
Mrs.  Blake  replies,  pensively  prodding  a 
plump  fowl,  which  she  bruises  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  theu  declines  to  buy.  "  Ada,  with 
all  her  faults,  is  not  stupid  ;  however,  poor 
girl,  she'll  be  punished  for  her  sin  of  pride 
now ;  she'll  find  living  in  the  High-street 
at  Hazelton  a  very  different  thing  to  living 
at  The  Brooks." 

"  There  are  worse  places  than  the  High- 
street,"  the  doctor's  wife,  who  lives  in  that 
depreciated  locality  herself,  says  touchily  ; 
"  and  as  for  Ada's  pride,  I  for  one  never 
found  it  in  her.  She's  always  ready  to  do 
my  girls  the  good  turn  of  sharing  all  her 
pleasures  with  them,  and  it  isn't  her  fault, 
that  she's  a  finer  and  more  stately- looking 
young  creature  than  any  in  the  place." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  if  what  I  said  annoyed 
you,"  Mrs.  Blake  says,  with  the  pleased 
conviction  that  she  has,  by  that  timely  re- 
ference to  the  quarter  in  which  her  friend 
lives,  convinced  the  latter  that  she  does 
not  rank  among  the  elite  of  the  place;  "I'm 
sorry  if  I've  annoyed  you  ;  and  was  going 
to  ask  if  you  would  drive  me  over  to  The 
Brooks  to  call  on  the  bride  on  Monday, 
for,  of  course,  if  she's  what  she  ought  to 
be,  she'll  be  at  church  on  Sunday.  People 
will  naturally  wait  for  me  to  lead  the  way 
in  showing  her  attention."  And  Mrs.  Blake 
sails  away,  steeped  in  a  haze  of  satisfaction 
with  herself  for  having  so  successfully  as- 
serted her  position  before  her  friend  and  a 
few  market-women. 

Meanwhile  Ada  has  done  her  part  well, 
both  at  The  Brooks,  and  at  the  new  home 
her  mother  and  herself  have  made  in  the 
High-street.  At  her  cousin's  special  request, 
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and  "  as  a  slight  atonement  for  the  great 
grief  they  had  caused  him  by  going  to  a 
new  home,"  he  wrote,  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Rippon  agree  to  be  at  The  Brooks,  to 
receive,  and  dine  with,  the  newly-married 
pair  this  night.  Ada  has  done  all  the 
floral  decorations  of  the  rooms  and  dinner- 
table,  as  carefully  and  gracefully  as  if  she 
were  competing  for  a  prize,  or  doing  honour 
to  a  queen.  The  fairest,  sweetest  flowers, 
the  most  delicate  ferns  and  waving  grasses, 
adorn  the  boudoir  of  the  coming  bride.  She 
has  kept  herself  employed  in  preparations 
the  whole  day,  and  though  her  hands  have 
trembled  frequently,  and  her  heart  is  bowed 
down  with  irrepressible  pain,  no  one  but  her- 
self has  observed  these  signs  of  weakness ! 
No  one  but  herself  knows,  with  what  an 
agony  of  dread  she  looks  forward  to  the 
moment,  when  she  shall  hear  her  cousin 
speak  of  the  stranger  who  is  coming,  as 
his  wife. 

The  carriage  comes  up  the  avenue  at 
last,  and  the  two  ladies  go  out  to  the  hall- 
door  steps  to  greet  their  kinsman  and  his 
wife.  "Put  a  good  face  on  it,  mamma," 
Ada  whispers,  encouragingly,  as  her  mother 
shivers  and  turns  pale ;  "  think  of  what  I 
should  feel  if  I  were  going  among  strange 
people,  and  they  didn't  receive  me  warmly 
for  my  husband's  sake."  And  the  girl  draws 
herself  up,  and  looks  bravely  down  into  the 
carriage,  and  is  seen  thus — erect,  gracious, 
full  of  kindly,  womanly  interest  in  the  new- 
comer, more  beautiful  even  than  he  had 
ever  thought  her  before — for  the  first  time 
by  her  cousin  after  his  absence. 

He  springs  out  from  the  carriage  and 
hands  out  a  little,  fluttering,  brightly- 
dressed  being,  who  begins  at  once  to  ask 
volubly  concerning  the  whereabouts  of 
"her  dressing-case  "  and  "her  jewel-box." 
It  is  in  vain  that  her  husband  directs  her 
attention,  very  gently,  to  his  aunt  and 
cousin.  The  little  lady  has  too  recently 
come  into  possession  of  the  glory  repre- 
sented by  these  two  articles,  and  she  mast 
have  them  "  taken  into  the  house  before 
she  stirs." 

"  Your  maid  will  see  to  these  things," 
he  whispers  in  an  agony,  as  she  simply 
turns  away  from  shaking  hands  with  the 
Rippons,  and  resumes  her  fussy  endeavours 
to  secure  her  treasures.  And  then  Ada 
looks  at  him  pityingly,  and  sweeps  down 
the  steps,  and  takes  one  fluttering  wing  of 
the  brightly-plumaged little  bird,  and  says: 

"  We  welcome  you  so  warmly  to  your 
own  home.  Come !  Bernard,  I  know,  is 
impatient  to  hear  what  you  think  of  it." 


"  Bernard  'as  learnt  that  it's  no  use  to 
try  and  'urry  me,"  the  gracious  young 
bride  answers,  disregarding  her  h's  more 
than  usual,  in  her  endeavours  to  speak 
with  the  careless  ease  which  she  imagines 
befits  her  station.  Then,  the  boxes  coming 
to  light,  she  allows  herself  to  be  conducted 
into  the  house,  which  she  pants  to  admire 
aloud,  only  her  mother  has  told  her  "  on 
no  account  to  show  too  much  pleasure  or 
surprise  at  anything,  but  make  them  under- 
stand you've  been  used  to  as  good  as  they 
any  day." 

He  sees  his  servants  taking  her  measure 
accurately,  and  he  knows  that  he  has 
done  her  no  good  service  by  bringing  her 
where  she  will  never  feel  at  ease,  and 
where  she  will  have  only  Ada  and  intui- 
tion to  help  her  to  do  right,  and  compel 
the  semblance  of  respect  to  be  shown  to  her. 
Of  one  thing  he  is  sure,  whatever  intuition 
may  do,  Ada  will  play  her  part  nobly. 

During  dinner  two  or  three  little  flaws 
in  his  wife's  proceedings  gall  him  and  make 
him  wince.  While  travelling  the  little 
actress  had  played  her  part  at  the  different 
tables  d'hote  creditably  enough.  The 
rush  and  hurry,  the  medley  of  manners, 
the  glare,  and  the  large  law  that  is  allowed 
to  travellers,  had  all  been  in  her  favour,  and 
she  had  passed  muster  very  well  indeed. 
But  here,  in  the  stately  quiet  of  this  well- 
ordered  dining-room,  with  his  solemn, 
silent  -  footed  servants  taking  note  of 
everything,  with  Ada  trying  not  to  see 
things,  and  at  the  same  time  striving  to 
cover  the  very  things  she  feigned  not  to 
see — with  this  for  his  present,  and  the 
even  sharper  ordeal  of  the  neighbourhood's 
verdict  in  the  future,  it  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at  that  Mr.  Marston  did  not 
enjoy  his  first  dinner  at  home  after  his 
marriage. 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he 
asked,  imploringly,  of  his  cousin  once  in 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Marston  was  employed 
at  the  time  in  helping  her  maid  to  unpack 
some  of  her  well-filled  trunks.  The  maid 
had  been  a  fellow  fighter  on  the  battle- 
field of  the  stage  with  Harriet,  and  the 
latter,  who  was  good-hearted  as  she  was 
vain,  saw  a  golden  opportunity  of  bene- 
fiting her  former  friend  by  taking  her 
into  her  own  service,  and  at  the  same 
time  securing  a  medium,  whereby  the 
glories  of  Mrs.  Marston's  present  state 
could  be  accurately  transmitted  to  the 
circle  Miss  Warren  had  formerly  graced. 

"  They  laugh  at  you  finely  in  the 
servants'-'all,"  the  confidante  says  eagerly, 
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as  her  mistress  joins  her  in  the  dressing- 
room.  "  I'd  have  every  one  of  them  out 
of  the  house  before  the  month's  over,  if  I 
were  you." 

"Mr.  Marston  says  I'm  not  to  listen 
to  any  tales  from  the  kitchen,"  the  newly- 
fledged  matron  says,  with  an  effort  at 
dignity  which  her  quondam  friend  laughs 
to  scorn,  as  she  replies  : 

"And  they  talk  of  Miss  Rippon  as  if 
she  was  before  everybody  in  the  world 
nearly,  and  as  if  Mr.  Marston  ought  to 
have  married  her " 

"He  never  thought  of  her,"  the  poor 
little  wife  says  with  quickly-fired  jealousy. 
"  He  cares  for  her  as  a  sister,  nothing  else 
— he's  told  me  so,  and  Mr.  Marston  is  a 
gentleman,  and  wouldn't  tell  me  a  lie ;  and 
you're  cruel  to  tease  me  so." 

The  remonstrance  ends  with  a  burst 
of  tears,  for  the  girl  has  a  very  tender 
heart,  and  she  is  beginning  to  realise 
that  her  position  is  an  awfully  lonely 
one.  The  friends  of  her  youth,  even  the 
mother  who  bore  her,  are,  she  begins  to 
see,  unfit  companions  ;  not  for  her,  but 
for  Mr.  Marston's  wife,  and  for  those  who 
are  suited  to  this  honour  she  is  no  fit 
companion !  Darkness  settles  upon  her 
soul  as  she  feels  this  in  spite  of  the  jewel- 
boxes  and  the  other  accompaniments  of 
the  "  honour  to  which  she  was  not  born," 
which  have  been  tendered  to  her,  in 
homage  to  her  position  as  "Mrs.  Marston," 
not  to  her  for  herself. 

In  the  meantime  the  colloquy  between 
the  two  cousins  has  proceeded  something 
after  this  wise.  He  says  to  Ada,  "Have 
you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Ada  ?  "  and 
she  replies : 

"  This — that  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy,  dear  Bernard,  and  that  you  will 
bring  your  wife  to  lunch  with  us  to- 
morrow after  morning  service.  I  want 
you  to  see  our  new  house ;  I'm  proud  of 
it ;  I've  arranged  every  bit  of  it  myself." 

"Won't  you  ask  me  why  I've  done — 
what  I  have  done  ?  "  he  questions. 

"  Indeed,  I  won't,"  she  answers  gaily  ; 
"  whatever  is  is  best — I  try  to  think  that 
always;  I've  always  believed  the  best  of 
you,  and  I  mean  to  do  so  still.  You're 
rather  a  grave  and  reverend  seigneur  for 
such  a  bright,  young,  little  thing  as  you've 
chosen ;  but  you  can  make  her  happy  if 
you  try,  and  a  gentleman  is  bound  to  do 
so  much  as  '  try  '  to  make  the  wife  he  has 
chosen  happy." 

He  longs  to  tell  her  that  it  was  not  so 
much  that  he  had  chosen  Harriet,  as  that 


Harriet's  mother  had  chosen  him.  But  his 
heart  fails  him,  at  the  task  of  attempting 
to  prove  to  Ada  that  he  has  been  con- 
temptibly weak,  and  he  dares  not  utter  a 
word  to  her  that  might  savour  of  dis- 
paragement to  his  wife.  Not  that  he  has 
even  a  reflection  of  a  thought  of  disparage- 
ment against  her  in  his  own  mind.  The 
poor  little  girl  has  been  innocent  of  all 
offence  against  him,  and  he  feels  pitifully 
that  she  will  have  to  pay  her  full  share  of 
the  bitter  penalty,  that  must  be  paid  for 
such  unwise  mating  as  theirs  has  been. 

"  Be  her  friend,  if  you  can,"  he  says 
dejectedly.     And  Ada's  answer  is  : 

"  I'll  be  as  faithful  to  her  as  I'll  be  to 
you."  The  girl  checks  herself,  only  to  go 
and  meet  the  bride  who  has  been  having 
the  quarrel  with  her  maid. 

"  Thank  you,  no,  Miss  Rippon  ;  I  don't 
want  any  tea ;  and  when  I  do,  I'll  order 
it  for  myself ;  for  I  suppose  I  can  have 
what  I  please  in  my  own  house,"  the  poor 
little  sore-hearted  woman  retorts,  when 
Ada  offers  her  a  cup  of  tea. 

Already  the  seeds  of  jealousy  are  spring- 
ing, recently  as  they  have  been  sown  by 
an  ill-advised  friendly  piece  of  tattle. 

"  You  told  me  to  wait,  and  know  your 
relations  first,  before  I  asked  mamma 
down  here ;  but  I  shall  do  no  such  thing, 
I  can  tell  you,"  the  new  wife  says  with 
hysterical  indignation  to  her  lord,  after  the 
Rippons  have  driven  away.  "  I've  seen 
quite  enough  of  them  ;  a  grim  old  woman, 
like  your  aunt,  would  soon  give  me  the 
blues ;  and,  as  for  Miss  Ada,  it's  not  what 
I  call  lady's  manners  to  be  putting  herself 
so  forward  in  another  person's  house." 

"  Ada  is  a  dear  sister  to  me,  and  this 
has  been  her  home  since  she  was  a  little 
child,"  he  urges ;  but  Mrs.  Marston  goes 
on  carping  and  grumbling,  and  plays  the 
part  of  justly-annoyed  and  outraged  young 
highly-placed  matron — which  she  desires 
to  assume — almost  as  ungracefully  as  she 
had  played  the  leading  parts  in  genteel 
comedy,  which  had  fallen  to  her  share  in 
the  old  days.  She  "  wants  none  of  their 
lunch,  and  none  of  their  pushing  them- 
selves in  where  they're  not  wanted  ;  and 
as  for  not  having  mamma  down — dear, 
dear  mamma  shall  come  at  once ;  dear 
mamma  has  always  paid  her  way,  and 
been  beholden  to  nobody ;  and  hasn't  lived 
on  a  rich  nephew's  bounty  all  her  life." 

In  due  time — or,  rather,  with  undue 
haste — dear  mamma  does  come  down,  and 
the  cup  of  Bernard  Marston's  misery  is  full. 
She  has  heard  a  word  or  two  from  Harriet 
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that  puts  her  in  possession  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  case  ;  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
does  come  with  one  desire,  and  one  only, 
reigning  in  her  heart.  She  does  long  to 
make  Harriet's  path  smooth  and  happy ; 
she  does  pine  to  complete  the  work  she 
thinks  she  has  begun  so  well,  and  show 
Harriet  how  to  properly  fill  the  position 
her  mother  has  won  for  her.  She  means 
thoroughly  well,  in  fact,  unprepossessing, 
vulgar  woman  though  she  is.  But  even  her 
devoted  child  feels  that  matters  are  worse, 
since  mamma's  arrival,  before  mamma  has 
been  with  them  a  week. 

It  is  not  her  ebullitions  of  temper  that 
Harriet  dreads,  so  much  as  her  ebullition 
of  tender  feeling,  or  hilarious  confidential- 
ness.  It  is  in  these  latter  moods  that  she 
beats  the  drum,  and  blows  the  trumpet, 
and  calls  upon  all  who  will  to  listen  to  her 
stories  of  her  battles  in  the  past.  The 
worst  of  it  is  she  never  tells  the  tale  of 
them  as  they  were  fought,  but  introduces 
a  vast  amount  of  extraneous  gilding  and 
varnish ;  and  so  Hazelton  judges  her  out 
of  her  own  mouth,  and  condemns  the 
daughter  for  the  mother's  offences. 

The  old  servants  leave,  the  old  friends 
drop  off,  the  old  usage  at  The  Brooks  falls 
into  decay.  There  is  abundance,  extrava- 
gance, recklessness,  when  Mrs.  Warren  is 
not  there  to  take  the  household  helm. 
When  she  is  there  her  habits  of  manage- 
ment, her  views  as  to  how  things  should 
be  done,  are  more  intolerable  to  Mr. 
Marston  than  any  amount  of  uncalled-for 
lavish  expenditure.  He  feels  himself  sub- 
siding into  a  prematurely  old  man.  He 
finds  himself  beginning  to  care  for  the 
mere  creature  comforts  of  warmth  and 
wine,  of  undisturbed  solitude,  lightened 
by  plenty  of  books  and  papers,  and  for 
little  else — save  Ada  ! 

Yes,  always  for  Ada,  who  for  some  un- 
explained reason  rarely  sees  him  now,  but 
of  whom  he  hears  constantly,  for  she  is 
always  about  his  wife's  path,  and  leaving 
the  impress  of  her  work  about  the  place  in 
a  way  that  he  sees  and  feels,  but  does  not 
dare  to  mention  for  fear  of  rousing  his  wife's 
never  long  quiet  jealousy.  Nor  does  he  dare 
to  visit  the  house  in  the  High-street  very 
often,  for  Mrs.  Marston  gets  hold  of  his 
goings  in  some  mysterious  way,  and  Mrs. 
Marston  and  her  mother  are  not  too  deli- 
cate in  the  manner  in  which  they  censure 
the  conduct  of  "  young  ladies  who  are  going 
on  for  old  maids,  who  try  to  draw  men,  no 
matter  whether  the  men  are  married  or 
not,  about  them." 


At  last  a  little  son  is  born,  and  as  Mr. 
Marston  looks  at  the  child,  rejoices  over  it, 
and  blesses  the  woman  who  has  borne  it  to 
him,  he  forgets  his  folly,  or  rather  is  almost 
glad  that  he  committed  it.  And  Ada  sits 
by  the  proud  young  mother's  bed  for  hours 
every  day,  and  unconsciously  teaches  Mrs. 
Marston  to  have  high  hopes  for  her  boy 
that  shall  coincide  with  her  husband's. 
And  Harriet  forgets  all  her  little  petty 
jealousies,  and  listens  eagerly  to  stories  of 
the  Marston  ancestry,  and  the  unsullied 
•  name  and  reputation  to  which  her  son  is 
born.  She  fights  and  strives,  and  prays 
to  be  fitted  for  this  new  position,  for  this 
crowning  honour,  this  majesty  of  mother- 
hood which  has  been  accorded  to  her. 
She  casts  away  all  her  tricks  of  mock 
pathos,  of  mock  dignity,  of  mock  feeling, 
and  she  lets  all  that  is  best  and  most 
womanly  in  her  come  to  the  fore  without 
fear  now,  for  is  she  not  the  mother  of  a  son  ? 

For  a  few  months  The  Brooks  is  a 
bright  and  happy  home,  even  though  a 
temporary  cloud  is  cast  over  it  by  Mrs. 
Rippon's  grief  at  Ada's  "obstinate  refusal 
to  make  a  most  excellent  match."  Then 
the  little  son  who  has  wrought  the  spell 
which  has  restored  his  father's  interest  in 
life,  dies,  and  the  mother  wearies  herself 
into  the  grave  after  him. 

It  is  everybody's  belief  that  the  widower 
will  marry  again.  But  the  worst  part  of 
Marston's  folly  is  this — that  the  memory 
of  it  is  an  obstacle  between  the  one  woman 
he  wants  to  marry,  and  himself.  Ada  is 
not  particularly  happy  in  the  house  in  the 
High-street,  but,  like  many  another  woman, 
she  is  sensible  enough  to  try  and  make 
the  best  of  it,  she  is  ready  rather  to 
bear  the  ills  she  wots  of  than  to  go  and 
brave  the  unforeseen  !  That  unfortunate 
little  girl  who  was  thrust  by  her  mother 
and  fate  into  a  groove  she  could  never 
run  in  well,  has  been  "  a  bad  predecessor 
for  a  woman  like  me,  who  could  never  be 
content  unless  she  reigned  supreme  in  her 
husband's  home  and  heart,"  Ada  tells 
herself.  But  though  she  tells  herself 
this,  she  listens  very  patiently  to  Bernard 
when  he  comes  to  her  and  talks  to  her  in 
dispirited  sentences  about  his  loneliness, 
and  his  disappointment  about  the  son  of 
whom  he  had  hoped  to  have  made  a  friend 
and  companion. 

"And  she  would  have  gathered  wisdom, 
and  with  it  the  power  of  making  me  happy 
if  her  boy  had  lived,  poor  thing,"  he  says 
to  Ada,  remorsefully,  sometimes;  "but 
that  chance  is  over,  and  there  is  nothing 
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left;  for  me  but  a  desolate  widowerhood, 
a  lonely  ending  to  a  life  that  has  been  spoilt 
and  blurred  by  a  mistake,  is  there,  Ada — tell 
me  ?  "  he  winds  up  with,  eagerly. 

He  asks  her  this  question  when  the 
grass  has  been  green  over  the  grave  of  his 
wife  and  child  for  a  year  or  two,  and  Ada 
cannot  accuse  either  him  or  herself  with 
disloyalty  to  that  poor  little  failure,  who 
is  at  peace  now,  as  she  holds  her  hand 
out  to  him  and  answers  : 

"  There  is  a  chance." 


LEARNING  TO  COOK  WITH  THE 
POOR. 

IK  FIVE  PARTS.   PART  II.   A  LESSON  FROM 
A  BOY. 

Some  delay  occurred,  in  the  digging  down 
to  that  particular  substratum  of  food  that 
had  caught  Parisina's  imagination.  Notifi- 
cation reached  her  that  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
the  bookbinder's  grandson,  and  mother- 
less, did  the  whole  of  the  cooking  for  his 
father,  himself,  and  three  other  motherless 
children.  So  Parisina  decided  that  there 
must  be  a  visit  to  this  boy,  and  the  visit 
took  place. 

"  Now  " — and  no  name  could  have  suited 
the  young  workman  so  well  as  "Willie ;"  for 
he  did  will ;  though,  if  he  could  have  been 
called  "Good- will,"  it  would  even  have  ex- 
pressed his  character  still  better — -"tell  me; 
does  it  matter  to  you  in  the  slightest  what 
you  have  to-day  for  dinner  ?  " 

"  No!  "  And  amusement  and  a  half- 
awakened  comprehension  were  visible,  both 
in  the  boy's  bright  face  and  manner. 

"  Is  your  father  here  ?  Had  you  better 
ask  him  ?  " 

"  Father's  gone  out  to  work  for  the  day. 
He  won't  be  home  till  between  eight  and 
nine  to-night ;  and  he  always  leaves  me  to 
manage  everything.  I  can  do  just  what  I 
like;  or  what's  convenient." 

"  Then  the  best  thing  will  be  a  meat- 
pudding.    Just  say  what  you  want  for  it." 

"  Well " — and  Willie  was  slow,  for  his 
considering- cap  was  on,  and  he  had  to  be 
careful — "  a  pound  and  a  half  of  blade-bone 
of  beef,  please  ;  a  pound  of  flour ;  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  mutton-suet.  A  little  bit  of 
mutton,  as  well,  gives  it  a  better  flavour, 
if  you  don't  mind ;  just  half  a  pound  of 
the  breast-bone;  and  then  there'll  be  three 
pounds  of  the  five-farthing  potatoes ;  and 
that's  all." 

As  nobody  did  mind  the  extra  half 
pound  of  mutton  to  give  a  flavour,  all  the 
ingredients   named   were   obtained  (at  a 


total  cost  of  two  shillings  and  twopence- 
halfpenny),  and  placed  at  Willie's  disposal. 
Willie,  however,  was  nurse,  as  well  as 
cook,  in  his  modest  establishment ;  and 
before  he  could  turn  to  the  table  and 
attend  to  his  cookery,  there  was  a  small 
Nellie  of  six  years  of  age,  there  was  a 
smaller  Walter  of  four,  to  equip  for  their 
morning  run  about  the  streets.  When 
jackets  were  buttoned,  too,  and  hats  tied 
— finishing  with  a  last  touch  of  a  wisp  of 
necktie  under  each  little  upturned  chin — 
Willie  had  to  administer  a  bribe. 

"  There,  keep  out,"  he  said.  "  Go  and 
play,  for  ever  such  a  long  time,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  farthing  each  to  buy  a  puff- 
puff  !  " 

The  bait  was  taken.  The  little  faces 
lightened,  the  little  fingers  clutched  the  coin 
(which  turned  out  to  be  a  penny,  though, 
to  be  honourably  divided),  and  the  little 
folks  were  gone. 

"  There  now ! "  said  their  young  director, 
after  he  had  watched  them  toddle,  hand- 
in-hand,  through  his  newspaper  shop — he 
being  tradesman,  as  well  as  cook  and 
nurse  and  general  housekeeper  and  super- 
intendent ;  his  locale,  a  poor  street  in  a 
North-London  suburb  —  "  my  first  thing 
is  to  get  my  kitchen-table  in,  and  to  clear 
up  here  a  bit,  to  make  room  for  it." 

To  make  room  was  a  desideratum,  un- 
doubtedly. Willie's  back  parlour  was 
eight  feet  by  ten,  possibly ;  with  a  fire- 
place stuck  triangle  wise  in  one  corner, 
cutting  off  a  great  portion  of  it ;  with  the 
bed,  in  which  both  he  and  his  father  slept 
— three  feet  wide  at  the  widest ! — spread 
out  opposite,  a  perpetual  accessory ;  with 
almost  every  other  inch  of  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  a  large  round  table,  covered 
with  a  fixed  brown -leather  cloth.  But 
the  new  piece  of  culinary  furniture  was 
managed  capitally.  It  had  a  great  deal  of 
sound  but  very  little  size,  Willie  having 
some  fun  in  him ;  and  as  it  was  only  a 
short  plank,  about  as  big  as  a  good  knife- 
board,  it  was  easily  laid  on  the  near  end 
of  the  brown-leather  table,  after  some 
cups  and  plates  had  been  shifted  up 
together  preparatorily ;  and  there  was 
Willie,  ready  to  begin. 

"  We  scour  this  kitchen-table  once  a 
week,  regular,"  he  said ;  "  oftener,  if  it 
wants  just  more  than  a  wash ;  for  I 
shouldn't  like  it  dirty,  as  long  as  soap 
and  water  can  keep  it  clean.  And,  now — 
let  me  see !  I  shall  want  my  dish  to  put 
my  meat  in  as  I  cut  it  up,  and  my  knife 
to  cut  it." 
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"Willie's  sole  cupboard  being  a  shelf 
stretched,  high  up,  the  whole  length  of  his 
and  his  father's  bed,  his  requisites  were 
very  handy,  and  he  had  quickly  reached 
them. 

"  Ah !  "  he  said,  looking  at  the  meat 
critically.  "  They  haven't  served  you  well 
over  your  beef.  I've  seen  better.  And 
they've  charged  a  penny  a  pound  more 
than  they'd  have  charged  us.  That's  it, 
you  see :  me  not  being  able  to  go  myself. 
But  when  father's  out  I  daren't  leave  the 
shop,  or  this  little  parlour ;  no,  not  a 
minute.     There,  look,  now  !  " 

It  was  proof  positive  that  leaving  was 
impossible.  A  young  man  was  crossing 
the  door  of  it;  and  Willie  had  to  fling 
down  his  knife  and  the  debated  purchase, 
to  pass  through — a  shopman— and  see 
what  was  required. 

"Well!"  when  he  came  back,  "done 
much  business  ?  " 

"  Two  half-pennies  for  a  penny." 

"  No  ?     And  did  you  give  them  ?  " 

"Yes."  Without  a  shadow  of  annoy- 
ance ;  simply  as  if  it  were  ordinary  life- 
routine  (as,  no  doubt,  it  was),  and  as  if  it 
were  out  of  all  question  to  make  remon- 
strance. "  Now,  then,"  he  said,  with  a 
resumption  of  his  cookery,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  "  cut  all  the  meat  up  you 
see  in  middling-sized  pieces,  like  that. 
Keep  cutting,  right  through,  so  ;  and  lay 
the  bits  aside.  I'll  take  off  this  bit  of  skin, 
I  will ;  it's  of  no  use ;  won't  turn  to  gravy, 
nor  nothing.  Ah !  knife  wants  sharpening  ! 
Come  along." 

The  invitation  was  only  to  the  knife ; 
and  the  journey  it  was  invited  to  take  was 
only  the  short  step  between  the  table  and 
the  fender.  Then  Willie  stooped,  and 
made  a  raid  among  the  fire-irons,  as  if 
they  were  a  stack  of  weapons,  and  he  was 
searching  for  the  one  he  knew  to  be  of  the 
truest  temper. 

"This  is  the  steel !  "  he  cried,  upright 
again.  And  he  was  whetting  his  knife  up 
and  down  the  poker  magically,  full  of  glee 
at  the  contrivance,  and  with  his  bright 
face  all  the  brighter  for  it.  "  That's  the 
favourite  knife,"  he  said,  when  he  was 
fronting  the  table  once  more.  "  That  was 
mother's."  It  was  lying  among  some  other 
things  that  had  evidently  done  duty  for 
breakfast.  "  It  cut  bread  for  twenty- 
three  years,  it  did.  This  one,"  as  he 
jerked  his  hand  up,  to  show  the  one  he 
was  using  better,  "  has  done  a  deal  of 
cutting  in  its  time  too." 

It  had  soon  done  the  meat-cutting'  under 


his  deft  touch,  at  any  rate ;  and  after 
the  pieces  had  been  picked  up  off  the 
"kitchen-table"  and  laid  by  in  the  dish, 
it  had  to  be  taken  up  again  to  chop  up 
the  mutton-suet. 

The  young  cook  swept  what  he  had 
chopp'ed  into  the  basin  into  which  he  was 
going  to  put  his  flour,  and  he  jumped  up 
again  to  his  shelf  briskly. 

"  I'm  thinking  the  pound  of  flour  will 
be  hardly  enough,"  ran  his  cogitation, 
with  the  reflectiveness  of  a  full-grown  pro- 
fessor. "  There's  a  good  bit  of  meat,  now 
I've  come  to  cut  it  up — quite  a  good  bit ; 
and  it  ought  to  *be  thoroughly  covered. 
Yes ;  I'll  use  some  of  our  own  flour  as 
well,  and  then  I  shall  be  certain." 

"  Isn't  it  a  pity  to  go  to  your  own  store?  " 
was  submitted,  as  a  high  glass  canister  was 
brought  down — of  the  sort  seen  holding 
"bulls'  eyes"  in  shop  windows.  "Mightn't 
there  be  another  visit  to  the  baker's,  to 
buy  a  little  more  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  was  the  culinary  de- 
cision. "  I've  plenty  here ;  see" — and,  in- 
deed, the  natty  canister  was  well  filled 
up — "  for  I've  always  got  to  keep  a  stock, 
you  know,  to  make  paste  of,  to  paste  my 
placards  on  to  my  boards.  Besides,  I  shall 
only  want  a  little,  after  all." 

The  next  operation  was  to  pour  the  flour 
into  the  basin  over  the  suet ;  and  the  next, 
to  rush  through  the  glass  door  again,  on 
the  advent  of  a  customer.  It  was  a  tall 
clerical  gentleman,  correct,  impressive, 
with  much  sombreness  and  dignity. 

"  Sell  him  anything  ?  "  For  in  a  minute 
Willie  had  once  more  opened  and  shut  the 
glass  door,  and  was  returned. 

"  No.     Hadn't  got  it." 

"  What  did  he  want,  then  ?  " 

"  The  Rock." 

"  You  see,"  was  the  remark  of  the  young 
cook,  stopping  a  moment  to  tell  a  secret 
of  his  commerce,  "we  don't  keep  such 
papers  unless  they're  ordered.  We  should 
only  have  them  left.  And  look  at  the 
penny  papers,  even !  We  have  to  sell 
two  hundred  and  forty  to  get  a  pound  ; 
and,  if  we  have  one  left  over,  we  lose  the 
profit  of  three!  " 

Mercantile  and  arithmetical  Willie !  Mas- 
tering the  matters  it  was  good  for  him  to 
master,  whether  they  appertained  to  shop- 
keeping  or  they  appertained  to  cookery. 
And  here  he  was,  occupied  with  his  pud- 
ding again,  instantly. 

He  mixed  his  flour  and  suet  thoroughly ; 
he  poured  water  into  the  mixture ;  he 
stirred  it  round  and  round  with  his  knife, 
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till  he  had  brought  it  to  the  proper  adhe- 
siveness and  stiffness  ;  he  laid  a  pastry- 
board  on  the  top  of  his  "  kitchen-table  " 
— it  was  perfectly  clean,  as  were  all  his 
other  things ;  he  emptied  his  lump  of 
paste  upon  it  ;  he  reached  his  pastry- 
roller  ;  he  was  perfect  in  his  manner  of 
rolling  it  out.  After  a  turn  or  two,  too, 
he  drew  his  knife  through  the  easy  bulk 
of  his  paste-lump,  cutting  it  in  half ;  and 
he  put  one  half  of  it  aside. 

"This  is  for  the  bottom  of  my  basin," 
he  said,  after  he  had  rolled  out,  thin,  the 
piece  he  was  still  handling.  "  I  used  to 
see  mother  doing  it,  and  it's  by  watching 
her  I  learnt." 

"  Mother "  was  copied  with  all  skilful- 
ness ;  with  so  much,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  said  such  a  trick  was 
missing,  or  to  have  pointed  to  a  wrong 
trick,  and  have  suggested  another  in  its 
place.  The  circular  piece  of  paste  was 
transferred  to  the  intended  basin ;  it  was 
laid  down  into  it,  deep  ;  its  edges  were 
allowed  to  fall  over  the  basin-rim,  in 
quite  the  orthodox  way.  Then  the  meat- 
pieces  were  taken  out  of  the  dish  into 
which  they  had  been  put ;  were  laid  in 
good  style  in  the  cavity  prepared  to  receive 
them  ;  were  saluted  with  a  light  sprinkle 
of  salt  and  pepper;  were  kept  from  un- 
artistic  abutment  by  the  prompt  and  per- 
fectly skilful  upturning  of  the  falling 
paste-edges  into  the  form  of  a  dyke  or 
wall.  The  other  half  of  the  paste  was 
taken  in  hand  immediately  after  this.  It 
was  laid  upon  the  board  ;  it  was  floured  a 
bit,  and  rolled  a  bit ;  it  was  hoisted  at  last 
on  to  the  paste-bound  meat-head,  and  was 
pressed  down  upon  it  cunningly. 

"  Now  for  my  cloth,"  said  Willie,  reach- 
ing one  and  spreading  it  out ;  "  and  now 
my  string." 

But  he  had  to  go  into  his  shop,  among 
his  business  appliances,  for  this  last.  And 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  separated  from  his  shop  during  his 
last  minutes  of  pudding-preparation  and 
pudding-fulfilment.  He  had  been  per- 
petually called  off  into  it.  There  had 
been  a  Telegraph  wanted,  a  "Nooze,"  a 
Musical  Budget,  a  Boys'  Own,  a  penny 
Gates  Ajar,  a  Warbler,  some  envelopes — 
a  lively  trade,  making  him  abandon  his 
cookery  at  every  possible  stage.  He  had 
had,  too,  to  attend  to  his  little  Nellie  and 
his  little  Walter.  A  bitter  north  wind 
kept  driving  the  poor  little  mites  to  the 
shelter  of  indoors ;  the  restlessness  of 
childhood    kept  driving   the    poor    little 


mites  out.  Then  the  wind  kept  blowing- 
to  one  leaf  of  the  shop-door,  with  a  little 
person  obliged  to  be  coaxed  out  to  go 
and  open  it ;  and  the  same  wind,  blowing 
again,  would  blow  down  one  of  the  pasted 
placard-boards,  rendering  it  necessary  that 
a  little  person  should  be  coaxed  out  to  go 
and  pick  it  up.  Altogether,  Willie,  in  his 
cookery,  was  hampered,  and  hindered,  and 
hung  about  with,  a  host  of  the  burdens 
that  most  working-people,  in  their  cookery, 
are  hampered  and  hindered  and  hung 
about  with ;  and,  at  last,  he  was  brought 
to  a  full  stop  by  something  that  could 
not  be  overcome  by  patience,  temper,  and 
submission.  He  had  tied  up  his  pudding, 
he  had  given  the  proper  deft  knot  to  the 
ends  of  the  pudding-cloth,  he  had  turned 
to  his  fireplace  to  drop  his  pudding  down 
into  his  saucepan,  and  then  his  parlour- 
stove,  a  triangular,  obstinate,  inefficient  old 
thing,  wouldn't  draw — wouldn't  be  roused 
into  heat  and  glow — would  only  show  a 
black  face  to  everything,  and  wreathe  itself 
round  with  puny,  sullen  smoke  ! 

"  That's  always  the  way  with  that  old 
stove  !  "  cried  Willie.  "  And  then,  just  as 
father  and  me's  going  to  bed,  it  takes  it 
into  its  head  to  burn  up  cheerfully,  and  it 
seems  a  shame  to  put  it  out !  " 

And  yet  Willie  had  made  every  prepa- 
ration. From  the  beginning,  he  had  had 
on  his  large  tin  pudding  saucepan  (holding 
a  gallon  and  a  half  ;  his  pudding  being  of 
gigantic  proportions,  it  must  be  owned), 
he  had  had  a  smaller  pan  upon  the  incon- 
venient slope-walled  hob,  to  be  ready  for 
his  potatoes,  when  he  had  them  peeled ;  he 
had  even  put  a  little  kettle  handy  in  the 
fender,  to  be  urged  into  hotness  from  its 
top,  or  sideways,  or  somehow,  from  which 
he  was  to  supply  the  pudding  saucepan  as 
the  water  in  it,  from  the  boiling,  gradually 
steamed  away.  It  was  bricks  that  beat 
him,  oblique  chimney-coursing,  defective 
construction;  but  he  broke  out  into  his 
proper  vein  agreeably. 

"You  come  off,"  he  said  to  the  pudding- 
pan,  moving  it  down  into  the  fender. 
"You  may  stay,"  he  said  to  the  other, 
letting  it  remain  upon  the  hob.  "  And 
now,"  to  the  general  company,  as  he  made 
a  brisk  attack  on  as  much  as  there  was 
of  the  fire,  and  put  something  on  it, 
"  here's  a  comical  thing  !  Six  a  penny  ! 
With  a  little  patience,  one  of  them  would 
light  a  fire  without  any  wood  at  all !  Fire- 
blazers  they  call  them  ;  or,  perhaps,  that's 
what  I  call  them,  and  I  don't  know  their 
right  name !  " 
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The  article  applied  (whatever  it  may 
have  been)  did  not  act  as  a  fire-blazer, 
except  for  giving  a  fizz  and  a  wink  for  a 
shadowy  moment,  and  then  dying  dead 
out  again;  so  possibly  Willie  had  really 
that  much  error  in  him,  and  was  wrong  in 
his  designation.  At  any  rate,  he  had  to 
send  his  eldest  girl,  Eliza  (aged  ten, 
perhaps,  and  home  then  from  some  news- 
paper delivering),  to  a  little  out-house  for 
some  sticks,  and  he  had  to  put  these  in, 
and  on  his  recalcitrant  fire;  and  then  he 
hoisted  his  big  tin  saucepan  up  again, 
amidst  the  crackle  and  the  flame,  and  went 
on  with  the  next  item  in  his  arrangements. 

It  was  peeling  the  potatoes.  The  girl 
Eliza — heard,  subsequently,  softened  by 
younger  lips  into  Wiser — brought  a  clean 
crockery  pan  of  cold  water.  Willie  dropped 
the  potatoes  into  it,  and  there  he  let  them 
stay,  to  bide  their  time.  He  was  content 
with  one  water  to  wash  them  in,  earning, 
that  way,  a  blotch  on  his  fair  escutcheon. 
But  his  tiny  back-parlour  was  not  fur- 
nished with  a  sink,  down  which  he  could 
pour  panful  after  panful  of  dirty  water 
as  he  thought  well;  his  sister  Wiser 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  the  one 
pan  as  it  was,  requiring  the  inconvenient 
door  to  be  held  open  for  her,  lest  the 
water  should  pour  down  upon  the  floor; 
he  could  not  be  going  backwards  and 
forwards  himself,  because  of  shop- duty. 

He  was  called  off  by  a  customer  before 
he  could  do  any  more,  Wiser  being  also 
temporarily  absent;  and  in  the  blank  of 
the  interim,  or  as  an  interlude,  a  question 
was  put  a  propos  to  the  little  six-years 
Nellie.  She  had  been  driven  into  the 
parlour  again,  poor  little  one,  as  it  hap- 
pened, by  lack  of  enthralling  out-door 
amusement,  and  she  was  looking  up  with 
rapt  and  pretty  eyes. 

"  And  can  you  cook,  dearie  ?  From 
seeing  brother  ?  " 

It  took  Nellie  aback.  But  in  a  minute 
after,  it  was  to  be  understood,  from  Nellie's 
manner,  that  Nellie  thought  she  could. 

"  Well ;  and  you  see  brother  has  been 
getting  ready  the  potatoes.  What  will  he 
do  with  them  next ;  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Put  'em  in  a  tortpan  !  "  which  Nellie 
brought  out  quickly ;  inspired  by  being 
sure,  she  was  so  very  sure. 

"  Yes.  And,"  after  a  little  more,  "  how 
long  do  you  think  brother  will  let  the 
potatoes  and  the  tortpan  be  ?  " 

"  A  torter  of  an  hour  !  "  with  the  utmost 
precision  and  gravity ;  with  quite  a  splash 
of  pomp. 

From  which  it  was  quite  certain  (ran 


Panama's  whisper)  that  little  children  do 
want  cookery  lessons,  supposing,  that  is, 
they  are  only  near  enough  to  the  cradle 
when  the  children  can  be  caught,  and  the 
lessons  can  be  given. 

Willie  returned  at  the  moment.  Willie 
was  delighted  to  find  his  fire  looking 
briskly  up,  with  the  several  waters  he  had 
on  it  and  by  it,  uttering  promissory  sounds ; 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  more  watching 
and  tending,  Willie  was  still  more  de- 
lighted to  find  his  pudding-pan  ready  for 
his  pudding,  and  to  be  able  to  pop  his 
pudding  in. 

"I  haven't  made  one  of  this  sort  this  six 
months,"  went  his  cheery  comment.  "  You 
see  I  can't  make  puddings  regular,  being 
obliged  to  be  in  and  out,  in  and  out,  always 
to  the  shop.  I'm  forced  only  to  cook  such 
things  as  I  can  cook  quick ;  and  then  to 
keep  everything  I  want  just  on  this  shelf 
here,  where  I  can  get  it  quick,  as  well.  It 
makes  one  feel  unsettled  like,  that's  the 
worst  of  it,"  came  then,  with  something 
like  a  sigh.  "I  don't  sometimes  feel  settled 
enough  somehow  even  to  read." 

Was  it  not  a  faithful  sketch  of  the 
troubles  of  the  poor,  of  the  many  dis- 
advantages they  labour  under  ?  And,  in 
truth,  Willie's  settlements,  or  leisure 
moments,  had  the  smallest  possible  space. 
The  facts  were  that,  though  the  first  part 
of  his  cookery  was  over,  with  his  choppings 
and  peelings  done,  and  he  was  really  able 
to  be  seated  by  the  fire,  it  was  only  for  him 
to  watch  the  pot,  to  keep  tipping  the  little 
kettle  back  upon  some  obtrusive  piece,  of 
coal,  to  cut  a  "  cat "  out  of  a  piece  of  fire- 
wood for  little  Walter,  to  persuade  the 
child  to  go  out  and  play  with  it,  to  have 
the  child  come  back  one  minute  after, 
lamenting  that  the  first  "  tip  "  of  his  new 
plaything  had  sent  it  flying  right  down 
the  next-door  rails.  There  was  only  time 
for  talk,  indeed ;  and  that  in  fragments ; 
but  as  there  were  many  things  on  which 
Willie  could  throw  good  light,  talk  was 
suggested,  and  talk  took  place. 

"  Well,  we  buy  a  piece,  of  about  three 
pounds,  of  eightpenny  bacon  on  a  Satur- 
day," went  Willie's  part  of  it.  "  That's 
our  week's  stock,  and  is  kept  up  there  on 
the  shelf,  handy.  We  have  this  for  break- 
fasts, and  the  same  every  morning,  with 
bread  and  dripping  and  coffee  ;  because  I 
get  up  about  half-past  six  always,  I  light 
the  fire,  I  open  the  shop,  I  go  out  with  the 
morning  newspapers — as  father's  at  home 
then,  and  can  do  the  rest;  and  by  the 
time  I  come  in,  a  little  after  eight  o'clock, 
'  I'm  real  hungry." 
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It  gave  the  figures  for  one  of  Parisina's 
rapid  calculations.  Three  pounds  of  bacon 
a  week,  for  six  people,  would  cost  four- 
pence  each  on  the  average,  or  a  little 
over  a  halfpenny  a  morning.  Hum  ; 
well ;  it  might  be  allowed.  But,  in 
spite  of  this  magnanimous  surrender,  a 
question  was  brought  out,  closely,  re- 
specting butter. 

Willie  echoed  the  word  with  a  little 
contempt  in  him.  "  No  !  We  don't  like 
butter  well  enough  to  eat  much  of  it,"  he 
said.  "  We  buy  dripping.  That's  seven- 
pence  and  eightpence  a  pound,  whilst 
butter's  thirteen  and  fourteen ;  and  when 
we're  eating  dripping,  we  know  what  we're 
eating ;  and  we  have  it  for  tea,  too  ;  seldom 
anything  more." 

Which  gave  more  excuse  for  the  half-a- 
pound  a  piece  a  week  of  bacon  than  even 
had  been  thought;  and  with  this  com- 
fortably settled,  the  talk  went  on. 

"  Sunday's  dinner  ?  "  said  Willie.  "  Ah, 
our  Sunday's  dinner  don't  give  me  much 
trouble.  We  send  it  out  to  be  baked.  We 
can't  roast  here  well ;  we've  got  no  oven — 
which  is  why  we  can't  never  have  baked* 
rice  puddings,  fruit  tarts,  and  such,  unless 
we  send  them  out ;  and  yet  we  do  like  a 
joint  on  Sundays,  when  we  haven't  been 
having  much,  perhaps,  all  the  week.  So 
we  get  on  Saturday  nights  a  piece  of  beef, 
or  a  piece  of  mutton,  about  five  pounds 
weight,  costing  about  three  shillings  and 
sixpence ;  and  we  have  five  pounds  of 
potatoes  underneath  it ;  and  then,  as  we 
shouldn't  have  any  saucepans  on  the  fire, 
because  the  meat  and  potatoes  were  gone 
to  the  bakehouse,  I  should  get  twopenny- 
worth  of  greens  of  some  sort,  and  I  should 
cook  those  at  home.  Can't  have  them  any 
other  day,  you  see ;  there's  no  room.  It's 
hard  work  managing,  even,  as  it  is." 

It  was ;  and  Willie  had  to  be  his  own 
interruption  here,  for  he  saw  it  was  time 
to  put  on  his  potatoes,  and  he  had  to  get 
up  to  do  it. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  he  set  the  saucepan 
in  its  right  place  again,  "  there's  my 
Monday's  dinner  now  for  me  to  tell  you. 
We  should  have  the  cold  meat  that  was 
left  from  Sunday ;  and  I  should  take  all 
the  potatoes  and  greens  that  were  left,  and 
fry  them.  Tuesday  I  might  have  a  little 
bit  of  boiled  mutton,  with  some  more 
potatoes,  and  I  might  make  a  few  ball 
dumplings  to  eat  with  them.  Then  Wed- 
nesday I  should  only  get  half  a  sheep's 
liver  to  fry — fivepence.  Our  dinner  would 
be  of  bread  pudding,  made  out  of  all  the 
pieces  saved  together  from  the  week.     I 


should  soak  the  bread  from  over  night ; 
squeeze  it  dry  ;  chop  up  six  ounces  of  suet 
with  it,  and  put  in  a  pound  of  currants  at 
fourpence,  and  a  biggish  handful  of  sugar, 
because  sugar's  cheap  now,  and  the  children 
like  it.  Then,  Thursday,  we  might  have  a 
bit  of  a  stew,  put  properly  on  with  vegetables, 
and  some  boiled  potatoes.  Friday,  I  should 
get  a  pound  of  steak,  perhaps ;  come  to  a 
shilling,  and  be  dear,  because  there'd  be 
none  left  for  father  when  he  came  home 
from  work  at  night,  and  on  most  of  the 
other  days  there  would.  I  should  make  a 
plain  suet  pudding  of  a  Friday,  too,  I  dare- 
say, with  just  a  pound  of  flour  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  suet,  as  I've  done  just  now. 
And  then  of  Saturdays — oh,  of  Saturdays 
we  can't  bother  for  dinner !  We're  too 
busy.  We  have  bread  and  cheese ;  and 
then,  perhaps,  for  tea  we  cut  off  a  slice  of 
the  joint  we're  going  to  have  for  the  next 
day,  Sunday,  and  we  cook  that." 

"When  it'  is  already  to  last  for  the 
Monday's  dinner  cold,  as  well  as  the 
Sunday's  dinner  hot,  and  it  only  weighed 
five  pounds  at  the  beginning  !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Willie,  in  his  submissive 
content,  "  we  make  it  do,  somehow. 
Besides,  when  all  the  work's  over,  for 
Saturday's  work's  heavy,  we  have  a  good 
cocoa  supper." 

"  And  is  there  much  else  that  you  have, 
besides  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  No ;  because  there  isn't  much  else, 
you  see,  that  we  can  have.  And  of  course 
what  we  can't  do  ourselves,  we  have  to  do 
without !  " 

Ay,  there  was  the  point.  Minus  this 
faculty  of  doing  without,  where  would  the 
poor  be  ?  Our  programme  was  just  to 
wait  the  rest  of  the  time  the  pudding  and 
potatoes  would  take  to  get  done  ;  and  we 
waited  accordingly. 

"  Kittle  has  to  do  his  duty,"  cried 
Willie,  in  the  midst  of  it;  it  was  as  he 
was  raising  the  pudding-pan  lid,  to  replace 
such  of  the  water  bubbling  round  his 
pudding  as  had  steamed  away.  "  Must 
have  hot  water,  you  see,  for  all  sorts  of 
things  ;  so  kittle's  on  all  day — it's  never 
off." 

Yes ;  and  Willie  most  excellently  matched 
his  "kittle."  There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 
Our  last  view  of  him  was  with  his  cloth 
laid,  his  plates  spread,  his  three  children 
round  about  him  at  the  table ;  with 
the  top  round  of  his  pudding  cut  neatly 
off,  showing  the  steamy,  savoury  meat 
inside,  and  his  three  children  waiting 
anxiously  for  their  help.  His  potatoes 
had  to  be  served  out  of  the  saucepan,  poor 
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young  housekeeper ;  a  vegetable  dish  being 
another  of  the  things  he  was  obliged  to 
"do  -without;"  but  the  food  would  be 
none  the  less  nourishing  for  the  inele- 
gance; and  it  was  just  another  item 
noticed,  to  add  to  the  long  list  being  laid 
up  in  Parisina's  heart,  as  we  walked  away. 


WHAT  HE  COST   HER. 

BY  JAMBS  PATN, 

AUTHOR   OF    "  LOST  SIR    MASSINGBERD,"   "  AT  HER  MERCY," 
*'  HALVES,"  &C. 


CHAPTER  XXIII.       PROCRASTINATION. 

Thkre  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  misfor- 
tunes of  mankind,  which  also  renders  them 
more  bitter — namely,  that  they  generally 
come  from  quarters  wholly  unexpected. 
We  may  look  for  a  fire  to  break  out  in  our 
new  conservatory,  heated  by  the  very  last 
new  apparatus,  and  naturally,  therefore, 
arousing  apprehensions,  the  case  being  only 
mitigated  by  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
insured  ;  but  what  does  happen  is  a  hail- 
storm that  smashes  the  place  to  shivers, 
and  for  the  damage  arising  from  which 
catastrophe  we  receive  no  compensation. 
And  thus  it  was  with  Ella  Landon  in  her 
present  state  of  anxiety  and  alarm.  Her 
speculations  for  the  "  fall "  took  every 
direction,  save  that  her  husband  would 
refuse  to  remove  his  residence  to  the  West 
of  England.  Even  in  that  case  she  would 
have  had  cause  enough  for  fear  for  her 
secret,  but  she  did  think  that,  so  far,  she 
was  safe.  He  had  complained  of  the  gloom 
of  the  City  and  of  the  confinement  of  his 
London  life,  so  far  as  it  was  associated 
with  his  business  and  his  home ;  had  often, 
too,  expressed  his  partiality  for  the  country, 
and,  though  it  was  true  that  was  on  account 
of  the  opportunities  it  offered  for  sporting, 
and  the  shooting  season  was  at  this  period 
almost  over,  yet  the  immediate  change  was 
understood  to  be  only  temporary  ;  in  future 
he  might  divide  his  time  as  he  pleased,  and,  in 
fact,  possess  two  houses,  onein  townand  one 
in  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances, 
with  the  additional  advantages  of  having  an 
increased  income,  and  of  giving  pleasure 
to  his  father,  Ella  had  never  contemplated 
that  Cecil  would  oppose  himself  to  the  new 
arrangement.  And  yet  he  did  so  point- 
blank.  He  would  run  down  for  a  day  or 
two  to  the  West  of  England,  and  put 
matters  in  hand  there,  he  said,  but  make 
it  a  place  of  residence  he  would  not. 

The  old  gentleman  was  very  angry  at 
his  obstinacy,  as  Ella  gathered  from  Cecil's 
manner,   who   had   evidently   been   made 


angry  also.  She  did  not  see  him  till  the 
following  morning — if  between  two  and 
three  a.m.  can  be  called  so  —  when  he 
came  home  from  dining  with  Mr.  Magenta 
at  the  club.  That  is  what  he  would  have 
had  his  wife  believe,  at  least ;  and  it  was 
not  a  time  for  her  to  express  disbelief. 
She  had  her  own  thoughts,  and  they  were 
not  pleasant  ones,  about  that  matter ;  but 
other  things  were  just  then  more  important 
and  more  pressing.  The  incident,  how- 
ever, caused  her  to  regard  the  idea  of  a 
residence  in  the  country,  where  folks  do 
not  keep  such  very  late  hours,  and  there 
are  no  clubs,  with  even  greater  favour 
than  before.  She  was  resolved  to  make  a 
fight  for  it,  though,  if  possible,  not  to  let 
him  see  she  was  fighting ;  and,  above  all, 
she  must  not  lose  her  temper,  or  cause 
him  to  lose  his.  If  the  discovery  she 
feared  must  needs  take  place,  she  was  re- 
solved that  it  should  happen  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  for  her  forgiveness, 
and  when  her  husband  and  herself  were 
on  the  best  of  terms. 

But  to  fence  with  an  adversary  whom 
one  is  not  to  prick  with  the  foil,  is  to  con- 
tend at  a  disadvantage  indeed  ;  and  other 
things  were  against  her  also.  In  the  first 
place,  thinking  he  would  not  be  so  very 
late,  and  wishing  to  discuss  the  question 
of  change  of  residence  with  him,  she  had 
sat  up  for  Cecil,  and  he  resented  that  as 
a  reproach,  as  husbands  will,  especially 
when  they  feel  that  they  deserve  reproach. 

"How  foolish  it  is  of  you,  Ella,  to 
fatigue  yourself  in  this  way ;  I  told  you  I 
might  not  be  home  to  dinner  ;  and  when  a 
man  is  dining  with  one,  one  can't  turn 
him  out  of  the  club  till  he  chooses  to  go." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Ella  would 
perhaps  have  answered,  "  Can't  one  ?  "  a 
little  mournfully,  for  she  was  well  aware 
that  no  human  creature  could  have  per- 
suaded Cecil  to  stay  anywhere,  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  come  away.  He  would 
have  excused  himself  in  the  most  pleasant 
way  in  the  world,  on  the  score  of  the 
necessity  of  rising  early  the  next  morning, 
or  would  even  have  laughingly  laid  the 
burthen  upon  Ella  herself  :  "I  am  so  hen- 
pecked, you  know,  that  I  daren't  stay;" 
but  he  would  certainly  have  come  away. 

"  I  am  not  tired,  darling,  and  I  dpn't 
blame  you,"  replied  she,  sweetly.  "  Of 
course,  I  was  anxious  to  know  what  de- 
cision you  had  come  to  with  regard  to 
your  father's  proposition  as  to  Well- 
borough.  I  assured  him  that,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned " 

"  Yes,     I     know,"    interrupted     Cecil, 
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curfcly ;  "he  told  me  you  didn't  care 
which  way  it  was." 

"  But,  indeed,  I  didn't  say  that,  darling ; 
I  said  I  should  like  to  live  at  Wellborough 
very  much." 

"  I  confess  I  can't  sympathise  with  your 
taste  then.  It's  the  dullest,  dreariest  town 
in  England.  I  would  as  soon  be  buried 
alive  as  live  there." 

"  Oh,  Cecil,  I  thought  you  were  so  fond 
of  the  country  ?  I  know,  when  we  were 
at  the  Lakes " 

"Oh,  that  was  very  different,"  inter- 
rupted Cecil,  with  a  laugh  that  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  mocking  one,  but  which 
to  her  ears  sounded  so.  "  Every  place  was 
delightful  then ;  but  one  isn't  always  on 
one's  honeymoon." 

"That  is  true,"  sighed  Ella.  "Still, 
there  would  be  hunting  and  shooting,  I 
suppose,  at  Wellborough  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  There  would  be 
nothing  to  do — but  dye." 

"  There  would  certainly  be  fishing, 
because  the  town  stands  on  a  river." 

"  In  which  our  works,  it  is  complained, 
have  poisoned  all  the  fish ;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  hate  fishing." 

"  But  your  father  seemed  to  have  set 
his  heart  upon  it  so,  dear." 

"My  dear  Ella,  I  think  I  have  done 
enough,  and  to  spare,  to  please  my  father 
already." 

"  Oh,  Cecil,"  said  she  with  tender  re- 
proach. 

"Nay,  I  don't  mean  in  marrying  you, 
my  dear.  I  did  that,  of  course,  to  please 
myself ;  but  in  leaving  the  army.  In  doing 
that  I  did  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  filial 
obedience,  as  both  he  and  you  are  well 
aware.  It  is  impossible  to  shape  one's 
life  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  another — especially  if  one  has  no  wishes 
in  common  with  him.  I  don't  deny  that 
the  governor  is  very  good  to  me." 

"And  very  fond  of  you,  Cecil." 

"  I  believe  that  ;  but  that  feeling 
is  not  so  contrary  to  nature  as  to  be 
set  down  so  very  largely  to  his  credit. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked 
about  the  obligations  one  is  under  to  the 
'  author  of  our  being,'  as  the  moralists 
call  one's  papa ;  but  the  probability  is, 
he  didn't  become  so  upon  our  account.  I 
know  you  have  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
filial  duty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  were 
the  best  of  daughters,  but " 

"  I  was  not  that,  Cecil,  heaven  knows," 
interrupted  Ella,  gravely. 

"  Well,  one  would  really  think  so  from 
the  way  you  preach  to  me  sometimes.    For 


my  part,  I  think  the  governor  is  very 
unreasonable  ;  and,  I  must  say,  I  didn't  like 
the  way  he  threw  you  at  my  head,  as  it 
were,  this  morning,  saying  how  little  you 
cared  for  society,  and  how  you  loved  quiet, 
and  that  it  was  all  my  fault  that  we  couldn't 
live  at  Wellborough." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  dear;  your  father 
must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  don't  re- 
member saying  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  Well,  he  said  that  you  didn't  care  for 
the  Groves'  picnic,  for  example,  which  I 
have  heard  you  say,  myself,  you  were 
looking  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
pleasure.  It  would  almost  seem  that 
you  had  two  faces,  Ella — one  for  him  and 
one  for  me." 

"I  told  your  father  that  I  didn't  care 
for  the  picnic,  so  far  as  the  Groves  and 
the  other  people  were  concerned;  but  I 
do  care  for  it  since  you  are  to  be  there, 
Cecil.     That  was  what  I  meant." 

"  Then  the  governor  got  hold  of  the 
wrong  end  of  the  stick,  that's  all.  It's 
not  worth  arguing  about — especially  as 
the  matter's  settled — and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it's  very  late,"  and  with  that  Cecil 
walked  into  his  dressing-room,  and  closed 
the  door  with  rather  a  sharp  click. 

There  were  moments  during  that  inter- 
view when  poor  Ella  had  been  sorely 
attempted  to  show  her  annoyance,  but 
she  had  restrained  herself.  She  had  now 
the  mortification  of  reflecting  that,  what- 
ever she  had  gained  by  her  forbearance, 
she  had  certainly  not  gained  her  point. 

The  subject  of  a  change  of  residence  was 
not  again  adverted  to  between  Ella  and  her 
husband,  but  it  was  necessary  to  talk  of  Well- 
borough. Cecil  was  going  down  thither, 
it  was  not  quite  settled  for  how  long,  and 
it  was  only  natural,  she  thought,  that  she 
should  accompany  him.  She  had  been 
with  him  before  upon  his  business  trips, 
though  not  always ;  but  those  on  which 
she  had  not  accompanied  him  had  been 
much  briefer  than  this  one  was  likely  to 
be.  At  first  she  even  took  it  for  granted 
that  she  was  to  go,  nor  did  he  absolutely 
forbid  it.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  had  no 
intention,  or  at  all  events  no  wish,  to  take 
her. 

"  Things  will  be  very  uncomfortable," 
he  said,  "  down  at  Wellborough.  The 
man  who  is  giving  us  all  this  trouble  is 
still  there,  though  he  has  accepted  another 
situation ;  we  cannot  therefore  occupy  our 
own  house,  but  should  have  to  go  to  an 
hotel.  And  I  should  think  an  hotel  at 
Wellborough  would  be  hateful." 

"  I  do  not  mind  discomfort,  so  long  as 
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I  am  with  you,  Cecil,"  she  had  said,  and 
meant  it  with  all  her  heart.  But  he  had 
still  denied  her,  basing  his  objections  upon 
the  same  ground. 

"You  can't  imagine  what  it  would  be," 
he  said  ;  "  moreover,  it  will  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  while  I  am  away  to  ask  poor 
Gracie  to  come  and  stay  with  you." 

It  was  the  second  time  that  he  had 
hinted — or  seemed  to  do  so — that  Grade's 
company  could  make  up  to  her  for  his 
absence,  and  it  had  a  still  more  painful 
effect,  like  a  blow  on  an  old  wound.  But 
this  time  she  did  not  reproach  him.  She 
had  resolved  not  to  do  so  whatever  he 
said ;  and  this  time  there  was  no  need  to 
oppose  the  proposition,  since  she  would  be 
glad  enough  to  receive  Gracie,  while  he 
was  away,  that  she  might  make  her  at 
least  safe  with  respect  to  her  secret.  But 
the  wound  rankled  for  all  that.  Moreover, 
the  impression  remained  with  her,  that 
notwithstanding  all  her  patience,  and 
efforts  at  conciliation,  and  even  her  loving 
attempts  to  win  him,  that  she  had  not 
brought  herself  nearer  to  her  husband. 
Was  his  love  for  her  then  really  weakened, 
while  her  love  for  him  remained  as  strong 
as  ever,  nay,  stronger — or  rather  more 
feverishly  strong,  at  the  bare  idea,  that 
she  might  come  to  lose  his  love.  It  was 
not,  perhaps,  really  weakened.  There  are 
subtle  influences  which  make  themselves 
felt  under  such  circumstances,  however 
we  strive  to  veil  their  presence.  The  pos- 
session of  her  secret,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  him  for  a  purpose,  no  doubt  affected 
her  pleadings  unknown  to  herself.  He 
never,  indeed,  suspected  that  she  had  any 
such  design,  but  there  was  something  in 
her  manner  that  failed  to  please,  or  at  all 
events  to  attain  her  object.  During  the 
honeymoon  (as  he  had  said)  she  might 
have  succeeded. 

Having  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this 
"unpleasantness,"  and  got  his  way,  one 
would  have  imagined  that  Cecil  would 
have  been  in  high  good-humour.  But 
this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  in  his  nature  to  be  downright 
sulky;  but  he  took  it  in  dudgeon  that 
after  that  supreme  sacrifice  to  filial  duty, 
as  he  considered  it,  in  the  matter  of 
adopting  the  mercantile  profession,  his 
father  should  have  endeavoured  to  exile 
him   to   Wellborough.      The   delights  of 


town  were  dear  to  him,  the  pleasures  of 
the  west-end  of  it  formed  his  solace  for 
his  drudgery  in  the  east,  and  it  seemed 
most  unreasonable  that  he  should  be 
expected  to  give  them  up.  He  felt  it  hard 
that,  just  when  London  was  at  its  gayest, 
he  should  have  to  go  to  Wellborough  even 
for  a  few  days,  which  might  indeed  be 
weeks.  One  of  his  reasons  for  not  taking 
his  wife  with  him,  which  would  rather 
have  comforted  her  had  she  known  it, 
was,  that  he  thought  she  would  somewhat 
cripple  his  movements  as  respected  coming 
back  again.  The  first  hour  after  he  could 
get  his  business  done,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  would  be  the  last  he  would  spend  at 
Wellborough. 

As  the  time  of  his  departure  drew 
nigh — it  was  to  be  the  day  after  the 
picnic  at  Virginia  Water  —  Ella  evinced 
her  love  for  him  in  a  thousand  ways, 
as  a  good  wife  will  do  on  the  eve  of 
ever  so  short  an  absence  of  her  consort. 
But  though  he  acknowledged  them  by  his 
manner — for  he  was  neither  bear  enough, 
as  many  men  are,  to  take  them  as  matters 
of  course,  nor  brute  enough,  as  a  few  are, 
to  despise  them — he  did  not,  to  her  mind 
at  least,  reciprocate  her  tenderness.  She 
was  persuaded,  therefore,  or  persuaded 
herself,  that  the  moment  had  not  arrived 
even  yet,  for  throwing  herself  upon  his 
breast,  and  confessing  to  the  deception 
that  she  had  practised  on  him.  He  was 
going  away  whither  such  tidings  would 
not  meet*  him,  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
perhaps,  some  plan  might  be  arranged 
with  Gracie,  who  had  promised  to  stay 
with  her  in  his  absence,  for  breaking  it 
to  him  in  a  judicious  manner.  So  once 
more  was  the  evil  day  put  off. 

"WHEN  THE  SHIP  GOMES 
HOME," 
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BOOK  I.     THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  VII.     THE  LITTLE  GIRL  NEXT  DOOR. 

I  had  observed  our  interesting  neigh- 
bour for  some  time  past.  Children  are 
shrewd  students  of  the  life  about  them.  If 
you  would  know  all  about  your  neighbours 
— their  habits,  customs,  and  ways  of  ex- 
istence, with  interesting  facts  as  to  the  lady 
i  i!  over  the  way,  and  exclusive  particulars  con- 
cerning the  gentleman  round  the  corner — 
consult  your  little  boys  and  girls. 

I  bad  often  watched  the  little  girl  as  she 
played  with  her  skipping-rope,  her  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock,  or  that  obsolete 
game  with  hoops  and  sticks  called  "  les 
graces."  For  hours  I  had  seen  her  sit 
beside  her  birdcage,  talking,  laughing, 
singing,  whistling  to  the  little  yellow 
prisoner.  And  now  she  would  shelter  it 
from  the  sun  by  means  of  a  roofing  of 
green  leaves,  arranged  with  artful  dainti- 
ness ;  now  she  would  fix  between  the  bars 
a  lump  of  sugar  ;  now  she  would  pout  and 
press  her  lips  against  the  cage  for  kisses  ; 
>  and  now  she  would  tenderly  release  the 
]  canary  from  confinement,  to  afford  it  warm 
rest  and  refuge  in  her  bosom. 

Her  face  I  thought  exquisitely  beautiful, 
though  it  had  not  the  usual  beauty  of  child- 
hood. It  had  nothing  of  the  ruddiness  or 
the  roundness,  the  dimpling  substance  form- 
ing the  ordinary  charms  of  infancy.  It  was 
a  thoughtful  face,  even  somewhat  sad  of 
expression,  with  very  finely  shaped  features. 
Her  complexion  was  of  an  olive  darkness, 
with  yet  an  underlying  flush  of  colour  visible 
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upon  her  cheeks.  Her  hair  was  most  abun- 
dant, silky,  and  of  a  raven  blackness.  Her 
eyes  were  blue,  shadowed  and  fringed  by 
very  long  dark  lashes.  She  did  not  look 
English,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  foreign 
about  her  accent,  albeit  she  spoke  with  a 
musical  distinctness,  very  different  to  the 
slurring  and  blurring  sounds  that  so  often 
attend  upon  English  speech. 

She  was  small  and  slight,  lithe  and 
graceful  of  movement,  and  most  sym- 
metrical of  figure. 

"Please  give  me  my  dickie,"  she  re- 
peated. She  had  climbed  up  the  wall, 
helped  by  clefts  in  its  surface,  and  by  the 
projections  of  a  cistern,  or  the  round  sides 
of  a  burly  water-butt. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  up  the  bird  ?  "  Mck 
said,  turning  to  me  sharply,  and  shaking 
me  by  the  collar  with  needless  roughness. 

I  had  not  intended  to  detain  the  bird. 
Of  course  I  meant  to  surrender  it  most 
promptly.  Still,  for  the  moment  I  stood 
motionless,  gazing  at  the  lovely  little  girl, 
watching  the  tears  gather  in  her  tender 
blue  eyes,  listening  to  the  witching  music 
of  her  voice,  and  holding,  meantime,  the 
bird  safer  in  my  breast. 

She  turned  towards  me  such  an  appealing 
glance,  I  moved  nearer  to  the  wall. 

"  Give  it  me,  clumsy,"  said  Nick,  im- 
periously. "You're  not  half  a  fellow. 
What  are  you  keeping  the  bird  for  ?  It 
isn't  yours,  you  know."   ' 

And  he  took  it  from  me,  and  handed  it 
to  the  little  girl. 

"  Don't  hurt  him  !  please — please  don't. 
Oh,  thank  you  !  thank  you  !  I'm  so  much 
obliged,"  she  cried,  addressing  Nick.  She 
had  been  speaking  of  the  bird,  not  of  me. 
Indeed,  she  did  not  look  again  in  my 
direction. 
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I  felt  that  I  was  placed  in  a  false  position. 
After  all,  it  was  I,  and  not  Nick,  who  had 
caught  the  bird.  True,  I  had  caught  it 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  had  flown  by 
chance  into  my  waistcoat.  Still  it  was  my 
waistcoat  and  not  Nick's,  and  of  course  I 
was  not  going  to  keep  the  bird ;  only,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned,  I  had  been  rather 
slow  in  my  movements.  As  a  result,  Nick 
obtained  the  gratitude  that  was  strictly  my 
due.  But  there  was  an  alacrity  about  Nick, 
a  downright  resoluteness,  that  was  certainly 
vexatious  at  times.  He  never  seemed  to 
need  time  to  think  before  acting.  I  always 
did.     He  was  never  shy.     I  was. 

And  now  he  was  engaging  our  neigh- 
bour in  quite  a  long  conversation.  How 
I  envied  him  his  audacity  ! 

"  You're  the  little  girl  next  door  ?  "  It 
was  not  so  much  a  question  as  a  plain 
statement  of  an  obvious  fact.  Still  it 
served  its  purpose.  It  engaged  our  neigh- 
bour in  talk. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  "But  let  me 
put  dickie  safe  in  his  cage.  My  darling 
birdie  !  "  And  she  kissed  him.  Then 
turning  to  Nick  :  "Oh,  you  dear  nice  boy, 
to  give  him  back  to  me  ! " 

I  felt  that  this  was  unjust.  But  Nick 
looked  very  well  pleased  with  himself.  I 
think,  by  this  time,  he  had  quite  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  he  who  had  caught  the 
bird,  and  not  I.  That  in  truth  he  was  a 
sort  of  hero,  and  that  I  was  nobody.  But 
he  had  been  always  rather  of  that  way  of 
thinking. 

The  little  girl  had  reappeared  upon  the 
wall. 

"  What's  your  name,  little  girl  ?  "  Nick 
demanded  kindly,  yet  in  rather  a  lordly 
way  too. 

"CatalinaMartinez."  The  words  sounded 
melodiously  as  falling  water. 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Nick  noisily.  I  thought 
him  an  absolute  lout  not  to  have  heard 
what  was  so  daintily  distinct — rude  to 
compel  her  to  repeat  the  words.  And  yet 
it  was  delightful  to  hear  them  again. 

"  Catalina  Martinez." 

He  tried  to  repeat  the  name  after  her, 
and  failed  stupidly.  She  laughed  merrily 
at  him.  Such  pretty  sparkles  of  light 
danced  in  her  eyes. 

"It  isn't  English,"  observed  Nick. 

"No,  I'm  not  English." 

"What  are  you  then?" 

"  Spanish.  My  father's  name  was  Leon 
Lopez  de  Martinez." 

"  Is  he  alive  ?  " 

"Heisdead.  Years  ago.  Ineversawhim." 


"  Ah  !  "  Then  after  a  pause  he  asked, 
like  the  doltish  schoolboy  he  was  :  "  But 
wouldn't  you  sooner  be  English  ?  "  She 
laughed  at  him  again,  and  rather  scorn- 
fully.    I  thought  it  served  him  right. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I'm  partly  English. 
My  mother  was  English,  and  I  was  born 
in  England.  For  all  that,  I  like  to  think 
that  my  father  was  Leon  Lopez  de  Mar- 
tinez. He  was  a  soldier — brave  as  a  lion. 
Who  fought  and  bled  for  his  country. 
Who  died  for  her  at  last." 

She  spoke  this  with  a  sort  of  pathetic 
enthusiasm.  I  loved  her  for  it.  Nick 
surveyed  her  with  astonished  eyes. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Ten.  At  least,  I  think  so."  And  then 
in  her  turn  she  asked  questions.  "  How 
old  are  you  ?  What's  your  name  ?  Nick  ? 
What  a  strange  name.  And  what's  that 
boy's  name  ?  Basil  ?  Ah  !  it  should  have 
been  Basilio.  Was  that  girl,  who  was  here 
a  little  time  back,  who  wore  a  silk  dress 
and  flowers  in  her  bonnet,  and  her  hair 
tied  with  pink  ribbon,  your  sister?  And 
what's  her  name  ?  Doris  ?  I  never  heard 
such  a  name.  She  was  beautiful.  And  is 
that  gentleman  with  the  long  hair  your 
papa  ?  He  looks  a  nice,  kind,  papa  ;  and 
he  sings  little  songs,  and  is  always  hum- 
ming— like  a  bee !  " 

"  What's  all  this  about?  "  cried  a  loud, 
sharp  voice ;  and  then  suddenly — as  the 
figures  disappear,  and  make  way  for 
each  other  in  my  favourite  entertainment 
of  Punch  and  Judy — the  little  lady  who 
called  herself  Catalina  Martinez  vanished, 
and  her  place  was  occupied  by  a  comical- 
looking  man,  in  his  shirt- sleeves,  with 
bright  red  hair,  that  stood  erect  in  a  flame- 
like manner.  He  leant  over  the  wall 
and,  as  he  spoke,  gesticulated  violently. 

"What's  all  this  about?  Now,  look 
here.  I  won't  have  it.  You're  very  nice 
boys,  I  daresay,  but,  give  my  compliments 
to  your  father,  who  I  believe  is  a  most 
worthy  gentleman,  and  tell  him  I  won't 
have  it.  One  of  you,  I  don't  know  which 
it  was,  and  I  don't  care,  broke  a  pane  of 
glass  in  my  back-kitchen  window  only  last 
week.  Now,  I  won't  have  it.  And  more — 
somebody — one  of  you — again  I  don't  say 
which,  and  I  don't  care  which — throws 
rubbish  over  the  wall.  Cabbage  stalks, 
and  potato  parings,  and  oyster-shells.  And 
sometimes  they  lodge  in  the  water-butt. 
Now,  you  know  that  isn't  as  it  should  be.  I 
put  it  to  you,  as  persons  of  common  sense, 
Is  it  as  it  should  be  ?  Would  you  like  it 
yourselves  ?  Of  course  not — you  wouldn't. 
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Well  then,  it  stands  to  reason.  It's  as 
plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  I  won't  have 
it,  and  you  mustn't  do  it." 

He  spoke  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  a 
violent  oratorical  way,  swaying  to  and  fro, 
moving  his  head  with  a  sort  of  butting 
action,  and  punctuating,  as  it  were,  his 
short  sentences  by  the  blows  he  struck  in 
the  air  with  his  clenched  fist.  I  thought, 
at  first,  that  he  was  extremely  angry.  It 
seemed  as  though  he  were  addressing,  not 
the  two  boys  who  stood  listening  to  him, 
much  amazed  at  hi3  rhetorical  manner, 
but  a  vast  audience  beyond  them.  He 
looked  over  our  heads  as  though  at  a 
crowd  behind  us,  and  appeared  to  be 
singling  out  individuals,  and  directing  his 
remarks  specially  to  them.  He  ended  with 
a  very  merry  laugh,  and  went  on  in  quite 
a  different  tone : 

"  Don't  do  it  again,  that's  all.  Don't, 
there's  good  boys.  Because  broken  win- 
dows let  in  the  draughts,  and  try  the 
temper,  and  cost  money.  One  of  you's 
been  kind  to  my  little  girl.  I  don't  care 
which  it  is.  I  don't  d*oubt  you're  both 
very  nice  boys,  when  all's  told,  and  a 
credit  to  your  father.  Lina's  very  fond 
of  her  bird.  Her  bird's  almost  her  only 
playmate,  except  myself,  and  I'm  her 
grandfather,  though,  perhaps,  you  mayn't 
think  it ;  and  I'm  too  busy  to  be  often 
playing  with  her ;  but  we  have  our  romps 
together  at  times,  haven't  jwe,  Lina  ?  I'm 
always  greatly  obliged  to  anyone  who's 
kind  to  Lina,  and,  I'm  greatly  obliged  to 
you,  whichever  it  was  of  you,  that  helped 
to  save  her  bird  for  her.  I'm  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  my  lads.  You'll 
grow  up  into  fine  fellows,  I  daresay. 
Be  a  credit  to  your  parents  and  to  your 
country.  Mind  that,  and  stand  by  her — 
your  country — your  poor,  bleeding,  down- 
trodden country,  in  the  hour  of  need.  Good- 
bye !  A  thousand  thanks.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  your  father's  acquaint- 
ance «ome  of  these  fine  days." 

He  was  gone,  with  the  same  abruptness 
that  had  distinguished  his  advent.  Indeed, 
I  almost  think  his  feet  must  have  lost 
their  hold  of  the  wall.  His  departure  was 
so  precipitate  that  there  was  quite  the  air 
of  an  accident,  and  even  a  violent  accident, 
about  it. 

CHAPTER  VIII.      A   POET   IN   A   PINAFOKE. 

Nick  confided  to  me  that  he  thought 
Catalina  pretty — a  nice  little  thing.  Pre- 
sently he  went  on  to  say  that  he  admired 
her  very  much — that  the  colour  of  her 


hair  and  eyes,  the  shape  of  her  nose,  the 
way  she  had  of  speaking,  the  tones  of 
her  voice,  her  aspect,  gifts  and  graces 
generally,  completely  met  his  notions  of 
the  beautiful.  He  pronounced  her  quite 
the  nicest  little  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 
Finally  he  confessed — looking  very  much 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  speaking  after  a 
sheepish,  hesitating  manner — that  he  was 
very  much  in  love  with  her. 

Nick  was  of  an  age  when,  to  a  boy,  a 
girl  is  an  inferior  object.  She  is  to  be 
despised  for  not  being  male,  and  yet 
dreaded,  somewhat,  for  being  female. 
She  is  a  mystery :  weak  and  yet  potent. 
As  to  mere  muscular  strength  she  is  on  a 
par  with  a  small  boy,  and  must  yield  to 
the  slightest  exercise  of  real  force;  but 
she  is  beginning  to  convey  a  sense  of 
power  in  her  glance,  her  smile,  her  accents 
— in  the  simple  fact  of  her  sex. 

Nick  had  long  professed  to  hate  girls. 
He  never  said  a  word  more  on  that 
subject.  Yet  I  think  his  change  of 
opinion  was  very  objectionable  to  him. 
He  almost  hated  himself  for  loving 
Catalina.  He  would  much  sooner  have 
gone  on  in  his  old  way,  had  that  only 
been  possible  to  him. 

Now  I  loved  Catalina.  But  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  say  so  to  N"ick.  I 
should  have  obtained  no  sympathy  from 
him.  He  would  have  ridiculed  me.  And, 
what  was  worse,  he  would  probably  have 
thumped  me. 

A  child's  love  !  Is  it  a  thing  to  laugh 
at,  or  to  consider  with  some  respect  ?  It 
is  but  false  fire,  and  yet  it  is  so  like  the 
real  flame,  it  very  nearly  scorches.  It 
is  the  precursor  and  foreshadowing  of 
genuine  and  express  passion.  It  may  be 
mere  playing  at  love-making;  nevertheless 
the  young  performers  permit  themselves 
to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  characters 
they  have  assumed,  that  they  lose  conscious- 
ness of  the  unreality  of  their  proceedings 
— believe  them  at  last  to  be  absolutely 
true.  And  their  fond  infantile  fancy 
inflicts  upon  them  real  suffering — incites 
them  to  self-sacrifice — brings  with  it  the 
woes  and  jealousies  and  tears  and  tribu- 
lations of  maturer  emotion. 

I  watched  Catalina.  My  eyes  followed 
her  hither  and  thither.  I  waited  for  her. 
I  hung  about  doors  and  windows,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  her  but  for  a  moment,  as 
she  passed.  I  delighted  to  take  note  of 
her  beauty,  of  the  delicate  lines  of  her 
lithe  figure,  the  elastic  grace  of  her  step, 
the  natural  elegance  of  her  every  move- 
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ment,  the  gleam  of  the  sun  upon  her 
raven  black  hair,  the  shadow  of  her  long 
silken  lashes  upon  her  soft  cheek.  I 
longed  to  hear  her  voice,  with  its  delicate 
silvery  tones  and  inflections,  its  musical 
distinctness. 

I  haunted  her  like  a  spy.  I  loved  her, 
but  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  that 
she  should  know  of  my  love.  I  dreaded 
her  displeasure — -her  contempt. 

I  pointed  a  pencil  and  tried  to  draw  her 
face  upon  a  rough  scrap  of  paper — failing 
completely.  Nick  thought  differently, 
however. 

"  Why,  I  declare  it's  rather  like  the 
little  girl  next  door,"  he  said,  one  day, 
when,  by  chance,  he  discovered  the  drawing. 
"I  didn't  know  you  could  sketch  so  well 
as  this,  Basil." 

Presently  he  climbed  the  wall  that 
parted  our  premises  from  the  yard  next 
door.  Catalina  was  feeding  her  bird — 
tidying  its  cage.  Nick  showed  her  the 
sketch,  and  won  smiles  and  blushes  from 
her. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  like  you  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  I  cannot  say.  I  do  not  know  my  own 
face,"  she  answered.  "  But  I  can  see  that 
it  is  meant  for  me." 

"Don't  you  ever  look  in  the  glass 
then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  cannot  see  my  own  profile 
in  the  glass,  can  I  ?  "  and  she  laughed  at 
him  merrily. 

"  May  I  keep  the  drawing  ?  " 

"Yes,  if  you  like.  It  was  done  on 
purpose  for  you  !  "     What  a  story  ! 

"  Oh,  thank  you  ;  you  are  very  kind  to 
me." 

Nick  seemed  greatly  gratified  by  her 
thanks.  No  word  was  said  of  me.  Catalina 
really  believed  that  Nick  had  executed  the 
drawing,  and  Nick  would  not  undeceive 
her.     It  was  hardly  fair. 

I  tried  to  write  verses  to  Catalina.  I 
was  very  fond  of  poetry.  By  chance  I  had 
become  possessed,  of  a  copy  of  Walker's 
Rhyming  Dictionary,  which  stimulated 
my  muse  a  good  deal;  helped  me  ma- 
terially to  mount  my  Pegasus. 

In  my  verses  I  portrayed  myself  as  one 
banished  by  adverse  fortunes  from  the 
presence  of  his  mistress,  but  in  spirit 
haunting  her,  nevertheless.  This  was  not 
absolutely  a  true  statement  of  the  case, 
but  I  had  already  learnt  that  great  licence 
was  permitted  to  poets :  that-  they  were 
indeed  privileged  to  be  very  foolish,  when 
so  inclined  by  choice  or  necessity. 


I  wrote  :  To  Catalina  : 

I'm  near  thee  but  in  heart,  in  thought ; 
I  may  not  watch  as  others  may, 
The  smile  that  brightens  night  to  day, 

With  ever  changing  magic  fraught ; 

The  wavering  in  thy  cheek  so  fair, 
Of  moonlight's  pale  with  sunset's  rays, 
The  throbbing  fervour  of  thy  gaze, 

The  tangled  fireflies  in  thy  hair. 

I  may  not  in  thy  presence  stand, 
Nor  in  the  music  of  thy  voice, 
As  in  some  rapturous  dream  rejoice ; 

I  may  not  press  thy  lip,  nor  hand. 

I  may  not  these,  though  others  may  i 
Yet  am  I  near  thee,  ever  near 
In  heart,  in  hope,  in  thought,  in  prayer, 

Through  blackest  night,  through  brightest  day. 

The  soul  is  free  eternally ; 

So  when  some  vagueness  strikes  thine  ear, 
Then  turn  thee  gently,  I  am  there, 

In  spirit  tending,  loving  thee ! 

Nick  snatched  the  paper  from  my  hand. 

"  Who'd  have  thought  of  your  writing 
poetry,  Basil  !  But  you  were  always  some- 
thing of  a  molly-coddle,  and  molly-coddles 
always  write  poetry  and  stuff.  I  know 
it's  poetry  because  the  lines  are  of  such 
uneven  lengths.  And  then  I  can  see 
rhymes  :  '  may  '  and  '  day ; '  '  fair  '  and 
'  hair ; '  '  voice '  and  '  rejoice ; '  '  ear  '  and 
'there;'  that  doesn't  sound  quite  right 
though." 

"It's  an  allowable  rhyme,"  I  cried. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay." 

"Walker  says  so." 

"  Walker !  "  He  had  never  heard  of 
that  authority.  But  although  he  affected 
to  laugh  at  my  verse-making,  I  could  see 
that  he  was  impressed  by  it,  all  the  same. 
Moreover,  as  I  was  well  aware,  Nick  could 
not  have  written  two  lines  of  verse,  no, 
not  to  save  his  life  he  couldn't. 

"You  shouldn't  have  put,  ■  To  Catalina.' 
I  call  that  a  liberty." 

"  It's  a  poetic  licence." 

"Well,  that's  much  the  same  thing. 
You  should  have  called  her  Miss  Martine*. 
And  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  have  said 
anything  about  pressing  her  lip — a  boy 
like  you — I  call  that  coming  it  rather 
strong,  you  know.  And  what  do  you 
mean  by  '  tangled  fireflies '  in  her  hair  ? 
She's  got  no  fireflies  in  her  hair,  bless 
you.  And  what's  'throbbing  fervour  of 
thy  gaze  ?  '  It's  all  nonsense,  all  through. 
Because,  you  know,  you  are  near  her — you 
can  watch  her,  if  you  want  to — she  lives 
next  door,  and  you've  only  got  to  put  your 
head  out  of  window.  How  can  'some 
vagueness  strike  her  ear  ?'  " 

"  Perhaps  '  stirs  thine  ear,'  would  be 
better,"  I  said,  depressed  and  vexed  by 
Nick's  rude  and  obtuse  system  of  criticism. 
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"  I  think  '  box  on  the  ear '  would  be 
best,"  he  laughed.  "  And  how  can  you 
be  '  the  vagueness '  that  strikes  her  ear  ? 
That's  ridiculous,  you  know.  But  I  dare- 
say you  think  it  all  very  clever,  and 
perhaps  it  is.  It's  a  good  deal  like  the 
stuff  one  sees  in  books.  Though,  of  course, 
I  wouldn't  stoop  to  writing  it  myself,  and 
I'm  surprised  that  you  should.  For  what 
good  do  you  suppose  it  will  do  you  ? 
However,"  he  concluded,  philosophically, 
"  I  suppose  there  must  be  some  people  to 
do  foolish  things  in  this  world — we  should 
never  get  on  if  everybody  were  wise." 

He  was  about  to  hand  me  my  manu- 
script, when,  as  though  moved  by  second 
thoughts,  he  withheld  it,  saying  : 

"  It  will  serve  you  just  right.  A  boy 
of  your  age  has  no  business  to  be  writing 
poetry.  I  shall  send  these  verses  to  Miss 
Martinez,  with  my  name  at  the  end  of 
them.  She  shall  think  they  came  from 
me.  She  shall  believe  that  I  am  a  poet, 
and  that  you  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
will  serve  you  jolly  well  right." 

I  could  not  see  the  justice  of  this,  but  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to 
object.  Nick  governed  me  with  the  strict 
despotism  of  an  elder  and  bigger  brother. 

He  signed  his  name  in  full,  "Nicholas 
Doubleday,"  at  the  foot  of  the  verses, 
and  then  he  altered  "  Catalina  "to  "  Miss 
Martinez,"  folded  the  manuscript  into  the 
form  of  a  three-cornered  note,  and  tossed 
it  over  the  wall. 

But  the  paper  fell  into  the  hands,  not 
of  Catalina,  but  of  the  little  red-haired 
man  who  had  described  himself  as  her 
grandfather.  Instantly  he  appeared  upon 
the  wall,  still  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his 
red  locks  upstanding. 

"  Who  threw  this  over  ?  "  he  demanded 
abruptly. 

Nick  looked  at  me.     I  looked  at  Nick. 

"I  did,"  he  answered,  his  face  very  red. 

"  So  you  write  verses  ?  " 

I  looked  at  Nick.     He  looked  at  me. 

"I  wrote  the  verses,"  I  said,  rather 
tremulously,  for  I  thought  the  little  red- 
haired  man,  Catalina's  grandfather,  was 
in  a  passion. 

"  What,  you  ?  "  he  cried,  "  a  poet  in  a 
pinafore !  "  And  he  broke  out  into  a 
noisy,  jovial  laugh.  There  was  something 
infectious  about  it.  We  all  laughed 
merrily. 

"  But  no  more  verses,  or  put  them  from 
you  as  you  grow  older,  as  you  put  away 
toys  you  have  long  done  with.  Don't 
become  a  verse-maker  by  profession.  Don't 


sing  when  you  can  speak.  Run  after 
reason,  not  rhyme.  The  time  for  poetry 
has  past,  if  there  ever  was  such  a  time. 
This  is  the  age  of  prose,  of  strong,  blunt, 
rude  prose,  with  no  mistake  about  it ;  no 
nonsense ;  no  jingling,  and  tinkling,  and 
tingling  ;  but  sound,  sledge-hammer,  com- 
mon sense.  Every  word  a  blow  that  hits 
home  and  makes  itself  felt  upon  someone. 
For  we  live  in  desperate  times,  desperate 
times.  We  need  to  bare  our  arms,  and 
gird  our  loins  for  the  coming  struggle. 
For  poets,  they  may  come  hereafter  if  they 
will,  there  may  be  room  for  them  then; 
they  sing  of  achievements,  they  are  for  ever 
looking  back  ;  let  us  give  them  something 
to  sing  about.  But  they  are  useless  in 
the  van  of  conflict ;  their  place  is  in  the 
rear,  with  the  women  and  children.  For 
the  Muses  are  but  women,  you  know — old 
women,  too — old  as  the  hills.  We  want 
men ;  that's  the  want  of  the  age ;  men 
with  brains  and  muscles,  who,  when 
the  proper  hour  arrives  and  the  right 
word  is  spoken,  will  bring  out  their  guns 
or  their  pikes,  and  descend  into  the  streets 
to  fight  for  the  good  cause !  But,  to  be 
sure,  you  are  but  a  boy  at  present,  and 
not  a  very  large  boy  either." 

He  surveyed  me  rather  comically,  and 
paused  as  though  for  reflection,  while  he 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair  and  com- 
pelled it  to  stand  still  more  erect,  until  his 
head  resembled  in  outline  somewhat  the 
sculptured  flames  surmounting  the  Monu- 
ment upon  Fish-street-hill.  He  was  of  a 
sandy,  speckled  complexion,  with  insignifi- 
cant features,  light  blue  eyes,  colourless 
lashes  and  eyebrows.  But  he  seemed  to 
have  power  of  inflating  himself  and  acquir- 
ing, at  will,  grander  dimensions.  As  he 
spoke,  he  wrought  himself  into  a  strangely 
emotional  condition ;  the  veins  on  his 
forehead  swelled ;  he  rocked  and  swayed 
about  incessantly,  waving  his  arms  aloft, 
as  though  he  sought  by  excessive  and  ex- 
travagant motion  to  prevent  any  distinct 
idea  of  his  limited  proportions,  preferring, 
as  it  were,  to  present  a  blurred  outline  to 
general  regard. 

I  noted  that  he  now  addressed  himself 
exclusively  to  me,  ignoring  the  pre- 
sence of  Nick  completely.  My  sense  of 
justice  was  satisfied  by  this  preference. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  clear  that  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  verse-making  corre- 
sponded rather  with  Nick's  than  with 
mine.     Presently  he  resumed : 

"  They're  not  so  bad,  you  know — these 
lines — not   so  very   bad.     I   daresay  the 
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little  one  will  like  them.  It's  some- 
thing to  have  a  poet  writing  ahout  one, 
although  one's  only  a  little  girl  in  a  short 
frock,  and  he  a  child  in  pinafore.  You 
must  come  in  to  tea,  my  boy,  and  see 
Lina  and  have  a  chat  with  me,  if  your 
father  has  no  objection.  We'll  be  friends, 
and  you  must  help  me  to  pet  Lina  and 
make  her  happy.  Poor  little  soul !  Let 
me  see,  you're  Basil,  and  the  other  boy's 
Nick.  I  shall  remember  that.  Good-bye, 
Basil ;  we're  to  be  friends ;  bear  that  in 
mind.  Good-bye.  My  name's  Lucius 
Grisdale.  Don't  forget  it.  It's  a  name  that 
will  be  memorable  one  of  these  fine  days." 
With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  vanished 
from  his  position  on  the  wall. 


CONGRESSES  AND  CONFERENCES. 

IN  TWO  PAKTS.      PART   I. 

It  is  possibly  a  sign  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age  that  the  Conference  now  sitting 
at  Constantinople  should  precede  a  pro- 
bable, instead  of  succeeding  an  accom- 
plished, European  war.  It  is  almost  a 
novelty  to  talk  first  and  fight  afterwards. 
It  is  an  inversion  of  that  natural  order 
of  thing3  which,  with  few  exceptions, 
has  prevailed  throughout  modern  history. 
Congresses  are,  as  Professor  Durchschlag 
points  out,  the  legitimate  outcome  and 
natural  expression  of  great  struggles, 
arrived  at  after  sword  and  gun  have 
done  their  work,  and  mankind,  exhausted 
with  the  work  and  cost  of  slaughter, 
sit  down  in  the  vain  hope  of  framing 
their  thoughts  in  cosmic  fashion.  "Man," 
writes  the  professor  in  the  twenty-eighth 
volume  of  his  Preliminary  Dissertation 
on  the  Philosophic  ;  Study  of  History, 
"is  a  prompt-to-fight  but  slow-to-reason 
creature.  Bull-like  he  rushes  into  combat, 
and  retires  not  till  he  is  sorely  butted 
and  battered,  and  then  is  ofttimes  glad  to 
have  a  corner  of  the  field  that  he  once 
aspired  to  rule  over  as  absolute  king. 
When  everything  is  burnt  and  destroyed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  quarrel,  mayhap, 
got  rid  of  forever  by  dint  of  steel  or  lead, 
then  weary  man,  remembering  that  bread 
and  cheese,  as  well  as  powder  and  shot, 
have  a  place  in  the  economy  of  things 
extant,  sits  down  and  does  exactly  what 
he  might  have  done  before  fighting.  He 
talks,  but  in  a  lower  tone  than  of  old — 
voice  pitched,  as  it  were,  in  a  minor  key, 
reduced  thereto  by  sulphurous  fumes,  and 
the  ague,  and  asthma  of  hard- fought  cam- 
paigns."    So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  follow 


Herr  Durchschlag,  he  thinks  but  little  of 
the  Conference  at  Constantinople  —  in- 
clining to  the  view  that  the  air  is  charged 
with  thunder,  and  that  until  the  storm 
bursts  and  the  electricity  is  dispersed,  the 
atmosphere  is  unfavourable  to  the  "rational 
out-thinking  of  the  Actual  and  the 
Possible." 

How  far  the  professor's  view  of  the 
present  is  justified  by  the  experience  of 
the  past  may,  perhaps,  best  be  estimated 
by  a  glance  at  the  famous  Conferences  and 
Congresses  of  bygone  times. 

Far  away  in  the  "  mirk  "  of  early  Scottish 
history — the  said  "  mirk  "  here  and  there 
illumined  by  the  ruddy  glare  of  burning 
homesteads — it  is  possible  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  very  noteworthy  conference.  The 
scene  is  the  church  of  the  Minorites,  or  Grey 
Friars,  in  the  old  town  of  Dumfries.  Two 
great  barons — Norman  both  of  them  by 
blood,  but  Scottish  by  location — meet,  under 
solemn  oaths  to  keep  the  peace  and  treat 
in  good  faith  with  each  other.  But  one 
at  least  is  full  of  guile.  John  Comyn, 
Lord  of  Badenoch,  one  of  the  claimants 
for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  is  but  little 
pleased  to  meet  Robert  Bruce  face  to 
face.  He  had  thought  to  lay  him  by  the 
heels  in  London ;  but  Bruce,  with  only 
two  followers,  has  escaped,  on  horses  shod 
the  reverse  way  to  baffle  possible  trackers 
over  the  snow.  Straight  through  Eng- 
land and  the  wild  border,  the  Bruce  has 
ridden  hard  till  at  Dumfries — it  being 
Session  time — he  meets  his  rival  in  the 
church,  where,  over  sacred  relics,  due 
conference  wiN  be  held  as  to  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  Scottish  crown.  There 
is  distrust  on  both  sides.  On  the  snow,  at 
the  opposite  doors  of  the  church,  mail-clad 
knights,  of  equal  number  on  either  side, 
stamp  impatiently  on  the  snow,  while  the 
two  chiefs  meet  at  the  high  altar  within. 
Presently  one  door  is  flung  open  and  Bruce 
appears,  his  visage  ghastly,  his  dagger  wet. 
There  is  cause  enough  and  to  spare  for  the 
scared  look  of  the  Bruce  ;  for  this  morn- 
ing's work  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  murder — 
a  bagatelle  in  the  year  1306  ! — but  of  sacri- 
lege. His  comrades  ask  him  what  is  amiss. 
Bruce  mutters  that  there  is  something  much 
amiss,  and  adds,  with  true  North-country 
caution,  "  I  doubt  I  have  slain  the  Comyn." 
Now  there  is  among  his  friends  a  sturdy 
man  of  the  sort  that  make  history — one 
Kilpatrick,  or  Kirkpatrick.  This  gen- 
tleman, on  hearing  the  "doubt  "  of  Bruce, 
declares  that  on  such  matters  there  should 
be  no  doubt  whatever,  and,  winding  up 
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his  remarks  with  the  memorable  words 
"I  mak  sikar" — I  make  sure  or  secure 
— returns  into  the  church,  and  falls  upon 
the  Comyn  that  he  dies.  Moreover,  blood 
being  up  as  well  as  spilt,  the  Bruce's 
following  fell  upon  the  Comyns  and  slew 
them  right  and  left — a  notable  exploit,  the 
sign  whereof  is  proudly  borne  even  unto 
this  day.  The  crest  of  the  Kirkpatricks 
of  Closeburn  is,  "  a  hand  with  a  dagger 
erect,  in  pale,  dropping  blood,"  and  their 
motto  yet  abides,  "  I  mak  sikar."  A  very 
gentle,  pious  lady  —  Eugenie,  sometime 
Empress  of  the  French — is  a  descendant 
of  the  Kirkpatricks,  and  could  wear  their 
dreadful  crest,  if  she  cared  for  it. 

French  history  supplies  another  curious 
Conference,  which  supplied  the  closing  scene 
of  onedrama,  and  the  opening  one  of  another. 
That  gay  and  gallant  prince,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  had,  while  on  excellent  terms  with 
his  "  cousin  "  of  Burgundy,  John  the  Fear- 
less, heedlessly,  as  Brantome  puts  it,  left 
him  in  a  particular  private  room  of  his 
own  in  Paris,  in  which  was  an  open  cabinet. 
Jean-sans-peur,  not  overburdened  with  deli- 
cacy, pried  into  the  cabinet,  and  found  there 
— the  portrait  and  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  his 
own  wife.  The  consequence  of  this  un- 
pleasant discovery  was  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  slain  shortly  after  by  an  am- 
buscade near  the  Port  St.  Denis.  Now  a 
certain  gentleman  of  Brittany,  one  Tan- 
neguy  Dnchatel,  swore  a  great  oath  that 
he  would  be  avenged  on  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  for  the  murder  of  his  master. 
Getting  no  immediate  opportunity,  Tan- 
neguy  bided  his  time  until  the  Conference 
at  the  Bridge  of  Liontereau,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Seine  and  Yonne.  The  Dauphin 
— afterwards  Charles  the  Seventh — had 
agreed  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  was  anxious  to  get  both  him  and  his 
father  into  his  power,  and,  after  many 
preliminary  negotiations,  the  interview  was 
at  last  arranged.  Across  the  river  ran 
the  long  bridge,  commanded  by  cannon 
from  the  side  occupied  by  the  Dauphin's 
troops.  Special  agreement  had  been  made 
as  to  barriers  and  other  impediments,  to  pre- 
vent the  actors  in  this  famous  Conference 
from  flying  at  each  others' throats.  The  con- 
ditions were,  however,  insufficiently  fulfilled, 
for  a  long,  tortuous  gallery  of  wood  had 
been  constructed,  but  without  the  barriers 
stipulated  for  on  both  sides.  The  fearless 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  entreated  by  his 
friends  not  to  venture  on  the  interview  ; 
but  the  doughty  warrior — incited  thereto, 
moreover,  by  the  Lady  of  Giac,  suk-idised, 


it  is  supposed,  by  the  opposite  party — 
insisted  on  taking  the  risk.  Attended  by 
one  gentleman  only,  the  brother  of  the 
Captal  de  Bach,  he  advanced  into  the 
narrow  gallery,  to  his  death ;  for  no  sooner 
did  he  kneel  to  the  Dauphin  and  implore 
him  to  join  his  fortunes  with  those  of  Bur- 
gundy, than  Tanneguy  Duchatel  struck 
him  down  with  an  axe.  There  were  shouts 
and  yells  for  vengeance  on  the  Bur- 
gnndian  side  ;  but  the  royal  cannon  com- 
manded the  bridge,  and  the  Conference 
of  the  Bridge  of  Montereau  was  over. 

This  vile  victory  helped  the  cause  of  the 
French  king  but  little,  for,  within  a  year,  he 
was  compelled  to  cede  his  daughter  to  our 
Henry  the  Fifth — that  "  implacable  hunter 
of  men,"  who,  when  asked  concerning  the 
jousts  which  should  follow  the  marriage- 
feast,  told  his  followers  that  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  wedding  he  should  be  at  the 
siege  of  Sens,  where  everyone  might  joust 
to  his  heart's  content. 

From  the  Bridge  of  Montereau,  in  1419, 
to  the  Conference  of  Peronne,  in  1468,  is 
a  wide  leap — not  in  time,  but  in  circum- 
stance. In  the  latter  year  Louis  the 
Eleventh  is  already  an  absolute  monarch, 
saving  only  his  vassal  of  Brittany  and  his 
almost  rival,  Charles  the  Rash,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  There  are  weighty  matters  to 
discuss  between  the  king  and  the  duke — 
matters  so  weighty,  that  the  supposed 
cowardly,  puny  wretch  of  Casimir  De- 
lavigne's  play  actually  throws  his  person 
into  the  power  of  his  adversary.  But  he 
confides  in  the  loyalty  of  his  guardian  host, 
the  rash  but  loyal  Burgundian,  and  the 
famous  Conference  of  Peronne  takes  place. 
The  Savoyards,  enemies  of  the  French 
king,  are  there ;  but,  for  once,  wit  prevails 
over  force,  and  the  high-contracting  parties 
take  Liege  together,  and  depart  to  their 
several  strongholds — the  lion  very  shortly 
to  be  devoured  by  the  fox. 

Next  in  the  order  of  conferences  comes 
on  the  scene  English  Harry — Mr.  Froude's 
hero,  the  demolisher  of  monasteries,  the 
beheader  of  wives.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1520, 
begins  the  Conference  of  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  to  attend  which  everyone 
has  sold  lands  and  beeves,  that  he  may  make 
a  brave  show,  and  carry  off  ihe  victory  in 
the  "  duel  of  expense."  To  this  gorgeous 
entertainment  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  bring  no  queens.  Katharine  of 
Aragon  sits  sadly  in  her  chamber  among 
her  handmaidens,  whom  she  seeks  to  teach 
the  new  lacis-work  ;  and  poor  sickly  Queen 
Claude  stays  quietly  at  home,  while  her 
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lord,  the  strange-looking  man — all  nose 
and  eyebrows  —  flaunts  it  gaily  with. 
Madame  de  Chateaubriant.  Almost  as 
remarkable  as  the  chief  actors  in  the  show, 
which  begins  with  a  pageant  but  ends  ill 
in  a  wrestling-match,  are  two  famous 
figures  of  the  time.  One  is  a  dark, 
saturnine  man,  with  Italian  face — half  of 
him  a  Gonzaga — the  Constable  of  Bourbon, 
bearing  the  sword  of  France,  concerning 
whom  Henry  remarks  to  Francis  :  "If  I 
had  such  a  subject,  I  should  have  his  head 
off  his  shoulders."  The  other  is  a  slim, 
delicate  girl— yet  in  her  teens — gentle  Mis- 
tress Anne  Boleyn,  the  traces  of  whose 
work  in  undoing  her  own  life,  and  making 
English  history,  yet  endure  in  marks  in- 
delible. Of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
— considered  as  a  conference — no  trace 
remains,  save  the  memory  of  the  war  of 
two  hundred  years  which  succeeded  it. 

During  those  troublous  times  occurred 
many  momentous  meetings,  notably,  that 
famous  one  in  1568,  between  Catherine 
de  Medicis  and  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  at 
which,  so  it  is  said,  the  still  more  notable 
Conference  in  Paris — a  few  days  before  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572 — was  decided 
on.  This  famous  meeting  was  the  last  at 
which  blood  was  actually  shed  ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  was  less  a  conference  than 
the  culminating  act  of  a  prodigious  conspi- 
racy. With  it  the  series  of  sanguinary  con- 
gresses dies  out,  and  that  of  full-bottomed 
wigs,  hair-powder,  and  questions  of  pre- 
cedence comes  in. 

In  the  National  Gallery  is  a  well-known 
picture,  painted  by  Gerard  Terburg,  whose 
jovial  countenance  smiles  from  one  corner 
on  a  grave  assemblage  of  high-con- 
tracting plenipotentiaries.  It  represents 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, in  the  town-house  of  Minister. 
This  Treaty  of  Westphalia  was  the  work 
of  a  congress  of  extinct  volcanoes.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War  had  burnt  itself  so 
thoroughly  out,  that  even  religious  fervour 
was  cooled  down  by  misery  and  suffering. 
Not  till  1648 — and  after  four  years  of  con- 
ference— would  the  still  haughty  Spaniard 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  the  State  of  Holland,  repre- 
sented by  the  burly  De  Pauw,  who  took 
very  particular  care  of  his  own  marvellous 
country.  Everybody  was  worn  out  but 
the  indomitable  Dutch,  who,  having  prac- 
tically thrashed  Spain  forty  years  before, 
were  yet  glad  enough  to  be  formally 
acknowledged,  and  to  seize  such  waifs 
and  strays  of  territory  as  were  lying  loose 


on  the  confines  of  the  so-called  Great 
Powers.  While  De  Pauw  represented 
Holland,  Avaux  came  on  the  part  of 
France ;  Salvenius,  on  that  of  Sweden ;  and 
Trautmann,  on  that  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  At  this  famous  Congress  we  find 
the  independence  of  Holland  and  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  Empire  formally  recog- 
nised, and  the  independence  of  Switzerland 
guaranteed.  In  actual  fact,  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  marks  the 
disintegration  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  thenceforth  existed  merely  in  name. 
Every  sovereign  prince  of  any  importance 
acquired  the  right  of  doing  as  he  pleased — 
a  right  most  scandalously  abused,  by-the- 
way — and  the  ancient  empire  passed  away 
into  the  fictions  of  a  bygone  age. 

There  was  also  a  Congress  at  Nimeguen, 
from  1676  to  1679,  but  little  was  effected 
there,  war  raging  all  the  while ;  and  a 
famous  conference  took  place  a  little  later, 
in  1697,  at  Ryswick,  in  Holland.  Another 
long  duel  had  been  fought  out,  that 
between  the  Grand  Monarque  and  our 
own  Dutch  William ;  and  the  extinct 
volcanoes  again  met  in  council.  It 
was  a  weighty  affair.  There  was  a  long 
dispute  as  to  where  it  should  be  held. 
The  emperor  proposed  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
but  the  French  objected,  and  proposed  the 
Hague.  It  would  be  bootless  to  speculate 
on  the  shaking  of  wigs,  the  taking  of 
snuff,  and  the  fingering  of  Mechlin  lace 
cravats  which  accompanied  the  settlement 
of  this  awful  difficulty.  The  question  was 
not  the  "what,"  but  the  "  where  "  and  the 
"  how  "  such  awful  personages  were  to  be 
brought  together,  and  intelligence  looked 
blankly  on  the  tremendous  problem. 

At  last,  it  was  solved  by  an  ingenious  com- 
promise. It  was  decided  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Allied  Powers  should  meet  at  the 
Hague,  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
take  up  their  abode  five  miles  off,  at  Delft. 
To  the  crockery  town  went  Harlay,  most 
skilful  of  French  international  lawyers, 
Crecy  and  de  Cailleres,  and,  with  them, 
the  latest  fashions  of  Paris — somewhat 
subdued  and  severe,  for  the  great  king 
was  on  his  last  legs,  and  much  given  to 
piety.  At  the  Hague  were  the  English 
lords,  Pembroke  and  Villiers;  and  with 
them  went  a  person  whose  name,  nowa- 
days, is  better  known  than  theirs — one 
Mr.  Matthew  Prior,  the  nephew  of  a 
tavern-keeper  at  Charing-cross,  the  protege 
of  Lord  Dorset,  who  took  him  away  from 
the  tap  to  make  him  a  Cambridge  scholar, 
an  elegant  poet,  and  a  genial  gentleman. 
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At  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Legation 
came  Count  Kaunitz — of  the  Spanish, 
Don  Francisco  Bernardo  de  Quiros. 

Halfway  between  Delft  and  the  Hague, 
near  the  village  of  Ryswick,  there  stood — 
in  a  rectangular  garden,  which  was  bounded 
by  straight  canals,  and  divided  into  formal 
roads,  melon^beds,  and  flower-beds — a  seat 
of  the  Princes  of  Orange.  "  The  house," 
says  Lord  Macanlay,  "  seemed  to  have  been 
built  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of 
such  a  set  of  diplomatists  as  were  to  meet 
there.  In  the  centre  was  a  large  hall, 
painted  by  Honthorst.  On  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left  were  wings  exactly  cor- 
responding to  each  other.  Each  wing  was 
accessible  by  its  own  bridge,  its  own 
gate,  and  its  own  avenue.  One  wing  was 
assigned  to  the  Allies;  the  other,  to  the 
French ;  the  hall  in  the  centre,  to  the 
mediator,"  Lilienroth,  the  representative 
of  Charles  the  Eleventh,  king  of  Sweden. 
The  absurdities  of  this  famous  Congress 
have  been  drawn  with  so  truthful  a  hand 
by  Macaulay,  that  the  picture  resembles  a 
caricature ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the 
year  1697  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  best 
period  of  etiquette — Brussels  lace,  snuff, 
red  heels,  and  three-storied  periwigs. 

"  Some  preliminary  questions  of  etiquette 
were,  not  without  difficulty,  adjusted," 
continues  Lord  Macaulay's  account  of 
these  wonderful  transactions ;  "  and  at 
length,  on  the  9th  of  May,  many  coaches- 
and-six,  attended  by  harbingers,  footmen, 
and  pages,  approached  the  mansion  by 
different  roads.  The  Swedish  minister 
alighted  at  the  grand  entrance.  The  pro- 
cession from  the  Hague  came  up  the  side 
alley  on  the  left.  At  the  first  meeting,  the 
full  powers  of  the  representatives  of  the 
belligerent  governments  were  delivered  to 
the  mediator.  At  the  second  meeting, 
forty-eight  hours*' later,  the  mediator  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  exchanging  these 
full  powers.  Then  several  meetings  were 
spent  in  settling  how  many  carriages,  how 
many  horses,  how  many  lackeys,  how 
many  pages,  each  minister  should  be  en- 
titled to  bring  to  Ryswick  ;  whether  the 
serving-men  should  carry  canes  ;  whether 
they  should  wear  swords ;  whether  they 
should  have  pistols  in  their  holsters  ;  who 
should  take  the  upper-hand  in  the  public 
walks  ;  and  whose  carriage  should  break 
the  way  in  the  streets.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  mediator  would  have  to  mediate 
not  only  between  the  Coalition  and  the 
French,  but  also  between  the  different 
members  of  the  Coalition.     The  Imperial 


ambassadors  claimed  a  right  to  sit  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  The  Spanish  am- 
bassador would  not  admit  thi3  pretension, 
and  tried  to  thrust  himself  in  between  two 
of  them.  The  Imperial  ambassaflors  re- 
fused to  call  the  ambassadors  of  electors 
and  commonwealths  by  the  title  of  excel- 
lency. "  If  I  am  not  called  excellency," 
said  the  minister  of  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denberg,  "my  master  will  withdraw  his 
troops  from  Hungary."  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  insisted  on  having  a  room 
to  themselves  in  the  building,  and  on 
having  a  special  place  assigned  to  their 
carriages  in  the  court.  All  the  other 
ministers  of  the  confederacy  pronounced 
this  a  most  unjustifiable  demand,  and  a 
whole  sitting  was  wasted  in  this  childish 
dispute.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
allies  who  were  so  punctilious  in  their 
dealings  with  each  other  were  not  likely 
to  be  very  easy  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  common  enemy.  The  chief  business 
of  Harlay  and  Kaunitz  was  to  watch  each 
other's  legs.  Neither  of  them  thought  it 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
which  he  served,  to  advance  towards  the 
other  faster  than  the  other  advanced 
towards  him.  If,  therefore,  one  of  them 
perceived  that  he  had  inadvertently  stepped 
forward  too  quick,  he  went  back  to  the  door, 
and  the  stately  minuet  began  again.  The 
ministers  of  Louis  drew  up  a  paper  in  their 
own  language.  The  German  statesmen 
protested  against  this  innovation,  this 
insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  this  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  independent  nations,  and  would  not 
know  anything  about  the  paper  till  it  had 
been  translated  from  good  French  into 
bad  Latin.  In  the  middle  of  April  it  was 
known  to  everybody  at  the  Hague  that 
Charles  the  Eleventh,  king  of  Sweden, 
was  dead,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  his 
son ;  but  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that 
any  of  the  assembled  envoys  should  appear 
to  be  acquainted  with  this  fact,  till  Lilien- 
roth had  made  a  formal  announcement. 
It  was  not  less  contrary  to  etiquette  that 
Lilienroth  should  make  such  an  announce- 
ment till  his  equipages  and  his  household 
had  been  put  into  mourning ;  and  some 
weeks  elapsed  before  his  coachmakers  and 
tailors  had  completed  their  task.  At  length, 
on  June  12th,  he  came  to  Ryswick  in  a 
carriage  lined  with  black,  and  attended  by 
servants  in  black  liveries,  and  then,  in 
full  congress,  proclaimed  that  it  had 
pleased  God  to  take  to  himself  the  most 
puissant  King  Charles  the  Eleventh.     All 
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the  ambassadors  then  condoled  with  him 
on  the  sad  and  unexpected  news,  and  went 
home  to  pat  off  their  embroidery  and  to 
dress  themselves  in  the  garb  of  sorrow. 
In  such  solemn  trifling  week  after  week 
passed  away." 

While  this  mummery  was  going  on, 
William  the  Dutchman  grew  impatient, 
and  opened  a  separate  negotiation.  Port- 
land and  Boufflers — soldiers  both — met 
near  Hal,  a  town  some  ten  miles  from 
Brussels.  Walking  up  and  down  in  an 
orchard,  the  amateur  diplomatists  got 
through  more  real  work  in  a  couple  of 
hours  than  the  professors  had  accom- 
plished in  as  many  months.  When  the 
news  reached  Ryswick,  Harlay,  the  French 
ambassador,  saw  the  fun  of  the  thing  at 
once,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  is  curious  that 
while  the  ambassadors  are  making  war, 
the  generals  should  be  making  peace !  " 
and  peace  was  actually  signed  at  Ryswick 
on  the  10th  of  September.  But  not  with- 
out fresh  difficulties.  Three  treaties  were 
to  be  signed ;  and  there  was  a  long  dis- 
pute on  the  momentous  question  which 
should  be  signed  first,  and  "  day  was 
breaking  before  all  the  instruments  had 
been  executed.  Then  the  plenipotentiaries, 
with  many  bows,  congratulated  each  other 
on  having  had  the  honour  of  contributing 
to  so  great  a  work." 

The  rejoicings  that  followed  the  an- 
nouncement of  peace  were  natural,  but 
premature ;  for,  hardly  was  the  ink  well 
dry  on  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  than  the  dis- 
puted Spanish  succession  plunged  Europe 
into  the  war  in  which  Marlborough  and 
Peterborough  reaped  their  brightest  laurels ; 
a  struggle  finally  brought  to  a  close  by 
another  congress — that  of  Utrecht.  Early 
in  January,  1712,  Queen  Anne,  being  ill 
with  the  gout  and  unable  to  open  Parlia- 
ment in  person,  sent  her  communication  as 
a  message  to  both  Houses.  It  was  mainly 
to  announce  that  the  congress  was  on  the 
point  of  opening,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
plenipotentiaries  had  already  arrived  at 
Utrecht.  These  were  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  (Lord  Privy  Seal), 
who  appeared  at  Utrecht  "in  a  black  velvet 
gown  adorned  with  gold  loops,  with  a  long 
train  borne  up  by  two  pages  in  ash-coloured 
coats,  laced  with  silver  orris,  and  waist- 
coats of  green  velvet."  France  had  sent 
the  Marechal  d'Huxelles,  the  Abbe  de 
Polignac,  and  M.  Mesnager ;  while  M. 
Buys  was  the  principal  negotiator  on  the 
part  of  Holland,  and  the  Marquis  de  Borgo 
on  the  part  of  Savoy.     The  ambassadors 


began  in  the  approved  style.  It  had  been 
hoped  that  business  would  commence  in 
mid  January,  but  so  much  time  was  con- 
sumed "  in  visits  of  ceremony  and  regu- 
lations of  forms,"  that  the  first  conference 
was  not  held  until  the  29th  of  that  month. 
The  business  of  the  congress  was  weighty 
enough.  It  had  seemed  good  to  William 
the  Third  in  his  last  years  to  strike  one 
more  blow  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  to  oust,  if  possible,  his  grandson  from 
the  throne  of  Spain.  That  a  Bourbon 
should,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the 
wretched  creature  who  closed  the  line  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  and  justify  the  saying  of  the  proud 
old  French  king,  "  The  Pyrenees  exist  no 
more  "  (never  said  by  Louis,  by-the-way), 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Dutchman. 
Hence  the  Grand  Alliance  and  all  that  had 
come  of  it — glory  to  England  certainly  in 
plenty,  and  prosperity  too,  money  and 
honour,  wit  and  elegance.  What  would 
the  period  of  Anne  have  been  without 
Almanza,  Ramillies,  and  Blenheim,  the  latter 
supplying  the  necessary  opportunity  for  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Addison  to  manufacture 
his  famous  angel  ready  to  "  ride  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm  ?"  But,  except 
for  England,  the  Grand  Alliance  had  effected 
very  little,  and  to  the  mind  of  some  dull 
people  might  as  well  have  acquiesced  in  the 
Spanish  Bourbon  from  the  first.  All  that 
had  been  done  to  lay  the  spectre,  which 
had  affrighted  Europe,  of  France  and 
Spain  united  under  one  crown,  was  to 
induce  the  French  ambassadors  at  Utrecht 
to  propose  that  things  should  remain  as 
they  were ;  that  fortresses  and  territory 
should  be  restored ;  and  that  Philip  of 
Anjou  was  to  continue  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies ;  but  that,  as  the  late  Earl 
Stanhope  put  it,  "  measures  were  to  be 
concerted  to  hinder  the  crowns  of  Spain 
and  France  from  ever  being  united  on  the 
same  head." 

At  first,  events  ran  grievously  against 
the  congress  at  Utrecht.  *  An  epidemic, 
the  most  malignant  form  of  measles, 
not — it  was  said  at  the  time — unaided 
by  poison,  swept  away  the  flower  of  the 
French  royal  family.  First,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  died  Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy, 
the  young  and  charming  dauphiness, 
better  known  as  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 
Nine  days  later  she  was  followed  by  her 
husband,  the  pupil  of  Fenelon  and  the 
rising  hope  of  France.  They  left  two 
sons,  the  Dukes  of  Brittany  and  Anjou — 
the  former  only  five  and  the  latter  only  two 
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years  of  ago.  Both,  fell  ill  of  the  same 
malady  which  had  proved  fatal  to  their 
parents,  and  the  elder  expii"ed  on  the  8th 
of  March.  Thus  had  three  dauphins  gone 
to  the  grave  in  one  year.  The  Duke  of 
Anjou — a  sickly  infant,  whose  life  was  long 
despaired  of,  but  who  lived  to  misrule 
France  for  many  wretched  years  as  Louis 
the  Well-Beloved — was  now  the  only  bar 
between  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  throne  of 
France.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
deemed  unlikely  that  Philip  would  be  in- 
duced to  forego  the  reversion  of  the 
French  crown ;  the  treaty  languished,  and 
the  conferences  at  Utrecht  were  sus- 
pended. Meanwhile,  negotiations  were 
carried  on  outside.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
was  ordered  not  to  act  in  concert  with 
Prince  Eugene  ;  and  the  old  French  king 
tried  all  hi3  influence  to  arrange  the  peace, 
of  which  France  was  desperately  in  want. 
Backwards  and  forwards  rode  couriers 
with  all  kinds  of  propositions,  in  which 
courtiers  and  peoples  were  shuffled  and 
dealt  as  if  they  were  packs  of  cards. 
Prance  made  large  offers  to  England :  "to 
give  up  its  portion  of  the  island  of  St. 
Kitts,  with  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  other  territory  in  North  America." 
Spain  offered  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar, 
the  whole  island  of  Minorca,  "  and  the 
monopoly  in  the  trade  of  negroes  for 
thirty  years."  Negotiating  went  on  con- 
currently with  fighting  and  junketing. 

Bolingbroke  and  Mr.  Matthew  Prior  en- 
joyed themselves  hugely  in  Paris ;  while 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohun 
slew  each  other  in  London.  Perhaps  all 
the  attempts  at  peace  might  have  failed, 
had  not  the  sudden  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Vendome  inclined  the  Spanish  court  to 
peaceful  counsels.  This  great  captain  was 
lost  by  an  unhappy  accident.  Hearing  the 
sea-fish  at  the  village  of  Vinaros  highly 
spoken  of,  he  went  thither,  unattended  by 
any  of  his  officers,  to  pass  some  days  in 
strict  seclusion  and  gorge  himself  at  will. 
He  was  seized  with  a  surfeit,  and,  other 
symptoms  supervening,  he  was  soon  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  actually  died, 
vainly  struggling  with  a  thieving  domestic 
for  the  coverlet  on  his  bed. 

The  new  year,  1713,  found  the  treaty 
very  little  advanced,  and  nothing  would 
have  been  done  but  for  the  "English 
Phoenix "  Bolingbroke,  whose  firmness, 
expressed  in  a  haughty  and  peremptory 
despatch,  at  length  brought  the  solemn 
wigs  together;  and  the  famous  Peace  of 
Utrecht  was  signed  on  the  31st  of  March. 


One  other  noteworthy  congress  occurred 
in  the  Old  World,  then  just  beginning  to 
show  signs  of  disintegration.  It  was  held 
at  Soissons,  for  the  settlement  of  the  eternal 
Spanish  question,  but  proved  a  mere  routine 
of  forms — a  dull  accumulation  of  memorials 
and  counter -memorials,  without  leading 
to  the  settlement  of  one  of  the  points  in 
dispute,  A.o.  1728.  The  only  interesting 
feature  to  Englishmen  in  this  very  dry- 
as-dust  conference  is  the  fact  that  Eng- 
land was  represented  by  William  Stanhope, 
Poyntz,  and  Horace  Walpole;  while  our 
interests  at  the  Hague  were  watched  by 
the  courtly  Chesterfield.  With  a  deep 
bow  we  may  take  our  leave  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Soissons ;  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  kind  we  shall  have  occasion  to  visit 
will  be  one  held  amid  the  crash  of  falling 
kingdoms,  the  roar  of  artillery,  and  the 
rattle  of  sabres  which  ushered  in  the  New 
Time. 


MASTER  HORNER'S  PIE. 


When  young  Mr.  Horner  sat  in  a  corner, 
eating  a  Christmas-pie,  he  was  not  aware 
how  many  curious  and  interesting  questions 
might  be  raised  concerning  that  favourite 
dish ;  how  many  are  the  historical  connec- 
tions between  that  and  other  substantial 
luxuries,  which  are  placed  upon  the  dinner- 
table  at  the  "  festive  season."  When  he 
put  in  his  thumb,  and  pulled  out  a  plum, 
he  adopted  rather  an  untidy  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, certainly  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  good  breeding  laid  down  in  the  Boke  of 
Curtasye.  This  curious  tract,  supposed  to 
be  not  less  than  five  hundred  years  old,  was 
ferreted  out  by  Mr.  Halliwell  from  among 
the  Sloane  Manuscripts,  and  printed  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  Percy  Society's  publi- 
cations. Two  lines  in  this  versified  bock 
of  etiquette  propound  the  rule : 

Dip  not  thi  thombe  thi  drynke  into ; 
Thou  art  uncurtasye  yf  tliou  hit  do. 

To  dip  the  thumb  into  a  Christmas-pie  was 
quite  as  bad  as  to  dip  it  into  one's  cup  or 
tankard,  as  all  must  admit.  To  pull  out  a 
plum  was  the  best  part  of  Master  Horner's 
proceeding,  inasmuch  that  plums  are  thus 
shown  to  have  been  among  the  ingredients 
of  his  pie. 

Plum-pudding,  plum-porridge,  Christ- 
mas-pie, mince- pie  —  what  relation  *have 
they  borne  one  to  another  in  past  periods 
of  our  national  history  ?  We  shall  find 
this  a  question  not  unworthy  of  attention. 
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A  French  writer,  humorously  bantering 
•us  on  our  praises  of  plum-pudding,  de- 
clares his  belief  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Greek  dish,  which  we  have  borrowed.  He 
notices  the  description  given  by  Pollux, 
in  his  Onomasticon,  of  the  dish  called 
"  thrion;"  and  adds,  "I  can  only  see  cur- 
rants as  an  English  addition  to  the  Greek 
compound.  The  addition  may  have  been 
intended  as  a  delicate  compliment  to  the 
Greeks,  Corinth  being  one  of  their  famous 
cities."  (The  French  name  for  our  dry  cur- 
rants is  "  raisins  de  Corinthe.")  "  Should 
we  not  revive  the  old  name  of  thrion  for 
it  ?  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  wound 
the  consciences  of  English  cooks  and 
housewives,  or  be  regarded  as  a  casus 
belli."  As  this  Frenchman  would  give 
the  honours  of  plum -pudding  to  the 
ancient  Greeks,  so  did  an  English  writer 
of  the  last  century  look  to  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  East  as  the  unconscious  authors  of 
mince-pie.  "  May  not  the  minced-pie,  a 
compound  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
the  East,  have  in  view  the  offerings  made 
by  the  Wise  Men,  when  they  came  from  afar 
to  worship,  bringing  spices,  &c.  ?" 

In  England,  December-pie,  Christmas- 
pie,  mince-pie,  spice-broth,  and  plum-por- 
ridge are  mentioned  at  earlier  dates  than 
plum-pudding ;  but  the  lines  of  separation 
between  them  are  by  no  means  clearly 
marked.  At  one  time  Christmas-pie  was 
a  mixture  of  meat,  eggs,  raisins,  and  spice. 
The  late  Dr.  Rimbault  held  an  opinion 
that,  in  old  England,  porridge  had  nearly 
the  meaning  of  modern  pudding,  while 
pudding  was  something  akin  to  our  force- 
meat, such  as  black-pudding,  &c.  The 
country  dish  known  as  "  furmety  "  was,  for 
aught  we  know,  the  forerunner  of  plum- 
porridge  ;  as  it  consisted  of  wheat  grains 
boiled  in  sweet  milk,  sugared,  and  spiced  ; 
in  an  additionally  savory  form,  at  Christ- 
mas, it  also  contained  milk  of  almonds  and 
yolk  of  eggs.  Easy  from  this  is  the  tran- 
sition to  a  dish  containing  also  the  dried 
fruits  of  the  East,  such  as  we  now  know 
as  plums  and  currants. 

We  have  the  means  of  learning  some- 
thing definite  concerning  mince-pies  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  for  Sir 
Roger  Twysden's  writings  contain  the 
following  receipt :  "  To  make  mynce-pyes. 
Take  a  phillet  of  veale,  or  a  leag  of 
mutton ;  and  when  it  is  parboyled,  shred 
it  very  smalle.  Then  put  to  it  three 
pound  of  beife,  shred  likewise  very  smalle ; 
then  put  to  it  three  pound  of  Corinthes 
well  washt  and  pickt,  and  one  pound  of 


sugar  beaten ;  of  nutmegs  and  synnamon 
each  one  ounce.  So  put  them  in  coffins 
or  pyes,  and  bake  them.  You  must  lay 
some  of  the  Corinthes  at  toppe  of  ye  meat, 
when  they  be  made,  and  must  not  there- 
fore mingle  them  all  with  the  rest."  This 
description  gives  us  some  curious  items  of 
information.  The  meat  and  the  spice  are 
larger  in  proportion,  and  the  fruit  smaller, 
than  in  modern  mince-pies.  Indeed,  the 
meat  is  sometimes  wholly  omitted  in  our 
cheap  and  imperfect  imitations  ;  and  then 
the  name  is  a  misnomer,  for  mince  im- 
plies minced  meat.  The  coffin  shape,  men- 
tioned by  Twysden,  is  not  now  familiar  to 
us.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
old  times,  the  form  was  symbolic  of  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem;  and  that  the 
Christmas-pie,  whether  mince  or  not,  had 
a  religious  as  well  as  a  gastronomic  as- 
sociation with  this  particular  season. 

In  the  later  years  of  Charles's  reign,  and 
during  the  Commonwealth,  the  Puritans 
opposed  many  Christmas  customs,  simply 
from  antagonism  to  the  Church  and  King 
party.  Mince-pie  and  plum-porridge  were 
denounced  at  Christmas,  although  sanc- 
tioned at  other  seasons  of  the  year ;  and 
the  term  Christmas-pie  was  disowned  in 
any  sense  whatever.  Butler,  in  his  Hudi- 
bras,  did  not  fail  to  hit  this  blot : 

Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defie 
That  which  they  love  most  tenderlie ; 
Quarrel  with  mince-pie,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge. 

No  wonder  that,  after  the  Restoration, 
the  people  were  glad  to  revert  to  many 
of  the  old  customs.  A  ballad  of  fifteen 
verses  became  popular,  under  the  title 
Old  Christmas  Revived, .  or  Hospitality 
Restored.  One  verse  we  will  give,  because 
it  shows  that  plum-pudding  and  mince- 
pies  were  alike  familiarly  known  at  that 
time : 

All  you  that  to  feasting  and  mirth  are  inclined, 
Come,  here  is  good  news  to  pleasure  your  mind; 
Old  Christmas  is  come  for  to  keep  open  house, 
He  scorns  to  be  guilty  of  starving  a  mouse. 
Then  come,  boys,  and  welcome,  for  dyet  the  chief, 
Plum-pudding,  goose,  capon,  minco't  pies,  and  roast 
beef. 

The  last  two  lines  formed  a  chorus  to 
every  verse.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  that  time,  Christmas-pie  was  not 
necessarily  mince-pie;  for  we  read  of  a 
Christmas-pie  that  was  coffin-shaped,  and 
contained  steaks,  salt,  and  pepper — nearly 
equivalent  to  our  modern  beef- steak  pie, 
except  in  form.  As  to  their  plum- 
pudding,  we  obtain  a  little  insight  through 
Southey's  Omniana,  containing  an  extract 
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from  a  work  published  by  Chevalier 
d'Arvieux,  after  a  visit  to  England  :  "  Their 
pudding  was  detestable.  It  is  a  compound 
of  scraped  biscuit  or  flour,  suet,  currants, 
salt,  and  pepper,  made  into  a  paste, 
wrapped  in  a  cloth,  and  boiled.  It  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  cloth,  and  put  into  a 
plate,  and  some  old  cheese  is  grated  over 
it,  which  gives  it  an  unbearable  odour. 
Leaving  out  the  cheese,  the  thing  itself  is 
not  so  very  bad."  Cheese  with  plum- 
pudding  would,  we  opine,  meet  with  a 
bad  reception  at  our  Christmas  dinners  at 
the  present  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
"  Porridge  with  plums,  and  turkey  with 
the  chine,"  were  mentioned  in  a  book 
by  Dr.  King.  The  two  forms  of  plum- 
delicacies  were  in  use  somewhat  later,  in 
the  time  of  Addison,  who  says,  in  the 
Spectator,  "No  man  of  the  most  rigid 
virtue  gives  offence  by  any  excess  in 
plum-pudding,  or  plum-porridge,  and  that 
because  they  are  the  first  parts  of  the 
dinner  " — a  custom  which  we  certainly  do 
not  generally  follow  in  our  time,  when  we 
wind  up  with  pudding  after  partaking  of 
meat  and  other  viands. 

M.  Misson,  a  Erench  traveller  who  pub- 
lished his  impressions  of  England  in  the 
time  of  George  the  First,  mentions  Christ- 
mas-pie and  plum-porridge  among  the 
dishes  of  which  he  partook.  "  Every 
family  about  Christmas,"  he  tells  us, 
"make  a  famous  pye,  which  they  call 
Christmas-pye.  It  is  a  great  nostrum  ; 
the  composition  a  most  learned  mixture  of 
neat's  tongue,  chicken,  eggs,  sugar,  raisins, 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  various  kinds  of 
spicery,  &c.  .  .  .  Plum-porridge  is  a  sort 
of  soup  with  plums,  which  is  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  pye."  Some  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  this  "  pye  "  are  quite  consistent 
with  those  of  mince-pie ;  the  doubt  is, 
whether  the  meat  was  minced  and  mixed 
up  with  the  plums,  spice,  &c. ;  if  not,  it 
was  a  complicated  meat- pie  rather  than  a 
mince-pie. 

Later  in  the  century,  when  the  pleasant 
essays  in  the  Connoisseur  were  published, 
the  two  names  of  mince-pie  and  Christmas- 
pie  appear  to  have  been  applied  indis- 
criminately to  the  same  compound.  Speak- 
ing of  old-fashioned  and  new-fashioned 
folks,  in  the  early  days  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  the  essayist  said  : 
"  These  good  people  " — the  old-fashioned 
— "  would  indeed  look  upon  the  absence 
of  mince-pies  as  the  highest  violation  of 
Christmas,  and  have  recounted  with  con- 


cern the  disregard  that  has  been  shown  of 
late  years  to  this  old  English  repast ;  for 
the  excellent  British  olio  is  as  essential  to 
Christmas  as  pancakes  to  Shrove  Tuesday, 
tansy  " — large  thin  cakes  having  a  mingled 
sweet  and  bitter  taste — "  to  Easter,  fur- 
mety to  Mid-lent  Sunday,  or  goose  to 
Michaelmas-day.  And  they  think  it  no 
wonder  that  our  finicking  gentry  should 
be  so  loose  in  their  principles,  as  well  as 
weak  in  their  bodies,  where  the  solid,  sub- 
stantial, Protestant  meat-pie  has  given 
place  among  them  to  Roman  Catholic 
amulets,  and  light  puffy  heterodox  pasties." 
A  few  years  later  in  the  same  century, 
proof  was  afforded  that  a  Christmas-pie, 
with  no  mince  or  mincing  in  any  sense, 
was  sometimes  made  of  truly  vast  dimen- 
sions. The  Newcastle  Chronicle  informed 
its  readers  that,  "On  Monday  last  was 
brought  from  Howick  Hall  to  Berwick,  to 
be  shipped  to  London  for  Sir  Henry  Grey, 
a  pie,  the  contents  whereof  were  as  follow : 
two  bushels  of  flour,  twenty  pounds  of 
butter,  four  geese,  two  turkeys,  two- 
rabbits,  four  wild  ducks,  two  woodcocks, 
six  snipes,  four  partridges,  two  curlews, 
seven  blackbirds,  six  pigeons,  and  two 
neat's  tongues.  It  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Patterson,  housekeeper  at  Howick. 
It  was  nearly  nine  feet  in  circumference 
at  bottom,  and  weighed  over  twelve  stone. 
It  was  neatly  fitted  with  a  case,  and  four 
small  wheels  to  facilitate  its  use  to  every 
guest  inclined  to  partake  of  its  contents 
at  table."  Oh,  what  a  pie  was  there ! 
And  what  must  have  been  the  dinner- 
table,  compared  with  our  puny  affairs,  that 
would  admit  of  such  a  viand  being  wheeled 
along  it !  Little  Jack  Horner  most  as- 
suredly could  not  have  sat  in  a  corner 
eating  this  Christmas-pie,  even  if  it  had 
contained  plums — which  it  didn't. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a  satirical  or  mock-heroic  poem  was 
published  under  the  title  of  The  Mince- 
pie.  A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  show  that 
sweet  and  odoriferous  ingredients  played 
an  important  part  in  the  dish  which 
formed  the  poet's  theme,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  kind  and  quantity  of  meat 
introduced : 

The  spices  from  the  eastern  grove, 

The  fragrant  cinnamon,  the  dusky  clove, 

The  strength  of  all  the  aromatic  train 

That  careful  Dutchmen  waft  across  the  main. 

The  pastry  frontier,  the  embattled  crust 
Moulded  with  butter  and  the  mealy  dust, 
The  taper  rolling-pin  that,  white  and  round, 
Rolls  o'er  the  dresser  with  a  thund'ring  sound. 
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Can  apples,  currants,  raisins,  all  combined, 
Make  a  mince-pie  delight  a  taste  refined, 
Command  the  praises  of  the  pamper' d  guest, 
Or  court  the  palate  with  a  genuine  zest  P 

Apple  is  a  component  which  we  have  not 
seen  mentioned  in  connection  with  earlier 
mince-pies ;  but  it  is  evident  that  house- 
wives claimed  the  right  to  increase  or 
lessen  the  variety  at  pleasure.  We  have 
proof  that,  about  that  same  period,  plum- 
pudding  was  nearly  as  much  in  its  glory 
as  mince-pie.  The  Annual  Register  re- 
cords that,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Champion, 
of  Darnall,  near  Sheffield,  some  workmen 
were  regaled  on  one  occasion  with  a  plum- 
pudding,  comprising  twenty-four  pounds 
of  flour,  sixteen  pounds  of  raisins  and  cur- 
rants, and  forty  eggs ;  it  measured  five 
feet  in  circumference.  Mr.  Brand,  the 
antiquarian,  tells  us  that,  about  that  same 
period — the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury— plum-porridge  shared  with  the  more 
solid  compound  the  honour  of  being  well- 
esteemed  by  the  English  people ;  for, 
dining  with  the  royal  chaplain  in  St. 
James's  Palace,  he  noticed  that  a  tureen 
of  rich  luscious  plum-porridge  commenced 
the  dinner. 

Coming  down  a  little  into  the  century, 
we  learn  from  a  Devonshire  newspaper, 
that,  at  Paignton  Fair,  near  Exeter,  a 
plum-pudding  of  vast  dimensions  was  drawn 
through  the  town  amid  great  rejoicings. 
No  wonder  that  a  brewer's  copper  was 
needed  for  the  boiling;  seeing  that  the 
pudding  contained  four  hundred  pounds 
of  flour,  a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of 
beef  suet,  a  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of 
raisins,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  eggs. 
This  eight  hundred  pounder,  or  Nso, 
required  continuous  boiling  from  Saturday 
morning  till  the  following  Tuesday  even- 
ing. It  was  finally  placed  on  a  car  deco- 
rated with  ribbons  and  evergreens,  drawn 
through  the  streets  by  eight  oxen,  cut  up, 
and  distributed  to  the  poor.  At  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  some  years  later,  there  was  a 
plum-pudding  seller  who  was  quite  a 
character  in  his  way ;  neatly  dressed,  his 
hair  powdered  and  tied  a  la  queue,  and 
without  a  hat,  he  carried  his  delicacy  on  a 
board,  announcing  its  merits  in  a  full  and 
ringing  voice,  letting  off  verbal  squibs  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  selling  his  plum- 
pudding  at  a  penny  a  slice. 

Plum-pudding  never  has  really  taken 
root  (so  to  speak)  in  any  part  of  Europe 
save  England.  The  Venetians,  some  years 
ago,  had  a  dish  called  "torta  di  lasagna,"  a 
mixture  of  dough  or  paste, raisins,  currants, 


candied  orange-peel,  onions,  parsley,  lime- 
nuts,  and  oil.  One  writer  speaks  of  this 
complex  mixture  as  a  pottage,  but  we  infer 
that  it  more  resembled  mince-pie ;  for 
"torta"  in  Italian  is  a  tart,  while  "lasagna" 
is  a  thin  layer  of  paste  of  flour  or  vermicelli. 
Italy,  however,  puts  forth  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  nearly  resembling  our  plum- 
pudding.  A  traveller  partook,  at  Rome, 
of  "  a  rich  ebony-looking  block,  bathed  in 
a  yellow  cream,  lighter  and  more  delicate 
in  flavour  than  the  English  plum-pudding." 

The  French  have  never  exactly  liked  to 
admit  their  inferiority  to  their  insular  neigh- 
bours, in  the  preparation  of  this  celebrated 
component  of  a  Christmas  dinner.  They 
have  made  many  attempts,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  It  is  said  that  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  who  resided  many  years  in 
England  as  an  exile  during  the  Napoleonic 
era,  and  had  imbibed  a  liking  for  plum-pud- 
ding, made  a  point  of  having  one  on  his 
table  on  Christmas-day  ;  the  cold  remains 
were  willingly  accepted  by  his  English 
domestics,  but  not  by  those  of  French 
birth  and  customs.  There  was  another 
French  monarch  (we  are  not  certain 
which)  who,  wishing  to  give  pleasure  to 
an  English  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
gave  instructions  to  his  chef  de  cuisine  to 
prepare  a  plum-pudding  in  honour  of  the 
guest.  The  ingredients,  the  proportions, 
the  quantity  of  water,  the  time  of  boiling 
— all  were  noted  with  great  care ;  but  as 
no  cloth  was  named,  none  was  used ;  and 
the  ambassador  (though,  of  course,  too 
polite  to  make  any  comments)  was  rather 
taken  aback  to  see  the  plum-pudding 
brought  in,  as  a  kind  of  thick  soup  in  a 
tureen.  A  story  somewhat  similar  to  this 
was  told  of  Lord  Macartney,  when  he 
went  on  his  embassy  to  China,  and  wished 
to  give  gratification  to  a  distinguished 
mandarin.  There  have  in  all  probability 
been  more  instances  than  these  two  ;  for 
the  blunder  may  easily  be  made  by  a  cook 
who  had  never  before  boiled  a  pudding  in 
a  cloth. 

A  curious  paragraph  appeared  in  an  En- 
glish newspaper,  just  about  half  a  century 
ago,  showing,  in  the  words  of  a  Paris  cor- 
respondent, to  how  small  an  extent  plum- 
pudding  had  become  naturalised  in  France : 
"For  Christmas-day  all  theEnglish  cooks  in 
Paris  are  in  full  business.  The  queen  of 
cooks  here  is  Harriet  Dunn.  As  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  among  the  cutters  of  limbs,  and 
M.  D'Egville  among  the  cutters  of  capers, 
so  is  Harriet  Dunn  among  the  professors 
of  one  of  the  most  necessary,  and  in  its 
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results  most  gratifying  professions  in  ex- 
istence. Her  services  are  secured  before- 
hand, by  special  retainers ;  and  happy  is 
the  peer  who  can  point  to  his  pudding,  and 
declare  that  it  is  of  the  true  Dunn  com- 
position. Her  fame  has  even  extended  to 
the  provinces.  For  some  time  prior  to 
Christmas-day  she  forwards  plum-pud- 
dings in  cases  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
ready  cooked  and  fit  for  the  table,  after  the 
necessary  warming.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
for  the  English." 

In  our  own  day  and  our  own  country, 
plum-porridge  has  gone  nearly  into  ob- 
livion ;  Christmas-pie  is  known  chiefly  in 
country  districts ;  while  mince-pie  is  a 
small  affair,  often  intended  to  be  held  in 
the  hand,  and  eaten  like  a  tart  or  a  slice  of 
cake.  But  plum-pudding  reigns — as  we 
have  before  said,  and  as  everybody  knows 
— more  supreme  amongst  us  than  ever  in 
the  last  week  of  the  year.  Whenever 
English  travellers  are  in  foreign  lands  on 
Christmas-day,  they  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  get  a  plum-pudding,  if  it  be 
at  all  practicable.  North  or  south,  frigid 
or  torrid,  the  taste  accompanies  them. 
Mr.  Henty,  when  at  Ashanti  as  the 
special  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London 
daily  newspapers,  was  in  that  hot  and 
swampy  season  at  Christmas  (there  is  no 
really  cold  season  in  that  part  of  the 
world)  ;  he  narrated  his  experiences  of  the 
day  thus :  "I  have  spent  my  Christmas- 
days  in  strange  places,  and  among  strange 
surroundings ;  from  the  cold  of  the  Crimea 
to  the  heat  of  Abyssinia ;  but  I  do  not 
remember  one  which  passed  off  so  un- 
noticed, so  unheeded,  as  that  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  At  all  the  messes  an  attempt  was 
made,  by  the  appearance  of  plum-pudding 
upon  the  board,  to  record  the  day  ;  but  it 
would  not  do."  Hard  work  and  hot 
swamps  made  even  Christmas  fall  dead 
upon  them ;  and  yet,  as  we  see,  plum-pud- 
ding did  not  fail  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

As  in  the  south,  so  in  the  north.  All  the 
Arctic  Expeditions  are  furnished,  among 
their  supplies,  with  the  materials  for  plum- 
pudding;  and  Christmas-day  is  not  allowed 
to  pass  without  due  honour  in  this  respect. 

"KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER." 


"  Upon  my  soul  you  mustn't  come  into 
the  place,  saying  you  want  to  know,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Barnacle,  junior,  of  the 
Circumlocution  Office,  to  Mr.  Clennam,  as 
readers  of  Little  Dorritt  will  remember. 
If  I  were  the  editor  of  a  ladies'  newspaper,  I 


think  I  should  sympathise  with  that  un- 
fortunate young  Barnacle. 

"  Want  to  know  ?  "  What  is  it  that 
the  correspondents  of  these  useful  and 
instructive  journals  do  not  want  to  know  ? 
They  appear  to  be  absolutely  without 
exact  information  on  any  subject.  They 
know,  it  would  seem,  nothing.  Where  to 
live  in  the  summer ;  what  to  do  in  the 
winter ;  how  to  dress ;  what  to  eat,  drink, 
and  avoid  ;  how,  and  where,  to  bring  up 
an  orphan  family ;  how  to  rejoice  ;  how, 
in  how  much  crape,  and  for  how  long,  to 
mourn ;  how  to  feed  a  household,  of,  gene- 
rally, an  unspecified  number  ;  the  author- 
ship of  anything  ;  the  meaning  of  most 
things  ;  the  way  to  anywhere  ;  the  climate 
of  the  best  known  places  ;  how  much  fur- 
niture, and  of  what  sort,  to  put  into  a 
drawing-room,  size  not  mentioned  with  par- 
ticularity ;  the  ordinary  habits  and  merest 
conventionalities  of  civilised  society;  all 
these  things,  and  many — very  many — more 
seem  to  be  pitfalls  and  stumbling-blocks,  in 
the  paths  of  most  of  these  helpless  seekers 
after  knowledge. 

And  the  singular  part  of  the  business  is 
that  these  encyclopaedic  questioners  must 
be  absolutely  friendless,  or  that  the  circles 
in  which  they  live  must  be  wrapped  in 
ignorance  as  profound  as  their  own.  If 
they  had  any  friends  who  could  help 
them,  they  would  not,  it  may  be  presumed, 
fly  to  the  editor  for  succour.  Private 
sources  of  information  must  be  closed  to 
them,  or  they  would  not,  one  would  think, 
take  the  public  into  their  confidence.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  can  have 
access  even  to  the  cheapest,  the  most 
elementary,  and  the  most  accessible  books 
of  reference.  It  is  certain  that,  if  they 
can  get  them,  they  don't  know  how  to 
use  them. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  mind  of  anybody  who  has 
received  any  sort  of  education,  how- 
ever frivolous,  can  be  wholly  a  blank  as 
to  any  simple  subject.  But  that  this 
would  seem  to  be  really  the  case  with 
many  of  the  ladies  who  "want  to  know," 
let  some  of  their  questions  and  "wants" 
be  brought  into  court  to  prove. 

"  What  is  the  climate  of  Southsea  ?  " 
asks  one  of  these  idealess  and  acquaintance- 
less  questioners.  "  Are  apartments  easily 
had  there  ?  Are  provisions  plentiful  all 
the  year  round?"  "Four  of  us,"  cries 
another,  "are  desirous  of  spending  a  few 
weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Which  is 
best,   Ryde   or  Ventnor  ?     Are   lodgings 
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let  at  moderate  rates?  Which  is  the 
best  part  of  either  town  to  look  for 
them?"  "What  sort  of  place  is  Amelie 
les  Bains?"  several  others  demand,  "Is 
there  an  English  church  there  ?  What 
is  the  best  mode  of  conveyance  to  it  ? 
Is  Bagneres  de  Bigorre  a  place  of  resort 
in  winter?  Is  the  air  of  Mentone  re- 
laxing ?  Is  Castellamare  a  pleasant  place 
for  a  family  ?  What  is  the  probable  cost 
of  a  sitting-room  and  two  bed-rooms 
near  Belgrave-terrace,  Torquay  ?  Is  there 
a  good  theatre  at  Dieppe  ?  Is  there 
any  fishing  in  the  river  ?  Would  it 
be  a  nice  place  for  a  lady  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  in  Boulogne  ?  Is  there 
a  suburb  at  Cardiff  where  it  is  pleasant 
to  live?  Are  rents  high  ?  Is  there  good 
society  ?  Could  residence  be  found  in 
proximity  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  Corn- 
wall ?  Is  Dinan  dear  ?  Which  route  is 
best,  and  is  it  warm  ?  What  would 
be  the  probable  annual  rent  of  two  sitting- 
rooms  and  six  bed -rooms  at  Bath  ?  What 
is  the  cost  of  living  at  Boulogne  ?  Is 
Geneva  expensive  ?  What  would  be  the 
expense  of  '  pension '  for  two  ladies  at 
Nice  ?  "  It  is  not  surprising  that  an  exas- 
perated editor  turns  round — in  brackets 
— on  a  ridiculous  asker  with,  "  You  know 
that  Torquay  is  the  resort  of  many  feeble 
folk  in  winter;  consult  your  doctor;" 
and  that  he  snarls  out  to  Tiny  Fidget, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Dacie,  Majolica,  Maggie, 
and  so  forth  :  "  We  have  no  room  for  such 
indefinite  questions ;  "  "  Your  very  ele- 
mentary inquiries  will  be  answered  in  such 
a  book ; "  "  Margate  would  not  suit  you  ; " 
"Edinburgh  is  not  considered  a  very  ex- 
pensive place ;  "  "  Your  queries  are  too 
vague — write  to  Mr.  Cook." 

It  is  no  wonder  an  exasperated  editor 
turns  round  at  last.  The  real  wonder 
is  what  women  can  be  induced  to  spend 
(as  they  do)  time,  and  letter-paper, 
and  postage- stamps,  in  giving  these 
other  women  answers.  Women  of  ave- 
rage ability,  of  average  social  standing, 
if  they  met  these  silly  questioners  in 
journeyings,  or  calls,  or  visits,  and  were 
beset  by  them,  would  reply  (gently,  and 
generally) ,  that  pleasant  life  depends  upon 
tastes;  that  "good"  society  has  many  defini- 
tions ;  that  bedrooms  anywhere  would  be 
an  excellent  criterion  of  bedrooms  at  Bath  ; 
that  cost  of  living  is  regulated  by  how 
many  have  to  live,  by  whether  the  living 
is  to  be  en  prince  or — alliteratively — en 
papillotes ;  that,  above  all,  although  a 
lady  may  have  resided  at  one  French 
watering-place,  nobody  but  herself  would 


be  able  to  tell  whether  she  would  like  to 
reside  at^  another.  Such  women,  too,  if 
they  had  just  returned  from  a  sea-side 
jaunt,  or  a  more  ambitious  Continental 
flight,  would  be  quite  willing  to  tell  their 
intimates — because  they  would  know  their 
tastes,  and  wants,  and  habits — where  they 
stayed,  whom  they  met,  what  they  saw,  and 
what  particular  dress  they  found  most 
comfortable.  But  they  would  not  dream 
of  advising  a  stranger,  of  whom  they  knew 
absolutely  nothing,  on  any  such  points. 
It  is  very  different  with  the  ladies  who 
enlighten  our  helpless  friends.  They  are 
ready  enough,  and  willing,  two  or  three 
of  tfcem  turning  up  sometimes  in  reply 
to  the  same  questioner.  "  Southport  and 
its  neighbourhood  is  very  healthy  and 
pleasant,  there  is  good  water  and  first-rate 
schools  for  girls,"  says  one  lady,  who 
should  not — and  does  not — sign  herself 
Lindley  Murray.  "  There  are  plenty  of 
donkeys  at  Ilfracombe,"  says  another.  And 
then  there  come,  "  Huntingdon  is  a  very 
pleasant  town,  there  are  three  booksellers 
in  it ;  Penelope  can  live  most  comfortably 
on  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  Natal ; 
luggage  is  always  a  nuisance,  and  the  less 
the  better ;  a  tin  travelling-bath  will  be 
found  useful ;  the  wisest  plan  is  to  buy 
things  as  you  want  them ;  take  two  hats 
and  a  bonnet,  a  waterproof  cloak,  and  a 
thin  shawl  to  be  carried  on  the  arm,  and 
put  on  at  sunset ;  for  tables-d'hote,  nothing 
is  so  nice  as  good  black  silks ;  if  Mouse- 
ear  goes  to  Bologna,  let  her  on  no  account 
neglect  to  see  Ravenna ;  Caen  has  an  ex- 
cellent climate  ;  Pinerolo  is  a  pretty  place  ; 
there  are  good  lodgings  to  be  had  at 
Tenby."  When  "  Touchstone  "  thinks  of 
going  to  Italy;  when  "Mrs.  J.  G."  is 
travelling  to  Nice ;  when  "  Veuve  "  wants  to 
know  where  she  can  live  cheaply,  and  best 
bring  up  her  three  young  children,  nothing 
short  of  a  perfect  gush  of  comment 
can  assuage  the  gentle  agitation  ;  nothing 
short  of  a  loquacious  list  of  hotels,  and 
sights,  and  sceneries  —  every  word  of 
which  could  be  found,  indexed,  and 
assorted,  in  a  continental  Bradshaw.  "  Do 
you  write  and  tell  people  what  they  want 
to  know,  dear,  in  The  Weekly  Smile,  or 
The  Everyday  Simper  ?  I  do  ;  and  it's  so 
nice  !  And,  if  ever  I  am  going  anywhere, 
I  always  write  and  ask  how  I'm  to  get 
there  ;  and  somebody  is  always  sure  to  tell 
me  !  I  have  such  a  pretty  pseudonym,  or 
nom  de  plume,  too  !  I  was  a  long  time 
fixing  upon  it ;  because  correspondents  are 
full  of  Pattie,  and  Minna,  and  Meta,  and 
Nellie,   and   Gipsy,   and   Lady  Fair,   and 
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White  Rose — some  of  them  even  sign 
themselves  Countess  So-and-so/"  and  I 
wonder  whether  they  are  ! — but  at  last  I 
chose  the  one  you  see,  and  if  you  choose 
one,  I  should  recommend  this  other.  For 
there's  this  poor  thing,  who  says  she  is 
left  a  widow  with  a  young  family,  and  she 
wants  suggestions  where  she  had  better 
live.  It's  true  that  most  widows  would 
consult  their  relations,  their  friends,  their 
circumstances,  themselves ;  but  perhaps 
this  widow  hasn't  a  relation,  a  friend,  a 
circumstance,  a  self — has  nothing,  in  short, 
except  a  newspaper  ;  so  I'll  just  tell  her 
what  in  my  opinion  would  be  best.  It  is 
all  so  nice,  dear,  and  so  interesting,  and  so 
delightful !  " 

It  must  be  something  after  this  fashion. 
If  it  is  not,  what  else  can  it  be  ? 

Here  is  the  lady  who  says,  "  I  am  going 
out  to  the  Cape,  and  wish  information  as 
to  the  outfit  required,  the  sort  of  trunks 
that  would  be  most  useful,  the  amount  of 
underlinen,  the  number  and  kind  of  dresses 
usually  considered  necessary."  Here  is 
another  lady  who  wants  to  know,  "How 
can  I  clean  a  tortoiseshell-comb,  that  has 
become  dull  from  having  been  some  time 
laid  aside  ? "  Here  is  the  lady,  not,  ap- 
parently, gifted  with  inventive  genius, 
who  says,  "  I  have  a  quantity  of  small 
parrots'  feathers  of  all  colours.  Can 
anyone  suggest  an  idea  for  using  them, 
not  hand  or  fire-screens  ?  "  Here  is  the 
lady  who  says,  "  What  is  the  proper 
cement  for  alabaster  ?  I  have  had  a 
valuable  vase  broken  in  transit,  and  no 
one  in  our  small  town  can  repair  it  pro- 
perly." Here  are  the  scores  of  ladies  who 
cry  out  perpetually,  "  Will  M.  E.  tell  me 
the  quantity  of  Shetland  wool  required 
for  knitting  a  small  shawl  ?  Can  I  mix 
cretonne  flowers  with  paper  pictures  on  a 
screen  ?  How  can  I  form  an  oval  net  for 
the  hair  ?  Is  there  an  institution  in 
London  for  retired  ladies'-maids  ?  What 
will  take  old  ink  stains  out  of  Russia 
leather?  What  should  be  mixed  with 
white  paint  to  give  a  polish  to  stone 
stairs  ?  "  Here  are  the  scores  again  of  the 
other,  and  more  silly,  ladies  who  cry  out, 
"  Where  can  I  obtain  photographs  of 
Eolkestone  and  Bristol  ?  " — to  which  a 
companion-picture  would  appropriately  be, 
"Where  did  the  Witch  of  Endor  come 
from?"  —  "Where  could  I  procure  a 
small  printing-machine  ?  Where  is  Tell 
me  where  is  Fancy  Bred  published  ? 
Is  Under  the  Willow  arranged  as  a  waltz  ? 
Where  can  I  get  a  poem  called  The  Secret 
Drawer?     Who  is  the  publisher  of  Light ' 


in  the  Dwelling  ?  Where  do  the  lines 
occur : 

•    Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
•  Be  to  her  virtues  ever  kind  ?  " 

Side  by  side  with  these  were  the  ladies 
in  copious  answer.  "  The  hymn  Tosty 
asks  for  is  in  such  a  book,"  they  say ; 
"I  should  recommend  Robin  Dale  to 
knit  a  little  dress  and  petticoat  for  her 
baby;  I  think  Dot  and  Polijane  had 
better  knit  in  brioche  stitch  throughout ; 
Wildfowl  should  certainly  use  a  frame  for 
her  crewel  work;  I  shall  be  happy  to 
lend  Miss  Perinckety  one  of  my  little 
shawls  to  copy;  Clare  should  purl  one, 
slip  one,  knit  one,  twist  one,  &c. ;  I  have 
just  made  a  pretty  tobacco-pouch  in 
gray  kid — the  kid  was  cut  in  a  circle. 
Theta  New  will  find  a  small  leg  of 
mutton  inexpensive ;  an  excellent  way  of 
using  stale  biscuits  or  cakes  is  to  pound 
them  fine  in  a  mortar ;  I  wash  my  cork 
carpet  with  warm  water  and  yellow  soap, 
without  soda;  in  reply  to  Pitchpipe,  we 
use  the  atmospheric  churn,  and  obtain 
butter  in  ten  minutes  from  milk,  which  is 
afterwards  sweet  and  excellent  for  house- 
hold use  —  extraordinary  fluid!  Avril 
should  procure  some  ebony  varnish  ; 
Innishowen  could  easily  make  a  stamp 
snake  by,  amongst  other  things,  threading 
two  thousand  stamps  on  a  piece  of  double 
purse  silk,  till  the  snake  measures  thirty- 
four  inches  !  I  should  like  to  ask  Yoko- 
hama whether  he  has  seen  the  new  game 
called  Finesse,  or  the  Contest  for  the  Flags  ? 
Fox  will  find  "A  Fox  went  out "  in  such  a 
publication ;  I  make  one  or  two  smoking- 
cap3  every  year  ;  I  think  Kitty  Clover  will 
hardly  find  anything  easier,  cheaper,  or 
more  effective,  than  North-country  work- 
house sheeting,  worked  in  a  design  of 
periwinkles  and  bamboo  stems  in  various 
shades  of  blue  ;  would  Juliet  say  whether 
by  "  tricot  "  she  means  crochet  tricotee  ? 
Eileen  will  find  wool  much  more  suitable 
for  a  gentleman's  mitten  than  silk ;  Rabin 
should  send  for  a  large  shuttle ;  A.  E.  P. 
should  cast  off  the  back  entirely,  and  knit 
a  shoulder-strap  four  inches  long." 

It  is  the  same  throughout.  Tibby- 
Wib,  and  Pekie-Pet,  and  Sookie-Suck, 
are  not  to  take  the  least  trouble  them- 
selves if  they  want  anything;  are  not 
to  use  the  brains  they  may  be  supposed 
(anatomically-speaking)  to  possess  ;  but — 
they  are  to  write  to  a  newspaper.  Thus, 
Belem,  wanting  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Mild 
Pleasey,  does  not  order  it  of  her  book- 
seller, but  writes,  Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  publisher  ?     Thus  Silkworm, 
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discovering  herself  to  be  interested  in 
the  recent  explorations  in  Syria,  writes : 
Where  can  I  obtain  publications  ?  Thus, 
Piga  Wiga,  "  going  in  for  "  Alpine 
botany,  writes :  I  want  to  hear  of  a 
practical  useful  book;  I  wish  it  in  English, 
and  not  expensive.  Thus,  Frizzles,  at- 
tracted by  the  word  Manolo  (and  wanting, 
possibly,  a  little  exercise  in  letter-writing 
and  a  short  walk  to  a  post-office),  writes : 
Will  anyone  inform  me  what  it  means  ? 
If  Huntress,  having  a  voice  of  somewhat 
extended  compass,  wants  good  secular 
songs  to  display  it  in,  she  must  make 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  her  weekly 
newspaper  that  she  wants  them.  It  would 
never  do  for  her,  or  for  Jabberwocky,  who 
wishes  for  the  names  of  some  nice  little 
sixpenny  story-books  for  little  girls,  or 
for  Penny  Marker,  who  is  going  to  knit 
some  muffatees,  to  be  wanting  songs,  and 
books,  and  knitted  muffatees,  without  pro- 
claiming those  important  facts,  and  en- 
deavouring to  get  a  certain  amount  of 
public  attention.  Right  into  the  midst  of  a 
shoal  of  "  pseudonymists  "  the  little  hint  is 
flung,  and  straightway  (apparently)  there 
is  a  scramble  who  shall  be  the  first  to  act 
upon  it.  There  is  no  fear  of  indifference 
or  overlooking.  When  R.  N.  B.  F.  asks, 
Where  can  I  get  a  photo  scrap  called  "  Le 
Printemps,"  a  boy  and  girl  in  a  swing  ? 
R.  N.  B.  F.  is  quite  certain  that  somebody 
will  be  very  quickly  at  a  desk  answering, 
though  the  "  photo  scrap "  may  only 
involve  an  outlay  of  threepence  or  four- 
pence  current  money.  Ditto  with  Spinning 
Jenny  wanting  directions  how  to  knit  a 
jersey.  Ditto  with  Flip,  wanting  initial 
letters  in  very  fine  crochet.  The  wide 
scope,  too,  of  these  queries  and  announce- 
ments, the  ignorance  and  helplessness  they 
disclose  among  the  querists  and  answerers, 
are  not  the  least  singular  items  in  the 
matter.  Emma  has  to  be  told,  seriously, 
How  can  the  friends  possibly  know  you 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  ?  Go  and  see 
them  if  you  wish.  Madcap  Violet  has  to 
be  told,  also  seriously,  The  custom  of 
standing  arm-in-arm  in  the  pauses  of  a 
valse  is  unheard-of  in  good  society.  Little 
Woman  has  to  be  advised,  You  had  better 
consult  the  consul  of  the  town  in  which  you 
wish  the  marriage  to  take  place.  Muslin  has 
to  be  informed,  The  mourning  must  be  the 
same  as  for  your  own  sister — three  months 
in  crape ;  two,  in  black ;  one,  in  half- 
mourning.  To  Mrs.  R.  M.  it  says,  Add 
folds  of  ecru  tulle  inside  the  square  bodice  ; 
if  not  sufficient,  place  white  silk  beneath 
the  tulle,  and  button  to  the  throat.     To 


Zara  it  says,  Right  is  synonymous  with 
correct ;  therefore,  wrong  and  incorrect  are 
synonymous.  Illicit  simply  means  with- 
out licence.  Other  ladies  are  told,  "  If  you 
have  a  long  garden,  let  you  and  your 
mamma  have  a  race  round  it  four  or 
five  times  a  day;  if  you  look  upon  the 
gentleman  as  a  lover,  there  is  no  im- 
propriety in  corresponding  with  him  ;  take 
camomile  pills  occasionally ;  the  hair  is 
very  much  worn  plaited  or  twisted  low 
on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  a  yellow  rose 
signifies  infidelity,  heliotrope  devotion, 
faithfulness  ;  for  our  own  part  we  always 
find  more  comfort  in  purchasing  the  best 
quality  of  ready-made  boots ;  you  do  not 
say  if  the  correspondence  has  been  one  of 
friendship  or  love ;  the  best  plan  to  sober 
a  person  who  is  in  liquor  would  be  to  put 
him  under  a  pump  ;  the  prettiest  flowers 
to  wear  with  very  light  sage  green  silk  at 
a  wedding  would  be  blush  roses  and  half- 
open  buds  ;  it  is  the  seventy-sixth  year  of 
the  century,  we  presume  you  do  not  really 
want  to  know  when  any  year  begins ;  you 
must  say  whether  you  require  books  on 
High  Church  or  on  Evangelical  principles, 
as  we  cannot  publish  answers  sent  at 
random ;  fish  knife  and  fork,  two  large 
steel  knives,  two  large  silver  forks,  one 
small  knife  and  fork,  and  a  dessert  spoon, 
are  generally  placed  to  each  person ;  yes, 
the  song  Bid.  me  Discourse,  is  very 
difficult ;  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
literary  gentlemen  who  make  it  a  business 
to  look  over  MS.  plays,  and  give  their 
opinions  upon  them  for  a  consideration  ; 
the  fashionable  wedding-days  now  are 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays ; 
'  his  '  being  the  genitive  case  of  '  he,' 
all  possessed  by  '  he '  is  of  course  '  his ;' 
there  is  no  work  on  fantail  pigeons ;  in 
the  refreshment-room,  tea,  coffee,  iced 
coffee,  ices,  cakes,  lemonade,  claret-cup, 
and  fruit  would  be  provided  at  the  buffet ; 
it  is  too  bad  to  expect  us  to  occupy  space 
in  explaining  that  when  even  elderly 
people  are  carefully  manipulated  at  the 
toilette,  they  may  be  made  to  look  fresh 
and  beautiful,  and  may  be  compared  for 
the  nonce  to  Venus  or  Hebe.' '  In  addition, 
also,,  to  the  curious  range  of  all  of  this, 
and  to  the  curious  condition  of  the  minds 
wanting  information  upon  such  matters, 
there  is  the  striking  fact  that  a  long  time 
must  elapse  between  the  day  on  which  a 
query  is  sent,  and  the  day  on  which  ananswer 
to  the  query  is  obtained.  Interrogators,  one 
newspaper  says,  must  not  think  themselves 
overlooked  if  six  weeks  go  by  without  a 
reply  ;  it  is  quite  certain  the  "  business  " 
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of  the  thing  cannot  be  managed  much 
under  a  month.  How,  then,  of  the  lady 
who  asks,  Can  anyone  tell  me  on  what  to 
feed  little  French  tree-frogs  during  the 
English  winter  ?  Her  little  French  tree- 
frogs  will  probably  be  dead  days  and  days 
before  "anyone "  can  say  how  they  are  to  be 
kept  alive.  How,  too,  of  the  lady  who 
has  lost  some  lovely  white  Persian  kittens, 
and  wants  to  save  the  others  ?  And  how 
of  the  lady  whose  African  parrot  has  taken 
a  chill ;  of  the  lady  who  wants  to  know  if 
she  or  her  rich  neighbour  is  to  make  the 
first  call ;  of  the  lady  anxious  for  the  best 
material  for  a  spring  dress;  of  the  lady 
wishing  to  write  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Jones 
and  not  knowing  how  to  do  it ;  of  the  lady 
asking  how  to  wash  Macrome  lace ;  of  the 
great  many  ladies  blushingly  inquisitive  as 
to  the  right  finger  on  which  to  wear  the 
engaged  ring  ?  They  must  all  have  their 
ardour  cooled,  their  pets  buried,  their 
desires  changed,  their  occasions  gone. 
Assuredly,  the  ladies  who  want  to  know 
how  to  remove  freckles,  how  to  lay 
a  wedding-breakfast,  how  to  register  a 
letter,  how  to  pronounce  Llandudno,  how 
to  change  the  colour  of  their  hair,  how  to 
mount  their  drawings,  how  to  manage 
ferns,  how  to  get  wire-holders  for  sus- 
pending plates  on  walls,  and  so  on,  must 
be  very  Griseldas,  if,  when  they  want, 
they  take  a  means  of  getting  that  must 
cost  them  wearying  suspense.  It  must  be 
a  very  "  trying  "  affair  to  desire  to  know 
whether  the  crape  would  look  well  over 
cream  silk,  or  maroon  silk,  or  velvet,  and 
to  have  to  wait  the  whole  of  a  long  August, 
say,  to  receive  the  decision.  It  must  be 
equally  trying  to  have  some  blue  silk  in 
possession,  and  to  have  to  look  at  it,  and 
feel  it,  and  see  how  "  sweet "  it  is,  for 
thirty  days,  at  least,  before  being  told  to 
make  it  up  with  velvet,  cashmere,  brocade 
silk,  or  broderie  laine.  How  dreadful, 
too,  to  want  to  make  moss  fringe,  and 
daisy  mats,  and  crest  fans,  and  Helene 
pincushions,  and  to  have  to  want  to  make 
moss  fringe,  and  daisy  mats,  and  crest 
fans,  and  Helene  pincushions,  for  a  whole 
six  weeks  !  Then,  naturally,  many  answers 
must  be  utterly  useless  when  this  unavoid- 
able waiting  has  been  done.  W.  is  answered, 
"  You  should  return  the  visit  within  a 
week;"  but  how  can  she?  Black  Eyes 
is  told,  "  If  you  have  exchanged  visits 
with  the  lady,  you  can  of  course  send  her 
an  invitation ;  "  but,  meanwhile,  will  not 
the  party  have  "  come  off,"  or,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the — evidently — very  slight 
acquaintance  have  reached  a  chill  ? 


"  Queries  relating  to  merely  personal  or 
private  matters,"  it  is  written  in  one  set 
of  notices  to  correspondents,  "  and  queries 
relating  to  frivolous  fancies  are  not 
admitted." 

Now  what,  in  the  name  of  sense  and 
literature,  can  be  set  down  to  be  personal 
matters  and  frivolous  fancies,  if  the  greater 
part  of  these  that  have  been  quoted  are  not 
so  ?  And  what,  in  the  further  name  of  sense 
and  literature,  can  be  the  questions  with 
which  unhappy  editors  are  deluged  and 
overpowered,  when  they  are  compelled  to 
decide  that  these  they  have  printed  are  not 
so  obviously  personal  and  frivolous  ?  It  is 
only  absolutely  certain  that,  if  there  is  a 
bank  of  pity  anywhere  in  existence,  these 
unhappy  editors  may  write  the  heaviest 
drafts  they  like  upon  it,  and  be  quite  sure 
that  every  one  of.  them  will  be  duly  and 
instantaneously  honoured. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV.      THE    PICNIC. 

In  these  days  there  are  many  ways  of 
going  to  Virginia  Water.  You  can  go  by 
one  of  the  many  coaches,  which,  in  the 
summer  time,  have  endeavoured  to  revive 
the  glories  of  "  the  road "  with  more  or 
less  of  success.  Holiday  folks  who  use 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  and  pass,  on  a 
fine  day,  through  beautiful  scenery  to  the 
end  of  a  short  journey,  forget  that  the 
season  and  the  locality  have  been  chosen 
for  them,  that  they  have  selected  the 
weather  for  themselves,  that  they  are  not 
in  a  hurry,  and  are  bound  solely  on  plea- 
sure ;  and  on  the  strength  of  what  is,  after 
all,  but  a  mere  trip  (though  even  that 
begins  to  grow  a  little  tedious  at  the  last), 
are  apt  to  talk  of  the  "old  coaching-days" 
with  regret,  and  to  undervalue  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  rail.  But  in  the  times  we 
write  of — unless  people  were  mad  enough 
to  drive  down  in  their  own  carriages — no 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  tiring  them- 
selves out,  and  getting  weary  of  their 
company,  in  this  way,  before  they  had 
arrived  at  the  spot  selected  for  their  en- 
joyment. You  went  by  train  to  Windsor 
— there  was  then  but  one  line — and  drove 
the  rest  of  the  distance  through  the  beau- 
tiful Park.  In  these  days,  again,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  gentleman,  who  is  giving  a 
garden-party,  to  secure  "  a  special"  for 
his  London  guests  ;  but  it  is  only  within 
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the  last  twenty  years  that  luxury  has  taken 
such  gigantic  strides,  and  for  General 
Groves's  picnic  at  Virginia  "Water  no  such 
convenience  was  provided. 

His  guests  travelled  by  ordinary  train, 
to  which,  however,  a  saloon  carriage  was  at- 
tached for  their  especial  behoof,  and  at  the 
door  of  it  stood  Percy  Groves,  the  general's 
nephew,  and  heir-presumptive,  to  welcome 
his  uncle's  friends,  and  indicate  the  means 
of  transit  provided  for  them.  The  general 
himself  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
patronising  a  picnic,  even  of  his  own,  as 
of  presiding  at  a  teetotal  meeting.  When 
the  train  was  starting,  he  was  in  his 
brougham  upon  his  way  to  the  Mega- 
therium Club,  where  he  had  occupied 
the  same  corner  in  the  whist-room,  every 
afternoon  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  no  longer  played,  for  his  memory  could 
not  be  depended  on,  but  his  judgment  re- 
mained to  him,  and  he  backed  it  on  the  best 
performers,  with  much  pleasure  to  himself 
and  not  a  little  profit.  As  far  as  society 
was  concerned  with  him,  he  had  been 
extinct  for  a  whole  generation  ;  but  his 
wife,  Lady  Elizabeth,  was  a  leader  of 
fashion,  with  more  acquaintances — and, 
we  had  almost  added,  fewer  friends — 
than  any  woman  in  London.  She  knew 
everybody,  so  soon  as  they  had  esta- 
blished their  claim  to  be  anybody ; 
authors,  artists,  travellers,  millionaires, 
or  beauties.  She  made  a  point  of  get- 
ting an  introduction  to  them,  of  asking 
them  to  her  receptions  in  Eaton-square, 
and  of  puffing  them  to  other  people ;  she 
made  much  of  them  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  a  fortnight  to  six  months,  and 
then  she  dropped  them,  taking  no  sort 
of  precaution  as  to  breaking  their  fall. 
If  they  ventured  to  importune  her  for 
an  explanation  of  this  singular  conduct, 
she  put  up  her  large  gold  glasses — for  she 
affected  near  sight  —  and  regarded  them 
with  a  resuscitation  of  interest.  It  seemed 
so  funny  that  they  should  not  understand 
that  they  no  longer  afforded  her  any  amuse- 
ment. Even  the  beggar  in  the  street  does 
not  look  for  a  second  penny,  when  you  have 
said:  "  My  good  man,  I  have  nothing  more 
for  you,"  and  she  had  said  that  to  these 
good,  people,  as  plainly  as  looks  could  speak. 
One  would  really  think,  to  see  them  be- 
having in  this  way,  that  they  had  been 
persons  of  her  own  rank  in  life,  who 
visited  her  by  right,  and  were  not  called 
upon  to  afford  her  any  excitement ! 

She  had  patronised  the  Landons  on 
account  of  Ella's  exceeding  beauty,  and 
was  as  much  surprised  as  pleased  to  find 


her  husband  so  "  presentable."  She  had 
been  informed  that  he  was  "  an  oil  and 
colour  man,"  and  had  expected  him  to  smell 
of  paint.  In  her  search  for  "  novelties  " 
she  sometimes  picked  up  some  very  queer 
people ;  and,  indeed,  one  of  her  aristocratic 
acquaintance  had  likened  her  garden-partie3 
to  a  day  with  the  Odd  Fellows ;  but  she 
succeeded — perhaps  from  this  very  circum- 
stance—  in  making  them  very  popular. 
Aristocracy  by  itself  is  an  insipid  "plat" 
indeed ;  but,  mingled  with  a  dash  of 
Bohemianism,  and,  still  more,  with  a 
suspicion  of  impropriety,  it  becomes 
piquant. 

There  was  nobody  that  could  be  called 
"  improper  "  in  the  reserved  saloon- 
carriage  on  the  present  occasion,  but  the 
company  was  very  mixed.  The  aristo- 
cratic element — which  included  a  cabinet 
minister  who  had  taken  to  spirit-rapping, 
was  well  represented;  and  the  "scratch 
lot,"  as  the  cabinet  minister  irreverently 
described  his  hostess's  notabilities,  was  a 
remarkable  one.  There  was  Mr.  Marks, 
the  latest  sensational  novelist,  who  had 
excited  the  town  by  his  original  disposal 
of  all  the  bad  characters  of  his  story ;  he 
had  shut  them  up  in  a  snow-bound  cavern 
in  Patagonia,  where  they  had  been  driven 
to  the  extremity  of  devouring  one  another  ; 
and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  principal 
villain,  had  only  escaped  to  be  similarly 
dealt  with  by  a  native  cannibal,  afterwards 
converted  by  the  angelic  character  of  the 
story,  and  only  prevented  from  becoming 
a  ritualist  clergyman  by  the  consciousness 
of  what  he  had  swallowed. 

There  was  the  great  Prima  Donna, 
Madame  Livoli,  who  never  opened  her 
pretty  mouth,  except  to  sing  and  show 
her  teeth ;  and  the  still  greater  pianist 
Herr  Stagger,  who  never  opened  his 
mouth  at  all,  but  shook  his  long  whity- 
brown  hair,  and  rolled  his  eyes,  in  a 
manner  pregnant  with  genius,  and  more 
eloquent  than  words.  There  was  Mr. 
Theodore  Plum,  the  rising  historical 
painter,  who  dressed  as  much  like  Charles 
the  Second  as  he  dared,  and  talked  of 
"his  art,"  till  you  wished  his  "art"  was 
dead,  and  worse. 

There  was  Mr.  Rufus  Bond,  the  famous 
financier,  who  boasted  that  he  held  the 
South  American  Republics  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  and  who  afterwards  became 
more  famous  still,  by  having  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  representative  of  his 
sovereign  (in  a  court  of  justice)  the 
sentence  of  five  years'  penal  servitude. 
'      Each  of  these  distinguished  personages 
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were  received  by  Lady  Elizabeth  with  well- 
affected  rapture,  and  took  their  Beats  in 
the  saloon  where  they  would,  or  whither 
embarrassment  hurried  them.  Cecil  and 
Ella,  who  were  never  embarrassed,  and 
the  former  of  whom  had  at  least  as  good 
an  eye  for  comfort  as  Mr.  Theodore  Plum 
for  colour,  selected  a  comfortable  corner, 
with  their  backs  to  the  engine,  and  looked 
about  them. 

"  By  jingo  !  there's  that  owl  Whymper, 
blinking  at  us,"  whispered  Cecil. 

And  indeed,  in  the  opposite  corner  sat 
Mr.  Whymper- Hobson,  looking  very  un- 
comfortable, and  unknown,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  attract  their  attention. 

He  was  of  good  family  enough  by  the 
mother's  side,  but  would  certainly  not 
have  found  himself  in  that  reserved  saloon, 
save  for  his  recent  acquisition  of  wealth. 
So  soon,  however,  as  that  circumstance 
had  been  made  public,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Groves  had  remembered  how  tenderly  she 
had  once  been  attached  to  his  mother, 
when  they  were  girls  at  school,  and 
wrote  to  the  young  man  a  letter  full 
of  graceful  sentiments,  with  an  invitation 
to  her  picnic  in  the  postscript.  She  had 
a  niece  unmarried,  who  was  likely  to 
become  a  charge  upon  her,  if  she  were  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  "I  should  die 
happy,"  she  was  wont  to  sigh  to  confi- 
dential friends,  "if  I  could  only  see 
dearest  Julia  suitably  settled  in  life ;  "  but 
it  is  probable  that  she  would  not  have 
thought  seriously  of  dying,  even  then.  It 
was  a  subject  that  not  even  the  general 
himself  had  begun  to  think  of,  who  was 
five-and-thirty  years  her  senior. 

Mr.  Whymper- Hobson  had  greatly  im- 
proved in  appearance  since  we  knew  him  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
The  time  had  been  unfavourable  for  making 
his  personal  acquaintance,  it  being  that 
period  at  which  the  face  of  youth  is  apt 
to  put  forth  pimples,  and  straggling  tufts 
which  only  a  mother  can  admire,  or  flattery 
designate  as  hair.  He  had  now  become  a 
good-looking  young  fellow,  with  soft 
whiskers  and  moustaches  to  match,  and 
with  a  certain  bashfulness  of  air  which 
those  who  did  not  know  him  for  a  sneak, 
might  easily  mistake  for  modesty.  Cecil 
of  course  was  not  deceived  in  this  respect, 
nor  was  he  at  all  gratified  by  the  signs 
of  recognition  made  by  his  former  slave. 
Very  few  men  care  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  their  old  school-fellows,  unless  they 
have  happened  to  be  their  intimate  friends, 
and  not  always  even  then.  It  takes  some 
courage  to  say  so,  for  over  this  subject ' 


conventional  sentiment  has  of  late  years 
reigned  supreme  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
friendships  at  school  mostly  end  there, 
unless,  indeed,  they  are  renewed  at  college, 
when  they  often  last  for  life.  In  the  on- 
regenerate  days  of  which  we  write,  at  all 
events,  our  boyish  antecedents  were  not 
always  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  be  reminded  of  them.  And  more 
especially,  I  fear,  was  this  the  case  with 
those  who  had  been  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  which  was  "  neither  fish  nor 
flesh  " — neither  school  nor  college. 

To  Cecil's  mind,  for  example,  Whymper's 
appearance  recalled  some  high-handed,  not 
to  say  tyrannical  behaviour  on  his  own 
part ;  and  although  there  was  a  smile  on 
the  other's  face,  he  could  not  believe  in  its 
sincerity.  However,  there  was  nothing  for 
him  but  to  make  a  sign  to  the  young 
gentleman  that  he  would  be  welcome  to 
come  and  sit  beside  himself  and  Ella ;  an 
invitation  that  was  accepted  at  once.  His 
greeting  of  his  old  acquaintance  was  so 
cordial  that,  as  Cecil  afterwards  said,  "  It 
sickened  me  to  hear  the  fellpw,  knowing 
that  he  wished  me  dead ;  "  and,  after  a 
few  words  of  commonplace,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  him,  and,  man  like,  left  the  task 
of  entertainer  to  his  wife.  What  they 
might  say  to  one  another  was  not  likely  to 
have  much  interest  for  him  ;  and,  besides, 
the  train  had  started,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  attend  to  their  conversa- 
tion, even  had  he  been  so  minded. 

Mr.  Whymper-Hobson's  small- talk  was 
not,  however,  it  seemed,  without  its  attrac- 
tion for  Ella.  If  one  had  not  known  that 
he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her,  the  look 
of  her  face,  when  she  first  caught  sight  of 
him,  might  have  aroused  suspicions  that, 
at  one  time,  this  young  man  had  not  been 
wholly  indifferent  to  her,  and  her  present 
behaviour  would  have  strengthened  them. 
The  simple  explanation  of  it  all  of  course 
was,  that  he  had  only  recently  left  Wool- 
wich, and  might  have  heard  the  story 
which  Gracie  had  advised  her  to  con- 
tradict, but  which  did  not  admit  of  con- 
tradiction. As  it  happened,  he  at  once 
began  to  talk  of  Gracie,  whom  he  knew 
by  sight,  and  who,  he  was  aware,  was 
Ella's  friend. 

"  She  has  had  a  sad  loss,"  said  he,  "  in 
the  death  of  her  mother." 

Ella  assented,  with  the  proper  expression 
of  sympathy ;  but  she  was  not  thinking  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  What  unhappy 
fate  had  brought  this  man  to  the  picnic  on 
the  only  day  that,  for  some  time  at  least, 
Cecil   would  be   within  hearing   of   that 
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hateful  rumour  ?  Mr.  Whymper  might  not 
have  heard  of  it,  of  course ;  but  she  fancied 
that  his  face  said  that  he  had.  There  was 
an  expression  of  sly  jocosity  about  it,  which 
in  reality  was  natural  to  him  when  talking 
to  ladies — with  whom  he  thought  it  effec- 
tive— but  which  she  imagined  to  proceed 
from  what  he  knew  about  her.  Even  if  she 
was  right,  it  was  very  unlikely  he  should 
speak  of  the  matter  to  Cecil,  of  whom,  as 
she  knew,  he  did,  or  had  been  wont  to 
stand  in  fear;  but  still  there  was  the 
chance.  She  bitterly  repented  that  she 
had  not  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  tell 
all  to  her  husband,  even  though  the  time 
had  seemed,  of  late,  inopportune. 

"  I  think  it  pretty  certain  that  he  will 
marry  again,"  observed  Mr.  Whymper- 
Hobson. 

"  Marry  again  !  "  exclaimed  Ella,  for- 
tunately not  aloud,  but  in  a  whisper, 
hoarse  with  horror. 

"  Well,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
Miss  de  Horsingham  has  hooked  him." 

Then  she  understood  that  some  inter- 
mediate remark  of  her  companion  had 
escaped  her  observation,  and  that  he  was 
speaking  of  the  commissary. 

Miss  de  Horsingham  was  governess  in 
the  family  of  the  commandant  at  Wool- 
wich; and  it  was  a  joke  in  the  garrison 
that  she  was  the  only  lady  to  whom  Acting 
Deputy  -  Assistant  Commissary  -  General 
Ray  ever  paid  any  attention.  She  was 
not  very  young,  but  she  was  what  is  called 
"  a  fine  woman,"  and  was  supposed  to  have 
saved  a  good  bit  of  money. 

"  You  seem  quite  shocked,  Mrs.  Landon," 
said  Mr.  Whymper- Hobson,  with  an  odious 
giggle,  which  was  part  of  his  lady-con- 
versational effects. 

"  I  am  shocked,"  said  she,  "  that  people 
should  say  such  things  of  a  man,  before  his 
wife  is  cold  in  her  grave." 

"Oh,  at  Woolwich,  you~'know,  people 
say  all  sorts  of  things,"  returned  the  young 
gentleman,  so  slyly  that  she  felt  sure  that 
he  was  referring  to  the  subject  that  en- 
grossed her  mind. 

"It  is  rather  dangerous  to  disseminate 
personal  scandal,"  said  Ella,  "whether  at 
Woolwich  or  anywhere  else." 

She  had  suddenly  remembered  that, 
when  talking  of  this  man,  Cecil  had  hinted 
that  he  was  not  remarkable  for  personal 
courage ;  and  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
frighten  him. 

"Nay,  a  scandal  is  a  thing  that  is  not 
true,  Mrs.  Landon,"  replied  the  young 
gentleman ;  "  and  this  talk  about  the 
commissary  is  a  fact.     He  has  speculated 


for  years,  it  is  well  known,  upon  his  wife's 
death ;  and  has  had  this  lady  in  his  eye. 
Trotter  tells  me — who  is  a  cousin  of  the 
commandant's — that  Ray  has  always  made 
up  to  her  ;  her  personal  beauty  not  being 
so  much  the  attraction  as  the  main  chance. 
She  openly  gave  out  that  she  became  a 
governess,  not  for  the  salary,  which  was 
no  object  to  her,  but  for  the  pleasure  she 
derived  from  '  seeing  the  minds  of  her 
young  pupils  expand  like  the  flowers  to 
the  sun ;  '  '  and  it  is  therefore  probable,' 
says  Trotter,  who  is  a  cynic  in  a  small 
way,  '  that  the  commissary  will  catch  a 
Tartar.'" 

"  I  sincerely  hope  he  will,"  said  Ella ; 
and  then  turned  away  to  admire  Windsor 
Castle,  to  which  her  attention  had  been 
drawn  by  a  civil  neighbour. 

Everybody  was  in  ecstasies  about  the 
castle  ;  partly  because  it  indeed  stood  up 
most  nobly  against  the  delicate  spring  sky, 
and  partly  because  it  was  complimentary 
to  their  hostess  so  to  do,  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  view. 

Lady  Elizabeth  had,  doubtless,  admired 
it  in  her  time  as  much  as  the  rest,  only 
she  had  seen  it  about  five  hundred  times 
before,  and  her  mind  was  now  a  little 
preoccupied  ;  first,  with  the  reflection  that 
Tier  niece  Julia  was  little  better  than  a 
fool  to  have  permitted  Mr.  Whymper- 
Hobson  to  stray  from  her  side,  to  that  of 
that  abominably-pretty  young  woman — 
Ella's  name  her  ladyship  had  forgotten, 
though  she  remembered  with  satisfaction 
that  she  was  married — and  secondly,  she 
was  occupied  with  a  calculation  of  the 
number  of  her  guests,  and  how  they  would 
find  carriage  accommodation.  In  pleasure- 
parties  of  this  description,  there  are  always 
some  who  are  audacious  enouglr  to  bring 
friends,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
an  exact  computation.  However,  at  the 
station,  everything  was  found  as  it  should 
be,  and  her  ladyship  took  great  care  not 
only  to  pack  Mr.  Whymper-Hobson  and 
the  niece  that  was  on  hand  in  the  same 
conveyance,  but  to  put  Mrs.  Cecil  Landon 
somewhere  else. 

The  party  were  not  going  to  picnic  in 
the  Park,  you  may  be  sure — it  was  but  the 
latter  end  of  May ;  nor  in  any  other  month 
was  Lady  Elizabeth  (who  never  so  much 
as  sat  down  in  a  low  chair,  because  of  the 
rheumatism  in  her  knees)  likely  to  propose 
anything  so  imprudent  as  dining  in  the 
open  air ;  nor  were  they  bound  for  the 
hotel,  which  satisfies  the  aspirations  of 
middle-class  people.  The  general  was  one 
of  those  privileged  persons  who   have  a 
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liou.se  at  Virginia  Water  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Park,  and  it  was  thither  that 
the  party  were  bound.  Everything  would 
there  be  found  in  order  for  them,  and 
after  their  entertainment  under  that 
hospitable  roof,  they  might  picnic,  in  the 
sense  of  wandering  about,  and  enjoying 
themselves,  wherever  they  pleased.  The 
drive,  of  course,  was  lovely — the  most 
lovely  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  England, 
or,  for  that  matter,  out  of  it — and  under 
any  other  circumstances  Ella  would  have 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  She  had  con- 
trived— in  spite  of  some  opposition — to  be 
in  the  same  carriage  with  her  husband; 
he  was  in  high  spirits,  and  made  himself 
very  agreeable  to  the  other  occupants  of 
the  vehicle,  and  she  was  usually  never  so 
happy  as  when  she  saw  that  others  ad- 
mired him.  But  every  now  and  then  she 
caught,  through  the  trees,  a  view  of  Mr. 
Whymper-Hobson  in  the  vehicle  ahead, 
and  the  sight  of  him  chilled  her  with 
vague  alarms.  The  many-summered  trees 
that  towered  along  the  way,  the  browsing 
deer,  the  rabbits  darting  through  the  fern, 
were  spectacles  for  which  she  had  no 
leisure.  She  saw  them,  indeed,  for  every 
incident  upon  that  journey  was  stamped 
upon  her  mind,  and  recurred  to  her  after- 
wards a  hundred  times,  with  sharp  dis- 
tinctness ;  but  she  had  no  pleasure  in 
them.  That  May-day  in  the  Forest,  with 
all  its  glorious  sights,  and  scents,  and 
sounds,  was  lost  upon  her.  It  seemed  as 
though  the  very  air,  laden  as  it  was 
with  the  freshness  and  sweetness  of  the 
coming  summer,  had  been  poisoned  by 
this  stranger's  presence. 

Arrived  at  their  journey's  end,  she  fled 
from  him  into  a  little  coterie  with  which 
she  had  grown  to  be  tolerably  intimate, 
and  wherein  she  felt  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  intrude;  but  he  fascinated  her, 
nevertheless,  and  her  eyes  pursued  him. 
It  "was  some  comfort  to  see  that  Cecil 
evidently  avoided  him,  for  she  would 
rather  the  man  had  sought  her  own  com- 
panionship than  his.  At  dinner  he  was 
seated  by  Julia  Groves,  and  away  from  both 
of  them ;  but,  even  then,  she  fancied  that 
she  formed  the  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion. Miss  Julia  had  looked  up  once  with 
elevated  eyebrows  in  her  direction,  and 
then  had  coloured,  and  looked  down,  con- 
fused. Doubtless,  that  hateful  wretch  had 
been  telling  his  neighbour  what  he  thought 
wrould  please  her  best — a  scandal  about 
a  friend.  If  she  could  only  have  got  Cecil 
quietly  away  immediately  after  dinner,  upon 
pretence  of  sudden  indisposition,  she  would 


have  done  it ;  but  that  would  have  made  a 
fuss,  and  drawn  the  general  attention  to 
herself,  from  which  she  now  shrank  as 
timorously  as  though  she  had  exchanged 
natures  with  Gracie  Ray.  She  saw  her 
husband  leave  the  house  with  some  gentle- 
men, of  whom  Whymper  was  one,  to  have 
a  stroll  by  the  lake-side  with  their  cigars ; 
and  at  the  same  time  Lady  Elizabeth  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  the  famous  temple  which 
George  the  Magnificent  set  up,  and  of 
course  she  had  to  acquiesce.  The  thrush 
was  loud  in  the  woods  that  afternoon,  but 
it  had  no  melody  for  her;  she  was  listen- 
ing for  a  voice  that  had  wont  to  be  more 
sweet  to  her  than  any  bird's,  but  which  she 
feared  to  find  discordant.  Never  had  that 
modern  ruin,  with  its  carpet  of  tender 
green,  pranked  with  the  flowers  of  spring, 
looked  more  exquisitely  beautiful,  but  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  quarter  from  which 
her  husband  must  needs  return,  and  beheld 
neither  grass  nor  flower.  Around  her  broke 
the  light  jest,  followed  by  tinkling  laughter, 
as  the  sparkling  wave  breaks  on  the  summer 
beach,  but  her  ears  were  deaf  to  it ;  they 
were  on  the  watch  for  some  sound — she 
knew  not  what — but  with  which  she  felt 
very  sure  no  mirth  would  mingle. 

Presently,  Percy  Groves — the  general's 
aide-de-camp,  as  he  was  called — who  had 
been  one  of  the  lake-side  party,  was  seen 
strolling  slowly  back  alone.  He  took  his 
seat  on  the  ground  beside  her,  and  began 
chatting  in  his  thin,  good-humoured  way. 
Then,  dropping  his  voice  to  a  grave  whisper, 
"Will  you  take  my  arm,"  he  said,  "and 
come  as  far  as  the  inn,  your  husband  is 
waiting  for  you." 

She  obeyed  at  once,  though  her  limbs 
trembled  as  she  rose,  and  she  clung  to  him 
in  a  manner  that  some  aides-do-camp  would 
have  misconstrued. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  faltered  she, 
"for  I  am  sure  that  something  has  hap- 
pened." 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  hope  it  is  nothing  serious. 
They  have  got  him  out,  and  he  was  coming 
too  all  right — • — " 

"  Good  heavens  !  Has  Cecil  fallen  in 
the  lake  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  it  was  Whymper-Hobson.  He 
took  a  little  more  champagne  than  was 
good  for  him,  and  somehow  or  other 
picked  a  quarrel  with  your  husband." 

"  With  my  husband  !  "  her  heart  sank 
almost  as  low,  as  when  she  had  thought 
Cecil  had  been  half  drowned. 

"  Yes,  it  was  foolish  of  him,  for  Landon 
is  almost  the  last  man  to  choose  for  such 
an  experiment;  and  the  place  was  badly 
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chosen  too — the  only  deep  one  in  all  the 
lake." 

"  What,  did  Cecil  push  him  in  ?  " 

"No,  indeed  he  didn't;  there  was  no 
pushing  about  it ;  he  took  him  round  the 
waist  and  flung  him  in  as  though  he  had 
been  a  water-spaniel,  which,  unhappily  for 
Whymper-Hobson,  he  was  not.  It  was 
touch-and-go  with  him  for  a  minute  or 
two,  though,  as  I  said,  he  is  all  right  now ; 
only,  of  course,  it  is  an  unpleasant  busi- 
ness, and  Landon  thinks  it  better  to  get 
away  and  avoid  a  row." 

"You  are  not  deceiving  me,  Mr.  Groves  ?  " 
gasped  Ella  ;  "  the  man  is  not  drowned  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  is  rather  wet,  of 
course,  but  that's  all,  and  by  this  time 
they  have  put  him  to  bed.  A  carriage 
will  be  ready  at  the  inn  for  you  and  your 
husband.  I  am  so  awfully  sorry  you  have 
to  leave  us.  Shall  I  run  back  and  fetch 
your  shawl  ?  " 

For  Ella  was  shivering  as  though  she 
had  fallen  into  the  lake  herself. 

"  No,   no ;    I    am   quite   warm,   thank 

you." 

They  had  reached  the  inn  garden, 
crowded  with  early  pleasure-seekers,  who 
had  already  heard  of  the  "accident,"  and 
who  gazed  with  curiosity  at  her  pale  and 
frightened  face,  for  she  wore  no  veil. 

"  Where  is  my  husband  ?  "  murmured 
poor  Ella. 

"  Outside  the  inn,  no  doubt ;  he  didn't 
want  to  be  in  the  way  when  Hobson  was 
brought  in,  I  daresay." 

In  the  road  was  a  closed  carriage  with 
Cecil  standing  by  it.  He  did  not  even 
look  at  Ella  as  he  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  enter,  but  turned  his  pale,  stony 
face  to  her  companion. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Groves," 
said  he.  Then,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  If  that 
fellow  wishes  anything  more,  you  will  tell 
him  where  to  find  me." 

"  Oh,  stuff ;  he  took  too  much  wine — 
and,  begad,  too  much  water  afterwards — 
that's  all ;  it  will  all  come  to  nothing,  my 
dear  fellow." 

"  Drive  on,"  cried  Cecil,  in  a  harsh,  im- 
patient voice,  and  off  whirled  the  carriage 
with  the  unhappy  pair. 

If  her  husband  had  begun  to  storm  and 
swear,  if  he  had  even  threatened  to  leave 
her  by  reason  of  her  perfidy  and  falsehood, 


Ella  could  have  borne  it  better  than  the 
silence  and  contempt  in  which  he  wrapped 
himself.  Not  a  word  dropped  from  his 
lips,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  averted  from 
her,  fixed  on  the  glancing  trees  and 
vanishing  hedgerows. 

"  Oh,  Cecil,  won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  " 
said  she,  presently. 

"Not  now,"  returned  he,  curtly. 

"  Then,  may  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  now,"  returned  he  again,  in  such 
a  tone  that  she  felt  it  was  hopeless  to 
address  him. 

The  last  time  they  had  travelled  together 
in  a  similar  conveyance  alone  had  been 
during  their  honeymoon,  only  a  few  months 
back,  yet  how  long  ago  it  seemed,  and  alas  ! 
by  what  a  distance  were  they  now  parted. 
Would  that  icy  voice  ever  speak  to  her  in 
loving  accents  again,  or  that  stony  face 
beam  with  its  old  smile  ?  It  was  very  cruel 
of  him  to  act  as  he  was  doing ;  and  though 
she  allowed  that  she  had  done  wrong,  she 
did  not  think  that  she  deserved  this.  Even 
at  the  railway  station,  though  they  had  to 
stop  there  half  an  hour  for  a  train,  he  did 
not  speak  to  her ;  but,  having  placed  her 
in  the  waiting-room,  walked  up  and  down 
the  platform  alone,  smoking  a  cigar.  In 
the  train  he  selected  a  carriage  with  several 
people  in  it,  notwithstanding  there  were 
others  empty,  and,  though  he  sat  beside 
her,  he  never  opened  his  lips.  He  was 
dumb,  too,  in  the  cab  on  their  way  home. 
Not  till  they  got  within  doors,  and  were 
alone  together  in  the  drawing-room,  did  he 
break  silence,  with,  "  And  now,  madam, 
perhaps  you  will  tell  me  why  you  married 
me  under  a  false  name  ?  " 
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BOOK  I.     THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  IX.      THE  STiAR  OF  HOPE. 

Mr.  Grisdale,  I  subsequently  learnt, 
was  the  editor  and  chief  proprietor  of  a 
small  weekly  newspaper — a  rather  shabby- 
looking  little  sheet,  of  a  sallow  and 
freckled  complexion,  enjoying  a  very 
limited  circulation.  It  was  called  The 
Star  of  Hope,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
written  by  Mr.  Grisdale.  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  did  not  share  in  the  more  me- 
chanical portions  of  its  publication.  He 
confessed  that  he  had  been  in  early  life 
a  printer's  apprentice  and  compositor. 
Certainly  with  his  own  hands  he  carried 
packets  of  his  journal  to  the  various 
newsvendors,  who  sold  it  across  their 
counters :  a  list  of  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses— it  was  not  a  long  list — appearing 
usually  on  the  last  page  of  the  paper. 
For  The  Star  of  Hope  was  not  obtainable 
everywhere.  If  you  wanted  it  you  had  to 
seek  for  it;  and  sometimes  you  had  to 
look  long  before  you  found  it. 

In  those  days  a  newspaper  was  regarded 
by  the  governing  powers  much  as  a  spark 
in  a  powder  magazine.  It  was  a  thing  to 
be  quenched  and  stamped  out  as  soon  as 
might  be.  There  was  no  knowing  what 
mischief  it  might  not  do.  Paper-tax,  and 
stamp  laws,  and  advertisement  duty,  sat 
down  heavily  upon  the  printing-press, 
hindering  grievously  its  operations.  The 
Star  of  Hope  shone  pallidly  and  dimly 
through  dark,  and  drear,  and  most 
oppressive     clouds.       Mr.    Grisdale    was 


engaged  in  endless  conflicts  with  the 
authorities  concerning  his  journal.  The 
little  man  combated  under  serious  dis- 
advantages ;  with  almost  empty  pockets 
he  fought  against  foes  armed  with  the 
purse  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  to  be  intimidated ;  he  never  knew 
when  he  was  beaten ;  he  had  never  had 
enough  of  fighting.  He  made  a  stand  now 
in  this  court,  now  in  that ;  if  driven  back, 
it  was  but  for  a  moment,  to  collect  him- 
self, that  he  might  renew  the  strife  with 
freshened  vigour ;  and  when,  as  sometimes 
happened,  his  paper  was  torn  from  him 
and  effectually  suppressed,  it  was  only 
for  a  while.  It  reappeared  under  another 
name,  it  might  be,  bat  otherwise  scarcely 
changed.  The  Star  of  Hope  being  de- 
molished, it  was  revived  as  The  New  Star, 
then  as  The  True  Star,  afterwards  as  The 
Planet,  The  Orb,  The  Meteor,  The  Comet, 
The  Beacon,  The  Watchfire  of  Hope,  &c. 

This  paper  was  published,  now  with 
news,  and  now  without;  now  it  courted, 
and  now  it  disdained,  advertisements.  But 
it  was  faithful  to  one  system  of  opinions. 
It  indulged  in  much  ardour  of  sentiment, 
fierceness  of  vituperation,  and  exceeding 
sanguine ness  of  aspiration.  It  lashed  the 
aristocracy  unsparingly ;  it  was  especially 
angry  with  the  bishops.  It  did  not  speak 
respectfully  of  the  Crown ;  it  laughed  to 
scorn  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  liberty  all  the  world 
over;  it  proposed  universal  brotherhood 
and  the  equal  division  of  property.  Rich 
and  poor  were  to  become  obsolete  terms  ; 
all  distinctions  of  class  were  to  disappear 
amid  a  general  shaking  of  hands.  We 
were  to  start  fresh ;  to  go  back  to  a 
primitive  condition  of  things.  Society 
was  to  be  renovated  by  being    thrown 
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into  convulsions  ;  the  world  was  to  gain 
in  health  and  strength  by  being  turned 
upside  down.  And  special  points  of  reform 
were  much  insisted  on.  The  Star  of  Hope 
dwelt  upon  the  extraordinary  advantages 
that  would  result  from  annual  Parliaments ; 
the  payment  of  members,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  property  qualification  then  demanded 
of  them;  vote  by  ballot,  and  universal 
suffrage. 

It  was  an  earnest,  fervid  journal,  very 
full  of  "  purpose  "  and  the  amelioration  of 
mankind.  It  could  find  space  only  for  a 
very  pinched  and  over-shadowed  poet's- 
corner,  like  a  niche  in  a  modern  Gothic 
building  of  cheap  and  hasty  construction. 
The  muse  needed  to  be  of  small  dimensions 
and  to  stand  in  a  very  cramped  attitude, 
or  it  would  have  been  squeezed  out  of  its 
place.  But  in  this  confined  quarter  of  his 
newspaper  Mr.  Grisdale  was  kind  enough 
to  insert  my  lines  to  Catalina. 

My  gi'atification  was  intense.  And  the 
verses  really  looked  very  well  in  print ; 
almost  as  well,  I  thought,  as  other  peoples' 
verses  in  books.  I  read  and  re-read  my 
contribution  to  The  Star  of  Hope,  until 
my  copy  of  that  journal  became  quite 
rubbed,  and  soiled,  and  ragged  from  con- 
stant taking  in  and  out  of  my  pocket. 
The  lines,  I  must  admit,  were  printed  in 
very  small  type,  and  not  too  correctly.  I 
suffered  from  the  misprints  acutely. 

Nick  shared  in  my  pleasure,  and  seemed 
proud  of  the  distinction  I  had  won,  or  that 
had  been  conferred  upon  me.  At  the 
same  time  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  check, 
in  some  degree,  a  tendency  to  self-conceit 
he  probably  perceived  in  me. 

"  I  don't  say  it  isn't  clever,  you  know, 
Buppy,"  Nick  observed,  "  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  good  many  other  fellows  could 
do  the  same  sort  of  thing,  if  they  were  put 
to  it.  I  couldn't  myself  ;  I  grant  you  that. 
I've  my  own  way  of  saying  what  I  want  to 
say,  and  it  doesn't  take  the  form  of  poetry. 
But  it  strikes  me  a  good  many  fellows  do 
write  verses.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a 
newspaper  without  seeing  verses  of  some 
sort  in  it  somewhere  or  other.  So  it  comes 
to  this,  you  know  :  Don't  think  yourself  a 
Shakespeare  on  the  strength  of  those  lines 
to  Miss  Martinez.  Put  yourself  a  peg  or 
so  lower  than  that.  Because,  you  know, 
really,  you  don't  come  up  to  Shakespeare — 
not  quite  up  to  Shakespeare — you  don't." 

My  father  and  Mr.  Grisdale  made  the 
acquaintance  of  each  other  upon  the 
occurrence  of  one  of  those  local  events 
which  are  apt  to  bring  neighbours  together, 


and  to  unloosen  their  tongues,  even  in 
London.  There  was  a  chimney  on  fire  in 
an  adjoining  street.  There  was  a  general 
pouring  into  the  streets,  to  contemplate  and 
discuss  this  spectacle.  My  father  quitted 
his  study  and  stood  upon  his  doorstep,  his 
hands  clasped  beneath  the  long  tails  of  a 
shawl-patterned  dressing-gown.  Mr.  Gris- 
dale paced  the  flags  in  front  of  his  dwelling- 
place.  He  wore  a  slouched,  broad-rimmed 
felt  hat ;  his  small  person  was  enwrapped 
in  a  voluminous  Spanish  cloak,  one  end  of 
which  was  boldly  tossed  over  his  shoulder 
in  a  highly  picturesque  manner;  and  he 
smoked  a  cigarette.  Thus  accoutred  he  was 
certainly  an  eccentric-looking  figure. 

Mr.  Grisdale  spoke  to  me  and  then 
saluted  my  father  after  a  fashion  that 
had  something  of  military,  something  of 
continental,  politeness  about  it.  And  then 
they,  as  it  were,  precipitated  themselves 
into  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the 
burning  chimney. 

My  father,  as  an  architect,  was  learned 
upon  the  subject;  had  views  about  chim- 
neys; had  invented  chimneys  of  peculiar 
construction,  that  could  not  catch  fire  nor 
conduct  themselves  disagreeably  in  any 
way.  Mr.  Grisdale  was  sympathetic  and 
appreciative.  Mr.  Grisdale  hoped  that  a 
time  would  come,  When  he  should  see 
every  house  provided  with  Mr.  Double- 
day's  admirable  chimneys. 

My  father  and  his  neighbour  were  alike 
in  their  disposition  towards  the  visionary. 
They  could  not  be  called  practical  men  ; 
both  were  fully  bent  upon  the  reforming 
and  improving  of  their  fellows.  My  father 
hoped  to  aid  them  architecturally;  Mr. 
Grisdale  sought  to  benefit  them  politically. 
My  father's  plan  for  the  amendment  of 
society  was  by  means  of  improved  chim- 
neys; Mr.  Grisdale's  heal-all  was  uni- 
versal suffrage. 

They  grew  very  friendly  together.  They 
appeared,  to  entertain  the  highest  respect 
for  each  other.  My  father  had  not  troubled 
himself  much  in  regard  to  political  ques- 
tions ;  perhaps  understood  them  but 
indifferently.  However,  he  greatly  re- 
spected Mr.  Grisdale's  superior  learning  on 
the  subject.  He  accounted  Mr.  Grisdale 
a  wonderfully  well-informed  man;  Mr. 
Grisdale  was  prepared  to  go  far — very  far, 
and  perhaps  he  was  a  little  too  hard  upon 
the  bishops — still  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  what  he  said.  And  it  was  perfectly 
true ;  the  times  were  serious  and  very 
troubled.  It  was  difficult  to  live  ;  the  most 
industriously-disposed    found   it   hard   to 
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obtain  bread — even  dry  bread — in  return 
for  their  labour.  My  father  had  himself 
experienced  a  painful  lack  of  means — 
many  claims  upon  him  remained  unsatis- 
fied, and  were  likely  so  to  remain.  At 
the  same  time  my  father  was  thoroughly 
prepared — was,  indeed,  most  anxious — to 
work.  He  had  produced  innumerable 
designs  for  the  reconstruction  of  London. 

On  his  side,  Mr.  Grisdale  was  prompt  in 
pronouncing  my  father  a  man  of  genius  : 
he  was  delighted  with  the  series  of 
Aladdin's  palaces  exhibited  for  his  enter- 
tainment. He  avowed  my  father  to  be 
the  greatest  architect  that  had  ever 
trod  the  earth  since  the  days  of  Michael 
Angelo.  My  father,  in  a  pleased,  modest 
way,  deprecated  such  excess  of  applause. 
And  Mr.  Grisdale  looked  forward  to  a  time 
— looked  forward  most  sanguinely — to  a 
time  when  his  friend  Mr.  Doubleday,  if  he 
might  presume  so  to  call  him — my  father 
gave  blushing  permission — when  his  gifted 
friend  would  be  permitted  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  genius ;  and  Lon- 
don, a  regenerate  and  reconstructed  city, 
would  rise  from  the  degradation  of  her  pre- 
sent state ;  would  shine  white  and  pure  as 
the  marble  composing  her  walls,  her  every 
inhabitant  happy  in  the  possession  of  the 
suffrage,  and  of  a  chimney  of  perfect  and 
scientific  form,  warranted  not  to  catch 
fire,  or  to  smoke,  and  free  from  all  the 
annoyances  of  down  draught,  &c. 

Mr.  Grisdale  then  formally  introduced 
his  grand-daughter,  Catalina.  My  father 
smiled  at  her,  peered  at  her  pleasantly  over 
his  spectacles,  patted  her  on  the  head,  then 
lifted  her  up,  and  kissed  her  warm  brown 
cheek. 

"My  grand-daughter,"  saidMr.  Grisdale ; 
"  my  poor  girl  Betsey's  only  child.  You 
remember  when  we  boasted  quite  a  Spanish 
settlement  here  in  Somers-town  ?  I  am 
proud  to  think  of  our  being  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  persecuted  and  oppressed. 
Sir,  I  love  the  political  offender,  as  tyranny 
loves  to  call  him.  He  is  to  me  a  patriot, 
and  I  hold  him  sacred.  I  have  always 
opened  my  doors  to  the  exile,  the  refugee. 
My  doors  have  been  open  to  him,  because 
my  arms  have  been  open  to  him :  my  arms 
and  my  heart.  You  remember  the  Riego 
and  Quirogas  affair?  It  is  an  old  story 
now.  The  old  story  of  despotism  seeking 
to  crush — aye,  and  succeeding  for  a  time 
in  crushing — the  holy  cause  of  liberty. 
Sir,  in  my  humble  way,  I  stood  by,  and 
helped  and  fought  for  the  right.  My  roof 
sheltered  for  some  years   a    very  noble 


Andalusian  gentleman,  Don  Leon  Lopez 
de  Martinez.  He  had  served  his  country 
in  the  senate  and  the  camp.  He  had. 
poured  out  his  blood  for  her  upon  the  battle- 
field. Well,  and  she  rewarded  him — with 
persecution  and  enforced  exile !  Still 
he  did  not  despair  of  his  country.  Don 
Leon  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  waited,  and 
watched,  and  plotted.  He  had  faith  in 
his  cause,  in  himself,  in  his  friend.  He 
had  reason.     His  friend  was  Torrijos." 

Mr.  Grisdale  spoke  with  an  effusive  air 
of  veneration  and  enthusiasm,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  removed  his  hat,  which  seemed 
indeed  to  be  almost  as  much  pushed  from 
its  place  upon  his  head  by  his  fiercely 
bristling  hair. 

"  You  know  Torrijos  ?  "  he  asked  of  my 
father. 

"I  have  heard  his  name,  of  course." 

"  He  was  a  patriot,  a  martyr."  My 
father  bowed  his  head  sympathetically. 

"  I  may  call  him  my  friend,"  continued 
Mr.  Grisdale,  "for  I  knew  him,  knew 
him  well.  I  served  under  him,  and  loved 
him.  And  he  was  the  friend  of  Don  Leon, 
and  Don  Leon  was  my  more  than  friend — 
my  brother,  my  son,  the  husband  of  my 
poor  Betsey,  the  father  of  my  little  Lina 
here.  But  I  trouble  you.  I  weary  you 
with  these  details." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  my  father,  very 
sincerely,  for  he  was  manifestly  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Grisdale. 

"I  married  very  young,  Mr.  Doubleday. 
Men  should  marry  young,  to  my  thinking  ; 
and  would  marry  young,  were  society  and 
civilisation  in  a  healthier  state.  It  is  true 
that  I  was  poor — very  poor.  Does  that 
matter  ?  It  was  no  hindrance  in  my  eyes. 
I  have  been  poor  all  my  life.  I  am  likely 
to  remain  poor  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
I  am  not  of  the  men  who  make  money, 
and  if  I  could  make  it,  I  could  not  keep  it. 
Still  it  was  hard.  There  came  to  be 
a  strike  in  our  trade — the  printing  trade ; 
a  struggle  between  labour  and  capital. 
You  understand?  Well,  we  were  beaten — 
not  disgraced,  mind  you,  but  thoroughly 
beaten.  It  could  not  have  happened  other- 
wise. In  the  battle  of  full  purses  against 
empty  stomachs,  the  pux*3es  must  win. 
Still  we  fought  a  good  fight — a  long 
fight.  But  you  know  what  that  means  ? 
No  fire  in  the  grate,  not  a  scrap  of  coal, 
not  a  stick  of  firewood ;  no  bread  in  the 
cupboard  ;  furniture  all  swept  away  by  the 
broker;  clothes  pawned  to  the  last  rag; 
the  bare  boards  to  lie  upon;  the  bare 
rafters  above  us ;  and  no  money  to  pay  even 
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for  those  poor  privileges.  Well,  privation, 
destitution,  despair,  starvation — death,  that 
was  our  programme  and  portion,  sir.  It 
■was  cruel  bad  for  the  men.  Think  what 
it  must  have  been  for  the  -women !  My 
poor  wife — she  was  but  a  child  in  years, 
but  she  had  a  brave  woman's  heart — she 
spoke  no  word  of  complaint,  she  never 
murmured,  she  was  true  to  the  last.  She 
sold  her  wedding-ring  to  buy  food  for  her 
baby ;  and  then  she  lay  down  and  died,  sir, 
with  her  little  one  close  locked  to  her 
heart.  "We  gave  in  soon  after  that.  What 
else  could  we  do  ?  You  see  the  women 
and  children  were  in  the  front  of  the  fight. 
We  couldn't  go  on  after  that.  My  dead 
wife  and  my  poor  little  baby ;  that  was  all 
that  was  left  me  !  I  won't  say  any  more 
about  it  now.  I  can't.  Come  into  the 
house,  please.  I  wouldn't  have  the  people 
opposite  see  me  crying,  and,  God  help  me, 
I  can't  stay  my  tears  when  I  think  of 
that  sad  time." 

CONGRESSES  AND  CONFERENCES. 

IN   TWO    PARTS.       PART   II. 

When  the  powder  was  knocked  out  of 
royal,  noble,  and  diplomatic  wigs  by  the 
great  uprising  of  the  French  people, 
Europe  at  first  looked  on  aghast,  and  hardly 
knew  what  to  make  of  it.  But  the  exhor- 
tations of  the  French  emigres,  and  the  fear 
of  revolutionary  principles,  soon  frightened 
Europe  into  fighting.  In  May,  1791,  the 
old  monarchies  of  the  Continent  had 
almost  made  up  their  minds  to  do  some- 
thing, but  the  treaty  of  Mantua  was  a 
mere  dead  letter  until  the  famous  decla- 
ration of  Pilnitz.  In  August  a  meeting 
took  place  at  Pilnitz  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  arrived  at  that  the  "  confederate 
kings  "  should  liberate  their  French 
brother,  then  in  prison,  and  place  him 
in  a  position  to  misgovern  his  country  as 
he  pleased,  after  the  good  old  fashion. 
Nothing  was  done,  however,  till  England 
— sorely  against  her  better  sense — was 
dragged,  into  the  quarrel.  Then  all  went 
briskly  enough.  The  French  rose  to  the 
heroic  height  of  the  occasion,  and  gave 
the  rotten  old  tumble-down  governments 
of  Europe  cause  to  bitterly  bewail  their 
industry  in  raising  a  demon,  past  their 
power  to  lay.  "  Manifesto  "  Brunswick 
burst  into  France  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  was  glad  enough  to 
get  safely  out  of  it  again;  then  came  the 
campaign    in    Flanders,    the    victory    of 


Jemappes,  the  disaffection  of  Dumouriez, 
the  disorganisation  of  the  French  army,  and 
the  conference  at  Antwerp.  This  congress 
was  attended  by  the  ministers  of  the  allied 
powers — Counts  Metternich  and  Stahren- 
berg  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Lord  Auckland 
on  that  of  England,  and  Count  Keller  for 
Prussia.  Recent  events  encouraged  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  the  hope  that  the  last 
hour  of  the  French  revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  at  hand — that  '93  would  see  the 
end  of  it.  They  therefore  came  to  the 
resolution  of  totally  altering  the  object  of 
the  war,  and  the  necessity  was  openly 
announced  of  providing  indemnities  and 
securities  for  the  allied  powers ;  in  other 
words,  of  "  partitioning  the  frontier  terri- 
tories of  France  among  the  invading 
states."  The  effect  of  this  resolution  was 
communicated  to  the  French  people  by 
the  proclamation  of  Prince  Coburg,  which, 
explicitly  stating  the  intention  of  the 
prince  to  "  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  rigour,"  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  the  Congress  of  Antwerp.  When 
Valenciennes  and  Conde  were  taken, 
the  standard,  not  of  Louis  the  Seven- 
teenth, but  of  Austria,  was  hoisted  on 
the  walls.  The  captured  cities  were 
taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  "Imperial  and  Royal" 
Junta,  which  was  formed  at  Conde  for 
the  administration  of  the  "conquered  pro- 
vinces" in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  com- 
menced its  operations  by  dispossessing  all 
the  revolutionary  authorities,  restoring  the 
religious  bodies,  checking  the  circulation 
of  assignats,  and  removing  the  sequestra- 
tion from  the  emigrant  estates.  This  ill- 
advised  step  at  once  justified  the  French 
revolutionary  leaders  in  forcing  the 
country  to  make  stupendous  efforts  to 
carry  on  the  war.  It  was  true,  then  after 
all.  The  war  was  not  for  the  restitution 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  but  for  the  "dis- 
memberment of  France."  The  French 
emigrants  themselves — fighting  with  the 
allied  army — were  struck  with  consterna- 
tion, and  the  fate  of  Poland  was  predicted 
for  unhappy  France,  unless  she  rose  in 
her  might  and  smote  her  enemies  hip  and 
thigh.  How  she  did  this,  how  the  miser- 
able Congress  of  Antwerp  bound  French- 
men together,  and  sowed  dissension  among 
the  half-hearted  and  selfish  allies,  are 
matters  of  notoriety,  on  which  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  in  this  place. 

The  next  congress,  that  of  Rastadt, 
was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  tra- 
gical conclusion  in  1799.       Half-a-dozen 
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years  of  hard  fighting  had  inclined  people 
to  talk  about  peace  for  awhile,  and  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  France  met  those  of 
the  Germanic  Empire  at  Rastadt,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden.  Napoleon  himself 
was  present  for  a  few  days  at  this  congress, 
during  which  he  made  a  secret  arrange- 
ment with  Austria,  for  the  surrender  of 
Mayence,  and  the  tete  de  pont  at  Mann- 
heim, to  the  French  Republic.  "  It  had 
been  agreed  that  the  Austrian  troops  should 
retire  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  and 
leave  the  troops  of  the  empire  to  them- 
selves. The  French  were  then  to  take 
possession  of  Mayence  and  the  tete  de  pont 
of  Mannheim,  either  by  intimidating  the 
troops  of  the  empire  when  left  to  them- 
selves, or  by  making  a  sudden  assault." 
This  act  of  treachery  was  duly  perpetrated, 
and  was  accompanied  at  Mannheim  by  a 
considerable  sacrifice  of  life.  The  states 
of  the  empire  were  exasperated  against 
Austria,  who,  it  was  suspected,  was 
merely  carrying  out  a  secret  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  by  which 
she  guaranteed  the  French  Republic  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine.  Bonnier  and  Treil- 
hard,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Ras- 
tadt, insisted  that  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  should  be  permanently  ceded  to 
France  as  her  natural  boundary.  The 
representatives  of  the  empire  demurred. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  French  occupied 
the  disputed  territory,  and  the  Austrians 
retired  from  the  front,  leaving  the  empire 
almost  defenceless. 

The  Rastadt  Congress  had  almost 
settled  the  line  of  the  Rhine,  when  deli- 
beration came  to  a  standstill  over  financial 
matters.  There  was  a  question  of  debts, 
and  congress  replied  that  it  could  not 
reply  to  the  note  of  the  French  Directory, 
but  must  refer  it  to  the  diet  at  Ratisbon. 
One  by  one  the  representatives  at  Rastadt 
dropped  away,  and  this  gathering  was 
already  reduced  to  a  Rump  Congress,  when 
it  was  dissolved  violently.  War  had  been 
declared,  both  France  and  the  Emperor 
prepared  for  active  operations,  and  Rastadt 
was  surrounded  by  Austrian  troops.  Now 
the  Austrian  cabinet  hated  the  French  re- 
presentatives, not  only  as  enemies,  but  for 
having,  as  it  was  thought,  betrayed  the 
treachery  of  Austria  to  the  empire,  in  the 
Mayence  and  Mannheim  affair.  "Whether 
by  their  fault  or  not,  the  secret  articles  ar- 
ranged with  Bonaparte  were  disclosed,  and 
it  was  publicly  known  that  it  was  in  order 
to  secure  Palma  Nova  in  the  Friule,  that 
the  Austrian  cabinet  had  ceded  Mayence, 


and  betrayed  the  empire.  That  cabinet 
was  highly  enraged,  and  resolved  to  take 
revenge,  without  regard  to  the  sacred 
character  of  an  envoy.  What  orders 
were  given,  or  by  whom,  will  probably 
never  be  known ;  but  the  grisly  fact  re- 
mains, that  the  French  representatives — 
who,  feeling  unsafe  at  Rastadt,  wished 
to  retire  to  Strasburg — were  murdered 
on  their  way  thither  by  the  Austrian 
Szekler  Hussars,  who,  before  they  were 
fifty  paces  from  Rastadt,  rushed  upon 
them  with  drawn  swords  and  stopped 
the  carriages.  The  massacre  was  not  in- 
discriminate;  the  families  and  attendants 
of  the  French  ministers  went  unhurt. 
The  Szekler  ruffians  opened  the  carriage- 
doors,  asked  by  name  for  Jean  Debry, 
Roberjeot,  and  Bonnier,  sabred  them,  and 
then  plundered  the  carriages,  and  carried 
off  the  papers.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  stupendous 
blunder  at  Antwerp,  another  famous  con- 
ference was  held.  A  series  of  battles, 
between  the  French  and  Russians,  had 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  Friedland.  An  armistice 
was  decided  upon,  and  an  interview 
took  place  on  the  25th  of  June,  1807, 
"  under  circumstances,"  saith  Alison,  "cal- 
culated to  impress  the  imagination  of 
mankind."  In  the  midst  of  the  Niemen, 
where  that  river  passes  Tilsit,  was 
moored  a  raft  of  huge  dimensions,  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  the  French 
general  of  engineers,  Lariboissiere.  On 
its  surface  was  a  wooden  house,  sur- 
mounted by  the  eagles  of  France  and 
Russia,  and  adorned  with  all  the  magni- 
ficence attainable  at  short  notice.  This 
historic  raft  was  destined  for  the  reception 
of  two  emperors  ;  another  raft,  less  sump- 
tuously adorned,  being  stationed  at  a  little 
distance  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
respective  suites.  The  shore  on  either 
side  was  occupied  by  the  Imperial  Guard 
of  the  two  monarchs,  drawn  up  in  triple 
lines,  as  they  had  faced  each  other  on  the 
fields  of  Eylau  and  Friedland.  At  one  o'clock 
precisely,  each  emperor  stepped  into  a  boat 
on  his  own  side  of  the  river,  accompanied 
by  a  few  of  his  principal  officers.  One 
boat  advanced  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  other,  and  the  "  redingote  grise"  of 
the  "little  corporal "  first  appeared  on  the 
raft.  Amid  salvoes  of  artillery  the  great 
soldier  entered  the  apartment  on  the  raft, 
and  opened  the  door  on  the  opposite  side  to 
receive  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.     In  a 
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few  seconds  Alexander  arrived,  and  while 
the  cannon  roared  and  the  captains 
shonted,  the  two  emperors  agreed  on  a 
treaty,  which  should  leave  each  free  to 
pursue  his  ambitious  projects.  Mutual 
hatred  of  England  was  the  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  united  the  two  autocrats ; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  interview  lasted  two 
hours.  On  the  following  day  a  second 
interview  took  place  in  the  town  of  Tilsit, 
at  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  pre- 
sent— not  to  deliberate  or  to  stipulate,  but 
to  submit  to  such  hard  conditions  as  the 
conqueror  chose  to  impose.  There  was  an 
immense  amount  of  courtesy  expended  on 
this  memorable  occasion — signalised  by  a 
desertion  of  allies  on  either  hand.  The 
poor  King  of  Prussia  was  snubbed  and 
neglected,  his  queen  foiled  in  all  her 
attempts  to  touch  the  heart  of  Napoleon, 
but  the  utmost  cordiality  prevailed  between 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  two  armies, 
and  Napoleon  had  evidently  made  up 
his  mind  to  captivate  Alexander.  The 
furniture  in  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  rooms 
was  all  sent  from  the  French  headquarters ; 
a  sumptuous  train  of  cooks  made  him  for- 
get the  luxuries  of  St.  Petersburg.  Diplo- 
matic persons  were  present,  of  course,  to 
take  snuff  together  and  exchange  anecdotes 
and  bon-mots.  Ex-Bishop  Talleyrand  was 
there  on  the  part  of  France,  Prince  Kourakin 
on  that  of  Russia,  and  Marshal  Kalkreuth 
appeared  for  unlucky  Prussia — but  this 
eminent  personage  was  left  very  much 
"  out  in  the  cold."  The  two  emperors 
settled  everything  themselves.  Not  only 
did  they  invariably  dine  and  pass  the 
evening  together,  but  almost  all  the 
morning  conferences,  during  which  they 
imagined  themselves  arranging  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world,  were  conducted  by 
themselves  in  person. 

The  work  done  at  Tilsit  was  great  in 
its  way — wonderful  on  paper — and  played 
queer  tricks  with  the  map  of  Europe  for 
the  time  being.  A  sham  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  was  carved  out  of  Prussian 
Poland;  a  phantom  kingdom  of  Westphalia 
was  conjured  up  for  Jerome  Bonaparte;  and 
Prussia  was  crushed  to  the  earth  by  tre- 
mendous exactions.  The  two  autocrats 
fancied  they  could  divide  the  world  be- 
tween them.  Germany  was  abandoned  to 
France,  and  Turkey  to  Russia.  England — 
the  one  troublesome  spot  on  the  map — 
was  to  be  wiped  out  by  the  "  Continental 
system."  Easy  all  this  to  talk  about  at 
Tilsit,  but  not  so  easy  to  carry  out  in 
effect. 


Less  than  half-a-dozen  years  sufficed  to 
dissolve  this  precious  pact,  and  to  set 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  flying  at  each 
other's  throats.  Von  Gentz  is  very  facetious 
on  the  subject  of  the  congress  holden  at 
Prague  in  the  summer  of  1813.  "  I  went 
to  Prague,  where  a  sort  of  congress  was 
to  be  held,  but  which,  so  to  speak,  was 
still-born."  Gentz  himself  appears  to  have 
been  an  ngly  customer  at  the  abortive 
congress,  at  which  he  is  never  tired  of 
laughing.  This  distinguished  writer  and 
statesman  enjoyed  the  peculiar  honour  of 
being  personally  hated  by  Napoleon,  who 
not  only  abhorred  him  as  an  enemy  to 
himself,  Napoleon — consequently  to  France, 
consequently  to  the  whole  human  race — 
but  detested  him  with  the  peculiar  envy 
and  malice  which  can  only  exist  in  per- 
fection between  two  of  a  trade.  Napoleon 
was  a  great  bulletin  and  proclamaticn- 
monger ;  so  was  Von  Gentz ;  and  the 
Emperor  waxed  furious,  as  he  computed 
how  many  thousands  of  men  every  stir- 
ring appeal  of  Von  Gentz  was  worth. 
Wherefore,  the  German  bulletinist  was 
much  in  the  way  at  Prague,  and  proved  a 
sort  of  white  elephant  to  Metternich,  who 
lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  his  coming  into 
collision  with  Caulaincourt  and  Narbonne, 
the  French  envoys,  who,  like  good  subjects, 
might  be  supposed  to  dislike  their  master's 
personal  enemy.  Management  worthy  of 
a  great  diplomatist  was  employed  to  keep 
the  foes  from  meeting  at  the  Austrian 
minister's  dinner- table,  especially  when  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  passed  through  Prague 
on  his  way  to  his  "  short-lived  government 
at  Laybach."  The  favourite  hour  for  real 
business  was  the  dead  of  the  night,  when 
Metternich,  Humboldt,  and  Von  Gentz 
would  stroll  out  on  the  deserted  bridge 
and  talk  over  the  political  situation.  The 
result  of  these  conversations  was,  that  in 
the  first  days  of  August  Von  Gentz  went 
to  work  "earnestly"  at  drawing  a  war- 
manifesto,  feeling  certain  that  it  would 
presently  be  wanted.  There  were  a  few 
more  comings  and  goings  between  Metter- 
nich and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  On  the 
8th,  Metternich  and  Caulaincourt  had 
their  last  interview.  On  the  10th,  at 
midnight,  war  was  declared — a  very 
notable  war,  ending  in  nothing  less  than 
the  destruction  of  Napoleon,  and  his  huge 
but  ill-knit  empire. 

The  next  congress  was  held  at  Chatillon, 
where  Caulaincourt,  at  Napoleon's  request, 
threw  away  his  master's  last  chance.  The 
French    Emperor    devoted    his    principal 
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effort  to  detaching  Austria  from  the  allies, 
bat  Metternich  and  Castlereagh  proved  too 
clever  for  him.  Undismayed  by  failure, 
both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  he 
clung  to  the  idea  of  a  France  bounded  by 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  until  the  disaster 
of  Troyes  encouraged  the  allies  in  their 
determination  to  restrict  France  to  her 
ancient  limits.  Caulaincourt  now  had  full 
powers  to  "  sign  anything,"  but  peace  was 
prevented  by  the  successful  commencement 
of  Napoleon's  campaign  against  Blucher. 
His  spirits  rose  to  such  a  height  that  he 
actually  countermanded  his  order  to  Eugene 
Beauharnais  to  evacuate  Italy  and  bring 
forty  thousand  veterans  to  aid  in  the  de- 
fence of  France.  So  elated  was  he  by  the 
victory  of  Montmirail  that  he  resumed  his 
projects  of  German  conquest,  and  said, 
exultingly,  "  I  am  nearer  to  Vienna  than 
the  allies  are  to  Paris."  The  first  effect  of 
his  successes  was  a  revocation  of  the  full 
powers  given  to  Caulaincourt,  although  the 
privy  council  at  Paris,  to  whom  the  pro- 
positions of  the  allies  at  Chatillon  had  been 
referred,  unanimously  reported  that  they 
should  be  agreed  to.  Caulaincourt's  change 
of  tone  at  the  command  of  bis  master  con- 
summated his  ruin.  The  allies  saw  their 
danger,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Chau- 
mont  among  themselves,  after  which  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon  became  a  mere  formal 
gathering.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that,  so  far  had  people's  minds  drifted  from 
the  original  causes  of  the  war,  that  so  late 
as  February  15th,  1814,  the  dethronement 
of  Napoleon  was  not  positively  decided 
upon.  But  if  peace-making  did  not  go  on 
at  Chatillon,  dining  did.  While  Napoleon 
was  fighting  the  allies  in  the  field,  the 
choicest  wines  of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Gironde, 
and  of  Champagne,  the  matchless  capons 
of  Mans,  and  the  truffles  of  Perigord,  passed, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  through  the  French 
lines  to  enrich  the  diplomatic  dinners  which 
succeeded  each  other  without  the  inter- 
ruption of  a  day ;  and  "  French  ladies  of 
rank  and  beauty  added  the  charm  of  female 
fascination  to  the  assembly  of  hostile  diplo- 
matists, intent  on  the  overthrow  of  their 
country."  And  so  with  dining  and  dancing, 
and  some  little  production  of  ultimatums, 
protocols,  and  counter-projects,  the  Con- 
gress of  Chatillon  was  dissolved,  and  Na- 
poleon, rather  than  surrender  Antwerp, 
turned  sullenly  at  bay. 

It  was  not  till  that  desperate  campaign 
was  over  that  diplomatists  met  afresh — 
this  time  at  Vienna — to  try  and  patch  the 
mangled  map  of   Europe  together  again. 


The  work  had  been  going  on  gaily  enough 
in  France.  The  white  flag  was  substituted 
for  the  glorious  tricolor — the  White  Terror 
revived  the  memory  of  the  Red  or  genuine 
article — the  eagles  had  disappeared,  and  the 
tricolor  cockades  were  hidden  away. 

With  the  first  cool  days  of  September  a 
"  new  world "  streamed  into  the  Kaiser- 
stadt — Nesselrode,  Humboldt,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Weimar,  the  Chancellor  Harden- 
berg,  the  Minister  Stein,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  an  immense  crowd  of  royal,  trans- 
parent, and  high  well-born  personages, 
male  and  female — who  at  once  commenced 
a  gay  and  festive  existence.  There  was 
serious  work  to  do,  it  is  true,  but  diplo- 
matists are  sensible  folk,  and  never 
allow  business  to  interfere  with  pleasure. 
After  some  deliberation  whether  con- 
quered France  should  be  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  congress  at  all,  it  was  decided  to 
admit  her,  and  then  came  Talleyrand  with 
his  famous  dinners,  his  whist- playing,  and 
his  jokes,  carefully  extracted  beforehand 
from  the  ImprovisateurFrancais,  a  species 
of  French  Joe  Miller,  in  eighteen  volumes, 
without  which  the  great  wit  never  travelled. 
There  was  plenty  of  fun  at  Vienna  besides 
that  elaborately  prepared  by  the  ex-bishop. 
A  famous  ballet  threw  people  into  raptures 
and  gave  them  an  appetite  for  Prince  Met- 
ternich's  sublime  suppers  —  for  people 
supped  in  those  days.  According  to  Gentz, 
the  best  dinners,  and,  for  that  matter, 
suppers,  were  those  given  by  the  Princess 
Bagration.  Gentz,  like  all  the  other  people 
at  Vienna,  enjoyed  a  "high  time."  We 
find  him  breakfasting  with  Metternich, 
dining  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  drink- 
ing tea  with  Nesselrode,  and  supping  with 
the  hospitable  princess  already  named. 
For  the  time  being  Vienna  was  the  centre 
of  all  that  was  brilliant  and  gay,  fair  and 
unfair;  the  secretary  of  the  congress  living 
in  a  sort  of  kaleidoscope  to  which  emperors, 
kings,  warriors,  diplomatists,  and  pretty 
women  gave  a  never-ending  change  of 
colours.  On  October  the  18th  the  whole 
city  was  en  fete  to  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Prince 
Metternich  gave  a  famous  ball.  Every- 
thing was  magnificent  and  in  the  most 
correct  style.  The  company  was  composed 
of  a  reunion  of  "  all  the  courts,  all  the 
sovereigns,  all  the  great  personages  in 
Europe." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1814  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  still  in  full  blast,  and 
Gentz  records  a  long  conversation  between 
himself  and   the   King  of   Denmark,  the 
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unfortunate  monarch  who  got  nothing, 
and  after  all  the  redistribution  of  territory 
was  sent  empty  away.  He  avenged  him- 
self by  a  retort  which  is  "  not  bad  for  a 
king."  On  leaving  Vienna,  where  he  had 
endeared  himself  to  everybody,  he  was 
told,  "You  take  all  our  hearts  with  you." 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  not  a  single  soul." 
For  the  allies  had  a  very  serious  piece  of 
work  on  hand — the  division  of  conquered 
territory — and  there  was  no  little  snarling 
over  the  bones,  clean  picked  as  they  were. 
The  Northern  Powers  imagined  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  devour  what  they 
liked.  Russia  demanded  the  whole  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  Prussia 
wished  to  seize  Saxony ;  but,  to  their 
astonishment,  not  only  did  Metternich  and 
Castlereagh  oppose  this  project  for  aggran- 
disement, but  Talleyrand  threw  the  whole 
weight  of  France  into  the  same  scale. 

Both  parties  at  once  prepared  for  war. 
Hardenberg  declared  that  Prussia  would 
not  abandon  Saxony;  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  who  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  armies,  published  an  animated 
address ;  Austria  put  her  forces  on  a  war 
footing ;  France  was  invited  to  suspend 
disarming;  English  troops  were  poured 
into  Belgium.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs 
brought  about  by  the  four  months  of  de- 
liberation preceding  the  February  of  1815 ; 
but  the  triple  alliance  brought  the  Northern 
Powers  to  their  senses,  and  Saxony  was 
suffered  to  exist  as  a  kingdom,  albeit  in 
a  mutilated  condition.  Another  knotty 
point  was  the  redistribution  of  Italy ;  but 
the  Vienna  Congress  was  in  no  hurry,  and 
dined  and  danced  while  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
made  his  last  and  most  famous  sally — "The 
congress  dances  but  does  not  advance." 
It  was,  as  Vienna  was  dancing  as  usual  on 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  March,  that  intel- 
ligence was  brought  to  Metternich  that 
Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  The  return  of  Na- 
poleon put  an  end  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  vanished  in  the  smoke  of  Waterloo, 
and  subsequent  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted at  Paris.  Von  Gentz,  writing  his 
summary  of  the  year  1814,  and  expressing 
his  intense  satisfaction  at  his  own  share  in 
its  history,  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
his  opinion  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
pretty  roundly :  "  The  aspect  of  public 
affairs  is  gloomy,  but  it  is  not  much  so 
now,  as  it  formerly  was  by  a  tremendous 
and  crushing  weight  suspended  over  our 
heads,  but  by  the  mediocrity  and  ineptitude 
of  almost  all  the  actors ;  therefore,  as  I 
have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  my 


intimate  acquaintance  with  all  this  pitiful 
haggling,  and  the  paltry  creatures  who 
govern  the  world,  far  from  afflicting, 
amuses  me,  and  I  enjoy  this  show  as  if  it 
were  exhibited  for  my  private  amusement." 
This  is  a  delicious  page  of  Von  Gentz's 
secret  diary,  showing  us  the  secretary  of 
the  Congress  himself,  chosen  by  accla- 
mation for  that  important  position,  the 
author  of  protocols  and  declarations  with- 
out end,  holding  his  sides  with  laughter  at 
the  "  show." 

Before  the  indemnity  exacted  from 
France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo  could  be  paid  over,  and  the 
military  occupation  of  that  unfortunate 
country  brought  to  an  end,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  hold  another  congress — that  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  In  the  autumn  of  1818  a 
brilliant  crowd,  not  so  large  as  that  which 
had  occupied  Vienna  four  years  before,  but 
still  imposing  enough,  streamed  into  the 
dreary  little  town,  now  utterly  abandoned 
to  invalids.  Thither  went  Metternich  and 
Nesselrode,  Lieven  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Chernicheff,  Woronzow,  Hardenberg,  and 
Humboldt,  Castlereagh,  Canning,  and 
Wellington.  The  interests  of  France  were 
not  this  time  confided  to  Talleyrand,  but 
to  the  Due  de  Richelieu.  In  addition  to 
these  tremendous  personages,  went  three 
others  at  least  as  necessary — to  wit : 
Messrs.  Hope,  Baring,  and  Rothschild, 
without  whom  the  great  financial  measures 
contemplated  for  the  redemption  of  French 
territory  could  only  have  been  talked  about, 
not  carried  into  effect.  Among  the  female 
diplomatists  shone — literally,  for  she  was 
covered  with  diamonds — Lady  Castlereagh, 
and  that  very  clever  woman,  the  Princess 
Lieven.  Madame  Catalani,  too,  put  in  an 
appearance,  wearing  a  magnificent  diamond 
brooch,  given  her  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
person  there  was  Mademoiselle  Lenor- 
mand.  The  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  a  decided  success,  the  evacuation  of 
French  territory  was  secured,  and  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  crushing  the  revolu- 
tion, if  ever  it  should  rear  its  head  again. 
The  white  flag  once  more  waved  over 
France  in  security,  but,  in  spite  of  proto- 
cols, holy  alliances,  and  treaties,  was  pulled 
down  and  consigned  to  the  chiffonnier's 
basket,  before  a  dozen  years  were  over. 

It  seems  to  the  impartial  historian,  that 
the  work  done  at  Aachen  was  not  well  done, 
or  was  of  a  kind  which  no  skill  can  make 
hold  together.  To  the  triumphant  sove- 
reigns their  mutual  engagements  seemed 
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wise  precautions  for  securing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  but  to  some  other  people  the  con- 
federate kings  appeared  as  if  riveting  the 
fetters  of  nations.  The  rivets  soon  came 
loose,  and  a  world  of  tinkering  and  patch- 
ing of  a  diplomatic  kind  was  required  from 
time  to  time.  Congress  followed  on  the 
heels  of  congress.  Great  was  the  fuss, 
hut  the  effect  slight  indeed.  There  was 
a  congress  at  Carlsbad  in  1819,  at  which 
the  sublime  rulers  of  the  earth  put  their 
heads  together  to  put  down  the  liberal 
press,  which  was  already  pointing  out  how 
ill  the  German  princes  had  kept  the  pro- 
mises they  had  made  to  their  people  in  the 
hour  of  need.  The  conclusions  arrived 
at  were  communicated  to  the  Diet  in  an 
official  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
counselling  the  energetic  putting  down  of 
democratic  principles.  All  was  in  vain, 
for  the  next  year  other  rivets  got  loose, 
and  another  congress  met  at  Trappau,  in 
order  that  the  sublime  rulers  might  take 
measures  for  checking  the  attempts  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  nations  to  struggle 
into  freedom.  This  high  and  mighty  con- 
gress was  called  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  was  the  first 
practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance.  To  the 
honour  of  England  she  stood  aloof,  and 
took  no  part  in  this  conspiracy  of  crowned 
heads.  It  was  decided  that  the  King  of 
Naples,  whose  subjects  were  naturally  in 
revolt,  should  be  invited  to  join  in  the 
congress,  which,  to  be  nearer  the  scene 
of  action,  was  soon  after  transferred, 
in  1821,  to  Laybach,  in  Styria,  where 
it  was  decided  to  carry  into  effect 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  and  to 
restore  the  King  of  Naples  to  his  throne 
by  the  intervention  of  foreign  troops. 
England  and  France  were  not  parties  to 
the  infamous  pact ;  they  simply  remained 
neuter,  Lord  Castlereagh  contenting  him- 
self with  declaring  that  "  Great  Britain 
could  take  no  part  in  such  transactions,  as 
they  were  directly  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  his  country." 

Next  year  the  rivets  were  looser  than 
ever.  The  successes  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lutionists and  the  excited  state  of  France, 
the  general  movement  towards  free 
thought  and  popular  representation, 
drove  the  royal  conspirators  almost  wild 
with  terror.  It  is  only  fair  to  them  to 
admit  that  their  cruel  and  tyrannical  reso- 
lutions were  brought  about  mainly  by  fear. 
The  shadow  of  the  Revolution  yet  chilled 
them  to  the  marrow,  and  they  shivered 


under  their  purple  and  ermine  at  the 
thought  that  it  might,  one  day,  be  done 
unto  them  by  their  own  people  even  as  by 
the  French  to  Louis  Capet.  It  was  a  sorry 
time  for  the  Mediocrities  and  the  Inepti- 
tudes ;  so  they  decreed  another  congress, 
that  of  Verona.  As  one  of  the  subjects 
to  be  debated  there  was  that  of  French 
intervention  in  Spain,  England  sent  to 
Verona  a  well-chosen  representative  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Lord  Strangford,  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  Lord  Burghersh. 

Among  the  French  representatives  was 
Chateaubriand,  who  forsook  the  embassy 
of  London  for  the  congress.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  went  in  person.  Nesselrode  and 
Pozzo  diBorgo,  Hardenberg  and  Bernstorff, 
were  there,  and,  of  course,  Metternich,  the 
weaver  of  the  whole — happily  now  rotten 
— web  of  tyranny.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant attempts  to  introduce  common 
sense  into  the  proceedings  was  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  procure  a  general 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  also  to 
obtain  an  acknowledgment  of  the  de  facto 
governments  of  South  America,  recently 
broken  loose  from  old  Spain.  Austria  re- 
fused at  once,  Russia  and  Prussia  followed 
suit,  and  that  elegant  writer,  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand, concocted,  on  the  part  of  France, 
what  Alison  calls  an  "  able  "  note,  at  which 
this  present  generation  can  only  laugh. 
The  Spanish  question  was  the  most 
burning  one  of  the  moment,  and  the 
"  great  powers,"  stimulated  by  Russia, 
were  anxious  to  "  put  down  "  the  Spanish 
revolution ;  but  cold  water  was  flung  upon 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  first  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  refused  to  sign  any- 
thing justifying  foreign  intervention  in 
Spain,  and  then  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
himself,  who  had  sense  enough  to  see  that 
a  frightful  danger  menaced  him — not  in 
Spain,  but  in  France,  where  the  party 
of  the  revolution  already  lifted  its 
heads.  On  his  way  from  Verona  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  Paris  and  had 
a  memorable  conference  with  the  French 
king  who  was  too  fond  of  pate  de  saucissons 
and  pork  cutlets,  but  had  more  brains  than 
all  the  rest  of  his  family  put  together.  The 
result  of  this  big  talk  was  that  all  done  at 
Verona  was  overturned,  and  the  French 
Bourbons  nearly  saved  from  destruction. 
Canning's  instructions  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  decisive :  "  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  may  declare  openly  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  France  that  the 
Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  has 
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always  been  opposed  to  any  foreign  inter- 
vention in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  Government  has  given  no 
cause  of  complaint  to  any  power,  and  the 
defects  of  its  constitution  are  a  matter  of 
internal  politics,  with  which  no  foreign 
power  has  any  title  to  interfere."  In  spite 
of  the  good  sense  of  the  king,  fortified  by 
the  arguments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
the  sentimental  royalists,  headed  by  Cha- 
teaubriand, nearly  succeeded  in  advancing 
the  revolution  of  July  by  eight  years.  But 
the  enthusiasm  of  France,  or  rather  of  the 
royal,  noble,  and  superstitious  part  of  it, 
was  cooled  by  the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and,  still  more,  by  the  slashing 
speech  of  Brougham,  in  which  he  sneered 
at  the  "three  gentlemen  of  Verona." 

Nevertheless,  the  reign  of  the  Bourbon  in 
Spain  was  restored  for  a  while  by  French 
bayonets,  pending  the  final  crumbling  of 
Bourbon  thrones  altogether,  the  moulder- 
ing of  protocols,  and  the  compulsory  dis- 
solution of  alliances,  holy  and  otherwise. 
The  Congress  of  Verona  was  in  fact  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  of  wrong  commenced 
at  Vienna  in  1814,  sorely  shaken  in  1830, 
and  finally  broken  in  1848. 

Since  then  there  have  been  congresses 
and  conferences  of  a  sort.  In  1853  there 
was  a  congress  at  Vienna,  which,  in  fact, 
brought  on  the  Crimean  war ;  and  there 
was  a  congress  at  Paris,  in  1856,  on  its 
conclusion,  when  very  solemn  engage- 
ments, touching  the  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  were  drawn  up  and  duly 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  Practically 
they  have  since  been  torn  up.  In  1850, 
and  again  in  1863,  a  species  of  congress 
of  the  German  States  was  held  at  Frank- 
fort. Prussia  did  not  deign  to  put  in  an 
appearance — not  being  as  yet  quite  ready 
for  Sadowa.  In  1863  and  in  1867,  also, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  together 
in  congress ;  but  nothing  came  of  it.  These 
congresses  were  not  held,  but  were  pro- 
bably about  as  useful  as  those  of  their  pre- 
decessors which  actually  reached  fruition. 

In  the  course  of  these  papers  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  American  Congress, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  United 
States  the  word  has  remained  while  the 
thing  has  drifted  completely  away.  It  is 
true  that  the  first  continental  congresses 
held  by  the  revolted  colonies  and  also  the 
early  federal  congresses  were  properly 
named,  as  they  purported  to  be  formed 
of  the  representatives  of  independent  and 


separate  sovereign  states.  This  theory  was 
maintained  by  Hamilton,  and  being  revived 
by  Calhoun  and  the  "  nullifiers,"  finally  led 
to  the  late  civil  war,  which  has  practically 
reduced  "The  States  "  to  one  homogeneous 
country.  In  reviewing  rapidly  the  ghosts 
of  the  Old  World  congresses,  we  have  vainly 
tried  to  find  any  good  brought  about  by 
any  one  of  them.     Absit  omen  ! 

LEARNING  TO  COOK  WITH  THE 
POOR. 

I>T   FIVE   PARTS.       PART   III.       AT   A   MOTHER'S. 

A  call  was  made  next  upon  a  married 
woman.  She  was  young,  poor  thing;  she 
was  active,  however  pale  and  spare  circum- 
stances had  made  her ;  she  was  the  wife  of 
a  tall,  broad-chested  carter,  earning  twenty- 
four  shillings  a  week.  She  was  chosen,  be- 
cause those  wages  were  thought  a  fair  type 
of  the  London  labourers'  means  and  re- 
sources; because  the  woman  spending  them 
was  thought  a  fair  type  of  the  women  who 
have  to  spend,  and  who  are  expected  to 
be  excellent  economists,  no  matter  what 
their  previous  calling  may  have  been. 
Moreover,  the  woman  was  the  mother  of 
five  children — only  one  of  these  being  old 
enough  to  begin  to  go  to  work  ;and  add 
five  or  six  shillings  to  her  week's  income ; 
and  she  had  to  feed  them  all,  to  clothe 
them  all,  to  cook,  to  -wash,  to  clean  up,  to 
make,  to  mend,  to  manage,  for  every  one — 
all  on  the  portion  of  twenty-four  shillings 
weekly  her  "  Jim  "  chose  to  allow  her. 

She  had  a  home  in  a  small  old  cottage, 
of  twolow-ceilinged,  hovel-like  rooms,  en- 
trance into  which  was  obtained  by  going 
down  brick  steps,  straight  into  the  ill- 
paved  tool-place,  or  scullery,  that  was  its 
best  reception-room  and  chief  apartment ; 
and  so  quick  an  admission  rendered  it 
easy  to  enter  equally  as  readily  and  uncon- 
ventionally into  special  business. 

"  Some  meat-pieces  now,"  was  the 
way  Parisina  began,  "those  called,  we 
have  been  told,  block-ornaments ;  some 
were  in  the  window  of  a  butcher's  shop  in 
the  main  street  here,  just  along;  they  were 
lying  heaped  up,  and  marked  eightpence. 
Might  some  of  those  be  bought,  with  what- 
ever else  you  use  with  them ;  and  would 
you  show  how  they  are  generally  cooked  ?  " 

Consent  being  readily  given,  the  block- 
ornaments  were  quickly  lying  upon  the 
charred  old  table.  They  did  not  weigh 
quite  a  pound,  so  only  came  to  seven- 
pence.  They  were  flanked  by  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  potatoes,  and  by  a  pennyworth 
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of   pot- vegetables,   mixed ;  tenpence,    the 
total  expenditure. 

"I  should  tell  you,"  said  the  good 
woman — she  shall  be  called  after  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Jim — "  that  there  ought  to 
have  been  onions  in  this  pen'north,  to 
make  my  stew  as  other  people  make  it ; 
but  my  Jim,  he  can't  bear  onions,  let  me 
cook  'em  any  way  I  may ;  so  both  Harry 
and  Dick,  whenever  they  go  a  arrand  for 
me,  have  got  used  by  now  to  say  '  no 
onions,'  and  to  bring  me  a  little  extra 
carrot  instead.  Well,  I  scrape  the  carrot, 
you  see,  after  I  just  give  it  this  light 
wash,  so ;  and  then  I  slice  it.  There  it  is, 
ready  for  my  stew-pan  ;  and  as  it's  ready, 
I  may  just  as  well  at  once  put  it  in." 

As  she  brought  forward  her  pan,  a 
remark  was  made  about  the  number  and 
sort  of  her  utensils.  She  was  just  as  frank 
over  this ;  just  as  open  and  explanatory. 

"  I'm  pretty  well  off,  considering,"  she 
said ;  "  I've  got  four  saucepans  altogether. 
There's  this  big  tin  one  I  shall  do  my  stew 
in  "  (it  was  a  giant ;  of  the  gallon-and-a- 
half  sort,  like  Willie's)  ;  "  there's  this  little 
one ;  and  there's  those  two,  up  on  the  shelf 
there,  middling.  Yes,  and  I've  got  this  old 
fish-kettle,  so  I  have  ;  only  when  I  hold  it 
up  to  the  light,  see,  there  are  great  holes  in 
it,  and  I  have  to  fill  them  up  with  rag, 
every  now  and  then,  when  I'm  going  to 
use  it.  And  there's  my  kettle,  of  course ; 
there's  my  strainer ;  there's  my  knives 
and  forks  ;  there's  a  few  pie-dishes,  and 
basins,  and  cups  and  saucers,,  and  jam- 
pots, and  plates  ;  there's  my  dripping-pan 
— because  I  can  roast  here,  though  it's  a 
awkward  stove,  it  is,  with  no  oven  and  no 
boiler  for  hot  water — and  here's  my  skein 
of  cotton,  with  a  hook  to  it,  that's  my  jack." 

"  And  no  scales,  no  screen,  no  sieves,  no 
salamander,  no  egg-whisk,"  said  Parisina, 
as  she  bounded  right  on  to  her  hobby — 
"  no  gas-stove,  no  gas-roaster,  no  vege- 
table-cutters, no  saute-pans,  no  jelly- 
monlds,  no  ice-pans,  stock-pans,  cream- 
pans,  cop  per- pans,  bains  marie " 

But  Parisina  was  stopped  at  this  point. 

"  Besides,"  said  Mrs.  Jim,  amused,  com- 
prehending some,  even  if  she  had  no 
understanding  for  the  whole,  "  what's  the 
use  of  me  having  many  more  things  than 
what  I've  got  ?  I'd  have  no  room  to  keep 
'em ;  for  I've  only  got  my  mantel-piece 
and  that  one  shelf,  and  this  old  cupboard 
where  I  put  my  coals  and  hang  up  my 
broom ;  and  as  for  cooking,  how  could  I 
put  much  more  than  I  do  put,  upon  this 
little  bit  of  a  old  awkward  grate  ?  " 


That  was  true.  That  was  acknowledged 
as  another  reason  for  severe  simplicity 
in  foods  and  their  preparation  ;  for  that 
necessity  and  faculty  of  "doing  with- 
out." It  made  it  more  needful  than  ever 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  as  to  how  things 
were  done ;  as  to  how  black-handled 
knives,  of  bad  build  and  remote  age,  did 
duty  for  keenest-edge  and  best  construction ; 
as  to  how  cracks  and  broken  rims  stood  in 
the  stead  of  polished  articles,  brand-new ; 
how  feeble  fire-power,  finally,  had  coaxing 
and  tending,  to  urge  it  to  do,  dilatorily, 
what  a  brave  and  glittering  kitchen-range 
could  have  effected  easily  and  straight  off. 
Let  nothing  that  Mrs.  Jim  did  be  missed 
or  slighted. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Jim  said  next,  as  she 
placed  herself  again  at  the  table,  "  I'll  do 
my  turnips  now.  I  must  peel  them,  so ; 
I  cut  them  up;  I  drop  them  into  my 
saucepan,  alongside  of  my  carrots.  And 
now  that  that  much  is  done,  I'll  see  about 
my  meat.  I'll  just  wash  it  in  this  bowl  of 
cold  water.  It's  quite  good,  if  you  notice. 
This  piece,  see,  is  a  little  mutton  cutlet ; 
this  is  a  bit  of  flap  of  mutton ;  these  are 
pieces  of  the  leg  of  beef.  They'll  all  come 
out  beautiful,  as  nice  as  new,  you'll  see, 
when  they're  in  the  stew.  And  they  make 
lovely  soup  to  it,  or  gravy.  There;  I 
put  in  the  water ;  I  throw  in  this  pepper 
and  salt ;  I  shut  down  my  lid ;  I  pop  it  by 
the  fire  ;  and  if  we  look  at  it  in  an  hour, 
it  wants  no  more,  and  it'll  be  done ;  excel- 
lent. But  I  intend  to  look  at  it,  though,  as 
it  happens,"  said  Mrs.  Jim,  in  continuance, 
"  for  I'm  going  to  do  my  potatoes  now ; 
and  in  general,  when  I  have  a  stew,  I  put 
my  potatoes  into  it,  to  make  the  gravy 
nice  and  thick,  with  the  flour  of  them. 
So  now,  here  my  potatoes  are;  and  the 
first  thing  is  to  give  them  a  peel. — What, 
Lizzie,  eh  ?  " — to  her  little  daughter,  aged 
four,  the  only  one  of  her  progeny  remain- 
ing upon  the  premises — "  ah !  Lizzie  must 
peel  a  potato,  because  mother's  peeling  a 
potato,  must  she  ?  Well,  there  you  are ; 
have  that  little  one,  and  do  it  nicely. 
Dear,  dear,  how  they  will  do  what  they 
see  mother  do,  these  little  ones  !  " 

They  will ;  and,  accordingly,  there  was 
Lizzie  peeling,  and  there  was  "mother" 
peeling,  each  in  the  ratio  of  her  experience 
and  capacity.  When  "  mother "  had 
finished  about  her  fourth  potato,  Lizzie 
came  up  to  present  her  single  small  one, 
with  a  screwed-up  face  and  a  choking  cry. 

"  Why,  what's  wrong  ?  What's  the 
matter  ?  You've  cut  your  finger,  have  you  ? 
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Poor  Lizzie !  Why,  you're  not  half  a  woman 
to  peel  potatoes  along  of  mother,  after  all ! 
Though  she  ain't  done  it  so  bad,  have 
she,  for  such  a  little  one  ?  But  never  mind , 
don't  cry  !  Mother  '11  tear  off  this  little  bit 
of  rag,  see ;  and  she'll  tie  it  round  it,  so ; 
and  it'll  soon  be  better.   There  !  run  away." 

So  the  small  Lizzie's  Learning  to  Cook 
was  ended,  and  Mrs.  Jim  was  again  the 
only  demonstrator  on  whom  it  was  needful 
to  keep  an  eye. 

"  Now,  when  my  stew's  all  done,"  she 
said,  "and  now  my  potatoes  are  peeled 
and  washed,  I  shall  put  them  into  it,  in  a 
minute,  it  will  make  a  good  dinner  for  Jim 
and  me  and  the  little  'uns  nicely.  And 
it's  just  about  what  we  should  have  had, 
too,  if  you  hadn't  been  here,  and  things 
had  all  gone  regular.  For  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  manage,  all  the  week  through ;  and 
how  pretty  nearly  everybody  else  manages 
that  I  know  ;  and  one  week  very  nigh  like 
another  week,  when  it  comes  to  that.  I'll 
begin  with  the  Sunday's  breakfast,  because 
it  seems  like  the  beginning,  somehow,  and 
it's  the  day  we  have  a  treat.  Well,  we 
have  tea ;  and  Jim  and  me  has  bread  and 
butter,  while  we  give  the  little  'uns  bread 
and  treacle.  The  treat's  in  the  water- 
cress; which  we  have  a  penn'orth  of, 
whenever  we  can.  For  dinner,  we  have 
a  piece  of  beef,  to  roast,  coming  to  about 
half- a- crown  ;  and  three-penn'orth  of 
greens,  and  three  pounds  of  potatoes.  We 
might  have  a  plum-pudding,  too.  For 
it,  I  should  get  half  a  quartern  of  flour, 
half  a  pound  of  currants,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  mutton  suet.  And  then  for 
tea;  why,  the  tea's  the  same  every  day; 
always.  It's  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
for  Jim  and  me;  and  for  the  children, 
bread  and  dripping.  As  for  the  strength 
of  the  tea,  it  isn't  very  strong;  and 
as  for  milk,  I  can't  afford  more  than 
two  penn'orth  a  day  for  the  whole  of 
us,  breakfast  and  tea  too,  and  even  two 
penn'orth  a  day  comes  to  one  shilling  and 
twopence  a  week,  if  you  reckon.  And  that's 
a  good  bit,  don't  you  see,  if  you  think  of 
one  thing  and  another,  isn't  it  ?  " 

It  was  such  a  very  good  bit,  helped  by 
the  thought  of  one  thing,  and  the  thought 
of — a  considerable — other,  that  Parisina 
was  getting  mazed.  She  longed  to  ask 
how  many  of  Jim's  twenty-four  shillings 
were  handed  over  to  Mrs.  Jim,  for  these 
seven  mouths  to  be  fed  upon.  And  her 
longing  could  not  be  suppressed  either; 
it  was  brought  impulsively  out. 

"Well,"  Mrs.  Jim  replied,   "he's  very 


good,  Jim  is,  and  he  always  gives  me 
twenty-two  shillings  of  his  wages,  and 
never  keeps  no  more  than  two  shillings 
for  himself.  He  hands  it  me  regular, 
when  he's  in  work." 

"  And  when  he's  out  of  work  ?  " 

"  Oh !  don't  talk  of  when  he's  out  of 
work  !  How  we  manage  then,  I  couldn't 
tell  you !  It's  just  a  bit  here,  and  a  bit 
there,  and  a  few  pence  earned  for  this 
thing,  and  a  few  penco  earned  for  that — a 
odd  job,  maybe — and  a  little  bit  given  by 
one,  and  a  little  bit  given  by  another,  just 
anyhow,  whichever  way  we  can  !  " 

"  And  out  of  your  twenty-two  shillings 
you  pay  rent  ?  " 

"  Yes.  With  us,  the  husbands  never 
have  nothing  to  do  with  rent.  They  give 
us  what  they  can,  supposing  they  don't 
drink  it,  as  some  men  do  I  know ;  and 
then  we  have  to  manage.  And  with  me, 
out  of  my  twenty-two  shillings,  there's 
first  my  rent,  four  shillings;  there's  a 
hundred  of  coke  and  half  a  hundred  of 
coal,  two  shillings  and  threepence  to- 
gether; there's  my  paraffin,  which  comes 
to  a  halfpenny  a  night  regular ;  there's 
my  one  shilling  and  twopence  for  milk ; 
there's  my  regular  supply  of  tea,  a  shil- 
ling ;  and  my  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
threepenny  brown  sugar.  That  comes  to 
— how  much  ?  For  you  can  tell  quicker 
than  me,  being  more  used  to  it  ?  " 

"  To  nine  and  fourpence." 

"  Well ;  leaving  me " 

"Twelve  and  eightpence  for  everything 
else.  And,  as  you  happened  to  say  just 
now,  you  took  in  three  loaves  a  day — three 
loaves  come  to  elevenpence  farthing,  or 
six  shillings  and  sixpence  three  farthings 
a  week,  leaving  your  twelve  shillings  and 
eightpence  reduced  only  to  six  shillings 
and  a  penny  farthing." 

Mrs.  Jim  gave  another  little  smile. 
"Well,  it  is  strange  how  we  manage, 
certainly,"  she  said,  "  and  it's  no  wonder 
you're  surprised.  But  there's  the  little  bit 
my  boy  Harry  brings  to  help  me,  though 
I  haven't  had  that  above  six  or  seven 
weeks,  I  must  say.  And  now,  look  here  ! 
Here's  another  way  to  earn!  This  will 
make  you  laugh,  I  can  tell  you." 

It  was  a  breathless,  red-haired,  red-eyed 
little  rascal — a  Joe,  of  six — bringing  in 
an  empty  basket. 

"  He  won't  give  me  no  more  nor  five 
fardens  !  "  was  what  broke  out  from  the 
young  Joe,  pipingly;  his  comic  face  the 
more  comical  for  a  wide  grin.  "  He  said 
that  was  all  there  was  !  " 
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"  You  see,"  explained  Mrs.  Jim,  "  young 
Joe  saw  a  bed-tick  thrown  out  of  a  win- 
dow down  The  Burdens  there,  as  we  call 
those  back  cottages  ;  thrown  out  I  daresay 
because  it  was  too — too — dirty  to  be  slept 
upon  any  longer;  and  Joe  and  me  we've 
ripped  off  the  tick,  which  wasn't  of  no  use, 
and  we've  took  out  the  rags  as  was  inside, 
and^Joe  he's  been  and  sold  'em !  " 

Joe  was  breathless  and  bright  still,  to 
repeat  the  matter  with  which  he  was  yet 
charged.  "  Yes,  mother,"  he  went  on, 
"  and  here's  the  five  fardens,  and  the  man 
says  he  won't  give  no  more,  'cos " 

"Well,  well,"  and  Mrs.  Jim  took  the 
five  farthings,  and  was  putting  them  away. 
"  Yes  ?  "  for  Joe  still  stood  there,  grinning. 
"  Oh !  you  want  the  farden  for  yourself, 
do  you  ?  Well,  there  you  are  !  Be  off !  " 
whereupon  Joe  evaporated,  radiantly,  and 
the  talk  proceeded.  "  The  penny  '11  buy 
me  a  egg  for  my  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Jim, 
"  and  somehow  I  do  feel  just  now  some- 
times as  though  I  wanted  it ;  for  I  can't 
eat  dinner  some  days — not  such  dinner 
as  we  get,  and  as  I'm  going  now  to  tell 
you  ;  and  if  I  don't  get  a  egg  for  my  tea, 
I  don't  feel  somehow,  with  only  bread  and 
butter,  as  though  I'd  had  anything. 

"And  now,"  continued  Mrs.  Jim,  making 
known  that  she  would  go  on  with  her  narra- 
tive methodically,  "I'll  take  Mondays, 
because  on  Mondays  we  have  what  cold  meat 
there's  left  from  Sunday — it  isn't  much — 
with  three  pounds  more  boiled  potatoes 
and  a  treacle  pudding.  Then  there's  Tues- 
day. Tuesday  we  might  have  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  the  pieces  you've  seen  ;  and 
I  might  make  some  little  dumplings  of 
half  a  quartern  of  flour,  threepence  half- 
penny ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet, 
three  halfpence ;  and  not  put  'em  in  the  stew 
till  half  an  hour  before  it's  done.  Wed- 
nesday, I  might  have  a  pound  of  bullock's 
liver,  fourpence ;  cut  it  up  small ;  sprinkle 
it  with  flour ;  and  fry  it  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  dripping,  a  penny  three  farthings. 
I'd  get  some  gravy  to  that,  too,  by  sprink- 
ling flour  into  my  boiling  dripping  in  the 
pan  after  I'd  taken  the  liver  out,  and  by 
putting  in  a  tea-cup  of  water.  Three 
pounds  of  potatoes  with  this,  of  course, 
just  as  before ;  and  as,  after  all,  this  would 
be  but  a  poor  dinner,  I  should  have  a  nice, 
big,  boiled  rice-pudding  for  the  children, 
instead  of  their  tea.  I  should  get  a  pound 
of  rice,  twopence ;  a  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
three  halfpence ;  and  I  should  boil  a  piece 
of  salt  the  size  of  a  walnut  along  of  the 
rice,  to  give  it  a  flavour. 


"  And  now,"  went  on  Mrs.  Jim,  when 
she  had  taken  breath  and  the  needful 
reflection,  "  it's  Thursday,  we'll  say, 
and  I  might  have  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  beef  sausages,  at  sixpence,  and  fry 
them  in  dripping,  with  my  three  pounds 
of  potatoes,  just  as  before ;  and  I  might 
have  jam  for  the  children's  tea  that  day, 
instead  of  more  dripping ;  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  three  halfpence.  So,  we've  got  on 
now  as  far  as  Friday ;  and  on  Friday  we 
shouldn't  have  no  meat  for  the  children, 
only  just  half  a  pound  of  steak — come  to 
sixpence — for  my  Jim  and  me,  and  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  potatoes.  There'd  be  more 
potatoes  than  him  and  me  would  want,  so 
the  children  would  have  some  of  them; 
and,  to  make  up,  I'd  have  in  a  extra  loaf, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  marmalade — 
three  halfpence,  the  same  price  as  jam. 
We've  only  got  Saturdays  now ;  and 
Saturday's  another  day  we're  not  very 
rich ;  and  on  Saturdays  we  might  have, 
perhaps,  two  faggots,  cold,  for  three  half- 
pence the  two,  the  potatoes,  and  a  penn'orth 
of  pease-pudding.  It  isn't  much,  you  know, 
but " 

But  Parisina  had  at  last  struck  upon  a 
food  of  which  she  knew  nothing. 

"  Faggots  !  "  she  demanded.  "  Explain, 
please,  before  you  say  any  more,  what  a 
faggot  is  ?  " 

"  Did  you  never  see  one ! "  and  Mrs. 
Jim,  in  her  way,  was  quite  as  much 
amazed. 

"Never!  And  do  let  one  be  bought, 
please,  if  you  can.     Can  you  ?  " 

Why,  yes,  of  course.  Shops  were  handy, 
messengers  were  handy,  a  look  up  the 
steps,  and  out  at  the  door,  being  sure  to 
reveal  one  or  two  of  Mrs.  Jim's  youngsters 
within  call;  and  a  certain  Dick  being 
selected,  because  he  was  a  step  older  than 
Joe,  a  yellow  basin  was  thrust  into  Dick's 
hand,  the  money  was  given,  and  in  a 
twinkling  Dick  returned. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  basin  there  was  a 
dark  deposit,  soft  and  pounded,  about  the 
size  of  an  orange ;  and  Parisina  looked  at 
it  inquisitively. 

"Taste  it!"  urged  Mrs.  Jim.  "It's 
very  nice  !     Here's  a  fork  !     Do  !  " 

Parisina  had  a  decided  objection.  "Need 
I  ?  "  she  cried,  with  a  sharp  drawback  of 
refusal.  And  then  there  was  a  wrench 
and  a  resolution,  and  the  taste  was  done. 

The  thing  was  not  bad.  It  had  smooth- 
ness and  pungency,  and  the  two  un- 
doubtedly made  savour.  It  was  made, 
Mrs.  Jim  explained,  by  pork-butchers,  of 
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the  pieces  of  pig  and  bullock  left  over 
from  other  things  ;  and  they  chopped  it, 
fine,  with  their  machines,  and  mixed  it 
with  onions,  chopped,  and  other  herbs. 
It  was  most  used,  Mrs.  Jim  went  on  to 
say,  as  a  little  nicety  for  supper;  and 
that  mainly  because  it  was  always  hot  at 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  sent  for  at 
that  time  sharp,  as  the  pork-butchers  had 
some  gravy  ready  then  on  purpose,  and 
would  pour  a  nice  drop  oyer  it. 

"  Well,  and  on  Saturdays,  now,  when 
faggots  might  be  the  dinner,  do  you  make 
your  dinner  of  faggot  too  ?  " 

"  No  ; "  with  a  quiet  shake  of  Mrs.  Jim's 
head.  "  I've  no  appetite  for  such  things. 
I  never  had.  I  should  make  myself  a  cup 
of  tea ;  and  very  likely  a  piece  of  toast." 

"Ah  !  And  are  there  any  other  cooked 
foods  that  you  send  out  for,  and  don't 
prepare  yourself  ?  " 

"Yes.  But  they're  more  for  suppers 
like,  all  of  them;  for  just  Jim  and  me; 
when  work's  done,  and  when  we  feel  nice 
hungry — that  is,  too  tired  and  worn  only  to 
eat  just  dry  bread  and  cheese.  We  might 
have,  at  these  times,  just  two  penn'orth  of 
hot  fried  fish ;  that's  very  tasty.  Or  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  German  sausage; 
or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brawn ;  or  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  spiced  beef.  They 
all  come  to  about  the  same — from  twopence 
to  threepence.  Or  we  might  do  with  a 
penn'orth  of  spring  onions  to  eat  with  our 
bread  and  cheese ;  or  we  might  buy  a  two- 
penny dried  haddock,  and  me  boil  it.  On 
Saturday  nights  our  supper's  better  than 
this,  I  ought  to  tell  you.  Jim's  regular 
tired  then,  beirig  so  late,  you  see ;  and  we 
do  treat  ourselves  to  perhaps  half  a  pound 
of  steak — sixpence.  And  as  for  beer,  yes ; 
Jim  sometimes  do  have  a  half  a  pint.  And 
— oh  yes ;  he  gives  me  some  of  it ;  he's  all 
right,  is  Jim.  But  I  don't  pay  for  no  beer. 
Beer's  out  of  Jim's  own  money — his  two 
shillings  that  he  keeps." 

"  And  what  else  does  he  consider  he 
ought  to  pay  for  out  of  this  two  shillings  ?  " 

"  Well,  there's  a  half  a  pint  he  might 
like,  and  a  penn'orth  of  bread  and  cheese, 
when  he  has  a  job  takes  him  all  the  way 
to  the  City,  or  past,  and  it's  night  before 
he  gets  home.  Then,  too,  he'll  sometimes 
treat  the  children  to  a  egg  apiece,  or  a 
orange,  if  he  sees  them  cheap.  Or  he 
might  bring  in  a  bunch  of  radishes,  or  a 
penn'orth  of  winks." 

"Ah,  winks!"  cried  Parisina,  effer- 
vescent again.  "And  whelks,  now;  does 
he  ever  buy  whelks  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Mrs.  Jim,  reflectively, 


"  I  don't  know  as  he  ever  did.  And  I 
don't  know  as  I  ever  tasted  a  whelk, 
myself.  And  I  don't  know  as  they're 
eaten  for  a  meal,  much,  by  anybody.  I 
think  they're  just  as  people  stands  at  the 
corners  of  streets,  for  a  taste  and  a  treat 
like ;  nothing  more." 

"  Well,  what  else  is  there  out  of  your 
husband's  wonderful  two  shillings  ?  " 

Mrs.  Jim  gave  a  little  laugh.  "Why, 
there's  his  boots,"  she  said.  "And  he'll 
sometimes  help  me  over  the  children's 
boots,  too,  when  I  run  extra  short." 

"To  be  sure !  And  there  are  clothes  ! 
How  about  all  your  clothes  ?  " 

"  Clothes  !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Jim,  echoing 
her  laugh  into  the  bargain.  "  Dear  !  We 
don't  never  think  about  clothes !  How 
can  we  ?  We  just  muddle  on  the  best  way 
we  can,  with  what  we've  got ;  and  then  if 
I  can,  when  I  ain't  got  a  young  baby,  do 
half-a-day's  charing  now  and  then,  and 
earn  a  shilling  or  so  myself,  I  can  buy 
some  little  bit  of  a  thiog.  Or  perhaps 
somebody  will  give  me  an  old  gown  or 
another;  and  in  that  way  we  manage." 

So  there  it  was,  again.  A  long,  long 
vista,  into  a  region  for  which  there  was 
positively  no  allowance  in  the  weekly 
shillings;  for  which  there  was  no  pro- 
vision except  that  incalculably  -  valuable 
institution  of  "  doing  without  !  "  In 
truth,  the  more  Parisina  looked  into 
the  lives  of  the  poor,  the  more  she  fired 
and  sighed,  the  more  she  admired  and  fell 
into  despair. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  after  an  interval 
of  reflection,  "  before  we  say  good-bye  to 
one  another,  have  you  any  more  dishes 
that  you  can  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  Jim,  as  frank  and 
open  as  ever,  as  easy  and  hopeful.  "  We 
might  sometimes  have,  of  Sundays,  instead 
of  beef,  a  hock  of  bacon,  about  six  pounds, 
at  sixpence-halfpenny ;  and  that's  very  eco- 
nomical, for  it  would  last  three  days,  count- 
ing one  day  when  I'd  make  soup  of  the 
liquor  for  the  children.  Then  there's  a 
hand  and  spring  of  pork,  for  a  change  ;  or 
a  pig's  head,  two  shillings  and  eightpence, 
with  twopence  for  baking,  which  lasts  three 
days  as  well.  Or  there's  the  tenpenny 
pieces  of  meat,  that's  got  no  bone,  and 
that  I  should  make  into  a  pudding.  Or 
there's — yes,  I  mustn't  forget — there's  a 
sheep's  head,  about  as  cheap  as  anything, 
because  it'll  only  cost  elevenpence,  and 
yet'll  last  two  days,  nicely.  It  wants 
management,  though,  to  make  it  last  two 
days,  of  course  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  my  plan. 
I  wash  it,  and  I  put  it  in  salt  and  water 
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for  an  hour.  Next,  I  take  out  the  tongue, 
because  that's  for  Jim's  dinner,  next  day  ; 
and  I  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  and  put  it  away. 
Then  I  get  my  penn'orth  of  pot-herbs 
ready,  which'll  have  some  parsley,  and  I 
put  my  head  and  my  herbs  into  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  set  it  all  on  to  boil.  I  shall 
have  my  potatoes,  of  course ;  and  I  shall 
make  little  dumplings  of  my  pound  of 
flour  and  quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet ;  and 
there  they'll  all  boil  together,  and  in  two 
hours  will  be  done  beautifully.  As  for  the 
next  day,  that's  done  by  the  broth  of  it 
being  hotted  up  for  the  children,  and  by 
the  tongue  that's  put  away  for  Jim.  And 
it's  a  pity,  that  it  is,  that  sheep's  head  can't 
be  had  all  the  year  through.  But  nobody 
eats  it  in  May,  you  know.  That's  because 
in  May  every  sheep's  head  has  a  maggot, 
and  it's  not  good." 

It  was  an  extraordinary  piece  of  natural 
history,  this.  It  would  have  been  well  if 
from  personal  knowledge  it  could  have 
been  refuted,  but  there  was  no  personal 
knowledge,  unluckily ;  and  though  there 
was  an  attempt  at  reasoning  from  analogy, 
Mrs.  Jim  had  no  acquaintance  with  reason- 
ing from  analogy. 

"  There's  just  one  thing  more  come  into 
my  mind  that  I  can  tell  you,"  Mrs.  Jim 
said,  in  another  minute,  "  that  I  can  show 
you,  if,  as  you  say,  you'll  be  passing  by 
here  again,  about  four  o'clock,  which  is 
my  children's  tea-time — that's  a  bread- 
pudding,  made  out  of  all  the  bits  and  chips 
o'  crusts  that  is  too  dry  and  hard  to  be 
eaten  plain." 

This  was  exactly  what  Parisina  desired, 
and  the  offer  was  gladly  accepted. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Mrs.  Jim,  quite 
pleased,  "  here's  my  bread-pieces,  that  have 
been  soaking  ever  since  over  night.  Here's 
some"  more  of  'em,  dry ;  so  you  can  see, 
better  than  any  telling,  how  they're  the 
crusts  cut  off  rounds  for  toast,  pieces  left 
from  dinner,  and  such — given  to  me,  just 
as  they  are,  from  a  house  where  I  some- 
times do  a  bit  of  work.  Well,  I  shall 
squeeze  these  soaked  pieces,  directly  we've 
done  dinner ;  and  I  shall  get  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  flour  to  add  to  them,  to  make 
them  bind.  I  shall  have  half  a  pound  of 
currants  too,  twopence;  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar,  twopence  farthing ;  and 
half  a  pound  of  dripping,  threepence  half- 
penny. I  shall  mix  them  all  up  together, 
tie  them  tight  in  a  cloth,  set  it  all  on  to 
boil,  and  let  it  boil,  fast,  for  two  hours  and 
a  half.  But  you'll  see  how  it  looks  when 
you  come  back.  We  can  leave  all  the  rest 
till  then." 


The  rest  was  not  much,  there  being 
little  scope  for  it ;  but  it  was  quite  satis- 
factory. The  giant  tin  saucepan  —  its 
second  using  that  day — had  just  been 
taken  off  the  fire,  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  was  yielding  up  its  monstrous  bulgy 
ball  of  whiteness,  saturated  and  full  of 
peril  with  its  strong  heat  and  Bteam. 

"Here  it  is,"  was  Mrs.  Jim's  cry,  as 
she  turned  over  the  scalding  cloth-flaps, 
wincingly,  to  get  and  release  the  string. 
"  Here's  my  dish  ;  over  it  goes  ;  I  mustn't 
be  too  quick,  though ;  and  there  !  now 
you  can  see !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  she  put  in,  quickly,  as  she  saw 
keen  eyes  looking  at  a  gray  patchy  sub- 
stance she  was  removing  from  the  broad, 
round,  pudding-top,  "that's  not  dirt! 
That's  nothing  wrong  !  It's  only  because 
there  was  a  hole  or  two  in  my  cloth  ;  and 
when  you've  got  holes  in  your  cloth,  you've 
only  got  to  put  paper  over  them,"  well 
greased,  and  it's  just  as  if  there  was  no 
hole  at  all.  Here  it  is,  see  !  look  !  Here's 
my  pudding,  quite  nice,  now  I've  peeled 
off  the  paper,  and  here's  the  holes  the  paper 
covered.  Perhaps  that's  a  wrinkle  for  you 
—is  it  ?  " 

Yes.  So  it  was  a  wrinkle  to  see  Mrs. 
Jim's  four  youngest  urchins  seated  up  at 
the  table,  with  saucers  before  them  and 
leaden  spoons,  and  to  see  them  get  helped 
to  steaming  allotments  of  their  novel  tea. 
It  was  another  wrinkle,  too,  to  find  Mrs. 
Jim's  other  and  eldest  boy,  Harry,  rush  in 
from  the  shop-work  he  had  just  been  put 
to,  with  appetite  eager,  and  harried  words. 

"  Pudding,  mother  !  "  he  cried.  "  Give 
me  some,  quick  !  A  large  lump,  in  this 
paper,  to  stuff  in  my  pocket,  and.  a  lump 
to  eat,  in  my  hand  !  Quick,  mother,  do  ! 
I've  got  to  be  off  for  the  Pall  Malls,  the 
most  partick'ler  things  there  is.  'I  can't 
stay !  " 

There  must  be  given  a  supplement,  also, 
to  these  experiences  of,  and  at,  Mrs.  Jim's. 

It  came  in  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  folded 
in  an  envelope,  addressed  in  pencil,  and 
delivered  by  the  joint  hands  of  Joe  and 
Dick.  Opening  it,  there  was  to  be  read, 
in  Mrs.  Jim's  own,  frank,  nice  way  : 

"  Another  dish  for  the  poor,  verry  good. 
Four  melts  and  skirt,  twopence  halfpenny 
each,  put  to  three  pints  of  watter,  oinons, 
salt,  and  peper.  Stewed  for  one  hour  and 
a  half  ;  ad  a  little  thicken.  Three  pounds 
of  pottos.  Makes  a  good  dinner  for  seven, 
and  little  bread.  If  fryed  don't  go  so 
far." 

It  left  Parisina  just  as  it  found  her;  with 
much  to  feel  for  and  to  consider. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
JAPAN. 

The  Christmas  of  1874  I  spent  some 
eighty  miles  from  the  European  settlement 
of  Yokohama,  in  Japan.  I  was  one  of  a 
party  of  five,  who  had  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  the  laxity  allowed  to  com- 
mercial men  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to 
escape  from  the  monotony  of  settlement 
life,  and  to  have  a  few  days'  shooting  before 
the  new  year.  We  all  knew  each  other  well 
— very  essential  in  parties  of  this  kind — and 
were  all  tolerably  good  shots  ;  so  that  we 
looked  forward  to  our  trip,  and  our  Christ- 
mas in  the  wilds,  with  no  small  degree  of 
pleasure. 

At  this  time  a  continual  war  was  being 
waged  between  the  foreign  consular  bodies 
and  communities  on  one  hand,  and  the 
government  on  the  other,  concerning  the 
vexed  question  of  travelling  in  the  interior. 
The  officials  were  determined  to  place 
every  obstacle  in  the  path  of  foreigners 
wishing  to  explore  the  country,  and  the 
foreigners  were  equally  determined  that 
the  spirit  of  the  original  treaties  between 
the  Japanese  Government  and  European 
Powers,  in  allowing  great,  though  limited, 
liberty  of  intercourse,  should  be  main- 
tained. Hence  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
starting  for  a  sporting  or  exploring  trip 
was  the  procuring  of  passports.  The 
limits  beyond  which  foreigners  could  not 
go  were  so  jealously  defined  and  guarded  ; 
the  vigilance  of  the  native  police,  backed 
up  by  popular  prejudice,  so  great ;  that  no 
European  left  the  settlement  on  a  distant 
excursion  entirely  unhampered  by  doubts 
as  to  the  success  of  his  trip. 

However,  we  got  our  passports  appa- 
rently in  order ;  our  provisions  had  been 
sent  ahead,  a  day  or  two  previously,  to  an 
appointed  tea-house  —  provisions  which, 
amongst  preserved  delicacies,  included,  of 
course,  the  English  Christmas  beef  and  a 
regular  English  pudding;  and,  light  in 
heart,  we  jumped  into  our  "jinrickishas" 
on  a  keen,  sunny,  frosty  morning,  and  started 
for  our  trip,  resolved,  come  what  might,  to 
make  the  most  of  our  brief  holiday. 

No  adventures  marked  our  progress  to 
the  half-way  house,  a  pretty  hostelry, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  winding  river, 
some  twenty  miles  north  of  the  great 
capital.  The  local  officials  paid  us  a  visit 
as  we  were  discussing  our  mid-day  meal, 
examined  our  passes,  affixed  divers  im- 
portant-looking seals  and  stamps  thereto, 
and  allowed  us  to  proceed.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  day  after  our  departure 
from  Yokohama,  we  arrived  at  our  shooting 


head-quarters,  found  our  coolies  with  our 
dogs,  traps,  and  provisions  awaiting  us, 
and  prepared  for  the  sport  of  the  morrow. 

No  lighter  hearts  than  ours  could  have 
been  found  amongst  the  English  exiles  in 
Japan,  as,  early  on  Christmas  Eve,  we 
started  for  our  excursion  amongst  the 
game.  Everything  seemed  propitious. 
Even  nature,  clad  in  the  sombre  hues  of 
winter,  smiled  beneath  the  genial  sun, 
which  lit  up  every  thicket  and  bamboo- 
grove,  and  shone  with  dazzling  brilliancy 
on  the  snow-clad  sides  of  the  distant  holy 
mountain,  Fuji,  which  stood  sharply  and 
clearly  out  against  the  deep,  pure  blue 
air  so  characteristic  of  Japan  in  winter. 
Luck  favoured  us ;  for,  although  the 
birds  were  strong  and  wild  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  the  cover  terribly  dense ;  the  hills 
steep  and  numberless ;  by  midday  our 
five  guns  had  bagged  twenty  brace  of 
fine  birds ;  and,  with  the  appetites  of 
giants,  we  made  straight  for  our  selected 
luncheon-spot — a  quaint  little  old  temple, 
built  on  a  hill-side,  and,  although  at  this 
season  thrusting  its  brown  thatch  above 
the  thicket,  in  summer  entirely  buried  in 
a  nest  of  giant  cryptomeria,  camellia,  and 
azalea.  The  romantic  spirit  of  our  little 
party  had  picked  out  this  resting-place  ; 
and,  as  we  toiled  up  the  little  woodman's 
path  leading  to  it;  stumbling  over  tree- 
roots,  and  crashing  through  thickets  of 
thorn ;  he  dilated  in  glowing  terms  on 
the  beauty  of  the  spot  in  midsummer; 
when  the  frozen  rivulet  at  our  feet  dashes 
merrily  along  between  leafy  banks  ;  when 
not  an  inch  of  ground  can  be  discerned  for 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  the  foliage ;  and 
when  the  great,  calm,  cold  mountain  rises 
behind  the  range  of  purple  hills,  vast  and 
serene  as  a  monarch  in  repose.  Suddenly 
the  unromantic  one,  who  had  hitherto 
preserved  a  strict  silence,  exclaimed, 
"Bobbies!" 

As  we  came  in  to  the  little  plateau  we  saw 
them,  sure  enough — half-a-dozen  little  men, 
dressed  in  the  orthodox  uniform  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty's  police-force,  smoking  and 
chatting  with  our  coolies,  who  were  keeping 
guard  over  the  long-dreamt-of  cold  pies 
and  salads.  "What's  up  ?  "  was  the  general 
exclamation.  Had  we  trespassed  ?  Had 
we  wandered  unwittingly  into  some  great 
landowner's  preserves  in  our  search  for 
game  ?  Was  the  comely  damsel  we 
chucked  under  the  chin  at  the  tea-house 
the  daughter  of  the  mayor  ?  Had  we 
thrown  stones  at  an  especially  sacred 
dog  ?  Had  we  allowed  our  own  dogs  to 
slake  their  thirst  at  the  holy-water  basin 
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of  a  shrine  ?  These  and  a  thonsand  other 
possibilities  presented  themselves  to  our 
minds,  as  we  beheld  the  little  cordon  of 
guardians  of  the  public  peace  drawn  up, 
now  in  military  order,  with  the  sergeant, 
hat  in  hand,  waiting  to  address  us.  Not  one 
of  us  dreamt  of  passports.  The  seals  and 
signatures  of  various  public  officers  had 
been  affixed  to  them  in  such  profusion  at 
the  "  Saibansho,"  or  police-office,  in  Yoko- 
hama, that  we  had  never  dreamt  of  the 
possibility  of  their  being  tried  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting. 

So,  however,  it  turned  out  to  be. 
The  sergeant,  addressing  us  in  the  most 
abject  humility,  and  with,  apparently,  the 
most  exquisite  grief  at  having  to  perform 
a  disagreeable  duty,  informed  us  that,  on 
the  very  day  after  our  leaving  Yokohama, 
the  passport  system  had  been  altered,  that 
the  treaty  limits  had  been  rearranged,  and 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  us  safely  back 
to  the  foreign  settlement,  we  being  at  this 
time  about  eight  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  line  of  demarcation. 

Here  was  a  blow  to  our  hopes  !  In  vain 
we  plied  the  stern  official  with  bitter  beer, 
and  flowers  of  persuasive  eloquence;  in 
vain,  like  the  preacher  in  the  Bab  Ballads, 
"  we  argued  right,  we  argued  left,  we  also 
argued  round  about."  He  was  inexorable. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  us  but  to  submit 
with  a  good  grace,  and  take  our  revenge 
in  the  public  papers  on  our  arrival  in 
Yokohama. 

We  made  a  sad  and  silent  meal,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  retreat.  But  we  were  not 
without  our  scheme  of  revenge.  On  duty, 
in  Yokohama,  the  police  invariably  wear 
boots  of  European  make ;  but  in  the 
country  districts,  where  foreigners  are 
rarely  seen,  they  still  adhere  to  the  native 
straw  sandal.  As  we  were  prisoners  of  no 
ordinary  importance,  our  captors  were  in 
full  costume — ill-fitting  tunics,  heavy  hats, 
and  boots  of  the  stiffest  Blucher  pattern, 
fresh,  hard,  and  unseasoned.  "We  knew 
well  that  their  pride  would  prevent  the 
policemen  from  showing,  before  foreigners, 
that  to  walk  in  boots  would  be  a  purga- 
torial operation,  as  severe  to  them  as  it 
would  be  for  a  West-End  "swell"  to  "do" 
the  afternoon  park  in  a  suit  of  steel  armour ; 
so  we  resolved  to  give  them  a  dance. 

Off  we  set — coolies,  dogs,  and  all — at  a 
good  swinging  pace  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
our  guards  behind  us.  To  give  them  due 
credit,  it  must  be  said  that  they  kept  up 
well  for  a  mile  or  so — though  at  what  cost 
in  the  shape  of  pinches,  gallings,  blisters, 
and  sprains,  they  themselves  only  knew. 


The  distance  between  us,  however,  rapidly 
increased,  till,  at  length,  the  smallest  and 
puniest  was  obliged  to  stop,  from  sheer 
inability  to  proceed  farther,  to  take  off  his 
boots,  and  put  on  his  own  sandals,  which 
he  had  slung  round  his  neck.  One  by  one 
the  others  followed  his  example;  but  it 
was  not  till  within  a  half  mile  of  our  tea- 
house that  the  sergeant  condescended  to 
do  the  same.  As  we  arrived  at  the  tea- 
house in  a  body,  we  found  the  entire 
population  of  the  village  drawn  up  to 
receive  us,  not  as  heroes,  but  as  laughing- 
stocks  ;  but,  after  all,  we  found  out  that 
the  poor  policemen,  with  their  raw  heels 
and  blistered  toes,  came  in  for  the  greatest 
share  of  public  ridicule. 

We  were  permitted  to  sleep,  as  it  was 
late ;  but  the  village  mayor  in  person  in- 
formed us  that  we  were  to  depart  at  day- 
light the  next  morning — Christmas  morn- 
ing— under  escort,  for  Yokohama.  Slowly 
and  sadly  we  packed  up  our  trap3,  and 
tried  to  be  jolly  under  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  evening  meal  passed  off 
heavily ;  we  could  not  eat  our  Christmas 
dinner  on  Christmas  Eve  and  call  our- 
selves Englishmen ;  yet  we  knew  full  well 
that,  on  the  morrow,  there  would  be  but 
little  opportunity  for  anything  like  a 
festive  celebration  of  the  great  holiday. 

Before  daylight  the  next  morning  we 
were  politely  aroused  by  our  guards — a 
new  relay,  wearing,  as  we  saw  by  the  dim 
lantern-light,  their  native  sandals,  having, 
without  doubt,  been  warned  by  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  consequences  attendant  on 
attempting  to  escort,  in  new  boots,  a  party 
of  sturdy  Europeans.  We  had  not  the 
heart  even  to  take  the  game  we  had 
shot  with  us,  so  we  gave  it  to  the 
tea-house  keeper.  The  weather,  too,  had 
changed  ;  a  steady,  perpendicular  down- 
pour of  some  hours'  duration,  had  con- 
verted the  road  into  a  quagmire,  and  was 
now  doing  its  best  to  turn  the  quagmire 
into  a  sea.  Not  a  "jinrickisha"  could  be  had 
for  love  or  money ;  so,  looking  more  like  a 
funeral  procession  than  a  party  of  jelly 
sportsmen,  we  set  out  on  our  homeward 
j  ourney. 

Our  custodians  never  quitted  us  for  a 
moment.  If  one  of  us  loitered  behind  on 
the  pretence  of  getting  a  cup  of  tea  at  a 
wayside  booth,  one  of  the  policemen  would 
halt  to  lace  up  his  sandal,  keeping,  the 
while,  a  sharp  eye  on  the  European  loi- 
terer. At  about  midday  we  were  startled 
by  a  crash.  The  rain  had  soaked  the 
straw  matting  in  which  our  provisions  had 
been  packed  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
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coolies,  and  the  whole  concern,  containing 
the  essence  of  our  intended  Christmas 
repast,  had  come  to  the  ground.  There 
was  the  lordly  pudding  wallowing  in  a 
hundred  pieces  in  the  road,  side  by  side 
with  the  choice  sirloin,  and  a  box  of 
bottled  beer.  This  was  the  last  straw 
which  broke  the  camel's  back  of  our 
hopes.  We  might  hare  improvised  a 
Christmas  feast  at  some  road- side  tea- 
house. We  might  have  snatched  a  few 
minutes  to  drink  "  Absent  Friends,"  and 
"  The  Old  Folks  at  Home ;  "  now  all  was 
gone,  and  we  cared  not  how  soon  we 
arrived  at  the  capital.  So  we  plodded  on. 
On  Christmas  evening,  with  some  preserved 
meats,  some  half-soaked  bread,  and  a  soli- 
tary bottle  of  champagne,  supplemented  by 
Japanese  dishes,  washed  down  by  Japa- 
nese wine,  we  attempted  to  carouse ;  but 
at  the  first  chorus,  the  opening  of  one  of 
the  sliding  doors  of  our  apartment  re- 
minded us  that  we  yet  carried  fetters, 
and  our  merriment  fell  as  flat  as  had  our 
dainties  on  the  road  previously. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  we  arrived 
in  Yokohama  by  rail  on  the  evening  of 
Boxing  Day ;  and,  although  the  native 
authorities  had  deemed  us  sufficiently 
punished  by  our  pilgrimage,  and  did  not 
press  matters  further  against  us,  we  felt 
as  though  we  had  lost  a  Christmas  from 
the  calendar  of  our  lives,  as  we  heard 
friends  in  all  directions  talking  of  the 
jovialities  of  their  respective  meetings, 
and  compared  them  with  our  own  dismal 
experiences  of  the  Christmas  of  1874. 


RECENT  DEALINGS  WITH  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

The  readers  of  All  the  Year  Round 
have  been  kept  pretty  well  posted  up 
on  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  storms, 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  materials 
whereby  scientific  men  obtain  an  insight 
into  some,  at  any  [rate,  of  the  causes 
of  those  phenomena.  Our  pages  have 
already  noticed  the  valuable  ^endeavours 
of  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy  to  bring 
science  to  bear  upon  maritime  well-being. 
The  object  he  aimed  at  •  was  to  obtain 
the  means  of  predicting — if  even  with 
only  a  modest  degree  of  accuracy — the 
weather  that  will  present  itself  within  a 
few  hours,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  day  or  two. 
Two  reasons  induce  us  now  to  sketch 
briefly  the  latest  results  of  this  laudable 
undertaking:  viz.,  the  recent  publication  of 
official  reports  on  the  subject,  and  the  daily 
appearance  of  the  remarkable  little  weather- 


maps  in  The  Times  and  a  few  other  news- 
papers— a  puzzle  to  many  persons. 

After  the  death  of  Admiral  Fitzroy,  a 
Meteorological  Department,  which  he  had 
managed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  was  abolished.  In  lieu  of  it  a 
Meteorological  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Royal  Society,  with  the  control 
of  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year 
granted  by  the  Government.  This  com- 
mittee has  now  been  in  existence  several 
years  ;  the  members — all  eminent  men  of 
science — render  their  services  gratuitously, 
the  more  immediate  practical  management 
being  under  a  paid  director  and  a  marine 
superintendent.  The  work  done  is  grouped 
under  three  headings  :  Ocean  Meteorology, 
Weather  Telegraphy,  and  Land  Meteoro- 
logy of  the  British  Islands.  On  each  of 
these  groups  we  will  say  a  few  words. 

To  advance  the  researches  of  Ocean 
Meteorology,  the  committee  supply  in- 
struments of  the  finest  kind,  verified  at 
Kew  Observatory,  to  captains  of  merchant 
vessels — not  as  gifts,  but  on  loan.  Each 
captain  engages  to  return  the  instruments, 
on  the  completion  of  each  out-and-home 
voyage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  forward 
his  log  of  observations  made  with  them. 
The  instruments  lent  comprise  barometers, 
thermometers,  and  hydrometers  ;  while  the 
requisite  books  are  furnished  for  the  log- 
entries.  All  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  are 
supplied  by  the  committee  with  meteorolo- 
gical instruments ;  but  the  logs  are  returned 
to  the  Admiralty.  A  stock  of  instruments  is 
kept  at  the  central  office  of  the  committee 
in  London,  and  smaller  supplies  at  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  As  soon  as 
a  log  is  received  at  the  office,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, examined,  and  classified ;  and  any 
incidental  hydrographical  notices  are  at 
once  copied  and  transmitted  to  the  hydro- 
grapher  of  the  Admiralty.  The  number 
of  logs  received  in  a  year  from  merchant 
ships  has  usually  ranged  from  about  eighty 
to  a  hundred  and  ten.  This  number  is 
small  ;  but  sea-captains  have  not  much 
time  to  attend  to  duties  voluntarily  in- 
curred. Computers  are  employed  to  cal- 
culate and  tabulate  the  data  furnished  by 
the  several  logs  ;  and  charts  are,  from 
time  to  time,  prepared,  rendering  the 
results  visible  in  a  map-form  ;  while  other 
points  of  information  are  given  in  appended 
remarks.  Thus  is  gradually  being  col- 
lected a  mass  of  knowledge  relating  to 
winds,  currents,  surface  and  deep-sea  tem- 
peratures, cloud-drifts,  dew-points,  calms, 
and  other  matters  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  safety  of  navigation. 
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The  second  group  of  duties  undertaken 
by  the  committee  relate  to  Weather  Tele- 
graphy. At  more  than  fifty  towns,  head- 
lands, &c,  in  the  British  Islands,  -weather 
observations  of  a  complete  kind  are 
taken  at  eight  o'clock  every  morning, 
together  with  several  more  at  various 
spots  on  the  continental  coast,  from 
Norway  to  Spain,  by  connected  arrange- 
ment with  various  foreign  governments.  The 
telegrams,  conveying  this  multifarious  in- 
formation, mostly  reach  London  within  an 
hour.  The  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  General  Post  Office  extracts  from 
them  the  portions  required  for  its  wind 
and  weather  reports,  which  are  commu- 
nicated by  agreement  to  the  daily  news- 
papers. The  telegrams  are  then  forwarded 
by  local  wires  to  the  office  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Committee,  which  most  of  them 
reach  by  ten  o'clock.  About  two  hours 
are  required  for  their  reduction,  discussion, 
and  tabulation,  by  a  competent  staff  of 
assistants;  and  the  result  appears  in  the 
Daily  Weather  Report.  Copies  of  this 
are  at  once  transmitted  for  the  afternoon 
issue  of  some  of  the  London  newspapers. 
After  this,  charts  are  drawn  for  publi- 
cation in  other  of  the  papers;  of  these 
charts  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
forenoon  work  of  the  office  being  thus 
far  finished,  the  staff  send  off,  to  our  own 
coast  and  to  the  Continent,  telegraphic 
intelligence  of  storms  or  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances that  may  seem  to  denote  a 
necessity  for  Weather  Warnings  ;  this  in- 
telligence is  forwarded  to  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  stations  in  the  British 
Islands  alone,  besides  others  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Lloyd's  room,  The  Times  news- 
paper office,  the  Liverpool  Underwriters' 
room,  Saunders'  News-Letter  oflice,  and  a 
few  other  establishments,  receive  similar 
intelligence  under  special  arrangement,  at 
the  expense  of  the  proprietors.  The  daily 
transmission  of  intelligence  of  storms,  &c, 
to  the  Continent  is  limited  in  extent,  and 
varies  according  to  the  maritime  arrange- 
ments of  the  several  countries.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  the  office  receives  a  small 
number  of  additional  telegrams  from  out- 
lying stations,  which  are  dealt  with  in  a 
similar  way. 

We  have  mentioned  above  the  daily 
weather  charts — not  merely  descriptions 
in  words,  but  real  charts  or  maps  on  a  small 
scale.  What  lithography  and  transfer  print- 
ing have  effected  in  this  way  is  remarkable. 
A  chart,  drawn  up  on  paper  from  the 
several  morning  telegrams,  is  finished  by 
about  noon,  and  sent  to  a  lithographer,  who 


gets  several  hundred  lithographic  copies 
ready  by  half-past  three  in  the  after- 
noon. These  copies  are  sent  off,  by  the 
ordinary  evening  mails,  to  newspaper  offices, 
observatories,  museums,  marine  depart- 
ments, scientific  societies,  colleges,  and  to 
individuals — in  some  cases  gratuitously, 
in  some  in  exchange  for  observations, 
and  in  some  as  a  matter  of  sale  and  pur- 
chase. In  order  to  publish  plate  im- 
pressions, the  committee  availed  them- 
selves of  the  skill  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and 
Mr.  Gralton,  who  gave  practical  effect  to 
various  unique  instrumental  appliances. 
Copper  plates,  supplied  by  the  Stationery 
Office,  have  the  outlines  and  other  per- 
manent portions  transferred  by  the  electro- 
typing  process  ;  and  then  the  etching  and 
engraving  of  the  details  are  done  by  the 
staff  of  the  committee.  Thus  are  pro- 
duced copper-plate  engraved  charts  of  the 
weather,  for  insertion  in  the  committee's 
quarterly  report. 

It  shows  how  important  the  relative  in- 
dications of  weather  at  different  places  have 
become,  that  the  committee  quite  mourn 
over  the  troubles  that  have  beset  the 
electric  cable  connected  with  the  Shetland 
Islands.  Those  remote  islands  have  been 
visited  by  very  few  Englishmen  indeed, 
and  are  popularly  considered  to  be  almost 
out  of  the  world ;  yet  the  committee  de- 
clare that  the  absence  or  interruption  of 
regular  daily  reports  from  thence  "has 
been  a  most  serious  defect  in  the  system 
of  weather  telegraphy  of  North- Western 
Europe." 

The  persons  who  take  the  daily  read- 
ings of  the  instruments,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  various  stations 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  transmit 
them  to  London  by  wire,  are  not  neces- 
sarily scientific  men  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term.  They  occupy  various  ranks 
in  life,  and  have  among  them  clergy- 
men, watchmakers,  schoolmasters,  tele- 
graph clerks,  museum  curators,  keepers 
of  sailors'  homes,  station-masters,  signal- 
men, teachers  of  navigation,  and  obser- 
vatory assistants.  Some  of  these  steady 
and  punctual  men  telegraph  the  weather 
to  London  twice  every  day.  The  observer 
at  the  Shetland  Islands  is  a  minister  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk ;  and  he  is  as  much  vexed 
a3  the  committee,  that  the  value  of  his 
observations  is  lessened  by  cable-tribula- 
tions. All  the  stations  are  periodically 
inspected  by  the  committee  or  their  staff, 
the  instruments  kept  in  an  efficient  state, 
and  the  observers  assisted  in  learning  their 
duties.     Whatever  their  other  avocations, 
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the  observers  are  directly  responsible  to 
tbe   committee    for    their   daily   weather 
reports;    and  it   is    admitted    that  their 
observations  are  in  a  high  degree  trust- 
worthy. The  committee  are  much  troubled 
by  blunders  of  the  telegraph.     However 
accurate  the  record  of  observations  may 
be,  it  is  worth  little,  unless  faithfully  trans- 
mitted to  the  central  office  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee have  to  grieve  over  the  fact  that 
upwards  of  a  thousand  blunders,  mistakes, 
errors — call   them  which  we  may — have 
to   be  detected  and   rectified  every   year, 
before  the  telegrams  received  in  London 
can  be  made  accordant  with  the  records 
kept  at  the  several  observing  stations.  Who 
is  to  blame  ?    Well,  perhaps,  the  truth  may 
be,  that  the  blame  is  fairly  distributable 
among  a  considerable  number  of  persons. 
From     whatever    quarters     the     daily 
weather  reports  are  received,  the  Storm 
Warnings  are  sent  to  more  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  places,  about  one-half  in  Eng- 
land and  the  remainder  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  the  adjacent  islands.     Every- 
one  of    these   stations   is    supplied   with 
storm-signals.     The  message  sent  consists 
of  a  direction  to  hoist  a  particular  signal, 
and  a   brief   explanation   of   the  reasons 
why  it  is  to  be  hoisted.     The  directions 
on  any   particular   day  are  not  uniform 
in  character ;    a  port   on  the  east   coast 
may  probably  experience  different  weather 
from  one  on  the  west  coast,  for  instance  ; 
but,   so    far   as   prediction   or  foreseeing 
can  effect  it,  in  the  present  state  of  meteoro- 
logical science,  the  station  is  told  what 
weather  to  expect,  and  what  kind  of  signal 
to  hoist  at  that  particular  locality.     The 
signalling  apparatus  consists,  in  daytime,  of 
cylinders  and  cones,  strong  canvas  stretched 
over  skeleton  frames,  and  painted  different 
colours.     When  hoisted  to  a  considerable 
height,  the  geometrical  outlines  are  strongly 
marked  in  their  individuality ;  a  cone  with 
the  point  upwards  is  very  distinguishable 
from  one  with   the   point  downward;    a 
cone   over  a   cylinder    or    drum    cannot 
possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  cylinder  over  a 
cone ;  a  red  signal  of  any  shape  is,  in  day- 
time, not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  a 
white  or  black  signal  of  the  same  shape. 
Many  different  storm- warnings  can  in  this 
way  be  given  by  means  of  a  small  number 
of  geometrical  objects.     At  night,  lamps 
are  used  instead;  different  meanings  being 
denoted  by  varying  the  colours  and  rela- 
tive positions.     Acting  in  harmony  with 
the    Board     of     Trade,     the     committee 
have  decided  on  certain  meanings  to  be 
given  to  particular   arrangements  of  the 


apparatus.  Eor  instance :  (1)  A  cone 
pointing  downwards,  for  southerly  gales, 
or  coming  from  any  point  at  all  near 
south.  (2)  A  cone  pointing  upwards,  for 
gales  coming  from  any  of  the  more 
northerly  points  of  the  compass.  (3)  A 
drum,  with  a  cone  to  indicate  the  probable 
approach  of  a  very  heavy  gale,  from  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  point  of  the 
cone.  The  signals  are  to  be  kept  hoisted 
during  the  daylight  only,  until  forty-eight 
hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  the 
telegram  was  despatched,  or  until  counter- 
manded. The  meaning  of  every  hoisted 
signal  is  simply  this — that  an  atmospheric 
disturbance  exists  which  is  explained  in 
the  telegram,  and  which  will  probably, 
but  not  necessarily,  cause  a  gale  at  the 
place  warned,  from  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  signal. 

We  know  wherein  "the  proof  of  the 
pudding"  is  traditionally  .said  to  exist. 
The  proof  of  weather-warnings  lies  in 
comparing  them  with  the  weather,  which 
actually  occurs  at  the  several  stations. 
The  committee  have  found  that  the  pro- 
portion of  correct  predictions  is  gradually 
increasing ;  in  other  words,  we  are  getting 
on  well  in  our  attempts  to  foretell  any  re- 
markable change  of  weather  that  may  take 
place  in  the  next  few  hours.  Out  of  every 
hundred  orders  issued  to  hoist  storm-signals, 
seventy-six  are  found*  to  be  justified  by 
subsequent  states  of  the  weather,  and  three 
or  four  more  correct,  but  delayed  in  tele- 
graphic transmission.  Eour  hits  against  one 
miss,  eighty  good  forecasts  out  of  every 
hundred,  are  worth  much  more  than  ten 
thousand  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
system.  We  know  not  how  many  ship3 
have  been  saved  from  wreck  by  remain- 
ing in  port,  so  long  as  storm- warnings  are 
of  a  threatening  character,  but  we  are  safe 
in  assuming  that  the  number  must  be 
large. 

There  is  yet  another  series  of  duties  un- 
dertaken by  the  Meteorological  Committee, 
relating  to  the  Land  Meteorology  of  the 
British  islands.  This  branch  is  conducted 
mainly  by  means  of  seven  self-recording 
observatories,  established  and  maintained 
at  Kew,  Falmouth,  Stonyhurst,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Armagh,  and  Valencia.  Kew 
undertakes  the  further  duty  of  examining 
the  work  of  all  the  observatories,  before 
sending  it  to  the  London  office  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  money  appropriated  by  the 
committee,  out  of  the  Government  grant, 
is  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  a  year, 
for  the  expenses  of  management,  and  the 
maintenance  of  instruments  at  the  seven 
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stations.  When  the  returns  from  these 
stations  have  been  received,  they  are  tabu- 
lated and  calculated,  in  order  to  compute 
the  mean  results  for  periods  of  five  days 
and  periods  of  one  month,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  maximum  and  minimum  values 
for  temperature  and  pressure.  Plates  are 
prepared  for  a  Quarterly  Weather  Report, 
containing  these  as  well  as  other  entries 
and  tabulations. 

Were  it  not  for  the  spontaneous  assist- 
ance rendered  by  numerous  private  in- 
dividuals as  observers,  the  committee 
could  not  possibly  carry  out  their  multi- 
farious undertakings  within  a  cost  that 
could  be  met  by  the  Government  grant. 
At  Alnwick  Castle,  to  mention  one  in- 
stance, the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
maintains  quite  an  array  of  meteorological 
instruments,  with  an  observer  to  attend  to 
them;  and  the  observations,  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  laid  down  by  the 
committee,  fulfil  their  part  in  supplying 
the  data  for  weather  warnings. 

Let  no  one  say  that  these  are  mere  lucky 
guesses ;  they  are  much  more  than  this. 
Let  no  one  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  are  vain  pretensions  to  certainty  on  a 
subject  beyond  the  reach  of  science.  It  is 
now  about  sixteen  years  ago  that  the  first 
precautionary  storm  -  warnings  were  dis- 
played in  the  Tyne ;  and  soon  afterwards 
Admiral  Eitzroy  wrote,  concerning  the 
warnings  generally:  "Prophecies  or  pre- 
dictions they  are  not ;  the  term  forecast  is 
strictly  applicable  to  such  an  opinion  as  is 
the  result  of  a  scientific  combination  and 
calculation,  liable  to  be  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  marred  by  unexpected  irregu- 
larities. ...  It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  measures  practised  daily  in  these 
proceedings  do  not  depend  solely  on  one 
individual ;  they  are  the  results  of  facts 
exactly  recorded,  and  deductions  from 
their  consideration  for  which  rules  have 
been  given."  So  it  is  at  the  present  time  ; 
the  weather- warnings  are,  not  prophecies 
or  predictions,  but  forecasts  or  probabilities. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.      THE    CONFESSION. 

The  question  which  her  husband  had 
put  to  Ella,  was  one  she  had  been  expect- 
ing for  many  a  day,  for  she  had  never  in 
her  heart  believed  that  it  would  not  be 
put.     She  had  rehearsed,  a  hundred  times, 


the  very  scene  that  was  about  to  com- 
mence between  them.  She  had  chalked 
out  a  line  of  apology  for  herself ;  she  had 
anticipated  certain  homethrusts,  and  made 
up  her  mind  how  to  parry  them ;  and,  in 
a  word,  you  would  have  said — like  the 
counsel  of  other  unfortunate  persons  who 
are  not  in  the  presence  of  their  judge,  but 
"  under  remand" — that  she  was  fully  pre- 
pared with  an  answer  to  the  charge  that 
had  been  brought  against  her.  But  now 
that  the  judge  was  there,  looking  so  stern 
and  so  unyielding,  and  even  with  an 
expression  of  foregone  condemnation  on 
his  face,  words  for  the  moment  failed  her. 

"Come,"  said  he  bitterly,  "you  have 
had  three  hours  to  make  up  a  tale  in ;  I 
should  have  thought  less  would  have  suf- 
ficed for  your  quick  wits." 

The  taunt  was  welcome  to  her ;  it  acted 
like  a  spur  on  a  high-couraged  horse,  and 
made  her  take  the  fence. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  no  tale,  Cecil,  if  you 
mean  by  that  a  lie,  but  the  simple  truth. 
I  have  acted  ill  to  you,  and  worse  to 
others  ;  but  I  am  not  so  much  to  blame 
as  you  may  think.  If  you  fear,  for  ex- 
ample, that  any  disgrace  attaches  to  you, 
through  me,  from  anything  I  have  done 
before  I  married  you " 

"  It  is  possible,"  put  in  Cecil  with  a 
harsh  laugh ;  "  husbands  generally  do  fear 
it,  when  they  find  their  wives  have  had  to 
falsify  their  marriage  register." 

"  Then  you  do  me  wrong,  Cecil,"  she 
answered  calmly.  "My  maiden  name " 

Again  he  laughed ;  she  coloured  to  her 
forehead,  and  flashed  one  fiery  glance 
from  her  dark  eyes  ;  but  her  tone  was 
quiet  as  before,  as  she  went  on  : 

"  My  name  before  I  married  you,  was 
not  Mayne,  but  Juxon." 

He  started  a  little ;  the  blow  had  come 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  She  had 
herself  done  nothing  shameful;  but  the 
colonel  had  been  her  father,  not  her  uncle ; 
and  she  had  not  been  born  in  wedlock. 
That  was  her  history,  as  he  now  read  it, 
and  as  she  knew  he  read  it. 

"My  father  was,  and  is,  a  clergyman  in 
Yorkshire,"  she  went  on.  "My  Uncle 
Gerard  is  his  brother.  We  three  are 
the  only  survivors  of  our  name  and  race. 
Our  family  is  an  unfortunate  one.  We 
are  cursed  with  an  hereditary  disease — 
that  of  an  evil  temper.  You  have  observed 
it,  Cecil,  for  yourself,  I  fear." 

He  gave  his  shoulders  a  slight  shrug. 
The  circumstancesjwere  much  too  serious 
to  make  "temper"  a  matter  of  importance. 
"  Let  us  come  to  the  point,  madam." 
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"  That  is  the  point,  Cecil.  It  is  temper, 
and  nothing  else,  that  has  placed  me  in  this 
false  position." 

"And  me?"  put  in  the  other  disdainfully. 

"Yes,  and  you  through  me.  Many 
people  have  bad  tempers,  but  we  Juxons 
are  possessed  with  devils.  I  believe  I  was 
the  worst  of  all  of  them,  Cecil,  till  I  knew 
you ;  but  you  and  love  together — I  hope 
— have  cast  my  devil  out." 

He  smiled  again,  this  time  contemptu- 
ously, yet  not  so  much  as  if  he  doubted 
whether  she  was  cured  in  that  way,  as 
that  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  she 
was  cured  or  not.  "Why  did  she  thus  beat 
about  the  bush;  when  it  could  profit  her 
nothing;  instead  of  answering  him  his  ques- 
tion straight,  What  made  her  deny  her 
name  ? 

"  If  my  mother  had  lived,  things  might 
have  been  better  with  me;  but  I  was 
left  as  a  child,  alone,  to  the  care  of 
my  father.  He  was  a  good  man,  while 
I  was  far  from  good ;  but,  like  the  rest  of 
us,  he  was  of  a  violent  and  imperious  dis- 
position, and,  unhappily,  we  had  not  an 
idea  in  common.  From  the  time  that  I 
first  began  to  think,  I  was  all  for  inde- 
pendence and  equality ;  for  a  wild  sort  of 
justice  and  rude  right.  I  disliked  control 
of  all  sorts,  but  tyranny  was  loathsome  to 
me.  Any  slight  put  upon  myself  threw 
me  into  paroxysms  of  passion ;  and  even 
an  injustice  committed  upon  another  would 
do  the  like.  My  father  was  not  unjust, 
but  he  was  high-handed,  and  had  an  ex- 
treme reverence  for  all  authority,  which 
of  course  included  his  own.  We  came  of 
a  loyal  stock.  That  Bishop  Juxon,  to 
whom  King  Charles  gave  his  garter  upon 
the  scaffold,  was  an  ancestor  of  ours 
whose  memory  my  father  almost  wor- 
shipped. That  garter,  as  may  bo  read  in 
history,  remained  with  us  for  many  gene- 
rations, till  some  female  member  of  our 
race,  transported  with  passion,  and  wish- 
ing to  spite  her  husband,  threw  it  into 
the  fire  before  his  face.  It  was  rescued, 
half  burnt,  and  even  thus  was  con- 
sidered by  my  father — notwithstanding 
that  he  loved  wealth  for  its  own  sake — a 
more  precious  heirloom  than  the  costliest 
service  of  plate  could  be,  or  the  rarest 
diamonds.  It  used  to  lie  in  a  casket  upon 
his  study-table,  among  the  ancient  books 
and  manuscripts  he  loved  so  well — for  he 
was  an  antiquary — and  he  held  it  in  higher 
estimation  than  all  his  relics  together. 
Bear  with  me,  Cecil,  while  I  tell  my  tale ;  " 
for  he  was  looking  the  picture  of  impatience, 
and  tapping  with  his  foot,  a  sound  with 


which   of    late  months    she    had   grown 
familiar. 

"  Being  what  we  were,  it  was  only 
natural — though  far  from  right — that 
my  father  and  I  should  disagree.  Of 
course  it  was  I  who  ought  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  his  elder  judgment,  but  he  could 
not  convince  me,  and  I  could  never  feign 
to  be  convinced.  Yes,  Cecil,  whatever  I  have 
been,  I  have  been  always  honest,  and  was 
so  after  a  fashion,  though  a  wrong  one, 
even  at  the  very  time  when  I  deceived 
you.  Such  honesty,  you  will  say — and 
have  a  right  to  say — was  cheap,  since  it 
consisted  only  in  doing  my  own  will  and 
pleasure ;  yet  I  must  plead  that  it  was  not 
quite  so,  but  that  my  curse  of  temper  made 
me  as  frank,  as  apt  to  cleave  to  what  my 
rage  had  spoken.  As  I  grew  up,  my 
father  and  myself,  though  dwelling  beneath 
the  same  roof  always,  grew  more  and  more 
asunder ;  a  state  of  things  which,  Heaven 
forgive  him  for  it,  Uncle  Gerard  fomented. 
He  had  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  while 
I  was  still  a  child,  upon  some  money 
question.  We  were  all  rich,  and  though, 
as  I  have  said,  my  father  loved  wealth  for  its 
own  sake,  he  was  not  one  to  grasp  at  it,  as 
Gerard  was.  There  was  a  sum  that  by 
the  law  fell  to  my  father,  but  the  man  who 
left  it  died  without  a  will,  and  it  was 
known  that  he  had  wished  the  brothers  to 
share  his  property.  My  father  would  have 
given  the  half  of  it,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
Gerard,  had  it  been  asked  of  him;  but 
Gerard  claimed  it  as  a  right.  This  my 
father  refused  to  admit,  and,  after  a 
terrible  scene,  they  parted,  never  to  meet 
again." 

"  I  took  my  uncle's  part,  thinking  him 
wronged,  and  that  was  wormwood  to  his 
adversary.  From  child  to  woman  I  grew 
more  wilful  and  more  headstrong  daily ; 
while  my  father  remained  as  masterful  as 
ever,  but  with  less  of  power.  He  knew 
that  I  should  be  independent  of  him  in  a 
little  while,  and  that  too  galled  him.  He 
had  many  excuses,  as  I  now  can  see — too 
late — and  I  had  few.  For  one  error,  how- 
ever, and  that  the  most  important,  he  was 
alone  to  blame.  He  used  all  his  influence 
and  authority  to  make  me  marry  a  man  for 
whom  I  had  no  love.  There  lived  near  us, 
one  Sir  Percy  Pomfret,  whose  large  estate 
joined  our  own,  and  who  was  wont  to 
pester  me  with  his  attentions.  He  was  a 
baronet  of  ancient  race,  which  was  nearly 
all  that  could  be  said  in  his  favour,  save 
that  he  was  rich  ;  but  in  my  father's  eyes 
this  was  very  much.  An  alliance  between 
the  Juxons  and  the  Pomfrets  seemed  to  him 
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to  be  the  most  fitting  conceivable  ;  a  mar- 
riage that  might  indeed  be  said  to  have 
been  made  in  Heaven.  I  cared  for  neither 
Sir  Percy  nor  his  ancestors,  and  on  a 
certain  day,  only  a  little  while  before  I 
came  of  age,  being  much  provoked  by  my 
father's  importunities,  I  told  him  so. 
Words  grew  high  between  us,  though  I 
scarce  know  what  I  said ;  but  he  told  me 
I  was  a  disgrace  to  him  and  to  the  race  of 
Juxon.  Then,  urged  by  the  devil  in  my 
blood,  I  snatched  the  royal  martyr's  gift 
from  the  casket  in  which  it  lay,  and,  as 
my  ancestress  had  done  before  me,  I  threw 
it  in  the  fire,  which  consumed  it.  It 
was  terrible  to  see  my  father's  face ;  but 
in  my  passion  nothing  had  terrors  for  me. 
He  rose  and  cursed  me — me,  his  daughter 
— protesting  that  he  would  own  me  as  his 
child  no  more.  '  Nor  will  I  own  you ! ' 
cried  I,  '  as  father — I  swear  it !  From 
henceforth  I  will  bear  another  name.'  '  It 
will  be  better  so,'  he  said.  And  then  I 
flung  myself  out  of  the  room. 

"  Those  were  the  last  words  I  heard  him 
speak,  or  shall  ever  hear  from  his  lips. 
That  very  night  I  left  his  roof  and  sought 
that  of  his  brother.  My  uncle  received 
me  gladly.  He  had  a  genuine  regard 
for  me  I  do  believe,  and  my  income  was 
an  advantage  to  him,  since  he  was  not 
very  wealthy ;  but  most  of  all  it  pleased 
him  that  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  father. 
I  called  myself  Ella  Mayne,  pretending  to 
be  his  niece  upon  the  mother's  side.  He 
approved  of  that,  because  of  the  humilia- 
tion that  it  would  cause  my  father,  who, 
whatever  he  had  said  in  haste  and  passion, 
would  never  wish  me  to  deny  my  name." 

"  Then  Colonel  Juxon  was  a  party  to  the 
fraud  on  me  ?  "  observed  Cecil  coldly. 

"  If  fraud  it  can  be  called,  he  was. 
Indeed  I  would  have  told  you  all  before  I 
married  you,  but  that  he  dissuaded  me 
from  it.  He  said  that  you  would  insist, 
he  thought,  on  my  wedding  you  under  my 
proper  name,  or  else  you  would  break  off 
the  engagement." 

"  He  was  right,"  said  Cecil ;  "I  wish  to 
Heaven  he  had  told  me." 

"  Oh,  Cecil,"  pleaded  Ella,  "  would  you 
have  made  me  break  my  oath  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  madam." 

It  was  plain  he  meant  the  other  alterna- 
tive, that  he  would  not  have  married  her. 
How  hard,  and  cold,  and  cruel  was  he 
become ! 

"  But,  Cecil,  I  did  love  you  so  dearly, 
almost  as  much  as  I  love  you  now."  ■  She 
stole  a  little  towards  him,  but  he  drew  back. 

"Not  so  much  it    seems,  madam,  but 


that  you  preferred  before  me  the  gratifica- 
tion of  your  own  pride  and  passion.  The 
oath  you  kept  was  like  the  oath  of  Herod, 
and  I  was  sacrificed  to  it.  What  had  I  to 
do  with  your  father's  temper,  or  your  own, 
or  with  the  race  of  Juxon,  that  I  should 
be  made  the  scapegoat  of  them  all  ?  Under 
pretence  of  love  you  have  disgraced  me. 
Yes,  disgraced  ;  I  was  told  as  much  to-day 
by  Whymper,  and  half  drowned  the  man, 
simply,  as  it  now  seems,  for  telling  the 
truth." 

"  Oh,  Cecil,  have  you  no  pity  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  pity  myself.  Bad  as  is  this 
story  of  yours,  even  told  by  your  own 
lips,  do  you  suppose  anybody  will  believe 
it  ?  Will  not  the  finger  of  scorn  be  pointed 
at  me,  as  the  man  whose  wife  married  him 
under  a  false  name  for  reasons " 

"  Reasons,  Cecil  ?  I  have  told  you  the 
reasons." 

"And  I  don't  say  they  may  not  be 
correct;  but  others  may  not  be  quite  so 
credulous.  Remember,  however,  you  have 
falsified  your  marriage  register  ;  which  is, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  I  believe,  a  very 
grave  offence.  It  is  bad  for  a  man  to 
have  married  a  felon." 

"You  use  very  hard  words,  Cecil." 

"I  call  things  by  their  right  names, 
madam;  which  I  daresay  seems  strange 
to  you." 

"  '  Madam '  sounds  very  strange  to  me, 
Cecil." 

Her  tone  would  have  touched  any  heart 
that  was  not  of  stone,  and  Cecil's,  for  all 
its  faults,  was  "  very  human." 

"  You  have  brought  it  on  yourself,  Ella," 
returned  he,  with  a  peevishness  that  was, 
by  contrast  to  his  former  accents,  almost 
kind ;  "  your  conduct  has  been,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  most  selfish  and  inconsiderate. 
Yet  there  have  been  times  when  yon  have 
thought  me  selfish,  and  indeed  have  hinted 
as  much." 

"If  I  did,  I  retract  it,  Cecil.  You  have 
behaved  to  me  as  well  as  I  have  deserved  ; 
though  perhaps  not  so  well  as  I  seemed  to 
deserve." 

The  colour  rushed  with  violence  into 
Cecil's  face. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  hard  upon  you,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  had  my  faults,  no  doubt ; 
and  I  am  sorry  for  them." 

"  If  I  have  anything  to  forgive  you, 
husband,  I  forgive  it  freely.  Will  you  say 
as  much  to  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  not  a  fellow  to  bear  malice, 
you  know  ;  but  you  have  put  me  in  a  very 
unpleasant  position,  Ella.  I  really  don't 
know  what  I  ought  to  do.     Whether  we 
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ought  not  to  be  married  again,  for  one  thing. 
Yet  what  would  people  say  then  ?" 

"  Surely  that  will  be  unnecessary,  dear 
Cecil."  She  did  not  like  to  tell  him  that 
her  uncle  had  taken  precautions  beforehand 
to  ascertain  that  her  marriage  was  legai. 
That  would  seem  now  to  have  been  like  a 
conspiracy  against  him. 

"  Well,  I  will  think  over  all  that,  while 
I  am  away,"  said  he. 

"Then  you  must  go  to-morrow,  dear 
Cecil,  must  you  ?  " 

It  seemed  so  hard  to  her  that  he  was 
going  to  leave  her  now,  before  she  could 
make  up  fco  him,  as  it  were,  for  the  wrong 
she  had  done  him ;  a  week  hence,  when 
she  had  won  him  over  to  forgive  her,  she 
could  have  borne  to  part  with  him;  but 
now,  he  would  leave  her  with  this  wound 
to  his  self  love  only  half  healed,  with  his 
mind  still  filled  with  bitter  thoughts  of  her. 

"  Of  course  I  must  go,  Ella.  I  have  pro- 
mised my  father  to  do  so ;  and  though  I  am 
not  that  model  of  filial  obedience  that  you 
of  all  people  would  have  me  to  be ■" 

"Yes,  Cecil,  that  is  true,"  she  put  in 
quickly.  "But  you  should  not  reproach 
me  with  it.  The  misery  that  I  had  brought 
upon  myself — for  I  was  miserable  when- 
ever I  thought  of  it — by  my  quarrel  with 
my  father,  made  me  all  the  more  solicitous 
to  keep  you  on  good  terms  with  yours.  I 
would  have  done  everything — short  of 
giving  you  up — to  reconcile  you  to  him  ; 
and  in  having  accomplished  that,  I  feel 
I  have  done  something  to  mitigate  my 
grievous  fault.  What  wretchedness  would 
have  been  yours  if  that  kind  old  man, 
who  loves  you  better  than  aught  else  in 
the  world — though  at  times  he  may  cross 
your  will — had  said  to  you,  '  You  shall 
never  more  be  son  of  mine.'  My  father 
once  loved  me  as  dearly,  Cecil." 

"And  yet — being  a  Juxon — you  never 
intend  to  set  eyes  upon  him  again." 
JH"I  should  not  dare  to  speak  to  him, 
Cecil,  unless  he  spoke  to  me ;  but  I  have 
seen  him."  Here  she  dropped  her  voice.  "It 
was  he^whom  we  met  at  Furness  Abbey." 

"  Oh,  that  was  he,  was  it  ?  I  remember 
how  you  were  put  out ;  you  said  it  was 
the  Eurness  air  that  had  affected  you.  A 
fib  or  two,  however,  more  or  less,  is  no 
great  matter  to  you." 

"  Cecil,  you  are  hard  upon  me.  I  have 
not  been  hard  upon  you,  when  you  have 
said  things  that  were  not  quite  true  for 
your  own  purposes.      Nay,  I  do  not  re- 


proach you ;  your  conscience  tells  you,  or 
should  tell  you,  what  I  mean.  I  have 
confessed  my  fault — my  crime,  if  you  will 
have  it  so." 

"  Not  altogether  voluntarily,  however," 
answered  Cecil  dryly. 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  take  the  pain  of  the 
rack  into  consideration,  and  even  an  ex- 
torted confession  should  count  for  some- 
thing for  the  poor  wretch  who  makes  it. 
Husband,  I  have  been  on  the  rack  for 
months,  tortured  with  the  fear  of  the 
exposure  that  has  come  at  last — to-day. 
In  judging  me,  or  rather  in  meting  out 
my  sentence,  remember  what  I  have 
suffered.  You  say  you  are  not  one  to  bear 
malice,  and  I  do  believe  it." 

"Well,  of  course  I'm  not.  When  the 
eggs  are  broken,  and  the  milk  is  spilt, 
there's  nothing  to  be  done,  that  I  can  see, 
but  to  wipe  it  up,  and  look,  or  try  to  look, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

It  was  not  a  romantic  way  of  expressing 
pardon,  but  Ella  was  grateful  enough  to 
have  obtained  it  in  any  form.  She  put 
her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  lifted  up 
her  face  to  his.  "  Kiss  me,  darling,  and 
say  I  am  forgiven." 

"  Well,  there  then  ;  "  and  he  kissed  her. 

It  was  not  the  sort  of  kiss  to  which  Ella 
had  been  accustomed  from  him,  but  he 
did  it.  Her  story  had  been  told,  and  her 
apology  had,  after  a  fashion,  been  accepted. 
Anyone  who  has  looked  forward  for  months 
to  an  "  operation  "  knows  what  a  relief  it 
is  to  have  got  it  over,  no  matter  how ;  to 
fin.  I  one  is  alive  after  it ;  and,  above  all, 
that  it  has  not  to  be  gone  through  again. 
It  had  not  been  a  very  successful  one  in 
Ella's  case,  but  she  had  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  small  mercies.  "  There  will  be  no 
secret  between  my  darling  and  me  hence- 
forth," thought  she  that  night,  and  thanked 
Heaven  for  it. 

In  this,  poor  soul,  she  was  doomed  to  be 
most  grievously  mistaken  ;  but  it  is  said, 
and  I  believe  is  truly  said,  that  Heaven  is 
never  thanked  in  vain. 
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BOOK  I,    THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  X.      A   PATRIOT. 

We  followed  him  into  his  house.  It  was 
a  poorly-furnished  place — neglected,  very 
much  out  of  repair ;  the  carpet,  thread- 
hare  and  gritty.;  the  wall-paper,  soiled, 
stained,'  and  ragged.  Some  few  engrav- 
ings of  small  size,  in  black  frames,  hung 
here  and  there;  portraits  of  Cromwell, 
Danton,  Mirabeau,  Emmett  the  Irish 
patriot,  and  other  worthies,  whom  I  did 
not  immediately  recognise,  with,  over  the 
mantelpiece,  a  fac  simile  of  the  warrant  for 
the  execution  of  Charles  the  First.  A 
large  leaden  inkstand  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  table ;  the  floor  was  littered  with 
newspapers,  and  with  fragments  and  cut- 
tings of  newspapers. 

Mr.  Grisdale  motioned  us  to  be  seated. 
His  chairs  were  of  a  homely,  wooden-seated 
sort.  We  drew  them  to  the  table.  Pre- 
sently Lina  brought  in  a  tea-tray,  with 
cups  and  saucers. 

"  You'll  take  some  tea,  Mr.  Doubleday  ? 
This  is  not  a  very  hospitable  house,  for 
good  reasons  ;  but  we  can  offer  a  friend  a 
cup  of  tea — a  good  cup  of  tea.  I  drink 
nothing  else.  I've  been  a  total-abstainer 
for  many  years.  But  I  must  own  I'm  for 
ever  drinking  tea.  Lina  grows  tired  some- 
times of  filling  my  cup  for  me." 

Presently  he  produced  a  little  black- 
shade  portrait,  enclosed  in  a  leathern 
case. 

"  It's  but  a  poor  thing,"  he  said,  "  the 
work  of  an  amateur ;  still  it  was  like  him. 


Certainly  it  had  a  look  of  him.  A  fine 
fellow,  a  very  handsome  gentleman  to  my 
thinking.  It  was  cut  out  with  scissors — in 
five  minutes — by  a  lad  in  the  book-binding 
trade,  who  had  a  knack  of  taking  like- 
nesses in  that  fashion.  But  I  value  it ; 
it's  all  we've  got  in  the  way  of  a  portrait 
of  poor  Don  Leon,  little  Lina's  father." 

I  examined  the  silhouette  of  Don  Leon  ; 
I  noted  that  his  face  was  of  classic  form, 
that  he  had  worn  a  moustache,  a  thing 
then  rare  in  England,  except  on  the  upper 
lips  of  the  cavalry,  of  a  few  artists,  and  of 
swindlers. 

"  He  fell  in  love  with  my  poor  girl 
Betsey,  and  she  fell  in  love  with  him.  She 
was  a  pretty  girl  enough  in  those  times  ; 
an  '  English  blush-rosebud '  he  called  her. 
She  took  after  her  mother,  I  need  not  say. 
Bless  you,  there  wasn't  the  faintest  trace 
of  my  ugliness  to  be  seen  in  her  sweet 
little  face,"  said  Mr.  Grisdale  simply. 
"  But  she  was  like  me  in  heart.  She  was 
devoted  to  the  good  cause  ;  she  longed  for 
the  spread  of  liberty — for  the  emancipation 
of  the  world.  They  were  married  at  the 
old  cHurch  close  by — St.  Pancras — and 
afterwards  at  the  Sardinian  Chapel. 

"He  was  of  the  best  blood  in  Spain.  I 
was — as  I  told  him — a  mere  nobody, 
sprung  from  nowhere.  Progenitors,  I 
presumed  I  had,  because  that  was  usually 
the  case  ;  but  I  knew  nothing  about  them, 
cared  nothing  about  them,  wanted  to 
know  nothing  about  them.  Don  Leon 
laughed,  and  shook  hands  with  me.  It 
was  enough  for  him,  he  said,  that  I  had 
been  kind  to  him,  that  I  was  honest  and 
true ;  those  were  his  words ;  and  that  I  was 
my  Betsey's  father.  He  was  poor,  of 
course;  we  were  alike  in  that.  If  any- 
thing, I  had  the  advantage  of  him  there. 
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For  I  had,  for  the  moment,  a  roof  over  my 
head,  and  I  could  ask  him  to  share  its 
shelter.  He  gained  what  money  he  could 
by  teaching  Spanish,  the  guitar,  singing, 
and  fencing.  He  did  not  lack  skill  or 
good  will,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  find 
pupils  for  him.  We  had  so  many  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  over  here  in  like  case, 
just  then.  But  he  did  not  starve — be  sure 
of  that.  He  loved  England ;  he  reckoned 
it  a  land  of  freedom,  not  knowing  so  much 
about  it  as  I  did.  It's  true  we  hadn't  a 
Charles  the  Tenth  ruling  over  us,  and  try- 
ing to  ride  rough-shod  over  us — we  were 
spared  that.  All  the  same  we  had,  as  we 
have  still,  our  trials,  and  our  troubles,  our 
oppressions,  and  hardships ;  one  law  for 
the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  ;  down- 
trodden masses,  and  a  tyrannous,  and 
selfish,  and  heartless  upper  class,  and 
various  other  matters  hard  to  bear — very 
hard  to  bear — such  as  poor  Englishmen 
know  only  too  well,  and  foreigners  can't 
be  expected  to  understand  at  all. 

"  Well,  he  loved  England,  and  he  loved 
Englishmen  ;  but  he  also  loved  Spain ;  he 
had  her  cause  warmly  at  heart;  and  he 
was  the  friend  of  Torrijos,  as  I  said.  You 
know  the  story  of  the  expedition — pre- 
mature, ill-planned,  ill-formed,  ill-fated ! 
And  yet  there  seemed  about  it,  neverthe- 
less, something  of  a  hope  that  it  might 
succeed.  Not  that  I  think  Torrijos  ever 
really  permitted  himself  to  hope.  He 
carried  a  look  of  doom  in  his  face.  He 
did  not  repine,  he  did  not  shrink  or  hesi- 
tate, no — not  for  a  moment.  He  knew 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  none  knew  it  so 
well.  He  was  about  to  die  for  his  country. 
A  sacrifice  was  necessary.  It  behoves  men 
sometimes  to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  only 
to  place  their  convictions  beyond  question, 
enduringly  upon  record,  to  remind  the 
world  that  causes  exist  for  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  die.  He  did  not  altogether 
throw  away  his  life.  The  cause  was  helped 
onward  by  his  death;  men's  pulses  beat 
the  quicker  and  the  firmer  for  it;  he 
had  given  them  a  new  motive  for  action. 
Liberty  grows  the  stronger  for  being 
watered  by  the  blood  of  its  martyrs. 

"  Yes,  there  was  something  of  hope. 
A  band  of  good,  true  men — few,  but  com- 
pact, resolute,  and  well-equipped,  armed 
and  inflamed  by  one  common  object,  the 
liberation  of  their  country — were  to  land 
in  Southern  Spain,  among  welcoming 
friends,  to  advance  the  flag  of  freedom,  and 
bid  the  nation  rise  against,  and  fling  to 
earth,  the  cruel  tyrant,  its  oppressor.  Was 


success  wholly  impossible  ?  Well,  they 
failed.  Our  Government  here,  always  eager 
to  befriend  despotism,  to  hinder  liberty, 
grew  wondrous  active,  seized  our  ship  in 
the  Thames,  and  made  prisoners  of  all  on 
board.  Still  the  enterprise  was  not  aban- 
doned. Torrijos  and  his  friends,  myself 
among  them,  were  at  Deal.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  be  careful.  There  were  those 
about  willing  and  eager  to  arrest  us.  We 
crossed  to  St.  Valery  by  night  in  fishing- 
smacks — in  open  boats — as  we  could.  For 
my  part  I  would  have  swum  across,  or 
tried  to,  if  no  other  way  had  been  left 
open  to  me.  Our  arms  were  lost  to  us ; 
they  had  been  left  on  board  ship,  and  they 
fell  a  prey  to  the  myrmidons  of  injustice ; 
of  money  we  had  little  left,  we  had  ex- 
pended all  we  could  spare  in  buying  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  of  which  we  had 
been  so  cruelly  deprived.  But  in  deter- 
mination, in  high  resolve  to  do  our  utmost 
against  the  tyrant,  we  did  not  fail.  We 
made  our  way  through  France  one  by  one. 
We  met  at  Gibraltar,  some  sixty  of  the 
band,  Spanish  for  the  most  part,  with 
two  or  three  Englishmen.  I'm  always 
glad  to  think  that,  whenever  there's  a 
blow  to  be  struck  for  the  cause  of  liberty, 
you'll  surely  find  an  Englishman  playing 
his  part  in  the  encounter.         v 

"  It  was  nothing  to  me,  you'll  say.  It 
was  no  business  of  mine.  There  was 
enough  and  more  than  enough  for  an 
Englishman  to  do  at  home  in  the  way  of 
setting  his  house  in  order,  and  promoting 
freedom  and  justice.  Very  likely.  Still 
I  loved  Torrijos.  Leon  was  my  son.  Their 
cause  was  mine.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
can't  keep  my  hands  down  when  there's 
fighting  going  on.  I  should  have  remem- 
bered that  I  am  better  suited  to  serve 
under  Captain  Pen,  than  Captain  Sword. 
For  I'm  small,  as  you  see  ;  and  weakly,  as 
you  may  judge.  I've  led  an  indoor  life, 
cramped  over  a  desk,  or  a  case  of  type ; 
I've  no  muscles  worth  speaking  of,  and 
my  stamina's  but  a  poor  business.  If 
my  arms  and  legs  were  but  as  stout  and 
sturdy  as  my  heart  and  soul,  I  should  be 
a  very  champion.  As  it  is,  I'm  a  very  poor 
creature." 

It  was  quite  touching  to  see  Mr. 
Grisdale  sadly  surveying  his  small  figure, 
glancing  pitifully  at  his  puny  limbs  and 
scarcely  perceptible  muscles. 

"Well — you  can  guess  the  end.  My 
health  broke  down.  The  fatigue  and 
excitement  were  too  much  for  me.  Fever 
seized  upon  me  and  laid  me  low.     I  could 
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not  stir  hand  or  foot.     I  was  left  almost 
for  dead  in  Gibraltar.     It  was  hard,  you 
can't  think  how  very  hard,  it  was  to  bear. 
My  friends  went  forth  to  strike  their  blow, 
and   to   perish.     They   had   been   cruelly 
deceived — spies  hung  about  them — traitors 
were   for  ever  beside  them.     The  people 
dared  not  join  them,  or  show  them  the  least 
encouragement  or  countenance.     Soldiers 
and  citizens  alike  held  aloof.     Time  was 
lost  in  waiting,  and  hoping  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  did  not,  that  could  not  come. 
It   was   too   late  to  advance,  too  late  to 
retreat.     Want  of  men,  want  of  money, 
of  arms,  of  bread — all  this  was  keenly  felt. 
Then  came  the  last  mad  venture ;  it  was 
necessary    to    do    something,    if    it   was 
only  to  die.     Warned  to   quit  the  lines 
of    Gibraltar   within   twenty-four   hours, 
Torrijos  and  his  little  band  of  fifty  hired 
two  small  fishing-boats,  and  set  sail  for 
Malaga.     Of  course  the  unhappy  project 
was  known,  and  betrayed  to  the  authorities, 
almost  before  it  had  been  decided  upon. 
There   is  always  a  Judas  in  every  com- 
bination of  men.     He  is  not  an  individual, 
he    is    a    species.      The   Spanish   guard- 
ships  at  once  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
patriots,  and  gave  chase  to  them.     It  was 
not  possible  to  reach  Malaga.   To  prevent 
capture   at    sea,    Torrijos   runs   his   little 
vessels  ashore  at  Fuengirola.  He  is  scarcely 
able  to  disembark  and  make  for  the  open 
country,  when  his  pursuers  are  upon  his 
heels,  seizing  upon  his  boats.     He  is  sur- 
rounded by  foes  and  perils ;  the  coast  is 
alive  with  troops.     He  takes  refuge  in  a 
farmhouse  ;  his  fate  is  now  a  question  of 
hours  only,  of  minutes.   His  place  of  refuge 
is  encircled,  beleaguered  by  superior  forces; 
there   is  but  a  barricaded   door  between 
him  and  an  opposing  army.     What  could 
resistance  avail  ?      Nothing,  of   course — 
and   yet  I   would   he  had  resisted.     He 
hoped  to   save   life,   however.      Not  his 
own — that  he  knew  was  forfeit ;  but  he 
thought    some    mercy   might  have   been 
shown   to   his   faithful   band   of    friends. 
Not   so.      All   were   carried  prisoners  to 
Malaga.     Then,  military  execution  in  the 
public   square,   massacre  rather ;  files   of 
fusiliers   point   their   guns  —  not   a   soul 
escapes.      There    was    an    end    of    poor 
Torrijos — the  true,  the  brave,  the  noble;; 
an  end  too  of  my  son  Leon — the  poor  dear 
lad !     There  were  a  dozen  bullets  in  his 
body,  so  they  told  me  afterwards,  but  his 
face  as  he  fell  wore  his  own  old  winsome 
smile.     My  poor  girl's  husband,  my  poor 
little  Lina's  father !    And  there  was  an  end 


for  a  while  of  the  good  cause ;  but  only 
for  a  while — a  good  cause  survives  always, 
though  tyranny,  and  cruelty,  and  des- 
potism wreak  their  worst.  I  was  lying 
helpless,  chained  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
like  another  Prometheus,  on  a  small  scale," 
he  added,  with  a  rueful  smile  ;  "  and  yet 
in  any  case  I  could  have  done  nothing  to 
aid  my  friends.  I  could  only  have  died 
with  them.  It's  better  as  it  is,  perhaps. 
For  I  had  my  poor  girl  Betsey  to  see  to — 
for  a  little  while  only.  Poor  Leon's  death- 
warrant  was  hers  also.  She  never  held 
up  her  head  again  after  that.  The  blood 
went  from  her  face  when  she  first  learnt 
the  bad  news,  and  never  came  back  again. 
She  died  in  my  arms,  leaving  me  her  little 
one  to  look  after,  and  help,  protect,  and 
cherish,  in  the  best  way  I  could.  My  own 
darling  little  Lina  ! 

"  I've  wearied  you,  Mr.  Doubleday,  but 
that's  my  story,  and  the  story  of  little 
Lina's  father.  And  now  you'll  take  some 
more  tea.  Lina,  my  dear,  fill  Mr.  Double- 
day's  cup." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


NUMBER  ONE,  BELVIDERE- 
PLACE." 


We  all  grew  very  fond  of  Mr.  Grisdale. 
He  was  eccentric,  perhaps ;  he  was  troubled 
with  sundry  small  vanities  and  weaknesses ; 
and  as  a  politician  he  was  mistaken,  no 
doubt,  in  many  respects  ;  but  his  sincerity 
was  quite  unquestionable.  He  was  per- 
fectly single-hearted,  honest,  and  true. 
And  he  had  undergone  many  sacrifices  on 
account  of  his  opinions.  We  laughed  at 
him,  a  little,  it  might  be;  Nick  thought 
many  of  his  sentiments  decidedly  low ;  but 
still  we  liked  him  very  much.  We  often 
visited  him,  to  be  regaled  with  numerous 
cups  of  tea.  And  we  tried  to  be  of  use  to 
him  on  what  he  called  his  "making-up 
days,"  when  he  prepared  to  publish  a  new 
numbe^*  of  The  Star  of  Hope.  On  such 
occasions  he  always  appeared  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  was  very  busy,  now  with  pen 
and  ink,  now  with  a  huge  pair  of  scissors, 
and  anon  with  an  ample  paste-pot.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  slips  and  scraps  of 
paper,  refuse  materials  of  Mr.  Grisdale's 
journal.  Lina  also  rendered  important 
assistance ;  she  had  become  quite  expert 
in  the  business.  Her  grandfather  used  to 
speak  of  her  admiringly  as  his  sub-editor. 
She  was  very  happy  in  selecting,  from 
other  publications,  the  little  paragraphs 
headed  "Mysterious  Occurrence,"  "A  Nar- 
row Escape,"  "  Curious  if  True,"  &c, 
which    are   of  value  in  completing    the 
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columns,  and  filling  up  the  odd  corners 
of  a  newspaper.  We  had  often  very  merry 
meetings  on  those  "  making -up  days," 
although  Mr.  Grisdale  was  usually  then 
in  a  very  excited  frame  of  mind,  moved 
about  impetuously,  and  spoke  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  He  always  looked  forward 
to  every  number  of  his  journal  affecting 
the  public  powerfully;  he  counted  upon 
the  ministers  of  the  day  shivering  in  their 
shoes ;  his  enemies,  the  bishops,  toppling 
from  their  seats  in  Parliament ;  and, 
generally,  upon  the  great  advance  of  the 
cause  he  championed.  But  I  cannot  say 
I  think  the  world  was  the  better  or  the 
worse,  or  was,  indeed,  moved  or  mended 
in  any  degree,  by  reason  of  The  Star  of 
Hope,  and  the  exertions  of  its  editor  and 
proprietor. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  formation  of 
our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Grisdale,  that 
an  event  occurred  that  seriously  concerned 
our  family. 

The  weather  was  sultry.  It  was  necessary 
to  open  wide  all  doors  and  windows  to  obtain 
as  much  air  as  possible.  Somers-town  was 
felt  to  be  a  confined  and  close  neighbour- 
hood at  most  times ;  in  the  dog-days  it  was 
especially  trying,  was  indeed  scarcely  bear- 
able; it  was  so  hot,  so  unsavoury,  so  deficient 
in  freshness  and  wholesomeness. 

"We  were  standing  on  the  front  doorstep,  as 
the  custom  of  the  street  was  while  the  warm 
weather  lasted.  And  there  was  another 
object  bringing  us  from  within  the  house. 
A  balloon  had  ascended  from  White  Con- 
duit House  and  Gardens,  a  favourite  place 
of  entertainment  in  those  days,  situate  on 
the  brow  of  Pentonville-hill.  The  silken 
distended  ball  glowed  a  copper  red,  banded 
with  yellow,  as,  soaring  among  the  clouds, 
it  caught  the  light  of  the  sinking  sun. 

We  gazed  admiringly  at  the  balloon, 
shielding  our  eyes  with  our  hands,  and 
were  occupied  with  the  spectacle.  Just 
then  two  strangers  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  address  my  father — 
two  rather  shabby  strangers,  one  of  them 
wearing  top-boots  and  a  low-crowned  hat, 
like  a  hackney-coachman. 

The  stranger  in  the  top-boots  whispered 
my  father — he  started,  his  face  fell,  he 
trembled  a  little.  It  was  not  clear  to  me  at 
the  moment  what  had  happened. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear  boys,"  he 
said  to  us.  "  I  have  business — important 
business  with  these — these  gentlemen." 

I  surveyed  them,  and  decided  that  this 
description  of  the  strangers  was  far  too 
flattering. 


"  You  must  manage  as  well  as  you  can 
in  my  absence.  I  have  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  you.  I  hope  only  to  be  away  for 
a  day  or  two,  not  more  than  that.  But  I 
may  be  obliged  to  go  into  the  country, 
where  I  shall  probably  secure  an  important 
commission.  You  shall  certainly  hear  from 
me,  almost  immediately.  Now,  you'll  be- 
have well,  you  promise  me  that,  and  you 
won't  be  frightened,  there's  dear  boys." 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  us;  his 
voice  had  quavered  a  little  as  he  spoke. 
It  was  this,  I  think,  that  frightened  us  much 
more  than  anything  he  had  said,  or  that 
we  had  seen.  For  I  must  admit  that  I  was 
frightened,  and  there  was  certainly  a  per- 
plexed look  on  Nick's  face. 

One  of  the  strangers  remained  lounging 
against  a  neighbouring  lamp-post.  The 
other  accompanied  my  father  into  the 
house,  following  him  about  from  room 
to  room  like  a  dog.  He  packed  up  some  few 
clothes  in  a  carpet-bag.  He  spoke  to  Norah, 
the  cook,  and  gave  her  certain  directions, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money.  I  remember 
that  he  also  slipped  half-crowns  into  the 
palms  of  Nick  and  myself.  He  then  pre- 
pared to  depart  with  his  visitor. 

"  Get  a  coach,  Isaac,"  said  the  man  in 
the  top-boots  to  his  associate ;  "we  may  as 
well  do  the  thing  gin-teel." 

I  gazed  at  the  man  called  Isaac,  and 
found  his  face  familiar  to  me.  He  was,  in 
truth,  the  "  Uncle  Isaac "  who  had  been 
introduced  to  us,  and  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  our  goods  and  chattels,  when  we 
were  resident  in  The  Polygon.  But,  ap- 
parently, he  had  forgotten  the  fact  that  we 
had  ever  met  before.  No  sign  of  recogni- 
tion passed  between  him  and  my  father. 
He  had  not  changed  much,  save  that  he 
looked  a  trifle  older,  more  shabby  and 
soiled  ;  his  hair  was  grizzled,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, his  nose  was  larger  and  more  hooked 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Grisdale  appeared  suddenly,  and 
understood  the  position  of  things  at  a 
glance.  He  thought  lightly  of  it ;  it  was, 
to  his  thinking,  something  adventurous, 
and,  therefore,  attractive  and  enjoyable. 

We  gathered  from  his  words  that  my 
father  was  arrested,  and  was  about  to  be 
locked  up. 

"  A  prison  !  "  said  Mr.  Grisdale.  "  It's 
a  mere  way  of  speaking.  What  does  it 
matter  ?  Raleigh  was  a  prisoner ;  so  was 
Galileo  ;  so  was  Cervantes ;  so  was  Bacon ; 
so  was  Bunyan.  Our  greatest  men  have 
been  prisoners.  I'm  but  an  inferior  crea- 
ture;    but    even  I  have    been    cribbed, 
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cabined,  and  confined  in  a  jail,  for  debt, 
for  libel,  and  for  what  an  idiotic  Legisla- 
ture has  been  pleased  to  term  'seditious 
utterance  ! '  I  was  locked  up.  I  was  let 
out  again  in  due  season.  And  here  I 
am,  just  the  man  I  ever  was ;  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  marred  or  mended  by  my 
terms  of  durance.  And  so  it  will  be  with 
you,  my  dear  sir.  Look  upon  it  as  change 
of  air  and  scene.  Try  and  fancy  that  it 
has  been  prescribed  to  you  by  your  medical 
attendant ;  and  that  you'll  come  back  to 
us  all  the  better  for  the  change." 

"  It  will  be  but  for  a  day  or  two — for  a 
week  at  the  outside." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Gris- 
dale,  though  not,  I  think,  fully  convinced 
that  things  would  happen  quite  as  my 
father  anticipated.  "  You'll  be  restored  to 
us — almost  immediately." 

"And  if,  meanwhile,  you  could  give  an 
eye,  now  and  then,  to  these  lads " 

"  They  shall  have  my  every  attention ; 
they  shall  be  to  me  as  my  own  children. 
Do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  or  anxiety 
on  that  score.  And  if  it  should  so  chance, 
as  it  does  sometimes  chance  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  that  you  should  find  yourself 
detained  longer  than  you  expect— — well, 
I'll  bring  the  lads  to  see  you.  We'll  come 
and  spend  the  day  with  you.  Bless  you, 
I  know  the  way !  And  don't  think  of  it 
as  a  prison.  Call  it  a  college,  or  a  private 
villa  residence — '  Number  One,  Belvidere- 
place.'  Don't  think  of  yourself  as  a 
prisoner.  You're  a  collegian ;  that's  what 
they  call  themselves  over  there.  Good- 
bye, Mr.  Doubleday.  God  bless  you,  sir  ! 
Have  no  fear,  and  keep  your  heart  up." 

And  so  my  father  was  carried  away 
from  us  to  the  debtors'  prison,  known  as 
The  Bench. 

My  father  had,  on  former  occasions, 
been  taken  from  his  home  by  reason  of  his 
indebtedness,  as  we  very  well  knew.  But 
there  seemed  to  be  something  more  than 
usually  serious  about  his  present  arrest. 
Perhaps  we  thought  the  more  gravely  of 
the  matter  than  we  had  been  wont  to  do, 
in  that  we  were  now  older — gradually 
approaching  that  indistinct  period  known 
as  years  of  discretion. 

We  passed  rather  a  dismal  evening. 
Mr.  Grisdale,  after  sitting  with  us  for  an 
hour  or  so,  endeavouring  to  console  us 
with  his  spirited  narrative  of  the  many 
eminent  prisoners  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted,  or  of  whom  he  had  read,  was 
compelled  to  leave  us  ;  he  had,  it  ap- 
peared, to  attend  a  lodge  or  committee- 


meeting  of  some  mysterious  society  with 
which  he  was  connected.  After  his  de- 
parture, we  amused  ourselves,  as  best  we 
could,  with  a  soiled  and  imperfect  pack  of 
cards.  But  we  were  certainly  rather  de- 
pressed, though  we  endeavoured  to  put  as 
good  a  face  upon  the  matter  as  we  could. 
And  we  assured  each  other,  over  and  over 
again,  that  my  father  would  be  released 
from  captivity  very  shortly. 

This  arrest,  however,  differed  from 
former  arrests  in  this  particular — he  had 
been  conveyed  straightway  to  prison. 
There  had  been  no  halting  this  time  at 
any  of  those  half-way  houses  on  the 
road  to  confinement,  commonly  known  as 
"  sponging-houses  "  in  those  days. 

Nick's  view  of  the  situation  was  eminently 
practical.  His  reading  was  not  extensive  ; 
but  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  Jack  Sheppard's  escape  from 
Newgate ;  how,  with  the  aid  only  of  a 
rusty  nail  and  an  iron  bar,  he  had  picked 
locks,  broken  through  barriers,  climbed 
walls,  and  surmounted  all  sorts  of  ob- 
stacles. Nick  was  of  opinion  that  my 
father  might  quit  The  Bench,  much  after 
the  manner  of  that  distinguished  burglar's 
breaking  loose  from  his  prison.  And  he 
meditated  conveying  into  The  Bench  a 
loaf  of  bread  with  a  file  concealed  in  its 
crumb,  and  considered  the  feasibility  of 
hiding  a  rope-ladder  among  my  father's 
clean  shirts. 


PILCHARD  CATCHING  AT  THE 
LAND'S  END. 

Sennen  Cove  is  the  westernmost  village 
in  England. 

Up  over  cliff,  half  a  mile  inland,  stretches 
long,  gray,  wind-swept  Sennen  "church- 
town,"  with  its  substantial  cottages,  their 
thatch  fastened  down,  Irish  fashion,  with 
straw  rppes,  sometimes  additionally  secured 
with  a  row  of  big  stones,  and  its  little 
fields  surrounded  with  cyclopean  walls 
built  of  the  huge  granite  blocks  dug  out  in 
making  "  improvements."  Farther  to  the 
south-west  stand  the  Trinity  House  build- 
ings ;  the  Land's  End  Hotel,  closed  in 
winter ;  and  "  the  first  and  last  cottage 
in  England,"  where  photographs  and 
minerals — the  latter  not  found  on  the 
spot  but  in  the  mines  of  neighbouring 
St.  Just — are  sold,  and  where  travellers 
can  in  summer-time  reckon  on  a  boiled 
egg  and  bread  and  butter.  Except  these, 
there  are  no  human  habitations  between 
Sennen  Cove  and  Newfoundland. 
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For  two  years  the  "  Covers  "  have  been 
out  of  lack.  Last  year  the  pilchards  seemed 
to  have  deserted  Whitsand  Bay,  as  wholly 
as  the  ungrateful  herrings  deserted  north- 
west Donegal  immediately  after  the  grand 
curing-houses,  now  covered  with  sand,  were 
set  up  on  Rutland  Island,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  takes  of  a  century  ago. 
This  season,  though  there  had  been  fish 
going  by  all  the  season,  they  had  hitherto 
kept  so  far  out  to  sea  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  shooting  the  seine ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  there  are  no  "  driving  boats  "  in 
the  Cove,  and  the  pilchards,  unlike  the 
mackerel,  never  take  a  bait,  the  fisher- 
men were  perforce  idle. 

Happily  there  have  of  late  been  good 
takes  of  big  fish — hake,  pollack  of  both 
kinds,  and,  above  all,  conger — so  much 
valued  when  "  powdered  "  and  dried  as 
winter  meat  for  the  cottager. 

But  a  take  of  pilchards  is  profitable,  as 
we  shall  see,  to  others  beside  the  fisher- 
men ;  and,  early  in  November,  the  "  huers  " 
gave  the  long-looked-for  signal  by  waving 
their  "bushes,"  the  boats  put  out,  and  the 
seines  were  thrown  without  any  misad- 
venture. 

We  say  seines ;  for,  even  in  so  small  a 
place  as  Sennen  Cove,  the  Cornish  motto 
"  one  and  all "  keeps  up  its  lucus  a  non 
lucendo  character.  There  are  two  parties, 
the  Covers,  or  "  poor  men,"  and  a  Com- 
pany, chiefly  well-to-do  St.  Justers,  who 
vex  their  rivals'  souls  by  using  a  small 
steam-launch,  which  is  said  to  frighten 
away  the  fish,  before  the  other  party  can 
shoot  their  seine.  However,  the  two  have 
not  yet  come  to  blows,  as  the  different 
seine-parties  sometimes  do  (or  did)  at  St. 
Ives;  and  on  this  last  occasion  both  had 
tolerable  success. 

At  such  times  the  Cove  is  always  well 
worth  a  visit.  As  I  saw  it,  on  the  7th  of 
November,  it  was  charming.  The  mellow 
sun  made  Whitsand  Bay  as  rich  in  colour 
as  a  bit  of  the  Mediterranean  coast; 
while  even  the  up-country  landsmen  could 
not  fail  to  notice  the  metallic  sheen  of 
the  water  as  the  fish  came  in — it  looks 
red  when  they  are  farther  out — and  the 
attendant  flocks  of  white  gulls,  who 
were  doing  a  little  fishing  on  their 
own  account.  The  sea  was  as  calm  as 
a  mirror,  the  light  land-wind  from  the 
south-east  giving  crispness  to  the  air, 
without  ruffling  the  lake  -  like  surface 
of  the  bay.  The  granite  cliffs  looked 
rosy,  as  they  always  do  when  there  is  any 
sun   at   all;    and    the   "raised   beaches" 


could  be  traced  all  the  way  to  Cape  Corn- 
wall. Even  the  mean  little  village  was 
transfigured,  its  sprawling  hydrangeas  and 
huge  fuchsias  looking  as  if  they  belonged 
to  luxuriant  cottage-gardens,  instead  of 
standing  in  bare  neglected  courts  full  of 
fish-offal.  Thanks  to  the  twenty-eight 
rainy  days  of  last  September,  there  was 
actually  a  field  of  oats  still  in  cock, 
helping  out  the  delusion  that  it  was  early 
autumn  and  not  winter,  and  fulfilling  the 
old  rhyme — 

When  the  corn  is  in  the  shock, 
Then  the  fish  are  on  the  rock. 

The  seine  is  a  very  large  net,  with  a 
smaller  mesh  than  the  drift  net;  the 
object  being  not  to  catch  the  pilchard  by 
the  gills  as  he  is  faying  to  draw  back  his 
head,  after  having  incautiously  pushed  it 
through,  but  to  enclose  the  "school" 
bodily,  forming  a  circle  round  it  in  shallow 
water,  the  net  being  deep  and  heavily 
weighted.  That  the  seine  may  be  shot  suc- 
cessfully the  bottom  must  be  clear  of  rocks, 
which  would  lift  up  part  of  it  and  leave  an 
outlet  for  the  fish ;  and  the  circle  must  be 
completed  before  the  shoal  has  moved  on 
too  far.  If  these  two  requirements  are 
fulfilled,  and  the  weather  keeps  calm,  a 
good  large  take  (say  about  one  thousand 
hogsheads  per  seine)  may  be  secured.  After 
this  is  done,  the  "  tucking  "  begins.  The 
seine  is  moored,  and  at  low  water  the 
"  tuck  net,"  brought  in  a  small  boat,  which 
passes  freely  across  the  corks  and  inside 
the  circle,  is  dipped  down  and  drawn  up 
full.  From  it  the  boats  are  filled.  As 
boat  after  boat  pulls  ashore  the  rush  is 
tremendous,  for  there  are  others  waiting 
besides  the  wives  and  families  of  the 
fishermen.  The  cry  of  "  Fish  down  to 
Sennen  Cove ! "  has  brought  scores  of  boys 
and  women,  and  miners  off  work ;  and,  if 
the  take  is  a  large  one,  every  spare  pair  of 
hands  out  of  the  neighbouring  villages  can 
make  sure  of  getting  something  to  do  for 
the  day,  if  not  for  longer.  Boys  and  men 
plunge  into  the  water,  impatient  to  fill  their 
"  gurries  "  (hand-barrows),  and  to  carry 
them  up  the  long  beach  to  the  "fish- 
palace."  They  are  paid  threepence  or 
fourpence  a  turn ;  and  both  to  them,  and 
to  the  women  and  girls  employed  night 
and  day  in  storing  the  pilchards  "  in 
bulk,"  the  money  now  gained  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  miserable  wages 
given  to  both  sexes  in  the  tin-mines. 
A  "  palace  "  full  of  pilchards,  "  in  bulk," 
is  a  strange  sight.  You  scarcely  see  the 
salt  in  which  they  are  bedded,  or  the  tails 
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of  the  alternate  layers;  you  only  notice 
the  grim-looking  heads,  open-mouthed, 
rising  row  above  row  almost  to  the  roof, 
the  highest  layer  being  topped  with 
heavily-weighted  boards.  Thus  they  lie 
for  weeks,  till  the  oil — sent  to  Bristol,  says 
report,  to  be  refined  into  cod-liver  oil — is 
squeezed  out ;  and  .then  they  are  packed 
in  hogsheads,  some  three  thousand  in  each, 
ready  for  the  Mediterranean  market.  Very 
Lenten  fare  they  must  be,  these  "fumados," 
as  the  Spaniards  call  them — "fair  maids  " 
is  the  Cornish  name  —  for  the  pilchard, 
though  somewhat  smaller  than  a  herring, 
has  more  bones  and  very  much  coarser 
scales ;  but  still  there  is  a  demand  for 
them  in  Southern  Europe,  as  there  used 
to  be  for  the  Irish  herring,  in  the  days 
when  those  same  Spaniards  christened  the 
O'Donnell  "  king  of  fish."  A  Cornishman 
rarely  eats  a  "  fair  maid ;  "  he  eats  his 
pilchards  fresh — as  fresh,  i.e.,  as  he  can  get 
them  from  the  fish-jowters.  Of  course 
everyone  employed,  either  in  "gurrying" 
or  curing,  takes  home  as  many  as  can  be 
strung  together  on  a  string.  Sometimes 
the  housewife  "  marinates  "  them,  as  they 
do  herrings  in  Lancashire ;  and  in  that  way 
they  are  delicious,  if  the  scales  are  first 
thoroughly  removed  and  the  fish  left  long 
enough  in  the  bay-leaf-flavoured  pickle  to 
dissolve  the  bones.  Every  family  also  salts 
down  a  number  for  winter  use  in  a  "buzza 
clomb"  (brown  earthenware  pan).  AtMeva- 
gissey  they  have  been  turning  the  smaller 
pilchards  into  "  Cornish  sardines,"  which 
some  Cornubians  patriotically  pronounce 
better  than  the  real  Mediterranean  delicacy. 
Two  days  later  a  much  larger  take  was 
announced  ;  but  it  was  a  false  alarm- — the 
shoal  turned  out  to  be  sprats ;  though  why 
these  toothsome  little  fish  should  not  also  be 
caught  and  cured  I  cannot  imagine.  And 
then  the  weather  changed;  it  began  to 
"draw  to  rain."  Winter  this  time  has 
not  come  in  as  it  usually  does  in  "West 
Cornwall,  with  wild  gusty  north-westers, 
and  lightning,  and  storms  of  hail  and 
sleet ;  but  with  a  mild  but  steady  south- 
easter, which  on  Saturday  suddenly  sprang 
up  into  fierce  violence,  putting  an  end  for 
some  time  to  all  the  Covers'  hopes,  and 
"  tokening  "  us,  who  had  been  looking  on  at 
the  curing,  to  rush  round  to  the  south  coast 
and  see  the  waves  dashing  up  as  high  as  the 
spires  and  battlements  of  Pardennick  Point 
and  Tol  -  pedn  -  Pen  with,  where  the  last 
Cornish  choughs  were  found  some  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered, 
that  sea.  at  high  water  on  November  11th. 


Grandest  at  the  two  points  named,  be- 
cause there  the  granite  cliffs  are  the 
grandest,  it  was  glorious — despite  the  oc- 
casional bursts  of  blinding  rain — the  whole 
way  along  to  Penzance.  How  it  chafed 
and  roared  round  Castle  Treryn,  which 
tourists  call  the  Logan,  not  knowing  that 
to  "log"  is  Cornish  for  moving  with  an 
effort — "  the  gate's  down  on  the  log," 
i.e.,  will  want  a  push  to  open  or  shut  it 
properly ;  Logan  is  a  sham  word ;  but 
then  it  has  a  Celtic  look.  These  logging 
stones  are  found  elsewhere ;  there  is  a  fine 
one  a  little  east  of  Pardennick ;  and  I  think 
the  Derbyshire  millstone  grit  can  boast  of 
several.  How  the  sea  rushed  up  into 
lovely  Pemberth  Cove  !  and  seemed  as  if 
it  was  going  to  overwhelm  low-lying  St. 
Loy,  usually  so  peaceful,  where  alone  along 
this  iron-bound  coast  do  trees — Boskenna 
woods — make  their  way  right  down  to  the 
writer's  edge.  How  it  broke  over  the 
Penzance  western  beach,  making  us  think, 
as  we  took  our  ease  in  Dingley's  Hotel 
and  looked  out  on  Mount's  Bay,  of 
Lucretius's  suave  mari  magno,  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  no  unwary  craft  would 
get  embayed,  and  then  carried  round  to 
the  cruel  cliffs  of  Halzaphron  or  Mullion, 
where  so  many  gallant  ships  have  been 
dashed  in  pieces.  The  gale,  however,  was 
of  short  duration.  Sunday  was  wet,  in- 
deed, but  as  warm  and  windless  as  the 
previous  day  had  been  the  reverse.  "  Ten- 
der weather,"  the  natives  call  it;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  just  the  weather  to  make  every- 
one tender  who  comes  under  its  influence. 
After  a  few  days  of  it  one  gets  to  believe  in 
Kingsley's  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind,  and 
to  realise  the  languid  feeling  of  The  Duke 
in  Twelfth  Night,  when  he  says  :  "  Oh,  it 
came  o'er  my  soul  like  the  sweet  south." 
Everything  seems  to  have  "  a  dying  fall;" 
you  are  quite  unbraced ;  and,  if  you  have 
been  sent  to  Penzance  for  your  health,  you 
anathematise  the  doctors  who  chose  such 
a  depressing  climate  for  you.  "  Sweet 
south "  indeed ;  so  it  may  be,  when  it 
"  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets ;  "  but, 
charged  as  it  is  with  all  the  vapours  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  steamy  warmth  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  it  does  not  commend  itself  to 
you  as  deserving  the  epithet.  Yet,  though 
depressing  to  the  visitor — still  more  de- 
pressing to  the  sojourner  who  is  in  process 
of  acclimatisation — the  climate  has  not 
relaxed  the  energies  of  the  natives.  The 
average  Cornishman  is  much  more  ener- 
getic than  the  average  English  peasant. 
At  home  he  gets  through  a  deal  of  work 
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on  very  little  pay.  From  fifty  shillings 
to  three  pounds  a  month,  for  working  un- 
derground, would  tjause  a  rebellion  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  far  worse 
than  the  men's  wages  are  those  of  the 
girls  and  lads.  Girls  of  nineteen  to  three- 
and-twenty  should  not  he  tin-washing  at 
sixteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  month.  You 
can  find  boys,  well  on  in  their  teens,  who 
get  only  nine  shillings  a  month — scarcely 
enough  to  pay  for  their  shoes  and  clothes. 
There  is  little  grumbling — the  Cornish 
miner  is  "no  striker."  He  knows  that 
tin  is  down  very,  very  low,  and  that 
if  he  stood  out  for  better  pay  the 
mines  (which  only  just  hold  on  as  it  is) 
would  pretty  soon  be  "knocked."  But, 
though  they  don't  grumble  much,  all 
who  can  do  so  get  away.  And  it  is 
then,  when  he  is  clear  of  Great  Britain — 
for  he  doesn't  much  care  about  going  to 
the  North  of  England,  the  food  doesn't 
suit  him,  nor  the  habits  of  the  people — 
that  the  Cornishman's  energy  comes  out. 
In  Pennsylvania,  in  Colorado,  in  Chili,  in 
Queensland,  in  Adelaide,  in  New  Zealand 
— all  the  world  over — he  is  working  hard, 
and,  on  the  whole,  doing  well.  He  keeps 
from  drink;  and,  therefore,  all  his  hard 
work  does  not  go  for  nothing,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  among  miners  at  home  and 
abroad. 

He  gets  better  nourishment,  too,  than 
he  did  at  home.  No  doubt  he  would  eat 
pasties,  and  heavy-cake,  and  "  powdered  " 
ling,  if  he  was  within  reach  of  them.  Those 
are  the  flesh-pots  after  which  his  soul  is 
always  lusting.  But  since,  in  Australia, 
he  is  thousands  of  miles  away  from  them, 
he  accepts  the  wholesomer  inevitable,  and 
eats  more  mutton.  You  can  eat  anything 
if  you  are  working  in  the  open  air.  You 
may  even  wash  it  down  with  weak  tea — 
well  named  "  warm  water  "  by  its  Cornish 
drinkers.  But  in  a  mine,  or  a  study,  or  an 
office,  or  a  prison — for  it  is  not  maudlin 
sentiment  that  makes  prison  diet  higher 
than  that  of  workhouses — you  ought  to 
have  food  easy  of  digestion.  Now  conger 
is  an  excellent  thing.  I  am  rather  sorry 
the  Londoners  are  finding  it  out ;  for 
the  price  has  gone  up  terribly  the  last  six 
years.  Ah,  this  railway;  it  will  even  make 
our  blackberries  dear.  Two  tons  of  them, 
I  heard,  were  bought  and  sent  off  "up- 
wards "  this  season.  I  would  gladly  dine  on 
conger  twice  a  week,  sedentary  as  my  life 
is.  But  conger,  dried  and  salted  to  such  a 
point  that  to  make  it  eatable  it  must  be 
boiled  and  boiled  till  there's  no  goodness 


left  in  it,  and  "  rusty  "  withal  from  being 
kept  too  long,  is  quite  another  master.  It 
is  distinctly  bad  food ;  so  is  any  fish  treated 
in  that  way — sure,  as  the  Norwegians 
find,  to  bring  on  skin  disease.  And  that 
kind  of  fish  is  a  great  staple  in  West 
Cornwall.  Yet  you  will  find  down  there 
many  fine  men,  aye,  and  more  than  the 
average  of  pretty  girls.  In  good  looks 
West  Cornwall  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  part  of  our  island.  The  old  St. 
Just  woman  was  quite  right  who,  when 
the  Archffiologicals  came  over  this  autumn, 
cried  out :  "  Come  to  show  themselves,  are 
'ee  ?  Well,  I  don't  think  much  of  'em. 
There's  a  deal  finer  people  to  be  seen  in 
church-town  any  day."  True;  but  they're 
not  fine  all  the  way  through.  The  mild 
climate  hinders  "  selection ;  "  and  so,  while 
there  is  a  percentage  of  sturdy,  good-look- 
ing folks,  the  rest  are  "  very  mean."  The 
average  miner's  life  is  not  much  above 
thirty  years  ;  and  a  race  that  is  so  cut  off 
in  its  prime  cannot  be  thoroughly  sound. 
The  Cornishman  wants  his  old  wrestling 
and  out-o'-door  fun.  When  mining  is  over, 
he  goes  home,  draws  the  water  for  his  -wife, 
while  she's  "fitting  his  tea,"  and  then  is  off 
to  meeting.  Every  night  of  the  week  "the 
praying  men ' '  crowd  into  the  reeking  school- 
room, followed  by  women  and  children ;  for 
a  children's  revival  is  not  uncommon,  and 
church  clergymen  are  actually  found  to 
countenance  such  unwholesome  excite- 
ment. There  they  stay,  packed  as  close 
as  pilchards  "  in  bulk,"  damp  with  rain 
when  they  went  in,  damper  with  "organic 
emanations  "  When  they  come  out.  And, 
the  stuff  they  hear  and  say;  the  putting 
the  devil  in  God's  place  as  disposer  of 
things  here  below  ;  the  shouting ;  and  the 
hysterical  excitement,  leading  to  so  much 
after  mischief  !  "  You  may  be  poor,  and 
clothed  in  rags,  and  live  in  a  cottage,  and 
have  nothing  but  a  salt  pilchard  for  your 
dinner,  but  you'll  go  to  heaven  in  a 
carriage  and  four ;  you  will !  you  will ! 
you  will !  "  the  voice  being  raised  to  a 
shriek  at  the  end,  while  the  listeners  cried: 
"  Glory  !  "  "  Alleluia  !  "  That  was  heard  at 
a  meeting  not  so  very  long  ago ;  it  is  an 
extreme  case,  for  few  Cornishmen  would 
so  childishly  transmogrify  the  prophet's 
chariot  of  fire ;  but  even  if  one  as  eloquent 
as  Apollos  were  to  talk  to  the  people  night 
after  night  in  such  rooms,  it  would  be  an 
unwholesome  way  of  life.  It  is  a  pity  the 
old  games  cannot  be  revived,  without  the 
drinking.  They  do  wrestle  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  and  keep  up  a  little 
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of  the  old  Celtic  ball-play  ("  hurling  ")  as 
well.  There  too,  for  a  wonder,  they  have 
been  striking;  or  rather  getting  np  a 
nnion,  and  by  somewhat  rongh  means 
compelling  everybody  to  join.  "  Our  bye- 
laws  do  say,  if  they  won't  come  out  we 
must  car'  mun  out,"  was  the  word,  until 
"the  outraged  majesty  of  the  law"  carried 
off  some  of  the  ringleaders  to  hard  labour. 
Poor  fellows,  they  had  been  "cut"  from 
half-a-crown  to  two  shillings  and  three- 
pence a  day,  and,  fearing  a  further  reduc- 
tion, had  united  in  self  defence.  They 
are  not  miners,  but  clay  workers,  digging 
out  and  "  stamping  "  and  washing  the  de- 
composed felspar,  which  makes  the  fine 
white  china.  A  Plymouth  Quaker,  John 
Cookworthy,  found  out,  some  ninety  years 
ago,  that  this  St.  Austell  clay  is  just  the 
same  as  the  Chinese  kaolin.  Well,  big 
fortunes  are  made  out  of  china — big 
enough,  I  should  think,  to  let  the  day- 
worker  have  more  than  two  shillings 
and  threepence.  But  I  was  talking  of 
the  miner,  whose  "gettings"  are  no  better, 
considering  that  he  works  underground. 
If  he  got  better  wages,  would  he  live 
better  ?  I  doubt  it.  His  wife  and 
daughters  would  spend  it  on  clothes — 
they  are  fond  of  dress,  these  Cornish 
girls ;  or  he  would  give  it  to  the  mission- 
aries. At  little  Sennen,  the  last  missions' 
collection  in  the  Methodist  chapel  was 
fourteen  pounds,  while  there  is  actually 
no  school  at  all  in  the  place,  and  the  poor 
children  are  running  wild  about  the  lanes. 
Missions  are  good  things  in  their  way ; 
but  surely  some  of  those  fourteen  pounds 
would  have  been  better  spent  in  educating 
the  little  Land's  End  boys  and  girls. 

And  now  it  may  be  news  to  some  readers 
to  hear  what  is  the  plan  on  which  the 
mines  are  worked.  The  Cornish  miner  is 
certainly  not  a  journeyman,  seeing  that  he 
does  not  work  by  the  day  but  by  the  month. 
Moreover,  ho  does  not  always  work  for 
wages,  but  on  a  system  which  is  called 
"  working  under  tribute  ;  "  i.e.,  he  buys 
for  the  month  a  certain  number  of 
fathoms  along  one  of  the  workings, 
agreeing  to  hand  over  a  pre-arranged  por- 
tion of  his  gains  to  the  company,  and  being 
bound — whether  he  gains  or  not — to  pay 
them  for  candles,  repair  of  tools,  and 
other  charges.  He  thus  becomes  a  sort 
of  shareholder ;  and,  in  the  old  time,  when 
things  were  not  so  much  looked  into,  men 
sometimes  made  ten  pounds,  or  even  six- 
teen or  twenty  pounds  a  month.  This 
could  only  happen  when  a  lode,  which 


had  been  narrow,  suddenly  widened  out, 
forming  what  is  called  "a  pocket,"  or, 
more  metaphorically  still,  one  of  the 
"plums,"or  "eyes"of  the  mine.  Moreoften 
"  the  stuff  would  turn  against  him,"  and  he 
would,  perhaps,  even  be  a  loser  at  the  month's 
end.  By  such  gambling  gains  a  large  part 
of  St.  Just,  called  "  the  New  Downs," 
was  built.  A  number  of  men  got  a  good 
deal  of  money  out  of  Levant  mine,  several 
successive  months  bringing  in  exception- 
ally "  good  gettings."  Whereupon  a  local 
speculator  bought  the  freehold  of  a  piece 
of  moor  sloping  to  the  west  of  the  "  church 
town,"  and  sold  it  out  in  little  lots.  No 
doubt  the  men  paid,  in  one  way  or  another, 
a  great  deal  for  their  little  houses ;  but 
even  so  they  did  far  better  with  their 
money  than  the  Sheffield  "  dead-smooth- 
filers  "  or  the  Burton  coopers,  who  work 
three  days  a  week  and  spend  the  rest  in 
revel,  do  with  theirs.  They  did  not  think 
of  the  drainage;  but  therein  they  only 
showed  the  same  f  orgetf ulness  which  thou- 
sands far  their  superiors  in  position,  and, 
presumably,  in  intelligence,  have  shown 
and  still  show. 

Such  gains  have  of  late  years  been  very 
rare ;  for  the  mine-captains  are  better 
geologists  than  they  used  to  be,  keeping 
the  promising  "  sets  "  for  wage- work, 
and  so  managing  that  a  man's  gettings 
shall  never  exceed,  and  shall  rarely  rise 
to,  seventy  shillings  a  month.  Indeed,  in 
the  present  collapse  of  tin-mining,  the  men 
may  be  said  to  be  sharers  in  the  ill-luck 
but  not  in  the  occasional  good-luck  of 
the  mines  in  which  they  work,  and  some  of 
which  have  begun  to  do  a  roaring  trade  in 
arsenic,  extracted  from  the  hitherto  useless 
mundic  (pyrites). 

But  I  began  with  pilchards,  and  with 
pilchards  I  will  end.  They  are  own 
brothers  to  the  herring,  both  belonging 
to  genus  clupea;  what  relation  they  are 
to  sardines  I  know  not,  and  Mr.  Couch 
of  Polperro,  of  whom  we  have  heard 
already  in  All  the  Year  Round,*  is  dead, 
and  so  I  cannot  ask  him.  The  pilchards 
come  from  the  south-west,  and  are 
always  much  smaller  on  the  French  and 
Spanish  coasts  than  in  our  waters.  I 
never  knew  till  lately  that  the  French 
between  Brest  and  Belleisle  have  more 
than  one  thousand  pilchard-boats  at  work, 
and  "  cure  "  nearly  half  as  many  again  as 


*  Aix  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  10, 
p.  487,  September  20,  18/3,  "Robert  Jeffreys  of 
Polperro." 
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the  Cornish  men  do.  They  use  nothing  hut 
drift-nets;  perhaps  their  coast3  will  not 
allow  the  seine  to  be  shot ;  and  they  throw 
about  Norway  cod-roe  to  attract  the  shoals. 
Some  say  the  fish  have  been  deserting  us 
because  they  are  stinted  of  their  food.  The 
sea-lice  (entomostraca)  are  what  they  are 
fondest  of;  and  these  are  bred  in  the 
rotten  sea-weed  thrown  up  by  storms. 
But  this  "ore- weed"  is  eagerly  sought 
for  as  manure;  to  it — and  to  old  rags — 
are  due  the  Penzance  broccoli  and  early 
potatoes.  Nay,  not  content  with  what 
the  wind  sends,  men  go  out  at  low  tides 
and  cut  it  off  the  rocks.  So  the  pilchard 
is  disappointed  of  its  feast,  and  doesn't 
come  next  year.     So  say  the  fishermen. 

Any  how,  pilchards  are  at  five  pounds 
a  hogshead ;  higher  than  they  have  ever 
been — save  one  year  only,  when  they  rose 
to  six  pounds  eight  shillings.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  were  the  years  of 
great  takes.  In  1851,  from  a  single  seine, 
were  landed  the  enormous  number  of  five 
thousand  six  hundred  hogsheads  —  say 
three  thousand  fish  to  the  hogshead — a 
total  of  more  than  sixteen  millions  of 
living  creatures  ;  in  1853,  almost  as  large 
a  take  is  recorded.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not 
much  chance  at  Sennen  of  any  more  for 
the  year ;  for  the  second  migration  must  be 
pretty  well  over.*  The  first  migration,  in 
July  and  August,  seems  to  radiate  from 
some  spot  in  the  deep  water  west  of  Scilly, 
as  far  as  the  Smalls  on  the  Welsh  coast ; 
over  to  Waterford;  to  northern  Spain, 
and  north-west  France ;  along  the  Bristol 
Channel,  as  far  as  Lundy  Island;  and  along 
the  English  Channel  to  Start  Point  and 
Bigbury  Bay.  If  you  can  tell  how  it  is 
they  do  not  exceed  those  limits,  you  will  be 
wiser  than  the  Penzance  Natural  History 
Society.  They  return  in  October  and  No- 
vember, and  often  take  some  days  sweeping 
round  St.  Ives  Bay,  giving  quite  a  reddish 
hue  to  the  water  as  they  move  along.  The 
mass  of  fish  in  a  shoal  is  often  immense, 
and  multitudes  are  sometimes  driven  ashore 
by  the  moving  hosts  behind.  Then  is  the 
time  for  birds — besides  gulls  of  all  sorts, 
"shags"  (cormorants),  and  guillemots,  and 
even  gannets,  come  to  get  their  share  of 
the  prey.  St.  Ives  is  the  grand  station  on 
the  north  coast,  as  Newlyn,  by  Penzance, 
and  Mevagissey  are  on  the  south.      But 


*  When  correcting  this,  I  have  heard  of  a  good  take 
at  St.  Ives ;  but  "the  sea's  very  rough  with  us  down 
there,"  says  one  of  the  Sennen  Company  when  I  ask 
if  the  same  good  luck  may  be  expected  at  Land's 
End. 


St.  Ives  is  a  narrow  ground,  and  the  seine- 
boats  have;to  wait  thtir  turn,  and  cannot 
always  settle  this  turn  in  a  peaceable  way. 
Fishermen  on  land  are  proverbially  idle ; 
but  in  "West  Cornwall  many  of  them  are 
"  crofters  "  as  well ;  some  even  take  a  spell 
at  mine- work ;  others  go  off  to  the  Irish 
herring -fishery.  Altogether,  they  deserve 
to  succeed ;  and  I  was  sorry  that  this  season 
they  had  at  St.  Ives  a  good  deal  of  ugly 
competition,  in  mackerel-time,  with  men 
from  Yarmouth  and  thereabouts.  The 
Cornishmen  wouldn't  fish  on  Sundays, 
and  thought  it  very  unfair  that  their  rivals 
should  come  in  on  Monday  morning,  and 
send  off  many  waggon-loads  London- wards. 
It  was  hard ;  for  what's  the  use — from  the 
Cornish  point  of  view — of  living  so  many 
hundred  miles  away  from  everything,  if 
you  can't  keep  your  fish  to  yourself  after 
all? 

You  ought  to  see  this  West  Cornish 
country.  It  is  full  of  geological  interest ; 
"  raised  beaches  "  on  both  sides  of  Land's 
End,  due — think  some  local  geologists — 
to  earthquake- waves,  more  powerful,  per- 
haps, than  even  that  which  has  desolated 
part  of  lower  Bengal.  In  the  Phillack 
sand-hills  land-shells  have  been  buried  for 
thousands  of  years ;  some  kinds,  not  now, 
I  believe,  existing  in  England,  are  thus 
preserved  unfossilised.  At  Gwithian  the 
sand  is  hardening  into  rock,  thanks  to  the 
passage  through  it  of  water  containing 
some  binding  mineral.  The  whole  land, 
too,  is  full  of  "  prehistoric  "  interest ;  there 
are  a  number  of  cromlechs,  circles — that  at 
Boscawen-un  is  mentioned  in  a  Welsh  triad 
as  one  of  the  three  gorsedds  of  poetry — 
inscribed  stones,  "  British  villages."  Of 
history  there  is  not  much,  except  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Michael's  Mount,  which 
I  may  tell  another  day.  Neither  can 
it  boast  of  many  famous  men ;  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  and  Trevithick,  the  real  in- 
ventor, not  only  of  the  high-pressure  engine 
but  of  the  steam-carriage,  are,  I  believe, 
all ;  though  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  add 
to  them  the  name  of  him  who  went  safely 
to  Australia  in  a  sixteen-ton  pilchard-boat. 
There  were,  however,  famous  men  and 
women  hereabouts  of  old;  for  almost  every 
parish  bears  the  name  of  some  strange  saint. 
Sennen,  is  St.  Senan,  i.e.,  Shenan,  Shannon, 
whose  church  and  round  tower  are  on  Scat- 
tery  Island.  The  next  parish  is  named  from 
St.  Lean,  Senan's  countryman.  Burayan 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Buryan,  an  Irishwoman. 
Who  St.  Just  was — whether  the  same  as 
the  Breton  St.  Just  and  the  Spanish  St. 
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Yuste — is  doubtful.  Perran  or  Piran — 
•where  there  is  a  "  lost  church  "  in  the 
sands,  just  like  the  little  churches  at  Glen- 
dalough — is  Irish.  Phillack — St.  Felicitas 
— seems  Roman ;  Breoc  and  many  more  are 
Welsh  and  Breton ;  German  was  a  French- 
man, bishop  of  Auxerre.  Verily,  it  is  a 
land  of  saints,  this  West  Wales. 

And  before  the  saints  came  the  Phoeni- 
cians. Didn't  we  dig  up  in  St.  Just 
parish  a  little  Sphinx-looking  bronze  bull, 
which  must  be  Phoenician  work,  because 
what  else  can  it  be  ?  After  them  the 
cream  is  named,  not  Cornish,  if  you  please, 
still  less  Devonshire,  but  Phoenician.  Why 
do  they  scald  the  milk  ?  It's  a  wasteful 
process ;  for  unscalded  milk  throws  up 
more  cream.  Well,  the  West  Cornish  farmer 
is  sober,  and  instead  of  beer  drinks  the 
sweet  scald  milk,  which  he  would  not  like 
to  exchange  for  unscalded  milk,  kept  till 
it  had  gone  sour.  Then,  again,  butter 
here  is  not  churned,  but  made  with  hand ; 
and  it  "  comes "  much  easier  from  the 
scald  than  from  the  raw  cream.  Besides, 
if  it  dates  from  Phoenician  times,  the 
custom  may  well  be  deeply-rooted. 

You  perhaps  think  them  wasteful 
farmers,  covering  a  lot  of  land  with  wide 
stone-hedges.  What  are  they  to  do  ? 
When  you  have  persuaded  them  to  have 
tramways,  and  have  got  a  regular  service 
of  stone-ships,  with  other  tramways  un- 
loading close  to  your  places  in  Suffolk 
and  Lincoln,  they  will  be  able  to  send 
away  their  stone  where  it  will  be  useful 
for  road  material,  for  sea- dykes,  for  many 
things.  Perhaps  it  might  even  be  pro- 
fitable to  use  granite,  which  will  grow 
nothing,  to  build  London  suburbs  with 
instead  of  clay,  which  will  grow  corn  and 
trees.  We  do  waste  things  so  in  this 
world  to  our  own  discomfort,  for  surely 
brickfields  are  a  discomfort.  Till  then  the 
Cornishman  can  do  nothing  better  than 
hedge  round  his  field  with  what  he  digs 
out  of  it. 

The  only  thing  that  will  disappoint  you, 
if  you  come  with  your  head  full  of  notions 
about  Cornish  "miracle  plays,"  will  be  the 
language. 

For  of  old  Cornish  you  will  find  only  a 
few  words.  Dolly  Pentreath,  the  last, 
they  say,  who  talked  it,  lies  buried  in  Paul 
churchyard,  with  a  monument  set  up  by 
that  great  linguist,  Prince  Lucien  Bona- 
parte. I  don't  believe  much  in  those  who 
interpret  Cornish  names  nowadays;  they 
do  vary  so.  Penzance,  some  say,  is  "head 
of  the  sand:  "  others  make  it  "  head  of  the 


saint,"  the  arms  of  the  town  being  John  the 
Baptist's  head  in  a  charger.  I  doubt  Lelant 
being  les  Landes — though  peath  is  puits ; 
and  as  for  Cader  Migel  (Michael's  chair — 
a  projecting  "  blarney-stone  "  in  the  tower 
on  St.  Michael's  Mount)  it  is  (like  the 
Logan)  just  a  sham  name  formed  on  the 
model  of  Cader- 'Idris,  Gader-vawr,  and 
suchlike. 


WITHIN  AND   WITHOUT. 

The  Christmas-bells  were  ringing  from  the  church 

upon  the  hill, 
Where  the  gravestones  in  the  twilight  were  gleaming 

white  and  chill ; 
The  trees  stood  gaunt  and  leafless  beneath  the  steely 

sky, 
And  clashed  their  bare  arms  drearily  as  the  wiud 

went  moaning  by. 

Below,  amid  the  stately  oaks  and  uplands  of  the 

park, 
The  great  ancestral  towers  of  the  hall  lay  grim  and 

dark! 
But  the  long  range  of  windows  with  light  were  all 

aglow, 
And  all  the  while  the  church-bells  were  ringing  o'er 

the  snow. 

Within,  two  sate  together,  in  the  warm  luxurious 

room, 
The  ruddy  firelight  flashing  far  amid  the  pleasant 

gloom ; 
With  the  thrill  of  girlish  laughter,  and  whispers  low 

and  soft, 
Telling  the  sweet  old  story  we  never  hear  too  oft. 

Without,  upon  the  terrace,  outside  the  joyous  flood 
Of  the  light  that  filled  the  oriel,  where  the  clustered 

flowers  stood, 
A  woman  crouched  with  wild  blue  eyes,  and  lips  set 

stern  and  white ; 
And  all  the  while  the  church-bells  were   ringing 

through  the  night. 

Ah !  hard  to  see  that  merry  blaze,  yet  lie  there  in  the 

cold, 
And  hard  to  hear  that  light  laugh  ring  and  guess  the 

joy  it  told ; 
But  harder  far  to  see  the  head  that  she  had  loved 

too  well, 
Bent  fondly  o'er  another  of  his  fresh  false  vows  to 

tell. 

"  Did  a  shadow  cross  the  window  ?  "   '*  Nay,  darling, 

it  was  naught, 
Just  a  light  cloud  swept  across  the  stars,  or  a  breeze 

the  ivy  caught." 
And  from  the  rosy  parted  lips  the  passing  fear  he 


And  all  the  while  the  church-bells  were  ringing 
through  the  mist. 

And  when  the  glittering  morning  o'er  the  old  gray 

towers  broke, 
From  sunny  dreams  of  plighted  love  the  happy  girl 

awoke ; 
And  not  one  pang  of  late  remorse  had  troubled  his 

repose, 
Who  hastened  in  his  triumph  hour  to  greet  his 

Christmas  rose. 

But  on  the  sullen  river,  the  ice  was  struck  apart, 
And  ere  it  closed  again  above  a  broken  human  heart, 
From  its  black  depths  a  corpse  they  drew,  whose 

dreary  race  was  run  ; 
And  all  the  while  the  Christmas-bells  were  ringing 

'neath  the  sun. 
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LOST  OR  STRAYED. 


A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
startled  the  readers  of  this  journal  by  the 
extraordinary  words  pnt  into  the  mouth 
of  that  most  delightful  of  villains,  Count 
Fosco.  Running  counter  to  the  generally- 
received  opinion,  backed  by  the  authority 
of  Shakespeare,  that  dangerous  men  are 
lean,  Mr.  Collins  won  the  hearts  of  all  fat 
men  by  showing  that,  under  favourable 
conditions,  both  intelligence  and  villainy  of 
that  higher  kind  which  demands  mental 
power,  may  co-exist  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  adipose  tissue.  It  was  time  that 
the  fat  man's  claims  to  consideration,  as 
a  villain  of  lofty  type,  were  vindicated. 
Among  unthinking  persons,  who  knew 
little  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Edward  Gibbon, 
the  term  "fat  fool"  had  come  into  use, 
and  even  the  bluff,  hearty  Iago  had  been 
transformed  into  a  slender  and  otherwise 
contemptible  rascal.  Count  Eosco,  in  his 
rich,  unctuous  way,  took  the  liberty  of 
laughing  at  the  well-meant  but  exceedingly 
silly  saying  that  "  Murder  will  out,"  and 
pleasantly  pointed  out  that,  because  now 
and  then  a  murder  is  discovered,  foolish 
people  conclude  that  therefore  all  murders 
"  will  out."  The  opinion  of  the  Count  is 
borne  out  by  disquieting  facts.  In  the 
river  Thames,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  girdle  of  sea  which  encircles  New  York, 
the  bodies  of  men  and  women  "unknown" 
are  perpetually  turning  up;  and,  of  the 
corpses  exposed  at  the  Paris  Morgue,  a  con- 
siderable percentage  remains  unrecognised. 
Men  "unknown"  also  commit  suicide  on 
the  railway;  and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  last 
report  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
acknowledges  that,  after  attempting  and 
succeeding  in  hundreds  of  cases  in  tracing 
lost  or  missing  persons,  and  referring  them 
to  murder,  suicide,  and  other  causes,  one 
hundred  and  nine  remain  absolutely  un- 
accounted for,  on  the  theory  either  that 
they  are  absconding  debtors,  fraudulent 
bankrupts,  or  "too  much"  married  hus- 
bands or  wives.  Every  inquiry  having 
been  made,  and  all  conjecture  exhausted, 
one  hundred  and  nine  persons,  within  the 
space  of  the  year  1875,  vanished  from 
the  metropolitan  district  alone  into  utter 
night.     The  official  record  runs  thus  : 

"Ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  nine 
persons  were  reported  to  the  police  as  lost 
or  missing  during  the  year,  of  which  seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  four  were 
children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  adults ; 


of  these  five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  children  and  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  adults  were  found  by  police 
and  restored  to  their  friends;  of  the  re- 
mainder, seventy-four  adults  committed 
suicide,  seven  children  and  one  hundred 
and  two  adults  had  not  been  reported  as 
found,  and  the  remainder  were  found  by 
their  friends  or  returned  home  of  their 
own  accord." 

These  figures  only  represent  the  missing 
— unaccounted  for — from  London  only,  for 
the  year  1875.  By  the  law  of  averages, 
the  lost  and  missing  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  should  therefore  be  about  one 
thousand  adults  and  seventy  children  per 
annum.     What  becomes  of  them  ? 

Many  answers  might  have  been  found 
to  this  question  in  the  good  old  times, 
before  the  invention  of  railroads,  tele- 
graphy, penny  newspapers,  and  other  aids 
to  publicity.  There  were  robbers  in  those 
days — not  that  the  race  is  extinct  now — 
but  there  were  brigands  like  him  unveiled 
by  the  fabulous  dog  of  Montargis ;  there 
were  pirates  who  held  that  dead  men  tell 
no  tales ;  and  other  agents  for  thinning  the 
population — notably  the  crimps  and  kid- 
nappers, who  supplemented  convict  labour 
at  His  Majesty's  plantations  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  colony  of  Virginia.  Stories 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
abound  in  kidnapping  incidents.  Crimping 
was  a  regular  and  exceedingly  lucrative 
profession.  Young  men  were  hocussed, 
smuggled  on  board  ship  in  the  Pool,  or  on 
the  Avon  near  Bristol,  and  then  either 
kept  in  good-humour  by  fair  promises,  or 
flogged  and  ironed  down  into  submission 
until  the  ship  arrived  at  her  destination, 
when  the  victims  were  sold  for  slaves. 
The  planters  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  They  wanted  labour,  black  or 
white — they  did  not  care  which;  and, 
so  far  as  contemporary  documents  prove, 
they  treated  both  in  impartial,  if  brutal, 
fashion.  Some  of  the  planters  in  Jamaica 
were  especially  ingenious  in  devising 
torments  for  their  rebellious  slaves — 
white  as  well  as  black — for  the  white 
man  gave  infinitely  more  trouble  than 
their  African  co  -  sufferers.  Strapping 
young  Englishmen,  enticed  from  home 
on  various  pretexts,  and  then  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  were  not  likely  to 
make  willing  servants ;  and,  accordingly, 
such  punishments  as  cat-hauling  were 
devised  to  strike  terror  into  their  rebel- 
lious souls.  There  were  chances  of  escape 
from  the  plantations,  but  whither — except 
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on  board  of  a  pirate- ship  ?  This  was  the 
course  followed  by  Morgan  and  other  free- 
booters, who  thus  settled  the  heavy  score 
they  owed  the  world,  and  added  not  in- 
considerably to  the  total  of  mysterious 
absences.  The  rovers  of  Sallee  and  Algiers 
were  also  responsible  for  many  strange 
disappearances.  Men  of  rank  and  station 
vanished  sometimes  for  ever — often  to 
return  to  Christendom  after  long  years 
of  slavery  at  the  oar.  Not  always,  how- 
ever, was  their  career  utterly  wretched. 
An  accomplished  Frenchman  or  English- 
man who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Barbary 
pirates,  if  unencumbered  with  any  special 
aversion  to  Islam  and  polygamy,  was  nearly 
certain  to  rise  to  high  command  among  the 
Moors;  and  it  was  notorious  that  many 
of  the  most  successful  commanders  were 
Englishmen,  whose  fine  natural  instinct  for 
piracy  developed  rapidly  under  the  Cres- 
cent. An  eminent  Englishman  of  the 
seventeenth  century  was  openly  spoken 
of  as  a  retired  pirate  and  renegade.  On 
leaving  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean. 
That  voyage  lasted  for  twenty  years.  On 
his  return,  the  long- vanished  one  gave  no 
account  of  how  or  where  he  had  spent 
his  time.  He  was  very  well  supplied 
with  money,  of  a  noble  hospitality,  and 
charitable  withal.  For  a  while  he  led  a 
joyous  life,  and  then  suddenly  retired  to 
Oxford,  resumed  his  studies,  took  holy 
orders,  and  died  fall  of  years  and  honour 
as  Archbishop  of  York.  Never  was  this 
excellent  prelate  heard  to  speak  of  the 
mysterious  twenty  years.  He  chose  to 
consider  his  life  as  having  commenced  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  when  he  returned  to 
Oxford  ;  but  the  story  of  his  early  man- 
hood was  well  known  in  certain  scandal- 
mongering  circles,  and  no  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  disprove  it.  Without  plunging 
so  far  back  into  European  history  as  the 
affair  of  the  young  princes  in  the  Tower — 
of  whose  death  there  is  no  evidence  by 
the  way,  cold-blooded,  cunning  Richmond 
having  done  Perkin  "Warbeck  to  death — 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  instances 
of  the  disappearance  of  persons  of  great 
importance  in  the  world  of  their  day.  The 
sister  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  "Manifesto  Bruns- 
wick," killed  at  Jena,  vanished  into  the 
darkest  night  for  several  years.  She  was 
married  to  the  prince,  afterwards  king,  of 
Wurtemberg ;  went  to  Russia  with  her 
husband ;  was  unhappy  in  her  domestic 
relations ;  and — disappeared  from   mortal 


ken.  After  several  years  she  came  to 
the  surface  at  the  castle  of  Lohda  near 
Revel,  and  died  there,  miserably  enough, 
according  to  Dr.  Vehse.  Where  she  passed 
the  interval  no  person  knew — save,  per- 
haps, Catherine  of  Russia  and  her  myr- 
midons. There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
wretched  sister  of  the  unhappy  Caroline 
was  a  victim  of  that  "  royal  pleasure " 
which,  in  many  countries,  and  above  all 
in  France,  has  condemned  whole  hecatombs 
of  martyrs  to  a  living  grave.  From  the 
time  of  Richelieu  to  that  of  the  final 
explosion  of  the  old  French  monarchy, 
men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  vanished 
so  frequently  that,  but  for  the  prying 
Gazettes  de  Hollande,  the  fact  of  their 
very  existence  would  have  been  forgotten. 
Recent  investigations  into  the  legend  of 
the  Iron  Mask  have  revealed  a  hideous 
catalogue  of  "secret"  prisoners,  whose  very 
existence  was  blotted  out. 

The  mysterious  prisoner  whose  melan- 
choly story  has  puzzled  the  wit  of  genera- 
tion after  generation,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  mass  of  legends,  was  rather 
the  type  of  a  class  than  a  solitary  ex- 
ample of  regal  and  ministerial  tyranny. 
Richelieu  himself  —  the  founder  of  the 
absolute  monarchy — had  too  much  of  the 
soldier  in  his  composition  to  care  for 
mystery.  He  hit  high,  and  he  hit  hard, 
but  he  was  at  least  above  board.  He 
lopped  off  the  tall  poppyheads  in  the  open. 
He  did  not  bury  his  victims  alive;  he 
brought  them  to  the  block  in  broad  day- 
light. It  was  his  crafty,  not  to  say  cowardly 
successor,  the  "facchino,"  Mazarin,  who 
led  the  way  to  the  secret  system,  carried 
to  perfection  by  the  great  king's  terrible 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Louvois. 
That  the  kidnapping  of  troublesome  per- 
sons on  foreign  territory  was  a  familiar 
outrage  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  proved  by  the  following  incident. 
Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  person  to 
the  successive  administrations  of  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  Louvois,  was  the  grandson 
of  Henri  Quatre  and  La  Belle  Gabrielle, 
Francois  de  Yendome,  Dae  de  Beaufort. 
He  was  a  busy  conspirator  and  had  to 
fly  to  England,  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  his  complicity  in  the  affair  of  Cinq- Mars. 
Later  in  life,  he  organised  a  cabal  against 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  Yincennes ;  but,  escaping 
thence,  became  the  idol  of  the  Paris  mob, 
and  acquired  the  surname  of  the  King  of 
the  Market-place.  Daring  his  imprison- 
ment a   certain  Sieur   de  Beaupays — his 
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faithful  adherent — thought  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  his  master  by  assassinating 
Cardinal  Mazarin  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes. 
The  attempt  failed ;  and  the  assassin 
escaped  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received 
with  open  arms.  Hereat,  M.  de  Brienne — 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
— requested  his  cousin,  M.  de  Gremonville, 
the  French  Ambassador  at  the  papal  court, 
to  have  the  villain  privately  seized ;  to 
"  shut  him  up  in  a  packing-case "  and 
send  him  to  France  "  as  a  bale  of  goods," 
under  the  "  pretext  of  forwarding  part  of 
a  recently-purchased  library  to  France." 
The  Sieur  de  Beaupays  was  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  the  affectionate  atten- 
tions of  his  countrymen ;  but  the  letter 
recommending  his  abduction  is  still  extant 
in  the  archives  of  the  department.  The 
Due  de  Beaufort,  after  an  adventurous 
life,  in  the  course  of  which  he  killed  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Due  de  Nemours,  in  a 
duel,  died — or  did  not  die — in  a  sortie 
during  the  expedition  to  Candia.  The 
report  was  spread  that  he  was  killed ;  but 
others  hinted  that  he  was  quietly  arrested, 
brought  to  France,  and  conveyed  as  a 
"  secret "  prisoner  to  Pignerol,  thence  to 
Exiles,  and  the  Isles  Sainte  Marguerite, 
and,  at  last,  to  the  Bastille,  where  he  died. 
It  was,  in  fact,  said  that  he  was  the  famous 
prisoner  of  M.  Saint-Mars — in  short,  the 
Iron  Mask  himself — an  hypothesis  strongly 
supported  by  the  extraordinary  respect 
shown  that  prisoner,  which  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary  in  the  case  of 
common  folk  like  Matthioli  and  other 
more  favoured  claimants  to  this  dread 
identity. 

Under  Louvois  and  his  successors  many 
people  vanished  by  the  "  good  pleasure  " 
of  the  king.  Besides  the  Bastille,  Pig- 
nerol, and  Mont  St.  Michel,  there  were, 
at  least,  a  score  of  royal  fortresses 
and  prisons  of  state,  in  which  "secret" 
prisoners — name,  age,  country,  and  crime 
unknown — rotted  their  lives  away.  To 
prove  how  hastily  and  recklessly  human 
beings  were  consigned  to  live-long  incar- 
ceration, it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the 
ghastly  fact  that,  when  a  prisoner  died 
after  years  of  suffering  at  the  more  distant 
prisons  —  such  as  Pignerol  and  Ville- 
f  ranche — the  minister  who  had  imprisoned 
him,  and  to  whom  his  death  was  reported, 
rarely  recollected  either  his  name  or  his 
crime.  People  were  abolished,  or  con- 
demned to  be  forgotten,  without  compunc- 
tion. 

As  early  as  1674,  Louvois   wrote  the 


letter  from  which  the  following  extract  is 
made :  "  It  seems  that  M.  de  Lisola  will 
soon  set  out  from  Liege  to  return  to 
Cologne.  As  it  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  take  him  prisoner — and  it 
would  not  much  matter  if  he  were  killed, 
if  he  or  his  attempted  any  defence,  for  he 
is  an  impertinent  man  in  his  speech,  and 
one  who  employs  all  his  industry,  and  he 
has  plenty  of  it,  with  terrible  violence 
against  the  interest  of  France — you  cannot 
imagine  how  much  you  would  recommend 
yourself  to  His  Majesty's  favour  if  you 
could  execute  this  project  on  his  return." 
This  pretty  request  is  still  in  black  and 
white  in  the  archives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. It  has  a  strong  dash  of  unscrupu- 
lousness;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
Louvois  by  no  means  stood  alone  in  this 
respect.  It  was  the  ambition  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  "  great  century  "  to  show 
that  the  "  great  king  had  a  long  arm ;  " 
that  is  to  say,  that  he  could  contrive  to 
seize  or  murder  an  enemy  at  the  court  of 
a  rival  monarch.  Not  only  Louvois,  but 
the  Chancellor  le  Tellier,  M.  de  la  Reynie, 
and  the  Count  de  Pontchartrain,  have  all 
left  on  record  their  stern  commands  to 
sequestrate  unfortunate  creatures  from 
their  species,  and  bury  them  "  au  secret." 
In  February,  1686,  Father  Hamm — or 
Hammond,  an  Irish  Jacobin — slipped  out 
of  existence.  He  disappeared  absolutely, 
no  man  knew  whither.  Long  afterwards,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  died  in  the  Bastille, 
after  thirty-six  years'  residence.  In  1696, 
a  gentleman  of  Champagne — the  Sieur 
Armet  de  la  Motte — vanished  from  mortal 
eye.  He  died  in  the  Bastille  in  1750, 
after  fifty-four  years  and  five  months  of 
imprisonment.  Many  such  incidents  have 
given  rise  to  stories  of  the  most  romantic 
kind. 

There  are  instances  in  the  history  of 
our  own  day  to  prove  how  rapidly  history 
becomes  distorted,  and  how  swiftly  myths 
crystallise  around  historic  figures.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  stories  of 
venerable  age  are  not  only  misinterpreted 
and  confused,  but  have  become  actually 
incrusted  with  legend.  Many  remarkable 
disappearances  have  in  course  of  time 
been  misdated,  misplaced,  and  misnamed. 
There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  journalist 
kidnapped  in  a  foreign  country,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  fate  of  Cardinal  Balue — 
enclosed  in  a  cage — a  punishment,  by  the 
way,  which  the  said  cardinal  did  not 
invent,  but  "  adapted "  from  the  Italian. 
Instead  of  being  post-dated,  according  to 
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custom,  this  story  is  thrown  back  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  hut  the 
"  ruthlessness  of  the  Renaissance,"  as  Mrv 
Richard  Green,  in  his  admirable  Short 
History  of  the  English  People,  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  survived  in  Prance  till  a  very 
late  date.  As  the  story  goes,  it  was 
Louvois  who  caused  a  "  gazetteer,"  named 
Bretonniere,  to  be  carried  off  from  the 
Hague,  clapped  into  an  iron  cage  at  Mont 
St.  Michel,  and  kept  there  till  he  died. 
The  horrible  event  actually  occurred  ;  but 
as  M.  Jung  points  out,  the  real  victim  was 
a  Frenchman  named  Dubourg,  not  a  Dutch- 
man named  Bretonniere.  He  was  carried  off 
from  Frankfort,  not  the  Hague ;  and  this 
flagrant  outrage  on  the  rights  of  men  and 
nations  was  perpetrated  in  1746,  or  not 
till  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Louvois. 
In  addition  to  accounts  of  disappearances 
merely  garbled  and  misdated,  there  are  others 
which  are  absolutely  mythical.  Of  these  is 
the  sudden  vanishing  of  Salomon  de  Caus, 
the  engineer-in- chief  of  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  who,  after  a  long  term  of  years, 
was  recognised  as  a  lunatic  at  Bicetre, 
confined  on  account  of  his  strange  de- 
lusions touching  the  motive  power  of 
steam.  No  story  has  been  more  widely 
spread  than  this  of  the  supposed  original 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  and  martyr 
to  science  and  royal  jealousy.  It  has 
obtained  almost  universal  acceptation,  and 
was  alluded  to  as  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  in  a  fashionable  comedy  pro- 
duced a  few  weeks  ago.  Salomon  de  Cans 
was  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  indicated 
as  a  "man  before  his  time,"  who  invented 
the  steam-engine  too  soon,  and  suffered 
for  his  pains.  The  house  understood  the 
allusion  at  once,  and  greeted  it  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  Now  M."  Edouard  Fournier 
showed  several  years  ago  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  martyred  inventor  is  an 
absolute  invention,  and  a  very  recent  one. 
Salomon  de  Caus  existed  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  his  imprisonment  and  end  as  a  maniac 
at  Bicetre,  where  he  was  said  to  have  been 
visited  by  Marion  Delorme,  are  the  in- 
vention of  a  very  clever  Frenchman.  The 
story  appeared  under  the  form  of  a  letter 
written  by  Marion  Delorme,  and  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Madame  de  Girardin,  "the  most 
charming  mystification  ever  invented  by 
a  wit  and  repeated  by  a  great  journal." 
The  wit  is  M.  Henri  Berthoud,  who  has 
himself  exposed  the  whole  affair.  The 
management  of  the  Musee  des  Families 
had  asked  Gavarni  to  make  a  drawing  for 
a  novelette,  in  which   figured  a  maniac 


looking  through  the  bars  of  his  cell. 
The  drawing  was  engraved,  but  arrived  too 
late  to  be  used.  The  story,  which  would 
not  keep,  appeared  without  the  vignette. 
Thus  the  block  became  a  sort  of  white 
elephant.  It  was  well  executed,  and  was, 
perhaps,  well  paid  for.  Something  had  to 
be  done  with  it.  M.  Berthoud  was  there- 
fore commissioned  to  look  up  a  subject 
and  write  an  article  to  suit  it,  or,  as  we 
say  in  London,  "  to  cover  the  cut."  Turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  a  book  of  reference, 
probably  the  Biographie  Universelle,  he 
plumped  on  the  name  of  Salomon  de 
Caus.  It  seemed  ingenious  to  him  to 
describe  this  inventor,  not  as  he  was,  but 
as  he  might  have  been — a  martyr  to  his 
genius.  He  wanted  a  maniac,  therefore 
he  took  Salomon  de  Caus  and  maddened 
him.  He  wanted  a  prison,  and  he  took 
Bicetre  and  put  his  man  behind  the  bars 
of  a  den,  as  required  by  the  engraving. 
Here  was  the  dish,  but  it  wanted  season- 
ing ;  so  M.  Berthoud,  who  seems  to  have 
read  "  well  round  his  subject,"  but  not 
quite  round  it — imagined  a  visit  of  Marion 
Delorme  to  Bicetre,  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  who,  during  a  lucid 
interval,  snatched  the  maniac's  secret,  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine.  Bravo  !  M. 
Berthoud.  This  was  indeed  a  triumph  of 
the  bright  imagination  of  a  very  clever 
Frenchman.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  Gallic  mind  demands  literary  form. 
So  the  whole  narrative  was  arranged  as  a 
letter  written  on  February  3rd,  1641,  by 
Marion  Delorme  to  her  lover,  Cinq-Mars, 
the  famous  but  unlucky  conspirator.  In 
the  month  of  December,  1834,  this  letter 
appeared  in  the  Musee  des  Families. 
Everybody  believed  it,  and  millions  believe 
it  still.  Success  achieved,  M.  Berthoud 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  crying  aloud : 
"  It  is  an  invention,  and  it  is  mine."  He  was 
told  that  his  second  story  "would  not  do," 
and  that  he  was  merely  bragging.  Nobody 
believed  him.  At  last  the  Democratic 
Pacifique,  a  phalansterian  journal,  re- 
produced the  letter  of  Marion  Delorme 
in  its  entirety.  M.  Berthoud  put  in  his 
claim  to  its  authorship ;  but  he  was  told  at 
once  :  "  Come,  come  !  We  have  seen  the 
original  autograph  in  a  library  in  Nor- 
mandy ! "  He  wrote  again  to  promise 
"a  million"  to  anybody  who  could  show 
him  the  autograph.  It  was  not  produced; 
but  the  story  holds  its  ground  to  this 
moment. 

In  sober  fact  Salomon  de  Caus  never 
disappeared  mysteriously,  never  was  im- 
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prisoned,  never  became  mad,  but  lived 
a  learned  and  honourable  life.  In  his  now 
rare  work,  the  Theory  of  Forces,  in 
which  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  employing 
steam  may  be  found,  he  styles  himself 
"  Engineer  and  Architect  to  the  King,"  a 
title  verified  by  the  certificate  of  his  burial, 
on  the  last  day  of  February,  1626.  He 
was  buried  at  the  Cemetery  of  the  Trinity, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  kind  of  state 
funeral — two  archers  being  present  at  the 
ceremony — a  distinction  rarely  accorded 
and  highly  prized  at  that  day. 

Since  the  grand  old  historical  Bastille, 
the  romantic  castles  and  the  pepper-box- 
turreted  strongholds  of  old  France,  with 
their  ugly  "  oubliettes  "  and  solitary  cells, 
were  burnt  up  or  torn  down  by  the  out- 
raged people,  who  were  determined  to 
endure  them  no  longer,  the  disappearances 
of  great  people  have  become  rare.  Still 
we  have  had  in  late  years  curious  instances 
of  the  complete  vanishing  of  peers  of  this 
realm  of  England ;  and  the  police  report, 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  shows 
an  ugly  percentage  of  the  "  meaner  sort  " 
who,  somehow,  drop  into  oblivion.  These 
disappearances  can  hardly  be  explained  ex- 
cept on  the  hypothesis  that  many  murders 
are  never  brought  to  light,  or  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  involved  in  debt,  in 
crime,  or  in  bigamy,  are  anxious  to  com- 
mence a  new  life  in  the  tolerably  large 
field  open  to  modern  enterprise.  Now 
and  then,  however,  a  case  occurs  which 
baffles  conjecture. 

A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 

ago,  two  gentlemen  named  L ,  settlers 

in  Canada — father  and  eldest  son — both 
married  and  well  off  in  the  world's  goods, 
and  living  on  good  terms  with  their 
families,  determined  to  leave  the  English 
dominion,  and  transfer  their  effects  to  the 
United  States.  Supplied  with  a  liberal 
sum  for  travelling  expenses,  they  left  their 
old  homestead,  and,  it  is  supposed,  crossed 
the  border.  They  were  never  heard  of 
again.  Father  and  son  vanished.  They 
had  carried  off  no  property  of  any  amount. 
Their  estate  was  not  sold.  No  reason 
could  be  assigned  for  their  disappearance ; 
but  from  that  day  to  this  neither  father 
nor  son  has  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  More  explicable  is  the  temporary 
eclipse  of  the  Californian  speculator,  who, 
finding  things  pretty  well  "  petered  out " 
in  the  Golden  State,  bought  a  ship — credit 
being  still  good — loaded  it  with  merchan- 
dise, also  on  credit,  and  sailed  triumphantly 
out  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  never  to 


return  thither  again,  but  to  make  a  great 
fortune  in  another  hemisphere.  This  is 
merely  an  ordinary  case  of  "levanting," 
although  on  a  large  scale ;  but  what  is  to 
be  said  of  the  well-authenticated  disap- 
pearance of  a  humble  individual  from 
England,  one  of  the  most  startling  events 
of  the  last  century,  and  deemed  worthy  of 
profound  investigation  by  Mr.  William 
Maskell  ?  In  this  case  the  "  patient " 
never  left  his  home,  and  never  returned. 
He  absolutely  melted  into  air,  and  so  far 
as  evidence  can  prove  anything,  the  facts 
are  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
In  the  year  1768  there  dwelt  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  an  old 
man  named  Owen  Parfitt.  In  his  youth 
he  had  been  a  soldier,  and  had  been  in 
Africa — in  military,  and,  as  the  townsfolk 
whispered,  other  capacity.  His  temper  was 
violent,  and  his  language  very  military  in 
character.  Altogether  he  was  not  a  popular 
person,  albeit  perforce  inoffensive.  He  was 
a  cripple,  able  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a 
tailor  for  several  years,  but,  at  the  date 
already  mentioned,  he  was  quite  helpless. 
His  house  was  kept  for  him  by  a  sister  older 
than  himself,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
excellent  care  of  him.  As  he  was  not 
able  to  get  out  of  bed  without  assistance, 
his  sister  often  asked  a  young  woman, 
named  Susannah  Snook,  to  lend  her  a 
hand  to  lift  the  old  man  into  a  chair 
while  his  bed  was  being  made ;  and  his 
chair  was  usually  placed  either  in  the 
passage,  or  just  outside  the  door,  that  he 
might  enjoy  a  little  air.  One  day,  as  the 
sun  was  shining  very  brightly,  the  two 
women  wrapped  Owen  Parfitt  in  an  old 
great-coat,  and  carried  him  in  his  arm- 
chair outside  on  the  doorstep,  that  he  might 
sun  himself  for  a  while.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  afterwards  he  was  gone.  The  chair 
remained  where  it  had  been  placed ;  the 
old  great-coat  was  thrown  over  it ;  but  the 
man  was  gone.  The  first  alarm  tu  raised 
by  the  sister,  who  was  found  by  Susannah 
Snook,  who  had  only  quitted  her  a  few 
minutes  before,  crying  bitterly  for  the  loss 
of  her  brother.  This  Susannah  Snook  gave 
her  account  in  the  year  1814  to  Dr.  Butler, 
at  that  time  head-master  of  Shrewsbury 
School,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield, 
and  her  evidence  was  corroborated  by 
many  persons  then  living  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sister  of  Owen  Parfitt  told  her  that  "  after 
the  bed  was  made,  and  Susannah  had  left, 
she  had  gone  upstairs;  and  on  coming 
down  again  and  not  hearing  her  brother, 
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she  called  '  Owen  ! '  That  there  was  no 
answer;  ancU^he  went  to  where  she  and 
Susannah  had  le^t  him,  and  found  nothing 
but  the  chair,  and  the  old  great-coat  lying 
on  it."  The  alarm  spread  rapidly  through 
the  town,  and  search  was  immediately 
made  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood; 
the  roads  and  fields  for  a  great  distance 
round  were  hunted  over;  all  the  wells 
and  ponds  were  dragged,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. No  trace  was  ever  found  of  Owen 
Parfitt.  Susannah  Snook  further  said  that 
the  weather  had  been  fair  during  the  day  ; 
but  after  the  alarm  was  given  it  began 
to  thunder  and  lighten,  with  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  which  continued  for  some  time. 
She  herself  was  wet  through  in  returning 
to  her  house. 

Renewed  inquiries  into  this  well-attested 
mystery  have  rather  deepened  than  ex- 
plained it.  That  the  man  disappeared 
suddenly  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt. 
That  his  early  life  had  been  of  a  wild 
and  desperate  character  is  also  certain, 
for  he  was  in  receipt  of  no  pension  for 
serving  the  king,  and  had  most  probably 
fought  in  Africa  "  for  his  own  hand." 
No  person  had  the  slightest  interest  in 
his  death,  as  his  earnings  maintained  him, 
and  his  sister  had  a  small  allowance  from 
the  parish.  Several  old  people,  who  re- 
membered all  the  circumstances,  gave 
the  same  account  with  regard  to  the 
chief  facts,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
general  excitement  and  uproar  in  the 
town,  as  soon  as  the  alarm  was  given,  and 
as  to  the  immediate  and  careful  search 
everywhere  made  for  the  missing  man. 
They  all  agreed,  also,  that  Owen  Parfitt 
was  commonly  placed  of  an  afternoon 
either  in  the  passage,  or  just  outside  of 
the  door  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  and 
had  been  a  cripple  for  years,  and,  also, 
that  if  his  strength  had  been  miraculously 
recovered,  he  could  hardly  have  gone  far 
without  being  seen.  His  cottage  was  on 
a  turnpike  -  road,  surrounded  by  other 
cottages  close  at  hand,  not  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
he  must  have  passed  along  clothed  only 
as  he  had  been  taken  from  his  bed.  It 
was  a  warm  June  afternoon,  the  "mowing 
grass  "  was  about,  and  the  fields  were  full 
of  people ;  the  town  is  surrounded  not  by 
arable  but  by  grass  land  almost  every- 
where. Within  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
last  seen,  the  whole  disposable  population 
of  a  town  then  numbering  between  four 
and    five   thousand  inhabitants,   were   in 


pursuit  of  him,  and  if  he  had  dropped 
from  exhaustion — he  was  seventy  years 
old — it  is  almost  certain  that  he  must 
have  been  found.  The  search  was  con- 
tinued for  several  days  without  avail,  and 
then  the  good  people  of  Shepton  Mallet 
made  up  their  minds,  such  as  they  were. 
They  soon  arrived  at  a  solution  of  the 
mystery.  The  day  had  been  fine  up  to  the 
disappearance  of  Owen  Parfitt,  which  was 
followed  by  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  and  rain.  He  had  been  a 
wicked — perhaps  a  frightfully  wicked  man 
in  his  youth.  "  Putting  this  and  that 
together,"  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
the  matter.  The  old  soldier,  sailor,  slaver, 
and  tailor  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Devil ! 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  DAY. 


Of  the  various  traditional  engravings, 
which  adorn  the  pages  of  illustrated 
Christmas  numbers,  none  is  more  familiar 
than  the  seasonable  design,  wherein  is 
portrayed  the  return  of  the  children  from 
school  for  the  holidays.  Whether  it  be 
the  advent  of  a  cab  to  the  house-door  in  a 
London  street,  or  of  a  well-filled  family 
coach  to  the  ancestral  porch  of  a  country 
house,  the  incidents  of  the  occasion  are 
much  the  same,  and  the  figures  of  the 
scene  vary  little.  Upon  the  threshold 
there  is  collected  a  group  of  parents, 
maiden  aunts,  and  faithful  domestics  to 
greet  the  juvenile  guests.  One  after 
another — for  they  are  packed  incredibly 
tight  in  the  recesses  of  the  spacious  vehicle, 
and  a  hackney-coach  about  Christmas-time 
seems  to  possess  the  elastic  properties 
of  a  conjurer's  hat — they  tumble  out ; 
boys  and  girls,  simultaneously  released 
from  the  hands  of  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  with  a  guileless  look  of 
simple  joy,  and  a  glad  expression  of 
childish  expectancy  on  their  ingenuous 
and  cold- blue  countenances.  The  face 
of  the  driver,  be  he  private  coachman  or 
metropolitan  jarvey,  wears  the  smile  of 
one  in  whose  bosom  there  is  struck  by 
the  spectacle  a  tender  chord  of  kindred 
sympathies.  There  is  no  vexed  question  of 
cab  fares  to-day,  and  there  is  something 
very  like  the  certainty  of  a  warm  and 
comforting  potation  when  the  juvenile 
cargo  is  discharged. 

Where  are  those  children  now  ?  What 
has  become  of  the  artless  and  innocent 
mirth,  of  which  their  pictured  faces  are 
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eloquent  ?  Whither  have  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  old  regime  departed,  and  by 
what  successors  are  they  replaced  ?  We 
speak  of  the  children  only.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  school- boy, 
fresh  from  Eton  or  Harrow,  or  with  the 
young  lady  who  is  spending  the  vacation 
with  her  parents,  and  who  is  anticipating 
the  last  term  at  the  superior  educational 
establishment  at  Brighton.  Let  such  ob- 
servations as  we  have  to  make  be  rigidly 
confined  within  the  comparatively  tender 
ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  and  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  children  of  to-day  differ 
greatly  from  the  children  whom  the 
Christmas  artist  continues  to  delineate 
as  his  types.  The  English  school-boy 
of  sixteen  is  much  now  what  he  always 
was ;  more  profuse  in  his  expenditure, 
perhaps,  than  formerly,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected at  a  time  when  the  weekly  pocket- 
money,  and  the  half-yearly,  or,  rather, 
terminal  "tips"  are  fixed  upon  an  unpre- 
cedented ly  lavish  scale ;  but  still,  for  the 
most  part,  honest  in  his  impulses,  manly 
and  courageous  in  his  ambitions  and  pur- 
suits, as  of  yore.  Alas,  that  so  fine  a 
specimen  of  the  national  youngster  should 
yet  have  to  develop  into  the  priggish  un- 
dergraduate, or  the  vapid  subaltern,  before 
the  stage  of  moral  and  physical  manhood 
is  reached  !  As  for  the  young  lady,  who 
has  but  two  or  three  years  to  wait  before 
she  finally  launches  her  skiff  on  the 
troublous  waters  of  society,  there  is  little 
enough  to  distinguish  her  from  her  older 
sisters.  She  has  the  same  aspirations ; 
her  head  is  busy  with  the  same  schemes. 
She  has  certain  peculiarities  of  her  own. 
She  is  abnormally  silent,  or  jerky  in  her 
occasional  efforts  at  speech ;  or,  it  may 
be,  artificially  pert  and  garrulous.  The 
chances  are  that  professors  of  calisthenics 
have  as  yet  failed  to  teach  her  the  graces 
of  deportment.  Theoretically,  she  knows 
the  way  in  which  to  enter  and  to  leave  a 
room  ;  to  trail  her  skirt ;  to  sit  down,  and 
to  rise  up.  But  she  has  still  to  overcome 
a  certain  awkwardness  and  strangeness  in 
her  movements.  Her  features,  up  to  the 
present,  are  without  the  repose  which 
should  mark  the  cast  of  the  young  lady 
of  the  period.  Her  movements  are  sharp, 
sudden,  angular.  She  frequently  loses 
control  over  her  arms,  and  she  has  an 
unhappy  knack  of  mislaying  whatever 
articles  of  her  property  she  may  most 
frequently  require. 

In  the  young  folks  of  whom  we  now 
speak,  the  children  who,  in  this  present 


holiday  season,  are  restored  to  the  do- 
mestic hearth  from  preparatory  schools, 
or  who  have  still  to  learn  what  absence 
from  the  home  circle  means,  the  two  most 
noticeable  features  are  a  preternatural 
knowingness,  and  an  extreme  self-con- 
sciousness. Simplicity  is  rapidly  ceasing 
to  be  an  infantile  characteristic.  The 
children  are,  of  course,  what  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  existence  permit 
them  to  be,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if,  as  matters  are,  they  were  other- 
wise than  artificial  products.  The  ethical 
influence  and  significance  of  dress  have 
been  insisted  on  and  illustrated  by  many 
philosophers,  before  and  since  Mr.  Carlyle 
wrote  Sartor  Resartus.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  that,  the  costume  of 
children  being  what  it  is,  the  children 
themselves  should  be  what  they  were 
before  the  present  vogue  was  introduced. 
Boys  and  girls  of  eight  years  old  are 
systematically  clad  in  a  fashion  which  has 
nothing  distinctively  juvenile,  except  the 
dimensions  of  the  garments,  about  it.  The 
boys  are  sailors,  or  soldiers,  or  highland 
chiefs,  or  sportsmen  in  miniature ;  they 
resemble  nothing  more  than  so  many  Tom 
Thumbs,  decked  out  for  a  fancy  dress 
ball.  It  is  with  little  missy  as  it  is  with 
her  brother.  Her  toilette  is  a  faithful  re- 
production of  the  latest  Parisian  mode, 
down  to  the  smallest  particular.  So  far 
as  apparel  is  concerned,  the  dolls  dis- 
played in  the  shop-windows  of  the  Bur- 
lington Arcade  are  counterfeit  present- 
ments on  a  somewhfit  reduced  scale  of 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  period.  These 
puppets  are  wonderfully  and  even  fear- 
fully suggestive  to  look  upon — altogether 
true  emblems  of  the  human  dolls  whom 
they  are  manufactured  to  please.  They 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  in- 
artistic playthings  which  were  once 
their  only  substitutes,  and  which  are 
gradually  becoming  extinct.  Instead  of 
the  great  wooden  face,  whose  features 
were  indicated  with  coarse  smudges  of 
paint,  the  hideous  stare,  the  shapeless 
limbs,  the  graceless  body,  you  have  a 
perfect  model  of  the  human  form  in  wax. 
The  nose,  the  lips,  the  eyes,  might  belong, 
from  the  exquisiteness  of  their  mould, 
to  an  image  in  Baker-street.  The  corpo- 
real proportions  are  accurately  and  artisti- 
cally nice,  the  co.stume  is  of  the  period, 
and  is  after  the  fashion  to  be  seen  in  the 
nurseries  and  drawing-rooms  of  the  West- 
end.  There  are  Lilliputian  yachtsmen,  di- 
minutive grenadiers,  fops,  dandies, ' '  swells ' ' 
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of  every  degree,  smaller  than  life  indeed, 
but  assuming  the  airs  of  life  with  mar- 
vellous exactness.  When  the  tiny  Angelina, 
aged  eight,  cannot  command  the  presence 
of  Edwin,  two  years  older,  she  rehearses 
the  little  drama  of  childish  flirtation  in 
the  presence  of  her  nurse,  or  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  her  older  sisters,  with  the  cunningly- 
made  effigy  of  the  boy  lover. 

As  for  the  dolls  which  are  of  her  own 
sex,  what  else  is  to  be  said  of  them  than 
that  they  are  the  mute  embodiments  of 
feminine  coquetry  ?  They  are  not  so  much 
played  with,  as  studied  and  copied  by 
missy.  She  notes  their  graces,  she  emu- 
lates their  attitudes.  They  are  finished 
specimens  of  the  fashionable  maiden  of 
the  age,  and  serve  as  ideals  for  the  small 
child,  whose  toys  they  are.  There  is  no 
simplicity  in  the  expression  which  the 
artist  has  given  them ;  there  is  no  incom- 
pleteness nor  imperfection  in  their  toilettes ; 
the  investigation  of  them  is  as  a  per- 
petual poring  over  the  pages  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  fashion-book.  The  juvenile 
fancy  of  their  proprietress  invests  each 
with  a  history  of  its  own.  One  is  a  belle 
who  has  survived  many  annual  campaigns ; 
another  is  a  debutante  in  her  first  season. 
One  is  married  ;  with  another  the  path  of 
true  love  has  been  more  crooked  and  rough 
than  usual.  Children  have  always  delighted 
to  relate  to  you  the  biographies  of  their 
dolls.  But  the  vicissitudes  of  a  chequered 
career  on  which,  in  times  past,  they  chiefly 
loved  to  dwell,  were  those  drawn  from 
their  own  infantile  experiences.  They 
could  imagine  no  direr  hardship  than 
being  prematurely  sent  to  bed ;  the  sternest 
tyrant  was  an  exacting  nursery  governess ; 
the  greatest  of  mundane  plagues  a  rude, 
boisterous  brother.  It  is  different  now. 
The  incidents  of  missy's  narrative  are 
taken,  not  from  what  she  herself  has  felt 
and  suffered,  but  from  what  she  has  heard 
her  sisters  and  the  servants  talk  about, 
not  from  her  own  limited  knowledge  of  the 
actual  facts  of  life,  but  from  the  visions  and 
aspirations  in  which  she  has  taught  her 
imagination  precociously  to  indulge.  The 
little  children  of  the  old  order  are  be- 
coming almost  as  extinct  as  the  ancient 
and  primitive  type  of  dolls.  As  are  the 
playthings,  so  are  those  to  whom  the 
playthings  belong.  Realise  the  difference 
between  the  toy-shops  of  to-day  and  the 
toy-shops  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  you 
will  be  able  then  to  realise  also  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  children  of  the  two 
eras. 


So  much  for  the  influence  of  these  elabo- 
rate and  costly  imitations  of  humanity 
upon  those  who  are  to  be  the  wives  and 
mothers  of  a  generation  or  two  hence.  But 
even  thus  the  rationale  of  the  modern 
nursery  is  imperfectly  explained.  Let  us 
pursue  the  study  a  little  farther.  Long 
before  the  English  maiden's  first  season 
arrives,  she  has  achieved  her  entrance  into 
society.  It  is  not  merely  that,  in  common 
with  her  brothers,  she  is  introduced  as  a 
tiny  girl  at  the  children's  hour  of  five- 
o'clock  tea,  to  the  visitors  who  may  happen 
to  frequent  the  maternal  drawing-room. 
On  more  ceremonial  occasions — at  kettle- 
drums, garden-parties,  and  what  not — she 
may  be  seen  as  the  centre  of  a  little  crowd 
of  not  exclusively  juvenile  admirers.  She 
receives  their  homage  as  her  due ;  she 
accepts  their  compliments  with  scornful 
complacency ;  she  is  not  out  of  the  nur- 
sery before  she  has  learnt  to  mimic  the  airs 
of  the  full-grown  young  lady  of  the  period ; 
and  her  articulation  is  scarcely  complete, 
before  her  lips  have  acquired  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vernacular  of  fashionable 
flirtation.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 
children  wherever  they  should  be  seen — 
wherever  they  may  be  seen  with  real 
enjoyment,  or  profit  to  themselves — but 
such  opportunities  as  these  are  not  suited 
for  the  appearance  of  our  diminutive 
maidens.  It  is  not  wholesome,  and  it  is 
not  right,  that  little  beings  of  ten  years  of 
age,  habited  like  French  dolls,  should  be 
schooled  in  the  perilous  graces  of  coquetry, 
while  the  first  bloom  of  infancy  is  resting 
upon  their  cheeks.  Soon  that  natural 
bloom  will  be  less  fresh ;  the  aid  of  art 
will  be  invoked ;  the  child  will  be  the 
woman.  It  is  a  profligate  and  wicked 
waste  of  the  best  of  all  Heaven's  gifts,  to 
encourage  or  to  allow  the  small  lady  to 
anticipate  that  epoch. 

There  is,  for  the  most  part,  as  has 
been  already  hinted,  in  the  boyish  nature 
an  indomitable  element  of  boisterous  fun, 
which  is  a  tolerably  certain  corrective 
to  this  exotic  kind  of  treatment.  He 
may  be  precocious ;  he  may  know  more 
of  what  his  elders  do  than  is  desirable ;  he 
may  be  initiated  betimes  into  things  which 
it  is  better  for  his  welfare  should  remain 
mysteries.  But  the  masculine  self-assertive 
impulse  is  there,  and,  unlike  his  sister,  he 
has  no  sooner  ceased  to  be  amenable  to 
purely  infantile  treatment  than  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturae  asserts  itself  against  the 
enervating  influence  of  the  new  regime. 
However  unhealthy  his   associations  be- 
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tween  the  tender  years  of  four  and  six,  he 
will  probably  be  as  much  as  possible  like 
the  English  urchin  of  old  stories,  when  he 
has  reached  the  age  of  eight.  Up  to  that 
era  in  his  existence,  his  development  has 
proceeded  upon  much  the  same  principles 
as  that  of  his  sister.  Little  boys  and  little 
girls  now  divide  with  pugs,  poodles,  and 
cats  the  sum  of  drawing-room  popularity 
as  playthings.  With  some  great  ladies  it 
is  the  mode,  to  be  accompanied  in  their 
walks  and  drives  abroad  by  a  small  and 
monstrously  overdressed  child.  Now  it  is 
a  little  girl — who  looks  as  if  she  had  just 
slipped  out  of  one  of  the  plates  in  a 
Parisian  fashion- book  ;  now  a  little  boy — 
disguised  as  a  miniature  tar,  or  in  the 
full  panoply  of  a  Sutherlandshire  chief. 
The  juvenile  satellite  is  appropriately 
suggestive  of  youthful  innocence,  and 
altogether  the  effect  is  graceful  and 
picturesque.  But  placidly  well-behaved 
as  is  the  preposterously- clad  infant, 
radiantly  gentle  and  attentive  as  is  the 
fair  companion  of  the  child,  he  or  she 
might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  tell  tales  of 
treatment  at  home  similar  to  that  which — 
when  revealed  by  little  Rawdon,  who  was 
astonished,  when  staying  with  his  uncle, 
at  the  unaccustomed  caresses  and  blan- 
dishments of  his  mamma,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Crawley — so  shocked  and  pained  the  ears 
of  the  tender-hearted  Lady  Jane. 

It  is  not  without  a  sigh  of  regret, 
blended  with  the  admiration  which  such 
marvellous  works  of  art  must  excite,  that 
the  lover  of  the  old  regime  in  the  nursery 
will  note  the  modern  refinements  of  the 
illustrations  designed  to  accompany  the 
venerable  tales,  that,  from  generation  to 
generation,  have  been  the  delight  of  child- 
hood. Cinderella  is  presented  with  her 
hair  done  in  the  newest  fashion  of  Bond- 
street,  with  high-heeled  French  boots, 
six-button  gloves,  and  tight-reefed  ball 
dress.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood's  cloak, 
and  shoes,  and  stockings,  are  of  no  rustic 
manufacture.  The  sleeping  princess  is  a 
decolletee  beauty,  who  has  disposed  of  her 
prone  figure  with  an  eye  to  masculine 
admiration,  and  with  a  view  to  show  off 
to  the  best  advantage  a  particularly  neat 
ankle.  The  knights-errant,  the  heroic 
champions  of  future  Dulcineas,  are  meta- 
morphosed from  doughty  warriors,  clad  in 
chain  armour,  to  simpering  young  Guards- 
men. The  suit  which  is  worn  by  Dick 
Whittington,  at  the  time  he  heard  the  bells 
chime  on  Highgate-hill,  is  of  the  most  or- 
thodox and  fashionable  cut.  There  is  some- 


thing of  strangeness  given  to  the  familiar 
doggerel  introduced  to  facilitate  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  alphabet  by  the  young 
idea,  by  the  introduction  of  new  couplets, 
adapted  to  the  precocious  spirit  of  the 
age.     Thus : 

C  stands  for  coquetry,  pretty  in  ladie3  ; 
D  stands  for  duke,  who  a  hater  of  trade  is. 

The  substitution  ®f  these  two  lines,  with 
the  illustrations  appropriate  to  them,  for 

C  is  a  captain  all  covered  with  lace, 
D  was  a  dustman  who  had  a  black  face, 

is  not  un  suggestive  in  its  way.  Nor  does 
the  march  of  modern  improvement  end  here. 
Not  merely  do  we  look  boys  and  girls,  or 
men  and  women  of  the  period,  exquisitely 
drawn,  in  place  of  the  crude,  coarsely- 
executed  sketches ;  prse-Raphaelite  youths 
and  maidens,  medieval  architecture,  in 
place  of  the  illustrations  which  were 
formerly  considered  all  that  the  juvenile 
public  could  want ;  there  are  changes  also 
in  the  text  of  the  ancient  stories ;  there 
are  new  stories  substituted  for  these  to 
suit  the  fastidious  tastes  of  the  precocious 
critics.  The  morality  of  the  old  nursery 
rhymes  was  sometimes  dubious,  and  in 
such  a  stanza  as 

Tommy  he  lit  a  lucif  er-match  ; 

He  put  it  under  the  farmer's  thatch  ; 

The  farmhouse  down  to  the  ground  he  brought, 

"  0  Tom,"  said  the  farmer,  "  you  didn't  ought," 

the  severer  conditions  of  poetical  justice 
were  not  altogether  complied  with.  The 
lesson  which  such  elegant  extracts  as 
these  inculcated  did  not  influence  the 
practical  views  of  life  and  daily  conduct 
of  the  small  reader.  Perhaps  as  much 
may  be  said  of  the  new  order  of  nursery 
tales,  and  of  the  illustrations  which  ac- 
company them.  Still,  if  they  are  not 
causes,  they  are  effects  ;  they  would 
certainly  not  be  forthcoming  unless  they 
satisfied  a  popular  juvenile  demand,  and 
this  demand  could  not  exist,  unless  the 
children  of  the  day  were  pretty  much  what 
they  have  been  here  described  to  be. 


WHAT  HE  COST   HER. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN, 

AUTHOR  OF    "LOST  SIR    MASSINGBERD,"   "AT  HER  MERCY," 
'*  HALVES,"  &C. 


CHAPTER  XXYI.       OLD    FRIENDS. 

A  great  poet  has  told  us  that  there  are 
few  things  more  delightful  to  a  young 
matron,  than  to  "  bring  her  babe  and  make 
her  boast "  at  her  father's  house ;  and 
second  only  to  it,  perhaps,  is  the  pleasure 
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she  feels  at  entertaining,  under  her  own 
•roof,  the  girl,  still  unmarried,  who  has 
been  her  chosen  friend  in  the  old  days. 
She  has  probably  confided  to  her  long  ago 
— or  what  seems  to  her  long  ago — her 
affection  for  the  man  who  has  become  her 
husband;  they  have  speculated  together 
upon  that  future,  which  has  now  become 
her  happy  present ;  and  it  delights  her  to 
talk  over  these  matters  again,  now  that 
doubt  is  over,  and  her  good  fortune  assured. 
If  the  visitor  has  a  little  love  affair  of  her 
own  on  hand,  so  much  the  better ;  nothing 
pleases  the  young  wife  so  much  as  to 
play  the  mentor,  and  dispense  advice  and 
comfort,  from  her  new  pedestal,  to  her 
who  has  not  yet  been  lifted  up  above  the 
throng  of  maidens  to  the  high  estate  of 
matrimony. 

Nor  was  Ella  different  from  other  young 
matrons  in  this  respect,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  less  absolute  and  arbitrary. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
have  enchanted  her  to  receive  Gracie — 
towards  whom  her  feelings  were  at  least 
as  sisterly  and  sympathetic  as  ever — as  her 
guest.  But  it  was  a  disappointment  and 
almost  a  humiliation  to  her,  that  Cecil 
should  be  from  home  when  her  friend 
arrived.  Moreover,  although  she  had 
parted  from  him  on  good  terms — that  is  to 
say,  without  absolute  coldness — she  was 
bitterly  aware  that  the  warmth  had  been 
almost  wholly  on  her  side.  He  had  for- 
given her  her  deception,  for  it  was  his 
nature  to  forgive  ;  but  she  saw  that  he  had 
not  been  able  to  forget  it ;  that  if  it  did 
not  actually  rankle  in  his  bosom,  it  was 
there,  disturbing — if  not  affecting  still 
more  seriously — his  devotion  to  her.  She 
had  not  that  confidence  in  his  affections 
which  she  had  hitherto  persuaded  herself 
to  feel,  notwithstanding  that  she  had 
been  occasionally  jealous  of  him.  She 
had  been  impatient  of  his  frequent 
absences,  irritated  at  the  flirtations  of 
which  she  had  been  occasionally  witness 
— for  Cecil  had  certainly  a  demonstrative 
way  of  making  himself  agreeable  to 
women — but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
had  believed  in  his  fidelity,  and  in  the 
love  for  his  wife  that  secured  it.  But 
now  she  did  not  feel  so  sure  of  him ;  she 
felt  that  that  warm  but  too  impressible 
heart  was  not  so  safely  anchored  at 
home  as  it  had  been.  It  was  a  relief  to 
her  that,  since  he  must  go,  he  was  going 
away  from  town  and  its  temptations. 
There  was  not  likely  to  be  any  society  in 
Wellborough  of  which  he  could  become 


the  darling,  and  be  petted  by  young  ladies, 
as  had  seemed  the  case,  to  her  eyes  at 
least,  in  London. 

She  loved  her  husband  passionately, 
devotedly,  and  yet  she  felt  she  could  not 
talk  about  him  to  a  shrewd  girl  like  Gracie, 
in  a  passionate,  devoted  way.  It  was 
difficult,  even,  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
his  absence.  Most  husbands — especially 
when  they  had  been  married  so  short  a 
time — would,  she  knew  it  would  strike 
Gracie,  have  taken  their  wives  with  them, 
upon  an  expedition  the  duration  of  which 
was  so  undefined. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  sincerely  glad  to 
see  her  old  friend,  who  arrived  within  an 
hour  or  so  after  Cecil's  departure  for  the 
west ;  and  whose  presence,  if  it  did  not,  as 
he  had  once  so  cruelly  hinted,  make  up  for 
his  absence,  at  least  prevented  her  mind 
from  dwelling  upon  it. 

Gracie  was  in  deep  mourning,  of  course, 
but  looking  well,  and  by  no  means  lugu- 
brious. She  was  not  one  to  put  on  a 
mask  of  woe,  in  deference  to  custom. 
She  felt  her  mother's  loss  as  keenly  as 
any  daughter  could,  but  she  did  not 
pretend  to  regret  it.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  welcomed — though  not  on  her 
own  account — the  end  which  the  poor 
invalid  had  herself  so  long  desired. 
Helpless,  hopeless,  and  a  burthen — the 
helping  to  bear  which,  though  only  with 
his  little  finger,  she  had  well  known 
was  grudged  by  her  liege  lord — what 
attraction  had  life  left  for  her  ?  Her  end, 
of  course,  formed  the  first  topic  of  dis- 
course between  Ella  and  Gracie,  but  it  was 
not  pursued  for  long.  The  circumstances 
were  too  painful,  and  too  well  known  to 
both  of  them,  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

"You  must  have  had  a  terrible  time, 
dear  Gracie." 

"  It  was  very  sad,  dear,  but  not  terrible. 
Dear  mamma  suffered  no  pain,  and  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  be  able  to  be  with  her 
always." 

"  I  suppose  no  one  saw  her  of  late 
months  beside  the  doctor,  save  you  and 
your  father  ?  " 

"  Papa  was  a  good  deal  away  ;  he  could 
be  of  no  use  at  home,  you  see  ;  and  people 
took  compassion  upon  him — your  uncle 
Gerard  especially — and  asked  him  out 
pretty  often." 

This  defence  of  the  commissary  was  rather 
unexpected,  for  Gracie  had  been  wont  to  be 
a  partisan  upon  the  right  side,  and  Ella  at 
once  came  to  the  just  conclusion  that  this 
charity  towards  him  had  been  his  wife's 
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work.  In  her  latter  days,  she  had  besought 
her  daughter  to  think  of  her  father's  con- 
duct with  charity.  "  I  have  never  been 
the  wife  to  him,  my  dear,  that  a  husband 
has  the  right  to  expect,  though  I  think  I 
did  my  best.  The  fault  is  not  all  on  his 
side,  believe  me."  And  then  again  she 
would  say :  "  Gracie  darling,  never  marry 
unless  you  are  quite  sure  that  you  will 
love  your  husband.  Work  your  fingers  to 
the  bone,  rather,  in  getting  your  own 
living." 

She  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
her  daughter  would  not  long  rely  upon 
the  commissary  for  support.  Gracie  had 
some  little  accomplishments  of  her  own, 
which,  as  a  governess,  she  had  confidence 
would  at  least  earn  her  bread  and  shelter ; 
and  about  these  slender  talents  and  how  to 
employ  them  it  was  her  design  to  consult 
Ella,  but  she  did  not  speak  of  them  just 
now. 

"  You  have  not  seen  much  of  Uncle 
Gerard,  I  suppose,  Gracie  ?  " 

"Not  much,  but  more  of  late  than 
usual.  He  has  been  very  kind  —  kinder 
than  I  am  afraid  I  gave  him  credit  for 
being,  Ella.  I  think  he  came  of  late  quite 
as  much  to  see  me  as  papa." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  returned  Ella, 
a  little  stiffly;  she  had  not  forgiven  the 
colonel  for  persuading  her  to  keep  her 
change  of  name  a  secret  from  her  husband, 
notwithstanding  Cecil  had  told  her  that 
he  would  not  have  married  her,  under 
such  circumstances,  had  he  been  aware  of 
them.  She  was  very  clever,  but  she  had 
certainly  not  a  logical  mind. 

"  Did  he — did  my  uncle — ever  talk  to 
you,  Gracie,  about  that — that  report  you 
wrote  to  me  about — the  scandal,  as  you 
called  it,  respecting  myself  ?  " 

"  NeVer ! " 

"  Well,  it  was  no  scandal,  dear,"  said 
Ella,  looking  down  upon  the  floor  ;  "  it  was, 
I  regret  to  say,  the  truth." 

"  The  truth  !  that  you  and  Mr.  Landon 
were  never  properly  married !  " 

"  What !  "  cried  Ella,  in  a  flame,  "  did 
they  dare  say  that?  Then  they  told  an 
infamous  and  cruel  falsehood." 

"  Of  course  they  did,  my  darling  ;  such 
a  falsehood  as  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  repeat  to  you,  and  which  I  only  so 
much  as  hinted  at  in  my  letter,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  contradicted  by  the 
proper  person." 

"I  see,  Gracie  dear,  I  see;  don't  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  angry  with  you. 
But  the  disgrace  of  it,  the  shame  of  it ! 


That  our  name  should  have  become  a  by- 
word !  How  good  of  you,  it  was,  Gracie, 
to  come  and  see  a  woman  of  whom  such 
tales  were  told." 

"My  dear  Ella,  how  you  talk!  Do 
you  suppose  I  believed  such  a  story  ?  I 
only  heard  it  once " 

"Who  told  you?"  broke  in  Ella, 
passionately. 

"  My  darling,  that  is  not  fair.  It  was 
an  idle,  gossiping  woman,  and  I  answered 
her  as  you  would  have  had  me  answer 
her,  you  may  be  sure.  I  said  that  you 
were  the  frankest  girl  I  had  ever  known, 
and  quite  incapable  of  any  deception.  I 
said  that  I  would  lay  my  life  upon  it,  that 
Ella  Mayne  was  Ella  Mayne,  and  no  one 

else.     I  said My  darling,  what's  the 

matter  ?  " 

Ella  had  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

"It  was  true,  Gracie,  it  was  true," 
sobbed  she ;  "  not  about  the  marriage,  of 
course — the  marriage  was  good  enough  ; 
but  I  did  pass  under  a  false  name." 

It  was  curious  enough  that,  anxious 
and  apprehensive  as  she  had  been  when 
she  made  her  confession  to  her  husband, 
Ella  had  not  felt  so  ashamed  as  she  did 
now  in  the  presence  of  her  friend.  After 
all,  it  had  been  in  a  manner  for  Cecil's 
sake,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  him  as  her 
own,  that  she  had  deceived  him ;  but  in 
Grade's  case  there  was  no  such  mitigating 
circumstances.  She  had  been  false  to  her 
without  excuse,  though  indeed  it  had 
been  necessary,  if  she  must  needs  deceive 
at  all ;  and  then  this  girl  was  herself  so 
true  and  simple. 

"  You  did  pass  under  a  false  name  ?  " 
echoed  Gracie,  like  one  who  can  scarce 
believe  her  ears. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  It  was  forced  upon  me. 
You  should  know  all  before  you  presume 
to  judge."  Gracie's  tone,  and  a  certain 
look  of  pain  and  disapprobation  she  un- 
consciously wore,  had  offended  her. 
"Listen  to  me,  while  I  tell  you  all,  and 
then  tell  me  what  you  would  have  done  in 
my  case." 

And  then  Ella  told  her  the  whole  story, 
just  as  she  had  told  her  husband. 

"It  is  all  very  sad  and  deplorable,  my 
darling,"  said  Gracie  tenderly,  when  her 
friend  had  finished;  "  and  I  pity  you  from 
the  very  bottom  of  my  heart." 

"  I  am  sure  you  do,"  returned  Ella,  who 
wanted  an  ally,  however,  rather  than  a 
sympathiser,  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  this  commiseration  ;  "  never  was  such 
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a  victim  of  circumstances,  you  must  admit, 
as  poor  me." 

"  It  was  a  difficult  position,  indeed,"  said 
Gracie. 

"  Yes ;  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
done,  was  there  ?  " 

Gracie  was  silent. 

"Nay,"  said  Ella  boldly,  "  if  you  would 
have  acted  differently,  pray  say  so..  What 
would  you  have  done  ?  Come,  would  you 
have  told  Cecil  ?  " 

"  I  should  certainly  have  told  Mr. 
Landon  before  I  married  him." 

"But  that,  my  uncle  told  me,  would 
have  invalidated  the  marriage ;  and,  at  all 
events,  I  feared  that  Cecil  would  never 
have  consented  to  let  me  marry  under  a 
false  name." 

"  I  should  have  run  that  risk,  Ella.  You 
insist  upon  my  giving  my  opinion,  else  I 
would  much  rather  not;  but  merely 
answering  the  question  as  you  put  it,  I 
say  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to 
tell  the  truth." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  have  also  thought 
it  your  duty  to  break  your  oath,"  said 
Ella  scornfully. 

"Most  certainly  I  should,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply.  "  It  was  an  oath  like 
Herod's,  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
made,  and  still  less  kept." 

"  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  of  Herod,"  said 
Ella,  remembering  that  her  husband  had 
instanced  the  same  historical  personage  in 
support  of  his  own  view  of  the  matter ; 
"  but  the  cases  are  in  no  way  identical. 
I  cut  nobody's  head  off,  nor  indeed  did 
anyone  any  injury  but  myself,  by  bearing 
a  feigned  name." 

"Does  not  your  husband  think  himself 
injured  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  He  was  annoyed,  of 
course  ;  but  my  explanation  satisfied  him 
better  than  it  seems  to  satisfy  you, 
Gracie." 

"  I  am  truly  pleased  to  hear  it,  dear 
Ella ;  whether  I  am  satisfied,  as  you  call 
it,  or  not,  is  a  very  small  matter,  if  he  is 
so.  I  should  not  have  taken  upon  myself 
to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the  subject  had 
you  not  compelled  me  to  do  so.  If  you 
really  kept  your  feigned  name — though  I 
think  you  were  mistaken  in  so  doing — be- 
cause you  had  sworn  to  do  so,  and  for  no 
other  reason " 

"  Why,  what  other  reason  could  there 
be  ?  "  interrupted  Ella  impatiently. 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  if  there  was  none, 
you  were  not  so  very  wrong  perhaps 
after    all.      It  seems    to    me   that  your 


Uncle  Gerard  was  more  to  blame  than 
yourself." 

"  Well,  yes ;  he  knew  that  my  discarding 
my  proper  name  would  pain  my  father; 
and  that  was  so  far  agreeable  to  him,  their 
quarrel  being  so  very  bitter.  You  look 
like  Rhadamanthus  and  Minos  rolled  into 
one,  Gracie,"  continued  Ella,  forcing  a 
laugh.  "  If  I  had  had  an  idea  that  you 
would  be  so  severe  upon  me,  I  don't  think 
I  should  have  had  the  courage  to  plead 
guilty ;  and  it  is  no  use,  it  seems,"  added 
she  bitterly,  "throwing  myself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court." 

"  My  dear  Ella,  I  am  passing  no  judg- 
ment npon  you,  believe  me.  I  am  only 
very,  very  sorry.  You  have  a  father,  who, 
with  all  his  faults " 

"  I  had  a  father,  Gracie,  once  ;  I  have 
none  now." 

"  You  try  to  persuade  yourself  so,  Ella ; 
but  you  are  not  such  adamant  as  you 
would  have  me  believe.  I  have  no  doubt 
your  treatment  at  home  was  very  in- 
judicious, harsh,  and  even  bad.  But  time 
is  a  healer  of  all  injuries,  and  nature  is 
not  to  be  denied.  There  will  come  a  day 
when  your  father  will  open  his  loving 
arms  to  you  once  again,  and  you  will 
run  to  them  to  nestle  at  his  heart." 

"Never,  never ! "  cried  Ella,  not  defiantly, 
however,  only  incredulously.  "You  do 
not  know  my  father.  Don't  let  us  talk 
about  it,  please." 

There  were  other  subjects  that  these 
young  women  for  various  reasons  made 
"  taboo  "  between  them.  When  Ella  ob- 
served, rather  by  way  of  "saying  some- 
thing "  to  break  the  silence  that  followed 
her  last  words,  than  from  any  interest 
she  felt  in  the  subject,  "  I  must  say 
it  was  very  good  of  your  papa  to  spare 
you  to  me,  Gracie,"  her  friend  had  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  he  will,  however,  be  doubt- 
less a  good  deal  at  the  commandant's," 
so  very  dryly,  that  it  was  plain  that 
Grade's  father  also  must  be  excluded 
as  a  topic  of  conversation.  Ella  remem- 
bered what  Mr.  Whymper-Hobson  had 
told  her  about  the  commissary  and  the 
governess,  and  understood  at  once  that, 
however  charitable  Gracie  might  be  to 
her  father  for  her  mother's  sake  upon  all 
other  points,  she  could  not  forgive  him 
his  transgressions  against  her  mother. 
Again,  there  was  another  subject  upon 
which  Ella  ventured,  and  found  it  very 
delicate  ground. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  our  friend 
Mr.  Darall  lately  ?  " 
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At  the  sound  of  that  name  poor  Grade's 
face  flashed  up,  and  the  hands,  which,  as 
usual,  were  diligently  engaged  about  some 
useful  piece  of  work,  began  to  tremble 
over  their  task. 

"Yes;  he  came  over  from  Chatham, 
where  he  is  quartered,  you  know,  so  soon 
as  he  saw  the  notice  of  dear  mamma's 
death  in  the  paper  ;  and  he — he — left  his 
card  upon  us  the  day  after  the  funeral." 

"  But  did  you  not  see  him,  Gracie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him ;  just  for  a  little 
while." 

"  We  were  so  glad,  Gracie,  to  find  he 
had  got  the  Engineers;  for  though,  if 
ever  anyone  deserved  them  he  did,  yet 
prizes  don't  always  go  by  merit.  It  is  the 
only  corps,  Cecil  says,  in  which  a  poor  man 
has  '  chances,'  appointments  and  things 
which  enable  him  to  marry  and  live  in 
England.  But  doubtless,"  added  Ella 
slyly,  "  Mr.  Darall  told  you  all  that 
himself  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  told  me ;  but  it  is  no  use, 
Ella,  and  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  talk 
about  it." 

And  Grade's  eyes  began  to  soften  and 
melt.  Then,  of  course,  Ella  kissed  her, 
and  they  were  very  happy,  in  girl  fashion, 
mingling  their  tears  together.  Ella  under- 
stood that  though,  for  the  present,  she 
must  not  flatter  her  friend's  hopes  by 
hinting  at  an  engagement,  the  hopes 
existed,  and  that  nothing  would  please 
her  better  than  talking  of  Mr.  Darall,  so 
long  as  it  was  not  in  direct  relation  to 
herself. 

"  Cecil's  regard  for  him  is  so  great  that 
I  am  quite  jealous  of  it,"  said  she,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  a  little  sacrifice  of  truth ; 
she  would  have  been  well  pleased  if  no 
one  had  ever  given  her  more  cause  for 
jealousy  than  Mr.  Darall.  "  Though  cir- 
cumstances have  separated  them  of  late, 
my  husband  has  the  same  friendship  for 
him  as  ever." 

"  And  so  has  " — she  was  within  an  ace 
of  saying  Hugh — "  so  has  Mr.  Darall  for 
your  husband.  But  indeed  his  leaving  the 
Academy  was  felt  to  be  quite  a  public  mis- 


fortune. He  was  far  the  most  popular 
cadet,  Mr.  Darall  says,  in  all  the  company. 
So  brilliant,  and  so  light-hearted." 

"  He  can  certainly  make  himself  very 
agreeable,"  said  Ella,  with  that  mock- 
modesty  which  a  loving  wife  always  pats 
on  when  her  husband  is  praised. 

"  Can  !  Yes,  and  does  !  "  returned 
Gracie,  with  genuine  enthusiasm.  She 
knew  little  of  Cecil  herself,  but  saw  him 
through  her  lover's  eyes.  "Everybody 
says  you  are  such  a  lucky  girl." 

"I  don't  complain  of  the  lot  I  have 
drawn  from  the  marriage-bag,"  said  Ella, 
to  whom  Grade's  words  afforded  a  genuine 
comfort.  "  I  have  surely  no  real  reason  to 
complain,"  was  what  she  was  saying  to 
herself. 

"  No,  indeed ;  nor  has  he  anything  to 
complain  of  in  his  wife,  I  am  very  sure. 
How  grateful  he  ought  to  be  to  you  for 
having  reconciled  him  with  his  father.  Do 
you  remember  that  dreadful  visit  of  ours, 
Ella,  to  Wethermill-street  ?  " 

And  then  the  two  girls  began  to  laugh 
together,  and  Ella  protested  that  she 
would  ask  the  old  gentleman  to  dinner, 
that  he  should  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  her  friend.  "  If  you  play  your  cards 
well  with  him,  Gracie,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  you  may  not  become  my  step- 
mother." 

Altogether  the  meeting  between  the  two 
"  old  friends,"  as  these  young  people  called 
themselves,  was  very  satisfactory,  and  Ella 
felt  that,  now  she  had  made  her  confession 
to  her,  and  had  been  absolved,  Grade's 
company  would  be  a  great  comfort. 

"WHEN  THE  SHIP  COMES  HOME; 
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BOOK  I.     THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  XII.     UNDER  LOCK  AND  KEY. 

Op  old  we  had  scarcely  been  conscious 
of  my  father's  difficulties.  From  time  to 
time  he  had  seemed  to  withdraw  himself 
from  us ;  we  were  only  permitted  to  see 
him  intermittently.  Still  there  had  pre- 
vailed, as  it  were,  great  freedom  about 
his  imprisonment.  He  had  always  been 
able  to  come  and  visit  us  ;  there  had  been 
no  necessity  for  our  journeying  to  see  him. 
He  had  been  a  prisoner  bound  by  a  long 
chain ;  within  a  certain  radius  he  had 
enjoyed  very  considerable  liberty. 

In  earlier,  happier  times  it  was  very  true 
that  stone  walls  did  not  a  prison  make,  nor 
iron  bars  a  cage.  A  "  day  rule  "  was  the 
key  that  opened  wide  the  door.  It  was 
understood  that  the  governor  or  marshal 
of  the  jail  was  bound  to  produce  his  captive, 
four-and-twenty  hours  after  the  service  of 
a  formal  notice  requiring  his  appearance. 
But,  on  providing  the  governor  with  suf- 
ficient bail  or  security  for  his  return  to  con- 
•  finement,  the  prisoner  was  allowed  a  day's 
liberty,  and  so  was  enabled  to  visit  his 
friends,  attend  to  his  affairs,  and  enjoy 
himself  generally  as  he  deemed  best.  His 
time  expired  he  returned  to  durance,  to 
renew  his  "  rule  "  and  obtain  another  spell 
of  liberty ;  and  so  on,  day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week.  The  distinction  between 
a  prisoner  and  a  free  man  was  not,  in  truth, 
very  marked. 

For,   practically,   the    surrender    of    a 
prisoner,  at  the   expiration  of  his   four- 


and-twenty  hours  of  freedom,  had  come 
to  be  an  almost  obsolete  formula.  The 
production  of  the  debtor  was  very  rarely 
demanded  by  his  creditors ;  they  were  too 
well  aware  of  the  futility  of  such  a  proceed- 
ing. It  might  sometimes  chance,  indeed, 
that  neither  prisoners  nor  jailors  were 
forthcoming.  For,  although  the  marshal 
was  supposed  to  be  always  on  the  spot, 
he  was  often  non  -  resident,  leaving  his 
official  duties  to  be  discharged  by  a  more 
or  less  competent  deputy.  Now  and  then  he 
made  perfunctory  inspections  of  the  esta- 
blishment he  was  supposed  to  have  under 
his  charge  ;  but  nothing  of  much  worth 
resulted  from  his  activity  in  that  respect. 

No  doubt  the  system  of  living  within  "the 
liberty  of  the  rules,"  as  it  was  termed,  was 
precious  to  prisoners  who  could  afford  to 
pay  for  the  accommodation.  Their  liberty 
was  supposed  to  be  restricted  to  the  jail  and 
the  streets  in  its  neighbourhood:  the  greater 
part  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  which  thus 
became  a  sort  of  modern  Alsatia,  swarming 
with  the  idle,  the  reckless,  and  the  profli- 
gate. But  the  "  liberty  of  the  rules  "  had 
a  curious  elasticity  and  expansiveness  in 
accordance  with  the  conscientiousness  of 
the  debtor.  There  was  an  implied  com- 
pact between  the  prisoners  and  the  marshal, 
the  penalty  being  their  closer  confinement. 
One  specified  tavern  they  were  permitted 
to  enter,  and  one  only ;  theatres,  it  was 
understood,  they  were  not  to  visit  under 
any  pretence.  But  these  conditions  and 
restrictions  were  not  very  strictly  observed. 

The  Legislature,  however,  had  now  inter- 
fered to  terminate  this  free-and-easy  sort 
of  captivity.  The  Bench,  the  Fleet,  and 
the  Marshalsea  prisons  were  consolidated. 
For  the  future  prisoners  were  to  be  locked 
up  ;  and  my  father  among  them. 
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Mr.  Grisdale  took  tis  to  see  him.  It 
was  plain  that  Mr.  Grisdale  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  road  to  the  prison,  and, 
indeed,  with  all  the  details,  manners,  and 
customs  of  that  establishment.  He  was, 
apparently,  a  most  competent  critic  of  the 
subject,  he  was  so  thoroughly  and  practically 
informed  concerning  it.  But  he  regarded 
The  Bench  withmixed  emotions.  As  one  who 
had  been  a  captive,  he  regretted  the  recent 
changes ;  yet,  as  a  reformer,  he  could  not  but 
approve  the  suppression  of  the  many  abuses 
characterising  the  old  system.  He  viewed 
the  jail  without  bitterness,  with  some 
tenderness  even.  It  had  sheltered  him ;  it 
had  for  a  while  been  as  a  home  to  him ;  he 
admitted  that  he  had  passed  many  not 
unhappy  hours  within  its  walls.  Still, 
liberty  was  in  his  eyes  a  very  great  thing, 
and  prisons  were,  as  a  rule,  most  hateful  to 
him.  At  one  moment  he  would  have  had 
The  Bench  and  all  like  erections  razed  to 
the  ground ;  at  another,  he  spoke  of  it, 
almost  affectionately,  as  an  institution  of 
which  Englishmen  had  reason  to  be  proud, 
as,  in  some  way,  intimately  connected  with 
the  happiness  of  their  hearths  and  homes. 
He  condemned  severely  the  system  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt ;  he  desired  its  aboli- 
tion forthwith ;  yet  somehow  The  Bench 
seemed,  to  him  worth  preserving. 

Nick  was  disappointed  with  The  Bench. 
He  admitted  that  its  walls  were  a  great 
height,  and  that  their  smooth  surface  and 
the  chevaux-de-frise  crowning  them  offered 
formidable  obstacles  to  escape.  Still  it  did 
not,  to  his  thinking,  look  like  a  prison. 
There  were  stone  staircases  and  vaulted 
roofs ;  but  there  was  an  absence  of  bolts, 
and  bars,  and  chains.  It  is  true  that  the 
jailors  carried  keys  of  imposing  size,  but 
they  were  evidently  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  their  prisoners ;  and  these,  if  shabby 
of  attire — and  that  they  certainly  were — 
yet  maintained  a  reasonably  cheerful  aspect. 
They  sauntered  about  a  large  gravelled 
enclosure,  like  a  schoolboys'  playground, 
smoking  pipes  and  reading  crumpled, 
tattered  newspapers;  they  stood  conversing 
in  small  groups,  or  they  played  at  rackets 
with  surprising  skill  and  energy.  Shawl- 
patterned  dressing-gowns,  frayed  about  the 
collar  and  slashed  at  the  elbows,  seemed 
much  in  vogue,  with  velvet  caps  of  an 
oriental  device,  braided  and  tasselled. 
Women  and  children  were  not  absent 
from  the  scene;  they  clustered  thickly, 
indeed,  round  a  pump  in  the  centre  of  the 
area.  Visitors,  it  seemed,  were  admitted 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  seven  at 


night,  after  which  hour  no  stranger  could 
enter  the  prison  gates  ;  visitors,  however, 
who  had  already  entered  were  privileged 
to  remain  until  nine. 

There  was  noise  in  the  prison,  life  and 
stir,  and  even  a  sort  of  merriment,  and 
yet  to  me,  child  as  I  was,  the  place 
was  depressing;  the  reckless  dinginess, 
the  air  of  decayed  fashion,  the  forlorn 
gaiety,  the  real  squalor  of  its  inmates, 
surprised,  and  even  a  trifle  frightened  me. 
I  agreed  with  Nick;  it  was  very  unlike 
the  prison  we  had  pictured  to  ourselves, 
the  prison  of  history  and  romance.  But 
then  Nick  held  it  to  be  a  very  preferable 
place.  It  seemed  to  me  worse  than  anything 
I  had  ever  dreamed  of ;  and  it  was  with  great 
sinking  of  the  heart  that  I  thought  of  my 
father  as  confined  within  its  walls.  I 
scanned  the  groups  of  shuffling,  squalid 
figures  in  search  of  his  familiar  presence. 
But  I  could  not  discover  him. 

Meantime  Mr.  Grisdale  descanted  upon 
The  Bench,  explained  to  us  its  peculiarities, 
and  pointed  out  for  our  edification  one  or 
two  of  its  more  eminent  characters.  The 
central  pump  was  known  as  The  Dolphin ; 
a  large  square  building  to  the  right  of 
this  was  called  The  State  House,  and  so 
on.  Concerning  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages exhibited  to  us  I  can  recall  little. 
Distinction  after  all  is  but  ephemeral,  and 
varies  very  much  according  to  one's  point 
of  view.  There  was  a  famous  bankrupt 
who  had  failed  for  quite  a  fabulous 
amount ;  there  was  a  brave  warrior  who 
had  fought  at  "Waterloo ;  there  were  actors, 
authors,  jockeys,  barristers,  doctors,  and 
others.  However  famous  then  they  are 
famous  no  longer.  In  truth  they  were  to 
me  but  shadowy  creatures  from  the  first. 
And  now  they  seem  scarcely  more  real  to 
me  than  do  those  earlier  nursery  acquaint- 
ances, the  archer  A  who  shot  at  a  frog ; 
the  butcher  B  who  had  a  big  dog ;  and  the 
rest  of  that  alphabetical  family. 

We  traversed  many  vaulted  passages, 
and  mounted  several  stairs,  in  search  of 
my  father,  meeting  divers  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  by  the  way.  All  had  about  them 
what  I  now  recognise  as  a  sort  of  Bench 
blight.  They  looked  unwholesome;  they 
were  pale  for  the  most  part,  and  some 
were  very  thin ;  others,  however,  had  a 
puffed  and  rubicund  aspect,  that  had 
nothing  healthy  about  it.  They  were 
slovenly  in  their  dress.  Like  emigrants 
on  board  ship,  they  seemed  to  be  making 
their  old  clothes  serve  for  the  voyage. 
Indeed,  they  viewed  themselves  aa  pas- 
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sengers  journey iiig  tli rough,  prisonment  to 
liberty.  But  now  many  died  by  the  way, 
failing  to  reach  their  destination?  How 
many  found  the  journey  longer  than  they 
had  ever  believed  possible  ? 

My  father  occupied  an  upper  chamber, 
looking  on  to  the  gravelled  area  below, 
and  commanding  a  side  view  of  the  racket- 
court.  It  was  a  poor-looking  room  enough, 
half  darkened  by  a  ragged  window  curtain. 
There  was  a  common  deal  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor ;  a  few  wooden-seated 
chairs,  a  soiled  and  flattened  sofa — which 
possibly  served  as  a  bed  at  night — and  a 
few  other  articles  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  apartment. 

My  father  kissed  us  tenderly.  "We  were 
of  an  age  when  kisses  are  usually  resented 
somewhat  as  evidencing  childishness  on 
the  part  of  their  recipient ;  when,  as  a  con- 
sequence, shaking  by  the  hand  is  held  to 
be  a  preferable  ceremony.  Nick,  I  know, 
was  in  the  habit  of  blushing  angrily  when 
attempts  were  made  to  kiss  him.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  we  were  too  rejoiced  to 
be  troubled  after  that  fashion.  We  were, 
indeed,  glad  to  see  my  father  again.  Only 
his  kisses  brought  home  to  us  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  shaved  very  recently. 
There  was  a  white  prickliness  about  his 
chin  that  was  new  to  us,  and  his  hair,  which 
was  more  untidy  than  ever,  straggled  very 
wildly  about  his  coat-collar.  He  looked 
very  unbrushed  altogether.  The  Bench 
blight  was  already  afflicting  him;  a  prison 
mildew,  which  first  showed  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  thick  powder  of  dust. 

Although  it  was  summer  weather,  a 
starved  Are  burned  in  the  rusty  grate; 
upon  the  hobs  rested  a  sooty  kettle,  and 
a  grimy,  battered  coffee-biggin,  with  a 
broken  spout.  The  smoke  feebly  wavered 
and  swayed  about  a  good  deal,  as  though 
uncertain  whether  its  strength  would 
permit  it  to  ascend  the  chimney,  or 
whether  it  should  not  sooner  find  rest  in 
the  room.  It  decided  upon  the  latter 
course.  The  atmosphere  was  thus  very 
dense,  and  opaque,  and  hot. 

Owing  to  the  smoke,  we  did  not  at  first 
perceive  that  my  father  was  not  alone.  He 
welcomed  us  warmly,  and  over  and  over 
again  expressed  his  sense  of  Mr.  Grisdale's 
kindness  in  bringing  us  to  the  prison. 

"  They  won't  let  me  out  to  see  you 
now.  God  bless  you,  Grisdale."  There 
were  tears  in  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  And 
then  he  drank  from  a  large  pewter  measure 
that  rested  upon  the  mantelpiece.  Nick 
and  I  could  not  help  exchanging  glances. 


We  never  spoke  upon  the  subject,  but  if  I 
may  judge  of  his  sentiments  by  my  own, 
we  each  were  sensible  that  a  change  had 
come  over  my  father — deterioration  of  a 
sad  sort.  His  face  was  inflamed  somewhat, 
and  his  articulation  had  lost  its  wonted 
distinctness. 

But  we  were  interrupting  some  one,  it 
seemed — my  father's  visitor,  whom  we  had 
not  at  first  perceived. 

"  Pray  don't  go,  Mr.  Hooton."  And  then 
my  father  introduced  us  to  Mr.  Tpomer 
Hooton,  describing  him  as  his  "  fellow- 
collegian." 

"I  am  proud  to  be  Mr.  Doubleday's 
1  chum,'  for  that's  our  word  for  it  here.  I 
am  rejoiced  at  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Doubleday's  children  and 
his  friend,"  and  Mr.  Hooton  bowed  to  us 
obsequiously,  and  then,  drawing  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  which  was  not  con- 
siderable, toyed  gracefully  with  a  rather 
frayed  and  soiled  shirtfrill,  of  large  size, 
which  projected  from  his  chest  in  a  fan- 
like form.  While  his  right  hand,  which 
was  of  good  shape  I  noticed,  and  adorned 
with  many  rings,  was  thus  occupied,  his 
left  was  thrust  beneath  his  coat-tails,  lift- 
ing them,  and  waggling  them  as  he  spoke. 
He  was  a  pompous  little  man  with  a  very 
prominent  nose,  by  way  of  compensation 
for  an  almost  total  absence  of  chin.  There 
was  something  birdlike  about  him — he 
wore  a  tuft  of  hair  erect  in  a  comb-like 
way  on  the  crown  of  his  head ;  he  was  of 
corpulent  figure,  while  his  legs  were  thin, 
tightly  clad,  and  seemed  joined  to  his  body 
at  a  fowl-like  angle.  As  he  moved,  too,  he 
lifted  his  feet  unusually  high,  as  though 
about  to  scratch  the  ground. 

"  We  are  interrupting,  I  fear,"  said  Mr. 
Grisdale. 

"Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  replied  Mr. 
Hooton,  who  received  the  observation  as 
though  it  had  been  addressed  to  him  exclu- 
sively. "  I  was  only  observing  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Doubleday,  if  I  may  call  him  so  " — he 
bowed  to  my  father,  who  returned  his  bow, 
and  thereupon  he  bowed  again  to  my  father ; 
indeed,  there  seemed  some  danger  lest  these 
repeated  salutations  should  effectually  pre- 
vent his  continuing  the  statement  he  had 
commenced — "  I  was  merely  remarking  to 
my  friend  Mr.  Doubleday,  for  so  he  per- 
mits me  to  designate  him,  that  our  present 
abode,  our  temporary  home  here — for  such, 
in  truth,  it  is — has  its  advantages,  may  be 
viewed,  indeed,  almost  with  a  measure  of 
envy.  For  here  a  man  can  unbend  " — he 
drew  himself  up  very  stiffly  as  he  said 
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this ;  "  that's  what  I  always  say — we  can 
unbend  here,  move  about  freely,  and 
stretch  ourselves,  so  to  say.  We  can  put 
from  us  the  restrictions  and  convention- 
alities of  an  artificial  state  of  existence. 
Here  we  lead,  as  it  were,  an  unfettered  life, 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers.  Here  we 
have  change  for  the  body,  not  less  than  for 
the  mind.  Within  these  walls  there  is 
rest,  and  peace,  and  comfort — that  is,  com- 
parative comfort.  What  food  for  con- 
templation we  find  here !  How  many 
objects  of  study  for  the  philosopher 
and  the  sage  !  How  varied  in  character ! 
How  extraordinary  are  the  vicissitudes 
which  the  creature  man  is  permitted  to 
experience  !  I  hope  my  audience — espe- 
cially the  more  youthful  portion  of  them — 
follow  my  remarks." 

And  here,  with  wide  open  and  rather 
rolling  eyes,  he  gazed,  first  at  Nick,  and 
then  at  me. 

I  decided  that  he  must  be  an  actor.  He 
was  so  unlike  other  people  in  look,  action, 
and  method  of  speech. 

And  I  began  to  note  that  it  was  the 
way  of  these  Bench  prisoners,  to  speak  of 
their  confinement  as  if  they  rather  pre- 
ferred it  to  a  state  of  liberty.  They  seemed, 
indeed,  desirous  of  having  it  believed  that 
they  dwelt  in  The  Bench  wholly  from  choice, 
and  not  at  all  from  necessity. 


MONSIEUR  AND  MADAME  FAVART. 


On  the  occasion  of  a  general  assembly 
held  by  the  actors  of  the  Comedie  Italienne 
April  23rd,  1772,  the  subjoined  resolution 
having  been  unanimously  voted,  a  copy 
of  the  same,  written  by  the  secretary, 
Anseaume,  and  signed  by  Carlin,  Clairval, 
Trial,  Vestris,  Madame  Larnette,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  company,  was7  for- 
warded to  "  Monsieur  Favart,  en  son 
domicile,  a  Paris." 

"The  assembly,  after  deliberating  on 
the  loss  it  has  recently  experienced  in  the 
person  of  Madame  Favart,  and  wishing  to 
confer  on  the  Sieur  Favart  a  particular 
mark  of  the  esteem  it  has  always  felt  for 
himself  personally,'proposes  to  accord  him  a 
gratification  of  six  hundred  livres,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pension  already  enjoyed  by  him." 

Seldom  has  a  more  flattering  tribute 
been  paid  to  the  memory  of  an  artist  than 
in  the  instance  above  alluded  to,  and  more 
seldom  still  has  so  genuine  an  expression 
of  regret  and  sympathy  been  more  fully 
merited.     The  death  of  Madame  Favart 


was,  indeed,  an  irreparable  blow  to  the 
theatre  she  had  so  long  adorned  and  en- 
riched by  her  charming  and  versatile 
talent ;  the  principal  pieces  of  the  reper- 
toire, chiefly  due  to  the  inventive  genius 
of  her  husband,  losing  in  her  their  most 
fascinating  interpreter.  By  their  joint 
efforts  they  had  succeeded  in  transforming 
the  class  of  entertainment  known  under 
the  general  name  of  Opera  Comique — 
hitherto  a  mere  exhibition  of  ignoble 
parades,  as  in  the  days  of  its  original 
founder,  Jean  Monnet— into  a  recognised 
and  attractive  supplement  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  capital.  Graceful  and  harmonious 
versification  had  replaced  the  senseless  dog- 
gerel of  the  old-fashioned  libretti,  and,  in 
lieu  of  the  monotonous  sing-song  formerly 
in  vogue,  had  been  substituted  the  delight- 
ful melodies  of  Monsigny,  Philidor,  and 
Gretry.  For  the  majority  of  these  reforms, 
including  the  by  no  means  unimportant 
item  of  accurate  and  appropriate  costumes, 
the  public  were  mainly  indebted  to  Favart 
and  his  wife ;  and  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  unpublished  letters 
and  other  authentic  data,  briefly  to  record 
the  leading  features  of  the  career  of  this 
gifted  couple,  whose  names  will  ever  be 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
Parisian  theatres. 

Charles  Simon  Favart  was  born  in  Paris, 
November  13th,  1 710.  His  father,  a  pastry- 
cook renowned  for  the  excellence  of  his 
petits  pates,  left  him  at  his  death  the 
triple  legacy  of  his  blessing,  a  well-furnished 
shop,  and  an  hereditary  taste  for  couplets. 
Favart  the  elder  having  been  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  Comedie  Italienne,  and 
in  his  leisure  moments  an  amateur  song- 
writer, his  son  naturally  followed  the 
paternal  example  ;  and,  even  while  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  the  college  Louis  le 
Grand,  found  time  to  devote  an  occasional 
evening  to  the  pit  of  the  Opera  Comique, 
and  indemnify  himself  for  the  long-winded 
discourses  of  the  classical  Rollin  and  his 
learned  colleague,  the  Jesuit  Pere  Poree, 
with  the  amusing  vagaries  of  Harlequin 
Thomassin  and  his  bewitching  Columbine 
Silvia. 

As  he  grew  older,  his  poetical  instincts 
became  more  and  more  developed ;  and 
before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
a  goodly  pile  of  manuscripts,  repre- 
senting his  first  crude  ideas  of  dramatic 
composition,  attested  in  the  young  author, 
however  deficient  they  might  bo  in  origi- 
nality or  finish,  at  least  an  unusual  degree 
of  perseverance  and  precocity.     That  he 
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thought  little  of  these  essays,  hastily- 
written  during  the  few  intervals  that  could 
be  spared  from  his  more  lucrative,  though 
less  congenial,  occupation  of  patissier,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  on  the  conclud- 
ing page  of  all  but  one  he  himself  inscribed 
the  condemnatory  words,  "Bon  pour  mettre 
au  four ; "  the  exception  being  in  favour 
of  Les  Deux  Jumelles,  a  piece  of  no  peculiar 
merit,  but  which,  though  transmitted 
anonymously  to  the  Opera  Comique,  was 
produced  there  with  unqualified  success. 

Hardly  had  the  curtain  dropped  after 
the  opening  performance  when  Favart, 
enchanted  with  the  world  in  general  and 
himself  in  particular,  rushed  home  to 
acquaint  his  mother  with  the  triumphant 
result ;  and  was  slightly  taken  aback  on 
learning  that  a  fashionable  duchess,  one  of 
their  best  customers,  had  ordered  a  variety 
of  delicate  pastry  to  be  ready  in  am  hour's 
time,  and  that  he  must  immediately  don 
his  white  cap  and  apron,  and  set  to  work. 
While  he  was  busily  engaged,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  subordinates,  in  the  con- 
fection of  the  choice  dainties  especially 
favoured  by  the  noble  lady,  a  carriage 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  its  occupant,  in 
whom  our  hero  recognised  a  well-known 
fermier-general,  strutted  consequentially 
into  the  shop,  and  inquired  for  Maitre 
Favart,  author  of  Les  Deux  Jumelles. 

"Monseigneur,"  stammered  the  embar- 
rassed patissier,  who  had  rushed  out,  cap 
in  hand,  to  receive  the  new  comer,  "  I 
will  acquaint  Monsieur  Favart  of  your 
arrival.  I — I  am  only  his  assistant,"  he 
added,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  was 
saying. 

The  fermier-general  nodded  majestically, 
and  Favart,  after  installing  him  in  a  high- 
backed  arm-chair  destined  for  the  accom- 
modation of  distinguished  visitors,  slipped 
into  an  adjoining  room,  separated  from 
the  shop  by  a  glass  door,  and  emerged 
from  thence  in  a  few  minutes,  resplendent 
in  periwig  and  jabot,  having  effected,  as  he 
imagined,  his  transformation  unobserved. 

"  Monseigneur,"  said  he,  with  a  low  bow, 
"  I  am  at  your  service.  Pardon  me  for 
keeping  you  waiting,  but  I  have  this  instant 
returned  from  the  theatre." 

"  The  theatre  is  greatly  indebted  to  you, 
Maitre  Favart,"  graciously  replied  the  finan- 
cier, "  for  the  charming  piece  we  have  just 
had  the  pleasure  of  applauding  ;  and  it  is 
precisely  on  that  account  that  you  see  me 
here.  Your  fortune  is  in  your  own  hands  ; 
and  if  the  post  of  Mecaenas  is  not  already 
occupied,  I  bespeak  it  for  myself ;  and,  as 


an  earnest  of  my  intentions,  I  purpose  carry- 
ing you  off  with  me  this  very  evening." 

"  This  evening  !  monseigneur,  impos- 
sible !  "  exclaimed  Favart,  glancing  at  an 
unfinished  pyramid  of  meringues  destined 
for  the  duchess's  table,  "  but  to-morrow." 

"  Too  late,  mon  cher,"  objected  his  would- 
be  patron,  "  too  late  by  a  dozen  hours  at 
least.  What  I  require  must  be  done  to- 
night or  not  at  all.  You  will  understand 
me  better  when  I  inform  you  that  Mdlle. 
Beaumenard,  in  whom,  as  you  may  per- 
haps have  heard,  I  take  a  certain  interest " 
(here  the  speaker  inhaled  a  pinch  of  snuff 
with  an  air  of  complacent  superiority), 
"  absolutely  counts  on  you  for  a  couplet  or 
madrigal  to  celebrate  her  birthday,  and 
has  expressly  charged  me  not  to  appear  at 
supper  without  you." 

"But,  monseigneur " 

"  Not  a  word,"  interrupted  the  fermier- 
general,  "  it  is  settled  you  go  with  me. 
As  for  your  business  here,"  he  continued, 
with  a  contemptuous  wave  of  the  hand, 
"  any  of  your  garcons  can  attend  to  that ; 
the  one  I  saw  just  now,  for  instance." 

"  Allow  me  to  present  him  to  your  seig- 
neurie,"  said  Favart.  "The  garcon  who  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  you  was  myself." 

"  Do  you  think  I  didn't  know  as  much !  " 
retorted  the  other  with  a  smile.  "  I  watched 
you  through  the  window  while  you  put  off 
your  apron;  and  let  me  tell  you,  maitre,  that 
you  managed  the  whole  affair  very  clumsily. 
Take  my  advice,  and  stick  to  your  pen ;  for, 
depend  upon  it,  nature  never  intended  you 
for  an  actor." 

With  this  admonition  the  great  man 
made  a  sign  to  his  lackeys,  who  opened 
the  carriage- door;  and  before  the  be- 
wildered patissier  had  time  to  realise  his 
position,  he  was  being  rapidly  whirled 
with  his  self-constituted  Mecaenas  in  the 
direction  of  the  Porcherons,  where  Mdlle. 
Beaumenard  and  a  select  society  of  cour- 
tiers, abbes,  and  miscellaneous  hangers-on 
impatiently  awaited  their  arrival. 

Notwithstanding  the  favourable  recep- 
tion of  Les  Deux  Jumelles,  and  a  score  of 
other  productions  of  more  or  less  merit, 
Favart  refused  for  several  years  to  allow 
his  name  to  appear  in  the  bills.  The  im- 
mense success,  however,  obtained  by  his 
delightful  comedy  La  Chercheuse  d'Esprit, 
first  played  in  1741,  encouraged  him  at 
length  to  abandon  his  incognito,  and  de- 
vote himself  in  future  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. Four  years  later,  in  1745,  he  be- 
came manager  of  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
shortly  after  married  a  young  and  already 
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celebrated  actress  of  that  theatre,  whom  it 
is  fully  time  to  introduce  to  the  reader. 

Mdlle.  Marie  Justine  Benoite  Duron- 
ceray  was  born  at  Avignon,  June  15, 1727  ; 
her  early  youth  was  passed  at  Luneville, 
where  her  parents  were  professionally  en- 
gaged for  the  chapel  music  of  King  Stanis- 
laus. In  1744  she  accompanied  her  mother 
to  Paris,  and,  in  the  same  year,  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Opera  Comique  of 
the  Foire  St.  Germain  as  Laurence  in 
Les  Fetes  Publiques,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Mdlle.  Chantilly.  The  grace  and 
piquancy  of  her  acting,  combined  with  the 
charm  of  a  sweet  and  carefully-trained 
voice,  attracted  the  public  in  crowds  to 
witness  so  promising  a  debut  i  and  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  new- 
comer, that  the  privileged  theatres,  and 
more  particularly  the  opera,  finding  their 
own  receipts  diminish  in  proportion,  so- 
licited and  obtained  the  suppression  of 
the  rival  establishment,  although  on  what 
reasonable  plea  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Meanwhile  Mdlle.  Chantilly  had  become 
Madame  Favart,  and  her  husband,  whose 
management  had  only  lasted  a  few  months, 
disheartened  at  the  unlucky  result  of  what 
had  previously  appeared  so  advantageous 
a  speculation,  abruptly  quitted  Paris,  and 
was  soon  after  installed  as  director 
of  the  theatre  at  Brussels,  his  wife  natu- 
rally occupying  the  post  of  principal 
actress.  Among  their  most  frequent  visitors 
was  the  celebrated  Maurice,  Marechal  de 
Saxe,  who  had  made  Brussels  his  head- 
quarters during  the  early  part  of  his  cam- 
paign in  Flanders.  Struck  with  the  talent 
and  attractive  person  of  Madame  Favart, 
he  offered  to  engage  the  entire  company, 
on  condition  of  their  agreeing  to  follow  in 
the  rear  of  the  army,  and  perform  before 
himself  and  his  officers  whenever  the 
enemy  should  afford  him  the  necessary 
leisure.  This  proposal  was  finally  accepted, 
and  for  some  time  all  went  on  well,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Favart 
to  his  mother,  dated  1746:  "De  l'armee 
du  Marechal  de  Saxe.  Je  fais  six  cents 
livres  par  jour,  Tun  portant  l'autre  ;  si 
cela  continue  encore  un  mois,  je  n'aurai 
plus  rien  a  desirer,  que  de  partager  avec 
vous  ma  petite  fortune.  .  .  .  Nous  prenons 
tons  les  jours  des  villes  et  des  forts  a,  la 
barbe  des  ennemis,  et  dont  je  ne  vous  parle 
pas,  parceque  cela  deviant  trop  commun." 
Again,  after  the  French  victory  at  Laufeld, 
in  1747, he  informs  the  same  correspondent: 
"  C'est  la  chaleur  du  sang  francais  qui  con- 
duit ma  plume  ;  nous  achevons  de  vaincre. 


Pardonnez-moi  si  je  dis  nous ;  a  force  de 
frequenter  les  heros,  j'en  prens  le  langage." 

Thus  far,  nothing  had  evidently  occurred 
to  render  the  impresario  discontented  with 
his  position ;  his  little  theatre  was  con- 
stantly filled  to  overflowing  ;  the  patriotic 
couplets,  written  by  himself  in  honour  of 
the  victories  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
were  rapturously  applauded,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  not  inconsiderable  sums  regu- 
larly transmitted  to  his  mother,  bis  own 
private  capital  was  steadily  increasing. 
But,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  make  hay 
when  the  sun  shines,  those  who  would 
attempt  a  similar  operation  in  December 
must  perforce  tell  a  different  tale;  and 
scarcely  had  that  ungenial  month — more 
inclement  than  usual  in  the  year  1747 — 
set  in,  and  the  troops  been  consigned  to 
their  winter  quarters,  when  the  manager's 
star  began  to  pale.  Not  that  the  theatre 
suffered  from  the  change  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was,  if  possible,  better  attended  and 
more  flourishing  than  before  ;  each  suc- 
cessive novelty  added  to  the  repertoire  had 
been  received  with  flattering  approbation, 
and  the  siren  voice  and  captivating  arch- 
ness of  the  leading  actress  were  more 
extolled  and  appreciated  than  ever. 

But  precisely  there  lay  the  danger ;  as 
long  as  the  lady's  admirers  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  general  public,  the  safety-in- 
numbers  principle  presented  a  guarantee 
amply  sufficient  to  tranquillise  a  far 
more  jealous  husband  than  poor  Favart, 
with  whose  placid  and  easy-going  nature 
the  green-eyed  monster  had  assuredly 
nothing  in  common.  As  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  the  Marshal,  whose  thoughts 
during  the  active  part  of  the  campaign 
had  been  engrossed  by  marchings,  counter- 
marchings,  and  other  details  of  military 
strategy,  found  time  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands  during  the  tedious  winter  months ; 
and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
manager's  wife  was  an  extremely  fas- 
cinating woman,  felt  not  the  slightest 
scruple  in  telling  her  so.  To  his  surprise 
his  advances  were  courteously,  but  firmly, 
discouraged,  and  his  promises  and  presents 
equally  disregarded ;  but  this  unexpected 
repulse  only  served  to  fan  the  flame,  and 
like  Guzman,  to  whom  obstacles  were 
things  unknown,  he  determined,  at  any 
cost,  to  accomplish  his  object.  Finding 
all  conciliatory  measures  ineffectual,  he 
changed  his  tone,  and  sought  to  compel, 
by  threats  and  persecutions,  the  submission 
which  his  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  had 
failed  to  obtain.    Whether  he  succeeded  in 
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his  design  or  not  is,  as  the  Scotch  law  has 
it,  "  not  proven."  M:  de  Saxe  said  "  Yes  ;  " 
Madame  Favart  said  "  No ;  "  and  we  are 
bound  in  gallantry  to  give  the  lady  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  Favart  himself  deeply  re- 
sented the  insults  to  which  his  wife  had 
been  subjected ;  for  at  the  foot  of  a  docu- 
ment, dated  January  20,  1750 — about  a 
year  after  their  return  to  France — and  en- 
tirely in  the  handwriting  of  the  marshal, 
authorising  the  payment  of  twelve  hundred 
livres  to  the  dramatist,  is  a  note  of  the 
latter,  distinctly  and  indignantly  refusing 
to  accept  them.  This  curious  autograph 
belonged  to  the  late  M.  Rathery,  and  was 
sold,  together  with  the  rest  of  his  valuable 
collection,  in  the  spring  of  1876. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
unfortunate  couple  eagerly  profited  by  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  their  tormentor,  and  it  was  probably 
early  in  1749  that  they  finally  reached 
Paris;  the  debut  of  Madame  Favarfc  at 
the  Comedie  Italienne  as  Marianne,  in 
L'Epreuve,  being  announced  in  the  al- 
manacs of  the  period  as  having  taken 
place  on  the  5  th  of  August  in  that  year. 
The  epreuve  in  her  case  was  decisive.  The 
novice  of  the  Foire  St.  Germain,  whose 
qualities,  however  promising,  had  occa- 
sionally betrayed  the  inexperience  of 
youth,  was  now  an  accomplished  and  tho- 
roughly-trained actress,  capable  of  under- 
taking every  variety  of  character,  and  ex- 
celling in  all.  Her  voice  had  acquired  a 
richness  of  tone  and  a  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion which,  even  in  the  simple  ariettes 
then  in  vogue,  were  singularly  effective ; 
while  the  unstudied  ease  of  her  manner, 
and  the  piquancy  of  her  delivery,  were  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  to  be  irre- 
sistible. On  the  same  evening  she  appeared 
in  a  ballet,  and  completed  the  conquest  of  her 
audience  by  the  grace  of  her  movements  and 
the  expressive  vivacity  of  her  pantomime. 
Such, indeed,  was  the  general  enthusiasm  as 
to  justify  the  homage  offered  to  her  at  the 
close  of  the  performance  by  a  poetical  spec- 
tator, in  the  shape  of  the  following  quatrain : 

Nature  un  jour  epousa  l'art, 
De  cette  union  naequit  FaVart, 
Qui  semble  tenir  de  son  pere 
Tout  ce  qu'elle  doit  a  sa  mere. 

In  1752  she  was  unanimously  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Comedie 
Italienne  (having  been  hitherto  only  pen- 
sionnaire),  and  remained  attached  to  that 
theatre  until  her  death.  During  the 
twenty  years  comprising  the  latter  portion 


of  her  career  she  continued  to  enjoy  the 
uninterrupted  favour  of  the  public,  and 
merited  it  by  her  constant  zeal  and  as- 
siduity. Few  pieces  of  any  importance 
were  produced  without  her  invaluable 
aid,  their  authors  usually  stipulating  that 
Madame  Favart  should  be  included  in  the 
cast.  Her  extraordinary  versatility  enabled 
her  to  represent  with  equal  perfection  the 
most  opposite  individualities,  from  the 
princess  to  the  peasant  girl ;  and  so  com- 
plete, so  thorough  was  her  transformation 
from  one  character  to  another,  that  even 
those  most  familiar  with  her  personal 
appearance  found  it  difficult  to  recognise 
Roxelane  or  La  Fee  Urgele  in  the  sprightly 
Servante  Maitresse,  or  Ninette  a  la  Cour. 
She  was  the  first  to  introduce  in  her 
theatre  the  much-needed  reform  of  ap- 
propriate stage  costume ;  in  Les  Chinois 
she  wore  a  robe  strictly  modelled  after  the 
Chinese  fashion,  and,  when  in  Annette  et 
Lubin  the  simplicity  of  her  attire  was  pro- 
nounced unbecoming,  she  replied  that  she 
considered  it  more  natural  to  adapt  the 
dress  to  the  character,  rather  than  sacrifice 
the  character  to  the  dress.  The  popularity 
of  her  husband's  writings  induced  her 
to  devote  her  leisure  hours  to  dramatic 
composition,  the  result  being  a  pretty 
operetta,  entitled,  Bastien  et  Bastienne; 
and  one  of  her  essays  having  been  addressed 
to  Yoltaire,  its  reception  was  acknow- 
ledged as  follows  :  "  You  cannot  think, 
madam,  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you. 
What  you  have  sent  me  is  full  of  wit  and 
grace ;  indeed,  we  have  now  nothing  left 
but  the  Opera  Comique  to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  France.  I  am  sorry  for 
old  .Melpomene,  but  the  young  Thalia  of 
the  Comedie  Italienne  far  eclipses  by  her 
charms  the  ancient  majesty  of  the  queen 
of  the  theatre." 

In  private  life,  Madame  Favart  was 
modest,  simple,  and  unassuming,  kind- 
hearted  to  excess,  and  ever  ready  to  aid 
to  the  utmost  of  her  power  those  less  for- 
tunate than  herself ;  her  generosity,  as  often 
happens,  was  more  than  once  repaid  by  in- 
gratitude, and  she  incurred  the  reproaches 
of  her  friends  for  having  succoured  the 
undeserving.  "  You  are  doubtless  in  the 
right,"  she  said,  "  but  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  trying  to  do  good." 

Early  in  1772  her  health,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  in  a  precarious  state, 
gave  way  altogether,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  all  hope  of  ever 
resuming  her  professional  duties.  After 
several   weeks  of   acute  suffering,  which 
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she  bore  with  exemplary  resignation,  she 
expired  on  April  20th,  having  barely 
attained  the  age  of  forty-four  years. 

Several  authentic  portraits  of  this  charm- 
ing actress  exist ;  the  one  most  esteemed, 
engraved  by  Larmessin,  after  Carle  Vanloo, 
representing  her  in  La  Chercheuse  d'Esprit. 
In  another  by  Janinet,  she  figures  as  Roxe- 
lane,  in  Les  Trois  Sultanes,  engraved  in 
colour;  and  there  is  a  third  by  Chenu,  after 
Garand.  Perhaps  the  best  of  the  smaller 
ones  is  a  profile  engraved  by  Flipart,  after 
Cochin,  underneath  -which  are  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

Pour  charmer  la  raison  la  gaite  l'a  choisie, 
L'embellit  de  sea  agremens ; 

Efc  comme  autant  de  fleurs  fit  naitre  des  talens 
Pour  en  offrir  un  bouquet  a  Thalie. 

Favart  survived  his  wife  twenty  years, 
but  her  loss  was  a  death-blow  to  his 
literary  career;  he  occasionally  contributed 
a  trifle  to  the  theatre  whose  mainstay  he 
had  been  so  long,  but  lived  chiefly  in 
retirement,  enjoying  the  society  of  a  few 
intimate  friends,  of  whom  the  most  valued 
were  Goldoni  and  Laplace.  The  Revolution 
deprived  him  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  income,  including  a  pension  of  a 
thousand  livres  granted  to  him  after  the 
production  of  his  comedy,  L'Anglais  a 
Bordeaux;  he  had  still,  however,  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  simple  wants,  passed 
unharmed  through  the  stormy  period  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  died  peaceably, 
May  12th,  1792,  in  his  house  at  Belleville, 
which  he  had  occupied  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  buried  in 
the  garden  attached  to  it,  where  his 
epitaph,  couched  in  the  following  terms, 
may  be  seen  to  this  day : 

Sous  les  Mas  et  sous  la  rose, 
Le  successeur  d'Anacreon 
Favart,  digne  fils  d'Apollon, 
En  cet  humble  tombeau  repose. 

Underneath  his  portrait,  engraved  by 

Littret   after    Liotard,    is    the   subjoined 

inscription,  probably  by  the  writer  of  the 

one  preceding : 

Dans  les  vers  de  Favart  on  voit  les  fleurs  ecloses, 

C'est  le  fleuriste  d'Apollon, 

Vrai  successeur  d'Anacreon 
II  cueille  des  lauriers  en  repandant  des  roses. 

The  dramatic  works  of  the  La  Fontaine 
of  the  Opera  Comique,  as  he  has  been 
styled  without  much  exaggeration,  written 
by  himself  alone,  or  in  partnership  with 
others,  consist  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
pieces,  composing,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  entire  repertoire  of  the  theatre  up  to 
1789;  of  these  the  principal  are  Isabelle 
et  Gertrude,  Les  Trois  Sultanes,  La  Fee 
Urgele,  La  Fille  Mal-gardee,  Ninette  a  la 


Cour,  and  La  Chercheuse  d'Esprit,  his 
chef-d'ceuvre,  thus  pleasantly  alluded  to 
by  Cre  billon  : 

II  est  un  auteur  en  credit, 
Qui  dans  tous  les  temps  saura  plaire ; 
II  fit  "  la  chercheuse  d'esprit," 
Et  n'en  chercha  pas  pour  la  faire. 

In  Les  Trois  Sultanes,  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  and  Madame  de  Pompadour 
are  represented  under  the  transparent 
disguise  of  Soliman  and  Roxelane,  an 
audacious  venture  which,  had  not  the 
lady  been  depicted  in  highly  flattering 
colours,  might  have  conducted  the  author 
to  the  Bastille.  This  comedy,  shorn  of  its 
couplets,  was  subsequently  appropriated  by 
the  Theatre  Franeais,  but  has  not  been  re- 
vived for  many  years,  one  of  the  last  per- 
formers of  Roxelane,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
having  been  Mdlle.  Emilie  Leverd. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  not  only  esteemed  but 
appreciated  by  his  colleagues.  Colle,  who 
certainly  did  not  usually  err  on  the  side  of 
over-indulgence,  had  a  warm  regard  for  him, 
and  in  more  than  one  passage  of  his  Journal 
testifies  the  admiration  he  felt  for  his  talent. 
"  I  have  been,"  he  says,  "  forty  years  a  play- 
goer, and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
or  heard  anything  which  has  pleased  me 
more  than  the  scene  between  Isabelle  and 
Gertrude ;  it  is  simple,  graceful,  and  de- 
lightfully interesting."  On  another  occa- 
sion, speaking  of  the  Abbe  Voisenon  (a 
great  admirer,  by  the  way,  of  Madame 
Favart) ,  to  whom  some  of  our  hero's  pieces 
had  been  falsely  attributed,  he  remarks  that 
"  those  who  persist  in  this  opinion  will,  at 
least,  allow  that  the  abbe,  whose  acknow- 
ledged works  are  of  such  indifferent  merit, 
must  be  a  remarkably  generous  man  to  have 
expended  so  much  wit  and  fancy  for  Favart, 
and  so  little  for  himself." 

Any  detailed  examination  of  the  writings 
of  this — in  his  day — deservedly  popular 
author  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose, 
our  intention  having  been  merely  to  glance 
at  the  most  salient  features  of  his  career, 
together  with  that  of  his  no  less  accom- 
plished wife.  We  cannot,  however,  resist 
the  temptation  of  quoting,  as  an  agreeable 
specimen  of  his  style,  and  a  fitting  close  to 
this  imperfect  sketch,  one  couplet  from 
Jeannot  et  Jeannette : 

Des  que  je  vois  passer  Jeannot, 
Tout  aussitot  je  m'arrote ; 
Quoique  Jeannot  ne  dise  mot, 
Pres  d'lui  chacun  m'parait  bet*. 
Quand  il  me  r'garde,  il  m'iuterdit, 
Je  deviens  rouge  comme  un'  f raise  ... 
Apparemment  que  l'on  rougit 
Lorsquo  l'on  est  bien  aiso  ! 
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WHAT  DO  WE  KNOW  OF  THE 
SOUTH  POLE  ? 

Almost  every  European  has  heard  a 
little  concerning  the  Nor^h  Pole,  however 
vague  may  be  the  impression  produced  by 
the  term.  To  a  man  who  believes  that 
the  earth  is  flat — and  there  are  such  men, 
even  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century — the  pole  must  appear  rather  a 
useless  appendage.  To  men  generally,  the 
North  Pole  is  that  point  on  a  globular 
earth  which  is  always  nearest  the  north, 
which  is  equidistant  from  all  parts  of  the 
equator  or  equinoctial  line,  which  has  in  it 
no  east  and  no  west,  and  in  which  six 
months'  daylight  is  followed  by  six  months' 
darkness.  No  one  has  ever  seen  the  North 
Pole,  so  far  as  human  testimony  goes  ;  and 
therefore  no  one  can  say  whether  the  spot 
is  occupied  by  dry  land,  open  sea,  or 
perpetual  ice. 

Bat  who  amongst  us  knows  even  this 
much  concerning  the  South  Pole  ? 

There  is  a  South  Pole  certainly,  forming 
the  other  extreme  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  a  point  having  the  maximum  of  south 
latitude,  and  enjoying  continuous  day  at 
the  season  when  the  North  Pole  is  veiled 
in  continuous  night,  and  vice  versa.  So 
far  as  is  known,  while  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere has  about  half  as  much  again  of 
ocean  and  sea  as  of  dry  land,  in  the 
southern  the  proportion  is  more  than  six 
to  one ;  in  other  words,  continents  spread 
much  less  extensively  over  the  southern 
than  the  northern  halves  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

The  old  geographers  had  a  notion  that, 
in  order  to  balance  the  continents  of  the 
north,  the  southern  or  Antarctic  Ocean 
ought  to  have  some  great  continents 
likewise ;  and,  for  two  hundred  years  or 
so,  occasional  voyages  were  made,  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  such  stretches 
of  dry  land,  Juan  Fernandez,  just  three 
centuries  ago,  reached  a  pleasant  land 
which  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  New 
Zealand  —  no  continent  certainly,  and 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
South  Pole.  Twenty  years  later,  a  Dutch 
whaler,  under  Dirk  Gerritz,  was  driven 
by  a  storm  so  far  as  the  high  snowy 
islands,  now  known  as  the  South  Shet- 
land s,  nearly  due  south  of  Cape  Horn. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros, 
searching  about  for  the  supposed  southern 
continent,  lighted  upon  the  comparatively 
small  dots  known  to  modern  geographers 
as  Pitcairn's  Island  and  the  New  Hebrides. 


Many  other  islands  were  discovered  in  the 
vast  southern  ocean,  between  the  times  of 
James  the  First  and  George  the  Third — 
some  by  mariners  who  were  driven  out  of 
their  intended  courses,  some  by  men  who 
boldly  steered  south  in  search  of  anything 
new  ;  but  the  first  to  penetrate  within  or 
southward  of  the  Antarctic  Circle,  with 
an  avowed  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
land  or  water  occupies  that  far -distant 
region,  was  the  renowned  Captain  Cook. 
A  little  more  than  a  century  ago  he 
started,  and  discovered  Sandwich  Land, 
but  effected  little  towards  the  solution  of 
the  great  problem.  So  disappointed  were 
geographers  at  these  negative  results,  that 
they  removed  from  their  maps  the  term 
Terra  Australis,  which  had  long  been 
employed  to  denote  a  supposed  southern 
continent. 

We  come  down  to  the  present  century, 
when  one  navigator  discovered  the  South 
Orkneys,  another  Palmer's  Land,  a  third 
Alexander's  Land,  a  fourth  Enderby's 
Land  and  Graham's  Land  :  all  mere  little 
patches  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean.  One 
mariner,  Weddell,  reached  farther  south 
than  any  predecessor,  so  far  as  is  known, 
having  attained  the  seventy-fourth  degree 
of  south  latitude — within  about  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  South  Pole. 

When  the  Governments  of  Europe  and 
America  began  to  send  out  expeditions  to 
those  regions,  there  was  additional  proba- 
bility of  valuable  results  being  obtained. 
Louis  Philippe  despatched  Admiral  Dumont 
d'Urville  in  1837,  with  the  corvettes  Astro- 
labe and  Zelee ;  and  during  a  series  of  three 
years'  voyaging  many  islands  were  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  Louis  Philippe's  Land 
and  Adele  Land :  the  latter  named  after 
D'Urville's  wife.  The  United  States 
Government,  about  the  same  time,  placed 
the  ships  Vincennes  and  Peacock  under 
Lieutenant  Wilkes,  with  instructions  to 
push  as  far  south  as  possible,  and  look  out 
for  new  lands.  The  Porpoise,  the  Sea  Gull, 
and  the  Flying  Fish,  afterwards  joined  in 
the  search;  and  during  four  years  much 
ocean  was  explored  for  the  first  time  ;  but 
the  valuable  results  were  few  in  number. 
Wilkes  claimed  to  have  discovered  an 
Arctic  continent ;  but  he  afterwards  found 
that  it  was  D'Urville's  previously -dis- 
covered Adele  Land.  The  poor  Sea  Gull 
met  with  disaster  somewhere,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of. 

At  length  we  come  to  the  memorable 
expedition  under  Sir  James  Ross,  more 
complete  and  better  conducted  than  any 
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previously  known.  The  British  Associa- 
tion suggested  it  in  1838,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  new  lands 
in  the  south,  as  to  obtain  information 
concerning  the  South  Magnetic  Pole — a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  science. 
The  Government,  responding  to  the  appeal, 
fitted  out  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and 
placed  them  under  James  Ross,  with 
Crozier  as  his  second  in  command.  They 
left  England  in  1839,  and  did  not  see 
it  again  for  four  years.  They  remained 
more  than  two  months  at  Kerguelen's 
Island,  after  passing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  experienced  the  value  of  fresh  vege- 
tables under  circumstances  that  remind  us 
of  the  sufferings  often  attendant  on  the 
absence  of  such  food.  Ross  says  in  his 
narrative,  in  reference  to  the  Kerguelen 
cabbage,  "  To  a  crew  long  confined  to  salt 
provisions,  or  indeed  to  human  beings 
under  any  circumstances,  this  is  a  most 
important  vegetable;  for  it  possesses  all 
the  essentially  good  qualities  of  its  English 
namesake,  while,  from  its  containing  a  great 
abundance  of  essential  oil,  it  never  produces 
heartburn,  or  any  of  those  disagreeable 
sensations  which  our  pot-herbs  are  apt  to 
do.  .  .  For  a  hundred  and  thirty  days  our 
crews  required  no  fresh  vegetable  but  this, 
which  for  nine  weeks  was  regularly  served 
out  with  the  salt  beef  or  pork,  daring 
which  time  there  was  no  sickness  on 
board."  Besides  the  large  leaves  to  be 
eaten  as  cabbage,  the  root  was  available 
as  a  kind  of  horse-radish,  and  the  young 
leaves  or  hearts  as  a  roughish  substitute 
for  mustard  and  cress. 

A  curious  bit  of  national  vanity  came  to 
light  when  Ross,  after  prolonged  scientific 
observations  at  Kerguelen  Island,  went  to 
Tasmania.  He  found  that  Wilkes,  having 
heard  that  he  was  coming  south,  had  taken 
the  very  route  which  he  expected  Ross  to 
take,  as  if  to  snatch,  by  forestalling  him, 
the  credit  of  discovery.  Ross  was  not  un- 
reasonably annoyed  at  this,  and  remarked : 
"I  should  have  expected  their  national  pride 
would  have  caused  them  rather  to  have 
chosen  any  other  path  in  the  wide  field 
before  them  than  one  thus  pointed  out,  if 
no  higher  consideration  had  power  to  pre- 
vent such  an  interference,"  He  resolved 
not  to  take  another  man's  leavings,  but  to 
push  on  into  a  wholly  different  and  dis- 
tant meridian,  his  instructions  from  the 
Admiralty  giving  him  freedom  of  action 
in  this  matter.  He  had  his  reward,  for  his 
discoveries  were  vastly  more  important 
than  those  of  Wilkes. 


One  little  fact  will  tell  us — what  navi- 
gators have  long  known — that  regions 
approaching  the  South  Pole  are  much 
colder  than  those  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  North.  On  the  Midsummer-day  of- 
that  hemisphere  the  temperature,  even 
during  the  hottest  hours,  was  never  more 
than  eight  degrees  above  the  freezing- 
point.  Ross  first  sighted  large  compact 
icebergs  in  latitude  sixty-three ;  and  four 
degrees  farther  southing  brought  him  to 
the  edge  of  the  pack,  a  vast  field  of  hum- 
mock ice  extending  over  an  unknown 
number  of  miles.  The  men  were  supplied 
with  extra  warm  clothing — although  it  was 
only  a  fortnight  after  the  longest  day — 
and  preparations  were  made  for  dashing 
through  the  floe-ice  and  hummocks,  at 
points  where  the  more  solid  pack  could 
be  avoided.  One  observation  made  by 
Ross  strikes  us  as  being  peculiarly  valuable 
just  at  present.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Captain  Nares  recently  hoped  to  reach 
certain  land  which  the  Americans  had  de- 
clared could  be  seen  from  the  masthead, 
and  that  he  found  ice  instead  of  land 
there.  Let  us  read  Sir  James  Ross's 
words,  written  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  :  "In  the  evening  a  remarkable  ap- 
pearance of  land  waa  reported.  During 
several  hours  a  number  of  pointed  hills, 
apparently  covered  with  snow,  were  seen 
assuming  an  appearance  so  calculated  to 
deceive  the  inexperienced  eye  that,  had  we 
been  prevented  from  proceeding  farther,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  asserted,  on  our 
return  to  England,  that  we  had  discovered 
land  in  this  position.  This  appearance  of 
land  was,  however,  nothing  more  than  the 
upper  part  of  a  cloud,  marking  by  a  well- 
defined  but  irregular  line  the  limit  to 
which  vapour  can  ascend  in  these  latitudes. 
Below  is  vapour  in  every  degree  of  con- 
densation ;  above,  the  clear  cold  space 
which  vapour  can  never  attain.  It  is 
always  near  the  margin  of  the  ice  that 
these  appearances  of  land  are  most  re- 
markable and  most  deceptive.  It  proved 
a  useful  lesson  to  some  of  our  new  hands, 
who  would  not  be  persuaded  it  was  not 
land  until  we  had  actually  passed  over 
the  place  of  their  baseless  mountains." 

Steering  boldly  but  cautiously  through 
huge  masses  of  ice,  and  experiencing  at- 
tendant fog  and  sunshine,  they  at  length 
espied  real  land,  in  the  shape  of  two  mag- 
nificent ice-capped  mountains,  each  exceed- 
ing seven  thousand  feet  in  height,  with 
glaciers  filling  the  intervening  valleys.  On 
dry  land  near  these  mountains,  after  many 
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struggles,  Sir  James  Boss  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hoisting  the  British  flag,  at  a 
distance  of  about  thirteen  hundred  miles 
from  the  South  Pole,  and  eighteen  hundred 
due  south  of  New  Zealand.  Victoria  Land 
was  a  proper  name  to  give  to  the  newly- 
discovered  region.  Farther  inland  other 
magnificent  ice-covered  mountains  could 
be  seen,  soaring  to  a  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  feet,  far  exceeding  any- 
thing known  to  exist  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
When,  some  days  after  this,  the  ships 
reached  nearly  the  seventy- sixth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  Ross  felt  pretty  certain  that 
no  human  being  had  ever  before  been  so  near 
the  South  Pole  (then  just  about  a  thousand 
miles  distant),  and  there  was  great  re- 
joicing on  board  both  ships.  One  incident 
about  this  period  may  be  noticed  as  show- 
ing the  singular  turmoils  to  which  an  ice- 
laden  ocean  is  exposed.  Ross  suddenly 
noticed  an  island  where  none  had  been 
visible  two  or  three  hours  before ;  it  was 
about  a  hundred  feet  high,  and,  for  jthe 
most  part,  free  from  snow.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  remarked  that  a  large  iceberg, 
which  had  been  distinctly  seen,  had  ap- 
parently disappeared .  The  one  phenomen  on 
helped  to  explain  the  other :  the  iceberg 
had  turned  completely  over,  and  presented 
a  new  surface  covered  with  earth  and 
stones.  So  exactly  was  it  like  an  island 
that  it  was  only  on  landing  on  it  that  the 
truth  was  ascertained,  corroborated  by  a 
rolling  motion  which  the  iceberg  under- 
went for  some  time.  How  easily  may 
small  islands  appear  and  disappear  on 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  maps,  if  inferences  are 
too  hastily  drawn  ! 

Wonderful  it  was  to  see  a  raging  volcano 
in  such  a  region.  A  long  stretch  of  land 
was  seen  to  be  marked  by  two  magnificent 
mountains ;  one  of  which,  an  active  vol- 
cano, twelve  thousand  feet  high,  received 
the  name  of  Mount  Erebus;  while  the 
other,  an  extinct  volcano  of  somewhat  less 
height,  was  named  after  the  companion 
ship  Terror.  An  unmistakable  volcano 
was  Erebus.  On  one  particular  afternoon, 
"  Mount  Erebus  was  observed  to  emit 
smoke  and  flame  in  unusual  quantities, 
producing  a  most  grand  spectacle.  A 
volume  of  dense  smoke  was  projected  at 
each  successive  jet  with  great  force,  in  a 
vertical  column,  to  a  height  of  between 
fifteen "  hundred  and  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  mouth  of  the  crater;  when, 
condensing  first  at  its  upper  part,  it  des- 
cended in  mist  or  snow  and  gradually 
dispersed,   to    be    succeeded    by   another 


splendid  exhibition  of  the  same  kind  in 
about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  although 
the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  were 
by  no  means  regular.  The  diameter  of 
the  columns  of  smoke  was  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet,  as  near  as  we  could 
measure  it.  Whenever  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  a  bright  red  flame  that  filled  the 
mouth  of  the  crater  was  clearly  per- 
ceptible ;  and  some  of  the  officers  believed 
they  could  see  streams  of  lava  pouring 
down  its  sides  until  lost  beneath  the  snow, 
which  descended  from  a  few  hundred  feet 
below  the  crater,  and  projected  its  perpen- 
dicular icy  cliff  several  miles  into  the 
ocean."  Such  a  magnificent  combination 
of  volcanic  fire  and  endless  ice  probably 
never  before  met  human  eye,  for  Mount 
Hecla  in  Iceland  must  be  far  inferior  to  it. 

But  how  about  the  approach  to  the 
South  Pole  ?  When  the  two  mighty 
mountains  had  been  discovered,  all  on 
board  the  two  ships  hoped  that  the  icy 
obstacles  to  further  progress  were  such  as 
they  could  surmount  by  skill,  labour,  and 
perseverance.  This  hope  was  not  destined 
to  be  realised.  In  front  of  the  mainland, 
to  which  the  mountains  belonged,  could 
be  seen,  as  the  ships  approached,  a  white 
line  marking  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  ice, 
averaging  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
perfectly  flat  and  level  at  the  top,  and 
presenting  no  fissures  whatever.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment,  for  the  icy 
barrier  directly  faced  them  on  the  south, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  either  of 
penetrating  through  it  or  of  climbing  up 
upon  it.  Distant  mountains  could  be  seen 
over  and  beyond  the  barrier,  apparently  as 
far  south  as  the  seventy-ninth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  less  than  seven  hundred 
nautical  miles  from  the  Pole  ;  it  was  tan- 
talising, but  had  to  be  borne,  for  nothing 
but  a  balloon  could  have  surmounted  the 
barrier.  The  ships  turned  their  prows 
eastward,  following  the  line  of  this  gigantic 
ice  wall,  and  watching  for  an  opening  in  it. 
Fully  a  hundred  miles  were  thus  traversed, 
but  without  finding  gap  or  chasm.  As  there 
was  a  depth  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  of 
water  where  the  ships  coasted  along,  Ross 
inferred  that  the  great  icy  barrier  was  formed 
upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  that  its  outer  edge 
was  not  resting  on  the  ground. 

Ross  did  not  winter  in  that  remote  region ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  human  being 
ever  passed  a  winter  among  the  Antarctic 
ice.  Ross  spent  three  summers  in  his  ex- 
ploration, while  he  housed  his  ships  for  the 
intervening  winters,  either  at  Tasmania,  or 
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at  Falkland  Island.  A  curious  matter  men- 
tioned by  him  illustrates  the  meaning  of 
what's  o'clock  :  or,  rather,  what  deter- 
mines the  longitude,  which  itself  deter- 
mines what's  o'clock.  When  starting 
from  Tasmania  for  his  second  summer's 
exploration,  in  1841,  he  steered  east, 
touched  at  New  Zealand,  and  crossed  the 
hundred  and  eightieth  degree  of  longitude  : 
that  is,  the  longitude  farthest  removed  from 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  became 
necessary  to  lose  a  day  in  reckoning,  so  as 
to  make  the  date  correspond  with  that  in 
England,  on  moving  from  east  longitude 
to  west.  "We  had,  therefore,  two  Thurs- 
days and  two  twenty-fifth  days  of  Novem- 
ber in  succession ;  so  that,  after  crossing 
the  meridian,  andhavingmade the  alteration 
of  a  day,  instead  of  being  twelve  hours  in 
advance,  we  became  so  much  in  arrear  of 
the  time  in  England,  which  would  gradually 
diminish  as  we  pursued  our  easterly  course, 
until  on  our  return  we  should  find  them  in 
exact  accordance." 

The  greatest  point  of  difference  between 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  former  is  dotted  over 
with  numerous  islands,  peninsulas,  and 
isthmuses;  whereas  the  latter  is  exposed 
to  the  dash  of  a  vast  and  deep  ocean. 
Ross  experienced,  from  sweeping  currents 
and  winds,  more  than  ever  has  to  be  borne 
by  northern  explorers.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  becalmed  for  a  few  hours, 
the  dead  set  of  the  ocean  waves  drifted  the 
ships  towards  a  range  of  huge  icebergs, 
against  which  the  sea  broke  with  appalling 
violence.  "  Every  eye  was  transfixed  with 
the  tremendous  spectacle,  and  destruction 
appeared  inevitable."  The  ships  were  thus 
driven  on  for  eight  hours,  until  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  gigantic  icebergs,  when  a 
gentle  air  began  to  stir ;  the  ships  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  the  puff  of  wind,  which 
gradually  freshened  into  a  gale ;  and  before 
dark,  to  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  all  on 
board,  the  ships  emerged  from  their  peril, 
and  got  out  into  the  wide  ocean. 

Ross  had  good  means  of  knowing  how 
thoroughly  Wilkes  had  been  deceived  con- 
cerning the  appearance  of  land  at  a  par- 
ticular spot,  for  he  spent  three  days  in 
searching  for  land  which  Wilkes  had  laid 
down  on  a  chart ;  but  six  hundred  fathoms' 
depth  of  water  was  found,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  position  assigned  to  the  land  on  the 
chart.  Ross  arrived  at  an  opinion  that  the 
American  commander  had  been  deceived, 
either  by  ice-islands  or  fog-banks. 

We   need   not  go    into    much  further 


detail  concerning  this  expedition;  but  a 
few  words  may  be  quoted  to  show  what 
kind  of  weather  had  to  be  borne  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  Antarctic  summer, 
and  in  no  higher  latitude  than  sixty-six 
degrees.  For  nine  days  the  crews  were 
alternately  drifting,  hauling,  making  fast, 
mending  snapped  hawsers,  and  making 
efforts  to  stem  opposing  currents.  On 
the  tenth  day,  during  a  thick  fog,  a  gale 
came  on  from  the  north.  "  The  sea  quickly 
rose  to  a  fearful  height,  breaking  over  the 
loftiest  icebergs ;  we  were  unable  any  longer 
to  hold  our  ground,  but  were  driven  into 
the  heavy  pack  under  our  lee.  Soon  after 
midnight  our  ships  were  involved  in  an 
ocean  of  rolling  fragments  of  ice,  hard  as 
floating  blocks  of  granite,  which  were 
dashed  against  them  by  the  waves  with  so 
much  violence,  that  their  masts  quivered 
as  if  they  would  fall  at  every  successive 
blow ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  ships 
seemed  inevitable  from  the  tremendous 
shocks  they  received.  By  backing  and 
filling  the  sails,  we  endeavoured  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  larger  masses  ;  but  this 
was  not  always  possible.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  storm  the  rudder  of  the  Erebus 
was  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  no  longer 
of  any  use ;  and  about  the  same  time  I 
was  informed  by  signal  that  the  Terror's 
was  completely  destroyed,  and  nearly  torn 
away  from  the  stern-post.  Hour  passed 
away  after  hour  without  the  least  miti- 
gation of  these  awful  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  Indeed,  there 
seemed  to  be  but  little  probability  of  our 
ships  holding  together  much  longer,  so 
frequent  and  violent  were  the  shocks  they 
sustained.  The  loud  crashing  noise  of  the 
straining  and  working  of  the  timbers  and 
decks,  as  she  was  driven  against  some  of 
the  heavier  pieces,  which  all  the  activity 
and  exertions  of  our  people  could  not  pre- 
vent, was  sufficient  to  fill  the  stoutest 
heart — that  was  not  supported  by  trust 
in  Him  who  controls  all  events — with 
dismay." 

Whenever  the  gallant  commander  got 
south  of  sixty  degrees  or  so,  then  the 
battling  with  ice  began  again  and  again. 
He  once  touched,  as  we  have  said,  the 
seventy- eighth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  in 
all  probability  no  human  being  has  ever 
made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  South  Pole 
— less  by  three  or  four  hundred  miles  than 
the  approach  which  has  been  recently  made 
to  the  North  Pole. 

We  have  mentioned  the  names,  among 
early  explorers  of  the  mysterious  Southern 
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Ocean,  of  Juan  Fernandez,  Dirk  Gerritz, 
Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quiros,  Captain  Cook, 
Weddell,  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  Wilkes. 
We  might  also,  if  their  discoveries  had 
borne  much  fruit,  notice  more  fully  the 
expedition  of  Kerguelen,  who  discovered 
the  island  named  after  him  a  little  more 
than  a  century  ago ;  as  also  those  of 
Smith,  Powell,  Palmer,  and  Bellingshausen, 
fifty  to  sixty  years  ago,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  South  Shetland,  South  Orkney, 
Palmer's  Land,  and  Alexander  Land. 
Those  fitted  out  by  Messrs.  Enderby,  the 
liberal  and  energetic  promoters  of  whale 
and  seal  fishing  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
are  worthy  of  brief  record ;  for  two 
vessels,  placed  by  them  under  Captains 
Biscoe  and  Balleny,  sailed  into  regions 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Enderley 
Land,  Balleny  Island,  and  Sabrina  Land. 

Nothing  has  been  said  here  about  terres- 
trial magnetism,  magnetic  meridians,  &c, 
for  in  truth  that  is  a  great  scientific  subject 
in  itself.  But  we  may  just  remark  that  one 
object  of  Sir  James  Ross's  expedition  was, 
if  possible,  to  reach  the  South  Magnetic 
Pole — a  different  point  from  the  South 
Terrestrial  Pole.  The  great  icy  barrier 
prevented  the  realisation  of  that  hope.  A 
few  years  afterwards  Lieutenant  Moore, 
in  the  Pagoda,  set  off  to  make  magnetic 
observations  in  parts  of  the  Antarctic  circle 
that  had  not  been  visited ;  he  did  so,  and 
rendered  great  service  to  science,  but  did 
not  get  within  fourteen  hundred  miles  of 
the  tantalising  South  Pole. 

The  reader  will  remember  that,  two 
years  ago,  the  astronomers  of  the  whole 
world  were  greatly  interested  in  a  transit 
of  Venus ;  correct  observations  of  which 
would,  it  was  believed,  afford  data  for 
calculating  the  true  distance  of  the  Sun 
from  Venus,  from  the  Earth,  and  from  all 
the  other  planets.  It  was  desirable  to 
make  the  observations  at  many  different 
spots,  widely  separated  both  in  latitude 
and  in  longitude ;  and  one  of  the  spots 
selected  was  Kerguelen's  Island,  already 
mentioned,  situated  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Australia,  but  farther 
south  than  either.  Astronomers  from 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
landed  on  the  island,  and  did  good  work 
there,  but  (and  this  is  the  reason  why  we 
mention  the  matter  here)  the  roughness 
of  the  climate  was  a  great  trial  to  them. 
Although  farther  from  the  South  Pole 
than  any  part  of  England  is  from  the 
North  Pole,  the  weather  was  nearly  always 
stormy,  and  the  temperature  verging  on 


the  freezing-point,  even  in  the  summer  of 
that  hemisphere. 

Astronomers  are  considering  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  Southern  Ocean  again  five 
years  hence,  when  another  transit  of 
Venus  will  take  place,  and  when  still 
more  advantage  is  expected  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  station  as  near  the 
Antarctic  Pole  as  possible.  In  order  to 
give  these  hard-working  astronomers  fair 
play,  it  would  be  no  more  than  right  to 
send  out  an  expedition  a  year  or  two  in 
advance,  to  accumulate  as  many  useful 
geographical  facts  as  might  be  attainable ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that,  in  so  doing, 
Sir  James  Ross's  seventy-eighth  degree  of 
latitude  might  be  overpassed,  especially  as 
they  might  now  have,  what  Ross  had  not, 
steam  power  wherewith  to  contend  alike 
against  calms  and  adverse  winds. 

What  we  know  of  the  South  Pole,  then, 
is  simply  this — that  nobody  has  got  within 
seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  of  it;  that 
icy  barriers  are  met  with  quite  eclipsing 
anything  known  in  the  North  Frigid  Zone ; 
that  mountains  have  been  seen  (one 
shooting  forth  volcanic  flames)  loftier 
than  any  discovered  by  our  northern  ex- 
plorers ;  that  all  the  land  is  covered  with 
snow  at  all  seasons  ;  that  no  human  being 
has  been  met  with  beyond  fifty-six  degrees 
of  latitude;  that  no  vegetable  growth, 
except  lichens,  has  been  seen  beyond  fifty- 
eight  degrees  of  latitude  ;  and  that  no 
land  quadruped  is  known  to  exist  beyond 
sixty-six  degrees  of  latitude. 

THE  POOR  GENTLEWOMEN  OF 

ST.  CLEMENT'S. 

IN   SIX   PARTS.      TART   I. 

"  Where  do  you  want  to  be  set  down, 
my  rosebud  ?  "  said  the  driver  of  the  mail- 
coach  to  me,  one  cold,  wet  September 
evening  ever  so  many  years  ago — more 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  tell  you. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  want  to  be  put 
down  at  the  Endowment.  My  aunt  is  one 
of  the  ladies  there,"  I  said,  in  answer  to 
the  driver,  just  behind  whom  I  was  sitting. 
The  morning  had  been  warm  and  beautiful 
when  I  started  from  home  ;  and  my  father 
had  taken  an  outside  place  for  me,  think- 
ing, doubtless,  that  the  fine  weather  would 
last  all  day.  Motives  of  economy  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter  as  well. 

Oh  !  that  ride  on  the  top  of  the  coach  ! 
How  it  lives  in  my  memory  to  this  day  !  I 
had  never  been  so  far  from  the  home-nest 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


[Conducted  by 


before,  and  there  was  a  sweet,  new  sense 
of  independence  and  freedom  about  the 
affair  that  had  for  me  an  unspeakable 
charm.  I  was  old  enough  to  know  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  fairies  or  giants 
to  be  met  with ;  no  knights  armed  cap-a- 
pie,  with  lance  in  rest ;  not  even  a  dear, 
delightful  brigand,  with  a  sugar-loaf  hat 
and  plumes  ;  but,  for  all  that,  this  journey 
by  coach  had  about  it  a  flavour  of  romance 
and  adventure  that  was  very  delightful. 

But  with  the  setting  in  of  the  rain, 
and  the  coming  on  of  evening,  some  of 
the  romance  had  inevitably  worn  itself 
away.  I  was  cold,  wet,  and  weary,  by 
this  time,  and  kept  on  looking  out  for  the 
distant  lights  of  St.  Clement's,  for  fully  an 
hour  before  we  got  there.  But  there  we 
were  at  last ;  and  presently  the  guard 
blew  a  flourish  on  his  horn,  and,  next 
minute,  the  driver  pulled  up  his  four 
steaming  horses  in  front  of  an  ancient 
gateway,  that  loomed  ghost-like  through 
the  darkness,  and,  looking  down  from  my 
eyrie,  I  was  aware  of  my  aunt  Marchbank's 
standing  on  the  wet  paving-stones — a 
lantern  in  her  hand,  pattens  on  her  feet, 
and  her  head  muffled  up  in  something 
black.  The  stalwart  guard  handed  me 
down  as  though  I  were  a  box  or  a  parcel, 
and  touched  his  hat  for  my  aunt's  gra- 
tuity. Next  moment  the  coach  went  flashing 
on  its  way,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  a 
friend. 

"  Goodness  gracious,  child,  how  you 
have  grown !  "  exclaimed  my  aunt  as  she 
took  a  rapid  survey  of  me  with  the  aid  of 
the  lantern.  Then  she  gave  me  two  hearty 
kisses  and  a  little  push.  "  But,  come 
along  into  the  house,  for  you  must  be  wet 
through,  and  be  sure  you  wipe  your  feet 
well  on  the  outside  mat.  I  think  your 
father  might  have  found  you  an  inside 
place ;  but  he  always  was  a  man  to  take 
two  looks  at  a  sixpence." 

Such  was  my  introduction  to  St. 
Clement's  and  the  Endowment.  I  have 
forgotten  many  things  in  my  life  since 
that  time,  but  every  incident,  connected 
with  that  first  night  at  my  aunt's,  is 
still  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  ever  it 
was. 

That  first  visit  was  but  the  precursor  of 
many  others.  In  fact,  as  long  as  my  aunt 
lived,  a  year  never  passed  without  my 
paying  her  one  or  two  visits,  sometimes 
staying  with  her  for  two  months  at  a 
time ;  so  that  I  came,  at  last,  to  know  the 
place  and  its  inmates  almost  as  well  as  I 
knew  my  own  home,  and  to  feel  that  I  had 


not  one  aunt  only,  but  half-a-dozen  to  wel- 
come me  as  often  as  I  chose  to  go  there. 

St.  Clement's,  in  those  days,  was  a  quiet, 
dull  little  town  of  some  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  was  one  of  those  towns 
that  never  seem  to  grow  any  bigger. 
Judging  from  what  I  know  of  it,  I  should 
say  that  it  must  have  had  exactly  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  that  it  will  have  exactly  the  same 
number  a  hundred  years  hence.  Except 
when  some  middle-aged  manufacturer  or 
tradesman  retired  to  end  his  days  in  some 
villa  of  his  own,  no  new  houses  were  ever 
built,  and  yet  there  hardly  ever  seemed 
to  be  any  nouses  in  want  of  tenants.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  the  rule,  for 
the  younger  members  of  a  family  to  go 
out  into  the  world,  and  fight  for  their 
bread  elsewhere.  Such,  at  least,  must  have 
been  the  case  as  regards  the  young  men, 
for  young  men  were  very  scarce  in  St. 
Clement's — scarce,  that  is,  if  you  con- 
sider that  the  marriageable  young  women 
outnumbered  them  by  three  or  four  to 
one.  This  was  probably  one  reason  why 
marriages  seemed  such  rare  events  in  St. 
Clement's.  Perhaps  another  reason  was 
that  those  young  men  who  did  want  wives 
had  so  many  ladies  to  choose  from  that  they 
could  not  in  all  cases  make  up  their  minds 
which  one  to  select,  but  now  and  then 
brought  home  a  bride  from  some  neighbour- 
ing town,  or  else  kept  on  shilly-shallying 
so  long,  that  at  last  they  grew  too  timid  to 
make  the  plunge  at  all,  and  preferred  to 
wither  slowly  into  splenetic  old  bachelors. 

In  its  small  way  St.  Clement's  might  be 
termed  a  manufacturing  town.  It  did 
something  in  carpets,  and  more  in  "waist- 
coatings,"  and  could,  besides,  boast  of  two 
or  three  large  dyeing  establishments.  But 
for  all  that  there  was,  at  the  time  I  first 
knew  it,  an  old-world  aristocratic  flavour 
about  the  little  place.  A  considerable 
number  of  county  families  of  more  or  less 
pretension  lived  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  were  at  least  a  dozen 
offshoots  or  scions  of  such  families,  who 
thought  it  no  derogation  from  their  dignity 
to  reside  in  the  town  itself.  Some  of  these 
resident  gentry  kept  their  own  carriages, 
others  among  them  could  only  afford  to 
hire  the  best  sedan  now  and  again  from 
the  King's  Arms,  but,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  they  took  care  never  to  soil  their 
hands  with  trade  of  any  kind.  At  a  time 
when  railways  were  not,  and  when  people 
stayed  at  home  far  more  than  they  do 
nowadays,  the  little  town  was  necessarily 
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looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  common  focus  or 
meetiDg-place  for  all  the  "  good  "  families 
of  the  neighbourhood.  On  market-days 
the  gentlemen  would  drive  in  in  their 
gigs  or  dog-carts  to  meet  their  friends, 
talk  over  affairs  agricultural  and  bucolic, 
and  retail  the  latest  news.  Some  of  them 
would  occasionally  sit  down  at  the  farmers' 
ordinary,  but  for  such  as  preferred  it,  there 
was  always  a  private  luncheon  laid  out  in 
the  back  parlour  of  the  King's  Arms.  On 
fine  afternoons  the  ladies  would  drive  in 
to  do  their  shopping,  or  to  call  on  their 
friends;  and  all  through  the  winter 
months  there  would  be  sundry  junketings 
among  the  town  gentry  —  card  -  parties, 
birthday-parties,  and  what  not,  so  that, 
really,  we  were  by  no  means  so  dull  as 
many  people  might  have  imagined  us  to 
be. 

But  the  quarterly  assemblies  were  our 
greatest  affairs  of  state  and  ceremony. 
They  were  kept  very  exclusive,  and  it  was 
quite  a  rare  thing  for  anyone  connected 
with  trade  or  commerce  to  receive  an 
invitation  from  the  Lady  Patronesses.  On 
such  evenings  the  town  was  alive  with 
carriages,  and  sedans,  and  powdered  foot- 
men, so  that  even  we  of  the  Endowment 
could  not  help  feeling  slightly  dissipated, 
and  generally  sat  up  an  hour  later  than 
usual.  On  one  occasion  I  remember  that 
my  aunt  and  another  lady  from  the  Endow- 
ment, after  putting  on  their  oldest  bonnets 
and  veils,  stole  out  as  far  as  the  doors 
of  the  assembly  rooms,  and  there  waited 
among  the  crowd,  in  order  to  watch  the 
ladies  as  they  got  out  of  their  carriages 
and  sedans,  and  crossed  the  strip  of  pave- 
ment leading  to  the  rooms,  which  on  such 
occasions  was  always  covered  with  scarlet 
cloth.  I  recollect  that  my  aunt  was 
greatly  perturbed  lest  this  little  escapade 
should  reach  the  ears  of  Miss  Whincop, 
whose  notions  in  such  matters  were  most 
rigid.  After  these  grand  gatherings  we 
always  looked  out  for  an  early  copy  of  the 
following  Saturday's  newspaper,  where  a 
list  of  the  names  was  always  given.  It 
was  a  poor  assembly  at  which  there  were 
not  at  least  a  couple  of  lords,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  half-a-dozen 
honourables  and  baronets. 

About  half-way  down  the  main  street 
of  the  little  town  stood  an  ancient  gateway, 
above  which  was  placed  a  shield,  con- 
taining the  Lewthwaite  arms  and  the 
date,  1616.  Through  this  gateway  access 
was  obtained  to  the  Endowment.  What 
the  Endowment  in  question  was,  I  cannot 


do  better  than  explain  in  the  founder's 
own  words.  Above  the  gateway,  on  its 
inner  side,  was  a  Latin  inscription,  which 
had  evidently  been  renewed  from  time  to 
time.  One  day  I  persuaded  the  master  to 
turn  it  into  English  for  me.  He  wrote 
his  translation  down,  and  here  it  is : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest.  Dame 
Dorothy  Lewthwaite's  Endowment : 

"  Being  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  eight 
decayed  gentlewomen  of  reputable  family 
and  unblemished  lives,  who  having  arrived 
at  the  mature  age  of  fifty  years,  without 
having  taken  upon  themselves  the  yoke 
and  burthen  of  matrimony,  and  being 
blest  with  but  scant  measure  of  this  world's 
gear,  may  within  these  walls  find  a  shelter 
and  a  refuge  for  the  remnant  of  their 
days,  and  be  enabled  in  due  peace  and 
quiet  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  life 
that  is  to  come. 

"  The  year  of  our  Lord  1616." 

The  shelter  thus  provided  for  eight 
decayed  gentlewomen,  as  set  forth  in  the 
words  of  the  founder,  consisted  of  a 
similar  number  of  cottages.  Each  cottage 
contained  three  small  rooms,  all  of  which 
were  on  the  ground-floor.  They  were 
semi-detached,  each  two  cottages  forming 
a  corner  of  a  small  square,  with  garden- 
ground  between,  that  was  reached  from 
the  street  through  the  gateway  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  Over  this 
gateway  the  master  lived,  and  the  doors 
were  supposed  to  be  locked  at  a  certain 
hour  every  night,  after  which  no  one 
could  either  come  in  or  go  out  with- 
out the  master's  permission.  But  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  this  portion  of  the 
rules  was  but  loosely  carried  out,  while  in 
case  of  difficulty  the  keys  themselves  could 
always  be  got  at  by  putting  your  hand 
through  the  scullery  window. 

The  walls  of  these  cottages  were  at 
least  a  yard  in  thickness,  while  the  slates 
with  which  they  were  roofed  would  have  de- 
fied a  hurricane.  They  had  small  diamond- 
paned  windows,  each  of  which  opened  with 
a  casement,  and  broad,  low  window-seats, 
which  made  a  delightful  lounge  on  summer 
evenings.  The  ceilings  were  low  and  the 
chimneys  wide;  the  doors  were  of  solid 
oak,  and  each  of  them  was  fastened  with 
a  bolt  big  enough  for  a  banker's  strong- 
room. They  were,  in  fact,  the  veritable 
cottages  that  had  been  built  by  good 
Dame  Dorothy's  directions;  all  those 
years  had  they  lasted,  and  they  would 
have  lasted  as  long  again.  I  understand 
that,  since*  my  last  visit  to  St.  Clement's, 
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they  have  heen  pulled  down,  and  new 
cottages  erected  in  their  place.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  cold,  damp,  and  incon- 
venient. Nobody  ever  complained  about 
them  in  my  hearing.  I  learned  to  love 
them  very  dearly,  and  somehow  I  don't 
seem  to  care  to  visit  the  place  that  knows 
them  no  more. 

On  entering  through  the  gateway  from 
the  street,  you  found  yourself  in  a  yard  of 
considerable  size,  paved  with  small  round 
stones ;  all  the  streets  in  St.  Clement's 
were  paved  with  the  same  kind  of  sea-side 
pebble,  and  very  trying  they  were  to  the 
feet  of  strangers  accustomed  to  the  flag- 
stones of  larger  towns.  As  already  ex- 
plained, each  corner  of  this  yard  was 
occupied  by  a  pair  of  cottages  with 
garden-ground  between  them,  the  gardens 
being  divided  from  the  central  yard  by  a 
low  wall  that  was  overgrown  with  lichens 
and  various  coloured  mosses.  In  the  middle 
of  the  yard  stood  a  pump,  with  a  stone 
trough  from  which  the  ladies  obtained  their 
water.  It  was  not  a  very  elegant  object 
to  look  at,  but  it  was,  at  least,  suggestive 
of  coolness  during  the  hot  summer  days ; 
and  the  water  drawn  from  it  was  the 
coldest  I  ever  drank.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  yard  was  a  block  of  buildings 
crowned  by  a  small  steeple,  and  with  a 
large  sun-dial  over  its  doorway.  Here  was 
the  library,  and  here  was  the  trustees'- 
room,  used  once  a  quarter.  Under  these 
was  a  long  low-ceilinged  room,  where 
prayers  were  said  by  the  master  every 
Sunday  morning  and  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Up  to  within  about  a  dozen  years 
of  my  first  visit,  prayers  had  been  said  by 
the  master  every  week-day  afternoon,  in 
accordance  with  Dame  Dorothy's  instruc- 
tions, as  expressed  in  her  will.  But  the 
prayers  were  so  often  said  to  empty  benches, 
especially  during  the  winter  months  ;  and 
the  ladies  complained  so  bitterly  of  the 
hard  seats,  and  the  draughts,  and  the  cold 
stone  floor,  and  of  the  pains  and  aches 
which  they  contracted  through  going  there, 
that  the  trustees,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers,  at  length  decided  to  commute  the 
number  of  week-day  services  from  six  to 
one.  On  Sunday  mornings,  especially  when 
the  weather  was  bad,  several  of  the  near- 
at-hand  families  would  come  in  to  hear 
prayers,  so  that  the  room  would  be  quite 
crowded.  This  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  fashions  next  day  with 
more  than  usual  gusto,  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  always  arrived  being,  that  the 
fashions  of  the  day  were  in  no  Vise  to  be 


compared,  in  elegance  and  variety,  with 
those  of  thirty  years  before. 

It  seems  to  me  that  never  anywhere 
else  have  I  seen  such  sweet  old-fashioned 
gardens  as  those  which  pertained  to  Dame 
Dorothy's  Endowment.  Beyond  a  few  pot- 
herbs— thyme,  marjoram,  parsley,  mari- 
golds, and  such  like,  and  a  little  mustard- 
and-cress,  they  grew  scarcely  anything  but 
flowers.  But  such  flowers  !  From  April 
till  September  the  little  paved  square  was 
a  perfect  paradise  of  sweet  smells.  Those 
huge  white  rose-trees,  those  clove  pinks, 
those  sweet-williams,  and  twenty  other 
fragrant  darlings,  can  I  ever  forget  them  ? 

Matthew  Kemp  was  the  name  of  the 
old  gardener  who  used  to  look  after  these 
"posies,"  as  he  called  them,  for  the  gen- 
tlewomen of  the  Endowment.  He  was 
paid  by  subscription — each  lady  con- 
tributing a  share.  Sometimes  he  came 
one  day  a  week ;  sometimes,  two  days ; 
occasionally,  he  got  drunk,  and  did  not 
come  at  all.  He  was  a  cross-grained, 
rheumatic  old  fellow,  who  could  not  bear 
to  be  interfered  with.  The  slightest  sug- 
gestion that  did  not  emanate  from  himself 
served  to  put  him  out  of  temper  for  the 
whole  day ;  and,  as  all  the  ladies  stood  a 
little  in  awe  of  him,  he  had  pretty  much 
his  own  way  with  the  gardens.  Even 
Miss  Whincop,  when  she  wanted  to  carry 
a  point  of  her  own,  would  condescend  to 
conciliation  in  the  shape  of  a  pint  of  strong 
ale  for  the  old  fellow.  But  even  bribery 
would  not  always  answer  with  Matty  ;  for 
I  once  actually  heard  him  bid  Miss  Whincop 
go  back  indoors,  and  not  "  fash  "  him  with 
any  of  her  silly  notions ;  and  that,  too,  while 
he  was  holding  in  one  hand  the  jug  of  ale 
which  she  had  just  sent  out  to  him.  Still 
there  must  have  been  a  sunny  corner  some- 
where in  the  old  fellow's  heart — or  how  else 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  grow 
such  lovely  flowers  ? 

When  I  first  went  to  the  Endowment, 
and  for  four  or  five  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Drysdale  was  the  master.  He  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age ;  tall,  thin,  and 
upright ;  and,  as  I  remember  him,  he  had  a 
keen  shrewd  face  and  a  very  large  aquiline 
nose.  He  dressed  after  a  fashion  that  was 
becoming  a  little  antiquated,  even  when  I 
was  a  girl.  That  is  to  say,  he  wore  knee- 
breeches,  black-silk  stockings,  and  buckles 
in  his  shoes.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  twenty 
years  previously,  he  had  worn  a  queue. 
As  it  was,  he  wore  an  ample  cravat  of  soft 
white  muslin,  such  as  I  have  seen  in 
some  portraits  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
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a  frilled  shirt  of  snowy  whiteness,  only, 
five  days  out  of  six,  the  frill  would 
he  copiously  sprinkled  with  snuff  ;  but, 
then,  nearly  every  gentleman  took  snuff 
in  those  days,  and  many  ladies  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  When  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Headlam  drove  into  St.  Cle- 
ment's, she  nearly  always  stopped  at 
Jedediah  Brown's  shop  for  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  his  best  rappee.  Her  ladyship 
declared  that  it  was  better  than  any  she 
could  get  from  London. 

Mr.  Drysdale  was  a  gentleman  born, 
and  a  winter  never  passed  without  his 
receiving,  at  least,  one  invitation  to  a 
quarterly  assembly;  so  that  the  gentle- 
women were  all  rather  proud  of  him.  And 
when,  one  year,  we  read  in  the  Chronicle 
how  he  had  danced  in  the  opening  quadrille, 
with  Lady  Twyford  for  his  vis-a-vis,  you 
may  be  sure  that  we  did  not  forget  to  give 
due  prominence  to  the  fact  when  next  we 
corresponded  with  our  friends. 

In  summer,  Mr.  Drysdale  spent  most  of 
his  evenings  with  his  rod  and  line.  In 
winter,  he  was  in  great  request  at  the 
houses  of  his  friends  as  a  capital  whist- 
player.  But,  winter  and  summer,  he  always 
finished  his  evenings  with  half  an  hour  of 
slippered  ease  by  his  own  kitchen-fire — 
not  his  parlour-fire,  if  you  please.  There, 
slowly  puffing  at  his  long  clay  pipe,  and 
with  hi  8  tankard  of  warm  ale  at  his  elbow — 
"hotted  ale,"  it  was  locally  called,  and  was 
compounded  with  nutmeg,  ginger,  a  little 
moist  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  lemon-peel — he 
would  listen  with  an  amused  smile  while 
Peggy,  his  old  housekeeper,  retailed  to  him 
all  the  simple  events  and  gossip  of  the  day  ; 
so  that  if  Miss  Whincop's  tabby  were  ill,  or 
Miss  Anstruther's  canary  had  refused  its 
seed,  the  master  always  knew  of  it  before 
he  went  to  bed. 

The  duties  of  the  master  of  the  Endow- 
ment were  not  very  onerous  ones ;  neither, 
I  daresay,  was  his  salary  very  large  ;  so  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  Mr.  Drysdale  fill- 
ing up  his  time  by  acting  as  under-master 
of  the  St.  Clement's  Grammar  School — of 
itself  an  old  foundation,  and  one  that  had 
been  the  foster-mother  of  several  distin- 
guished scholars. 

One  of  the  master's  most  important  duties 
in  connection  with  the  Endowment  was 
this — on  the  afternoon  of  every  fourth 
Friday  he  went  round  from  cottage  to 
cottage,  and  left  with  the  inmate  of  each 
the  sum  of  forty  silver  shillings  in  current 
coin  of  the  realm — such  being  the  stipend, 
as  devised  by  the  will  of  Dame  Dorothy, 


that  was  to  be  paid  to  each  gentlewoman 
who  had  become  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
her  endowment.  The  master  was  always 
received  in  state  on  these  important  occa- 
sions, each  lady  wearing  her  best  gown 
and  best  cap,  and  having  a  decanter  of 
cowslip  or  ginger-wine  and  a  dish  of 
sugared  biscuits  on  the  table  beside  her. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  point  of  etiquette 
that  the  master  should  at  least  sip  one 
glass  of  wine  and  nibble  one  sweet  biscuit, 
while  chatting  for  five  minutes  with  each 
lady  on  any  indifferent  topics  of  the  day. 
There  would  be  no  allusion,  on  either  side, 
to  such  a  vulgar  thing  as  money;  but 
after  the  master  had  taken  his  leave, 
there  would  be  found  on  the  table,  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper,  a  tiny  packet, 
the  contents  of  which  were  patent  to  all 
concerned. 


LEARNING  TO  COOK  WITH  THE 
POOR. 

IN    FIVE    PARTS.       PART   IV.      WITH   A 
CHARWOMAN. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  the  dish, 
melts  and  skirts  ?  And  do  you  ever  have 
it?" 

"  Yes ;  that  I  do.  I  make  my  dinner 
of  them,  now  and  then ;  and  very  good 
they  are.  I  should  fry  them  in  my  frying- 
pan  ;  or  put  them  in  my  little  dutch-oven ; 
or,  maybe,  I  should  make  them  into  a 
stew.  It's  very  good,  either  way.  And 
you  pay  twopence  halfpenny  for  one ;  or, 
if  you  go  to  the  slaughter-house,  they'll 
let  you  have  three  for  sixpence." 

"  Then  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  send 
for  a  melt  and  a  skirt  at  once  ?  " 

The  proposition  was  agreed  to  instantly ; 
was  acted  upon  immediately ;  and  a  mes- 
senger despatched.  Alas,  there  was  dis- 
appointment !  The  butchers  were  melt-less, 
skirt-less ;  the  butchers  had  no  chance  of 
being  anything  but  melt-less,  skirt-less,  all 
the  day  through. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  came  as  conso- 
lation. "  If  you  know  what  liver  is,  it's 
much  the  same  as  what  melts  and  skirts  is. 
It's  a  inside.  And  I've  thought  of  another 
way  to  cook  it,  I  forgot  just  now.  Least- 
ways, to  cook  bullock's  melt ;  which  costs 
fourpence.  You  just  get  herbs,  and  chop 
them  up  ;  then  you  lay  your  herbs  on  your 
melt,  and  you  roll  it  round  and  round,  and 
round  and  round,  and  you  tie  it.  Which  is 
very  good  baked ;  or  very  good  boiled ; 
or  which  you  can  fry.     Either." 

The  speaker  was  a  poor  little  old  char- 
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woman;  charred  enough,  poor  soul,  with 
nearly  seventy  years  of  toil ;  wrinkled 
and  shaky ;  a  widow,  of  course.  Her 
abode  was  a  poor  little  back  parlour,  in  a 
poor  little  back  street;  a  one- windowed 
little  dwelling,  looking  on  to  ladders  and 
clothes-lines,  and  hung  rags  and  broom- 
sticks, with  a  dismal  back-view  of  other 
back  parlours  not  many  arms'-lengths  away. 
It  was  a  gloomy,  close,  little  residence ; 
with  drab  paper  and  drab  paint ;  with 
bed  occupying  the  most  of  it ;  with  all 
of  its  owner's  possessions  obliged  to  be 
enclosed  in  its  four  walls.  As  for  her 
stove,  the  locus  for  the  chemistry  she  was 
to  perform,  to  make  food  nourishing  for 
her  poor  old  body,  let  Parisina  say  what 
she  thought  about  it. 

"  Dear  me !  "  she  cried,  "  you  cannot 
cook  anything  there,  surely !  A  little 
semicircular,  low- set  thing,  like  a  stove 
in  a  modern,  fashionable,  little  breakfast- 
room  ;  down  there  within  an  inch  or  two 
of  the  hearth,  and  with  not  a  bit  of  hob 
at  all !  What  can  make  landlords  and 
builders  so  thoughtless  and  so  absurd  ?  " 

But  the  old  charwoman  was  accustomed 
to  finding  things  badly  supplied,  and  badly 
planned  and  fitted.  Nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  making  do,  and  of  doing 
without,  had  drilled  her  into  tolerable  ex- 
pertness  ;  and  she  was  quite  hopeful. 

"  Well,  I  manage  to  manage,"  she  said, 
"and  I  get  on.  It  isn't  much  an  old 
woman  like  me  wants,  and  I  contrive. 
Now  yesterday,  as  was  Sunday,  I  had  a 
bit  of  bacon  fried  for  dinner ;  it  were  half- 
a-pound  ;  and  I  had  two  eggs.  I  didn't 
need  to  have  fried  so  much,  only  then  I 
had  a  little  bit  ready  for  my  sapper,  which 
my  fire  would  have  been  out  at  night  when 
I  come  home.  And  there  were  some  left 
for  to-day,  too,  which  I  warmed  up,  and 
which  I've  just  had,  with  a  penn'orth  of 
turnip-tops,  to  make  a  change,  boiled." 

To  make  a  change ;  boiled !  The  be- 
ginning being  half-a-pound  of  bacon  and 
two  eggs  for  three  meals ;  the  end  a 
penn'orth  of  vegetable  to  give  the  three 
variety !  • 

"You  were  a  wondering  how  I  man- 
aged the  frying-pan,"  the  poor  old  soul 
went  on.  "Well,  I  do  manage.  And  a 
saucepan,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that ;  for 
my  bit  of  stew,  or  my  bit  of  greens,  or 
my  pound  of  potatoes.  But  it  isn't  much 
else  as  I  can  do,  I  must  say.  For  to  roast, 
you  can't;  to  put  on  the  gridiron  to 
broil,  you  can't,  no  way,  there's  nowhere 
to  rest  it ;  and  to  bake,  why,  of  course,  you 


must  send  out  to  the  bake'us.  Ah !  " — and 
the  quivering  old  head  quivered  a  little 
more — "  there's  a  deal  more  to  think  of  in 
cooking,  than  how  to  cook  it !  There's 
where  you  are,  and  where  you're  going, 
and  what  time  you'll  be  home,  and  what'll 
become  of  your  fire  when  you're  gone  ! 
Now,  think  of  Sundays.  I'm  bound  to 
have  my  frying-pan  to  give  me  my  dinner 
then.  For  I  mii3t  get  to  my  church  pretty 
soon  after  my  breakfast,  to  light  my  fires ; 
and  then  I've  got  to  put  down  my  cushions, 
and  unroll  my  mats,  and  set  straight  my 
hassocks,  and  dust  my  desks,  and  lay  out 
my  books — for  some  of  my  ladies  is  that 
partick'ler,  if  they  don't  find  their  own 
books  in  their  own  seats,  you  don't  know ! 
— and  when  I  come  in  for  my  bit  of  dinner 
between  the  services,  my  fire  is  out,  as  you 
may  suppose ;  and  I  must  light  it,  and  I 
must  fry,  because  that's  the  quickest !  " 

"  Will  it  be  too  much  trouble  for  you  to 
do  a  little  cooking  now,  to  show  how  you 
manage  with  your  grate  ? "  suggested 
Parisina  at  this  point. 

The  wrinkled  old  face  broke  into  a 
radiance  of  smiles.  "  Well  to  be  sure  !  " 
was  their  vocal  accompaniment.  "Did 
ever  anybody  hear  ?  " 

The  smiles  went  round ;  but  in  the  end 
the  old  lady's  were  taken  as  acceptance, 
and  a  question  followed  :  "  Say  then, 
please,  what  you  would  best  like  to  cook  ? 
What  haven't  you  had  lately,  and  would 
take  your  fancy  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  coquetting,  naturally  ; 
and  a  little  pause. 

"  Shall  it  be  a  small  piece  of  veal  ?  " 

"Well,  no,"  said  the  old  lady,  encouraged 
to  say  exactly  what  she  thought.  "  And 
I'll  tell  you  for  why.  I've  got  a  bit  of 
cold  veal,  here,  see,"  and  it  was  displayed  ; 
genuine  bone-end  and  "  scrap  "  as  it  was ; 
taken  out  of  the  handy  cupboard.  For, 
of  course,  the  charwoman's  pantry  was 
part  of  her  sleeping-room ;  of  course  the 
sight  and  the  smell  of  her  coming  meal 
of  veal  would  regale  her  every  time  she 
opened  her  cup-board  door.  "  It  were  give 
to  me  this  morning  where  I  do  a  bit  of 
work,  and  I  thought  to  stew  it  up  with  a 
bit  of  potato  to-morrow  for  my  dinner." 

"  All  right.  Then  something  else. 
Sausages  ?  " 

This  did  not  seem  quite  tho  thing  either, 
and  another  suggestion  was  substituted. 

"Fish?  But  not  if  you  don't  like, 
mind  !  " 

"Well,  not  fish  then,  neither;  since  I  may 
say  it.     And  I'll  tell  you  for  why,  again. 
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I  don't  mostly  have  a  dinner  on  a  Satur- 
day."— How  all  the  poor  souls'  experiences 
coincided  ! — "  I  just  mostly  have  a  hit  of 
something  with  my  tea ;  and  last  Saturday 
I  had  a  smoked  haddock ;  which  I  give 
twopence  halfpenny  for  it ;  and  I've  even 
got  a  taste  of  it  left  now,  see." 

Application  to  the  cupboard  again,  and 
a  second  most  shrivelled  "  scrap  "  ex- 
hibited. 

"  All  right.  Then  rump-steak  ?  mutton- 
chop  ?  " 

Mutton-chop  was  the  choice,  and,  after 
a  rapid  passage  to  the  butcher's  and  back 
again,  was  duly  produced.  The  smallest 
preparation  was  wanted  for  the  cooking, 
then ;  no  mystery,  no  elaborate  para- 
phernalia. The  old  charwoman  stooped 
down  to  her  cupboard ;  fumbled  a  bit  upon 
the  floor  of  it ;  then  looked  up,  ready. 

"  I  must  use  my  big  frying-pan,"  was 
her  sole  overture  or  prelude.  "  I've  lent 
my  little  'un  to  one  of  my  fellow-lodgers 
upstairs,  and  she  ain't  done  with  it,  I  sup- 
pose, as  she  ain't  brought  it  back.  You 
see,"  she  added,  "we  must  lend  to  one 
another,  poor  people  like  us.  For  when 
one  of  us  has  got  what  another  one  wants, 
it  would  be  rayther  unneighbourly  to  re- 
fuse, wouldn't  it  ?  Although  it  do  git  a  bit 
troublesome  at  times,  I  must  say." 

The  little  touch  brought  in  a  sad-sweet 
recollection.  Was  there  not  once  a  much 
poverty-burdened  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who 
was  thus  beset  by  fellow-lodgers,  and  who 
good-humouredly  had  to  lend  ? 

"  You  see,"  proceeded  the  old  woman, 
"  you  just  take  your  chop,  and  put  it  in 
your  pan ;  and  then  you  just  lay  your  pan 
the  best  it'll  go.  It's  as  easy  as  easy  ;  as 
plain  as  plain.  There  now ;  that's  how 
you  put  it ;  and  except  for  a  turn  now  and 
then,  which  you'll  see  I'll  be  sure  to  give, 
there's  nothing  more.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  it'll  be  done." 

In  a  quarter  of  a  week,  one  would  have 
thought,  looking  at  the  small  handful  of 
black  coal,  alight  only  at  the  side  the  old 
woman  had  put  her  pan,  and  alight  there 
only  in  very  sulky,  sluggish  fashion.  But  to 
see  how  the  thing  could  be  done  as  the  thing 
was,  was  the  point;  not  to  perceive  how 
much  better  it  might  be,  if  things  were 
different. 

"  Then  you  don't  put  any  dripping  in 
your  pan  ?  Nothing  for  the  chop  to  fry 
in?" 

"It  don't  want  it,"  said  the  old  lady, 
looking  a  little  bit  surprised.  "  There's 
fat  on  the  chop,  you  see ;  and  as  that  melts, 


it's  plenty,  and  it'll  do  it  itself.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  there'll  be  more  than  it'll 
want ;  and  I'll  be  able  to  pour  some  of  it 
away." 

"  And  waste  it,"  thought  Parisina,  "  to 
support  the  popular  theory.     I'll  ask." 

"  And  should  you  save  that  fat  ?  Or 
wouldn't  it  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

"  Save  it  ?  "  echoed  the  old  lady.  "  Why, 
in  course  I  should  !  " 

Well,  yes ;  perhaps  she  would  ;  on  con- 
sideration ;  seeing  that  she  had  saved  that 
appetising  bouche  of  haddock,  that  luscious 
bone-end  of  veal ! 

"And  I'll  tell  you,"  went  on  the  old 
lady,  "  what,  most  like,  I  should  do  with 
that  fat.  It'll  come  to,  I  daresay,  half  a 
teacupful;  and  if  I  didn't  eat  it  instead 
of  butter  on  my  bread,  I  should  put  it  by 
till  I  had  some  fish.  That  might  be  o' 
Wednesday,  perhaps;  and  then  I  might 
buy  a  plaice,  I  could  get  one  for  fourpence 
— for  when  poor  people  like  us  go  to 
market,  with  our  few  halfpence  in  our 
pocket,  it's  very  different  to  when  better- 
most  folks  go  to  shops,  with  their  red  books 
and  their  credit — and  I  should  fry  the 
plaice  in  my  fat,  and  I  should  boil  myself,  as 
well,  a  pound  of  potatoes.  Then  that  would 
make  me  a  dinner ;  and  a  good  dinner ; 
with  plenty  left  over  for  my  supper,  too." 

"  And  would  buying  fish  like  that,  and 
frying  fish  for  yourself  like  that,  be  cheaper 
than  buying  it  already  fried,  at  the  shops  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.  For  though  I  do  often  buy 
myself  a  penn'orth  for  my  supper,  when  I 
come  home  from  work  and  have  got  no 
fire,  or  may  be  two  penn'orth,  if  I'm  pretty 
well  off,  it  ain't  much,  after  all.  It's  little 
better  than  a  taste." 

"  It's  very  good,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  It's  beautiful.  And  fried  that  nicely ; 
which  it's  all  fried  in  batter ;  just  a  batter 
of  flour  and  water.  And  you  can  get  fried 
potatoes,  too ;  a  penn'orth,  or  as  much  as 
you  like ;  and  it's  all  hot  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night;  exactly  the  right  time,  you  know." 

And  as  it  was  exactly  the  right  time  for 
the  early  frizzlings  of  the  chop  fat,  this 
suggested  another  inquiry. 

"  Do  you  ever  make  pie-crust  of  the  fat 
you  get  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  old  lady ;  "  I  do. 
I  might  get  two  penn'orth  o'  rhubub ; 
when  it's  the  season  for  rhubub ;  I 
were  always  very  fond  of  it  ;  and  I 
should  get  two  penn'orth  of  flour,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  I  should 
make  me  a  nice  pie.  It  would  last  me 
three  or  four  days,  too  "  (always  in  that 
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sleeping  atmosphere,  with  odour  and  edi- 
bility again  always  in  nose  and  mind !), 
"  for  I  should  have  to  pay  three  halfpence 
for  baking  it,  at  the  bake'us ;  so  it  wouldn't 
he  economical  to  make  a  pie  that  would 
only  do  for  me  for  once  ;  because  I  should 
have  to  pay  the  same  money,  three  half- 
pence, for  baking  that  all  the  same." 

True.  Which  might  be  an  argument 
for  the  establishment  of  public  ovens ; 
unless  there  is  wisdom  enough  to  take  it 
as  an  argument  for  compelling  landlords 
of  lodging-houses  to  give  their  lodgers 
suitable  grates  and  water-apparatus.  How- 
ever, to  the  proper  questioning  again. 

"Do  you  have  stew  sometimes,  and 
soup  ?  " 

"  Yes.  For  a  change,  off  and  on,  and 
in  with  the  rest.  And  I'll  tell  you.  For 
a  stew,  I  might  get  a  lamb's  head,  cost  me 
ninepence,  and  a  penn'orth  of  turnips,  and 
a  ha'porth  of  onions ;  and  it  would  last 
me  two  days,  with  the  next  day  hotted, 
and  be  very  good.  Or  I  might  get  a  bit 
of  a  scrag  of  mutton,  and  a  pound  of 
potatoes,  a  penny;  and  let  it  boil.  But  it 
all  comes  to  about  the  same  price,  when  it 
really,  is  a  dinner,  and  not  a  make-shift. 
For  supposing  I  got  me  a  pork-chop, 
fourpence  halfpenny,  as  I  might,  and  my 
potatoes,  another  penny,  isn't  that  the 
same  thing  as  if  I  had  my  lamb's  head,  as 
lasts  me  two  days,  and,  with  my  vegetables 
to  stew  it,  costs  me  tenpence  halfpenny  ?" 

We  had  no  objection  to  make  to  the 
soundness  of  the  arithmetic,  and  looked  on 
quietly. 

"Ah!"  sighed  the  poor  old  charwoman, 
heavily,  as  she  turned  her  chop  over,  and 
the  little  splash  of  it  and  splatter  were 
followed  by  a  hotter  hiss  and  frizzle,  "  it 
isn't  how  a  old  woman  like  me  can  manage, 
it's  how  they  gits  on  as  is  left  widders 
with  children  !  I,  you  know,  has  a  half-a- 
day's  work  now  and  then,  which  gives  me 
either  my  dinner  or  my  tea,  as  well  as  my 
bit  of  money ;  and  I  have  my  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  tea  a  week,  at  two  shillings,  that's 
sixpence,  and  with  a  egg,  I  needn't  so  often 
have  a  dinner,  and  I  can  do ;  but  there's 
my  daughter,  with  her  four  little  ones — her 
husband  were  a  cabman,  he  were,  and  died 
o'  bronchitis.  I  do  often  and  often,  and  days 
and  days,  I  do,  if  you  like,  grieve  for  her ! 
Yes  !  It's  how  my  daughter  manages  ; 
and  I'll  tell  you  some  of  it.  She'll  boil  a 
pound  o'  rice,  twopence ;  and  she'll  have  a 
penn'orth  of  treacle  to  sweeten.  And  it'll 
do  very  well  for  'em,  poor  dears !  And 
then  she'll  make  a  suety  pudding,  with 
currants  in  it,  that  does  just  as  nicely. 


She'll  make  that  of  a  pound  of  flour,  two- 
pence farthing;  two-penn'orth  of  currants; 
and  a  penn'orth  of  mutton  suet.  And 
such  as  that's  their  dinner,  over  and  over 
again,  often !  " 

"  Not  meat  every  day  then  ?  " 

"  No,"  with  more  sighs,  and  the  head 
shaken.  "  No.  Those  days  she  do  have 
meat,  which  is  mostly  Sundays,  she'll 
have  a  pound  of  pickled  pork,  maybe, 
tenpence,  with  two  penn'orth  o'  vegetables, 
and  a  little  currant  pudding  I  told  you  of, 
just  as  before.  Then  that's  a  treat,  that 
is ;  and  though  there's  five  of  'em,  my 
daughter  and  her  four,  and  a  pound  of 
meat  can't  be  said  to  be  very  much,  they 
think  a  deal  of  it,  and  consider  they've 
done  fine." 

"  Is  there  any  other  dinner  you  can  just 
remember  ?  " 

"  Yes.  There's  a  half-a-pound  of  bacon 
and  a  half-a-pound  of  liver,  tenpence  the 
two  ;  which  my  daughter  will  fry,  with 
two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  make  go  as 
far  as  she  can.  And  then  there's  beef 
sausages.  She'll  get  a  pound  of  those, 
sixpence,  and  two  penn'orth  of  potatoes, 
which  you  can  get,  three  pounds  for  two- 
pence, I  ought  to  say,  in  those  streets 
round  about  where  she  has  to  live,  because 
it's  her  parish  ;  and  in  that  sort  of  way  she 
pulls  through.  And  then  of  course  there's 
always  bread  to  make  up,  on  every  day;  and 
bread's  cheap  enough,  just  now,  luckily. 
Besides,  they  allow  her  so  much  bread,  along 
of  her  bit  of  money  from  the  parish  every 
week ;  so  it  isn't  often  she's  short  of  that." 

Now  this  was  the  lowest-priced  dietary 
of  which  particulars  had  yet  been  obtained. 
The  average  cost  of  the  dinners  met  with 
that  really  were  dinners  (usually  eaten  on 
Sundays)  had  hitherto  been  about  five- 
pence;  but  this  poor  widow's  best  feed, 
of  ten  pennyworth  of  meat,  two  penny- 
worth of  potatoes,  and  a  pudding,  divided 
amongst  herself  and  her  four  children, 
barely  reached  threepence  halfpenny, 
whilst  her  second-best  feed,  of  six  penny- 
worth of  meat,  and  two  pennyworth  of 
vegetables,  came  to  a  little  less  than  seven 
farthings,  and  her  ordinary  diet  of  rice  or 
suet  pudding  amounted  to  not  even  so 
much  as  a  penny.  Was  it  not  enough  to 
make  the  charwoman  sigh,  and  to  make 
her  sighs  have  distinct  and  powerful 
echoing  ?  Could  a  woman  fed  on  such 
rations  keep  up  at  working  power  ?  And 
could  her  children  fight  the  fight  with 
London  fogs,  with  insufficient  clothes, 
with  upward  growth,  with  fever  ?  Surely 
there   could  be   but  one  road   out  of  it, 
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■whilst  human  blood  ought  to  have  a 
certain  composition,  and  human  bone  and 
muscle  exist  according  to  certain  laws. 

"  Ah  !  "  went  the  charwoman,  in  perfect 
tune  to  these  reflections,  "my  daughter's 
only  got  three  of  them  now,  just  for  a  bit; 
for  that  youngest,  poor  dear,  that  blessed 
heart !  he  got  out  to  the  parapet  from  the 
window,  he  did — for  it's  up  in  the  attic  my 
daughter  has  to  live — and  he  fell  right  off, 
thirty  feet,  on  to  a  ledge,  and  bounded  into 
the  road ;  and  he's  a-lying  now  in  the 
hospital,  a  perfect  merricle,  with  the  top 
of  his  head  as  soft  as  dough,  with  ice  on 
it,  and  his  nuss  so  kind  to  him — she  gives 
him  sugar  on  his  bread-and-butter — and  he 
like  a  lamb  !  And  not  three  years  old  yet, 
the  blessed  heart,  nor  nearly  !  " 

Well,  then,  what  a  great  good  mercy  it 
is  that  hospitals  are!  What  a  further 
mercy  it  is  that  hospitals  must  be  a 
delicious  haven,  and  illness  an  entire 
treat,  Parisina  was  quick  to  see.  The 
delight  of  fair  linen,  of  clean  skin,  of 
tended  hair ;  the  delight  of  swept  apart- 
ments, of  walls  unencumbered  with 
packets,  boxes,  baskets,  bundles,  with 
hooks  and  litter,  nails  and  shelves ;  the 
delight,  too,  of  wide  windows  ;  of  a  sweep 
of  sky  to  be  seen  from  them;  of  quiet 
attendance,  of  fit  food,  of  a  fit  portion  of 
it,  of  the  power  to  lie  still  in  repose.  The 
cloud  to  this  was  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  only  a  pause ;  that  there  must  be  a 
return  to  the  whirling  machinery  of  life  ; 
'since  flesh  would  heal,  since  fever  would 
abate,  since  convalescence  would  come,  and 
the  small,  poor  home  with  all  its  discom- 
forts must  be  moved  into  again  ! 

At  the  moment,  Parisina  was  recalled 
from  the  digression  into  the  dingy  confines 
of  the  old  charwoman's  small  back  parlour, 
for  the  old  lady  gave  out  her  supposition 
that  the  chop  was  done. 

"  There,"  she  said,  lifting  up  the  hissing 
frying-pan  from  the  small  fire,  and  putting 
the  chop  out  of  it  on  to  a  plate,  "  I  think 
now  that  as  many  as  please  can  look  at 
that,  and  can  look  at  it  as  long  as  they 
please,  and  can  only  say  as  it's  done 
beautiful.     Just  see." 

It  looked  thoroughly  good,  undoubtedly. 
It  was  an  evident  certificate  as  to  the  power 
of  the  frying-pan ;  and  an  evident  series  of 
reasons  why  the  poor  have  perpetual  re- 
course to  it.  The  fire  that  had  turned  this 
piece  of  meat  from  its  red  and  waxy  raw- 
ness into  its  tempting  edibility,  was  so  poor 
and  feeble  that  it  could  not  possibly  have 
done  its  work  by  broiling  on  the  top, 
or,  by  toasting,  in  the  front.      Few  eco- 


nomies are  economic  on  all  sides  around ; 
and  if  the  use  of  the  frying-pan  has  the 
small  drawback  of  a  little  waste  of  the 
food  itself,  are  the  poor  to  be  blamed 
because  they  set  their  eyes  on  the  great 
gain  by  less  consumption  of  fuel,  and  the 
less  consumption  of  time  ? 

"Now,  you  see,"  said  the  old  lady, 
finishing  up  her  work,  "  I  pour  off  my  fat, 
just  as  I  said ;  and  see,  it  does  about  half 
fill  my  teacup,  just  as  I  thought." 

Yes.  And  then  a  word  was  said  in 
praise  of  her  forethought  for  having 
heated  a  plate. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  she  answered.  "  It's 
easy  enough,  ain't  it,  to  lay  a  plate  in  the 
fender  ?  Turn  the  back  up,  and  you  keep 
its  face  clean  ;  and  even  if  you  don't,  why 
you  can  wipe  it  with  a  duster  ?  Them  as 
has  ovens  can  do  it  the  right  way ;  them 
as  haven't  must  do  the  best  they  can.  And, 
of  course,  whilst  your  meat's  cooking,  your 
plate's  getting  ready,  too ;  and  there  you 
are  ! " 

The  old  lady  was  left  then  to  the  solace 
of  the  chop  she  had  cooked ;  and  left  some- 
what abruptly,  so  that  she  might  eat  it 
whilst  it  was  hot ;  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  moment  she  had 
been  left  there  came  some  comments. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  these  were — the  com- 
mentator requiring  no  further  indication — 
"  I  cannot  help  contrasting  this  poor  old 
soul  with  another.  They  have  only  two 
points  of  resemblance,  either:  the  fact 
that  they  are  both  solitary  old  women 
in  lodgings,  the  fact  that  they  are  both 
under  the  necessity  of  eating  dinners.  Ah, 
but  dinners  are  such  a  heavy  trouble  to 
the  one  who  is  not  the  one  we  have  just 
seen  !  She  cannot  pay  for  good  cooking, 
poor  gentlewoman,  of  gentle  manners,  of 
refined  tastes,  of  pinched  means  !  She 
cannot  cook  for  herself ;  she  cannot  learn 
to  cook ;  for  could  she  have  splashes 
and  stoppings  upon  the  neat  carpet  and 
elegancies  of  her  drawing-room  parlour  ? 
Could  she  chop,  and  strain,  and  stew,  and 
pound,  and  grate,  and  soak,  and  simmer, 
without  a  cupboard  of  appliances,  a 
roomful  of  litter,  a  heartful  of  dismay,  a 
whole  world  of  inconsistency  and  boule- 
versement  to  Jtho  polish  and  decorum  of 
her  ringed  fingers  and  silver  hair  ?  For  all 
that,  every  day  ought  to  have  its  dinner ; 
and,  poor  lady !  every  day  she  looks  for 
hers.  Yet,  though  it  was  in  her  bond  that 
her  landlady  should  do  her  cooking  for 
her,  her  landlady  can  beg  for  indulgence, 
because  it's  '  wash,'  because  it's  '  baby,' 
because    it's    '  spring  -  cleaning,'    and    so 
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escapes.  The  poor  lady  goes  out;  and 
she  visits  first  one  confectioner  and  then 
another — thinking,  possibly,  to  light  upon  a 
better  flavour — and  she  will  eat  a  sausage- 
roll,  or  a  pork-pie,  or  a  visionary  sandwich, 
or  a  jam-tart,  or  a  Bath  bun ;  or,  if  rain 
locks  her  up  at  home,  she  will  be  content 
with  potted  meats,  spread  upon  bread; 
with  potted  lobster ;  with  eggs,  which  she 
can  boil  for  herself ;  with  tins  of  mock- 
turtle  soup,  a  shilling  a  tin,  lasting  twice  ; 
with  tins  of  curried  chicken,  two  and  three- 
pence, that  last  thrice  or  more.  Now  is 
not  this  another  branch  of  food  for  the 
people  that  would  bear  seeing  into,  and 
that  requires  reform  ?  " 

Parisina  was  absurd.  But  though  Pari- 
sina  was  told  so — the  fact,  from  first  to 
last,  being  dinned  into  her  an  amazing 
number  of  times — she  seemed  incapable  of 
taking  the  truth  in. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII.       ELLA   DOES    NOT   ENJOY   HBR 
NEWSPAPER. 

Ie  there  were  no  men  in  the  world,  it  is 
my  belief  that  women  would  keep  house 
very  differently.  They  think  more  of 
being  warm  and  well-dressed  themselves 
than  of  their  dinners  being  so,  and,  indeed, 
care  little  or  nothing  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing. Many  of  them — though  this  is  not 
so  universal  a  fault  as  some  wicked  men 
aver — are  downright  stingy,  and  have  a 
natural  yearning  for  saving  and  cheese- 
paring ;  and  when  a  female  friend  comes 
to  visit  them,  will  preface  their  system  of 
economy  by  the  treacherous  observation, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  I  know  nothing  will 
please  you  better  than  my  making  no 
stranger  of  you  ;  "  and  thereupon  they  put 
her  on  short  rations.  Ella  had  none  of 
these  notions  of  retrenchment  about  her 
— which  are  horrible  when  not  dictated 
by  necessity — but  yet  she  fell  at  once  into 
a  different  way  of  living,  now  that  Gracie 
and  she  were  alone,  from  that  she  had 
practised  with  her  husband.  Their  meals 
were  less  protracted,  but  on  the  other  hand 
were  very  seldom  punctual ;  they  drank 
little  or  no  wine,  but  were  very  extrava- 
gant in  candlelight,  for  they  would  sit  up 
talking  in  one  another's  rooms  till  all  was 
blue — or  almost  so — that  is,  till  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  Ella  would  have 
taken  her  to  the  theatre  every  night  had 


circumstances  admitted  of  it,  but  of  course 
Gracie  had  no  desire  for  amusement  at 
present;  so  they  talked  together  all  the 
more.  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  they  did 
something  else.  For  three  hours  every  day 
Gracie  pursued  her  studies,  with  the  object 
of  fitting  herself  for  that  educational  calling 
she  had  in  view  ;  and  as  for  Ella,  she  was 
an  omnivorous  reader. 

"  There  is  one  great  advantage,  Gracie, 
in  my  husband's  absence,"  said  she  gaily, 
as  they  sat  down  to  their  first  morn- 
ing's meal  together,  "  that  we  shall  have 
the  newspaper  to  ourselves  at  breakfast ; 
otherwise  I  never  get  a  sight  of  it  till  he 
is  off  to  the  City.  I  daresay  the  commis- 
sary hides  himself  behind  the  broad  sheet 
of  The  Times  just  in  the  same  way,  so  that 
you  never  get  a  word  out  of  him." 

"  Papa  doesn't  take  in  any  newspaper," 
said  Gracie ;  "  he  finds  them  all  in  the 
mess-anteroom,  you  know." 

"I  shouldn't  like  that  at  all.  I  should  feel 
lost  without  my  newspaper.  You  must  read 
all  the  tid-bits  out  to  me  while  I  make  your 
tea,  if  you  please." 

"  But  what  do  you  call  the  tid-bits  ?  " 
inquired  Gracie,  taking  up  the  paper  in 
obedience  to  her  friend's  directions. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  like  the  accidents  and 
offences  best,"  returned  Ella,  gravely; 
"  especially  the  offences ;  not  the  police 
reports  exactly,  though  they  are  very  in- 
teresting, in  their  way ;  I  am  not  a  bit 
ashamed  of  saying  I  like  the  police, 
reports." 

"  Oh,  Ella  !  " 

"  My  dear,  it's  all  nonsense ;  a  person  of 
intelligence,  as  I  flatter  myself  I  am,  may 
read  of  anything  that  happens.  I  can 
imagine  harm  being  done  to  the  mind  by 
bad  fiction ;  but  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  facts 
that  go  on  under  one's  nose,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  weakness." 

"But  are  not  some  of  the  facts  quite 
horrible,  Ella  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  are;  and  those  are  the 
most  delightful.  Nobody  wants  a  ship  to 
be  wrecked,  of  course  ;  but  if  it  is  wrecked 
everybody  goes  down  to  the  seaside  to  see 
it.  Similarly  I  disapprove  as  much  as  you 
do,  I  hope,  of  murders ;  but  when  they  have 
occurred  why  should  I  not  get  my  little 
enjoyment  out  of  them  ?  I  absolutely  dote 
on  murders.  Come,  I  believe  you  have 
found  one  now,  and  are  gloating  over  it 
all  to  yourself,  yon  selfish  thing." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not,"  said  Gracie 
hurriedly,  and,  unseen  by  Ella,  changing 
the  direction  of  her  eyes  to  another  part 
of  the  sheet. 
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"  "Well,  what  are  you  reading  ?  What 
is  it  that  seems  to  interest  you  so  ?  " 

"'  The  Queen  and  the  princesses  walked 
out  this  morning  on  the  slopes,'  "  read 
Grracie,  aloud. 

"  Well,  that's  not  my  notion  of  a  tid-hit, 
Gracie,"  laughed  Ella ;  "  but  pray  go  on. 
What  dress  did  the  Princess  Mary  wear  at 
the  Groves'  ball  last  night  ?  I  beg  to  say  I 
was  asked  to  that  myself,  but  the  claims 
of  friendship  intervened." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,  Ella ;  I  should  have 
been  quite  content  to  be  left  alone." 

"My  dear,  I  didn't  'care  twopence,'  as 
my  father-in-law  says,  about  the  ball, 
especially  as  dear  Cecil  could  not  have 
accompanied  me." 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  husband 
this  morning  ?  " 

"No,  nor  did  I  expect  to  do  so.  He  is 
rather  naughty  about  writing  at  all  times, 
and  it  was  only  just  possible — if  it  was 
even  that — that  he  could  have  written 
from  Wellborough  by  the  evening  post ; 
he  did  not  arrive  there  until  quite  late. 
It  is  a  long  way  off,  you  know." 

"  Yes !  and  the  line  is  not  direct.  He 
had  to  change  at  Pullham,  had  he  not,  and 
then  at  Middleton,  to  get  on  to  the  branch 
line?" 

"Why,  you  are  Bradshaw  personified, 
Gracie." 

"  No,  you  told  me  about  Middleton  your- 
self, and  as  to  Pullham,  that  is  in  the  paper. 
Now  don't  be  frightened,  darling,  because 
there  is  nothing  the  matter ;  your  husband 
is  quite  safe ;  but  there  has  been  an  acci- 
dent at  Pullham." 

"  An  accident !  "  Ella's  face  had  become 
a  picture  of  horror ;  it  was  certain  that  all 
kinds  of  facts  were  by  no  means  welcome 
to  her. 

"  How  do  you  know  my  husband  is 
safe  ?  "  cried  she — "  that  he  is  not 
killed  ?  " 

"Because  nobody  is  killed,  Ella;  and 
the  names  of  all  the  injured  are  mentioned. 
There  is  nothing  very  shocking  in  the 
account ;  you  can  read  it  for  yourself, 
darling." 

"  No,  no,  not  I,"  answered  Ella,  with  a 
shudder.  "You  are  quite  sure  all  the 
names  are  mentioned ;  there  is  nobody 
'  unknown  '  to  whom  the  most  dreadful 
thing  of  all  always  happens  ?  " 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  All 
the  passengers,  with  the  exception  of  those 
named  in  the  list,  it  says,  were  sent  on  to 
Middleton  by  the  next  train." 

"Thank  Heaven,"  said  Ella  fervently. 
"  Now,  tell  me  all  about  it.     Not  in  the 


newspaper  words — it  always  exaggerates 
things  so  horribly — but  in  your  own." 

"  Well,  it  seems  the  forty  minutes  past 
eleven  train  from  London " 

"  The  very  train  he  went  by,"  murmured 
Ella;  "yes,  goon." 

"  Well,  that  arrived  at  Pullham  in  good 
time,  and  proceeded  on  its  way;  but  the 
train  for  Middleton  was  kept  waiting  there 
for  a  certain  up  train.  It  had  to  cross  the 
main  line  it  seems " 

"  How  horrible  ! "  cried  Ella,  wringing 
her  hands  ;  "  it  was  cut  in  two." 

"  No,  it  wasn't  that.  After  waiting  a 
long  while,  the  station-master  telegraphed 
to  the  next  station  to  stop  the  up  train, 
while  he  sent  the  branch  train  down  the 
line  to  the  point  of  junction  which  was 
some  little  distance  off." 

"  Ah !  I  see,"  cried  Ella,  like  one  who  is 
suffering  an  intense  physical  pain,  "  and  the 
message  never  arrived ;  so  the  trains  met." 

"No,  darling,  that  wasn't  it.  The  up 
train  was  stopped  till  the  branch  train 
started,  after  which  the  former  was  re- 
leased by  another  telegram,  and  came  on. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  for  the  smaller 
train  to  have  got  across  out  of  harm's 
way,  but  the  pointsman  at  the  junction 
made  a  fatal  mistake,  and  turned  it  on  to 
the  main  up  line ;  and,  before  it  could  be 
stopped,  the  up  train  ran  into  it." 

"  How  very,  very  dreadful !  "  shuddered 
Ella. 

"Yet  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  you 
would  think,  for  the  line  was  fortunately 
a  straight  one,  and  the  engineman  of  the 
up  train  saw  what  was  about  to  happen, 
and  slackened  speed.  However,  there  were 
a  great  many  casualties — broken  bones  and 
contused  faces — but  nothing  worse ;  and 
all  the  passengers  that  are  not  in  this  long 
list  escaped,  it  says,  '  unhurt.'  " 

"  But  why  did  not  Cecil  telegraph  to  me 
that  he  was  unhurt  ?  " 

"  Well,  my  darling,  that  may  not  have 
occurred  to  him.  When  we  are  all  safe 
ourselves  it  does  not  strike  us  that  others 
may  have  their  fears  for  us.  You  will, 
doubtless,  hear  by  this  evening's  post." 

"I  shall  telegraph  at  once  to  Well- 
borough,  to  make  sure,"  said  Ella. 

This  was  done  at  once,  before  breakfast 
was  proceeded  with;  for  which,  indeed,  the 
poor  hostess  had  quite  lost  her  appetite. 
She  had  gained  courage,  however,  by  this 
time,  to  peruse  the  account  of  the  catas- 
trophe herself. 

"  What  a  brave  fellow  that  must  have 
been,  Gracie,  who  jumped  with  his  young 
wife  out  of  the  train  !  " 
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"  Yes ;  it  must  take  a  good  deal  of 
courage  to  do  that;  the  poor  girl  could 
not  have  done  it  by  herself,  no  doubt. 
But  I  think  he  might  have  contrived  to 
fall  undermost.  As  it  was,  you  see,  she 
got  her  arm  broken,  while  he  escaped 
scot-free." 

"  He  did  his  best,  Gracie,  you  may  be 
certain." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  was  only  joking,  in 
hopes  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  darling ; 
but  I  think  she  must  have  loved  him  very 
much,  to  consent  to  jump  with  him  from 
the  carriage  while  it  was  in  motion." 

"I  should  jump  with  Cecil  from  the 
Monument,  if  he  told  me  it  was  the  best 
thing  to  be  done,"  said  Ella. 

"  Ah,  that's  what  comes  of  marriage,  I 
suppose !  For  my  part,  I  think  I  should 
exercise  my  own  discretion  ;  or,  at  all 
events,  see  how  it  went  with  him  before 
I  followed  his  example." 

"  I  wonder  how  long  it  will  take?  "  said 
Ella  thoughtfully. 

"  What  ?  To  reach  the  ground  from 
the  top  of  the  Monument  ?  " 

"  No,  no ;  for  that  telegraph  to  get  to 
Cecil." 

"Well,  he  may  not  be  there,  you  know — 
I  mean,  at  his  place  of  business — when  the 
message  comes." 

"But  where  can  he  be  else,  Gracie  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  there  may  be  a 
thousand  things  that  prevent  a  telegram 
reaching  him  immediately." 

In  the  days  to  come,  Ella  often  thought 
of  these  attempts  of  Grade's  to  preserve 
her  from  anxiety  and  disappointment  from 
the  very  first.  But,  alas !  not  the  most 
loving  care  can  avert  the  arm  of  Fate. 
Poor  Ella  could  "  settle  down  "  to  no  oc- 
cupation that  morning ;  but  flitted,  like  a 
ghost,  from  room  to  room — but  all  were 
rooms  that  looked  towards  the  street.  And 
yet  when,  about  noon,  the  telegraph-boy 
knocked  at  the  door,  she  waited  for  the 
missive  to  be  brought  up  to  her,  and 
trembled  with  apprehensions  of  she  knew 
not  what,  and  which  only  love  can  suggest. 

"Why,  Gracie,  there  are  two  tele- 
grams !  " 

She  opened  one,  and  uttered  a  shrill  cry 
of  delight. 

"  Cecil  is  all  safe !  "  said  she.  "  Oh !  I 
am  so  thankful !  " 

"  I  never  had  any  fears,  my  darling ; 
but  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

" '  I   am   all  right,    though  there   was 


an  accident  to  the  train  at  Pullham.    Fall 
particulars  by  post  to-day.'  " 

•  "  Is  not  that  just  what  I  said,  Ella  ?  He 
had  forgotten  the  news  would  be  in  the 
paper  this  morning,  and  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  telegraph." 

"  But  there  is  the  other  message,  not 
from  Cecil  at  all,  but  from  the  manager  of 
the  house  at  Wellborough.  'I  opened 
your  telegram,  thinking  it  might  require 
an  immediate  reply.  Mr.  Cecil  has  not  yet 
arrived,  but  will  do  so,  he  sends  word,  this 
afternoon.  There  was  an  accident  to  the 
train,  which  delayed  him,  but  he  is  un- 
hurt. '  Why,  what  can  this  mean  ?  Cecil 
telegraphs  from  Wellborough." 

"  Yes,  my  dear — but  if  you  look  at  the 
date,  you  will  probably  find  it  a  few  minutes 
later.  He  must  have  arrived  just  after  the 
manager  had  sent  off  his  despatch." 

"  No ;  they  are  both  dated  Friday,  of 
course,  but  Cecil's  telegram  was  despatched 
a  few  minutes  earlier  than  the  other." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  Ella.  Ah,  I  see ;  the 
office  this  came  from  is  at  Middleton.  He 
sent  word  from  there,  you  see,  both  to  you 
and  the  manager." 

"  But  what  business  had  he  at  Middleton 
to-day  ?  The  paper  says  that  all  the 
passengers  that  were  unhurt  were  sent  on 
yesterday,  by  next  train." 

"Well,  you  will  hear  all  that  to-morrow 
morning,  darling,"  said  Gracie,  laughing. 
"The  main  point  is  that  your  husband  is 
none  the  worse  for  the  collision,  and  with 
that  I  do  think  you  should  be  content." 

"  But  he  must  have  received  some  serious 
hurt,  Gracie,"  persisted  Ella.  "He  is  not 
one  to  be  stopped  by  a  trifle.  If  it  had 
been  a  mere  shaking,  he  would  still  have 
been  taken  on ;  for  that  could  have  done 
him  no  harm." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear,  it  might  even 
have  done  him  '  good,'  "  laughed  Gracie ; 
" '  Before  taken  to  be  well  shaken '  is  a 
recommendation  of  the  faculty.  But  I 
think  I  know  your  husband  well  enough  to 
understand  that  the  delay  and  discomfort 
at  Pullham  Station  were  not  at  all  to  his 
taste.  He  probably  drove  into  the  town, 
and  slept  at  an  hotel." 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  telegraph  from 
Pullham,  instead  of  Middleton  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  dear  Ella,  you  have  now 
'  tracked  suggestion  to  her  inmost  cell,'  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  To-morrow 
morning  all  will  be  clear  as  daylight,  and 
in  the  meantime  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 
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I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  while  Mr. 
Hooton  spoke  we  all  remained  very  still, 
listening  to  what  he  said.  Not  that  it  was 
much  real  consequence  to  us  what  he  said, 
or  left  unsaid  ;  but  no  other  course  seemed 
open  to  us.  We  listened  with  a  patience 
and  attention  that  were,  perhaps,  rather 
absurd,  all  things  considered.  For  I  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  to  my  father ;  and  so 
had  Nick  ;  and  so,  I  think,  had  Mr.  Gris- 
dale ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  his  turn,  my  father 
had  something  to  say  to  us.  But  Mr. 
Hooton  certainly  had  impressed  us  all. 
Mr.  Grisdale,  I  noted,  gazed  at  him  with  a 
sort  of  amazed  curiosity.  Mr.  Hooton  was 
evidently  gratified  by  the  involuntary 
homage  contained  in  our  rapt  and  silent 
staring  at  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  resumed,  expressing  acqui- 
escence in  some  imaginary  observation, 
for  no  one  had  spoken,  "  I  was  but  now 
saying  to  my  friend  Mr.  Doubleday,  we 
have  really  here  a  very  wide  field  of  study. 
The  passions,  I  may  say,  are  for  ever 
before  us,  in  all  their  infinite  variety. 
What  special  sentiment,  let  me  ask,  is 
now  animating  us,  as  we  sit  here  in  this 
poor  and  somewhat  confined  chamber  ? 
Nothing  very  violent  or  extravagant.  No, 
certainly  not.  That  we  gladly  leave  to 
others.  But — Tranquillity :  best  expressed 
by  complete  composure  of  face,  body,  and 
limbs ;  the  countenance  frank  and  bland  ; 
the  brow  smooth ;  the  mouth  partly  open, 
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tending,  indeed,  towards  a  smile  ;  the  eye- 
brows gently  arched ;  the  eyes  passing 
with  an  easy  motion  from  object  to  object, 
but  not  dwelling  long  anywhere." 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Hooton  grimaced — I 
can  use  no  other  word,  in  correspondence — 
as  he  fancied,  with  his  description  of  the 
aspect  of  tranquillity. 

"  And  then,  of  course,  we  hope.  At  the 
bidding  of  Hope  the  whole  face  is  illu- 
mined ;  the  eyes  sparkle  ;  the  mouth  starts 
open  ;  the  body  bends  forward ;  the  arms 
outspread,  with  fingers  parted  as  though 
to  receive  and  embrace  some  beloved  object. 
Desire  even  exaggerates  these  character- 
istics. We  bend  still  more  forward,  our 
eyebrows  are  lifted  higher,  the  mouth 
opened  wider ;  we  smile,  I  may  say,  extra- 
vagantly ;  the  tone  of  voice  becomes  sup- 
plicating and  yet  cheery;  unless,  indeed, 
distress  accompany  desire,  when  a  certain 
plaintiveness  should  prevail.  The  speech 
should  be  rapid  and  yet  distinct.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  we  may  decline  from  Hope 
to  Fear — for  nature  is  very  fallible — 
passing  through,  we  will  say,  the  stages 
of  Perplexity  or  Anxiety,  Vexation,  and, 
perhaps,  even  Shame.  The  eyebrows  are 
drawn  down ;  the  head  hangs  upon  the 
breast;  the  eyelids  are  pinched  close. 
Then  suddenly  the  whole  body  is  violently 
agitated  ;  there  is  an  inclination  to  walk 
about  hurriedly,  to  stop  abruptly.  The 
looks  and  gestures  should  denote  restless- 
ness and  uneasiness ;  the  arms  should  be 
now  calmly  gathered  upon  the  breast,  now 
extended  impatiently  ;  the  hand  from  time 
to  time  covers  the  eyes  or  rubs  the  fore- 
head .  When  the  feeling  of  Shame  is  intense, 
the  face  is  averted  from  the  beholder ;  the 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  ground,  the  brows 
are  dragged  down,  and  the  accents  falter." 
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Mr.  Hoofcon,  in "  a  very  remarkable 
way,  suited  his  actions  to  his  words. 
His  features  moved,  his  facial  muscles 
twitched  strangely,  and  he  permitted  him- 
self very  excited  movements  of  both  body 
and  limbs.  I  found  it  difficult  to  restrain 
my  laughter.  To  Nick  the  spectacle  did 
not  present  itself  in  so  ludicrous  a  light. 
He  sat  stolidly  gazing  at  the  performer  as 
though  he  had.  been  a  dancing-dog,  whose 
feats  were  surprising,  and  yet  rather  con- 
temptible all  the  same. 

Mr.  Hooton's  self  -  satisfaction  was 
supreme,  however.  He  seemed  very  full, 
indeed,  of  admiration  of  himself  ;  he 
smacked  his  lips  with  enjoyment  of  the 
tones  of  his  own  voice,  as  though  they 
left  the  taste  of  wine  in  his  mouth ; 
he  rejoiced  in  what  he  held  to  be  the 
grace,  the  alertness,  and  appropriateness 
of  his  gestures.  When  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  he  seemed  to  watch  it  fondly, 
noting  its  charms  of  form  and  action,  and 
the  flash  of  the  rings  decking  its  fingers. 
As  he  spoke,  his  tongue  had  a  droll  way 
of  appearing  suddenly  to  moisten  his  lips 
so  that  his  utterance  might  be  glib  and 
voluble,  and  then  of  vanishing  just  as 
promptly.  In  the  pauses  of  his  address  to 
us,  which  was  really  very  much  of  a  lecture, 
he  smiled  blandly,  self -applaudingly,  with 
half-closed  eyes ;  toyed  with  his  shirt- frill ; 
agitated  his  upraised  coat-tails ;  and  moved 
his  thin  legs  to  and  fro. 

Presently,  after  a  light,  artificial,  wholly 
unnecessary  cough,  he  continued : 

"  Or  say  we  give  way  to  Anger — as  why 
should  we  not  ?  For,  as  I  before  observed, 
I  think,  we  are  but  human  nature — poor 
human  nature — and  very  prone  to  err. 
Say  then  a  generous  rage  possesses  us. 
The  neck  is  stretched  out,  the  head  pushed 
forward,  nodding  and  swaying  in  a  threat- 
ening way,  at  the  object  rousing  our 
passion ;  the  forehead  is  lined  with 
wrinkles ;  the  eyes  roll  and  stare  under 
heavy,  lowered  brows ;  the  nostrils  are 
widely  distended ;  the  mouth  is  open  wide 
— I  may  say,  from  ear  to  ear — showing  the 
teeth  in  the  act  of  gnashing;  the  breast 
heaves,  breathing  is  difficult ;  every  muscle 
is  on  the  strain;  the  whole  body  is  vio- 
lently agitated;  the  feet  stamp,  and  the 
fists  are  clenched.  A  very  fine  thing  is 
Anger.  And  then  Melancholy,  tending  to 
Despair :  the  lower  jaw  dropped,  the  lips 
pallid,  the  cheeks  hollow,  tears  in  the  dim 
half-closed  eyes,  the  voice  weak,  the  words 
dragged  out  rather  than  uttered,  and 
broken  by  sighs  and  groans.     Or  say  we 


go  mad — mad  as  King  Lear — with  rolling 
eyes,  with  foaming  lips,  with  every  feature 
distorted ;  the  voice  now  screaming,  now 
whining;  every  action  fierce  and  furious. 
Even  rant — which  as  a  rule  I  would  always 
counsel  you  to  avoid — even  rant  of  the 
very  wildest  description,  I  have  the  best 
authority  for  saying,  is  quite  permissible 
when  Madness  is  in  question,  or  such  a 
character  as  Lear  is  being  impersonated. 

"  I  hope  my  young  friends  have  followed 
me,"  Mr.  Hooton  resumed,  after  a  very 
necessary  pause,  for  his  exertions  had 
told  upon  him.  He  surveyed  Nick  and 
myself  inquiringly  with  peering  eyes. 
"  "We  need  raw  material,  of  course,  good 
raw  material  —  that  is  indispensable." 
His  manner  implied  that  he  regarded  us 
in  the  light  of  raw  material — a  view  of 
us  which  I  could  see  that  Nick,  for 
his  part,  was  disposed  to  resent.  "  But 
if  we  can  do  nothing  without  sound 
raw  material,  what,  let  me  ask,  can  raw 
material  do  without  us  ?  Nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  No,  we-  must  join  our 
forces.  Art  must  combine  with  Nature. 
Cultivation,  science,  practice,  industry — 
how  very  essential  are  these  !  A  good 
voice  is  much,  but  it  is  an  instrument 
hardly  to  be  played  upon  without  know- 
ledge of  its  resources,  without  skill  to 
touch  upon  its  right  notes  at  the  right 
moments,  without  sense  of  harmony,  ap- 
preciation of  tone  and  sentiment.  A  good 
figure  is  much,  but  if  its  actions  are  un- 
gainly, if  it  is  stiff  in  the  joints,  if  it  falls 
into  unpicturesque  postures,  what  does  it 
avail  ?  And  we  can  do  something  with  a 
bad  figure — we  can  greatly  assist  contours 
and  amend  the  defects  of  form.  You 
would  be  really  surprised  if  I  were  to  tell 
you — which  I  shall  not  do,  for  it  would 
be  a  breach  of  confidence — the  number  of 
false  calves,  not  to  name  other  fictions  of 
like  kind,  now  pervading  the  streets  of 
this  great  city.  If  my  young  friends, 
who  have  listened  so  patiently  and  atten- 
tively to  my  remarks,  would  desire  illus- 
tration and  practical  exemplification  of 
the  same,  I  think  I  could  put  them  in 
the  right  way  to  obtain  valuable  instruc- 
tion of  that  nature.  I  would  bid  them 
in  the  first  place  study  the  delightful 
ode  of  Collins,  '  When  music,  heavenly 
maid,  was  young,'  and  so  forth.  As  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiment  of  Joy,  let  them 
learn  by  heart  Castalio's  fine  speech  in 
The  Orphan,  beginning,  '  Where  am  I  ? 
Surely  Paradise  is  around  me  !  '  Fear — 
Agitation — Terror — they  may  find  in  great 
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abundance  in  The  Castle  Spectre.  For 
Love  they  will  turn  naturally  to  their 
Romeo  and  Juliet".  For  Jealousy,  to 
Othello,  of  course.  They  will  stady 
Ambition  in  Richard  the  Third.  Guilt  and 
Remorse  in  Macbeth.  They  would,  perhaps, 
find  the  passions  and  states  of  feeling  I 
have  enumerated  quite  sufficient  to  begin 
with..  But  of  course  there  are  many  more  to 
be  portrayed  and  interpreted  in  due  season." 

"An  actor,  may  I  ask?"  interposed 
Mr.  Grisdale  suddenly. 

"  No,  sir  ;  not  an  actor.  I  should  not  so 
describe  myself.  I  am  rather  the  creator 
of  actors — their  guide,  friend,  instructor, 
and  benefactor.  Nor  do  I  confine  my 
labours  to  the  amendment  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mimic  world.  I  have  a  larger 
constituency;  my  task  takes  wider  dimen- 
sions. Sir,  it  is  not  too  much  for  me  to 
say  that  I  have  educated  bishops.  But 
for  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  them  their 
blessings  would,  oratorically  regarded, 
have  been  of  inferior  worth.  I  have  taught 
the  judge  upon  the  bench  how  to  pronounce 
judgment.  I  have  instructed  the  advocate 
how  to  plead  in  court.  I  may  safely  say 
that  I  have  faithfully  served  both  church 
and  state,  bench  and  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
stage.  Nor  have  I  neglected,  the  general 
community.  If,  by  any  chance,  you  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  stammer 

"  Sir,  I  am  not  afflicted  with  a  stammer," 
said  Mr.  Grisdale  fiercely. 

"  Just  so.  But  if  you  had  been,  sir, 
I  could  have  cured  you.  Not  a  trace  of  it 
should  have  remained.  That  is  a  portion 
of  my  professional  mission.  I  eradicate 
all  impediments  of  that  kind.  I  undertake 
to  cure  completely  all  stammers,  stutters, 
hesitations  of  speech.  I  have  never  been 
known  to  fail ;  and  my  advice  has  been 
sought  in  regard  to  most  extraordinary 
and  seemingly  desperate  cases.  I  have,  I 
do  assure  you,  a  most  wonderful  collection 
of  vouchers,  certificates,  and  testimonials 
from  all  classes  of  society — the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest — relative  to  the  com- 
plete success  of  my  system  ;  for  it  is  a 
system,  of  course,  and  in  its  results  it  is 
quite  unfailing.  Speech  is  a  science,  an 
art.  Tou  may  take  it  to  be  a  natural  gift ; 
it  is  really  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  merely  animal  noises — the 
grunts  and  groans,  the  mutters  and 
murmurs,  which  are  but  too  commonly 
regarded  as  speech.  No  doubt,  something 
of  the  business  of  life  might  be  carried  on 
by  such  means  ;  something  of  our  wants 
and.  desires  can  be   in  such  wise  made 


known.  But  speech  as  a  means  of  musical 
expression ;  speech  as  a  power,  an  influence, 
as  a  method  of  persuading,  convincing, 
impressing,  exhorting ;  -speech  to  be 
audible  from  a  distance — to  reach  the 
ears  of  a  large  assembly  —  you  must 
come  to  me  to  be  taught  speech  of  that 
kind.  A  very  few  lessons  would  suffice. 
I  teach  the  art  of  public  speaking — ex- 
tempore or  otherwise — and  whether  ad- 
dressed to  large  or  small  congregations." 

"  I  am  myself  a  public  speaker — some- 
thing of  the  kind,"  said  Mr.  Grisdale. 

"  Pardon  me,  I  think  not,"  Mr.  Hooton 
observed,  closing  his  eyes  and  smiling 
amicably. 

"  Well,  I've  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  large  meetings  and  crowds." 
"  And  they  did  not  hear  you  ?  " 
"  They  did  hear  me.     They  applauded 
me  to  the  echo." 

"  Yes  ;  they  saw  that  you  were  speaking, 
and  guessed  that  you  were  saying  some- 
thing they  would  approve  of,  if  they  could 
only  hear  you." 

"  They  were  carried  away  by  what  I 
said ;  they  were  stirred,  heart  and  soul,  to 
their  very  depths.  They  agreed  with 
every  word  I  said." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  a  common  delusion.  But 
they  did  not,  in  truth,  hear  you." 

"How  do  you  know?  You  were  not 
there." 

"  No,  certainly,  I  was  not  there.  And, 
I  would  not  have  my  remarks  understood 
in  a  personal  sense,  as  pointed  at  an  indi- 
vidual. But  I  have  been  to  such  meetings 
as  you  have  referred  to ;  I  have — not  heard 
— but  seen  speakers  addressing  such  as- 
semblies. They  had  the  action  of  wind- 
mills, the  aspect  of  madmen,  but  no 
articulate  sound  reached  my  ears,  only 
now  and  then  an  intermittent  confused 
noise,  like  the  barking  of  a  distant  dog. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  sir — I  would  say 
it  without  offence — your  speeches  have 
been  very  much  of  that  kind." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir.  You  will  give 
me  leave  to  say,  sir,  that  you  are  very 
greatly  mistaken,  sir.  I  have  addressed,  as 
I  have  said,  public  meetings  on  the  largest 
scale.  You  tell  me  they  did  not  hear  me. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  you  talk 
nonsense  when  you  tell  me  that.  Sir,  I 
have  seen,  I  have  felt  my  audience  thrill 
under  my  words.  As  a  horse  shrinks  and 
quivers,  or  starts  and  rears  impetuously 
when  the  lash  descends  upon  his  flanks,-so 
have  my  hearers  been  stirred,  and  roused, 
and  excited,  as  my  stinging  sentences,  my 
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strong  language  fell  upon  them.  Sir,  I 
don't  speak  by  rule  and  measure.  I  care 
little  for  arts,  and  sciences,  and  schools, 
and  systems.  I  trust  to  nature.  I  speak 
from  my  heart,  as  my  own  feelings  prompt 
me.  I  hope  to  move  the  hearts,  to  touch 
the  feelings  of  others  by  making  myself 
their  spokesman,  by  embodying,  as  it  were, 
their  sentiments,  by  giving  them  shape, 
and  substance,  and  expression.  Don't  tell 
me,  sir,  that  I'm  not  heard  !  " 

Mr.  Grisdale  had  been  struck  in  a 
tender  place.  He  was  a  little  vain  of  his 
powers,  of  his  success,  as  an  orator.  He 
had  raised  his  voice,  and  delivered  himself 
with  considerable  force. 

"  Very  good,  very  good  indeed,"  said 
Mr.  Hooton  with  an  approving,  even  an 
applauding  smile.  "  Tou  will  allow  me  to 
say,  sir,  that  you  surprise  me.  I  never 
heard — I  really  never  did  hear  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  experience — better  speaking 
of  an  untutored  kind.  It  was  rough,  but 
it  was  strong;  crude,  but  effective.  But 
always  keep  your  lips  moist,  my  dear  sir, 
and  don't  forget  to  raise  your  voice  well 
at  the  commas.  I  noticed  that  you  are 
apt  to  let  it  drop — a  common  but  very 
mistaken  practice;  keep  it  up  as  though 
you  were  throwing  your  last  word  high  in 
the  air,  and  you'll  be  heard  at  a  distance, 
but  not  otherwise.  And  study  the  melli- 
fluous. And  polish,  my  dear  sir — polish  ; 
we  are  nothing  without  polish.  Give  each 
vowel  its  proper  quantity.  Pronounce  the 
liquids  1,  m,  n,  forcibly  always;  and  be  dis- 
tinct, and  learn  the  value  of  pause  and  em- 
phasis .  As  a  rule  pitch  the  voice  low,  raise  the 
tone  as  you  proceed,  and  acquire  the  correct 
method  of  swelling  the  notes ;  always  be 
careful  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections 
of  the  voice;  and  do — pi  ease  do — keep  watch 
over  your  gestures.  For  they're  wild — 
they're  really  very  wild,  monotonous,  un- 
gainly, and  wrong;  oftentimes  they're  very, 
very  wrong.  Still,  sir,  you  will  permit  me 
to  state  without  reserve  or  hesitation  that 
you  have  really  about  you  what  I  may  call 
the  making  of  a  fine  speaker ;  and,  in  good 
hands — I  freely  avow  my  opinions — in  good 
hands  and  in  good  time,  you  will  do,  sir, 
you  will  go  far,  in  pulpit,  or  forum,  at  the 
bar,  or  on  the  stage." 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Grisdale,  with  some 
impatience,  "  you  dwell  too  much  upon 
mere  manner.  I  care  infinitely  more  for 
matter." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  really  I  should  know — 
I  have  devoted  my  life  to  this  question — 
and,  manner  is  everything." 


"  Sir,  I  care  only  for  what  I  am  saying." 
"  You  should  care  more,  a  great  deal, 
for  how  you  say  it." 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  rather  a 
glaring  way.  Mr.  Grisdale  was  disposed 
to  be  angry.  Mr.  Hooton  wore  a  smile  of 
triumphant  self-satisfaction.  But  they 
agreed  to  drop  the  subject  of  debate  and 
close  the  discussion.  With  many  cere- 
monious bows  Mr.  Hooton  took  leave  of 
us.  Before  departing  he  presented  each  of 
us  with  one  of  his  cards. 

CHAPTER  XIV.      CAGED   BIRDS. 

My  father  spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Hooton. 
He  considered  himself  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  man  for  his  fellow-prisoner,  his 
"  chum,"  the  sharer  of  his  shabby  room. 
For  they  had  but  this  one  room  between 
them ;  and  two  battered  and  bruised-look- 
ing  chiffoniers,  or  wardrobes,  of  painted 
wood,  were  at  night  converted  into  their 
beds ;  a  washing-stand  was  secreted  in  a 
cupboard,  to  the  door  of  which  was  fixed 
a  jack-towel. 

My  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Hooton's  abilities  as  an  elocutionist.  Mr. 
Grisdale  pronounced  him  a  quack.  My 
father  shook  his  head.  Mr.  Hooton  might 
dwell  too  much  upon  his  hobby,  his  pro- 
fession, or  whatever  he  might  choose  to 
call  it — might  urge  too  far  the  principles 
he  advocated,  and  over-estimate  the  value 
of  his  system  of  instruction.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  what  he  had  said, 
and  he  was  himself  sincere  and  in  earnest. 
So  my  father  stated  his  opinion.  And  he 
confessed  that  he  had  acted  in  correspon- 
dence with  this  view,  and  was  taking 
lessons  in  elocution  of  his  fellow-captive. 
He  held  the  art  of  public  speaking  to  be 
a  very  useful  art.  No  man  could  say  when 
he  might,  or  might  not,  be  called  upon  to 
address  a  public  assembly.  It  was  a  good 
thing  to  know  how  best  to  make  oneself 
heard,  how  to  pitch  one's  voice,  and  so  on. 

"  Especially  if  you've  anything  to  say 
that's  worth  hearing,"  observed  Mr.  Gris- 
dale. 

"  That,  of  course,"  said  my  father.  'And 
at  some  time  of  his  life  there  must,  I  take 
it  for  granted,  occur  to  every  man  some- 
thing that  it  might  be  worth  his  while  to 
impart,  aloud,  to  his  brother-men." 

Mr.  Grisdale  thought  this  highly  prob- 
able. Indeed,  the  statement  was  so  for- 
bearing, and  qualified,  that  it  could  hardly 
have  been  questioned.  And  Mr.  Grisdale 
approved  of  the  expression,  "brother-men." 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  using:  it  himself.  „ 
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"  I  find  myself  improving  very  much  in 
Hoc-ton's  hands,"  said  my  father.  "  I  have 
upon  his  advice  been  practising  myself  in 
Othello's  fine  speech  to  the  senate.  It  was 
always  a  favourite  thing  of  mine.  I  always 
thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in  it.  But 
I  was  not  aware,  really,  of  the  effect  that 
might  be  given  it  by  elocutionary  art. 
The  quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  too — I've  tried  that  with  Hooton ; 
of  course  I'm  not  a  fair  match  for  him. 
He  has  more  volume  of  tone,  and  is  far 
more  practised  in  the  use  of  his  voice;  he 
quite  bears  me  down,  indeed,  with  his 
superior  power.  But  I  improve — I  cer- 
tainly improve." 

My  father  talked  on  in  his  quiet  genial 
way  of  his  elocutionary  studies.  His 
smile,  if  a  little  careworn  now,  was  still 
very  pleasant.  His  eyes  seemed  less 
bright,  and  of  a  dimmer  blue ;  but  possibly 
the  heavy  air  of  the  prison  had  clouded  his 
spectacles.  He  hummed  his  little  snatches 
of  songs  in  his  customary  way,  if  less  fre- 
quently than  of  old.  He  patted  me  on  the 
head ;  his  hand  rested  on  Nick's  shoulder ; 
he  was  as  gentle  and  tender  with  us 
as  ever.  He  had  never  spoken  a  harsh 
word  to  us.  He  was  incapable  of  a  harsh 
thought  of  us,  or  of  anyone. 

Mr.  Grisdale  turned  to  look  from  the 
window — at  the  gravelled  area  below — at 
the  racket- court  on  the  right.  Perhaps 
he  thought  my  father  had  something  of  a 
private  and  confidential  nature  to  commu- 
nicate to  his  children.  But  this  was  not 
the  case,  apparently. 

He  stood  by  the  fireplace,  drawing  us 
towards  him  caressingly. 

Mechanically,  for  lack  of  better  occu- 
pation, I  was  reading  over  and  over  again 
Mr.  Hooton's  card,  which  ran : 

"  Toomer  Hooton,  Professor  of  Elocution, 
Oratory,  and  the  Art  of  Speech.  Stammer- 
ing effectually  cured.  Impediments,  labial 
or  lingual,  permanently  removed.  The  Voice 
cultivated.  Rhetoric,  in  six  easy  lessons. 
Candidates  for  the  Stage  instructed  and 
prepared  for  the  Histrionic  Profession. 
Theatrical  engagements  secured  for  finished 
pupils.  Clergymen,  Barristers,  and  others 
perfected  in  the  Art  of  Public  Speaking. 
Strict  secrecy  may  be  relied  upon.  The 
Highest  Testimonials.     Terms  moderate." 

My  father  was  looking,  leaning  over  my 
shoulder  as  I  read.  I  could  feel  that  he 
was  trembling.  Presently  a  tear  fell  upon 
my  hand  holding  the  card.  He  pressed 
upon  me  heavily.  I  was  seriously  alarmed. 
I  thought  he  would  have  fallen,   and  I 


turned  the  better  to  support  him.  He 
soon  recovered  himself,  however. 

"  What's  this  man  —  Hooton  is  his 
name  ? — what  is  he  here  for  ? "  Mr. 
Grisdale  inquired. 

"  He  tells  me  that  his  pecuniary  affairs 
are  in  a  very  disordered  state,"  my  father 
answered,  simply. 

Mr.  Grisdale  laughed.  "  Isn't  that  the 
case  with  every  one  contained  within 
these  walls  ?  " 

"  Just  so.  But  Hooton's  case  seems  to 
me  especially  complicated.  I  can't  say 
I  think  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain  his 
liberty  very  immediately." 

It  was  the  way  with  each  prisoner, 
while  deeming  his  own  release  as  sure  of 
occurring  very  speedily,  to  regard  the 
liberation  of  his  fellow-captives  as  a  most 
unlikely  event.  Probably  I  did  not  note 
this  characteristic  of  prison-life  at  the 
time  of  which  I  am  narrating,  however. 

"It  seems  that  he  took  a  theati'e. 
Chiefly,  I  think,  with  a  view  to  his  own 
performance  of  important  characters.  He 
says,  however,  that  he  greatly  desired  to 
encourage  a  taste  for  Shakespeare,  and 
the  poetic  drama  in  general,  among  the 
masses.  The  enterprise  was  not  attended 
with  the  success  that  had  been  expected, 
and  could  have  been  wished.  And  then 
Mr.  Hooton  became  connected  with  what 
are  called  accommodation  bills." 

"I  have  heard  of  such  things,"  said  Mr. 
Grisdale. 

"  And  then,  I  understand,  there  is  an 
additional  embarrassment ;  in  point  of 
fact,  a  lady  in  the  case.  She  says  he 
promised  her  marriage.  He  says  he  didn't. 
The  jury  thought  he  did.  He  admits  that, 
had  she  possessed  the  income  he  at  one 
time  supposed  her  to  possess,  he  should 
have  waived  all  objection,  and  in  point  of 
fact  have  made  her  Mrs.  Hooton.  But  it 
seems  her  means  were  very  limited,  and,  as 
he  had  none  whatever,  he  decided  that  a 
union  with  her  would  not  be  prudent.  No 
doubt  he  was  right  there.  However,  after 
hearing  the  case,  and  reading  his  letters, 
the  jury  found  for  the  lady,  awarding  her 
damages,  by  way  of  compensation  for  her 
disappointment. ' ' 

"  It  was  liberal  of  the  jury ;  but  juries 
are  liberal,  with  other  people's  money. 
Could  she  really  have  been  disappointed  ? 
I  can't  say  I  think  she  lost  much." 

"  Hooton  is  considered  an  engaging  and 
attractive  man.     At  least  so  I'm  told." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  so,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Not  in  those  terms,  precisely.     But  I 
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gathered  as  much  from  his  conversation. 
He  has  buried  three  wives  already.  That 
tells  a  tale,  you  know." 

"A  terrible  tale." 

"  Didn't  you  notice  the  three  wedding- 
rings — his  wives'  rings — upon  his  little 
finger  ?  " 

"  Poor  ladies  !  They  were  simply  talked 
to  death,  it's  my  belief.  I  don't  wonder  at 
his  being  a  widower  three  times  over.  That 
he  ever  came  to  be  a  husband  surprises  me. 
Still  more  do  I  marvel,  that  a  woman  ever 
sued  him  for  not  making  her  his  wife." 

"Don't  be  unjust  to  him,"  said  my 
father.  "Perhaps  he  is  a  bore;  but  he's 
rather  a  nice  man  too.  One  must  be  tole- 
rant, especially  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  Oh,  certainly.  "We  mast  be  tolerant, 
here  and  everywhere  I  hope." 

"And  I  might  have  a  worse  chum." 

"That  is  possible,  of  course." 

"  He  amuses  me,  and  he  interests  me ; 
and  I  really  think  there's  a  great  deal  in 
what  he  says." 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  it,  there  should 
be  something  in  it,  "murmured  Mr.  Grisdale. 

"  One  has  to  guard  against  idleness, 
moreover,  in  The  Bench.  I  try  hard  not  to 
be  idle.  There  is  so  much  evil  in  idleness. 
And  so  I  have  become  one  of  Mr.  Hooton's 
pupils — Professor  Hooton  he  prefers  to  be 
called.  And  I  pursue  my  own  profession, 
in  a  measure.  Of  course  I  have  no  notion 
of  giving  that  up.  This  is  a  design  I  was 
employed  upon  only  yesterday.  It's  in 
the  rough  at  present,  but  you'll  soon  catch 
my  idea."  As  he  spoke  he  produced  from 
the  table-drawer  several  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  lines,  diagrams,  plans,  and 
drawings.  "  It's  very  simple,  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  At  this  moment  I  don't  quite  see  " — 
began  Mr.  Grisdale. 

"  A  new  Bench  !  "  explained  my  father. 
"  I  take  the  present  area  of  the  building, 
because  I  assume  that  Government  would 
be  indisposed  to  make  any  large  grant  of 
land.  So  the  notion's  thoroughly  practical 
you  will  perceive.  The  alterations,  or 
rather  the  new  edifices  I  propose,  might 
cost  a  million  perhaps,  not  more — or  say 
a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half — and 
that's  but  a  trifle,  you  know,  when  you  can 
obtain  such  a  building  as  this  for  it.  Looks 
like  a  scene  in  King  John,  doesn't  it  ? 
You  see  there  is  a  deep  moat  beyond  the 
exterior  wall.  Over  this  drawbridge,  and 
under  a  portcullis,  you  approach  the  house 
of  the  governor  or  marshal .  Q  uite  a  baronial 
residence,  you  observe.   Here  I  would  have 


a  warder  sitting  throughout  the  day,  blow- 
ing his  horn  to  announce'the  coming  of 
visitors  or  strangers.  Here  should  be  a 
bowling-green,  garden,  and  '  pleasaunce ' 
for  the  amusement  and  exercise  of  the 
garrison — the  prisoners,  in  point  of  fact. 
This  is  the  keep,  the  stronghold  of  the 
prison,  where  the  refractory  should  be 
confined ;  and  here  what  is  professedly  a 
watch-tower,  of  extraordinary  elevation : 
in  truth,  a  building  for  the  recreation  of 
the  prisoners.  From  its  summit  they 
would  obtain  a  remarkable  view ;  they 
would  see,  indeed,  supposing  my  calcu- 
lations to  be  correct,  into  no  fewer  than 
eleven  English  counties.  They  would 
enjoy  pure  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  merely 
by  mounting  a  few  flights  of  stairs.  The 
general  health  of  the  prison  would  be  thus 
very  much  improved.  How  does  the  thing 
strike  you  now  ?     Please  be  candid." 

"It  strikes  me  as  exceedingly  original 
and  ingenious." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  think  so.  My  chief 
object  was  to  show  you  and  my  dear  boys 
here  that  I  had  not  been  idle ;  that  even 
in  this  dismal  place  I  had  preserved  all  my 
old  industrious  habits.  For  there's  really 
nothing  like  industry." 

THE  POOR  GENTLEWOMEN  OF 

ST.  CLEMENT'S. 

IN   SIX   PARTS.      PART   II. 

It  was  an  understood  thing  among  the 
gentlewomen  of  Dame  Dorothy's  Endow- 
ment that  each  of  them  had,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  have,  a  private  income  of  her  own, 
in  addition  to  the  monthly  stipend  to  which 
she  was  entitled.  I  am  afraid  that  now 
and  then  a  case  occurred  in  which  such 
private  income  was  more  supposititious 
than  real.  Miss  Anstruther,  for  instance, 
was  very  clever  at  embroidery  and  various 
kinds  of  needlework.  It  was  well  known 
to  all  of  us  that  she  worked  with  her 
needle  in  secret — early  in  the  morning  and 
late  at  night — and  that  the  articles  so 
made  by  her  were  sent  to  Muncastle  for 
sale.  But  such  knowledge  was  always 
ignored  by  us.  Had  she  endeavoured  to 
dispose  of  her  work  at  St.  Clement's  it 
would  have  been  considered  as  decidedly 
unladylike,  and  as  derogating  from  her 
position  as  a  gentlewoman  of  the  Endow- 
ment. However,  she  knew  what  was  ex- 
pected of  her,  and  when  she  hinted  now  and 
then,  in  a  casual  sort  of  way,  about  her 
little  investments  in  "  The  Funds,"  we 
accepted  the  harmless  fiction  as  though  it 
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were  a  fact  patent  to  everybody,  and  never 
breathed  the  slightest  suspicion  that  we 
knew  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Whenever  there  was  a  vacancy  in  our 
little  colony — and  such  vacancies  could 
only  arise  through  death — the  trustees 
used  to  meet  in  solemn  deliberation  to 
elect  a  successor.  The  rule  was  that  all 
applications  should  be  sent  in,  sealed,  and 
marked  "  Private,"  and  the  trustees  were 
supposed  not  to  divulge  the  names  of  the 
unsuccessful  candidates.  How  it  hap- 
pened I  don't  know,  but  true  it  was  that 
we  ladies  (I  class  myself  in  these  pages 
as  one  of  them,  although  I  was  little  more 
than  a  child  at  the  time)  generally  ascer- 
tained, by  some  occult  means,  the  names 
of  the  candidates  at  least  a  week  before 
the  letters  they  sent  in  were  opened  by 
the  trustees.  Then  it  was  that  we,  too, 
met  in  solemn  conclave,  to  discuss  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  appli- 
cants— and  very  sharply  discussed  they 
sometimes  were.  But  when  once  the 
trustees  had  made  their  election,  and  the 
name  of  the  successful  candidate  was 
known,  our  tongues  were  silenced.  How- 
ever much  some  of  us  might  regret  that 
some  other  lady  had  not  been  elected,  the 
matter  was  now  at  an  end,  and  such  regrets 
were  useless.  The  chosen  lady  had  now 
become  one  of  us.  That  was  enough.  We 
might  have  said  this  or  that  about  her 
previously,  but  now  we  were  prepared  to 
ignore,  or  politely  overlook,  all  little  defects 
and  deficiencies,  and  to  bid  her  welcome  to 
her  new  home. 

When  we  were  joined  by  a  new-comer, 
although  it  was  quite  possible  that  she 
might  already  be  known  to  some  of  us,  it 
was  not  considered  the  proper  thing  for 
any  of  us  to  call  on  her,  till  after  Miss 
Whincop,  as  the  recognised  head  of  society 
at  the  Endowment,  had  set  us  the  example. 
After  Miss  Whincop  had  called  we  made 
haste  to  do  likewise.  If  the  new-comer 
met  with  an  especial  amount  of  Miss 
Whincop's  approval,  that  lady  would 
invite  us  all  to  tea  on  the  afternoon  fol- 
lowing her  visit,  and  there  introduce  our 
new  friend  to  each  of  us  in  turn. 

Quiet  little  tea-parties  among  ourselves 
were  very  much  in  vogue  at  the  Endow- 
ment, especially  during  the  winter  months, 
when  the  long,  dreary  evenings  would  have 
seemed  twice  as  long,  without  the  relief  of 
such  little  social  gatherings.  It  was  an 
understood  thing  that  on  such  occasions 
state  and  ceremony  should  in  a  great 
measure  be  dispensed  with  ;  remembering 


always  that  we  were  gentlewomen,  we 
could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  it 
altogether.  At  such  times  we  could  wear 
our  second-best  cap,  without  derogation  to 
ourselves,  or  the  company  we  were  going 
to  meet ;  also  a  dress  that  had  been  dyed 
or  turned — and  we  always  knew  how  many 
times  each  others'  dresses  had  been  dyed 
or  turned. 

A  plate  of  thin  bread  and  butter,  one  or 
two  sally -lunns  nicely  toasted,  or  a  few 
well-buttered  crumpets,  with  a  teapot 
liberally  supplied  with  gunpowder  or 
bohea  in  place  of  the  homely  congou ; 
such  was  our  fare  at  these  little  gather- 
ings. After  tea  we  sat  down  deliberately 
and  seriously  to  whist.  It  was  very  rarely 
that  any  other  game  was  played.  Occa- 
sionally, about  Christmas-time,  we  would 
abjure  whist  for  a  week  or  two  and  con- 
descend to  speculation  or  loo,  out  of  regard 
for  the  festive  season  ;  but  we  always  re- 
verted to  our  favourite  game  as  soon  as 
the  new  year  was  fairly  in. 

The  first  question  that  was  always  asked, 
before  a  new-comer  joined  us,  was,  "  Can 
she  play  a  good  hand  at  whist  ?  "  for  our 
ladies,  like  Mrs.  Battle,  were  great  sticklers 
for  "  the  rigour  of  the  game."  It  was  felt 
as  a  common  misfortune  if,  by  chance,  a 
lady  was  elected  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
cards.  Such  ladies  were  certainly  asked  out 
to  tea  less  frequently  than  those  who  could 
help  to  make  up  a  rubber,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, some  degree  of  discrimination 
was  needed  in  the  issuing  of  invitations,  in 
order  that  three  players  might  not  find 
themselves  saddled  with  a  fourth  who 
could  not  play,  and  so  have  to  make-shift 
with  dummy. 

After  tea,  when  the  card-table  was  drawn 
out,  the  unfortunate  non-players  were  re- 
legated into  a  corner  by  themselves  and 
given  a  book  of  engravings,  or  a  "hortus 
siccus,"  to  look  at,  or  were  allowed  to  do  a 
little  embroidery;  but  if  there  happened 
to  be  two  of  them,  they  were  on  no  account 
permitted  to  talk.  Miss  Whincop  never 
could  remember  her  sevens  and  eights, 
and  Miss  Damtr  was  sure  to  revoke,  if 
anybody  talked  even  in  a  whisper. 

It  was  an  understood  thing  that  at  these 
gatherings  no  higher  stakes  should  be 
played  for  than  sixpence  a  rubber,  and 
as  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  more  than  two 
rubbers  to  be  got  through  in  one  evening, 
no  great  harm  was  done.  But  no  new- 
comer ever  failed  to  be  told  how  Miss 
Whincop,  in  her  younger  days,  had  once 
played  for  guinea  points  at  Headlam  Castle, 
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and  had  won  five  spade-guineas  from  the 
Earl  of  Treluce.  When  the  second  rubber 
had  come  to  an  end,  a  decanter  of  cowslip 
or  ginger  wine,  and  a  dish  of  biscuits,  would 
be  put  on  the  table.  On  these  occasions 
it  was  not  considered  etiquette  to  drink 
more  than  one  glass  of  wine,  and  after 
Miss  Whincop  set  the  example  of  leaving 
nearly  a  third  of  hers  in  her  glass,  we  all 
took  care  to  do  the  same.  Sometimes,  in 
very  cold  weather,  hot  elderberry  wine 
would  be  substituted  for  cowslip  or  ginger. 
It  was  certainly  very  comforting  on  frosty 
nights.  By  ten  o'clock  we  were  all  in 
bed. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  other  occa- 
sions of  greater  state  and  ceremony,  when 
two  or  three  ladies  belonging  to  the  out- 
side world  would  be  invited  to  meet  two 
or  three  ladies  of  the  Endowment :  our 
sitting-rooms  were  not  large  enough  to 
accommodate  more  than  seven  or  eight 
people  at  one  time.  Then  it  was  that 
our  carefully-hoarded  satins  and  our  stiff 
brocaded  silks  saw  daylight.  Then  it  was 
that  anxious  debates  were  held  as  to 
whether  our  best  cap,  with  an  additional 
puff  here  and  an  extra  ribbon  there,  might 
not  be  made  to  do  duty  once  more,  or 
whether  we  must  really  go  to  the  expense 
of  a  new  one.  Then  it  was  that  we  brought 
out  and  furbished  up  our  little  stock  of 
antiquated  jewellery ;  and  then,  alas  !  more 
than  at  other  times,  it  was  that;  to  anyone 
who  would  listen  to  us,  we  used  to  get 
talking  in  a  half-melancholy  strain  of  those 
youthful  days  now  so  far  away,  when  to 
dress  for  a  party  was  one  of  the  dearest 
delights  of  life.  And  what  charming 
never-to-be-forgotten  parties  people  gave 
in  those  days  !  And  the  gentlemen  then 
were  worth  calling  gentlemen ;  so  different 
from  now  !  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  Many 
an  hour  have  I  listened  to  such  confessions 
— if  confessions  they  may  be  called — from 
one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  as  they  sat  ready 
dressed,  waiting  for  the  clock  to  strike  and 
tell  them  it  was  time  to  set  out. 

On  these  afternoons  of  high  ceremony, 
it  was  not  unfrequently  the  practice  of 
the  lady  who  gave  the  party,  to  augment 
her  little  stock  of  silver  articles  from  the 
stores  of  other  ladies.  She  might  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  silver  teapot,  but  be  minus 
a  silver  cream  ewer,  or  vice  versa.  She 
might  have  silver  candlesticks,  but  be 
short  of  snuffers ;  or  she  might  have  more 
guests  than  tea-spoons.  But  whatever 
deficiencies  might  exist  could  always  be 
made  up  by  somebody  else,  and  in  such 


cases  it  was  a  point  of  etiquette  to  make 
believe,  even  among  ourselves,  that  all  the 
silver  at  any  one  party  belonged  to  our 
hostess.  We  might  see  our  own  teapot 
on  the  table,  or  our  left-hand  neighbour's 
sugar-tongs ;  but  we  never  recognised 
them,  or  spoke  of  them  again. 

But  we  were  not  always  immured  within 
the  walls  of  the  Endowment.  Occasionally 
a  carriage  would  stop  at  the  gateway,  or  a 
sedan  would  be  brought  up  to  the  door  of 
one  of  the  cottages,  and  one  or  another  of 
the  ladies  would  be  whirled  away  for  a 
few  hours  into  the  gay  world  outside — 
we  used  sometimes  to  speak  of  it  as  "  the 
giddy  vortex" — although,  indeed,  it  was 
neither  very  gay  nor  very  giddy  so  far  as 
we  were  concerned.  Such  junketings 
rarely  went  beyond  tea  and  cards,  but  it 
was  the  fact  of  their  taking  place  outside 
the  Endowment,  that  imparted  to  them 
such  a  delicious  air  of  dissipation. 

But  there  were  other  ladies  for  whom 
no  carriage  or  sedan  ever  called,  who, 
when  they  went  out  to  tea,  were  content 
to  go  in  a  silk  calash  and  spring  clogs, 
and  with  their  best  caps  carefully  pinned 
underneath  their  dresses. 

As  I  have  mentioned  already,  each 
cottage  consisted  of  three  small  rooms,  com- 
prising a  sitting-room,  kitchen,  and  bed- 
room. There  would  not  have  been  any- 
thing like  sufficient  work  for  a  servant  to 
do,  however  young  she  might  have  been, 
at  anyone  of  the  cottages, .putting  aside 
the  fact  that  very  few  of  the  ladies  were 
prepared  to  go  to  such  an  expense.  The 
rule  was  for  two  ladies  to  have  one  servant 
between  them,  and  then  only  for  half  a 
day,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  more 
cleaning  than  usual  had  to  be  done.  The 
one  exception  to  this  rule  was  Miss 
Whincop,  who  always  kept  her  own 
servant;  but  that  was  only  natural, 
because  everybody  knew  she  was  rich, 
and  really  had  money  invested  in  "The 
Funds."  Some  of  the  half-day  servants 
were  girls  of  sixteen,  while  others  were 
middle-aged  women.  They  came  in  the 
morning,  lighted  the  fires,  got  breakfast 
ready,  and  did  all  the  scouring  and  clean- 
ing that  was  to  be  done. 

My  aunt  and  Miss  Fyvie,  whose  cottages 
adjoined  each  other,  had  one  servant 
between  them — an  elderly  woman,  Molly 
Dawson  by  name.  One  week  my  aunt's 
fires  were  lighted  first,  and  the  next  week 
Miss  Fyvie's.  And  what  a  trouble  it  was  to 
light  fires  in  those  days,  as  I  now  and 
then  discovered  to  my  cost !     For  it  some- 
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times  happened  that  Molly  was  laid  tip 
with  rheumatics,  in  which  case  it  devolved 
on  me  to  light  the  fire  and  prepare  break- 
fast for  my  aunt  and  myself.  There  were 
no  lucifer-matches  in  those  days,  you  will 
please  remember.  Instead,  we  had  long 
thin  strips  of  wood,  plentifully  smeared 
with  brimstone  at  both  ends.  When  your 
fire  was  ready  laid,  you  had  to  get  your 
tinder-box,  and  with  the  steel  in  one  hand, 
and  a  piece  of  flint  in  the  other,  to  hammer 
away  till  a  spark  from  them  fell  on  the 
tinder  and  ignited  it.  Then  to  the  burning 
tinder  you  applied  your  brimstone-match, 
and  there  you  were.  But  on  cold  winter 
mornings  it  was  a  terrible  process  to  any- 
one not  an  adept  at  it.  In  the  first  place 
you  were  pretty  sure  to  scarify  your 
fingers  with  the  sharp  bit  of  flint,  and,  in 
the  second,  you  might  keep  on  striking 
away  for  ten  minutes,  or  even  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  before  eliciting  a  spark  that 
would  light  the  tinder,  by  which  time 
you  would  be  all  but  frozen.  Ah !  what 
beautiful  and  blessed  things  are  lucifer- 
matches  ! 

Sometimes  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when 
the  cottage  stood  deep  in  snow,  my  aunt 
would  rake  the  kitchen  fire.  This  was 
done  by  covering  it  three  or  four  inches 
deep  with  slack  and  coal  dust,  battening 
the  whole  well  down,  and  pouring  half  a 
pint  of  water  over  it.  As  a  rule,  the  fire 
thus  treated  would  keep  alight  all  night, 
but  the  one  drawback  to  this  process  was 
that  it  made  such  a  terrible  mess  of  your 
grates. 

Then,  as  now,  coals  formed  a  very 
serious  item  in  the  housekeeping  expenses 
of  families  not  over  well-to-do.  I  know 
that  in  the  Endowment  some  of  the 
poorer  gentlewomen  used  to  adopt  various 
methods  of  economising  their  fuel.  Miss 
Anstruther's  method  seemed  to  me  rather 
an  ingenious  one,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  was  pitiful  to  think  that  a  lady  of 
sixty,  and  a  rector's  daughter,  should  be 
reduced  to  such  a  strait.  Her  method 
was  to  let  her  fire  go  out,  as  soon  as  her 
tea-kettle  had  boiled.  But  from  the  kettle 
she  filled  a  large  stone  bottle,  and  having 
securely  corked  it,  she  wrapped  it  in 
flannel,  and  put  it  on  the  floor  for  her  feet 
to  rest  on.  Then,  with  an  old  travelling 
coat  buttoned  round  her  that  had  once 
been  her  father's,  lighted  by  a  single 
miserable  dip,  and  with  her  feet  resting 
on  the  bottle,  she  would  work  away  at 
her  embroidery  till  far  into  the  night — till 
every  other  light  in  the  Endowment  had 


long  been  extinguished.  Poor  lady  !  Poor 
gentle-hearted  Miss  Anstruther ! 

Although  our  gentlewomen  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,  shut  out  from  the  great 
world  and  its  doings,  and  although  they 
were  no  longer  so  young  as  they  had  been, 
it  will  already  have  been  perceived  that 
there  was  very  little  asceticism  among 
them,  and  that  they  still  betrayed  a  lively 
interest  in  those  things  that  had  been 
dear  to  them  thirty  years  before.  When 
spring  or  autumn  brought  in  the  changing 
fashions,  our  ladies  were  always  agog  for 
early  information  as  to  what  particular 
styles  were  likely  to  be  most  worn  during 
the  coming  season.  It  was  not  that  they 
themselves  were  votaries  who  were  likely 
to  follow  closely  in  Fashion's  wake  ;  it  was 
that  such  matters  had  had  a  certain  fasci- 
nation for  them,  ever  since  the  day  they  left 
school,  and  would  continue  to  have  till  the 
day  they  died. 

The  head  dressmaker  and  milliner  in 
St.  Clement's — for,  in  this  instance,  the 
two  businesses  were  combined  —  was  a 
certain  Madame  Taylor.  Why  she  called 
herself  Madame  I  could  never  make  out, 
seeing  that  Bhe  was  English  to  the  back- 
bone. Madame's  chief  assistant  was  a 
Miss  Wharton.  Now  Miss  Wharton  and 
our  Miss  Fyvie,  as  was  well  known  to  us 
all,  were  great  friends.  Miss  Fyvie  always 
declared  that  her  friend  was  the  daughter 
of  a  doctor  who  had  ruined  his  family  by 
gambling,  otherwise  we  should  perhaps 
have  considered  the  connection  as  rather 
a  derogatory  one. 

Well,  one  spring  afternoon  we  were  sent 
for  all  in  a  hurry  by  Miss  Fyvie.  Molly 
came  running  in  to  summon  us.  We  were 
not  to  wait  even  to  change  our  dress.  All 
the  ladies  were  there  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  but  we  found  that  Miss  Whincop 
had  got  there  before  any  of  us,  and  from 
her  manner  we  could  tell  that  she  knew 
why  we  had  been  so  specially  summoned. 
However,  we  were  not  kept  long  in  sus- 
pense. On  the  little  table  was  a  good- 
sized  bandbox,  which  Miss  Fyvie  at  once 
proceeded  to  open.  In  it,  wrapped  up  in 
cotton  wool  and  tissue  paper,  were  a 
number  of  dolls  which  Madame  Taylor 
had  that  day  received  from  London — 
dolls,  that  is,  dressed  in  accordance  with 
the  new  fashions  for  the  coming  season. 
Miss  Wharton  had  got  possession  of  them 
for  an  hour,  and  had  brought  them  for  us 
to  look  at.  It  was  really  very  kind  of  her. 
Even  the  great  county  ladies  would  not 
have  the  privilege  of  seeing  them  till  to- 
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morrow.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  how 
deeply  we  were  interested,  and  what  a  de- 
lightful hour  we  spent  with  the  splendidly- 
dressed  little  puppets. 

Miss  Wharton  favoured  us  several  times 
afterwards  in  the  same  way.  "We  all  agreed 
with  Miss  Whincop  that  she  was  a  most 
superior  person,  and  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  she  had  seen  better  days. 

I  remember  that  it  was  either  the  next 
day  or  the  day  but  one  after  Miss  Wharton 
first  brought  the  dolls  for  us  to  look  at, 
that  the  master,  Mr.  Drysdale,  brought 
Major  Toplady  in  to  Wednesday  after- 
noon prayers.  It  was  a  fine  warm  after- 
noon, and  we  were  all  in  our  places  by 
two  minutes  before  five.  In  addition  to 
the  gentlewomen,  there  were  three  or  four 
ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  together  with 
one  or  two  nursemaids  and  some  half-dozen 
children.  We  all  began  to  fidget  a  little 
when  the  clock  pointed  to  four  minutes 
past  five  and  Mr.  Drysdale  had  not  arrived ; 
it  was  such  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  be  un- 
punctual.  At  precisely  six  minutes  past  five 
he  walked  in  with  Major  Toplady  on  his 
arm.     We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes. 

The  major  must  have  been  sixty-five 
years  old  if  he  was  a  day,  but  he  was 
looked  upon  still,  at  least  by  elderly 
people,  as  the  greatest  buck  and  lady- 
killer  in  St.  Clement's.  There  were 
several  gentlemen  in  our  little  town  who 
wore  Hessian  boots  and  large  frills  to  the 
bosoms  of  their  shirts,  but  Major  Toplady 
was  the  only  one  left  who  wore  a  queue. 
He  had  worn  a  pigtail  all  his  life — or,  at 
least,  since  he  was  a  dashing  young  ensign 
of  nineteen — and  he  would  doubtless  wear 
one  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  very 
thin,  and  very  upright.  His  cheeks  had  a 
rich  purply  tint,  which  some  people  said 
was  caused  by  the  old  port  for  which  he 
was  reputed  to  have  such  a  liking,  while 
others  averred  that  it  resulted  from  his 
stiff  military  stock  which  always  looked  as 
if  it  half  strangled  him.  The  major  was 
not  quite  so  firm  on  his  feet  as  he  had  once 
been,  but  instead  of  carrying  a  stout  cane  to 
help  him  along,  he  was  never  seen  without 
the  thinnest  possible  switch,  such  as  young 
dandies  of  twenty  used  to  carry  when  I 
was  a  girl.  By  our  sex  he  was  regarded 
with  a  certain  amount  of  awe  and  curiosity. 
Report  said  that  in  years  gone  by  he  had 
called  out  a  gentleman  for  speaking  slight- 
ingly of  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
and  that  he  had  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
How  could  we  help  being  interested  in  such 
a  man  ?   He  could  be  seen  any  sunny  after- 


noon sauntering  up  and  down  the  Pave- 
ment, as  we  called  the  best  part  of  our 
High-street,  with  his  hat  very  much  on 
one  side,  ogling  the  ladies  through  his 
large  double  eye-glass.  I  always  noticed 
that  whenever  Miss  Lawson  or  Miss  Fyvie 
— or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any  other  of 
the  gentlewomen — saw  him  in  the  distance, 
although  they  all  pretended  to  detest  "that 
odious  Major  Toplady,"yet  they  never  failed 
to  perk  themselves  up  a  little,  and  would 
give  their  skirts  an  extra  shake  out  as  he 
drew  near.  What  a  thing  it  is  to  have  a 
reputation  as  a  "  lady-killer  !  " 

You  may  imagine  the  sensation  that 
was  created  among  us,  when  this  for- 
midable being  stalked  into  the  room.  We 
looked  at  each  other,  and  one  or  two  of  us 
turned  quite  pale,  but  Miss  Whincop, 
strange  to  say,  actually  blushed.  The 
major's  boots  creaked  loudly  as  he  walked 
along  the  flagged  floor,  with  his  arm  in 
that  of  the  master.  Somehow  he  im- 
pressed me  as  being  one  of  those  men  who 
enjoy  hearing  their  boots  creak.  So  he 
stalked  along,  looking  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  and  deposited  himself  in  one  of  the 
front  seats.  He  followed  the  prayers 
attentively,  repeating  the  responses  in  a 
loud  and  sonorous  voice,  and  his  "Amens," 
as  Miss  Lawson  remarked,  were  "posi- 
tively edifying." 

The  last  "Amen"  was  hardly  said  before 
the  major  stood  up,  turned  round,  and 
took  a  general  survey  of  the  gentlewomen 
through  his  double  eyeglass.  It  would 
appear  that  he  had  some  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Whincop,  a  fact  which  that 
lady  had  never  mentioned,  and  he  now 
marched  up  to  her,  made  her  one  of  his 
sweeping,  elaborate  bows,  and  began  to 
speak  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  We  could 
see  Miss  Whincop's  colour  come  and  go 
painfully.  She  seemed  to  answer  him  in 
a  constrained  sort  of  way,  and  as  if  she 
were  slightly  offended.  Presently  she  made 
him  one  of  her  old-fashioned  curtsies,  and 
turned  her  back  deliberately  on  him.  The 
major  looked  mightily  offended,  and  stared 
after  her  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then 
he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  loudly  and  de- 
monstratively, and  then  he  called  out : 
"  Drysdale,  if  you're  ready,  I'm  at  your 
service." 

We  all  devoutly  hoped  that  the  master 
would  never  bring  Major  Toplady  in  to 
prayers  again,  and  he  never  did. 

It  was  curious  that  for  three  or  four 
afternoons  after  the  major's  "  irruption," 
as  Miss  Lawson  termed  it,  Miss  Whincop 
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should  put  on  her  best  embroidered  silk, 
and  her  new  cap,  that  had  cost  her  a 
guinea-and-a-half  only  a  week  before,  and 
be  sitting  in  state  by  three  o'clock,  ready 
to  receive  company.  But  nobody  called, 
and  after  Sunday,  the  best  cap  and  em- 
broidered silk  were  put  away.  Still,  I 
never  could  understand  how  it  was  that 
none  of  the  gentlewomen  ever  mentioned 
Major  Toplady's  name  in  the  presence  of 
Miss  Whincop. 

A  QUIET  NIGHT. 

So  still  the  starry  night,  I  almost  fear 
My  mortal  tread,  lest  I  should  put  to  flight 

A  fairy  that,  for  sometime  of  the  year, 

Holds  court  in  this  old  garden  by  the  night. 

The  flow'rs  are  broad  awake  :  for  very  truth 
On  this  forsaken  ground  enchantment  dwells, 

Such  as  may  breathless  hold  an  am'rous  youth, 
Who  seeks  at  dead  of  night  for  lover  spells, 
With  anxious,  fearful  heart  in  haunted  dells. 

I  will  not  walk,  but  sit  upon  this  seat, 

That  I  may  see,  and  hear,  and  no  noise  make  ; 

In  time  gone  by  how  many  gentle  feet 

Strayed  hitherward  to  rest  for  dear  Love's  sake  ? 

Brave,  bright-eyed  youths,  and  many  a  gentle  maid 
Came,  haply,  here  in  June  or  autumn  cold, 

Leaving  the  great  hall  by  the  portal's  shade 
To  tell  a  tale  that  even  then  was  old — 
How  oft  at  this  seat  has  the  tale  been  told  ? 

The  growing  things,  it  seems,  have  eyes  to  see ; 

They  softly  shake  their  heads,  but  make  no  moan ; 
It  may  be  they  are  whispering  of  me, 

And  wond'ring  why  I  wandered  here  alone. 
I  am  not  waiting  for  a  partner ;  no, 

You  need  not  point  at  me  for  that ;  the  hall 
Is  rank  with  ruin ;  lovers  do  not  go 

To  feast  together  at  the  baron's  call, 

For  years  they  have  been  dead  and  buried,  all. 

How  silent !  how  bewilderingly  calm ! 

How  strange  in  such  a  place  to  be  alone  ! 
The  big  owl  on  the  bough  is  fixed  by  charm ; 

The  cat  sits  on  the  wall  still  as  a  stone  : 
Listen  !  the  nightingale  !     Oh,  what  a  thrill 

Of  glory  falls  on  all  fair  things  around  ! 
Now  know  I  why  this  place  has  been  so  still ; 

The  fairies  have  shut  out  all  grosser  sound 

To  hear  your  song  in  this  old  garden-ground. 


ONLY  NELL. 

IN   TWO   PARTS.      PAST   I. 

"  O-ver  !     O-o-ver !  " 

It  was  the  fourteenth  time  that  day  that 
I  had  heard  the  same  words,  sometimes 
only  a  long,  shrill  cry ;  sometimes  pro- 
longed over  the  second  syllable.  Getting 
impatient  at  last,  I  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out. 

I  had  taken  lodgings  that  summer  in  a 
little  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
They  looked  out  upon  the  river,  and  I 
had  only  been  in  them  a  few  days,  when 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  monotonous 
cry  alluded  to  drove  me  to  ascertain  its 
cause.  It  was  a  wet  afternoon  in  the  latter 
end  of  September;  the  sky  was  covered 


with  dark,  rain-charged  clouds,  breaking 
every  now  and  then  into  a  sharp  shower 
which  bowed  the  yellowing  foliage  of  the 
willows  beneath  it,  and  lashed  the  gray 
and  turbid  water  into  fierce  resistance. 

The  river,  swollen  with  late  rains,  was 
indeed  running  very  fast  when  I  looked 
out  on  it ;  and  just  midway  between  shore 
and  shore  I  saw  a  clumsy  boat  pulled  by 
a  little  girl,  who  was  evidently  putting  out 
her  whole  strength  to  reach  the  farther  side, 
where  a  man,  in  labourer's  dress,  was  wait- 
ing on  the  bank  for  her. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  strange  that  she 
should  have  attempted  it;  for  the  boat 
was  of  the  largest  and  heaviest,  and  the 
child  herself  did  not  look  more  than  ten 
years  old;  her  thin  little  arms,  blue  and 
bare  to  the  elbow,  seeming  hardly  able  to 
wield  the  oars,  while  every  stroke  drew  her 
small  body  so  far  backwards  as  to  give 
me  frequent  glimpses  of  a  face — pale  and 
sharp,  and  framed  in  tangled  yellow  hair — 
turned  upwards  to  the  leaden  sky  above. 

Apparently,  however,  she  had  not  mis- 
calculated her  strength ;  for  in  the  course 
of  a  minute  or  two  she  was  safe  on  the 
farther  side,  had  taken  the  man  on  board, 
and  was  pulling  back  again  vigorously. 
Another  few  minutes  and  I  heard  the 
grate  of  the  keel  on  the  gravel;  and, 
going  to  the  balcony,  saw  that  she  had 
just  grounded  the  boat  at  the  bottom  of 
a  narrow  causeway,  which  led  down  to  the 
water  within  a  few  yards  of  my  lodgings, 
and  was  standing  up  in  the  bows,  busily 
lashing  the  boat  with  no  inexperienced, 
fingers  to  a  rusty  iron  stake  which  stood  up 
out  of  the  mud,  apparently  for  that  purpose. 
The  man  had  already  jumped  on  shore;  and, 
having  finished  her  task,  she  stood  still  for 
a  moment,  her  ragged  dress  and  hair  blow- 
ing out  in  the  rough,  wet  wind,  her  short 
arms  clasped  behind  her  head  with  a  yawn  of 
such  utter  weariness  I  could  not  help  pity- 
ing her.     Then  a  harsh  voice  called  out : 

"  Nell !  Nell,  ye  huzzy,  don't  stan'  loiter- 
ing there  now."  A  coarse  red  face  was 
thrust  out  of  an  upper  window  of  the  little 
public-house  which  crowned  the  top  of  the 
causeway;  and  with  a  frightened  glance  the 
child  scrambled  ashore  and  ran  up  to  the 
house,  her  naked  feet  pattering  over  the 
muddy  stones  till  she  disappeared  at  the  top. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  heard  the  old  cry, 
"O-ver !  o-ver ! "  sounding  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  ;  and  through  the  stillness  that 
followed,  and  the  open  window,  the  "gluck  " 
of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks  asthe  girl  pushed 
out  again  on  her  monotonous  journey. 
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At  dinner  that  day  I  asked  my  landlady 
who  the  child  was,  and  how  it  came  that 
she  had  to  do  a  work  so  disproportioned  to 
her  size  and  apparent  strength.  The  good 
woman  looked  at  me  in  surprise. 

"  Barkers'  girl,  sir  ? "  she  said,  in- 
quiringly. "  Oh  !  she  is  strong  enough ; 
a  deal  more  so  than  she  looks.  Why,  I've 
seen  her  ferryin'  over,  with  the  wind  in  her 
teeth  enough  to  take  your  head  off,  and 
the  river  running  like  a  sea,  an'  not  mind. 
Once,  though,  it  were  too  strong  for  her, 
an'  she  got  blown  back'ards,  let  one  oar 
go  and  'it  herself  such  a  crack  with  the 
other  that  it  knocked  her  senseless  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  an'  they  drifted 
down  the  river  an'  got  stuck  in  those  reeds 
'alf  a  mile  below  the  church  there  afore 
she  came  to,  or  anyone  noticed  her.  I 
'eard  as  Barker  gave  her  an  awful  wallop- 
ing for  that.  He's  the  ferryman,  you  know, 
sir,  an'  keeps  that  there  public  on  the  top; 
an'  it  seems  one  o'  the  oars  were  broke 
or  lost;  an'  he  said  it  couldn't  ha' 
happened  without  she'd  been  fooling  with 
'em  or  summat  o'  that  sort ;  but  the 
stream  were  too  strong  for  a  girl  like  'er 
that  day,  an'  he  ought  to  ha'  gone  himself. 
....  Her  father  ?  Oh !  bless  you  no, 
sir.  She's  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
work'us  brat,  an'  ain't  got  no  other  name 
but  Nell  as  I've  ever  heard  on.  Barkers 
took  her  in  three  year  ago,  acause  of 
'aving  no  children  of  their  own ;  an'  at 
first  she  did  use  to  help  in  the  'ouse  only ; 
but  she  soon  learnt  to  pull  an  oar  'andy 
enough  to  take  a  party  over,  when  he  were 
busy  in  the  bar ;  an'  now  she  does  three 

parts  of  it Well,  they  do  tell  he's 

most  always  drunk  nowadays,  an'  his  wife 
too,  for  that  matter ;  an'  they  knock  that 
girl  about  awful,  I  will  say.  Why,  I've 
often  'eard  her  screams  right  in  here  of  a 
night  time,  when  they've  been  banging  of 

her Brutes?     Eh,  well,  sir,  maybe 

'tis  a  bit  brutal ;  for  she's  but  a  little  'un 
yet ;  but  they're  a  bad  lot  there  altogether, 
the  worst  lot  out  an'  out  in  the  parish ; 
an'  I  doubt  (saving  your  presence,  sir)  but 
she's  a  sad  young  limb  o'  the  devil  'erself . 
Why,  there's  more  fightin'  an'  cursin'  in 
that  there  public,  than  in  any  other  within 
ten  miles.  It's  just  as  good  as  to  say  a 
man's  goin'  to  the  bad  as  to  say  you've 
seen  him  going  into  Barker's ;  an'  our 
rector  have  tried  to  get  the  licence  took 
away  a  dozen  times ;  but  some'ow  they 
al'ays  manages  to  scrape  over  an'  get  it 
renewed.  'Tain't  likely  as  a  child  'd  be 
worth  anything  brought  up  that  way,  an' 


never  going  to  church,  nor  school,  no 
more  than  a  heathen  savage ;  an'  I  give 
my  little  Tommy  a  good  whack  the  other 
day  'cause,  in  spite  of  my  tellin'  'im  not,  I 
caught  him  playing  with  'er  down  by  the 
boats ;     an'    Miss     Prosen,    the    rector's 

daughter,  passin'  by  at  the  minnit 

Oh  yes,  sir,  that's  all  very  well,  an'  a' 
course  one  do  pity  all  such  misbrought- 
up  gutter  children,  poor  things  !  but  our 
first  dooty  is  to  take  keer  on  our  own 
families,  as  I'm  sure,  sir,  you'd  allow  if 
so  be  you  was  a  father  yourself ;  an'  I  do 
assure  you  the  trouble  an'  worrit  of  'aving 
that  public  alongside  o'  me  is  more  nor 
you'd  think."  With  which,  and  being 
somewhat  out  of  breath,  Mrs.  Jennings 
retreated  to  bring  up  my  pudding ;  and 
seeing  that  the  subject  was  a  tender  one 
with  her,  I  took  care  not  to  renew  it. 

Not  being  a  father  myself,  however, 
with  a  "dooty"  to  my  own  family,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  some  interest  in  the  poor 
little  outcast  from  civilisation,  whose 
screams,  under  her  master's  thrashings, 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  neighbouring 

village  pharisees.     I  had  come  to  S 

on  a  sketching  excursion ;  and  next  time 
I  wanted  to  cross  the  river,  I  turned  down 
by  the  objectionable  public,  a  disreputable- 
looking  place  enough,  and  bearing  the 
sign  of  "  The  Free  Ferry  "  over  the  door, 
and  catching  sight  of  Nell,  scraping  a 
large  kettle,  outside,  asked  her  to  ferry 
me  over.  With  a  curt  nod  for  answer,  and 
a  shout  of  "  Ferry !  "  addressed  as  if  in 
explanation  to  the  interior  of  the  house,  she 
dropped  her  work  instantly,  scampered  off, 
and  had  got  the  boat  unlashed  and  ready 
to  push  out,  before  I  could  get  down  to  her. 

"  Give  me  the  oars,"  I  said  then, 
noticing  that  she  had  a  great  inflamed 
bruise  on  her  left  arm,  and  seemed  to 
move  it  with  difficulty.  "I'll  pull  myself 
over,"  and  then,  as  she  obeyed,  though 
with  some  surprise  in  her  face,  I  added  : 

"  Doesn't  it  hurt  you  to  row  with  your 
arm  in  that  state  ?     How  did  you  do  it  ?" 

The  look  of  wonder  in  her  eyes  in- 
creased. Possibly  it  was  the  first  time 
anyone  had  spoken  gently  to  her  for  a 
long  while.  Glancing  down  at  the  bruise 
she  answered  with  a  voice  and  accent 
less  coarse  than  I  had  expected  : 

"  'Twas  missus's  stick,  sir  ;  but  I  don't 
mind.    I  can  row  all  the  same  if  you  like." 

"  I  don't  like.  Does  she  often  mark  you 
that  way  with  her  stick,  child  ?  " 

"  Not  wi'out  I's  been  vexing  of  'er,  sir. 
'Tain't  nothin'  anyhow,"    with  a  grateful 
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look  in  her  brown  eyes,  which  touched  me 
more  than  I  liked.  "Missus  says  as  I 
marks  easier  nor  any  girl  she  ever  met." 

"  She  doesn't  hit  you  the  lighter  for 
that,"  I  said,  indignantly.  "Why  don't 
you  try  and  find  a  kinder  mistress  ?  " 

Again  she  looked  at  me  in  wonder,  not 
unmingled  with  contempt,  at  my  asking 
the  question. 

"I  aren't  nothin'  to  do  wi'  findin'  'em, 
sir.  'Twas  the  work'us  'prenticed  me  to 
master,  an'  I  don't  think  he'd  fare  to  do 
wi'out  me  now  anyways." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  liked  him !  Is  he 
kinder  to  you  than  his  wife  ?" 

The  query  seemed  to  puzzle  her,  for  she 
thought  over  it  for"  a  moment  before 
answering. 

"  I  dunno,  sir.  He  'its  me  'arder,  but 
he  don't  'it  so  often,  an'  he  ain't  always 
naggin'  at  a  gal ;  but  when  he's  put  out 
just  cusses  at  yer,  no  more.  Last  week 
tho'  he  took  an'  tied  me  up  one  day,  an' 
licked  me  till  I  was  sick ;  but  he'd  took 
too  much  then ;  an'  when  he  come  round 
he  guv'  me  a  penny,  an'  said  he  'adn't  gone 
fur  to  do  it.  Folks  is  awful  down  on 
master ;  but  he  ain't  so  bad  as  they  say, 
sir,  don't  you  b'lieve  it.  Please,  sir,  that's 
the  spot  to  ground  'er." 

She  spoke,  looking  up  full  in  my  face 
the  whole  time,  as  she  sat  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  where  she  had  crouched  when 
I  relieved  her  of  the  oars.  A  plain, 
almost  ugly  little  face,  wide-mouthed, 
sharp,  and  colourless,  and  with  only  those 
brown  eyes  which  had  much  of  the  candid, 
patient  look  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  peering 
through  a  tangled  mat  of  yellow  elf-locks 
to  redeem  it.  You  could  see  her  wretched 
little  body  through  some  of  tho  holes  in 
her  cotton  frock,  and  her  legs  and  feet 
were  bare.  I  jumped  ashore  and  gave  her 
a  shilling  for  herself. 

"  To  buy  whatever  you  like  with,"  I 
said,  as  she  grew  perfectly  incoherent  in 
her  wonder  of  gratitude,  "and  come  for  me 
again  at  four,  Nell.      You  won't  forget  ?  " 

"No,  indeed,  sir,  that  I  won't,"  she 
answered,  her  whole  face  beaming  with  a 
grin  which  made  it  look  perfectly  elf-like  ; 
and  I  went  on  my  way.  I  was  back  again 
at  the  time  mentioned,  and  found  her 
Bitting  under  the  bank  waiting  for  me. 
Her  face  wore  a  very  different  expres- 
sion now,  though ;  the  eyes  were  almost 
swollen  out  of  her  head  with  crying,  and 
she  evidently  tried  to  avoid  mine  as  she 
busied  herself  with  the  oars.  I  took 
them  from  her  again,  however,  and  asked 


what  was  the  matter.  There  was  no 
answer  at  first;  or  only  a  tremendous 
sob  heaving  her  chest  as  if  it  were  like  to 
burst,  and  the  head  turned  more  resolutely 
away ;  so,  not  wishing  to  tease  her,  I  in- 
quired instead  what  she  had  bought  with 
her  shilling.  Unconsciously  I  had  hit  the 
sore  point  itself,  and  she  burst  out  crying 
so  that  she  could  hardly  answer. 

"  It  fell  out  o'  my  dress  as  I  were 
cleanin',  an'  missus  up  an'  took  it  from 
me.  She  said  I'd  stole  it,  an'  it  weren't 
mine,  an'  she  tooked  it  away.  Oh  dear, 
oh  dear,  she  did,"  and  the  tears  burst  out 
again,  and  were  only  checked  by  my  pro- 
posal to  go  and  speak  to  her  mistress,  and 
tell  her  I  had  given  her  the  money.  She 
grew  pale  with  fright  at  that  idea,  and 
implored  me  not  to  do  so.  "  Missus  would 
kick  her  awful  for  tellin',  an'  'twouldn't 
make  no  difference  otherways.  Please 
would  I  not ! "  Of  course  I  promised  to  hold 
my  tongue,  and  (which  was  perhaps  weak, 
as  she  might  have  been  lying)  I  gave  her 
another  shilling  to  make  up  for  her  loss. 
She  surprised  me,  however,  by  her  un- 
willingness to  take  it.  "  'Twasn't  that  she 
wanted  at  all,"  she  stammered,  growing 
scarlet,  with  an  evident  feeling  of  delicacy 
which  I  hadn't  expected  in  such  a  little 
pariah,  "  an'  she  hadn't  meant  for  to  let 
me  know  about  it,  only  I  would  ask  her." 

I  had  quite  a  difficulty  in  forcing  it  on 
her  before  we  parted. 

PART   II. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  incident 
of  the  shilling,  but  after  this  day  Barkers' 
Nell  and  I  became  quite  friends.  I  was 
painting  at  a  bit  of  common  on  the  farther 
side  of  the  river,  and  every  morning,  pro- 
vided the  weather  was  anything  like  fine, 
she  ferried  me  and  my  traps  over  and  came 
for  me  again  in  the  afternoon,  a  habit  which 
resulted  in  my  soon  learning  all  about  her. 

She,  too,  told  me  she  was  "  only  Nell ; 
never  had  no  other  name  as  she'd  heard 
of.  No,  hadn't  got  no  parents  neither. 
B'lieved  her  mother  had  left  her  outside 
the  work'us-door ;  and  as  to  a  father, 
didn't  think  she'd  ever  had  one.  Thought 
it  likely  mother  were  a  bad  lot.  She  was, 
too ;  Mrs.  Barker  often  told  her  so  ;  an'  as 
folk  said  Mrs.  Barker  were  the  baddest  lot 
in  the  parish,  s'posed  she  was  worse.  No, 
she  didn't  mind  it  much  either,  'cept  when 
Mrs.  Jennings,  where  I  lodged,  gave  her 
Tommy  a  whippin'  for  playing  wi'  her. 
Tommy  was  fond  of  'er  'cos  she  used  to 
row  'im  across  in  the  boat  now  an'  then, 
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an'  saved  up  sweeties  for  him  when  she 
could  get  'em.  He  used  to  kiss  her,  too, 
an'  call  her  *  poor  dear  Nell,'  an'  say  he 
loved  her ;  and  Mrs.  Barker  were  a  "beast 
to  whack  'im,  that  she  were,  for  she'd  never 
done  nothink  to  hurt  'im,  she  would  take 
her  oath  o'  that ;  and  now  he  never  corned 
near  her;  an'  once,  when  Mrs.  Jennings  was 
out  o'  the  way,  and  she  beckoned  him  to 
have  a  row,  made  a  face  at  her  an'  called 
out,  '  No,  I  won't,  for  mother  says  you're 
a  wicked  thing.' "  If  Nell  was  sure  of  any- 
thing it  was  that  she  hated  Mrs.  Jennings. 
She  had  no  friends  of  her  own,  she  told 
me ;  had  had  one  once ;  but  though  the 
girl  was  willing  enough  to  talk  with  her 
and  take  anything  Nell  could  get  hold  of 
to  give  her,  she  wouldn't  turn  her  head  to 
smile  at  her  when  Nell  met  her  all  dressed 
out  and  going  to  church  with  the  other 
Sunday-school  girls,  and  made  believe  to 
be  looking  the  other  way.  Nell  wasn't 
going  to  have  "  nothink  more  to  do  wi'  'er 
arter  that,"  and  seemed  glad  that  I  saw  it 
in  the  same  light.  "  Besides,  she  wasn't 
wantin'  friends,  an'  hadn't  no  time  for  'em. 
Missus  give  'er  too  much  to  do  for  that." 

It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  she 
scouted  all  notion  of  going  to  church  or 
school  herself,  and,  indeed,  expressed  a 
cheerful  conviction  that  "  sich  things 
wasn't  for  the  like  o'  her."  She  had  been 
once  to  the  former  place,  "  when  she  was 
littler;  but  the  children  pointed  at  her 
and  laughed ;  an'  parson  he  got  up  in  a  'igh 
place,  an' talked  a  lot  o' gibberish  as  couldn't 
have  no  meanin'  anyway."  She  thought  it 
a  slow  entertainment  on  the  whole  ;  and 
had  never  wanted  to  go  again. 

And  yet,  with  all  these  heathenish  habits 
and  opinions,  it  often  struck  me  that  Nell 
set  a  shining  example  to  many  of  her  Chris- 
tian neighbours  around.  In  a  house  where 
everybody  else  was  drunk  or  drinking  all 
day  and  every  day,  I  never  detected  even 
the  slightest  taste  for  spirits  in  her.  Among 
people  who  hardly  ever  spoke  but  in  the 
foulest  language,  and  with  oaths  and  curses 
interlarding  every  sentence,  her  own  con- 
versation was  singularly  pure,  and  when 
an  unorthodox  word  did  come  into  it,  it 
was  not  spoken  in  anger,  but  with  a 
childish  serenity  which  showed  her  inno- 
cence of  its  being  in  any  way  unsuitable 
to  her  young  lips.  People  said  that 
Barker's  was  a  common  resort  for  tramps, 
men  and  women,  of  the  lowest  order,  and 
that  scenes  went  on  there  that  would  not 
bear  repetition ;  but  Nell  told  me  of  her 
own  accord  that,  beyond  a  rough  pat  or 


curse  as  humour  dictated,  they  seldom  in- 
terfered with  her ;  and  "  if  they  wos  extra 
riotous  a'  night  "  she  used  to  take  her 
blanket,  and  sleep  out  in  the  yard  under 
an  old  boat,  where  she  had  made  a  lair  of 
straw  for  herself,  and  no  one  meddled  with 
her  there.  She  had  no  time,  indeed,  for 
wickedness,  and  (apparently)  no  natural 
inclination  to  make  it ;  but  with  a  master 
who  beat  and  cursed,  and  a  mistress  who 
starved  and  tyrannised  over  her,  slaved 
cheerfully  away,  day  after  day,  from  dawn 
till  midnight,  seeming  to  do  pretty  well 
all  the  housework  as  well  as  the  ferrying  ; 
never  getting  any  amusement,  never  given 
a  holiday,  never  hearing  a  kind  word — a 
child  with  a  woman's  patience  and  long- 
suffering,  and  a  free,  generous  little  spirit, 
which  rarely  allowed  even  a  word  of 
grumbling  or  complaint  to  escape  her ; 
and  indeed  was  always  ready  to  put  for- 
ward a  good  word  for  her  tormentors 
instead,  and  plead,  against  accusing  voices, 
that  "  Barker  weren't  as  bad  as  people 
said ;  an'  there  was  a  deal  o'  good  in  him, 
bless  yer !  when  he  hadn't  took  too  much, 
an'  folk  didn't  cross  him.  She  wasn't 
afeard  o'  him  anyhow." 

Her  courage  was  to  be  tried  sooner  than 
we  thought ! 

It  was  a  wet  evening,  and  I  was  re- 
turning home  from  a  long  walk,  when,  in 
passing  "  The  Free  Perry,"  I  saw  a  bundle 
of  rags,  the  shape  of  which  I  thought  I 
recognised,  huddled  up  under  a  wood-pile 
outside  the  house.  The  rain  was  coming 
down  so  hard,  however,  that,  though  I 
called  her  name,  I  hardly  thought  it  could 
be  Nell  exposed  to  such  weather;  but  I 
was  wrong,  for  at  the  sound  of  my  voice 
she  sprang  up  instantly  and  came  to  me, 
pleasure  at  seeing  me  struggling  with  a 
latent  expression  of  anxiety  and  fear, 
pitiful  to  see  in  so  young  a  face. 

"  Why,  Nell,  what  are  you  sitting  out 
in  the  wet  f or  ?  "  as  she  stood  shivering 
before  me,  the  rain  dripping  from  the 
edges  of  her  ragged  frock.  "  You  will 
catch  your  death,  child." 

"Oh  no,  sir,  I  won't.  A  bit  o'  rain 
don't  hurt  me,"  she  answered  with  the 
smile  which  always  gave  her  ugly  little 
face  such  a  weird  look.  "  An'  I'd. liefer  be 
out  'ere.  They  be  so  awful  wild  to-night, 
I  got  feared  to  stay  wi'  'em  " — jerking  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  in 
which,  to  judge  from  the  noise,  a  saturnalia 
of  devils  seemed  to  be  holding  feast — "an* 
1  wos  a'  watchin'  to  see  yer  come  'ome  as 
well,  sir,  to  give  yer  these." 
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And  she  put  into  my  hands  a  bunch  of 
wild  violets,  wet  and  fragrant,  adding,  as 
I  began  to  thank  her : 

"  Yer  said  yer  'adn't  seen  none  this 
autumn ;  so  I  thought  I'd  go  off  to-day  to  a 
wood,  where  they  grows,  an'  get  'em  for 
yer." 

"  That  was  very  kind  of  you,  Nell,"  I 
said,  touched  by  the  little  attention  in  my 
Ishmaelitish  young  friend.  "  But  where 
did  you  get  that  black  eye  ?  Did  you 
fall  down  on  the  way  ?  " 

She  was  as  sure-footed  as  a  cat,  and 
laughed  at  the  idea. 

"  Missus  give  it  me  to  make  me  tell  'er 
where  I'd  been,  an'  I  wouldn't  'cos  she 
welted  me  fust  for  goin'.  Oh,  it  don't 
'urt  now,"  as  I  uttered  a  wrathful  excla- 
mation against  her  tyrants.  "  An'  I  didn't 
mind  s'long  as  I  could  'ide  the  vi'lets  from 
her.  She'd  ha'  chucked  'em  inter  the  fire 
other  ways." 

"  And  I  shall  value  them  very  much, 
and  take  great  care  of  them,"  I  said ; 
"  but,  Nell,  I  don't  like  violets  so  well 
that  I  like  you  to  get  beaten  for  them." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  care,  sir,  bless  yer ! " 
said  the  girl,  brightly,  her  thin  little  face 
colouring  up  at  my  thanks.  "  An'  I  liked 
gettin'  of  'em,  for  yer've  been  very  good 
to  me,  sir.  Hark !  isn't  that  master 
callin'  ?  " 

The  frightened  look  had  come  back  into 
her  eyes,  and  I  tried  to  detain  her,  saying 
that  I  was  sure  Mrs.  Jennings  would  let 
her  sleep  in  one  of  the  out-places  for  the 
night,  if  I  asked  her.  "  You'd  much 
better  not  go  back  to  them  till  morning, 
child.  They  seem  to  be  all  mad  together ; 
and  it's  no  fit  place  for  you." 

She  shook  her  head,  quite  trembling  at 
the  mere  idea. 

"Oh  no.  I  must  go,  I  must  indeed, 
sir.  Missus  'd  'alf  kill  me  to-morrow  if  I 
didn't.  'Tis  the  threshin'-machine  men 
from  the  Black  Country  as  is  there ;  an' 
they're  al'ays  a  bad  lot ;  an'  she'll  want 
me  to  'elp  serve  'em.  'Tain't  them  I'm 
afeard  of  neither." 

"  Who  then,  Nell  ?  " 

"Mr.  Barker,"  and  she  almost  whispered 
it.  "  Sometimes  he  goes  on  the  soak  for 
three  or  four  days,  till  he  gets  downright 
mad,  an'  don't  know  nothin'  nor  more  nor 
if  he  were  a  wild  beast,  an'  then  I  be 
daunted  of  'im.  He's  been  awful  bad 
to-day,  an'  cotched  me  up  once  an'  tried 
to  mash  me  agin'  the  door,  a-swearin'  he'd 
be  the  death  o'  me.  One  o'  the  other  men 
pulled  'im  off,  an'  I  was  so  feared  I  came 


out  'ere ;  but  maybe  he's  sleepin'  now,  he 
most  al'ays  goes  off  like  a  log  arter  one  o' 
these  takes  on ;    an'  if  missus  is  wantin' 

me Yes,  there  she's  callin'  again ! 

Oh,  please,  sir,  let  me  go.  I  aren't 
frighted  now,  an'  she'll  give  it  me  so  if  I 
don't." 

And  indeed  the  fear  of  her  tyrant 
gave  the  child  such  strength  that,  before 
I  could  speak,  she  had  pulled  her  hand 
out  of  mine,  and  darted  back  to  the 
house. 

I  walked  slowly  on  to  my  own,  and  as  I 
arranged  the  violets  in  water,  I  made  a 
mental  vow  that  I  would  lose  no  time  in 
trying  to  get  the  child  into  an  industrial 
school,  or  some  other  home,  where  she 
could  be  properly  taught  and  cared  for. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  I 
received  a  note  from  a  friend  at  Maiden- 
head, saying  that  he  had  taken  a  house 
there,  and  asking  if  I  would  run  down 
and  spend  a  couple  of  days  with  him.  It 
was  an  old  college  chum,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  some  years ;  so  I  only  waited  to 
telegraph  an  acceptance,  and,  putting  up 
a  few  things  in  a  bag,  started  as  desired. 
It  was  the  fourth  day  before  I  got  home, 
and  the  first  thing  Mrs.  Jennings  said 
to  me,  as  she  waited  on  me  at  dinner, 
was: 

"  What  do  you  think,  sir  ?  That  girl  o' 
Barkers  is  dead." 

"Dead!  Nell!"  The  shock  and  the 
suddenness  of  it  seemed  to  take  away  my 
breath.  My  landlady  looked  at  me  in 
some  surprise. 

"Yes,  sir,  Nell,"  she  answered,  cheer- 
fully, and  evidently  rather  pleased  at 
having  a  piece  of  news  to  regale  me 
with.  "  Fell  down  the  cellar-stairs,  at 
that  there  public,  and  was  killed  dead. 
'Twas  the  night  afore  you  went  away  too  ; 
an'  they'd  a  lot  of  them  threshing-machine 
folk  in  there,  as  is  al'ays  the  most  dis- 
rep'table  lot  as  ever  was.  They  won't 
'ave  'em  at  the  Black  Lion,  'cause  of 
the  rows  they  makes ;  but  that  just 
suits  Barkers ;  an'  row  enough  they 
was  making  that  night.  Why,  I  wonder 
you  didn't  'ear  it  in  your  bed,  sir,  an' 
I  suppose  the  girl  was  drinkin'  with 
them,  or  up  to  some  larkin'  or  other.  Any- 
way, she  went  an'  pitched  right  down  the 
cellar- stairs,  an'  her  head  come  again  an 
iron  bar  at  the  bottom.  They  say  you 
could  ha'  put  your  'and  in  the  place,  it 
was  cut  that  deep,  an'  she  were  stark  an' 
cold  by  the  time  Missis  Barker  missed  'er, 
as  was  a  couple  of  hours  arter  wards.    Ah  ! 
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well,  it's  a  good  moral,  too,  as  I  tells  my 
servant-girl  here,  of  the  end  those  sort  o' 
shameless  children  come  to ;  an'  there's 
one  good  out  of  it.  They'd  an  inkwich 
on  her  yesterday  mornin',  an'  the  crowner 
he  give  it  Mrs.  Barker  strong  about  the 
'ouse.  Barker  was  too  dead  drunk  (ill 
abed  they  called  it)  to  appear;  an'  the 
licence  is  to  be  took  away  from  'em ;  so 
they'll  'ave  to  go  elsewheres,  as  is  a 
mercy  to  'umbly  thank  the  Lord  for, 
I'm  sure." 

And  bought  by  Nell's  life  !  Poor  Nell ! 
poor  little  martyred  Nell !  I  don't  know 
what  I  said  to  Mrs.  Jennings,  nothing  very 
wise  or  rational,  probably  ;  but  to  see  her 
violets  there,  still  unfaded  and  sweet- 
smelling  in  the  cup  where  I  had  placed 
them  that  night,  while  the  willing  hands 
that  had  gathered  them  were  lying  cold 
and  stiff  under  the  clods  in  the  parish 
coffin  into  which  she  had  been  huddled 
as  soon  as  the  inquest  was  over,  was  too 
much  for  me  at  the  moment;  and  Mrs. 
Jennings  lost  a  lodger  whom  she  had,  per- 
haps, calculated  on  for  some  time  longer. 
I  have  often  wondered  since  how  the  child 
really  met  her  death,  and  from  whose  hand 
the  savage  blow  came  which — who  could 
doubt  it  foramoment? — knocked  the  young 
life  out  of  her. 

It  was  no  use  to  moot  the  question, 
however,  where  no  one  cared  to  sift  it. 
The  threshing  folk,  who  might  have 
answered,  if,  indeed,  they  were  not  im- 
plicated themselves,  had  appeared  as^  the 
witnesses  of  Mrs.  Barker's  story,  and 
were  now  gone  away,  no  one  knew  whither. 
The  Barkers  were  not  likely  to  turn  in- 
formers on  themselves  ;  and  no  one  else 
had  any  interest  in  the  subject.  Her  very 
grave  was  not  to  be  recognised ;  for  two 
other  pauper  children  had  been  buried  on 
the  same  day,  and  even  the  sexton  could 
not  distinguish  the  nameless,  shapeless 
clay  mound  which  held  Nell's  brave  heart 
and  bruised  and  broken  little  body,  from 
those  of  the  other  two. 

There  is  One  who  knows,  however!  a 
"  Master "  not  on  this  earth,  and  more 
merciful  than  the  careless  friend  who  went 
to  seek  his  pleasure,  forgetful  of  the 
trembling  child  who  had  risked  blows  and 
bruises  to  get  him  the  flowers  he  wished 
for.  He,  who  cared  so  well  for  Nell  as  to 
take  her  away  before  those  about  her  could 
do  more  harm  than  "hurt  the  body,"  will, 
I  doubt  not,  remember  where  that  body  is 
laid,  and  will  raise  it  up  brighter  and  more 
glorious  than  many  an  earthly  queen,  in 


the  day  when  the  crushed- out  gutter- 
children  of  this  world  are  gathered  to 
sing  the  "  new  song "  of  the  redeemed 
with  their  Father  who  is  in  Heaven. 


H.M.'S   COCKLESHELL. 


It  was  rather  unfortunate  in  some  ways 
that  we  should  have  selected  for  our  pro- 
jected cruise  in  that  gallant  craft,  H.M.'s 
cockleshell  Midge,  just  the  one  day  in 
goodness  knows  how  many  weeks  when 
the  ducks,  and  the  cabbages,  and  the 
market  -gardeners — selfish  things — were 
rejoicing  in  a  nice  steady  rain.  The 
Thames,  below  bridge,  is  not  an  eminently 
picturesque  or  exhilarating  river  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions.  No  doubt 
when  you  do  get  light  enough  to  see  by, 
a  near  view  of  its  waters  is  as  effective  a 
remedy  for  any  predisposition  to  suicide 
as  could  well  be  devised.  But  even  so,  I 
doubt  if  much  of  its  potency  would  be 
due  to  any  very  keen  sense  of  what  our 
lady  novelists  would  call  "  the  beauty  of 
all  that  must  be  left  behind."  Viewed 
through  a  Scotch  mist,  from  the  grimy 
deck  of  a  Woolwich  steamer,  I  can  quite 
conceive  of  some  tenderly  aesthetic  spirit,  to 
which  even  that  unromantic  and  unaro- 
matic  flood  might  present  itself  in  the  light 
of  a  refuge.  However,  Tom,  who  has  been 
much  impressed  by  what  he  saw  the  other 
night  of  Jack's  haunts  ashore,*  has  set  his 
mind  upon  examining  the  question  a  little 
further,  and  having  a  look  at  the  process 
by  which  those  happy  hunting-grounds  of 
Lovely  Nan  and  her  employers  are  stocked. 
So  to-day  we  are  on  a  "  crimping  ':  cruise, 
and  H.M.'s  cockleshell  —  built,  rigged, 
manned,  equipped,  and  commissioned  only 
a  few  months  ago  for  that  especial  service — 
is  to  meet  us  at  Woolwich  Dockyard. 

And  perhaps  after  all,  as  we  are  to 
make  the  voyage,  the  present  dismal  con- 
ditions are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
artistic  completeness,  as  appropriate  as 
could  be  wished.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  Isle  of  Dogs  since  I  saw  it  last, 
and  it  has  not  been  a  change  for  the 
better.  Those  classic  shores  were  never 
very  lovely,  but  when  I  used  to  be  upon 
the  river,  not  so  very  many  years  ago,  they 
did  look,  to  some  extent,  inhabited.  People 
used  to  build  ships  there  then,  and  engines 
and   boilers,   and   gigantic  iron  floatiBg- 


*  All  the  Year  Round,  New  Series,  Vol.  16, 
p.  538,  "  Foreign  Jack." 
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docks ;  and  there  was  a  curling  of  smoke, 
and  a  rushing  of  steam,a  glare  of  furnace- 
fire,  and  a  clang  of  hammers,  which  kept 
the  place  alive  at  all  events ;  and  on  the 
whole,  and  regarded  philosophically,  was 
not  without  a  certain  comeliness  of  its  own. 
But  that  was  in  the  old  days — before  the 
strikes.  The  days  when  Paterfamilias 
returning,  travelled  and  embrowned  to  St. 
Katharine's  -  wharf ,  from  his  daring  and 
adventurous  excursion  into  distant  lands, 
would  point  triumphantly  to  the  grim 
brick  sheds  that  lined  the  muddy  banks, 
and  thrill  with  patriotic  pride  as  he  bade 
you  not  talk  to  him,  sir,  of  your  Rhines, 
and  your  vines,  and  your  rubbish,  but  bring 
your  foreigner  here,  sir,  and  let  him  see 
what  an  English  river  was  like.  Pater- 
familias' patriotism  would  hardly  lead  to 
his  bringing  his  foreigner  hither  now  for 
any  such  purpose.  Unless,  indeed,  he  were 
a  foreigner  of  exceedingly  speculative 
turn,  from  some  continental  Colney  Hatch, 
bent  on  investment  in  a  slimy  brown  brick 
ruin  or  two.  In  such  case  he  would  have 
a  very  ample  choice.  As  we  steam  along 
past  the  grisly  skeletons  of  what  were 
once  building-yards,  and  forges  and  work- 
shops of  every  kind,  I  point  out  to  Tom, 
viciously  sucking  at  a  wet  cigar  by  my 
side,  that  the  best  part  of  both  banks  of 
the  river  appears  to  be  for  sale.  "  Wish 
somebody  'd  buy  'em  all,"  answers  Tom, 
cynically  ;  "  and  take  'em  away." 

"Woolwich  Dockyard,  when  we  at  length 
arrive  there,  is  not  much  livelier.  I 
suppose  somebody  is  at  work  somewhere  ; 
but  if  so,  he  is  doing  his  work  very  un- 
obtrusively, for  there  is  no  scent  of  smoke 
nor  sound  of  hammer.  We  are  kept 
waiting  at  the  gate  for  some  ten  minutes 
or  so,  and  certainly  during  that  time  no 
one  passes  out  or  passes  in.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  visitors  come  but  seldom,  that 
the  custodians  of  the  gate  regard  us 
with  such  evident  suspicion,  and  take  so 
long  in  making  up  their  minds  to  admit 
us.  It  can  hardly  be  from  the  fear  of  our 
seeing  anything  ;  and  as  for  any  unsound- 
ness on  our  part  with  regard  to  the  eighth 
commandment,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  to  steal  except  some  forty  or 
fifty  watercarts,  carefully  stowed  away 
out  of  the  rain  under  a  big  shed ;  and 
they  would  be  a  singularly  superfluous 
acquisition  on  such  a  day  as  this.  How- 
ever, we  effect  an  entrance  at  last,  and  in 
due  course,  and  with  some  little  aid  from 
Tom's  pocket-compass,  make  our  way  past 
the  watercarts,   and   through   the    silent 


waste  beyond,  to  the  crazy  gangway,  and 
the  two  or  three  slimy,  mouldering  barges, 
dignified  by  the  title  of  the  Dockyard 
Pier.  And  here  at  last  we  are  alone 
indeed.  When  we  first  stepped  cautiously 
along  the  slippery  planks,  there  was  a  boy 
over  the  side  of  the  training-ship,  cut  in 
the  stream  yonder,  superfluously  sluicing 
the  wet  gangway  with  a  huge  mop,  from 
a  very  small  bucket ;  and  there  was  a  big 
policeman  standing  on  a  pile  of  rusty  old 
iron,  ever  so  far  off  in  the  silent  yard, 
surveying  us  much  as  Mr.  Crusoe  may 
have  surveyed  that  unexpected  dinner- 
party from  over  the  way.  But  the  boy 
has  emptied  his  bucket,  and  trundled  his 
mop  inboard  again  ;  and  Mr.  Crusoe, 
after  standing  motionless  so  long  that  we 
had  begun  to  speculate  as  to  whether  he 
were  not  a  stuffed  policeman,  set  up  to 
frighten  the  crows,  has  responded  to  a 
distant  shout  of  "'Arry  !  come  and  'ave  arf 
a  pint !  "  and  has  disappeared,  beerwards. 
The  only  sound  is  the  lapping  of  the 
water  as  it  swirls  past,  the  pattering  of  the 
water  as  it  pours  steadily  down.  Tom, 
not  commonly  afflicted  with  quotations, 
grunts  out  something  about  "  water, 
water,  everywhere,"  and  proposes  that  we 
shall  follow  'Arry's  example,  and  go  and 
get  a  "  drop  to  drink  "  somewhere,  even 
at  the  risk  of  missing  H.M.'s  cockleshell 
altogether.  When,  just  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment, H.M.'s  cockleshell  heaves  in  sight. 

At  a  little  distance  the  Midge  has,  per- 
haps, rather  a  look  of  being  all  funnel,  and 
she  has  something  of  that  fussy  way  with 
her,  which  small  people  and  high-pressure 
steam-launches  are  apt  to  have.  We  can 
hear  her  coming  without  any  need  of  her 
approach  being  signalled  by  the  steam- 
whistle,  and  at  first  the  big  chimney  and 
the  stalwart  form  of  her  captain,  as  he 
stands  beside  it,  looking  in  the  thick  at- 
mosphere several  sizes  larger  than  life, 
have,  on  the  whole,  rather  a  top-heavy 
appearance.  But  she  is  a  smart  little 
craft  enough  when  once  fairly  in  view, 
with  her  fine  bows,  and  her  low  rail,  and 
her  two  little  walking-canes  of  masts 
raking  well  aft.  Very  comfortably  and 
compactly  fitted  too,  we  found  her,  when 
we  got  on  board ;  with  a  tiny  cabin,  a 
couple  of  microscopic  sleeping-berths,  an 
infinitesimal  pantry,  and  no  end  of  other 
ingenious  little  contrivances  for  making 
you  feel,  for  once  at  least  in  your  life, 
what  a  very  great  man  you  are.  For 
the  Midge  is,  I  should  think,  about  the 
smallest  craft  that  ever  flew  a  pendant. 
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Not,  however,  by  the  way,  that,  in  the 
strict  and  literal  sense,  she  does  as  yet  fly 
a  pendant,  or,  indeed,  any  such  insignia 
at  all.  The  fertile  brain  of  the  marine 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which 
she  owes  her  own  existence,  is,  I  believe, 
at  this  moment,  engaged  in  devising  for 
her  a  suit  of  colours  which  shall  be  as 
novel  as  the  service  on  which  she  is  em- 
ployed ;  but  for  the  present  we  sail, 
somewhat  piratically,  without  bunting 
of  any  kind.  However,  she  is  com- 
manded by  a  captain  in  H.M.'s  navy;  and  if 
she  is,  from  some  points  of  view,  rather 
an  oddity  to  look  at,  and  does  buzz  along 
with  considerably  more  fuss  and  clatter 
than  a  seventy-four,  she  is  doing  work 
which  all  the  seventy-fours  that  ever 
swam — and  they  did  swim,  by  the  way, 
which  -was  a  point  in  their  favour — never 
managed  to  do ;  and  fighting,  successfully 
too,  the  only  enemy  from  which  a  British 
seventy-four  ever  cared  to  run  away.  I 
don't  suppose,  for  the  matter  of  that,  that 
yonder  dashing  China  tea -clipper,  past 
which  we  have  just  buzzed  viciously  on 
our  way  down  the  river,  would  make  any 
very  serious  bones  about  dropping  a  couple 
of  tackles  from  the  huge  black  yards  on 
which  the  white  sails  are  furled  so  trimly, 
and  hoisting  H.M.'s  cockleshell — captain, 
crew,  passengers  and  all — bodily  on  board. 
But  the  dashing  China  tea-clipper  is  very 
glad  to  put  herself  under  the  Midge's  pro- 
tection nevertheless  ;  and  the  man  on  her 
forecastle,  who  touched  his  hat  to  us  as 
we  passed,  was  one  of  the  Midge's  crew 
taking  care  of  the  big  ship  on  her  way  up 
to  the  West  India  docks. 

The  said  crew,  be  it  observed,  has  two  or 
three  peculiarities.  In  the  first  place  they 
are  not  sailors  at  all ;  and  though  in  a 
general  sense  this  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
very  much  less  of  a  peculiarity  nowadays 
than  it  ought  to  be,  it  has,  in  her  case,  the 
excuse  that  it  is  not  merely  that  they  are 
not  sailors,  but  that  they  are  something 
else.  With  the  exception  of  the  stalwart 
individual  who  embodies  in  his  single 
person  the  entire  engineer's  staff — and  of 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  to  whom  you  are, 
of  course,  forbidden  to  talk,  but  who,  when 
you  do  talk  to  him,  will  give  you  more  in- 
formation, as  to  the  river  and  all  things 
and  people  thereunto  appertaining,  than 
any  other  denizen  of  its  muddy  waters 
between  this  and  the  Nore — the  Midge's 
crew  are  all  policemen.  Which  brings  me 
again  to  another  peculiarity  of  theirs,  viz., 
that  they  are  never,  or  but  very  rarely,  to 


be  found  on  board  of  their  own  ship.  At 
this  moment,  except  the  captain,  the  man 
at  the  wheel,  and  the  engineer — who  is 
doing  his  best  towards  supplying  the  place 
of  a  watch  on  deck  by  leaning  his  elbows 
on  the  combings  of  his  little  booby-hatch, 
while  he  pokes  up  his  fires  below  with  the 
toe  of  his  boot — there  is  not  a  single  soul 
on  board.  The  wind,  it  appears,  has  just 
chopped  round  from  the  eastward,  in 
which  unpleasant  quarter  it  has  been 
hanging  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  has 
brought  up  Channel  with  it  a  whole  fleet 
of  large  craft  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Every  one  of  Captain  Pitman's 
hands  is  away,  on  board  one  or  other  of 
these  homeward-bounders ;  and  if  he  had 
as  many  again  he  could  find  useful  em- 
ployment for  them  all.  Shortness  of  hands 
is  indeed  the  chief  difficulty  under  which 
he  now  labours ;  a  difficulty,  moreover, 
not  at  all  lessened  by  a  still  further  pecu- 
liarity of  his  command,  in  the  fact  of  such 
hands  as  are  allowed  him  not  being  really 
his  own.  If  his  crew  were  regularly 
entered  on  the  Midge's  books,  and  em- 
ployed on  no  other  service,  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  make  regulations  under 
which  they  would  do  half  as  much  work 
again  as  at  present.  The  crimping  service 
is  a  question  of  tides,  and  should  be  re- 
gulated accordingly.  But  Captain  Pitman's 
men  are  only  a  loan  from  the  police,  and 
the  police  rule  is  eight  hours  a  day.  So 
eight  hours  a  day  is  all  that  they  can  fairly 
be  called  on  to  perform,  even  on  such  a 
day  as  this,  and  when  they  have  practically 
had  nothing  to  do  for  the  last  fortnight. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  peculiar  pleasure 
which  English  government  departments 
always  seem  to  derive  from  the  economi- 
sation  of  that  famous  "ha'porth  o'  tar," 
one  would  be  disposed  to  wonder  that 
after  going  to  the  expense  of  building, 
fitting,  and  sailing  the  Midge  for  this 
express  service,  the  authorities  should 
gi'udge  the  weekly  pay  of  the  half-dozen 
extra  hands  whose  employment  would 
render  her  really  efficient.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, Captain  Pitman  has  to  do  his  best 
with  such  hands  as  he  can  get ;  and  when 
there  comes  a  change  of  wind  and  a  rush 
of  ships,  such  as  has  come  to-day,  why 
some  of  them  must  take  their  chance. 

Of  this  fact  the  crimps  are  very  well 
aware,  and  act  accordingly.  If  the 
Midge  were  in  a  position  to  put  a  man 
on  board  of  every  homeward-bound  craft, 
they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sell  off  their  own  boats,  and  retire  from 
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business.  Even  as  it  is,  this  trade  is 
pretty  severely  checked,  and,  every  now 
and  then,  one  or  another  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  no  longer  worth  while 
either  to  patch  up  his  own  old  tub  any  more, 
or  to  buy  a  new  one.  So,  by  the  inexorable 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the 
biggest  rascals  of  the  lot  are  gradually 
getting  what  is  left  of  the  trade  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  Jack,  when  he  does  get 
flayed,  has  a  little  more  of  his  flesh  removed 
with  the  hide  than  before. 

They  are  out  now  in  full  force.  Twice 
already  our  Ixion  has  called  Captain 
Pitman's  attention  to  some  bit  of  a  dingy, 
with  her  nose  cocked  out  of  the  water, 
curiously  like  that  of  a  shark  rushing  at 
his  prey,  as  she  is  dragged  along  in  the 
wake  of  some  friendly  steamer,  with  the 
expectant  crimp  smoking  his  pipe  in  the 
stern-sheets.  Away  down  yonder,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  Reach,  is  another,  who, 
as  we  watch  him  through  our  glasses,  is 
evidently  in  the  very  act  of  casting-off,  to 
board  another  China  clipper,  following 
pretty  close  on  her  competitor's  heels 
after  their  long  race  across  the  ocean. 
Suddenly,  however,  he  appears  to  alter 
his  mind.  No  doubt,  some  friend  on  board 
the  tug,  which  has  the  big  ship  in  tow,  has 
warned  him  either  that  there  is  already  a 
Board  of  Trade  officer  on  board,  or  that 
the  Midge  herself  has  just  hove  in  sight, 
and  our  friend  takes  the  hint,  makes  all 
fast  again,  and  continues  his  cruise  in 
search  of  safer  prey.  And  now  we  come 
within  sight — and  smell — of  the  more  par- 
ticular object  of  our  present  trip.  There 
she  lies,  that  big,  deep-laden  Aberdeener, 
whose  wall-sides — so  brave  with  new  black 
paint  when  she  went  down  the  river  a  year 
or  so  ago — have  now  something  the  look 
of  a  mouldy  whale ;  and  from  whose  well- 
filled  hold  comes,  borne  to  us  on  the  damp 
river  breeze,  an  odour  decidedly,  on  the 
whole,  rather  pungent  than  balmy.  She 
missed  the  tide  last  night,  and  unless  our 
experience  misleads  us,  we  shall  find  the 
emissaries  of  Ratcliff-highway  busy  on 
board.  For  she  is  a  fine  prize,  indeed ; 
with  such  a  plethora  of  golden  blood  as 
Wapping  and.  Shadwell  have  not  had 
left  unguarded  before  their  hungry  noses 
for  some  time  past.  It  is  more  than  nine 
months  now  since  Jack,  luxuriating  in  her 
savoury  forecastle  on  hard  tack  and  salt 
horse,  with  an  occasional  dab  of  mashed 
blanket  —  preserved  potato  the  Act  of 
Parliament  calls  it — by  way  of  anti-scor- 
butic, has  so  much  as  put  his  foot  over 


her  side.  And  all  this  time,  and  for  some 
months  before,  on  his  way  out,  his  monthly 
wages  have  been  rolling  up,  till  there  will 
be  such  a  sum  waiting  for  him,  by-and- 
by,  at  the  Wapping  office,  as  makes  Jack's 
mouth  water  to  think  of  it.  And  Jack's  is 
not  the  only  mouth  that  moistens  at  the 
thought.  Johnny  the  Greek,  and  Johnny  Ihe 
Chinaman,  and  half-a-dozen  other  Johnnies, 
know  the  amount  that  will  be  waiting  for 
Jack  by-and-by  just  as  well  as  Jack  knows 
it  himself,  or  better.  And  here  they  are, 
as  we  expected,  looking  out  for  their  own 
share  thereof.  The  great  ship  has,  appa- 
rently, grown  so  accustomed  to  take  things 
easy  in  her  five  or  six  months'  waiting 
among  the  guano  islands  for  her  turn  to 
load,  that  she  is  in  no  particular  hurry 
even  to  get  into  dock ;  and  the  tug  which 
is  to  take  her  up  the  river  is  not  yet  along- 
side. But  there  are  three  or  four  other 
boats  alongside,  sure  enough — rickety 
little  dingies,  of  the  pattern  of  those  we 
have  just  passed — as  fast  to  the  big  ship's 
side  as  ever  was  swordfish  to  side  of  whale. 

The  tide  has  made  up  now  for  some 
time,  and  the  ship's  stern  is  towards  us 
as  we  approach;  so  Johnny  the  Greek, 
and  Johnny  the  Chinaman,  and  Johnny 
Shark  in  general,  plying  their  bnsy  trade 
under  the  break  of  the  topgallant  fore- 
castle, hear  nothing  of  the  warning  buzz 
of  the  little  Midge  as  she  passes  along- 
side. The  master  hears  it,  however,  and 
welcomes  us  gladly.  His  ship,  he  tells  us, 
has  been  pretty  well  out  of  his  hands 
since  daybreak;  and,  as  for  getting  any- 
thing done,  "  Just  you  look  at  that  there 
fo'k'sle,  gentlemen,  and  judge  for  your- 
selves." 

A  lively  scene,  truly,  and  a  hopeful  one. 
There  is  Johnny,  sure  enough,  in  full 
force.  Jack  remembers  him,  and  that 
snug  little  crib  of  his  down  in  the  High- 
way ?  Why,  of  course,  he  does.  Or,  if 
he  does  not,  he  remembers  some  other 
Johnny,  and  some  other  snug  little  crib, 
in  the  same  Elysian  quarter,  as  like  him 
and  it,  as  one  spider  and  one  web  are  like 
another.  And  Lovely  Nan,  too  ?  Jack 
remembers  Nan,  don't  he  ?  Oh,  Poll,  was 
it  ?  Ah  yes  !  Poll,  of  course  !  To  be 
sure  it  was.  Why,  it  was  only  yesterday, 
as  Poll  was  a-sitting  in  Johnny's  little 
parlour — Jack  remembers  the  little  par- 
lour, and  all  the  larks  as  he  used  to  have 
there — it  was  no  longer  ago  than  last 
night,  as  Nan — no,  Poll — was  a-sitting  in 
that  very  parlour  and  asking  after  Jack  as 
tender — ah !  as  tender  as  tender.     "  Which 
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I'll  give  you  a  look  in  every  night,  Mr. 
Johnny,"  says  she,  "  till  Jack's  ship  comes 
home  ;  for  I  can't  never  care  for  nobody," 
she  says,  "  like  him."  And  there  Jack  '11 
find  her  to-night,  surely.  Take  a  drop 
more  bottled  stout,  Jack  r  Ah  !  that's  the 
stuff,  aren't  it  ?  No  tin  ?  Lor'  bless  yer  ! 
that  don't  matter  to  Johnny.  He'll  trust 
his  old  friend  Jack  with  a  fivepun-note  any 
day.  Ain't  got  it  about  him  just  now,  you 
know.  Come  away  in  such  a  hurry  when 
he  heard  Jack's  ship  had  come  in.  But 
just  come  to  Johnny's  little  crib  to-night, 

and Have  another  pull  at  the  stout, 

Jack.     Have  another  pull  at  the  stout ! 

Eloquence  !  Bless  your  heart,  as  Johnny 
would  say — if  he  happened  for  the  moment 
to  be  out  of  more  forcible  expressions — you 
take  a  twelvemonth's  cruise  in  the  grimy 
forecastle  of  a  guano  ship,  and  then  show 
me  the  eloquence  to  compare  with  this  ! 

Poor  Jack!  Tom,  who  has  been  a 
voyage  or  two  in  his  time,  and  knows 
the  smack  of  a  first  draught  of  Guinness's 
or  Barclay  and  Perkins's  after  a  few 
months  of  new  rum,  confesses  to  me 
afterwards,  that  it  did  seem  awful  hard 
lines  to  come  down  on  those  poor  beggars, 
just  as  they  were  enjoying  themselves. 
But  come  down  on  them  we  do,  and  with 
some  effect.  Johnny's  eloquence  dries  up 
in  a  moment,  or  rather  concentrates  itself 
in  a  fervent  invocation  or  two  as  he  drops 
bottle  and  pannikin,  and,  making  one  rush 
for  the  gangway,  tumbles,  head  foremost, 
into  his  dingy,  and  pulls  away  for  shore, 
scarcely  stopping  to  rub  his  shins  or 
curse  his  luck,  and  the  Midge,  and  the 
Shipping  Acts,  and  things  in  general  as  he 
goes.  He  may  pull,  though,  as  hard  as  he 
likes ;  he  won't  pull  himself  outof  the  scrape. 
The  Midge  is  faster  than  he  is,  and  buzzes 
alongside  before  he  has  made  a  dozen 
strokes ;  and  Johnny's  face  is  recognised 
and  his  name  booked,  and  to-morrow 
morning  he'll  be  had  up  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  and  fined  twenty  pounds  or 
so  for  boarding  a  ship  without  leave  from 
her  master,  as  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs,  or 
sharks,  sharks. 

"  And  why  the — so  and  so — shouldn't 
they  come  aboard?  "  asks  a  fine,  strapping 
young  A.B.,  by  no  means  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  being  thus  forcibly  rescued 
from  the  pleasant  paths  of  perdition  and 
bottled  porter.  "We've  got  to  go  some- 
where, I  suppose  ?  We  shan't  get  a  farthing 
of  pay  these  three  days ;  you  know  that 
well  enough,  guv'ner;  and,  if  I  can't  get 
home,  I  mean  to  have  a  bit  of  a  lark  while 
I'm  a-waiting,  I  can  tell  you." 


Would  he  have  gone  straight  home  if 
his  wages  had  been  paid  down  ?  Yes,  the 
young  A.B.  would,  and  glad  to  do  it.  His 
old  mother  has  been  a  good  mother  to  him, 
and  he'd  have  liked  nothing  better  than  to 
have  took  the  old  gal  a  good  lump  of  money. 
And  so  he  will,  too,  as  soon  as  he  gets  it. 
He  can't  do  it  before,  can  he  ?  And  as 
for  the  "  old  gal "  only  getting  what  Johnny 
and  Nan  leave  of  it,  why  whose  fault  is 
that,  he'd  like  to  know  ? 

And  on  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  fault  of  the  young  A.B.  any  more  than 
it  is  that  of  the  eight  or  ten  others  of  the 
crew,  who,  in  reply  to  Captain  Pitman's 
inquiries,  confess — some  frankly,  some 
rather  shamefacedly,  some,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  trifle  surlily — that  if  they  could 
but  get  their  wages  paid  before  landing,  cr 
even  such  small  portion  of  them  as  should 
suffice  to  pay  the  journey,  they  would  be 
glad  enough  to  give  Johnny  and  Nan,  and 
the  whole  Highway  into  the  bargain,  as 
wide  a  berth  as  ever  pilot  gave  to  shoal 
or  breaker,  and  keep  their  hard-earned 
coin  for  themselves  and  those  dependent 
on  them. 

As  we  board  the  little  Midge,  and  buzz 
away  upon  our  course  once  more,  we 
question  our  worthy  captain  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  singular  arrangement 
which  authorises  shipowners  to  postpone, 
for  two  or  three  days  after  the  voyage  is 
finally  ended,  the  payment  of  the  crew  by 
whom  it  has  been  performed.  Captain 
Pitman  is  of  opinion  that  the  existing 
law,  if  enforced  by  rather  more  sub- 
stantial penalties,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  Jack's  being  paid  a  proportion  of  his 
wages  before  leaving  the  ship;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  easy,  looking  at  the  words 
of  the  Act,  to  understand  how  any  doubt 
can  have  arisen  as  to  their  intention.  Of 
one  thing,  at  all  events,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  that  is,  that  if  this  be  not  the 
law  at  present,  the  sooner  it  is  made  law 
the  better. 
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A  young  gentleman,  who  weighs  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  the  estimation  of  good 
society,  cannot  be  thrown  into  eight  feet 
of  water  without  making  some  splash ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  rumour  of  that 
incident  reached  Ella's  ears.     She  had  not 
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questioned  her  husband '  respecting  the 
details  of  Mr.  Whymper-Hobson's  im- 
mersion— the  subject  having  been  painful 
to  her,  as  we  know,  upon  a  collateral 
account  —  nor  had  he  volunteered  any 
description  of  it;  and  very  much  disap- 
pointed her  friends  were  upon  getting  no 
information  on  the  matter  from  what  they 
had  very  naturally  considered  to  be  head- 
quarters. Lady  Elizabeth  Groves  called 
on  the  very  afternoon  succeeding  the 
catastrophe,  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  "  hearing  all  about  it  from  first  to 
last."  As  the  giver  of  the  entertainment 
at  which  the  mischance  occurred,  she 
deemed  it  her  perquisite  and  privilege  to 
learn  the  particulars  of  it  at  first  hand ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  her 
dear  Julia's  interests,  as  regarded  Mr. 
Whymper-Hobson,  that  she  should  take 
some  action  in  the  affair.  She  was  there- 
fore far  from  pleased,  on  being  shown  up 
into  Ella's  drawing-room,  to  find  Gracie 
sitting  there  with  her  friend.  She  had  in 
readiness  a  number  of  questions  which 
had  been  framed  for  a  tete-a-tete  inter- 
view, and  which,  if  put  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  person  would  require  modification. 
She  was  not  a  person,  however,  inclined 
to  alter  her  plans  on  account  of  obstructions 
that  could  be  swept  away  by  the  brush  of 
brusquerie.  Indeed,  for  so  great  a  lady, 
she  was,  to  say  truth,  by  no  means  ham- 
pered at  any  time  by  a  too  delicate  sense 
of  politeness. 

After  a  few  words  of  conventional 
civility,  she  at  once  observed  :  "I  had 
rather  hoped  to  find  you  alone  this  after- 
noon, my  dear  Mrs.  Landon;  as  I  had 
something  to  talk  to  you  about." 

Gracie  at  once  rose  from  her  chair,  but 
Ella,  with  a  rapid  gesture,  signed  to  her 
to  remain. 

"  Gracie  Ray  is  my  intimate  friend, 
Lady  Elizabeth,"  said  she,  "  and  is  quite 
cognisant  of  the  matter  about  which  I 
conclude  you  wish  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Oh  ;  she  knows  about  Mr.  Whymper- 
Hobson  having  been  thrown  in  the  water, 
does  she  ?  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  spoken  of  that  to  as  few 
people  as  possible." 

Poor  Gracie  looked  the  picture  of  as- 
tonishment, as  well  she  might,  since  it  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  heard  of  the 
catastrophe  in  question. 

"  She  doesn't  know  about  his  being 
thrown  into  the  water,"  observed  Ella, 
quietly ;  "  but  she  knows  why  it  was 
done." 

"  Then  be  so  good  as  to  make  me  also 


your  confidante  in  the  matter,"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth,  promptly.  "  Why  was  it  done  ?  " 

"It  was  all  caused  by  his  meddling 
with  a  business  that  did  not  concern  him," 
answered  Ella  dryly.  The  application  of 
the  remark  was  unmistakable,  and  her 
visitor  did  not  affect  to  misunderstand  it. 

"  The  business,  however,  whatever  it  is, 
is  certainly  my  business,"  returned  she. 
"  The  occurrence  happened,  I  may  almost 
say,  under  my  roof;  and,  at  all  events, 
affected  one  of  my  guests.  I  have-  a  right 
to  demand  the  particulars  of  it,  Mrs. 
Landon,  and  I  do  demand  them." 

"  I  know  nothing  more  of  the  matter, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  than  your  nephew  told 
me ;  and  the  same  source  of  information 
is  open  to  you.  Mr.  Hobson  was  insolent,  I 
believe,  and  my  husband  punished  him ;  but 
he  did  not  describe  to  me  how  it  was  done." 

"  Everybody  knows,  unfortunately,  how 
it  was  done,  Mrs.  Landon.  It  was  a  posi- 
tive mercy  that  the  poor  young  man  was 
not  drowned ;  in  which  case,  your  husband 
would  have  been  tried  for  murder.  What 
I  wish  to  know — and  have  a  right  to  know 
— is,  why  it  was  done  ?  What  was  the 
provocation  given  that  could  have — I  do 
not  say  justified — but  in  any  way  accounted 
for,  so  violent  an  outrage  ?  You  say  that 
Mr.  Whymper  was  insolent — that  is  a  very 
vague  accusation." 

"  It  is,  however,  supported  by  evidence. 
I  understood  from  your  nephew  that  other 
gentlemen,  besides  himself,  were  witnesses 
of  Mr.  Hobson's  misconduct." 

"  Mr.  Whymper-Hobson  did  not  mis- 
conduct himself,  Mrs.  Landon;  or,  at  all 
events,  there  are  two  opinions  upon  that 
subject.  Whereas,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life." 

"  Which  is  doubtless  very  valuable," 
said  Ella  scornfully.  "  In  future  he  will 
be  more  careful  not  to  risk  it  by  scandalous 
and  malicious  observations." 

"  But  that  is  the  very  point  of  the  whole 
matter,  Mrs.  Landon — the  question  is 
whether  they  were  scandalous  and  mali- 
cious. I  am  justified  in  stating,  am  I  not, 
that  they  had  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  your  marriage?" 

"  You  are  justified  in  believing  it,  Lady 
Elizabeth." 

"  And  I  take  leave  to  say,  Mrs.  Landon," 
answered  the  other,  in  a  louder  key,  "  justi- 
fied in  much  more.  For  the  character  of 
the  ladies  whom  I  ask  to  my  house  I  am 
answerable  to  society." 

"  Your  ladyship  must  have  a  consider- 
able responsibility  on  your  shoulders," 
answered  Ella  sweetly. 
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"  She  is  a  regular  bad  one,"  thought  her 
ladyship.  "  Her  impudence  is  shameless." 
But  she  only  observed  with  dignity :  "  Up 
to  yesterday,  however,  madam,  I  have 
never  had  any  cause  to  regret  my  good 
nature.  No  lady,  I  repeat,  has  hitherto 
entered  my  doors,  on  whom  the  breath  of 
scandal  has  rested  for  an  instant ;  whose 
conduct,  whether  after  or  before  marriage, 
cannot  bear  the  strictest  investigation." 

Her  ladyship  paused,  not  so  much 
perhaps  for  a  reply,  as  in  the  expectation 
of  some  outbreak.  If  she  had  been  a  man, 
one  would  have  said  of  her  that  she 
enjoyed  a  "row"  rather  than  otherwise; 
she  was  certainly  never  afraid  of  one. 

But  Ella's  face  showed  nothing. 

"  This  account  of  your  friends  is  very 
satisfactory,  Lady  Elizabeth,"  said  she 
dryly  ;  "  indeed,  considering  their  hetero- 
geneous character,  one  might  almost  say 
unexpectedly  satisfactory." 

The  remark  was  sufficiently  irritating, 
even  as  it  stood,  but  the  "  heterogeneous  " 
was  too  much  for  her  ladyship ;  if  Ella 
had  said  a  "scratch  lot,"  as  others  had 
done,  she  would  have  known  what  it 
meant,  and  could  have  borne  it  better. 

"  How  dare  you  say  such  things  of  my 
friends  ?  "  cried  she,  in  passionate  tones. 
"You,  who  I  don't  believe  were  ever 
married  at  all !  " 

At  this  Ella  laughed  right  out ;  a  laugh 
that  was  worth  fifty  protestations  of 
respectability,  had  not  her  ladyship  been 
too  angry  to  accept  its  testimony.  Even 
as  it  was,  however,  she  saw  that  there  was 
something  in  it,  and  changed  her  ground. 

"  If  you  were  married,  your  husband 
didn't  know  it,"  exclaimed  she  viciously. 

"  Gracie,"  said  Ella,  in  cold  grave  tones, 
"  be  good  enough  to  touch  the  bell." 

"  I  don't  wish  to  be  hard  upon  you, 
Mrs.  Landon,"  continued  her  ladyship,  in 
more  conciliatory  tones,  for  she  felt  that 
she  had  gone  too  far ;  "  but  I  came  here 
for  an  explanation,  and  I  must  have  it. 
That  there  was  something  wrong  about 
your  marriage  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
will  be  better  for  you  to  tell  me  the  whole 
truth.     Society " 

Here  appeared  the  footman. 

"  Show  that — lady — out,"  said  Ella. 
She  had  been  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
saying  "  that  woman." 

Lady  Elizabeth  was  fond  of  "  scenes  " 
and  "experiences,"  but  she  felt,  on  her 
way  to  the  front  door,  that  she  had  had 
one  experience  too  many. 

"  My  dearest  Ella,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 
exclaimed  Gracie,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 


"  Got  rid  of  a  friend  that  was  not  worth 
keeping,"  said  Ella.  She  spoke  with  cold 
indifference,  but  the  passion  within  her, 
compared  with  that  of  her  late  visitor,  was 
as  a  Siemen's  furnace  is  to  a  gas-stove. 

"But  she  has  gone  away  with  such 
an  erroneous  impression,"  argued  Gracie. 
"  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  tell 
her  the — how  the  case  really  stands  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  She  is  an  impertinent, 
insolent  woman,  and  I  owe  her  no  sort  of 
explanation  whatsoever." 

"You  should  know  your  own  affairs 
best,  dear,  but  you  have  made  an  enemy 
of  her,  I  fear;  and  she  will  go  about 
'saying  things,'  you  may  depend  upon 
it." 

1 '  No  doubt  she  will.  Fortunately  every- 
body knows  her,  and  therefore  nobody  will 

believe  her There's  the  bell  again ; 

another  visitor,  come,  doubtless,  upon  the 
same  errand.  If  it  is  disagreeable  to  you 
to  see  these  people,  Gracie,  don't  stay." 

"  I  shall  certainly  stay,"  said  Gracie, 
loyally. 

"Lady  Greene,"  announced  the  footman, 
and  in  walked  a  very  diff ei*ent  visitor  from 
the  preceding  one.  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
comparatively  young,  and  still  a  beauty, 
though  of  a  mature  and  Juno-like  type. 
Lady  Greene  was  a  little  weazened  old 
woman,  who  might  in  the  good  old  times 
have  been  burnt  for  a  witch. 

"  How  charmingly  you  look,  Ella,"  cried 
she,  "  notwithstanding  your  fatigues  of 
yesterday  ?  Miss  Ray — did  you  say  Ray, 
Ella  ? — I  am  delighted  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance; all  Ella's  friends  are  my 
friends,  are  they  not,  my  dear  ?  " 

"We  have  a  pretty  large  common  ac- 
quaintance, at  all  events,"  said  Ella 
smiling. 

"Common  enough  some  of  them,  eh? 
Did  you  ever  see  such  funny  people  as 
were  at  the  picnic  ?  That  Mr.  Ruf  as  Bond, 
for  example  ?  " 

"They  say  he  owns  half  South  Ame- 
rica," said  Ella. 

"  Does  he,  indeed  ?  Then  he  must  have 
a  house  there  somewhere,  and  I  wish  he 
would  live  upon  his  property.  I  didn't 
think  much  of  Miss  Julia's  young  man 
that  is  to  be.     Did  you  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  she  had  a  young  man." 

"  No  more  she  has  at  present ;  but  Lady 
Elizabeth  has  bespoken  one  for  her — Mr. 
Whymper-  Hobson. ' ' 

"  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  Ella,  with  an  un- 
expected touch  of  interest. 

This  was  the  cause,  then,  of  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's severity !     She  had  been  taking  up 
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the  cudgels  for  her  future  nephew-in-law, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  herself  and  her  Julia 
with  that  young  gentleman.  Ella  had 
been  so  full  of  her  own  trouble  on  the  day 
in  question  that  her  usually  quick  obser- 
vation had  failed  to  detect  her  hostess's 
manoeuvres,  but  now  all  was  plain  enough. 
She  had  not  done  her  ladyship  the  in- 
justice of  crediting  her  with  a  disinterested 
indignation  in  the  cause  of  social  morality, 
but  had  set  down  her  behaviour  to  mere 
inquisitiveness. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  looks  upon  the  affair  as 
good  as  settled.  She  has  caught  him 
young,  you  see,  before  he  has  felt  his 
wings ;  and  if  I  had  a  daughter  or  a  niece 
I  should  not  envy  her  her  catch.  The  lad 
looks  to  me  like  a  barber's  block,  though 
he  can't  be  that,  or  he  would  have  floated, 
wouldn't  he  ?  My  dear  Ella,  what  made 
that  dear  delightful  husband  of  yours 
throw  him  into  Virginia  Water  ?  " 

Lady  Greene  was  one  of  those  persons 
whose  genuine  good  nature  protects  them 
from  the  consequences  of  "  naturalness." 
If  you  could  have  said  of  her  without  a 
bull  that  she  always  spoke  without  think- 
ing, and  said  exactly  what  she  thought, 
that  would  accurately  have  described  her 
character.  She  had  strong  opinions,  though 
they  had  certainly  not  been  induced  by  re- 
flection; and  since  Ella  had  run  counter 
to  them  she  had  not  hesitated,  upon  many 
occasions,  to  reprove  her  ;  nay,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  had  even  spoken  to  Cecil  upon 
the  subject  in  the  most  maternal  fashion. 
With  most  persons  who  had  taken  any 
such  liberty  Ella  would  have  been  very 
angry,  but  with  Lady  Greene's  naivete  it 
was  as  difficult  to  be  angry,  as  with  the 
candour  of  a  child.  Though  Ella  was  by 
this  time  fully  cognisant  of  the  hostility 
she  was  likely  to  meet  with  from  Lady 
Elizabeth  on  account  of  this  very  matter, 
and  of  the  grave  influence  it  must  needs 
have  on  her  future  relations  with  society, 
she  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  point- 
blank  question  of  the  old  lady's :  "  Why 
did  your  dear  delightful  husband  put  Mr. 
Whymper-Hobson  in  the  water  ?  " 

"  He  was  very  impertinent,  Lady 
Greene,"  said  she,  "  and  impertinent  to 
me,  which,  of  course,  my  husband  could 
not  stand." 

"  That's  just  what  my  Prank  says." 
Frank  was  her  nephew  in  the  Guards,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  guests  at  the  picnic 
on  the  previous  day.  "  Hobson  was  in- 
judicious in  selecting  Cecil  Landon  of  all 
men  in  the  world  to  say  unpleasant  things 
to  about  his  wife,  and  still  more  foolish  to 


choose  the  waterside  for  the  communica- 
tion." 

"  Your  ladyship  and  Mr.  Greene  seem 
to  be  already  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars," observed  Ella  dryly. 

The  thought  that  her  late  confession  to 
her  husband  had  been  made  the  subject  of 
debate  by  others,  even  before  it  had  passed 
her  own  lips,  was  very  galling  to  her. 

"  Of  course  we  are  acquainted  with  them 
so  far,  my  dear.  Everybody  knows  that 
Mr.  Hobson  took  upon  himself  to  rally 
Mr.  Landon  upon  the  subject  of  his  mar- 
riage, but  nobody  knows  what  was  queer 
about  it.  That  it  was  something  more 
than  a  runaway  match — at  all  events  of 
the  usual  kind — is  generally  agreed.  Some 
say  you  ran  away  with  Mr.  Landon,  others 
say  he  tried  to  impose  upon  you  by  a  mock 
marriage.  Others  again  go  so  far  as  to 
say " 

"What?"  asked  Ella;  she  looked  so 
pale  and  grim,  that  the  garrulous  old 
dame  had  suddenly  pulled  up,  in  unaccus- 
tomed alarm.  "  What  do  '  others  again 
say  ? '  "  repeated  Ella,  imperiously. 

"Well,  my  dear  Ella,  people  will  say 
anything,  you  know,  except  their  prayers. 
I  am  not  speaking  my  own  ideas  upon  the 
subject.  Frank  says  that  he  will  bet  five 
to  two  that  you  are  as  '  straight  as  a  die,' 
that's  his  expression.  And  he  is  not  a 
young  man  to  bet  odds  unless  he  feels 
almost  certain." 

"Almost  certain,  do  you  mean,  Lady 
Greene,  that  I  am  an  honest  woman  ?  "  in- 
quired Ella,  speaking  very  slowly  and 
deliberately. 

"  Well,  no There  can  be  no  doubt 

of  that,  of  course.   Erank  means But 

there,  you  shall  come  and  dine  with  us — 
some  day — you  and  Miss  Ray  too — and 
you  shall  get  it  all  out  of  him  yourself." 

To  this  unpromising  proposition  Ella 
did  not  condescend  to  reply ;  but  it  did  not 
escape  her  that  the  invitation — such  as  it 
was — was  indefinite.  Lady  Greene  was  a 
hospitable  old  lady,  and  when  she  asked 
folks  to  dinner  was  always  wont  to  name 
her  days. 

"  The  fact  is,"  she  went  on,  "  so  far 
as  Frank  is  concerned,  although  he  is  a 
staunch  friend  of  yours,  my  dear,  the 
matter  has  made  the  strongest  impression 
upon  him  in  its  humorous  aspect.  He  says 
it  was  just  like  his  luck  to  have  missed 
seeing  your  husband  throw  Whymper- 
Hobson  in,  and  then  the  others  throwing 
the  sweep  after  Whymper-Hobson." 

"The  sweep! — what  sweep?"  asked 
Ella. 
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"  How  should  I  know.  A  sweep  who 
could  swim  at  all  events,  and  whom  they 
sent  in  after  him  like  a  retriever.  I  thought 
Frank  would  have  expired  with  laughter, 
when  he  was  talking  to  me  about  that 
sweep." 

"I  think  it  must  have  been  an  oar," 
observed  Gracie  quietly ;  "a  long  oar  is 
sometimes  called  a  sweep." 

"  Is  it  indeed,  my  dear  ?  "  said  her 
ladyship.  "  Then  that  explains  what  I 
thought  so  funny — that  they  took  no  trouble 
about  the  poor  sweep  when  it  was  all  over, 
just  because  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  this 
Hobson  has  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He 
doesn't  look  like  a  gentleman  to  my  mind, 
and  Frank  says  he  is  a  prig,  if  not  a  sneak. 
Now,  if  he  is  a  sneak,  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  spoken  the  truth  about  your  mar- 
riage." 

"  If  he  said  anything  which  would  imply 
that  my  marriage  was  not  a  valid  and  a 
proper  one,  he  told  a  wicked  and  malicious 
lie,"  said  Ella  gravely. 

"Just  so;  now  that  is  so  perfectly  satis- 
factory. I  felt  sure  it  would  be  so,  my 
dear  ;  and,  as  I  say,  Frank  even  offered  to 
bet  five  to  two  upon  it.  You  are  not  one 
to  deceive  an  old  friend  like  me,  I  know — 
especially  when  the  whole  thing  must 
come  out  sooner  or  later.  I  don't  quite 
understand,  however,  what  was  a  little 
amiss  in  the  affair,  even  now.  You  both 
married  under  false  names,  I  believe." 

"  We  did  no  such  thing,  Lady  Greene, 
and  I  cannot  permit  you,  or  any  other 
person,  to  suggest  it,"  said  Ella,  haughtily. 

"  Quite  right.  '  You  will  find  she  will 
stand  to  her  guns,'  said  my  nephew  Frank, 
and  so  you  have  done.  It  is  such  a  relief 
to  my  mind  that  I  have  your  authority  to 
contradict  all  these  rumours."  Here  she 
rose  from  her  chair  and  her  hostess  rang 
the  bell. 

"I  have  ventured  to  assert  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  my  dear  Ella,  that 
your  husband  has  not  left  town  for  fear  of 
Mr.  Whymper-Hobson  taking  vengeance 
upon  him." 

"  I  think  you  may  say  that  much,  Lady 
Greene.  I  don't  think  Cecil  was  ever 
afraid  of  anybody." 

"  Quite  so ;  so  courageous  and  also  so 
affectionate  ;  I  don't  know  a  young 
husband  so  devoted.     It  isn't  as  if  he  had 


got  tired  of  you,  as  Frank  says,  in  which 
case  he  might  have  cut  the  painter ;  taken 
advantage,  he  means,  of  any  informality 
in  your  marriage  contract.  Even  if  it  was 
ever  so  wrong,  you  know — especially  as 
you  have  no  children — you  have  only  got 
to  marry  again,  and  there  you  are.  Good 
morning,  my  dears,  and  God  bless  you." 

The  blessing  escaped  Ella's  ears,  but 
not  the  remark  that  had  preceded  it,  and 
which  wounded  all  the  worse  for  the 
lightness  of  the  speaker's  tone.  She 
looked  like  one  to  whom  a  blow  has  been 
given,  and  who  dares  not  return  it.  Now 
that  the  occasion  for  it  had  departed,  all 
her  courage  had  fled. 

"My  darling  Ella,  that  good  lady  meant 
no  harm,"  said  Gracie,  consolingly.  "If 
she  meant  anything,  she  meant  good." 

"It  is  not  she  that  I  fear,  Gracie ;  she 
is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  others,  who  have 
not  her  good  nature.  I  shall  be  the  target 
for  the  public  scorn." 

"  You  will  live  it  down,  my  darling,  and 
that  soon,  since  you  have  done  nothing 
really  wrong — at  least  nothing  such  as 
your  enemies  would  impute  to  you.  It 
must  seem  so  hard,  I  know  it  must,  to 
you  who  have  been  so  happy." 

"No,  Gracie,  I  have  not  been  happy." 
The  tone  in  which  these  words  were 
spoken  went  straight  to  Gracie's  heart. 

"  But  only  about  this  business,  Ella, 
surely,"  said  she,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  her. 

"  No — there  is  nothing  else,  only  about 
this  business,"  answered  Ella,  with  hesi- 
tation. "  But  it  was  never  out  of  my  mind. 
I  knew  that  this  blow  must  fall  some  day." 

"  Poor  darling,"  murmured  the  other. 

"  '  I  was  not  in  safety,  neither  had  I  rest, 
neither  was  I  quiet;  yet  trouble  came.' 
Oh,  how  true  that  is,  Gracie." 

"Yes,  it  comes  from  the  book  of  Job. 
I  have  known  one  who  suffered  as  evil 
things  as  he  did,  though  of  another  sort ; 
and  who  was  never  rewarded;  and  yet 
who  did  not  complain." 

Ella  knew  that  Gracie  was  talking  of 
her  mother,  but  she  answered  nothing. 
Her  own  troubles  monopolised  her  wholly. 
Moreover,  Mrs.  Ray  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  trouble.  For  the  first  time  in  her  young 
life — for  even  yet  she  was  very  young 
— Ella  wished  that  she  was  dead  likewise. 
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DOUBLEDAY'S  CHILDREN. 

BY  DUTTON   COOK, 
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BOOK  I.     THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  XV.      THE    CAPTIVE'S    CHILDREN. 

Our  first  visit  to  my  father  in  prison 
was  concluded. 

"  You'll  excuse  my  dressing-gown  ?  "  he 
said.  "  We're  not  so  particular  here  as  we 
might  be  on  the  subject  of  costume.  Every 
man  dresses  here  as  seems  good  in  his  own 
eyes ;  or  as  the  state  of  his  wardrobe  per- 
mits.  I'll  see  you  to  the  gate.    This  way." 

He  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  us. 

"  You  must  come  again  soon.  You'll  be 
able  to  find  the  way  for  yourselves.  There 
will  be  no  need  for  you  to  trouble  our  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Grisdale,  to  accompany  you." 

Mr.  Grisdale  said  it  was  no  trouble ;  he 
should  often  be  coming  that  way ;  he 
should  himself  be  desirous  of  seeing  his 
friend,  Mr.  Doubleday. 

"  And  you'll  be  good  boys  ?  but  I'm 
sure  you  will.  And  you'll  come  and  see 
me  soon — and  often — but  not  too  often. 
No.  I  wouldn't  have  that.  This  is  hardly 
the  place  for  you ;  or  your  father  either, 
for  that  matter.  But  I  shall  be  out  soon 
— very  soon — at  least  I  hope  so." 

It  struck  me  that  he  did  not  speak  very 
sanguinely;  that  he  had,  as  it  were,  de- 
ferred his  departure  to  a  more  distant 
period  than  he  had  originally  contemplated. 

"  Will  he  really  be  out  soon  ?  "  I  was 
tempted  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Grisdale. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  what  he  said,  my  boy  ? 
Hope  for  the  best.  .Always  hope  for  the 
best." 

But  Mr.  Grisdale's  tone  was  not  en- 
couraging. 


I  talked  with  Nick  about  The  Bench.  He 
freely  confessed  the  disappointment  of  his 
expectations.  It  was  not  like  a  prison.  It 
was  more  like  a  workhouse.  He  had  never 
before,  at  one  time,  seen  so  many  people 
together,  all  wearing  old  clothes. 

My  father  and  Mr.  Grisdale  conversed  a 
little  apart,  and  then  shook  hands,  and 
parted  on  cordial  terms.  We  were  rather 
sad  and  silent  returning  from  the  prison  ; 
and  yet  we  could  scarcely  have  explained 
our  depression.  But,  we  had  breathed  the 
prison  air.  We  had  been  among  the  "  col- 
legians "  of  "Number  One,  Belvidere- 
place." 

My  father's  iron-gray  locks  had  acquired 
a  whiter  look;  their  iron,  in  truth,  was 
turning  more  and  more  to  silver  ;  and  his 
shoulders  seemed  to  me  rounder  than  they 
had  been  formerly ;  his  back  more  bent. 
Until  I  had  seen  him  in  The  Bench  I  had 
thought  of  him  as  middle-aged.  For  the 
first  time  he  appeared  to  me  as  an  old  man. 

How  soon  do  doubts  afflict  children 
touching  the  infallibility  of  their  parents  ? 
How  soon  is  conviction  forced  upon  them 
that  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  less 
good  and  great,  wise  and  powerful  than 
they  had  once  seemed  ?  For  the  time 
surely  comes,  at  last,  when  the  sons  com- 
mence weighing  their  sires  in  the  balances, 
to  find  them  wanting. 

Some  misgiving  on  the  subject  had  pro- 
bably already  occurred  both  to  Nick  and 
myself ;  but  it  now  became  clear  to  us — 
without  interchange  of  words — that  we 
must  look  for  little  more  help  or  protection 
from  my  father.  Ill- success  and  misfor- 
tune had  long  been  his  portion.  We  were  too 
well  aware  of  the  fact.  Still,  it  had  not  been 
necessary  to  hold  him  responsible  on  that  . 
account ;  he  might  not  be  chargeable  with  1 
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his  adversities.  But  we  could  hardly  en- 
tertain doubt  upon  that  head  now.  Failure 
and  trouble  had  come  to  him  because  of  his 
repeated  invitations  to  them.  There  was 
a  fatal  lack  of  practicability  about  him. 
Nature  had  not  qualified  him  for  an  active 
part  in  the  battle  of  life  ;  he  was  without 
weapons  or  without  skill  to  ply  them.  He 
failed  alike  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
surrounding  him  and  his  own  incompetence 
to  combat  them. 

And  now  he  was  in  The  Bench.  "Was  he 
making  exertion  to  regain  hjs  liberty  ?  It 
was  doubtful.  He  seemed  rather  bent  upon 
resigning  himself  to  his  state  of  durance  ; 
and  so — he  took  lessons  in  elocution  of  Mr. 
Toomer  Hooton,  and  busied  himself  with 
a  strange  design  for  the  reconstruction  of 
his  prison. 

We  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  way 
out  of  his  prison  did  not  lie  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  yet  it  was  hard  to  blame  him. 
If  we*  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
he  was  not  a  wise  father,  we  were  none  the 
less  satisfied  of  his  tender  love  for  us.  We 
criticised  him — there  was  no  helping  it — 
but  we  loved  him  too. 

Mr.  Grisdale  was  a  great  and  true  friend 
to  us  at  this  time.  He  was  odd  and  abrupt, 
and  sometimes  comical ;  but  he  was  very 
good  and  very  kind  to  us.  Much  occupied 
as  he  was  with  his  other  pursuits,  he  came 
to  us  as  often  as  he  possibly  could,  to  help 
us  and  look'after  us. 

"Don't  be  idle,  whatever  you  are,"  he 
would  say.  "  Remember  how  your  father 
commended  ^industry  when  he  showed  us 
those  exquisite  drawings  of  his.  Don't 
close  your  books,  there's  dear  boys.  Learn 
lessons  every  day.  You've  more  advantages 
than  ever  I  had ;  although  just  now,  I  admit, 
your  situation  isn't  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. Go  on  with  your  studies ;  I'll  learn 
with  you ;  and  we'll  help  each  other.  Don't 
forget  what  you've  already  learned,  nor  let 
your  minds  rust;  keep  your  brains  going — 
brains  are  all  the  better  for  exercise." 

And  so,  under  Mr.  Grisdale's  auspices, 
certain  educational  processes  went  on  with 
us. 

We  frequently  visited  The  Bench.  We 
knew  the  way  now,  and  did  not  need  Mr. 
Grisdale's  guidance.  We  were  quite  at 
home  in  the  prison ;  it  shocked  us  no 
longer.  We  traversed  its  gloomy  passages 
and  mounted  its  dingy  stairs  with  light 
hearts  enough.  My  father  was  always  well 
pleased  to  see  us,  and  welcomed  us  warmly 
to  his  poor  room.  We  were  of  assistance  to 
him  in  his  communications  with  the  world 


without  the  prison- doors — we  ran  errands 
for  him,  in  fact,  and  brought  him  little  pre- 
sents of  fruit  and  flowers  ;  humble  gifts,  for 
our  pockets  were  not  well  furnished  ;  but  he 
was  glad  to  receive  them.  And  we  carried 
him  from  Mr.  Grisdale  many  newspapers 
for  his  perusal  and  amusement,  including, 
of  course,  The  Star  of  Hope. 

He  still  took  lessons  in  elocution  of  Mr. 
Hooton,  still  an  inmate  of  The  Bench ; 
and  from  time  to  time  he  entertained 
himself  with  further  architectural  projects 
of  vast  scope,  which  moved  many  people 
to  wonder  and  admiration ;  but  were  not 
otherwise  productive  of  results. 

He  was  never  despondent ;  but  I  noted 
that  he  had  become  feeble  somewhat ;  that 
his  activity  had  diminished ;  and  that  he 
grew  more  and  more  negligent  of  his  dress. 
It  was  plain  that  he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  accustomed  to  his  imprison- 
ment. Life  in  The  Bench  was  now  a  too- 
familiar  thing ;  the  prison  manners  and 
customs,  moods  and  sentiments,  were  grow- 
ing upon  him  and  engrossing  him.  It  was 
perhaps  the  worst  symptoms  of  his  con- 
dition, that  he  was  so  content  with  it,  so  un- 
ambitious about  changing  or  amending  it. 

He  was  not  absolutely  without  means, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  provide  himself 
with  certain  comforts  of  life  beyond  the 
reach  of  prisoners  of  poorer  fortune.  Some 
allowance  was  made  to  him,  and  paid 
punctually  every  month ;  but  as  to  its 
amount,  or  the  source  from  whence  it  was 
derived,  we  were  not  informed.  It  was  not 
considerable,  however,  although  he  did  not 
fail  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  to  the  main- 
tenance of  his  sons.  We  conjectured  that 
my  father's  relations  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land still  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  him 
— if  there  wasn't  much  in  it.  Probably 
they  were  now  content  to  support  him 
merely,  and  were  indifferent  about  the 
fact  of  his  imprisonment,  and  blind  to  the 
advantage  of  relieving  him  altogether  from 
his  embarrassments ;  holding  that  in  The 
Bench  he  was  at  any  rate  safe,  and  out  of 
harm's  way. 

Our  life  was  dull  enough ;  and  yet  we 
never  at  the  time  thought  of  it  as  dull. 
As'diamonds  emit  light,  so  childhood  seems 
to  shed  round  it  a  certain  liveliness.  We 
invented  occupations  and  amusements  for 
ourselves ;  just  as  children,  even  poorer 
than  we  were,  make  toys  for  themselves 
out  of  rubbish  and  refuse. 

And  then  we  were  very  happy  in  this  : 
we  had  Lina,  the  little  girl  next  door,  for 
our  playmate,  and  wo  loved  her  devotedly. 
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"  Which  do  you  like  best  of  us  ?  "  I 
asked  her  one  day. 

She  laughed  merrily.  "  How  should  I 
know  ?     I  like  you  both  best." 

"  But  that  can't  be.  You  must  have  a 
choice — a  preference." 

She  persisted  that  she  had  no  prefer- 
ence. That  she  liked  Nick  just  as  well  as 
she  liked  me,  and  that  she  liked  me  just 
as  well  as  she  liked  Nick ;  that  she  liked 
us  both  the  best,  as  she  expressed  it. 

"But suppose,"  I  said,  "we  were  ordered 
to  be  executed — that  we  were  about  to  be 
led  out  to  be  shot — and  that  you  had  power 
to  save  one  of  us,  which  would  you  save?" 

"I  don't  know — I  don't  know,"  she 
cried,  in  a  pained  voice.  "  I  would  try  to 
save  both." 

"  But  if  that  could  not  be  ?  " 

"  I  would  close  my  eyes.  I  would  stretch 
forth  my  arms.  I  would  walk  forward, 
like  in  Blind  Man's  Buff ;  the  first  I  touched 
should  be  the  one  saved ;  for  the  other,  the 
poor  other — well,  if  I  might  not  save  him 
too,  I  would  die  with  him.  That  is  what 
I  would  do.  But  why  do  you  say  such 
things  ?  You  are  not  to  be  led  forth  to 
be  shot,  nor  Nick — it  is  not  likely  it  will 
ever  happen.  Ah,  you  would  say  it  has 
happened  before  !  Yes  ;  to  my  father. 
He  was  a  brave  man — a  patriot — and  he 
died  as  you  have  said.  But  to  you — here, 
in  England — no,  it  will  never  be.  You 
are  wrong  to  tell  me  of  such  things.  You 
should  not  talk  to  me  like  that.  Nick  does 
not — never,  never." 

"  Ah  !  you  like  him  best,  then." 

"  I  do  not  say  that." 

"  You  think  he  has  more  sense." 

"  No  ;  he  is  stupid.  Oh,  sometimes,  he 
is  very,  very  stupid,"  and  she  laughed 
again,  a  laugh  very  bright  and  musical, 
that  sent  strange  thrills  through  me. 

"  Who's  stupid  ?  "  Nick  asked,  interrupt- 
ing us  suddenly. 

"  Who  is  stupid  ?  Oh,  there  are  so 
many  !  "  laughed  Lina. 

"  But  you  were  speaking  of  some  one  in 
particular." 

"  Were  we  ?  Oh  yes,  I  daresay  we  were. 
Who  were  we  speaking  of,  Basil  ?  It  was 
of  Monsieur  Chose,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "of  Monsieur  Chose." 

"  Monsieur  Chose  ?  "  Nick  repeated, 
simply.  "But  who  is  he?  Do  I  know 
him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  really  think  you  do  not  know 
him,"  said  Catalina,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  eyed  him  roguishly. 

"  I  do  believe  you're  laughing  at  me," 


Nick  said,  after  some  deliberation.  "  You 
should  not  teach  her  to  play  the  fool, 
Bnppy.  It's  your  doing,  I  can  see.  You've 
put  her  up  to  saying  such  things  as  that. 
But  just  you  mind  what  you're  about.  If 
she's  cheeky  to  me,  I'll  punch  your  head." 

And  he  went  away  rather  angrily. 

"Did  I  not  say  that  he  was  stupid?" 
cried  Lina,  clapping  her  hands  ;  "  and  yet 
I  do  like  him  too." 

"  Because  he  is  stupid  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes ;  in  part  because  he  is  stupid  ; 
for  he  is  so  brave  with  it.  He  does  not 
know,  he  does  not  care,  how  stupid  he  is ; 
how  stupid  others  may  think  him.  He  goes 
straight  on,  with  his  head  up,  whatever 
happens.  And  his  brow  knits,  and  his  hands 
clench,  and  his  eyes  flash — that  is  why  I 
like  him.  You  are  cleverer  than  he  is  ;  but 
are  you  so  brave  ?  But  to  be  brave  it  is 
necessary,  perhaps,  to  be  rather  stupid; 
not  to  know,  not  to  see,  not  to  feel,  not  to 
hear ;  but  to  go  straight  on,  with  your  head 
up,  until  you  knock  some  one  down,  or 
some  one  knocks  you  down.  It  is  all  the 
same  to  one  who  is  brave." 

She  laughed  again,  and  then,  as  she  was 
fond  of  doing,  she  talked  about  Doris. 

"  Tell  me  of  her  again,  your  sister. 
Dolly,  as  you  call  her ;  shall  you  see  her 
soon  ?  Is  she  coming  to  London  ?  Will 
she  like  me,  do  you  think  ?  Is  she  clever  ? 
Or  is  she  stupid,  like  Nick  ?  Does  she  know 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  ?  No ;  I'm  sure 
she  does  not  know  Spanish.  I  do  ;  not  so 
very  much.  I  should  have  known  more  had 
my  father  lived.  Does  she  know  music  ? 
Can  she  play  the  piano,  the  harp,  the 
guitar  ?  I  do  so  want  to  see  her.  But 
she  will  not  care  for  me,  I  daresay.  I 
should  like  her  for  my  friend ;  but  she  is 
grand,  perhaps.  She  will  look  down  upon 
me.  But  I  am  learning  music  too.  My 
professor  is  my  good  uncle.  You  have  seen 
him,  have  you  not  ?  They  all  say  that  he 
is  one  of  the  best  musicians — my  good 
uncle  Junius." 

CHAPTER  XVI.      JUNIUS. 

Uncle  Junius  was  the  elder  brother  of 
Lucius  Grisdale.  They  were  much  alike 
in  regard  to  stature,  and  form,  and  colour. 
Junius  was  the  elder.  His  locks  were  less 
brightly  red  than  were  his  brother's — were 
subdued  and  quenched  somewhat  by  a 
mixture  of  white  and  gray ;  and  he  was 
much  less  loquacious  and  impetuous  alto- 
gether. He  was,  indeed,  somewhat  meek 
and  even  cowed  of  look.  It  seemed  that 
while  adverse  fortune   had,   as   it  were, 
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stimulated  the  energies,  and  enhanced  the 
vivacity  of  the  one,  it  had  exercised  a 
contrary  influence  upon  the  other.  His 
affection  for  Lucius  was,  I  think,  great,  if 
it  found  expression  only  in  tender  looks 
and  simple  terms,  accompanied  by  some 
depreciation  of  himself.  "  Lucius  was 
always  clever,"  he  would  say,  "whereas  I 
was  always  dull.  You  find  that  in  families 
sometimes.  The  elder  a  fool ;  the  younger 
a  genius.  Like  a  pot  of  porter,  the  froth 
first,  then  the  good  stuff.  Lucius  can  do 
anything — everything.  I  can  do  nothing 
— nothing.  Well,  yes,  I  can  play  a  little. 
I  can  keep  body  and  soul  together  by  my 
playing,  but  not  much  more  than  that." 

In  truth  Uncle  Junius  was  a  skilled 
musician  :  he  was  really  learned  in  his  art 
— versed  in  all  its  mysteries.  He  was  the 
master  of  several  instruments.  Mean- 
while, his  position  was  humble  enough. 
He  played  the  French  horn  in  the  orchestra 
of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre.  When  that 
establishment  closed  its  doors,  he  gladly 
lent  his  services  to  very  inferior  places  of 
recreation.  He  had  lately  come  to  live 
with  his  brother  in  Somers-town. 

"Our  little  girl  will  play,"  he  said  of 
Lina.  "  She  will  sing.  She  has  an  ear. 
She  has  a  voice.  There  is  music  in  all  its 
notes.  And  she  has  a  soul.  She  feels  her 
music,  it  thrills  through  and  through  her, 
and  sets  her  tingling  to  her  very  finger- 
tips. And  her  touch — it  is  as  light  as 
the  step  of  a  fairy." 

An  old  square  piano  in  a  mahogany 
case,  with  rather  yellow  notes — loose  as 
the  teeth  of  a  skull — and  a  tendency 
among  the  hammers  and  wires  to  rattle 
and  jangle  upon  light  provocation,  now  in 
an  upper  chamber  of  Mr.  Grisdale's  abode, 
discoursed  frequent  music,  moved  thereto 
by  the  tiny  fingers  of  Lina. 

"It  should  be  a  better  instrument  for 
Lina's  sake,"  said  Uncle  Junius;  "but 
the  poor  may  not  be  particular.  It  is  an 
old  servant — worn  and  faded  and  broken 
— but  it  has  been  a  good  servant,  and 
there  is  music  in  it  still,  if  you  will  but 
think  indulgently  of  it — plenty  of  music — 
especially  to  me.  When  I  hear  its  thin 
acrid  tones,  I  think  of  what  they  were 
once :  my  memory  helps  out  its  infirmities. 
Memory  makes  one  very  tender  of  what  is 
gone  and  of  what  is  changed." 

And  he  sighed.  There  was,  as  I  gathered 
subsequently,  a  story  to  be  told,  but  not 
here,  or  by  me,  of  certain  heavy  troubles 
that  had  befallen  poor  Uncle  Junius.  He 
was  now  a  widower.     He  had  been  alone 


many  years.  His  wife,  a  singer  of  dis- 
tinction— he  had  often  accompanied  her 
lovely  voice  upon  the  now  decayed  old 
piano — had  quitted  him  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  cruelty.  She  had 
broken  his  heart,  people  said.  That  was  not 
true.     But  she  had  wounded  it  grievously. 

He  often  brought  his  French  horn  to 
practise,  or  to  play  upon,  while  we  sat 
still,  listening  to  his  performances,  mar- 
velling at  his  skill,  at  the  melancholy 
music  he  evoked  from  its  hollow  curva- 
tures, the  mysterious  reverberations  in- 
duced by  the  concealed  movements  of  his 
hand  plunged  far  into  its  brazen  mouth. 
Nick  alone  was  unbelieving  as  to  the 
beauty  of  Uncle  Junius's  achievements. 
He  did  not  like,  he  said,  after  taking  a 
long  time  to  make  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  music  of  that  sort ;  it  reminded 
him  too  much  of  the  wails,  and  brays,  and 
howls  of  the  animal  kind ;  and  he  hinted 
that,  after  all,  Uncle  Junius  was  not  much 
better  than  a  street  musician.  Still  Nick 
affected  to  find  much  pleasure  in  Lina's 
performances  upon  the  piano. 

"  A  nice  lad,  a  fine  lad,  a  good-looking 
lad,"  said  Junius  of  Nick;  "  but  he  has  no 
music  in  his  soul,  he  is  without  sympathies, 
his  nervous  system  is  hot  troubled  by 
undue  sensitiveness.  He  does  not  know 
one  tune  from  another,  one  note  from 
another.  Well,  he  is  happy,  perhaps.  He 
is  spared  much  if  he  loses  a  good  deal.  It 
is  the  obtuse  who  succeed  in  life." 

He  played  for  us  again.  Nick  had 
withdrawn.  Lina  sat  on  a  footstool, 
resting  her  upturned  face  upon  her  hands, 
watching  with  wide-open  eyes,  with  parted 
lips,  each  movement  of  Uncle  Junius. 
When  he  paused,  we  applauded  him. 

He  quite  blushed.  He  was  so  un- 
accustomed to  compliments,  to  any  recog- 
nition indeed  of  his  merits.  Then  he 
laughed  and  bowed  to  us,  with  the  air  of 
a  performer  grateful  to  his  audience. 

"  But  my  children,  I  am  nothing.  I 
am  nobody.  If  you  were  to  hear  Lucius, 
now " 

"But  he  does  not  play.  He  cannot  play. 
He  has  often  said  so,"  stated  Lina. 

"  Ah  !  it  was  to  spare  my  feelings.  It 
was  kind  of  him.  No,  he  does  not  play, 
that  is  true.  But  he  could  play  if  he 
chose.  He  is  a  man  of  genius.  He  has 
only  to  try  and  he  achieves.  All  things  are 
possible  to  Lucius.  As  I  said,  he  can  do 
anything,  everything.  For  me,  well,  as 
you  have  heard,  I  can  play,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  me." 
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And  he  resumed  his  French  horn.  He 
looked  very  strange  as  he  played,  with  his 
puckered  lips,  his  distended  cheeks,  his 
dreamy,  half-closed  eyes. 

"  You  have  music  in  you,  my  young 
sir,"  he  said  to  me  presently.  "  I  can  see 
it.  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  move  with  the 
melody.  You  tremble  and  pale.  Yes,  and 
there  comes  over  you  an  inclination  to  cry. 
I  shall  teach  you  as  well  as  little  Lina  here. 
You  shall  both  be  my  pupils.  We  will 
play  together." 

So  I,  too,  studied  under  Uncle  Junius, 
with  Lina  for  my  fellow-pupil,  and  thus 
music  came  to  lighten  somewhat  the  de- 
solateness  of  the  life  I  was  leading. 

But  presently  increase  of  perplexity 
befell  us. 

I  have  made  mention  of  Norah,  our 
faithful  nurse,  cook,  housekeeper,  at- 
tendant, and  friend  in  every  way,  who 
had  been  so  long  in  my  father's  service, 
who  had  been  true  to  him,  and  to  us, 
through  so  many  changing  years.  Others 
might  fall  away  from  us,  but  Norah  always 
remained  true,  wages  or  no  wages ;  indeed, 
I  might  almost  say  with  food  or  with- 
out. For  her  home  and  her  abiding-place 
seemed  to  be  with  us.  She  was  a  member 
of  our  family ;  her  separation  from  us, 
either  by  any  action  on  her  part,  or  on 
ours,  was  as  an  inconceivable  and  impos- 
sible thing. 

Of  late  her  services  had  been  invaluable. 
She  ruled  and  took  care  of  us  and  the 
house  in  my  father's  absence.  She  pro- 
vided us  with  our  meals,  and  laid  out 
with  uncommon  judgment  the  small  sums 
from  time  to  time  entrusted  to  her  for  our 
maintenance. 

She  was  a  homely-looking  woman,  own- 
ing large  bright  eyes,  a  wholesome  com- 
plexion ,  and  a  very  pleasant  smile ;  but  other- 
wise somewhat  blunt  of  feature  and  clumsy 
of  figure.  She  was,  I  suppose,  some  five- 
and-forty  years  of  age.  She  wore  usually, 
circling  her  face,  a  large  frilly  cap ;  print- 
dresses,  with  tucked-up  sleeves  ;  and  a 
high  apron.  In  the  street  she  assumed,  but 
not  invariably,  a  battered  beaver  bonnet  of 
large  dimensions,  and  a  red  plaid  shawl ; 
while  from  one  of  her  fingers  depended  our 
large  door-key,  so  weighty  and  substantial 
an  object,  that  it  almost  looked  like  some 
barbarous  weapon  of  offence  in  the  nature 
of  a  mace  or  battle-axe. 

"  I  shan't  be  two  minutes,  darlin's,"  she 
said,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  as  she  left  the 
house.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.     She  carried  the  key,  and,  in  ad- 


dition, a  beer- jug.  It  was  clear  that  she 
expected  to  be  absent  only  a  very  short 
time — that  she  had  designed  to  go  but  a 
very  little  way  from  the  house.  She  had 
not  assumed  her  bonnet  or  her  shawl.  Yet 
hours  passed,  and  Norah  did  not  return. 

We  were  not  alarmed  at  first.  Our  con- 
fidence in  Norah  was  so  great,  we  could 
not  believe  that  any  accident  had  happened 
to  her.  It  was  more  credible  that  she  had 
been  detained  by  some  cause  reasonable 
enough,  although,  for  the  moment,  we 
could  not  determine  its  nature. 

Still  she  did  not  come.  We  agreed  that 
it  was  strange;  while  Nick  rebuked  me  for 
my  readiness  in  setting  my  fancy  to  work, 
and  wearying  him  with  conjectures  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  case.  Yet  even 
he  was  moved  to  command  silence  now 
and  then,  so  that  he  might  listen  for  her 
footfall  on  the  pavement  outside ;  for 
it  was  growing  late,  and  the  street  was 
very  still.  And  presently  he  was  standing 
on  the  doorstep,  looking  up  and  down, 
searching  for  the  approaching  figure  of 
Norah. 

One  by  one  the  lights  went  out  in  the 
windows  of  the  neighbourhood.  Little 
Lina  had  long  been  abed  and  asleep.  Her 
chamber- window  was  all  dark. 

Norah  did  not  come.  It  was  not  enough 
now  to  wait  for  her  upon  the  door-steps. 
We  went  forth  to  the  corners  of  the  streets ; 
we  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  our 
house,  stopping  now  and  then  to  listen. 
We  spoke  but  little. 

I  confessed  to  fear  for  the  safety  of 
Norah.  Nick  informed  me  that  I  was 
always  frightening  myself  about  some- 
thing or  another,  and  never  for  any  good 
reason.  Silently  I  began  to  picture  what 
life  would  be  like  without  Norah ;  how 
greatly  changed  everything  would  seem. 

Nick  had  begun  to  whistle.  This  rather 
proved  his  anxiety  than  his  indifference. 
I  could  see  that  he  was  uneasy,  he  fidgeted 
about  on  his  feet,  and  was  for  ever  thrusting 
his  hands  in  and  out  of  his  pockets. 

"  You  know  she's  sure  to  come  home — 
sure  to  come  home,"  he  iterated  and  re- 
iterated, as  though  by  such  means  he  made 
the  fact  more  secure. 

"  Still  it's  very  strange." 

"I  don't  mind  admitting  that  it's  a 
little  odd,  if  that's  any  comfort  to  you,"  he 
said. 

We  waited  and  waited. 

"  There's  some  one  coming  up  the  street 
now !  "  he  cried,  excitedly. 

But  it  was  not  Norah. 
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CAN"    CONSTANTINOPLE    BE 
DEFENDED  ? 

If,  as  many  people  fear  and  anticipate, 
the  Eastern  difficulty  is  to  proceed  to  its 
bitter  end,  the  question  with  which  this 
paper  is  headed  will  become  the  "  burn- 
ing "  one  of  the  day.  But  before  discuss- 
ing it  in  all  its  various  details,  it  may  be 
allowable  to  say  something  respecting  a 
foregone  conclusion  which  nearly  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  have  arrived  at, 
respecting  the  war  to  which  they  look 
forward.  On  whatever  else  public  opinion 
is  divided,  it  seems  to  be  almost  received 
as  an  axiom,  that  should  Russia  and 
Turkey  come  to  blows,  the  former  will  be 
certain  to  carry  the  day.  The  present 
writer  has  not  only  seen  much  of,  but  he 
has  also  served  with  the  Ottoman  army, 
and  he  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  re- 
sults of  a  war,  or,  at  any  rate  of  a  campaign, 
in  what  may  be  called  the  lower  provinces 
of  Turkey — that  is  in  the  districts  near 
and  approaching  Constantinople — would 
be  such  as  the  public  in  general  antici- 
pates. The  Turks  not  only  fight  well,  but 
their  discipline  is  very  much  better  than 
most  people  who  have'  not  seen  them  in 
the  field  can  form  any  idea  of.  They  are 
quite  as  obedient  to  their  superiors  as  the 
Russians.  They  are  far  more  easily 
handled,  and  have  very  much  more  indi- 
vidual courage  than  what  may  be  called 
their  hereditary  enemy.  And  if  their  now 
dormant  religious  feelings  are  appealed  to, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  be  their  friends 
than  their  enemies.  If  the  war  which  we 
look  forward  to  in  the  East  ever  comes 
to  a  head,  and  the  Ottoman  leaders  de- 
termine to  make  a  religious  campaign  of 
it,  there  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  Europe 
the  troops  that,  man  for  man,  can  ever 
face  those  of  the  Porte. 

In  the  question  as  to  whether  Constan- 
tinople can  be  defended,  it  is  requisite  to 
bear  this  fact  in  mind.  When,  if  ever, 
the  flower  of  the  Turkish  army  is  concen- 
trated in  that  triangular  space  between 
the  Golden  Horn  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  that  army  consists,  as  it  will  do,  of 
troops  which  are  the  most  self-denying 
and  sober  in  the  world,  the  defence  of  the 
Turkish  capital  will  be  something  of  which 
authors  will  write  with  wonder  in  the 
time  to  come. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  remind  our 
readers  that  Constantinople  is  built  upon 
an  almost  acute-angled  triangle,  of  which 
one  side  faces  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
other  the  Golden  Horn,  and  of  which  the 


base  is  opposite  the  land.  This  base  is  at 
a  rough  guess  some  twenty  thousand 
yards  long,  and  is  protected  by  a  very  old 
wall,  about  forty  feet  high,  which  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 
The  top  of  this  wall  is  some  five  feet  wide, 
and  at  intervals  of  one  hundred  yards  it 
has  towers.  These  towers,  which  wrere 
built  when  the  wall  was  constructed,  are 
high,  and  contain  five,  or  six,  or  seven — 
some  more  and  some  fewer — vaulted  rooms 
or  stories.  In  a  war  of  the  present 
day  these  would  no  doubt  be  useless, 
for  they  were  built  long  before  artillery 
was  invented.  But,  as  every  officer 
who  has  served  in  India  must  have 
seen,  earthworks  thrown  up  behind  a  wall 
of  this  kind  can  render  the  most  simple 
defences  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impervious 
to  cannon-shot,  which  would  merely  bury 
itself  in  the  earth.  And  apart  from  this, 
it  should  be  noted  that  to  render  these 
defences  all  that  could  be  desired,  no 
material  would  have  to  be  brought  from 
any  distance.  It  is  there  already  to  the 
engineers'  hands.  English  engineer  officers 
have  lately  surveyed  these  walls,  and  noted 
down  what  would  be  needed  for  their  de- 
fence. Their  opinion  is  that  in  less  than 
a  month  this  wall  might  easily  be  lowered, 
earthworks  might  be  constructed  behind  it, 
and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  defences 
might  be  made  perfectly  impervious  to  the 
largest  siege-guns  that  could  be  brought 
against  it.  The  great  wall  is,  and  has  been 
for  many  long  years,  in  a  great  state  of 
dilapidation ;  very  large  fragments  of  it 
have  fallen  here  and  there.  The  towers, 
of  which  there  must  have  been  at  one 
time  nearly  two  hundred,  have  come  down 
by  the  score.  But  these  would  form  no 
obstacle  to  perfecting  the  defence  of  the 
place.  In  such  places  as  have  resisted  the 
effects  of  time,  the  stones  and  mortar 
have  become  almost  like  solid  rock.  In 
Von  Moltke's  well-known  work  on  The 
Russian  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumelia,  in 
1828-29,  which  was  first  translated  into 
English  so  long  ago  as  1854,  that  well- 
known  authority  on  all  military  matters 
says  of  this  wall  that  "at  a  distance  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  paces  in  front  of  the 
main  wall  is  a  lower  one  with  small  towers, 
and  outside  that  a  dry  ditch,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  deep,  with  a  faced  scarp  and 
counter-scarp.  The  great  wall  extends  for 
seventeen  thousand  paces  more  on  the  side 
towards  the  harbour  and  the  sea,  and  is 
defended  by  three  hundred  towers  in  all. 
Immense    fragments    of    the    wall    have 
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fallen,  and  lie  on  the  ground  unbroken, 
but  there  is  no  regular  breach  on  the  side 
towards  the  land.  In  those  parts  which 
have  remained  •  standing,  the  stones  and 
mortar  have  hardened,  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  centuries,  to  the  consistency  of 
solid  rock,  and  the  whole  is  overgrown 
with  gigantic  ivy."  In  the  East  things 
change  but  little.  What  the  German 
veteran  wrote  of  Constantinople  when  he 
was  only  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army 
might  be  repeated  now. 

The  lofty  battlements,  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  above,  are  visible  from  a 
distance  of  at  least  four  miles.  But  this 
fact  would  hardly  tell  in  favour  of  those 
who  attempted  to  invade  the  place.  To 
quote  again  from  Von  Moltke's  work : 
"  Although  the  lofty  battlements  are  visible 
from  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  off, 
on  the  approach  within  cannon-shot  range 
the  wall  completely  disappears  behind  a 
thick  wood  of  cypresses,  which  covers 
the  extensive  graveyards  of  the  Moslems. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,"  continues  the 
same  author,  "  to  batter  breaches  in  it, 
especially  with  field-artillery;  the  effect 
produced  by  mortars  would  likewise  be 
but  trifling,  as  a  space  of  more  than  one 
thousand  paces  behind  the  wall  is  occupied 
entirely  by  gardens.  The  actual  city, 
which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Moslems, 
does  not  begin  for  a  whole  mile  within  the 
walls,  at  the  gigantic  mosque  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud.  The  Seraglio,  which  stands 
upon  the  extreme  point  of  land,  is  sur- 
rounded by  massive  walls  and  towers,  and 
forms  a  strong  citadel  against  the  town, 
and  the  ancient  cyclobion  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  landward  wall  affords 
a  safe  redoubt,  with  towers  eighty  feet 
high,  and  extremely  thick.  Five  gates, 
protected  by  double  towers,  are  open  in 
the  wall  on  the  landward  side,  and  a  sixth 
is  bricked  up.  The  centre  gate,  which 
the  Turks  call  Top  Kapu,  or  Gate  of 
Artillery,  and  the  Greeks  the  Gate  of 
St.  Bomanus,  is  the  same  that  Mahmoud 
Gari  bombarded  with  his  large  cannon, 
and  before  which  Constantine  Palaeologus 
fell." 

So  much  then  for  the  material  defence 
of  Constantinople.  We  all  know  that  to 
defend  a  fortified  place  three  things  are 
requisite — fortifications,  men,  and  guns. 
As  regards  the  first  of  these,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Turk  is  more  advanced  than  the 
world  in  general  gives  him  credit  for. 
As  regards  the  second  of  the  three — the 
men   by   whom    the    defence    would    be 


worked  and  sustained — it  must  be  plain  to 
all  who  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  they 
would  not  be  wanting  in  either  numbers 
or  quality.  The  resources  of  the  Porte 
are  almost  unlimited  as  regards  human 
food  for  powder.  Let  the  cry  once  go  forth 
from  Stamboul  that  the  Sultan  needs  the 
help  of  all  followers  of  the  Prophet,  and 
the  difficulty  will  be  not  where  men  can 
be  obtained,  but  how  to  restrain  them  from 
flocking  even  from  far-off  India  to  the 
Holy  Standard. 

Moreover — and  this  would  be  no  small 
point  in  the  game,  if  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment were  to  decide  upon  fighting  it  out  to 
the  last  before  the  walls  of  Constantinople 
— the  Russian  soldiers  are  perhaps  the  worst 
in  the  world  at  any  work  where  dash  and 
daring  are  required,  as  must  be  the  case 
if  a  siege  has  to  be  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  On  the  other  hand, 
Turkish  soldiers  can  easily  be  worked  up 
into  a  kind  of  almost  delirious  bravery, 
which,  if  it  only  lasts  a  short  time,  serves 
admirably  to  make  sorties  and  dashes  at 
the  enemy's  works  and  men.  The  history 
of  the  siege  of  Kars  will  hardly  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  remember  the  news- 
paper reports  of  the  Crimean  days.  And 
it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  event 
of  Constantinople  having  to  be  defended, 
the  Turks  will  be  able  to  keep  themselves 
provisioned  from  the  sea. 

"  The  easiest  approach  to  the  wallsof  Con- 
stantinople," says  Yon  Moltke,  in  the  work 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  "  is 
across  the  ground  which  lies  between  the 
bro'ok  Topjilar  and  the  harbour.  The  hill, 
which  falls  with  a  rapid  slope  towards  the 
latter  and  the  open  suburb  of  Eyoob,  would 
favour  a  covered  advance  at  this  point. 
But  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  landward  wall,  is  a  huge 
building  five  hundred  feet  long,  three 
hundred  wide,  and  flanked  by  lofty  towers. 
This  is  the  barrack  of  Ramis-tchiflik,  built 
to  contain  some  five  thousand  or  six 
thousand  men.  In  front  of  it  are  some 
badly-traced  lines  of  intrenchment,  which 
were  thrown  up  on  the  first  intelligence 
that  the  Russians  had  crossed  the  Bal- 
kan.* Three  thousand  paces  farther  to- 
wards the  left,  on  the  high  road  to  Adrian- 
ople,  stands  a  still  larger  tnrreted  edifice, 
in  the  midst  of  the  well-known  plain  of 


*  This  has  been  changed  since  1845,  when  Von 
Moltke  wrote.  The  barracks  of  Ramis-tchiflik  have 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  could  now  contain  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  in  front  of  the  barracks  are 
strong  intrenchments. 
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Daood  Pasha,  where,  for  three  centuries, 
the  Janissaries  assembled  before  taking 
the  field.  From  this  spot  marched  the 
armies  which  conquered  Hungary,  threat- 
ened Vienna,  and  penetrated  even  into 
Styria.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Janissaries,  Sultan  Mahmoud  built  a 
barrack  for  eight  thousand  of  his  newly- 
raised  Nizam-jeditt*  on  this  spot.  The 
barracks  contain  a  mosque,  a  bath,  and  a 
kiosk  for  the  Sultan,  and  measure  eight 
hundred  paces  in  the  front.  These  enor- 
mous barracks — beyond  comparison  the 
largest  buildings  in  Constantinople,  not 
excepting  even  the  mosques  and  palaces — 
form  as  it  were  detached  forts  in  con- 
nection with  the  large  and  massive 
Hasta  Kane,  or  hospital,  situated  between 
them,  and  afford  an  excellent  support 
for  the  wing  of  a  large  army,  which 
might  encamp  in  safety  between  them 
and  the  landward  wall.  Some  well- 
constructed  trenches  would  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  attack  an  army 
strongly  backed  by  the  resources  of  so 
large  a  city.  Neither  is  there  any  want 
upon  these  heights  of  the  water  so  indis- 
pensable to  a  Turkish  corps,  as  the  great 
conduits  which  supply  Constantinople 
itself  run  right  under  both  barracks, 
through  subterranean  channels,  and  bring 
water  in  abundance." 

So  much  then  for  what  the  greatest 
military  authority  of  the  day  calls  "the 
easiest  approach  to  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople." Should  the  place  ever  be 
attacked  from  this  side,  victory  or  defeat 
will  no  doubt  depend  very  much,  if  not  alto- 
gether, upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  artillery  brought  to  bear  on  either  one 
side  or  the  other.  And  it  is  in  this  very 
arm  that  the  Turks  have  so  much  improved 
of  late  years,  as  to  be  quite  on  a  par  with 
almost  any  European  army.  For  not  only 
has  the  Porte  kept  pace  with  other  nations 
as  regards  the  making  of  heavy  ordnance, 
but  in  some  respects  it  has  even  gone  ahead 
of  other  countries.  All  its  artillery  officers 
have  been  thoroughly  well  educated — some 
at  Vienna,  others  in  France,  and  not  a  few 
in  England.  There  is  also  an  excellent 
artillery  school  at  Constantinople ;  and 
neither  science  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  in  the  cannon  foundries,  which 
are  all  under  European  supervision,  and 
are  also  at  the  capital  itself.  The  only 
drawback  to  these  establishments  is  that 
they  are  situated  in  the  quarter  of  Con- 

*  "  Nizam-jeditt,"  regular  troops,  or  regular  regi- 
ments. 


stantinople  which  it  would  be  the  most 
difficult  to  defend  ;  namely,  in  the  suburb 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  to 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  called  Galata. 
But  even  this  difficulty  could  be  easily 
obviated.  To  begin  with,  the  Turkish 
fleet  is  in  excellent  order,  and  under  no 
probable  circumstances  can  we  imagine  an 
attack  being  made  from  seaward  upon 
Constantinople.  And,  again,  speaking  of 
these  very  Government  establishments, 
viz.  the  arsenal,  the  dockyards,  the  can- 
non foundry,  and  the  gun  manufactory, 
Von  Moltke  says :  "  The  approaches  on  this 
side  might,  however,  be  defended  without 
difficulty;  and  supposing  the  Sultan  had 
only  a  few  thousand  men  left  in  the  field, 
and  they  were  threatened  by  land  both  on 
the  west  and  on  the  north,  he  might  leave 
Constantinople  to  defend  her  own  land- 
ward front,  and  draw  up  his  little  army 
on  the  plateau  to  the  north  of  Pera.  The 
advanced  guard  might  take  up  a  very 
favourable  position  on  the  grip  at  the  port 
Sindchirlikuju,  on  the  high  road  to  Bujiek- 
dereh;  the  front  would  not  be  more  than 
one  thousand  paces  in  length,  and  easily 
defended  by  temporary  earthworks  ;  both 
wings  would  rest  on  deep  rocky  ravines. 
The  entrances  into  "  the  Vale  of  Sweet 
Waters  "  are  few  and  difficult,  and  might 
easily  be  guarded  by  special  outposts.  In 
order  to  attack  this  position  in  front,  the 
invaders  would  have  to  cross  the  valley  of 
the  rivers  Cydaris  and  Barbyses,  pass- 
able only  by  means  of  bridges,  and  would 
be  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a 
distance  of  ten  miles,  and  many  very 
difficult  passes.  Such  a,  corps  would  be 
in  great  danger  of  being  surprised  by 
the  Turks  from  Eyoob,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  provisioned  from  Khilos  or 
Derkos  on  the  Black  Sea.  Rather  greater 
numbers  and  some  resolution  would  enable 
the  Turks  to  intrench  themselves,  with 
great  advantage,  on  the  narrow  tongue 
of  land  to  the  west  of  the  village  of  Kaha- 
thaneh." 

In  the  East  the  world  moves  very  much 
slower  than  it  does  with  us  in  England. 
What  Constantinople  was  in  1828,  it  is,  with 
few  unimportant  changes,  in  1877.  Within 
the  last  few  years  the  localities  of  which 
Von  Moltke  wrote  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  have  been  surveyed  by  more  than  one 
officer  of  the  English  engineer  corps,  and 
the  reports  given  upon  the  facilities  of 
defence  which  the  Turkish  capital  enjoys, 
are  almost  a  repetition  of  what  the  great 
German  general  said  about  them  in  the 
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work  from  -which  we  have  more  than  once 
quoted.      In   fact,    Constantinople    seems 
almost   made  by   nature   to    sustain    the 
siege  of  an  enemy.     There  is  hardly  in 
the  world  a  town    of   anything  like   the 
same    size,    where  water   can   be   had  in 
greater  abundance.     The  wells  within  the 
town  are  few  in  number,  and  the  water 
they  contain  is  bitter  and  unfit  for  use. 
But  the  Greek  emperors  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  first  necessity  of  life  by  cut- 
ting large  canals  which  conveyed  water  a 
distance   of   twenty  miles  into  enormous 
rock  basins  which  can  be  filled  in  times  of 
peace  and  could  supply  the  city  in  case  of 
a  siege.    These  magnificent  works  of  olden 
days  have,  however,  in  many  instances  been 
allowed  to  decay,  as  indeed  the  Turks  but 
too  often  allow  everything  to  do.     Bat  so 
long  as  the  city  is  only  attacked  by  land, 
good  water  can  be  got  in  abundance  from 
the   magnificent    springs    on    the   Asiatic 
shore,   from    Scutari,    Tchamlidje,    Kara 
Kulak,  and  the    inexhaustible  springs  of 
Sultanieh,  close  to  the  seashore,  at  which 
whole   fleets   take   in  their  supplies.     In 
the  matter  of  provisions   the  city  is  still 
better  off.     So  long  as  the  Turks  remain 
masters  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  they  will 
have    at    their    command    cattle,    sheep, 
wheat,  wine,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  moi'e 
than  enough  to  feed  the  whole  population 
as  well  as  the  garrison  of  the  place,  no 
matter  how  numerous  the  latter  may  be. 
Then,  again,    the  plains   of   Broussa,   as 
fertile  as  any  in  the  world,  can  be  kept  in 
constant  communication  with  the  capital 
by  the  port  of  Mudania.    From  the  sea  also 
there  is  an  almost  endless  supply  of  excel- 
lent fish.     The  only  thing  that  could  pre- 
vent this  abundant  supply  of  food  would 
be  the  event  of  communication  being  cut 
off  by  an  enemy's  fleet  between  the  capital 
and  Scutari.  And  should  such  be  the  case 
there  would  be  little  or  no  need  to  think 
of  any  supplies  at  all,  for  the  game  would 
be  up,  and  Constantinople  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  her  enemy.    But,  even  if  a  hostile 
fleet  appear  in  the  Hellespont,  it  would 
hardly  be  able  to  cut  off  the  communications 
between  Constantinople  and  Scutari  and  the 
coast  of  Asia.  "  The  B  osphorus  between  the 
two  towns  is  only  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  wide,"  remarks  Von  Moltke,  "  and  is 
completely  commanded  by  the  lofty  shore 
of  the  Seraglio  ; "  and  his  conclusions,  in 
common  with  those  of  every  English  engi- 
neer who  has  inspected  it  this  year  is,  that 
in   order  to   invest   Constantinople   com- 
pletely, "  it  would  be^  necessary   to   have 


two  armies  in  Europe ;   a  third  in  Asia, 
and  a  fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora."     As  a 
matter  of   course,  the   latter   could   only 
take  place  if   the  Turkish   fleet  was   de- 
stroyed, and   either  the  approach   to  the 
capital  by  the  Dardanelles  or  the  Bosphorus 
was  forced.     But,  as  we  have  said  before, 
the  Turkish  navy  is  in  excellent  order,  is 
commanded   by  an  officer  of  the  British 
navy,   of   considerable   experience  and  of 
great   energy.     More   than  once  has   the 
Hon.  Captain   Hobart — better   known  as 
Hobart   Pasha — declared  that   he   would 
not  fear  the  consequences  of  meeting  the 
Russian  fleet,  even  if  the  advantage  of  the 
number  of  guns  were  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.     Moreover,  for  many  reasons,  it  is 
more  than  unlikely  that  the  Russians  would 
ever  engage  in  a  naval  warfare  with  Turkey. 
The  channel  called  the  Dardanelles,  is,  as 
we  all  know,  some  twenty  miles  long,  and 
has  a  mean  breadth  of  two  and  a  half  to 
three   miles   from   side   to   side.     A  very 
small  amount  of  forethought  would  arm 
and  man  the  numerous  batteries  on  each 
coast;    not,  perhaps,    sufficiently  strongly 
to   make    them    independent   of    a    fleet, 
but  quite  enough  to  allow  them  to  help 
the    latter   very    materially.      Even   sup- 
posing that  the  Turkish  ships  were  not 
there,  no  hostile  vessel  could  possibly  run 
the   gauntlet   without  immense   loss   and 
great  damage.     It  is   true   that  Admiral 
Duckworth  forced  the  straits  in  1807  ;  but 
the    defences    were    then    in     the    most 
wretched  condition;  and,  bad  as  they  were, 
the  fleet  suffered  immense  injury.     It  is 
true  that  the  last  seventy  years  has — what 
with  steam  and  ironclads — brought  about  a 
complete  revolution  in  naval  warfare.  But 
still,  in  the  estimation  of  the  best  sailors  of 
the  day,  a  successful  passage  of  a  hostile 
fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  would  be  all 
but  impossible.     Now,  always  supposing 
the  Turkish  fleet  to   exist  as  it  now  is, 
would  it   be  likely  that  any  attempt  to 
reach  the  capital  through  the  Bosphorus 
would  be  more  successful  ?   With  common 
precaution,  and  by  using  the  means  they 
have  at  hand,  Turkish  artillery  could  de- 
fend the  heights  between  which  the  Bos- 
phorus winds,  like  a  very  broad  river,  from 
point  to  point.     The  only  places  where  an 
enemy's   ships  could  have  any  chance  of 
success  would  be  near  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
where,      perhaps,     the      debarkation      of 
troops  would   be   easier  than   elsewhere. 
Bat  before  arriving  there  the  fleet  would 
have  had  to  pass  through  a  series  of  dif- 
ficulties, to  which  even  those  to  be  met 
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with  in  the  Dardanelles  would  appear  as 
nothing. 

In  calculating  the  probable  result  of  a 
war,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  see 
what  those,  who  are  likely  to  take  part  in 
it,  have  done  under  similar  circumstances. 
As  regards  the  Turkish  troops,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  in  all  their  late  cam- 
paigns they  have  not  only  behaved  well, 
but  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  disheartening 
circumstances,  they  have  carried  their 
point.  A  defence  of  Constantinople  would 
bring  out  all  the  best  qualities  of  the 
Ottoman  troops.  Orientals  never  show  so 
well  as  when  fighting  behind  stone  walls. 
Military  engineers,  who  have  recently  re- 
ported upon  the  chances  of  the  Turkish 
capital  being  besieged,  say  that  it  would 
take  an  army  of  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  to  invest  the  place 
properly  ;  bat  that  twenty  thousand  men 
could  hold  it  for  a  very  long  time.  And 
it  must.be  taken  into  calculation  that,  even 
were  the  Turks  to  maintain  two  or  three 
strong  armies  in  the  field  during  the  siege, 
the  twenty  thousand  might  be  renewed 
again  and  again.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that,  as  yet,  we  have  not  seen,  or  have  seen 
very  partially,  the  arousing  of  Moslem 
fanaticism.  Those  who  recollect  the  Indian 
mutiny,  and,  still  more,  those  who  took  a 
part  in  that  fearful  war  of  race  against 
race,  can  form  some  idea  of  what  the 
feelings  of  Mohammedans  throughout  the 
world  would  be  if  the  great  centre  of  their 
faith  is  attacked.  Let  us  hope  that 
humanity  will  be  spared  the  sight  of  such 
a  war,  and  particularly  of  such  a  siege. 
The  zeal  with  Which  men  rushed  to  take 
part  in  the  Crusades  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  would  be  as  nothing  when  compared 
to  the  feelings  caused  by  a  siege  of  Con- 
stantinople by  unbelievers. 

Yon  Moltke  is  of  opinion  that,  if  ever 
Russia  invades  Turkey  again,  she  will, 
in  all  probability,  enter  Bulgaria  with 
a  very  much  larger  force  than  she  did 
in  1828.  "If,"  he  observes,  "the  (Rus- 
sian) army  were  to  cross  the  Danube, 
at  Hirsova,  with  a  real  effective  force  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  to 
invest  Silistria  with  twenty  thousand ; 
Varna,  with  a  like  number ;  and  to  place 
thirty  thousand  in  observation  before 
Shumla,  it  is  not  altogether  impossible 
that  the  remaining  fifty  thousand  men, 
based  upon  the  seaports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
might  at  once  cross  the  Balkan.  But, 
then,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Ad- 
rianople  would  again  fall  into  their  hands 


without  resistance  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  the 
final  decision  of  the  question  must  at  last 
take  place  under  those  ancient  wall3  which 
delayed  the  fall  of  the  Lower  Roman 
Empire  for  a  whole  century." 

Much  as  we  might  like  to  think  other- 
wise, it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  this  last 
sentence,  the  German  general  is  right. 


LEARNING  TO  COOK  WITH  THE 
POOR. 

m  FIVE   PARTS.       PAET  V.      GOIKG   TO  MARKET. 

It  was  quite  clear,  by  this  time,  that 
ignorance  of  cooking  could  not  be  set 
down  as  the  sole,  or  chief,  cause  of  the 
poor's  poor  feeding.  An  absolute  skill  in 
cooking  had  been  discovered.  It  was 
equally  clear  it  was  not  blind  heedlessness, 
waste,  extravagance.  A  rigid  economy 
had  been  found  ;  with  a  very  fair  power  to 
adapt  and  to  forecast.  Why,  then,  have 
the  poor  to  suffer  so  many  privations,  such 
a  mass  of  inconvenience  ?  Why  have  they 
perpetually  to  "do  without;"  to  manage; 
to  exercise  an  adjustment  of  expenditure, 
requiring  positive  genius  to  effect  it  suc- 
cessfully, and  a  long  course  of  experience 
for  its  fit  development  ?  Parisina  had  to 
ruminate  long  before  she  could  come  to 
any  safe  conclusion. 

"  Let  us  postpone  judgment,"  she  said, 
at  length.  "I  am  positively  giddy  and 
bewildered,  with  the  depth  and  the  breadth 
of  what  we  have  been  looking  into.  I  see 
such  intricacy ;  such  divers  causes  ;  and  so 
many  !  We  will  see  the  poor  at  market,  as 
the  last  out-look  needful ;  by  that,  some 
new  light  may  come.     Let  us  be  off." 

In  a  poor  neighbourhood,  therefore,  at 
a  busy  hour  of  the  morning,  behold  us 
quietly  watching. 

"  What'll  you  have  ?  Come  along  !  " 
cried,  cheerily,  a  particularly  cheery  and 
fine  young  butcher,  from  the  midst  of  his 
well-filled  shop.  "  Scrag,  do  you  say  ? 
All  right.  Sell  you  one  at  five  a  pound. 
Big  one.     Choose  where  you  like." 

Choice  required  anxious  hesitation  and 
deliberation,  however  ;  required  earnest 
employment  of  much  sight,  much  touch, 
and  smell.  Daring  the'selection  there  was 
a  brisk  fire  of  minor  sales. 

"Penn'orth  of  liver,  my  dear?  Here 
you  are.  Four  of  pieces,  Billy  ?  Come  on. 
Half-a-pound  breast  of  mutton  ?  Four- 
pence  ;  all  right.  Sheep's  head  ?  Good 
sheep's  head  this  morning,  sixpence ;  here. 
How  much  for  that  heart  ?  Fourpence ; 
and  a  nice  one  ;  thank  you.     Pound  and  a 
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half  of  clod  of  beef  ?  Here  ;  shilling  the 
lot.  Half -a- pound  bullock's  liver  ?  This 
way ;  three  halfpence.  Six  penn'orth  mut- 
ton-chops. In  one  big,  or  two  small  ?  Piece 
of  steak,  thick  and  fat,  come  to  four- 
pence  ?  " — mimicking  a  child  who  asked 
to  the  letter,  just  as  she  had  been  told,  as 
children  will.  "And  four  penn'orth  cheap 
pieces  ?  " — mimicking  again,  but  kind 
withal,  and  cheery  still. 

"  Got  any  tender  steak  ? "  was  his 
echo,  the  next  moment,  of  the  inquiry 
of  a  shrewd  woman,  nice  and  natty-look- 
ing and  young — and  he  shall  be  called 
Mr.  Cheery,  as  the  best  name  for  him. 
"Course  I've  got  tender  steak!  Always 
have,  haven't  I  ?  Now,  ma'am,  pound  and 
a  half  sixpenny  pieces  ?  Wait  for  your 
change,  then.  Two  pounds  of  ninepenny  ? 
Here  you  are ;  cheap ;  much  obliged.  Now 
then  !  Let's  have  your  money,  if  you've 
got  any  !  Don't  go  away  and  take  it  with 
you  !  How  much  does  that  scrag -end 
weigh  ?  Pound  and  nine  ounces,  nine 
and  a  half ;  that's  the  money ;  all  right. 
And  how  much  that  lot  ?  Threepence,  if 
you  clear  it  all  out ;  and  do ;  it'll  make 
you  a  nice  little  bit  of  a  fry." 

The  purchasers  were  all  very  poor  ;  the 
purchases  were  all  very  poor,  to  match,  as 
will  have  been  observed.  The  significance 
in  the  matter  was,  that  these  preparations 
for  cooking  exactly  tallied  with  the  cook- 
ings that  had  been  seen.  This  was  another 
locality,  with  another  set  of  people,  of 
other  trades  ;  yet  custom  was  still  running 
high  on  heads,  and  hearts,  and  livers ;  and 
pieces,  alias  block-ornaments,  were  in  full 
demand.  If  prejudice  exists,  too,  against 
these  ornaments,  let  it  be  removed.  They 
were  thoroughly  good  shoulders  and  other 
joints  ;  chopped '  up  vigorously  by  Mr. 
Cheery,  and  tossed  triumphantly  into  his 
emptying  trays,  at  any  chance  "wait" 
that  gave  him  the  available  time.  Mean- 
while the  buyers  handled,  and  picked, 
and  thumbed,  and  turned.  They  were 
limited  as  to  money,  poor  souls,  they 
were  not  limited  as  to  liking ;  they  aimed 
at  buying  what  would  fit  both  idea  and 
price.  Alas,  they  were  wrong  often ;  in 
spite  of  long  instruction.  Mr.  Cheery  had 
an  instance  of  it  when  a  selection  out  of 
the  fivepenny  tray  was  brought  in  by  a 
thin  old  woman,  and  laid  by  her  in  the 
scales. 

"  Three-and-a-half  this  lot,"  he  cried  ; 
meaning  that  they  came  to  threepence  half- 
penny. Then,  as  they  did  come  to  three- 
and-a-half,  they  could  not   be   afforded ; 


out  of  their  smallness  even,  something 
must  be  taken,  and  was  taken,  till  the 
remainder  was  reduced  to  half  a  pound 
precisely,  and  Came  to  a  penny  less. 

"  Want  a  nice  chop  to  make  up  ?  "  Mr. 
Cheery  cried,  repeating  the  demand  of  a 
happier  buyer  who  had  not  chosen  quite 
enough.  "  And  three  of  steak,  separate  ? 
Here  they  all  are  ;  nicely.  Four  of  steak, 
and  you  want  it  tender  ?  Very  good ; 
money;  thanks.  And  three  of  tender 
steak,  and  ha'porth  of  lights  ?  " — again  in 
feigned  shrill  treble  to  imitate  a  child. 
"  Here  you  are,  little  one ;  runaway.  And 
four  of  steak,  ma'am  ?  Yes.  And  two 
threes  of  steak  was  it,  please,  for  you  ?  " 

It  was ;  and  the  two  threes  were  rapidly 
sliced  off,  weighed,  and  handed  over. 

"  Ah,"  Mr.  Cheery  said,  having,  at  last, 
brief  leisure  for  explanation,  "  most  of 
those  threes  and  fours  of  steak  get  cooked 
under  the  laundry-stoves.  One  girl,  this 
morning,  had  fourteen  threes.  Yes ;  for 
fourteen  different  women,  who'd  have  got 
her  to  get  them  for  them,  and  who'd  cook 
them  in  their  dinner  -  hour.  Are  they 
married  women  most  ?  "  With  a  smile. 
"  Ah  !  Only  they  go  out  to  wash,  you  see  ; 
they  can  earn  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a 
week  at  that;  and  there  they  are." 
,  "  But  have  they  any  children  ?"  Pari- 
sina  asked  vehemently. 

"  Children?  "  The  smile  broke  out  again, 
and  this  time  with  something  of  contempt 
in  it.  "  Ah,  plenty  !  Only  they  have  to 
stay  in  the  streets,  and  have  to  shift  for 
themselves  mostly.  Do  you  suppose  there'd 
be  so  many  accidents — run  over,  broken 
legs,  and  arms,  and  so  on — if  it  was 
different  ?     I  know  better  !     Not  a  bit !  " 

"  Then,"  Parisina  cried,  rather  as  if 
working  out  a  problem  aloud,  than  as  wish- 
ing to  get  quickly  to  the  demonstration,  "  it 
can't  be  well  for  wives  and  mothers  to  go 
to  work,  can  it  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  better 
for  them  to  attend  to  home -duties,  and 
stay  at  home  ?  " 

"Why,  of  course ! "  coincided  Mr.  Cheery 
with  ready  conviction.  "  For  when  the 
husbands  come  home  at  twelve  o'clock 
for  their  dinner-hour,  there's  no  fire,  and 
no  nothing  ;  and,  just  like  the  youngsters, 
they  have  to  shift  the  best  they  can  !  " 

"  And  can  that  be  comfortable  ?  Can 
that  help  to  keep  them  from  public-houses, 
and  satisfied  with  their  homes  ?  " 

Mr.  Cheery  was  amused.  "  Comfort- 
able ! "  he  echoed.  "  And  the  public- 
house  !     Whew  !  " 

"  You  see,"  went  on  Parisina's  open-air 
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meditations,  "  it  depends  upon  how  much 
the  husbands  earn.  If  a  man  is  only 
getting  five-and-twenty  shillings  a  week, 
I  can  scarcely  see " 

"  Ah,  but  these  get  thirty- eight,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Cheery,  "  and  forty-one  and 
six,  those  weeks  they  work  on  Sundays, 
which  they  must  do,  off  and  on,  each 
turn  and  turn.  For  it's  gasworks  round 
about  here  chiefly ;  and  what  would  even 
churches  and  chapels  themselves  do,  if 
they  didn't  get  their  gas  on  Sundays  ?  " 

This  was  touching  the  Sabbatarian  ques- 
tion, on  which  there  could  be  no  entrance ; 
Parisina  being  amply,  and  resolutely,  occu- 
pied with  her  own.  "  But  even  with  two 
sovereigns,"  she  said,  pityingly,  "especially 
when  one  thinks  of  boots  and  shoes,  and 
clothes,  there  must  be  great  temptation  to 
earn  a  little  more  ;  and " 

The  argument  had  to  be  postponed, 
though.  Mr.  Cheery  had  become  suddenly 
involved  in  a  new  access  of  business. 

"  Ah,  you're  a  nice  old  lady  !  "  his  com- 
mercial badinage  ran.  "Wanting  things 
for  next  to  nothing,  or  a  little  lower. 
Come  ?  Why  don't  you  have  a  scrag  ? 
and  cook  it  with  some  peas  ?  " 

The  "  nice  old  lady  "  gave  a  short  parry. 
"  Where  are  the  peas  to  come  from  ?  " 
she  asked,  defiantly. 

"  Why,  your  old  man  ought  to  bring 
you  some  home  from  market,"  cried  Mr. 
Cheery.  "  He's  a  greengrocer.  Ah  ! 
Morning,  sir.  Pound  and  a  half  of  tripe, 
sir  ?  Yes,  sir.  Penn'orth  of  suet,  my 
little  dear  ?  Make  your  pudding  nicely, 
there's  a  good  girl.  Pound  of  steak? 
Yes  ;  weighs  pound  and  two  ounces,  and 
comes  to  a  shilling.  Three  of  pieces, 
young  lady  ?  Here  you  are.  And  what 
are  you  making  a  fuss  about,  eh  ?  It's 
because  there's  a  bit  of  fat,  is  it  ?  You're 
all  alike  as  far  as  I  can  see  !  And  there," 
Mr.  Cheery  added,  in  a  well-thrown  aside, 
"  the  poorer  they  are,  the  less  they  like  fat, 
and  that  I  can  declare  !  " 

The  scene  changed.  There  was  a  clear- 
lighted,  clean-scrubbed  shop  a  few  doors 
away  from  Mr.  Cheery,  in  the  midst,  of 
course,  the  same  requirements  and  the  same 
society.  Cooked  meats  were  sold  there ; 
such  meats  being  hot  at  noon  precisely, 
and  being  subject  then,  and  for  forty  or 
fifty  minutes  thereafter,  to  a  brisk  attack. 
The  next  actors  to  be  observed  held  their 
performance  there ;  and  held  it  busily. 

"  Quarter  of  the  mutton,  please,"  cried 
the  first  of  them.  "  Penn'orth  peas ; 
penn'orth  p'tatoes." 


"  Half  of  the  boiled  pork,"  succeeded. 
"  Penn'orth  peas  -  pudding  ;  penn'orth 
greens." 

"I'll  have  pork  too,"  was  next.  "And 
penn'orth  pudding  and  greens,  between 
them." 

"Ha'porth  of  p'tatoes,"  piped  a  child; 
and  had  it,  with  nothing  more. 

"  Two  ounces  of.the  heart ;  ha'porth  each 
peas-pudding,  greens,  potatoes ;  and  don't 
forget  stuffing  and  the  gravy,"  came  next, 
and  this  order  was  followed  by  demands  for 
a  quarter  of  the  heart,  alone;  for  two  ounces 
of  the  heart,  and  a  ha'porth  each  of  two 
vegetables ;  for  two  ounces  of  the  mutton ; 
for  two  ounces  of  the  pork ;  for  a  quarter 
of  the  pork  ;  for  a  quarter  of  the  mutton  ; 
for  aha'porthof  peas-pudding;  for  a  quarter 
of  the  heart;  for  a  whole  eager  series,  till  the 
din  was  no  little  confounding,  and  willow 
plates  and  yellow  basins  seemed  to  gyrate 
in  a  giddy  whirl. 

"  How  much  the  mutton,  please  ?  "  was 
asked,  with  longing  eyes.  "Any  greens 
left,  missus  ?  "  with  much  disappointment 
at  the  hearing  that  all  the  greens  were 
gone.  "  Got  a  mite  of  salt  ?  "  with  a  yellow 
basin,  acting  as  a  giant  salt-cellar,  good- 
naturedly  handed  up,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
the  salt  showered  down  upon  two  ounces  of 
hot  heart  lying  in  a  paper  wrap. 

Then  a  boy  cried  out  watchfully,  "Lean! " 
bringing  the  remark  from  the  pleasant 
hostess,  "  What  a  one  you  are  to  have  it 
lean  !  " — bringing  the  remembrance,  too, 
of  Mr.  Cheery's  commentary  as  to  the  dis- 
like his  clients  had  to  fat.  Then  a  thin 
old  hag,  with  a  shawl  drawn  over  her 
head,  moaned  out,  "  Twopence  for  two 
ounces  !  "  and  had  to  go  out  of  the  shop 
unmeated,  since  her  earnings  —  or  her 
beggings — had  not  brought  her  enough  to 
have  that  small  price  to  spare.  A  fine 
young  man,  marching  firmly  in,  straight  up 
to  where  the  dish  of  roasted  shoulder  of 
mutton  was  lying  handily  by  the  clean 
delf  scales,  had  his  own  method.  He 
caught  hold  of  the  dismembered  knuckle- 
bone, hot  and  greasy  as  it  was, — he  asked, 
"  How  much  that  bit  ?  "  and  held  it  high. 
It  became  his  property;  for  the  master 
said  he  should  have  it  for  twopence  half- 
penny— he  was  willing  to  give  twopence 
halfpenny — he  threw  the  coppers  down, 
had  a  piece  of  paper  handed  to  him,  and 
walked  away. 

Two  young  women  had  some  pleasant 
management  about  them.  Each  bought 
two  ounces  of  roast  heart,  a  ha'porth  of  new 
potatoes,  a  ha'porth  of  peas-pudding;  each 
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hired  a  yellow  basin,  leaving  "  twopence  on 
the  basin,"  as  it  was  technically  called,  to 
be  faithfully  recouped  when  the  basin  was 
returned;  and,  as  one  of  them  carried  a 
half-quartern  loaf,  it  was  easy  to  suppose 
they  might  make  together  a  comfortable 
meal. 

"  All  the  women  back  to  work  yet  ?  " 
asked  the  hostess  of  them  as  they  turned 
to  go. 

"  No,"  said  one ;  whilst  they  both  shook 
their  heads,  shrugged  up  their  shoulders, 
and  smiled.  "  Not  half.  They're  not  done 
holidaying  yet ;  and  it  makes  it  ever  so 
bad  for  the  little  'uns  ;  for  the  women  can 
do  with  a  drink  of  beer,  but  what's  the 
use  of  beer  to  the  poor  children  ?  " 

To  which  an  illustration  came  at  that 
moment,  aptly.  Two  "  little  'uns,"  a  girl 
and  a  boy,  entered,  in  scarcely  more  than 
their  seventh  or  eighth  year,  in  rags,  in 
dirt,  in  but  one  lightenment  of  their 
poverty — good-fellowship.  They  spent 
twopence  farthing  as  a  grand  total,  divided 
into  three  items — a  penny,  three  farthings, 
a  halfpenny.  The  penny  was  for  peas- 
pudding  ;  the  three  farthings  were  for  a 
cold  faggot ;  the  halfpenny  was  for  a  nice 
heaped-up  spoonful  of  cherry-sized  new 
potatoes.  Poor  little  children  !  They  had 
a  basin  between  them,  which  one  held 
up ;  they  had  the  blessing  of  ready  pity 
and  sympathy,  for  the  kind  hostess  ladled 
them  some  nice  hot  gravy  into  this  same 
basin  gratis,  letting  it  fall  deftly  over  the 
whole  of  their  poor  purchase.  And  they 
went  out  with  what  they  evidently  thought 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  with  eyes  and 
gesture  that  showed  they  were  very  glad. 

And  in  this  way  it  was  found  that  all 
went  on.  There  were  black-puddings  a 
penny  each ;  there  were  saveloys,  hot  at 
night,  and  still  only  a  penny ;  there  were 
penny  pies  and  twopenny  pies,  of  pork,  of 
veal,  of  ham;  there  were  basins  of  pea- 
soup,  a  penny  a  basin,  twopence  a  basin, 
according  to  size ;  there  were  stewed  eels  in 
twopenny  worths;  beef-steak  puddings  two- 
pence each ;  spiced  beef  rolls,  collar'd  heads, 
cold  meats  of  the  ordinary  kind,  all  at  so 
much  a  pound,  and  to  be  had  in  the  small 
quantity  of  two  ounces.  Inquiring  farther 
afield,  yet  more  information  was  obtained. 
Chitterlings,  it  was  discovered,  are  sold  at 
fourpence  a  pound,  are  soaked,  cleansed, 
and  gently  boiled  with  onions  and  butter- 
sauce  ;  tripe-cuttings,  twopence  halfpenny 
and  threepence,  are  fried  with  bacon ;  pigs' 
fry,  sixpence,  is  served  with  sage  and  onions ; 
sheep's  brains  are  fried  and  chopped  up  fine; 


bullocks'  reeds,  fourpence  a  pound,  are 
stewed,  as  are  sheep's  reeds,  a  penny  a 
piece ;  bullocks'  honeycombs,  sixpence,  are 
stewed  in  milk.  As  condiments  to  these, 
and  to  help  them  out,  there  are  penny 
bottles  of  capers,  and  of  ketchup,  and  of 
Harvey's  sauce ;  pennyworths  of  pickles ; 
pennyworths  of  fat  for  the  fry;  penny- 
worths of  all  such  uncooked  vegetables  as 
onions,  radishes,  cress,  lettuce,  and  the  like. 
Dripping,  in  the  localities  where  these  may 
be  noted,  is  of  universal  sale;  so  is  jam, 
for  ladling  out  in  half-pounds,  or  three 
ha'porths ;  so  is  marmalade.  The  children 
who  swarm  about  where  these  tempting 
delicacies  are  displayed,  are  won  over  to 
lay  out  their  chance  coppers  (a  farthing's- 
worth  being  quite  recognised)  in  portions 
of  sweets  named,  alluringly,  Boyton's 
belts,  Weston's  wonderful  American  walk- 
ing balls,  Shah's  nuggets,  royal  wed- 
ding mixture,  queen's  bread,  Prince  of 
Wales's  cattle,  stickjaw,  harmless  ser- 
pents (with  sugarplum  eyes)  ;  titles  that, 
in  their  enticement,  enabled  Parisina 
easily  to  understand  how  appetite  is 
cloyed  and  checked;  how  "little  'uns" 
are  kept  satisfied  with  odd  bits,  in  spare 
quantities,  at  irregular  times  ;  how  "  little 
'uns,"  at  last,  lose  health  and  strength ; 
and  how  fever-hospitals  are  filled.  Then — 
for  Parisina  would  pursue  inquiry,  whilst 
pursuit  was  possible — it  was  found  that 
there  are  many  and  many  people  in  London 
who  never  buy  food  at  all.  They  plant 
themselves  (and  will  let  no  inducement 
uproot  them)  in  the  very  core  of  the  apple 
of  the  eye  of  the  metropolis;  where  the  air 
is  thick  with  endowments,  and  charities, 
alms^grants,  crumbling  old  churchwardens' 
legacies,  and  gifts ;  where  the  air  is  thick, 
too,  with  club3  and  hotels  and  dining- 
rooms  ;  and  by  presenting  themselves  at  a 
stipulated  place,  at  a  stipulated  hour,  daily, 
with  a  basin,  a  jug,  a  cloth,  these  people  can 
get  quite  as  much  broken  food  as  will  keep 
them.  The  needs  of  some  of  them  cannot 
be  quite  so  desperate  as  might  be  feared ; 
for,  at  one  of  the  charities  (in  a  dense 
place  too)  on  the  days  that  royalty  passes 
through  the  City,  no  applicants  present 
themselves ;  they  can,  one  and  all,  do  with- 
out the  customary  food  to  go  and  stand  in 
the  crowd.  But  these  are  not  the  genuine 
working-classes;  they  are  far  enough  away 
from  them ;  and  from  the  genuine  work- 
ing-classes (men,  women,  children,  even 
babes)  Parisina  had  no  wish  to  swerve. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  cried,  and  as  she 
cried  she  sighed,  "  that  the  people  we  have 
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been  to,  are  just  as  if  they  were  people  at 
a  perpetual  picnic,  where  everybody  has 
forgotten  the  corkscrew,  where  nothing  is 
ever  suited  to  its  purpose,  where  some- 
thing has  always  to  be  substituted  for 
some  other,  where  all  is  shift  and  '  scrim- 
mage,' and  scramble.  And  yet,"  she 
added,  looking  rueful,  "at  a  picnic,  people 
are  furnished  with  dainties  and  delicacies, 
routine  and  method  only  being  absent ;  but 
our  poor  friends  have  to  put  up  with  scraps 
and  bits,  with  never  absolutely  enough  at 
the  best,  and  sometimes  next  to  nothing  at 
all !  Picnic-folks,  too,  know  that  every- 
thing will  soon  be  squared,  and  all  incon- 
veniences gone ;  but  will  this  squaring,  this 
time  for  the  thrusting  in  of  forgotten  cork- 
screws into  the  hampers  of  my  poor  people, 
be  a  time  that  will  ever  come  ?  " 

Parisina  was  fanciful,  possibly ;  but  her 
meaning  was  clear.  She  wanted  suitable 
fireplaces  for  the  poor  (which  could  be 
easily  set,  in  existing  dwellings) ;  she 
wanted  efficient  water-supply,  and  efficient 
accommodation  for  carrying  used  water 
off.  Suitable  dwellings,  too,  were  of  course 
all -important.  New  houses  of  the  right 
kind  were  absolutely  being  built;  but  the 
building  new  houses  did  not  seem,  to  Pari- 
sina, to  take  the  place  of  the  necessity  of 
making  healthily  habitable  all  the  houses 
that  are  already  built  now.  Taking  the  suit- 
able-stove question  alone,  there  are  miles  and 
miles  of  small  streets  existin  g  in  London,  that 
will  always  be  in  London ;  there  are  miles 
and  miles  of  small  houses  existing  in  these 
streets ;  there  are  miles  and  miles  again 
of  still  smaller  homes  existing  in  these 
houses ;  and  a  very  short  Act  of  Parliament 
rendering  compulsory,  in  these,  the.  sub- 
stitution of  proper  for  improper  stoves, 
would  confer  deep  benefit  upon  a  full 
million  of  people  living  in  them.  It  is 
hard  for  the  lower  stratum  of  the  working- 
class  to  get  food ;  it  is  doubly  hard,  when 
they  have  got  it,  that  they  should  be  cir- 
cumscribed in  the  manner  of  cooking  it, 
by  the  bad  construction  and  insufficient 
size,  of  their  lodging-stove;  and  though 
this  might  not  be  a  very  large  conclusion 
for  Parisina  to  have  arrived  at,  it  was 
safe,  it  was  sure,  there  was  a  remedy  for 
it,  and  the  remedy  was  simple,  possible, 
and  cheap.  For  the  rest,  for  the  fact  that 
women  ought  always  to  be  at  home,  doing 
home-work — their  homes,  their  husbands, 
their  children,  ever  under  their  watchful 
care — it  involved  the  question  of  men's 
wages  (with  the  present  high  prices  of 
rent  and  food)  being  insufficient  to  permit 


of  it ;  and  Parisina  had  to  let  it  go.  She 
could  theorise,  she  could  propound  ;  but  as 
for  the  cure,  it  was  not  close  at  hand,  it 
was  not  to  be  done  at  a  stroke,  and  Parisina 
felt  awed  by  the  magnitude  of  it,  felt  deep 
pity  for  the  need  of  it,  and  could  only  sigh. 
But  because  steps  must  be  small,  and 
progress  must  be  slow,  should  Parisina 
stop  ?  Is  there  not  a  fable  that  teaches 
better  wisdom  ? 


COLUMBINE  ON  CAMELBACK. 

"...  And  in  case,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  should  hear  a  few  shrieks  behind 
the  scenes,  pray  don't  be  in  the  least 
alarmed.  You  see,  with  something  like 
seven  hundred  people  employed,  chiefly 
women  and  children,  and  mixed  up  in  a 
very  small  space  with  a  large  number  of 
horses,  camels,  and  elephants,  somebody 
is  sure  to  come  to  grief  now  and  then. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger — to 
the  audience." 

From  which  assurance,  amiably  offered 
by  a  smiling  gentleman,  in  an  immaculate 
white  tie,  to  myself  and  a  few  thousands 
more  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  closely 
packed  last  Boxing-night  from  floor  to 
ceiling  of  dear  old  "Astley's,"  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  audience,  derive  extreme 
satisfaction.  How  it  may  sound  in  the 
ears  of  a  member  of  the  sacrificial  "  mix- 
ture," waiting  to  be  offered  up  for  our 
edification  behind  the  scenes,  is  perhaps 
another  question.  As  I  paddle  home- 
wards through  the  rain  and  snow,  it  strikes 
me  that  that  scene  "behind  the  scenes" 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  performance.  So,  after  a  few 
precautionary  measures — such  as  insuring 
my  life,  making  my  will,  and  arranging 
for  a  nice  bed,  ready  aired,  at  St.  Thomas's, 
over  the  way — I  make  due  application  to 
Messrs.  Sanger,  and  after  satisfying  them 
of  my  integrity  of  purpose,  am  courteously 
admitted  for  the  nonce  to  the  freedom  of 
stage  and  ring. 

The  performance  has  not  yet  com- 
menced, and  the  great  stage  is  darkened 
and  comparatively  deserted.  But  it  is 
not  altogether  a  desert  by  any  means.  In 
the  centre  of  the  temporary  circus,  which 
during  pantomime-time  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  normal  arena,  and  where  a 
circle  of  doormats,  with  a  centre  of  cocoa- 
nut-matting,  ingeniously  represent  the 
more  orthodox  tan  and  sawdust,  a  party 
of  ladies  of  the  ballet  are  diligently  prac- 
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tising  tinder  the  guidance  of  a  gentleman, 
whose  agile  and  delicate  movements,  as 
he  illustrates  from  time  to  time  the  pre- 
cise steps  required,  contrast  quaintly  with 
his  billycock  hat  and  huge  top- coat.  At 
the  low  parapet  which  surmounts  it  is 
seated  another  group,  some  laughing  and 
chatting,  some  stitching  diligently,  some 
munching  steadily  at  apples  or  biscuits, 
or  good  stout  sandwiches.  For  we  have 
two  performances  a  day  at  Astley's,  and 
only  those  of  us  who  live  close  by  can 
make  the  time  for  a  run  home  between 
the  termination  of  the  first,  at  a  little  after 
five,  and  the  commencement  of  the  second, 
at  seven.  So  most  of  us  stay  and  make 
a  picnic  of  it  somewhere  about,  never 
leaving  the  theatre  from  half-past  one  in 
the  afternoon  to  half- past  eleven  or  so  at 
night.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  take  our 
refreshment  in  the  comparative  seclusion 
of  our  dressing-room.  Here,  for  instance, 
in  one  of  the  droll  little  wooden  boxes, 
say  four  feet  by  six,  dignified  in  theatrical 
parlance  by  that  lofty  designation,  sits 
Dr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  recruiting,  after  the 
fatigues  of  his  just-completed  voyage,  by 
the  aid  of  a  Brobdingnagian  steak  and  a 
by  no  means  Lilliputian  pot  of  stout.  In 
the  next,  a  nondescript  gentleman,  with  an 
abnormal  tendency  to  the  development  of 
black  wool  and  red  foil  in  unexpected 
parts  of  his  countenance  and  person,  is 
refreshing  the  inner  demon  with  a  modi- 
cum of  gin-and-water.  In  a  third,  a  tall 
and  shapely  young  sprite,  whose  stage 
toilette  apparently  consists  of  a  bath  in  the 
gum-bottle  and  a  roll  in  a  paper  of 
spangles,  has  judiciously  modified  the 
draughtiness  of  her  costume  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  handsome  fur-lined  cloak,  and 
sits  sipping  her  tea  like  any  ordinary 
mortal.  From  behind  the  closed  door,  on 
the  top  of  yonder  ladder-like  staircase, 
comes  a  babel  as  of  forty  parish  schools 
chattering  like  one.  Round  the  corner  I 
stumble  over  a  couple  of  little  brats  of 
five  or  six,  seated  side  by  side  upon  the 
carcase  of  a  huge  "  property "  turkey, 
amicably  discussing  a  lump  of  bread  in 
alternate  bites. 

And  so  I  steer  my  way  carefully  among 
the  groups  of  noisy  young  rascals — who 
are  playing  leap-frog,  and  hide-and-seek, 
and  so  forth  among  the  "  cut  woods,"  and 
"  borders,"  and  golden  fountains,  and 
triumphal  chariots,  and  laughing  to  scorn 
the  occasional  fruitless  raids  of  a  mad- 
dened master  carpenter,  whose  hopes  of 
happiness   in   this   world   and    the    next 


depend  on  having  his  machinery  and 
"  props  "  in  apple-pie  order  for  the  rapidly- 
approaching  performance — and  find  myself 
at  the  door  of  the  familiar  old  greenroom, 
where  the  armless  torsi  of  sundry  decayed 
giants,  relics  probably  of  some  bygone 
pantomime,  keep  grim  watch  out  of  their 
eyeless  sockets.  They  make  no  opposition 
to  my  entrance,  however ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  grin  upon  their  obsolete  counte- 
nances may  be  taken  as  any  index  of  their 
views,  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
at  my  intrusion  upon  their  privacy.  For 
the  greenroom  is  deserted  and  desolate, 
filled  almost  to  the  doorway  with  palm- 
branches  and  banners,  .and  hot  pokers,  and 
such  like  gear  ;  and  in  one  corner  is  a  little 
heap  of  dirt.  I  am  retiring  with  a  mental 
remark  as  to  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
locality  as  a  deposit  for  stage  sweepings, 
when  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  it  is  not 
a  little  heap  of  dirt  after  all.  Indeed,  on 
reflection,  it  hardly  can  be,  for  it  is  eating 
bread  and  butter. 

Apparently  the — whatever  it  is — takes 
me  for  a  stage-manager,  or  a  super-master, 
or  some  other  awful  functionary,  charged 
with  the  instant  execution  of  all  small  non- 
descripts found  trespassing  in  forbidden 
places;  for  it  scrambles  hastily  to  its  little 
feet,  claps  its  hands,  bread  and  butter  and 
all,  behind  its  back,  and  stands  confessed 
a  ragged  little  mite,  some  three  years  old. 

"I'se  a  jorrior,"  it  replies,  to  the  not 
unnatural  question,  "What  on  earth  are 
you  ?  " 

"  A  what  ?  "  I  ask  again,  rather  more  in 
the  dark  than  before. 

"  A  'orrior."  And  the  mite  straightens 
itself  up,  brings  its  tiny  arms  to  its  side, 
"  carries  "  its  slice  of  bread  and  butter  as 
though  it  were  a  broadsword  five  feet 
long,  and  looks  a  warrior  every  quarter  of 
an  inch.  Then,  quite  satisfied  that  so  un- 
intelligent an  individual  as  myself  cannot 
possibly  be  any  sort  of  stage  functionary, 
my  Lilliputian  squats  itself  down  again, 
and  applies  itself  steadily  to  the  con- 
sumption of  its  broadsword  once  more. 

Happily  my  pockets  are  filled  with  store 
of  sugar,  for  the  benefit  of  the  four-footed 
members  of  the  company,  and  a  lump  of 
this  universal  solvent  speedily  reinstates 
me,  if  not  in  the  respect  of  my  small 
interlocutor,  at  all  events  in  her  good 
graces.  And  then  I  learn  that  I  am, 
indeed,  in  no  undistinguished  presence. 
My  "  'orrior,"  it  appears,  is  leader  of  a 
band  of  'orriors,  much  like  herself,  but 
inferior  in  that  they  are   bigger.      Tiny 
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mites  they  all  are,  as  I  discover  afterwards 
by  personal  inspection  of  them  on  parade. 
But  my  particular  mite  is  "  'ittlest  of  'em 
all,"  and  in  right  of  this  exceeding  littleness 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  marching  at  their 
head,  and  is  proud  accordingly.  Not  too 
proud,  however ;  quite  ready  to  confide 
to  me  her  artless  little  story.  How  she 
lives  in  a  'ittle  court  just  down  by  .the 
'iver.  How  father  and  mother  was  most 
d'ownded  last  night  when  the  'iver  came 
rushing  up  through  the  drains  into  their 
half-subterranean  abode,  and  how  baby  is 
to  have  a  noo  f'ock,  and  father  a  tum- 
forter,  and  she  herself  a  pair  of  boots,  out 
of  the  little  pocketful  of  pence  she  earns 
every  week  in  the  honourable  service  of 
King  Sanger,  of  Lilliput.  And  then  the 
fiddles  begin  to  tune  np,  and  my  mite  bolts 
the  last  mouthful  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
scuttles  off,  to  get  across  the  stage  before 
the  curtain  goes  up,  and  she  is  cut  off. 

For  myself,  I  am  a  mere  looker-on,  and 
have  ample  leisure  on  hand,  so  I  beguile 
the  time  by  a  visit  to  the  stables,  and  soon 
find  myself  face  to  face  with  a  score  or 
so  of  elephants.  Babies,  most  of  them ; 
little  bigger — from  an  elephantine  point  of 
view — than  the  small  warrior  from  whom 
I  have  just  parted.  The  biggest,  however, 
stands  about  eight  feet  high,  and  is  afflicted 
with  that  peculiar  desponding  restlessness 
which  seems,  in  captive  state  at  all  events, 
to  mark  the  stage  of  elephantine  hobble-de- 
hoyhood.  From  side  to  side  his  great  head 
wobbles  unceasingly, the  limp  trunk  swing- 
ing loosely  from  it  like  a  lady's  "  suivez- 
moi "  out  of  curl.  He  knows  his  name, 
however,  and  lazily  opening  one  little  round 
eye, ;  speedily  realises  the  idea  of  sugar.  In  a 
moment  his  knees  straighten,  his  head 
abandons  its  wobbling  movement,  and  he 
applies  himself  to  the  degustation  of  lump 
after  lump,  with  as  sprightly  an  air  as  he 
could  have  worn  in  his  own  native  jungle. 
When  no  more  is  to  be  had  he  looks  at 
me  for  a  moment  with  an  intense  air  of 
inquiry,  for  another  moment  with  an  air 
of  equally  intonse  disgust,  then,  without 
the  smallest  pause  of  transition,  drops  his 
trunk,  shuts  up  his  little  eyes,  releases  his 
big  knees,  and  resumes  the  discontented 
wobble  to  and  fro,  as  though  he  had 
never  been  awake  or  satisfied  in  his  life. 
On  my  way  out  I  offer  a  lump  to  one  of  the 
babies,  and  am  instantly  beset  by  a  score 
or  so  of  moist  india-rubber  importunities, 
catching  hold  of  my  hands,  nuzzling  at  my 
sides  and  shoulders,  fumbling  atmy  buttons, 
poking  inquiringly  into  my  pockets,  till  I 
set  up  a  little  "  sauve  qui  peut"  on  my  own 


account,  and  make  my  escape  into  the  next 
stable,  where  the  row  of  Lilliputian  ponies 
is  standing,  ready  saddled,  for  the  grand 
entree. 

Few  things  are  more  striking  to  the 
strange  visitor  than  the  philosophy  with 
which  your  true  circus  horse  will  bear  the 
being  pushed  into  a  space  hardly  big 
enough  for  a  non-professional  house-dog. 
Pack  a  set  of  ordinary  carriage-horses  as 
these  handsome  cream-coloured  fellows 
are  packed  night  and  day,  and  I  wonder 
how  many  sound  legs  you  would  find  in 
the  morning.  I  observe,  in  passing,  on 
the  good  temper  which  seems  the  special 
mark  of  the  professional  quadruped,  and 
suppose  that  they  never  keep  a  vicious 
animal.  "  Oh  yes,"  replies  my  cicerone, 
"  we  get  one  sometimes.  Now  there's  old 
Bob,  the  big  white  pony  there,  he's  as 
spiteful  a  little  beggar  as  ever  you  see;  " 
which,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
exit  from  our  present  position  consists  in 
squeezing  between  the  spiteful  little  beg- 
gar's heels  and  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
stall,  is  not  altogether  cheerful  hearing. 
However,  there's  nothing  to  be  done,  so  I 
propitiate  Robert  with  a  lump  of  sugar. 
He  accepts  the  tribute  graciously,  and  I 
emerge  on  the  other  side  unkicked.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  the  moral  effect  of  my 
time-serving  procedure  has  been  anything 
but  satisfactory  upon  the  other  inmates  of 
the  stalls.  A  circus  pony  understands 
English  as  well  as  you  or  I  do,  and  as  we 
depart  the  dozen  or  two  of  little  creams 
and  piebalds,  who  stand  cheek  by  jowl 
with  Robert  of  evil  reputation,  are  whis- 
pering one  to  another  with  some  eagerness. 
Let  us  trust  they  are  not  discussing  the 
advantages,  from  a  saccharine  point  of 
view,  of  earning  for  themselves  an  evil 
reputation  as  spiteful  little  beggars. 

And  now  the  eventful  moment  has 
arrived,  and  the  grand  procession  of  Lilli- 
putian forces  is  forming  in  the  scene 
dock  on  the  left  of  the  stage. 

Here  they  are,  rank  upon  rank,  and 
column  upon  column.  Toddling  morsels, 
ever  so  much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of 
the  juvenile  audience,  whose  shrill  cries  of 
delight  will  greet  them,  as,  by-and-by,  they 
totter  on  to  the  stage  encumbered  by  the 
weight  of  their  little  pepper  -  casters  of 
helmets,  with  the  tiny  breastplates  and 
tinier  shield  and  greaves  to  match.  Small 
guardsmen,  of  maturer  growth,  but  yet 
far  within  what  Belgravia  would  consider 
the  nursery  stage,  and  hardly  big  enough 
for  the  onerous  dignity  of  nursemaid 
even  in  precocious  Lambeth;  big  boys  of 
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eight  and  nine,  staggering  under  mighty 
banners  of  spangled  silk  ;  bigger  boys  yet 
— or  girls  very  likely,  for  they  are  largely 
in  the  ascendant  here,  are  more  docile, 
more  intelligent,  and  less  obstreperous — 
astride  of  Bob  and  his  brethren,  and 
glorious  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of  cavalry 
of  every  arm,  from  the  cohorts  of  ancient 
Rome  to  the  dashing  Uhlan  of  modern 
civilisation.  You  wade  through  them  as 
through  a  sea,  and  the  clamorous  waves, 
in  their  wildest  mood  assuredly  never 
raised  around  you  such  a  clamour  as  arises 
from  the  four  hundred  or  so  tiny  throats. 
Presently  there  is  a  momentary  hush. 
The  super-master  has  come  wading  after 
you,  cane  in  hand,  and  is  enforcing  his 
vociferous  demand  for  silence,  by  laying 
about  him  right  and  left.  For  the  moment 
you  expect  to  hear  a  small  instalment  of 
those  exclamations  of  woe  for  which  the 
manager's  speech  has  already  prepared 
you.  But  it  soon  becomes  evident  that 
the  apparently  severe  discipline  is  by  no 
means  so  Spartan  as  it  at  first  appears. 
The  old  super- master  "don't  believe  in 
hitting  children/'  His  blows  fall  freely 
enough  upon  the  uplifted  spears,  and 
swords,  and  muskets ;  but  backs  and 
shoulders  know  them  not.  And  presently 
the  silence  becomes  chatter  once  more  ;  the 
chatter,  clamour ;  the  clamour,  roar ;  to 
be  stilled  again,  and  again  to  break  out 
afresh,  till  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
prompter  calls  the  whole  little  army  to 
"  attention,"  and  the  march  begins. 

I  am  standing  at  the  wing,  awaiting  the 
signal,  and  not  altogether  without  a  thought 
of  my  own  probable  fate  should  any  one  of 
the  thousand  or  two  gas-jets  flaring  on  all 
sides  send  its  flame  half-an-inch  too  far, 
and  set  men,  women,  children,  horses, 
camels,  and  elephants  stampeding  for 
their  lives,  when  I  am  aware  of  some- 
thing towzling  my  ankles,  and  look  down 
in  expectation  of  some  small  animal.  It  is 
my  little  'orrior,  "  armed  at  all  points 
exactly  cap-a-pie,"  and  terribly  afraid  of 
not  being  at  its  proper  station  when  the 
advance  shall  sound.  "Whither  away, 
warrior  ? "  I  ask.  But  my  champion's 
well-disciplined  mind  is  full  of  business, 
and  has  no  thought  to  spare  for  a  mere 
flaneur  like  myself,  save  only  in  so  far  as 
I  am  an  obstruction  to  his  progress.  The 
obstruction  removed,  the  warrior  is  gone 
like  a  little  flash,  stalks  bodily  under  the 
nearest  pony — he  has  no  need  to  stoop  for 
the  purpose — wriggles  in  between  the  hind 
legs  of  the  next,  and  disappears  in  a  forest 
of  tails  and  hoofs.     The  next  moment  the 


signal  is  given,  and  every  hoof  and  tail  is 
in  motion.  I  listen  for  a  tiny  shriek,  but 
none  comes.  If  my  little  warrior  has  been 
trampled  out  of  existence — and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  other  result — it  has 
died  silently,  as  a  gallant  warrior  should. 
Died  !  bless  you ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  There 
it.  goes,  toddling  manfully  at  the  head  of 
the  Lilliputian  troop,  wheeling,  and  march- 
ing, and  counter-marching,  and  deploying 
till  it  comes  up  to  "  'tion !  "  just  on  the 
precise  spot  of  the  precise  board,  marked 
out  for  its  station  in  the  orders  of  the  day. 
Then  presently  the  wheeling,  and  march- 
ing, and  counter-marching  begins  again, 
and.  little  'orrior  comes  toddling  off,  steady 
as  old  Time,  till  the  shelter  of  the  wing  is 
fairly  reached,  then,  scuttling  off  with  a 
tiny  yell  of  triumph,  and  scrambling  on 
all-fours  up  the  ladder-like  stairs  to  where, 
at  the  open  door,  half-a-score  of  dressers — 
we  will  not  wound  our  little  'orrior's  feel- 
ings by  calling  them  nurses,  on  any  account 
— are  waiting  with  outstretched  arms,  and 
pounce  upon  them  swiftly,  and  skin  them 
like  so  many  little  shrimps  — five-and- 
twenty  to  the  dresser  !  "  May  I  go  up  ?  " 
I  ask.  "Certainly,"  replies  the  stage- 
manager.  "  But  you  won't  care  to  stay 
long."  And  I  don't.  It  is  a  big  room 
enough,  as  it  had  need  be  with  two  hun- 
dred children  to  be  dressed  and  undressed 
in  it  at  top  speed  eight  or  ten  times  a  day, 
and  the  ventilation  is,  no  doubt,  as  perfect 
as  under  the  circumstances  it  can  be  made. 
A  certain  relief,  too,  is  afforded  by  the  com- 
paratively balmy  odour  which  floats  up 
through  the  boards  from  the  stables  below. 
But  even  this  does  not  render  the  atmo- 
sphere ambrosial.  It  is  a  curious  sight, 
though,  while  one  can  stop  to  look  at  it, 
the  long  loft-like  room,  with  its  miles  of 
tables  down  the  middle  and  on  either 
side.  Here,  piles  of  tiny  armour  and 
spangled  cloaks  and  tunics  ;  there,  masses 
of  frocks  and  trousers,  each  rolled  up  and 
ticketed  in  some  mysterious  but  ingenious 
fashion,  which  enables  the  panting  dresser 
to  pounce  in  an  instant  upon  each  parti- 
cular garment  as  required.  Along  the  dress- 
ing-table is  a  quadruple  line  of  laughing, 
chattering  imps  rapidly  changing,  under 
the  dressers'  skilful  hands,  from  Lilliputians 
to  Spaniards,  Chinamen,  policemen,  guards- 
men, and  goodness  knows  what  beside.  In 
a  corner,  comparatively  out  of  the  way, 
a  score  or  so  of  benches,  on  which  sit,  chat- 
tering and  laughing  at  double  speed,  a 
hundred  or  two  more,  the  tiniest  of  the 
lot,  whose  work  is  done  for  the  night, 
and  who,  having  got  out  of  their  stage- 
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garments,  are  waiting,  in  a  more  or  less 
cherubic  state,  till  the  rest,  who  are  to 
figure  in  the  coming  procession,  are  dis- 
posed of  and  the  dressers  free.  So  much 
I  am  able  to  observe,  and  then  my  feelings 
overcome  me,  and  I  retire — precipitately; 
to  find  myself,  as  I  reach  the  stage,  in  a 
denser  throng  than  ever.  The  ponies 
have  disappeared ;  but  their  place  has 
been  taken  by  horses;  four  huge  camels 
are  displaying  anything  but  the  patience 
with  which  they  are  conventionally  ac- 
credited, and  are  tugging  at  their  long 
halters  and  shuffling  about  in  a  painfully 
lively  manner.  The  elephants  take  things 
more  easily,  amusing  themselves  by  ap- 
plying their  india-rubber  noses  to  the 
rubbing  out  of  imaginary  pencil-marks  or 
anything  that  happens  to  be  within  reach  ; 
and  closely  packed  among  them  all  are 
men  with  banners,  and  girls  with  wreaths, 
and  boys  with  swords  and  muskets,  and 
negro  slaves  with  great  shields  upon  their 
shoulders,  on  to  which  ladies  of  the  ballet 
are  clambering  with  such  toes  as  men 
and  horses  and  elephants  have  left  them ; 
and  right  down  by  the  first  entrance  is  a 
huge  gilt  car,  where  the  prima  donna — a 
real  prima  donna  from  La  Scala,  mind 
you,  who  has  never  smelt  sawdust  in  her 
life  before — is  holding  on  for  bare  life  ; 
whilst  the  biggest  elephant  of  them  all 
insists,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  on 
dragging  it  and  her  through  a  gap  in  the 
scenery  very  far  from  wide  enough  for 
their  passage. 

But  all  works  itself  right  somehow; 
and  in  due  course  the  procession  is  over, 
the  transformation- scene  past,  and  I  am  at 
home  again,  and  dreaming  that  the  pretty 
pink  columbine  and  I  have  ridden  off  to- 
gether upon  a  Bactrian  dromedary,  to  pay 
a  visit  to  our  Lilliputian  'orrior.  That 
doughty  champion  has  not  turned  his 
sword  into  a  reaping-hook,  being  by  no 
means  given  to  agricultural  pursuits.  But 
he  has  taken  his  helmet  and  breastplate  to 
the  clever  tinman  round  the  corner,  who 
has  converted  them  into  the  nicest  little 
covered  saucepan  you  ever  saw. 

THE   POOR  GENTLEWOMEN  OF 
ST.    CLEMENT'S. 

IN   SIX   PARTS.      PART   III. 

Having  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
Miss  Whincop's  name  more  than  once,  I 
will  now,  with  your  permission,  introduce 
her  more  particularly  to  your  notice. 

Miss  Whincop,  then,  was  a  slight,  deli- 
cate-looking  lady,    with  a   thin    aquiline 


nose,  very  bright  blue  eyes,  and  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  high  breeding.  That 
she  had  been  a  great  beauty  in  her  younger 
days  not  even  anyone  who  saw  her  for 
the  first  time  when  she  was  sixty-five, 
could  for  a  moment  doubt.  She  had  a 
profusion  of  very  white  hair,  which  she 
wore  combed  back  from  her  forehead  in 
a  high  roll,  the  whole  being  covered  with 
one  of  those  elaborate  caps,  those  filmy 
structures  of  lace  and  ribbon,  for  which 
she  was  famed  among  us.  Miss  "Whincop, 
indeed,  always  paid  twice  as  much  for  her 
caps  as  any  of  the  other  ladies  ;  but  then, 
as  the  other  ladies  said,  she  could  afford  to 
do  so.  It  was  rather  an  uncommon  thing 
in  those  days  for  elderly  gentlewomen  to 
wear  their  own  hair,  but  Miss  Whincop  did 
so,  and  very  beautiful  she  always  looked  in 
my  eyes.  The  other  ladies,  be  it  whispered, 
wore  "  fronts,"  of  which  articles  each  of 
them  had,  at  the  least,  two — one,  the 
second  best,  for  the  privacy  of  home,  and 
another,  newer  and  more  glossy,  for  Sun- 
days and  company  days.  My  aunt's  fronts, 
I  remember,  had  three  little  podgy  curls 
on  each  side  of  the  parting,  and  most  of 
the  other  ladies  had  theirs  made  after  a 
not  very  dissimilar  fashion. 

Miss  Whincop,  her  age  notwithstanding, 
had  a  very  pretty  pink  colour  in  her  cheeks 
which  I  am  sure  was  quite  natural ;  but 
with  regard  to  her  eyebrows,  I  remember 
that  Miss  Mac  Arthur — wbo  was  slightly 
acrimonious,  and  had  no  eyebrows  her- 
self worth  speaking  of — did  insinuate  on 
several  occasions  that  they  must  be  pen- 
cilled, they  were  so  dark  and  so  beautifully 
arched.  But  even  if  we  had  known  such 
really  to  be  the  case,  we  should  none  of  us 
have  loved  Miss  Whincop  one  whit  the  less 
on  that  account. 

There  could  be  no  deception,  however, 
as  regards  her  hands.  They  were,  taking 
her  age  into  account,  the  smallest,  whitest, 
and  most  beautifully-shaped  hands  I  ever 
saw.  She  was  very  proud  of  them  herself, 
and  well  she  might  be. 

Miss  MacArthur  used  to  hint  that  she 
slept  in  kid  gloves,  but  even  if  she  did  it 
was  no  one's  business  but  her  own.  I  used 
to  notice  that  when  she  was  sitting  in  her 
easy-chair  at  home,  and  talking  to  her 
visitors,  she  generally  rested  her  elbows 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair,  and  brought  the 
tips  of  her  fingers  together  on  a  level  with 
her  chin.  This  was  a  great  habit  of  hers, 
and  when  I  once  spoke  to  my  aunt  about  it, 
she  said  that  she  supposed  Miss  Whincop 
did  it  to  keep  her  hands  from  looking 
red. 
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All  the  other  ladies  of  the  Endow- 
ment, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Miss 
MacArthur,  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  sort  of 
personal  compliment  to  themselves  when- 
ever anyone  noticed  Miss  Whincop's  hands. 
I  remember  that  when  the  gentlewomen 
were  invited  to  tea  by  Lady  Harding,  wife 
of  Sir  Harold  Harding,  the  member  for 
St.  Clement's,  we  did  not  forget  to  tell  each 
other  next  day,  with  an  air  of  quiet  gratu- 
lation,  that  her  ladyship's  hands  were  not 
nearly  so  white  or  well-shaped  as  Miss 
Whincop's. 

Miss  Whincop's  father  was  a  well-known 
major-general  of  his  time,  who  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam.  His  daughter 
still  religiously  preserved  the  bullet  that 
had  been  extracted  from  his  shoulder.  As 
a  great  favour  I  was  now  and  then  allowed 
to  see  it.  It  was  preserved  in  cotton- wool, 
and  kept  locked  up  in  a  little  casket  of 
oriental  workmanship. 

In  consequence  of  her  father  having 
been  at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam,  we 
looked  upon  Miss  Whincop  as  an  un- 
doubted authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  East  Indies,  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  to  the  West  Indies  also,  respecting 
the  geographical  position  of  which  section 
of  the  world  our  ideas  were  somewhat  of 
the  vaguest. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  matters  re- 
lating to  India  that  we  looked  up  to  Miss 
Whincop  as  our  authority  and  guide.  In 
all  questions  that  had  reference  to  society, 
to  fashion,  and  the  beau  monde,  her 
opinion  and  her  verdict  were  accepted  as 
final  and  indisputable.  Not  only  had  her 
father  been  a  major-general,  but  she  her- 
self, on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  breathed 
the  atmosphere  of  pure  aristocracy.  When 
a  girl  of  eighteen  she  had  spent  a  fortnight 
at  Wing  field  Towers,  and  had  not  only 
danced  several  times  with  the  young 
marquis,  but  had  really  and  truly  had 
the  exquisite  felicity  of  walking  through 
a  quadrille  with  the  Prince  Regent  himself. 
Who,  after  that,  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  dispute  her  supremacy  ? 

Next  to  the  bullet  that  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  major-general's  shoulder, 
Miss  Whincop  counted  as  her  greatest 
treasure  a  certain  soiled  white  glove,  that 
had  been  dropped  by  the  prince  that  night 
at  Wingfield  Towers.  On  two  occasions  I 
was  made  happy  by  having  it  shown  to  me. 
With  what  awe  I  gazed  on  it !  He  who 
had  worn  it  was  now  the  king  !  Each  time 
after  showing  it  to  me  Miss  Whincop  kissed 
it  with  a  sort  of  reverential  tenderness  before 
putting  it  away.  Then  she  sighed,  and  then 


shesaid,  "Ah!  ray  dear,  what  happy,  happy 
days  were  those  !  " 

When  I  grew  older  I  often  used  to 
wonder  how  it  was  that  Miss  Whincop 
had  never  got  married.  Surely  she  could 
not  have  grown  old  without  having  a  lover 
— she  so  pretty,  so  sweet-tempered,  so 
lovable  in  every  way.  Somewhere  in  the 
volume  of  her  life  there  must  have  been  a 
hidden  page  of  romance,  if  one  could  but 
have  found  it,  and  read  it. 

I  was  turning  over  some  old  letters  the 
other  day  in  search  of  something,  when  I 
came  across  the  only  note  I  ever  received 
from  Miss  Whincop.  There  were  two  or 
three  little  mistakes  in  the  spelling,  but  I 
was  hardly  surprised  at  that,  having  more 
than  once  heard  her  enunciate  her  views 
respecting  the  education  of  girls.  An  air 
of  distinction,  she  would  aver,  was  of 
far  more  importance  to  a  girl,  than  the 
merely  mechanical  acquirements  of  reading 
and  writing  correctly.  Those  were  left 
for  the  gentlemen.  For  her  part  she  often 
misspelt  a  word  purposely  ;  it  showed  that 
she  was  of  gentle  breeding,  and  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  business.  My  aunt, 
however,  who  was  slightly  nervous  about 
her  spelling,  took  a  somewhat  different 
view,  and  never  would  venture  on  the 
composition  of  a  letter,  without  having 
her  pocket  Johnson  at  her  elbow. 

Miss  Whincop  had  been  more  or  less 
connected  with  military  people  all  her  life. 
She  had  two  cousins  still  in  the  army 
when  I  first  knew  her,  and  of  her  brother, 
Captain  Whincop,  she  was  never  tired  of 
speaking.  But  Captain  Whincop  was  no 
longer  in  the  army.  He  had  sold  out 
several  years  previously,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, having  dropped  in  for  a  handsome 
legacy,  he  had  taken  himself,  his  wife,  and 
his  family  of  growing  lads,  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  had  settled  quietly  down 
to  make  a  fortune  by  sheep-farming. 
About  twice  a  year  there  came  a  letter 
from  Captain  Frank  or  his  wife ;  if  from 
him,  all  the  news  would  be  told  in  about 
a  dozen  lines  ;  but  if  from  Mrs.  Whincop, 
it  was  sure  to  be  crossed  and  recrossed,  so 
that  it  used  to  take  "my  darling  Honoria" 
a  whole  afternoon  to  decipher  it,  and  make 
herself  thoroughly  mistress  of  its  contents. 
But  that  only  added  to  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  other  side  of 
the  world ;  and  really,  in  those  days,  when 
the  postage  charges  were  so  exorbitant, 
one  naturally  expected  a  good  deal  of 
news  for  one's  money. 

The  receipt  by  Miss  Whincop  of  a  long 
letter  from  her  brother's  wife,  was  generally 
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followed  by  an  invitation  to  my  aunt  and 
Miss  Lawson  to  go  and  take  tea  with 
her. 

As  soon  as  the  tea-tray  was  cleared 
away,  Miss  Whincop  would  snuff  the 
candles,  draw  them  nearer  to  her,  and  put 
on  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles.  We  knew 
quite  well  what  was  coming,  and  that  we 
had  been  invited  in  order  that  we  might 
have  the  New  South  Wales  letter  read 
out  to  us.  Except  on  those  occasions,  we 
hardly  ever  saw  Miss  Whincop  wear  her 
spectacles.  She  liked  people  to  think  that 
she  could  see  as  well  without  them  as 
with  them,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  she 
used  them  more  frequently  in  private  than 
she  cared  to  let  anyone  know.  In  the 
case  of  her  sister-in-law's  letters,  she  con- 
fessed at  once  that  "  dear  Maria  "  wrote 
such  a  cramped,  spidery  hand  that,  without 
the  aid  of  her  "  glasses,"  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  make  out  her  meaning. 
"  She  used  to  write  much  more  plainly 
when  in  England,"  Miss  Whincop  would 
add.  "But  I  daresay  that  going  abroad 
has  had  something  to  do  with  spoiling  her 
writing.  I  have  been  told  that  it  alters 
people  in  many  ways."  These  prelimi- 
naries being  got  through,  the  reading 
began.  This,  with  Miss  Whincop's  running 
commentary  thereon,  and  the  mixed  con- 
versation that  followed,  would  bring  us 
quite  comfortably  to  nine  o'clock,  with  its 
biscuits  and  cowslip  wine.  In  this  way 
we  came,  little  by  little,  to  be  on  quite 
familiar  terms  with  the  captain  and  his 
life  in  the  Bush.  Almost  as  well  we  seemed 
to  be  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Frank ;  and  as 
for  the  youngsters,  we  knew  the  name  and 
age  of  each  of  them,  from  twenty-year-old 
Harry,  with  his  chestnut  beard  and  his 
gun  across  his  shoulder,  to  eight-year-old 
Gracie,  with  her  pet  greyhound,  and  her 
propensity  for  black-currant  jam.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  about  sheep  and  horses, 
about  natives  and  bushrangers,  about  that 
strange  food  which  they  call  "damper," 
and  how  half  the  captain's  servants  were 
convicts  on  parole  with  a  ticket- of -leave. 
All  these  details  of  antipodean  life  had 
for  my  girlish  imagination  a  strange 
and  wonderful  fascination.  When  Miss 
Whincop  used  to  say,  "Frank's  estate  is 
half  as  large  as  some  English  counties,"  I 
tried  to  realise  such  a  state  of  things,  but 
could  not.  One  evening,  I  remember,  she 
startled  me  very  considerably. 

"  If  this  knitting-needle,"  she  said, 
"  were  only  long  enough,  and  strong 
enough,  to  penetrate  right  through  the 
earth,  I  daresay  that  it  would  come  out 


on  the  other  side  somewhere  near  Frank's 
house." 

That  night  I  lay  awake  for  more  than 
an  hour,  thinking  over  Miss  Whincop's 
words.  If  these  people,  I  argued  with 
myself — having  at  that  time  but  a  very 
hazy  notion  of  the  law  of  gravitation — if 
these  people  are  exactly  underneath  us, 
they  must  walk  upside  down,  like  a  fly  on 
the  ceiling;  and  if  so,  how  do  they  exist, 
and  why  don't  they  fall  off  into  space  ?  I 
couldn't  make  it  out  at  all ;  but  one  con- 
clusion was  quite  clear  in  my  mind,  that 
however  wild  and  wonderful  a  place  New 
South  Wales  might  be,  it  was  much  more 
comfortable,  as  well  as  much  safer,  to  live 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  world,  and  not  be 
compelled  to  walk  head  downward. 

It  was  one  day,  not  very  long  after 
this,  that  Miss  Whincop  sent  across  quite 
suddenly  for  my  aunt  and  Miss  Lawson. 
They  obeyed  the  summons  at  once,  and, 
on  entering  Miss  Whincop's  parlour,  they 
were  startled  to  find  there  a  military- 
looking  man,  of  about  five-and-forty,  to 
whom  they  were  at  once  introduced. 

"  This  gentleman,  my  dears,"  said  Miss 
Whincop,  "  is  Captain  Lucas,  a  great  friend 
of  my  brother  Frank.  He  has  just  returned 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  has  brought 
me  news  of  the  family.  Captain  Lucas  has 
been  kind  enough  to  come  several  miles  out 
of  his  way  in  order  to  deliver  the  messages 
that  Frank  sent  by  him.  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  how  to  thank  him  sufficiently."  Then 
she  introduced  my  aunt  and  Miss  Lawson 
to  the  captain. 

He  squeezed  the  ladies'  hands  so  hard, 
that  Miss  Lawson  could  not  help  crying 
out.  Upon  this  he  begged  her  pardon, 
saying  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  rough 
soldier,  after  which  he  said  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  touch  of  ague,  and  that,  per- 
haps, Miss  Whincop  could  oblige  him  with 
"  a  little  nip  of  brandy." 

Miss  Whincop,  who,  as  she  afterwards 
confessed,  was  just  on  the  point  of  order- 
ing in  the  cowslip  and  ginger  wines,  at 
once  sent  out  for  a  bottle  of  brandy.  The 
captain  politely  waved  away  the  water-jug, 
saying  that  he  always  drank  his  spirits 
neat.  He  was  certainly  a  fine-looking  man, 
as  we  all  agreed,  when  we  came  to  know 
him  better  later  on.  As  Miss  Darner  re- 
marked, his  long,  drooping  moustache — a 
rarity  in  those  days — gave  him  quite  the 
air  of  a  foreign  count.  But  there  was 
nothing  of  the  dandy  about  him ;  his 
braided  and  frogged  frock-coat  being 
considerably  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
there  being   an   unmistakable    patch    on 
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one  of  his  boots.  Bat  none  of  the  gentle- 
women thought  any  worse  of  him  on  the 
score  of  his  shabbiness.  Who  could  look 
shabbier  than  Lord  Rosedale  looked  when 
he  drove  into  St.  Clement's  ?  and  yet  ho 
was  worth  twelve  thousand  a  year. 

"I  daresay  you  find  me  a  little  rough- 
and-ready,"  said  Captain  Lucas,  apolo- 
getically, while  he  sipped  at  his  brandy, 
"  butjou  must  remember  that  I  have  been 
away  from  England  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  a  great  part  of  that  time  has  been 
spent  among  savages,  and  in  countries 
where  I  have  often  not  seen  another  white 
man  for  months  and  months." 

Miss  Whincop  replied  very  graciously  that 
there  was  nothing  to  apologise  for,  and  that 
she  could  never  forget  the  obligation  she 
was  under  to  Captain  Lucas. 

The  captain  bowed,  smiled,  pulled  at 
his  moustache,  and  poured  out  some  more 
brandy.  Then  Miss  Whincop,  not  satisfied 
with  what  she  had  heard  already,  began  to 
catechise  him  more  minutely  with  regard 
to  her  brother  and  his  family.  Was  not 
Captain  Prank  getting  gray,  and  how  did 
her  sister-in-law  look  ?  She  hoped  that 
"  poor  Maria  "  had  got  rid  of  that  nasty 
hacking  cough  that  troubled  her  so  very 
much  every  winter  before  she  left  England. 
And  then  the  children ;  were  they  light  or 
dark,  tall  or  short  ?  The  captain  answered 
all  the  questions  put  to  him,  easily  and 
naturally.  It  was  quite  evident  that  he 
had  been  on  the  best  of  terms  both  with 
Captain  Frank  and  the  youngsters.  He 
described  to  us  a  Bush  fire  and  a  kangaroo 
hunt  in  glowing  terms,  and  told  us  many 
quaint  anecdotes  about  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  aborigines.  But  what 
pleased  Miss  Whincop  best  of  all  was  to 
hear  about  her  little  niece,  Honoria,  the 
youngest  of  the  flock.  "  My  friend  Frank 
named  her  after  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "because  she  was  so  like  you.  And  I  am 
sure  he  could  not  have  done  a  wiser  thing. 
That  child  is  the  very  image  of  you." 

There  were  tears  in  Miss  Whincop's 
eyes  when  she  next  spoke.  "  You  don't 
think  my  little  niece  is  too  old  to  be 
pleased  with  a  doll,  do  you,  Captain 
Lucas  ?  " 

"  A  nice  English  doll,  ma'am,  would 
send  little  Honey  into  fits,"  said  the 
captain  in  his  "  rough-and-ready  "  way. 
"  She  used  to  have  a  chunk  of  wood  tied 
round  with  a  pinafore,  and  she  was  nursing 
it  all  day  long." 

"  Poor  darling  !  Poor  little  Honoria  !  " 
said  Miss  Whincop.  "lam  so  glad  you 
have  told  me  all  this,  Captain  Lucas.     I 


will  go  out  to-morrow  and  buy  the  child  a 
couple  of  dolls  and  some  toys  and  picture- 
books,  and  have  them  sent  off  at  once ;  but 
even  then  it  will  be  many  months  before 
they  can  reach  her." 

"  It  is  rather  strange,  is  it  not,  Captain 
Lucas,"  said  Miss  Whincop,  a  few  minutes 
later,  "  that  my  brother  should  never  have 
mentioned  your  name  in  his  letters  to 
me?" 

"  Why  no,  ma'am,"  said  the  captain, 
smilingly,  "  I  don't  think  that's  at  all 
strange.  I've  no  doubt  that  Frank  has 
many  friends  in  the  colony  whose  names 
he  never  mentions  in  his  letters.  Because 
why  ?  You  don't  know  them,  and  wouldn't 
care  to  hear  about  them.  And  that's  my 
case  exactly." 

The  captain  took  his  leave  soon  after- 
wards, but  not  till  he  had  promised  to 
come  to  tea  next  afternoon  and  be  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Drysdale.  He  did  not  go, 
you  may  be  sure,  till  he  had  been  shown 
the  bullet  extracted  from  the  major- 
general's  shoulder,  nor  till  he  had  nearly 
finished  the  bottle  of  brandy. 

Next  afternoon  Captain  Lucas  came  to 
tea,  and  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Drysdale. 
After  tea  they  played  whist,  my  aunt 
making  the  fourth  at  a  rubber.  When 
they  broke  up  the  captain  had  lost  half-a- 
crown,  a  fact  which  caused  him  to  laugh 
heartily.  Before  leaving,  he  told  Miss 
Whincop  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  remain  at  St.  Clement's  for  a  few  days, 
before  going  on  to  his  brother's,  on  account 
of  the  splendid  angling  that  was  to  be  had 
just  outside  the  town.  We  were  all  pleased 
to  hear  this.  Strangers  came  among  us 
so  seldom,  that,  when  we  did  secure  one, 
we  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  him. 

After  this,  a  day  seldom  passed  without 
our  seeing  something  of  the  captain,  if  it 
were  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 
The  more  we  saw  of  him  the  better  we 
liked  him.  He  was  brimful  of  strange 
anecdotes,  and  had  a  charming  tenor  voice, 
which  he  knew  how  to  humour  and  make 
the  most  of.  If  he  was  a  little  "rough-and- 
ready,"  as  he  called  it,  what  then  ?  Much 
was  to  be  excused  in  a  man  who  had  been 
compelled  to  live  among  a  tribe  of  savages, 
for  three  whole  years,  as  one  of  themselves. 
He  had  evidently  taken  a  great  liking  to 
Mr.  Drysdale,  and  an  evening  seldom 
passed  without  their  having  a  pipe  or  two 
together,  in  the  master's  chimney  corner. 

Just  at  this  time  our  annual  fair  took 
place.  It  was  a  very  lively  time  both  for 
the  town  and  country  people.  There  were 
caravans  and  shows  of  all  kinds,  and  plenty 
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of  music  both  indoors  and  ont.  On  the 
second  evening  of  the  fair,  Captain  Lucas 
persuaded  the  master  to  take  a  stroll  with 
him  through  the  crowd.  It  was  a  pity 
they  ever  went.  Before  they  got  back 
Mr.  Dry sd  ale  had  had  his  pocket  picked 
of  a  valuable  gold  chronometer,  and  the 
captain  had  lost  his  purse  in  the  same  way, 
but  as  it  only  contained  a  couph)  of  sove- 
reigns it  was  no  great  loss.  But  for  Mr. 
Drysdale  we  all  felt  very  sorry. 

Much  to  our  regret,  the  captain's  stay 
at  St.  Clement's  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
when,  on  a  certain  Monday  forenoon,  Miss 
Whincop  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Popplewick,  the  landlord  of  the  King's 
Ai*ms.  He  came  to  inquire  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Captain  Lucas,  but,  as  it 
turned  out,  nobody  at  the  Endowment  had 
seen  him  since  Friday  evening.  Then  Mr. 
Popplewick  told  us  a  strange  story  indeed. 
The  captain,  he  averred,  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  swindler.  Two  jewellers  in 
the  town  had  been  victimised  by  him  to  a 
considerable  amount.  Mr.  Pop  pie  wick's 
own  bill  for  the  captain's  board  and  lodging 
came  to  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

"And  he  borrowed  twenty  pounds  of 
me  only  four  days  ago,"  said  Miss  Whincop, 
ready  to  cry. 

"  Not  a  penny  of  which  you  will  ever  see 
again,  ma'am,"  answered  Mr.  Popplewick. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  was.  We  saw  the 
captain  no  more.  When  his  portmanteau 
was  broken  open  at  the  hotel  it  was  found 
to  contain  nothing  but  pieces  of  brick 
tied  up  in  brown  paper.  Poor  Miss 
Whincop  took  to  her  bed,  and  was  laid  up 
for  more  than  a  week.  Her  silver  teapot 
disappeared  mysteriously  about  this  time, 
and  was  never  seen  again. 

Her  first  act,  after  she  got  better,  was  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  her  brother.  After 
many  weary  months  of  waiting  we  received 
Captain  Frank's  reply.  Lucas,  it  seems, 
had  been  one  of  the  servants  sent  him  by 
Government  with  a  ticket-of-leave ;  hence 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  family  and 
its  affairs.  When  his  time  was  up,  he 
had  come  back  to  England,  and  finding 
himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Clement's,  he  had  utilised  his  knowledge 
in  the  way  we  have  seen. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  that 
about  six  months  after  the  captain's  dis- 
appearance, Mr.  Drysdale  received,  through 
the  post,  a  pawn-ticket,  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written  :  "With 
Captain  Lucas's  compliments."  The  ticket, 
dated  from  some  place  in  London,  was  for 
a  gold  chronometer  that  had  been  pledged 


for  ten  pounds  ;  so  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  after  that,  as  to  who  it  was  that  had 
picked  the  master's  pocket. 

The  chronometer  found  its  way  back  in 
due  course  into  Mr.  Drysdale's  pocket, 
but  of  Miss  Whincop's  teapot  nothing  was 
ever  heard. 


WHAT  HE  COST   HER 

BY  JAMES  PAYN, 

AUTHOR  OF    "LOST  SIB    MASSINGBERD,"   "  AT  HER  MERCY,' 
"  HALVES,"  &C. 


CHAPTER   XXIX.      A   FRIEND-   IN   NEED. 

Well  was  it  for  Ella  Landon,  in  that 
time  of  trial  and  trouble,  that  she  was  not 
alone,  and,  above  all,  that  such  a  friend  as 
Gracie  Ray  was  with  her.  Gracie  possessed 
all  the  loving  sympathy  that  a  woman  looks 
for  when  in  trouble,  and  was  not  chary  of 
exhibiting  it ;  and,  in  addition,  she  had 
strong  common  sense,  which  Ella  lacked. 
It  was  by  her  advice  that  her  hostess  denied 
herself  to  no  caller  upon  that  terrible 
day,  but  met  them  all — and  they  were 
many — with  a  resolute  front.  To  have 
refused  to  see  them  would  have  been, 
if  not  a  confession  of  wrong-doing,  at  all 
events  a  sign  of  weakness  ;  and  it  was 
above  all  things  necessary  that  Ella  should 
show  no  such  sign.  For  herself — as  to 
what  these  people  thought  or  said  of  her — 
she  was  indifferent ;  but  for  her  husband's 
sake  it  behoved  her  to  be  wise  as  a  serpent, 
that  she  might  seem  harmless  as  a  dove. 

"  Tou  have  put  me  in  a  very  unpleasant 
position,"  he  had  said;  and  it  was  now 
plain  enough  he  had  spoken  truly.  It  was 
therefore  her  duty  to  do  all  that  in  her  lay 
to  extricate  him  from  it. 

She  had  been  unable  to  avoid  a  breach 
with  Lady  Elizabeth.  Not  for  one  instant 
would  she  permit  a  slur  upon  her  own 
fair  fame  and  her  husband's  honour ;  but 
with  the  rest  she  had  done  her  best  to  be 
conciliatory.  Lady  Greene,  for  one,  was 
favourably  disposed  towards  her,  and  there 
was  Frank  Greene  the  Guardsman — a  very 
popular  young  fellow — to  stand  up  for 
her.  It  was  a  question,  however,  whether 
the  latter  ally  would  be  advantageous. 
A  woman's  case  is  not  enviable  when  men 
take  up  her  cause  against  women.  The 
best  she  could  hope  for,  for  the  present,  was 
to  have  the  majority  of  her  female  friends 
upon  her  side.  Terrible  as  it  was  to 
acknowledge  it,  she  confessed  to  herself 
that  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  that  her 
husband  was  away,  and  out  of  hearing  of 
the  scandals  of  which  she  was  conscious 
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of  being  the  subject.  If  he  took  it  in  hand 
to  avenge  her  it  would  now  be  necessary 
to  throw  half  London  into  the  water. 

Never  had  Gracie  and  she  been  so  con- 
fidential together,  as  they  were  upon  that 
unhappy  evening,  yet  not  one  word  did 
Ella  drop  of  any  doubt  of  her  husband's 
love ;  nor,  indeed,  could  she  now  be  said 
to  doubt  it.  Matters  had  come  to  that  sad 
pass  with  her  that  she  could  not  believe 
that,  in  addition  to  all  her  troubles,  the 
consolation  of  his  love  should  be  denied 
her.  One  does  not  understand,  in  youth, 
how  misfortune  can  follow  on  misfortune 
as  wave  comes  after  wave — save  that  there 
is  no  ebb.  It  is  only  the  old  who  know 
how  pitiless  Fate  can  be.  That  Gracie 
thought  very  seriously  of  Ella's  misdoing 
in  that  matter  of  the  false  name  she  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal,  and  it  was  well 
that  this  was  so ;  for  her  friend's  dis- 
approval afforded  Ella  some  sort  of  measure 
of  the  feeling  which  would  be  entertained 
against  her  by  those  who  were  not  her 
friends.  She  had  so  smoothed  the  matter 
over  in  her  own  mind,  that  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  unable  to  regard  it 
from  their  point  of  view  at  all,  and  would 
have  resented  even  the  advances  of  those 
who  were  inclined  to  be  her  partisans — 
since  they  still  blamed  her — with  im- 
patience and  indignation.  Her  position 
was,  in  fact,  extremely  difficult ;  Bhe  could 
not  bring  herself  to  tell  these  people  the 
whole  truth.  To  reveal  the  story  of  her 
quarrel  with  her  father  would  be,  perhaps, 
after  all,  but  to  give  them  a  new  subject 
for  scandalous  talk,  and  even  if  she  had 
felt  sure  of  its  acceptance,  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  such  a  disclosure ;  and  yet, 
if  she  refused  any  explanation,  it  would 
seem  even  to  her  friends  suspicious. 

Under  these  circumstances  such  an 
adviser  and  consoler  as  she  found  in 
Gracie  was  invaluable  indeed. 

But  for  all  that,  where  she  looked  for 
comfort  most  was  from  her  husband.  She 
was  up  and  about,  next  morning,  hours 
before  the  post  came  that  was  to  bring 
his  promised  letter;  and  when  it  came — 
at  breakfast-time,  as  usual- — her  emotion 
was  such  that  her  fingers  could  scarcely 
open  the  envelope.  Gracie,  in  her  tender 
discretion,  had  hidden  herself  behind  The 
Times,  and  there  remained  waiting  for  her 
friend  to  speak.  So  long  a  time,  however, 
passed  by  in  silence  that,  at  last,  she 
ventured  to  look  up  at  her.  Ella  was 
staring  straight  before  her,  with  a  strange 
look  of  woe  and  wonder  in  her  eyes,  and 
with  the  letter  crumpled  up  in  her  hand. 


""What  is  the  matter,  dear  Ella?  Is 
there  bad  news  ?  " 

"  There  is  news  I  do  not  understand," 
said  Ella,  in  hard  unyielding  tones.  "Read 
it,"  and  she  put  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
"  Read  it  aloud,  please." 

Gracie  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
obeyed  her : 

"  Wellborough,  Friday. 
(  "  My  dear  Ella,— I  did  not  get  here  in 
time  to  write  to  you  by  yesterday's  post.  I 
could  not  have  accomplished  it  in  any 
case,  I  believe ;  but  as  it  happened  there 
was  a  breakdown  on  the  road,  and,  indeed, 
what  might  have  been  a  very  serious 
accident.  Onr  branch-line  train  was  ran 
into  by  the  up  express,  and  a  good  many 
people  were  injured.  As  you  will  learn  by 
my  telegram  of  to-day,  however,  I  escaped 
unhurt,  except  for  a  bit  of  shaking.  The 
points  were  turned  on  wrong  by  some 
poor  devil,  who,  I  suppose,  as  usual,  had 
been  sixteen  hours  at  his  post ;  but  I  spare 
you  the  details,  which  you  will  read  in 
extenso  in  the  newspapers.  I  have  not 
seen  Montague,  our  late  manager,  yet; 
but,  from  what  I  hear,  I  have  got  a  good 
deal  of  work  cut  out  for  me.  It  may  not, 
however,  necessarily  be  at  the  office  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  will  be  better  for  you  to 
direct  to  me  at  the  Eagle  Hotel,  which 
will  be  my  head-quarters.  I  am  very  glad  to 
think  that  Miss  Gracie  is  with  you ;  pray 
give  her  my  kindest  regards.  Imagine  me 
alone  in  a  second-class  hotel  of  a  country 
town,  and  be  thankful  for  your  own  lot.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  truly  glad  that  you  are 
not  with  me.  I  shall  get  through  my  busi- 
ness all  the  quicker,  though,  as  I  have  said, 
I  expect  it  will  be  a  long  job. — Your  affec- 
tionate husband,  Cecil  Landox." 

"  What  is  your  explanation  of  that 
letter  ?  "  said  Ella  when  her  friend  had 
finished. 

"  My  explanation,  dear  Ella  ?  "What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

Gracie  had  a  vague  idea  that  it  was 
the  tone  of  the  letter  with  which  her 
friend  was  dissatisfied  ;  and  certainly  it  did 
not  strike  her  as  being  the  sort  of  commu- 
nication she  would  herself  have  liked  to 
have  received  from  an  absent  husband. 
Still,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  to  her 
mind  required  any  explanation  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  Its  meaning 
seemed  plain  enough. 

"Look  at  the  date,  Gracie.  'Friday. 
I  did  not  get  here  in  time  to  write  to  you 
by  yesterday's  post,'  he  says.  He  means 
it  to  be  inferred  that  he  reached  "Well- 
borough    on    Thursday    night;    yet    Mr. 
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Montague's  telegram  informed  us  he  had 
not  arrived  yesterday  morning." 

"  That  is  easily  explained,  Ella.  He 
got  in  late,  and  went  straight  to  the 
hotel ;  then,  being  doubtless  very  tired, 
he  did  not  go  down  to  the  office  till  some- 
time after  it  was  opened.  The  manager 
therefore  concluded,  that  he  had  not 
arrived." 

"But  Cecil's  telegram  of  yesterday  is 
dated  Middleton." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten  that,"  said 
Gracie.  "  Perhaps  he  went  to  Middleton 
on  business  before  he  went  to  his  office." 

"  Middleton  is  thirty  miles  from  Well- 
borough,  Gracie;  and  besides,  if  he  had 
business  there,  why  did  he  not  stop  there 
on  his  way  down  P 

"  Perhaps  he  did,"  said  Gracie.  "  He 
says  he  got  '  a  bit  of  a  shaking,'  and  after 
leaving  Pullham  he  might  have  felt  the 
effects  of  the  accident,  and  thought  it 
better  to  stay  at  Middleton  than  to  pro- 
ceed that  night.  He  did  not  tell  you  all 
that  lest  he  should  make  you  anxious, 
but  telegraphed  to  the  manager — as  Mr. 
Montague  says — and  also  to  yourself." 

"  That  may  be  so,"  said  Ella,  thought- 
fully, and  her  set  face  began  to  soften  a 
little.     "  It  is  just  possible." 

"Of  course  it  is,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  such  possibilities.  Whatever  incon- 
sistency may  appear  in  your  husband's 
letter,  Ella,  should  be  surely  set  down  to 
his  credit,  so  far  at  least  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. In  my  opinion  it  is  always  safest 
as  well  as  best  to  be  straightforward,  but 
if  his  care  for  you  has  suggested  another 
course,  it  is  very  ungrateful  to  find  fault 
with  him." 

"  I  found  no  fault  with  him,"  said  Ella. 

"  You  looked  very  displeased,  my  dear, 
just  as  though  you  suspected  something ; 
and  yet  what  could  you  suspect  ?" 

It  was  upon  the  tip  of  Ella's  tongue  to 
cry  out  with  bitterness,  "  Ah,  you  are  not 
married ;"  for,  in  fact,  she  was  consumed 
with  doubts  and  jealousies  of  she  knew 
not  what  or  whom.  She  felt  sure  that 
there  was  deception  somewhere  ;  and  the 
tone  of  her  husband's  letter  aggravated 
her  suspicions.  He  seemed  to  wish 
to  prepare  her  for  an  absence  of  in- 
definite duration.  And  "my  dear  Ella" 
and    "your  affectionate    husband"   were 


not  the  loving  terms  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  use  in  his  correspondence 
with  her.  It  was  cruel  of  him  to  make 
her  feel,  now  that  he  was  away  from  her, 
that  things  were  different  between  them. 

She  was  irritated  and  wretched,  and 
ill  at  ease,  but  she  regretted  that  she  had 
given  the  impression  to  Gracie  of  having 
any  want  of  confidence  in  Cecil.  Matters 
must  be  bad  indeed  when  a  woman  com- 
plains to  her  female  friend — and  she  un- 
married— of  the  conduct  of  her  husband. 

"  I  suspect  nothing,  dear  Gracie,"  said 
she,  in  answer  to  her  friend's  question. 
'  Suspect '  is  not  of  course  the  word  to 
apply  to  Cecil.  But  I  felt  aggrieved,  I 
confess,  that  he  should  have  had  any  con- 
cealments from  me,  even  for  my  own  good, 
as  he  may  have  thought  it ;  it  is  treating 
one  like  a  child.  However,  it  was  doubt- 
less foolish  to  be  so  'put  out,'  and  not 
very  civil  to  you,  my  dear.  Some  guests 
would  have  felt '  huffy.'  " 

"Never  you  mind  me,  dear  Ella.  I  am 
not  likely  to  feel  '  huffy,'  as  you  call  it, 
and  you  on  your  part  must  not  be  '  huffy,' 
if  I  speak  quite  frankly  upon  matters  on 
which  you  think  proper  to  consult  me." 

"  That  means  to  say,"  said  Ella,  smiling, 
"  that  you  want  to  give  me  a  scolding." 

"  Not  a  scolding,  Ella ;  but  I  do  think 
that  you  are  inclined  to  be  rather  hard 
upon  your  husband." 

"I  hard  upon  Cecil?" 

There  was  a  world  of  affection  in  her 
tone  that  witnessed  for  her  beyond  any 
protestations. 

"  Does  love  then  make  one  hard  ?  " 

"  It  sometimes  makes  one  exacting.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  have  disturbed  your- 
self quite  unnecessarily,  for  example,  about 
this  letter  from  your  husband.  When  he 
comes  home,  he  will  probably  make  every- 
thing that  now  appears  to  you  mysterious 
quite  clear  in  half-a-dozen  words." 

"  You  are  right,  my  dear,"  said  Ella, 
rising,  and  embracing  her  friend.  "  I 
was  going  to  worry  him  for  an  explana- 
tion, but  now  he  shall  be  let  off,  and  only 
begged  to  come  home  as  quick  as  he  can. 
What  a  model  wife  you  will  make,  Gracie, 
when  Mr. Mr.  Bight  has  had  the  luck- 
to  win  you !  " 

Certainly  Gracie  was  a  great  comfort 
to  her  friend  in  those  first  days  of  doubt. 
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BOOK  I.     THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  XVII.      POOR   NORAH. 

It  was  Uncle  Junius  approaching  slowly. 
He  carried  a  roll  of  music ;  his  French 
horn,  in  a  green  baize  bag,  was  tucked 
under  his  arm.  He  was  returning  from 
the  theatre. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  lads  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Can  I  help  you  ?  "  But  he  proved  a 
very  feeble  counsellor. 

It  was  a  relief  to  us,  however,  to  relate 
the  cause  of  our  alarm. 

"  I  wish  Lucius  were  here,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head,  and  waving  his  arms 
weakly,  as  though  to  signify  his  own 
desperate  condition  of  incompetence.  "He 
would  know  exactly  what  to  do — what  to 
advise  you  to  do." 

Then  he  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
hour  of  Norah's  going  forth,  and  so  on. 
She  carried  a  beer  jug  ?  It  would  be 
about  her  supper  time?  Taking  those 
facts  together,  Uncle  Junius  decided  that 
she  was  probably  going  to  the  public- 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  to  obtain 
beer  for  her  supper. 

But  our  unassisted  intelligence  had  long 
since  arrived  at  thafobvious  conclusion. 

"  You  have  not  seen  Lucius  ?  No,  you 
could  not  have  seen  him.  It's  his  late 
night  at  the  printing-office.  But  he  will 
not  be  much  later  now.  It's  struck  twelve. 
Shall  we  wait  for  Lucius  ?  Perhaps  that 
will  be  best.  He  has  such  a  clear  head, 
so  sound  a  judgment,  he  always  knows 
exactly  what  to  do.     Perhaps  there's  no 


real  reason  for  alarm ;  and  yet,  perhaps, 
there  is.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about 
it.  Certainly  Norah  always  seemed  as 
nice,  and  respectable,  and  worthy  a  woman 
as  ever  I  saw." 

Uncle  Junius  was  no  great  support  to 
us.  But  he  was  sympathetic,  and  that 
was  something ;  and  his  intentions  were  of 
the  best  and  kindest.  Altogether,  we  felt 
grateful  to  him.  We  paced  the  pavement 
in  front  of  our  house,  waiting  the  return 
home  of  Lucius  Grisdale,  and  of  Norah. 

He  came,  in  about  half  an  hour  or  so. 

"  Well,  the  best  thing  to  do,  is  to  go  to 
bed,"  he  said,  promptly. 

"  Ah,  true  !  "  exclaimed  Junius.  "  I 
should  never  have  thought  of  that.  But, 
no  doubt,  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do." 

"Meantime,  don't  be  frightened.  All 
may  be  well  yet.  There's  nothing  we  can 
do  to-night,  and  before  morning  Norah 
may  have  returned.  If  she  comes  back  we 
shall  hear  her  knock.  If  she  doesn't  come 
back  we  shall  be  no  worse  off  in  the  morn- 
ing than  we  are  now.  Go  to  bed,  there's 
good  fellows." 

"Lucius  is  right,  he's  always  right. 
We'll  all  go  to  bed,  there's  really  nothing 
else  to  be  done.     Good  night,  dear  lads." 

We  parted  from  the  brothers,  and  re- 
entered our  own  house. 

Nick  was  soon  asleep.  For  my  part,  I 
lay  awake  a  long  time,  busy  with  doubts, 
and  fears,  and  conjectures  as  to  the  fate  of 
Norah.  Thus  I  came  to  know  that  Lucius  ' 
Grisdale  had  not  adopted  the  course  he 
had  prescribed  for  us.  He  left  his  home 
again.  He  was  out  for  many  hours  making 
inquiries,  as  I  subsequently  learnt.  He 
had  visited  several  of  the  police-stations. 
It  was  daylight  when  he  returned.  He 
brought  back  with  him  no  news  of  Norah. 
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At  the  time  of  which  I  am  narrating, 
London  scarcely  enjoyed  its  present  high 
reputation  as  a  safe  city.  Guilt  was  less 
certain,  then,  of  speedy  discovery.  Our 
police  system  was  but  newly  organised. 
Human  life  seemed  held  upon  a  less  secure 
tenure.  Men  were  more  violent,  more 
desperate,  more  reckless  of  the  penalties 
attending  breaches  of  the  law.  The  severer 
criminal  code  of  those  times  did  not  deter 
the  malefactor ;  perhaps,  because  the  pro- 
bability of  the  detection  of  lawlessness 
was  more  remote.  For  justice  moved  with 
slower  feet,  and  stretched  out  arresting 
arms  in  rather  a  nerveless  way.  It  is 
true  that,  having  caught  the  criminal,  she 
did  not  spare  him ;  she  dealt  with  him  very 
harshly;  but  she  did  not  always  catch 
him. 

I  had  heard  stories  enough  of  the  ini- 
quities of  the  great  city.  Of  murders  here 
and  there,  mysterious,  horrible ;  of  strange 
disappearances  ;  of  wanton  assassinations. 
No  doubt  many  of  these  tales  of  terror 
were,  even  then,  of  old  date.  But  they 
were  not  the  less  terrible  on  that  account, 
but  rather  the  more.  Like  sums  placed 
out  at  compound  interest,  the  simple 
process  of  time  enhanced  and  magnified 
them  exceedingly. 

Something  was  known  to  me  of  the 
enormities  perpetrated  by  the  wretches 
known  as  Burke  and  Hare,  and  I  had 
heard  the  names  of  divers  other  criminals, 
infamous  in  their  day.  And  there  had 
been  discussion,  too — much  to  the  con- 
vulsing of  society — touching  the  mal- 
practices of  the  "resurrectionists,"  or 
"  body-snatchers,"  as  the  world  loved  to 
call  them.  All  missing  persons  were  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen  victims  to  the  knife 
or  the  pitch-plaster  of  the  murderer. 
Poverty  was  no  longer  the  protection  it 
once  had  been.  The  traveller  with  vacuous 
pockets  was  yet  rich,  in  that  he  possessed 
a  body  worth  so  much  for  anatomical  pur- 
poses. Science  was  in  league  with  the 
"burkers"  and  "body-snatchers,"  and  poor 
humanity,  dead  or  alive,  from  within  or 
without  the  churchyard-gates,  became  an 
article  of  commerce,  influenced  by  the 
ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Having  heard,  however  indistinctly,  of 
such  things  as  these,  what  wonder  that 
terrible  surmises  oppressed  me  touching 
the  fate  of  our  poor  Norah  ?  What  wonder 
that  I  should  promptly  give  her  up  for 
lost,  and  mourn  her  as  departed  for  ever, 
while  those  about  me  were  yet  sanguine 
of  her  speedy  return  ? 


But  I  may  not  dwell  upon  the  subject. 
She  never  did  return.  We  never  saw 
her  more.  Nor  was  there  ever  thrown 
upon  the  mystery  of  her  fate  one  poorest 
ray  of  light.  She  had  stepped  from  our 
door  on  that  memorable  occasion  into 
hopeless  and  impenetrable  darkness — into 
a  night  that  knew  no  dawn.  At  least,  we 
could  only  so  think  of  her  doom. 

Search,  diligent  and  sagacious,  was 
made  for  her.  Mr.  Grisdale  was  indeed 
most  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
discover  some  trace  of  her.  A  reward  was 
offered ;  the  police  authorities  were  stirred 
to  activity;  handbills  were  printed;  the 
newspapers  devoted  columns  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  But  in  vain.  The 
mystery  was  never  solved. 

And  it  was  difficult  to  suggest  any  ex- 
planation of  the  matter  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  Norah.  It  is  true  that  she 
could  neither  read  nor  write ;  but  the  most 
ignorant,  however  situated,  are  commonly 
able  to  obtain  skilled  help  to  communicate 
with  friends  at  a  distance.  If  she  lived,  I 
felt  assured  that  we  should  have  received 
tidings  of  her.  She  was  so  dear  to  us; 
her  home  was  with  us  ;  she  would  not 
have  wilfully  pained  us ;  she  knew  her 
absence,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  would  be  grievously  distressing  to  us. 
And  it  was  clear  that  no  premeditation 
had  marked  her  departure ;  whatever 
causes  had  detained  her,  or  occasioned  her 
absence,  had  been  as  unforeseen  by  her  as 
by  us.  She  had  left  her  candle  burning 
on  the  kitchen-table ;  beside  it  rested  her 
little  open  work-box  and  some  stockings 
she  had  been  mending.  She  had  left 
behind  her  all  her  goods  and  chattels ;  her 
best  clothes  ;  a  little  hoard  of  money — her 
savings  during  many  years  of  service — 
carefully  tied  up  in  a  canvas  bag,  and 
various  trifles  that  she  evidently  prized, 
and  would  by  no  means  have  abandoned 
upon  light  grounds.  She  had  contem- 
plated an  absence  of  a  few  minutes  only. 
She  was  away — for  ever. 

One  further  fact  I  may  mention,  though 
unable  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  tends  to 
elucidate  what  I  may  call  the  Norah  Mys- 
tery. She  was  the  wife,  it  appeared,  of  a 
private  soldier  in  a  regiment  of  the  Line. 
He  had  treated  her  very  badly,  and,  finally, 
had  deserted  her.  For  long  years  she  had 
seen  nothing  of  him.  She  spoke  of  him 
at  times  with  dread,  and  yet  with  some 
measure  of  compassion  also.  Her  mood  in 
regard  to  him,  in  truth,  was  apt  to  vary ; 
for  now  she  seemed  tenderly  inclined  to- 
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wards  him. — anon  she  made  no  secret  of 
her  fear  and  her  dislike  of  him. 

It  was  conjectured  that  on  the  instant 
of  her  quitting  our  house  she  had  met  and 
been  accosted  by  this  man,  and  that  she 
had  been  lured  or  compelled  to  follow  him, 
and  again  unite  her  life  with  his.  He  had 
encountered  her,  it  was  urged,  in  a  senti- 
mental mood,  and  had  succeeded,  perhaps 
without  much  difficulty,  in  detaching  her 
from  us.  Afterwards,  she  had  been  hin- 
dered by  a  sense  of  shame,  and  further  by 
his  express  commands,  from  communi- 
cating with  us.  The  longer  she  delayed 
the  greater  would  become  her  difficulty  as 
to  informing  us  upon  the  subject.  Lapse 
of  time  would  add  to  the  sum  of  expla- 
nation demanded  by  the  circumstances, 
until,  at  last,  the  task  would  seem  beyond 
her  power  to  accomplish. 

No  doubt  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  this  theory.  But  me  it  did  not,  it  does 
not,  satisfy  ;  it  shook  too  severely  my  faith 
in  Norah.  I  feel — I  know — that  she  would 
not,  she  could  not,  have  quitted  us  so 
recklessly;  or,  at  least,  that  she  would 
have  taken  instant  pains  to  let  us  know 
of  her  proceedings.  I  am  sure  that  she 
must  have  grieved  as  deeply  at  quitting 
us,  aa  we  did  on  losing  her. 

Bat  her  disappearance  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise,  by  ascribing  it 
to  certain  of  the  dreadful  criminal  agencies 
then,  and  since,  at  work  in  London.  Great 
cities  always  abound  with  mysteries.  There 
is  movement  hither  and  thither — people 
pass  to  and  fro  with  seeming  freedom ;  but 
sometimes  there  is  going  and  there  is  no 
returning.  The  traveller  is  seen  no  more; 
the  sojourner  in  the  land  has  departed. 
Whither  ?  None  can  tell.  Suffice  it,  he 
has  gone.  The  Babylons  of  the  earth  have 
sometimes  a  Saturn-like  fashion  of  swal- 
lowing up  and  making  an  end  of  their 
offspring. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  upon 
this  subject,  which  can  claim  only  to  be 
interesting  in  an  episodic  manner.  But 
the  effect  of  the  loss  of  Norah  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence,  of  serious  moment 
to  us.  I  will  say  nothing  further  as  to  the 
mental  perturbation,  the  alarm,  and  distress, 
and  despondency  it  occasioned.  But  it  left 
Nick  and  myself  absolutely  alone  in  the 
house.  And  we  felt  our  helplessness  keenly. 
Norah  had  done  so  much  for  us — had 
served  us. with  such  fond  zeal,  had  aided 
us  in  such  numberless  ways.  Now  we 
had  to  shift  for  ourselves — to  discharge 
all  sorts  of  unaccustomed  offices. 


Not  that  these  were  entirely  disagree- 
able. We  had  not  yet  relinquished  a  certain 
childish  love  for  what  I  may  call  below- 
stair  occupations,  and  could  derive  some 
measure  of  enjoyment  from  the  processes 
of  lighting  the  fires,  boiling  the  kettle,  and 
even  blacking  our  boots. 

Still  we  felt  the  loneliness  of  our  situa- 
tion; and,  indeed,  its  discomforts  were 
numerous.  For  now  the  sheriff's  officers 
effected  an  entrance,  and  carried  away 
great  part  of  the  furniture. 

CHAPTER   XVIII.      NEWS    OF   DORIS. 

Looking  back  at  the  past,  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  solitary  life  in  the  nearly 
empty  house  in  Ossulton  -  street  lasted  a 
long  time.  But  it  stands  out  in  my 
memory  so  plainly,  as  a  period  of  exceed- 
ing dreariness,  that  I  am  perhaps  inclined 
to  exaggerate  its  duration.  Certainly,  for 
some  months,  Nick  and  I  were  left  in  ab- 
solute possession,  sole  tenants  of  the  vacant 
rooms.  My  father  continued  in  prison. 
We  usually  visited  him  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  when  he  handed  U3  a  few  shillings 
— as  much  as  he  could  spare,  probably 
— wherewith  to  provide  ourselves  with 
subsistence,  until  he  favoured  us  with  a 
further  supply. 

It  was  a  dull  life  enough.  The  house 
looked  wretchedly  dingy  and  forlorn, 
bereft  of  its  furniture.  Dust  lay  thickly 
everywhere;  festoons  of  cobweb3  swung 
from  the  cornices;  the  ceilings  were  cracked 
into  cross-barred  patterns,  and  coated 
darkly  with  smoke.  Our  young  voices 
sounded  very  hollow,  as  they  reverberated 
through  the  empty  chambers  and  passages. 
The  rats  and  mice  derived  courage  from  the 
fact  of  our  youth,  inexperience,  and  help- 
lessness, and  made  more  and  more  noise 
behind  the  wainscotes.  The  stairs  creaked 
and  cracked  portentously  as  we  trod  them. 
A  certain  sense  of  neglect  and  desolation 
seemed  to  oppress  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place.  A  smell  of  dust  and  closeness  pos- 
sessed the  upper  rooms;  downstairs  all 
was  damp  and  monldiness ;  a  flavour  of 
mildew  seemed  to  afflict  our  very  food. 

'In  the  daytime  it  was  not  so  bad,  for 
the  sun  poured  through  the  windows — un- 
dimmed  by  blinds  or  curtains — a  flood  of 
warm  light,  that  fairly  overcame  and 
swept  away  all  chilling  fancie.s  or  ghostly 
shadows ;  while  the  cheery,  practical  noises 
of  the  street — the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  bells 
of  the  post,  and  dust,  and  muffin-men,  the 
cries  of  itinerant  traders,  the  music  of  street 
performers — were  assurances   of   the   life 
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and  stir  of  society  and  the  world  about  us. 
We  were  scarcely  sensible  then  of  our 
deserted  condition.  But  at  night,  in  the 
stillness  and  darkness,  seemed  to  lurk 
numberless,  nameless  dreads.  Oar  own 
voices,  the  noise  of  our  footfalls,  awoke 
fearful  echoes.  The  insect  life  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  kitchen- grate,  gave 
evidence  of  unexpected  vigour.  Never 
did  crickets  chirrup  so  lustily.  Never  did 
beetles  display  such  activity.  The  boards 
of  the  floor  started  and  shivered  at  times 
like  living  things.  And  anon,  the  cistern 
hiccoughed  like  a  drunken  man,  while  the 
water  with  needless  tumult  hissed  and 
whistled  through  the  pipes.  Uneasiness 
on  this  last-mentioned  score,  however,  we 
were  soon  spared.  The  supply  was  cut  off 
by  the  water  company.  Thenceforward 
we  were  compelled  to  borrow  jugfuls  from 
Mr.  Grisdale's  cistern — or  to  fill  buckets 
at  a  neighbouring  public  pump.  Pre- 
sently our  small  stock  of  furniture  under- 
went further  diminution.  A  demand  for 
assessed  taxes  involved  the  loss  of  a  sofa, 
a  loo  table,  a  pier-glass,  and  four  chairs — 
one  having  a  broken  back. 

I  must  confess  our  personal  appearance, 
at  this  time,  was  of  a  squalid  kind.  Clean 
linen  was  less  plentiful  with  us  than  could 
have  been  wished  ;  and  oftentimes  we  were 
short  of  soap.  But  our  distresses  brought 
us  friends.  I  do  believe  that  we  were 
objects  of  interest  and  compassion  to  the 
whole  district  of  Somers-town.  I  know 
the  bailiffs  were  rather  roughly  handled 
by  an  angry  crowd,  during  the  last  de- 
scent made  upon  our  furniture.  Articles 
of  food  were  often  handed  to  us  by  our 
neighbours  through  the  area  railings.  A 
charwoman  living  close  by,  who  had  often 
worked  for  us  in  our  more  prosperous 
times,  brought  us  each  an  egg  every 
morning — professedly  a  new-laid  egg — 
but  that  was  rather  an  overweening  pre- 
tence— with  the  injunction:  "Bile  'em  'ard, 
my  dears,  and  they'll  stay  your  stummicks 
wonderful."  Moreover,  she  was  good 
enough  to  offer  to  do  a  day's  cleaning  for 
us,  free  of  charge,  whenever  we  liked  to 
appoint.  And  more  than  once  we  were 
surprised  to  find,  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing, our  doorsteps  newly  swept  and  gar- 
nished ;  evidently  a  token  of  this  kindly 
charwoman's  goodwill  towards  us. 

Few  letters  came  to  us.  The  post-office 
charged  dearly  in  those  times  for  the 
services  it  rendered  the  public,  and,  in- 
deed, we  knew  few  people  inclined  to 
write  to  us,  or  much  concerned  about  our 


existence.      Yet  now  and  then  we  heard 
from  Doris.     Here  is  a  letter  of  hers  : 

"You  are  very  good  to  write  to  me, 
Buppy,  and  you  have  always  something  to 
say.  I  wish  Nick  could  be  persuaded  to 
send  me  a  line  now  and  then,  but  I 
suppose  it's  not  in  his  way.  I  know  he 
hates  girls,  and  thinks  letter-writing  a 
great  bother.     I'm  rather  of  his  opinion. 

"  I've  no  news  to  tell  you.  I  never  have 
any  news.  How  should  I  ?  All  goes  on 
just  the  same  in  this  place.  The  clock 
strikes,  and  we  eat  and  drink,  sleep  and 
wake,  walk  and  talk,  all  according  to  rule. 
One  day  is  just  like  another.  My  masters 
come  and  go ;  I  learn  and  I  forget,  I  work 
and  I  am  idle.  We  go  to  the  Pump-room 
and  promenade,  and  listen  to  the  band,  or 
don't  listen  to  the  band,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Aunt  Martha  insists  upon  my  drinking 
the  waters — they  are  horrid ;  they  make 
me  make  faces  and  they  make  me  sick ; 
but  it's  all  the  fashion  here.  I  have  got  a 
lovely  new  silk  pelisse,  and  a  white  chip 
hat  trimmed  with  blue.  Aunt  Martha 
thinks  it's  almost  time  for  me  to  turn  up 
my  hair  into  a  knot  at  the  back,  and  has 
promised  me  a  high  comb  of  real  tortoise- 
shell.  We  are  pretty  good  friends  now, 
but  we  have  dreadful  quarrels  at  times. 
She  slapped  me  the  other  day,  and  I 
nearly  boxed  her  ears  for  her  in  return. 
I  contented  myself  with  kicking  her 
favourite  tabby  cat.  I  told  her  that,  if  she 
ever  did  it  again,  I  should  certainly  run 
away.  Where,  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't 
care. 

"  Aunt  Jane  has  been  very  ill.  People 
say,  in  a  whisper,  that  she's  had  a  stroke ; 
but  I  don't  quite  understand.  She  looks 
dreadfully  old.  I  caught  her  the  other 
day  without  her  wig,  and  I  was  quite 
frightened.  She  is  as  bald  as  a  cricket- 
ball,  and  looked  like  an  ugly  old  man. 
Her  mouth  is  drawn  down  on  one  side, 
and  she  makes  such  strange  grimaces, 
and  she  talks  in  such  a  curious  altered 
voice,  so  indistinctly,  that  I  cannot  make 
out  a  word  she  says.  But  it  doesn't  matter 
much,  for  I  don't  think  she's  in  her  right 
mind.  Poor  old  thing !  She  used  to  be 
kind  to  me  at  times,  and  gave  me  my 
pearl  earrings  and  necklace.  I  liked  her 
much  better  than  Aunt  Martha.  She 
never  found  nearly  so  much  fault  with  me. 
"Why  do  you  tell  me  so  little  about 
papa  ?  " 

I  had  thought  it  well  to  withhold  men- 
tion of  our  recent  misfortunes,  but  I  had 
J  admitted  that  he  was  absent  from  his  home. 
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I  wished  her  to  believe  that  this  was  owing 
to  his  professional  engagements. 

"  You  said  some  time  ago  that  he  was 
away,  and  yet,  from  something  in  your 
last  letter,  I  feel  persuaded  that  you  have 
seen  him  ;  that,  indeed,  you  frequently  see 
him.  Your  stories  do  not  agree,  Buppy, 
and  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  are 
hiding  something  from  me.  Nor  is  that 
all.  Aunt  Martha  lets  fall  a  mysterious 
word  or  two  now  and  then,  and  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  something 
has  happened,  and  something  1  ought  to 
know,  and  indeed,  that  I  must  know  all 
about.  If  she  knows,  why  shouldn't  I  ? 
Is  it  right  that  she  should  know  more  than 
I  do  upon  such  a  subject  ?     It  cannot  be. 

"  Now  what  is  it,  Buppy  ?  Is  he  ill,  or 
more  unhappy,  or  more  unfortunate  than 
ever  ?  What  a  nuisance  money  is  !  How 
I  hate  it !  How  I  wish  I  had  a  lot  of  it. 
I'd  give  you  some ;  and  papa  all. 

"  You  know  they  don't  like  him — they 
don't  care  for  him.  I  mean  these  aunts  of 
ours  and  his.  I  hate  to  hear  them  speak 
of  him.  They  pity  him  so  much.  Do 
you  understand  what  I  mean  ?  Their 
pity  is  so  like  other  people's  contempt. 
'  Poor  dear  man ! '  says  Aunt  Martha, 
tossing  up  her  nose  and  wrinkling  it,  as 
though  something  had  offended  her  sense 
of  smell.  '  Poor  dear  Duncan !  But  it 
was  so  from  the  first.  He  was  always  so 
different  from  everybody  else.  He  never 
could  be  like  the  rest  of  the  world.'  I 
urge  that  he  is  ever  so  much  better  and 
cleverer  than  everybody  else.  '  Precisely,' 
says  Aunt  Martha  with  one  of  her  tartest 
smiles — I  long  to  slap  her  when  she 
smiles  like  that ;  '  that's  what  I  mean,  my 
dear.  Do  you  know,  if  he  hadn't  been 
quite  so  clever,  I  think  he  would  have 
done  better  ?  Certainly,  other  people,  who 
are  not  nearly  so  clever,  contrive  to  get  on 
very  tolerably  well.  But,  somehow,  your 
poor  dear  father  has  not  been  fortunate. 
He  never  could  or  would  be  as  other 
people  are.  He  never  would  or  could  do 
anything  like  anybody  else.'  How  I  do 
hate  '  other  people ; '  we're  always  com- 
pared with  them  to  our  disadvantage. 

"  Now  has  anything  happened  out  of 
the  usual  course — worse  than  usual — or 
very  different  to  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened before  ?  You  understand  me.  I 
suppose  there  have  been  debts  and  duns. 
I  know  all  about  that.  We  all  of  us  do 
— too  much,  perhaps.  But  to  worries  of 
that  kind  papa  must  be  well  accustomed 
by  this  time.     It  must  be  more  than  that. 


He  is  not  ill,  or  I'm  sure  you  would  have 
told  me.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Why  are  you 
so  mysterious  ?  Nick  would  have  told  me 
all,  if  I  could  have  persuaded  him  to  write 
to  me  at  all. 

"  Don't  think  that,  because  of  my  ab- 
sence from  you  all  these  many  miles,  I 
don't  care  about  you.  But  you  won't 
think  that.  I  declare  I'm  for  ever  think- 
ing, and  caring,  and  wondering,  and  fancy- 
ing all  kinds  of  things  about  you  ;  and 
longing  to  be  with  you.  This  isn't  really 
my  home,  you  know.  My  home  is  with 
you  and  Nick,  and  papa.  Never  mind 
about  the  debts,  and  the  duns,  and  the 
dinginess.  It  was  trying  at  times,  I  own. 
And  I  often  looked  the  shabbiest  of  little 
wretches  in  the  oldest  of  frocks,  with  my 
shoes  down  at  heel,  and  my  hair  in  a  won- 
derful tangle.  And  then  there  were  doubts 
about  the  dinner,  now  and  then,  and  that 
was  far  from  pleasant,  I  can  tell  you,  to 
one  blessed  with  an  appetite.  Still  I  felt 
that  there  was  home — I  feel  it  still.  My 
home  is  where  papa  is  ;  and  you  and  Nick, 
of  course.  It's  a  strange  feeling  that  about 
home.  I  have  no  feeling  of  that  sort 
about  this  place  here.  My  aunt's  house  is 
nothing  to  me.  Mind,  I  don't  say  they 
haven't  been  kind  to  me.  They  have,  after 
their  own  fashion.  And  I'm  sure  they 
have  always  meant  to  be  kind,  and  have 
gone  often  against  their  own  inclinings, 
and  have  given  up  many  of  their  own 
whims  and  fancies,  in  their  desire  to  please 
me.  And  that's  really  a  great  deal  for  old 
women  like  them  to  do.  Still,  I  say  again, 
this  place  is  nothing  to  me.  It  isn't  my 
home.  If  I  were  to  live  here  a  thousand 
years,  I  don't  believe  it  would  make  any 
difference.  I  couldn't  think  of  it  as  my 
home.  I  shall  quit  it  without  regret.  I 
shall  never  yearn  to  return  to  it.  It  has 
never  got  into  my  heart,  somehow,  as  other 
places  have,  where  papa  and  you  boys 
have  been  with  me. 

"  And  I  grow  very  weary  of  it.  You 
can't  think  how  weary.  So  young  as  I 
am,  I  ought  not  to  feel  so  weary,  perhaps. 
And  the  place  is  said  to  be  so  gay.  Such 
a  dull  sort  of  gaiety,  though !  So  dread- 
fully monotonous  !  And  I  see  so  much  of 
Aunt  Martha  and  Aunt  Jane  !  And  their 
friends  are  chiefly  among  the  old — both 
men  and  women — alike  wearing  wigs  and 
rouge,  and  false  teeth,  and  padded  clothes  ; 
and  oh,  such  wrinkled,  wrinkled  faces ! 
I'm  too  young  to  be  with  them  ;  or  they're 
too  old  to  be  with  me.  Is  age  catching, 
do  you  think  ?     Sometimes  I  think  I  shall 
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wake  up  some  fine  morning  looking  old, 
and  decrepit,  and  haggard,  and  wan,  like 
my  aunts  and  their'  intimates.  I  don't 
match  them  at  present.  I'm  like  a  wrong 
teacup  in  a  set.  I'm  too  remarkable,  and 
odd,  and  singular,  at  present.  I'd  better 
change. 

"  You  don't  know  how  I'm  tempted  at 
times  to  run  away.  I  see  the  London 
coach  at  the  door  of  the  York-house  Hotel, 
and  long — how  I  long ! — to  be  travelling  in 
it  to  town,  to  see  you  all  again.  And  some 
day  the  temptation  will  be  too  much  for 
me.  I'm  sure  it  will.  Especially  if  you 
are  so  mysterious,  Buppy.  Indeed,  I 
plainly  warn  you  that,  if  you  won't  tell  me 
what's  the  matter,  and  let  me  know  the 
truth  about  papa,  I'll  come  up  to  town  and 
find  it  all  out  for  myself.  So,  good-bye — 
Love  to  Nick — Kisses  to  papa." 

Then  followed  a  postscript : 

"  If  there  is  really  any  trouble,  go  to 
Mr.  Leveridge  and  ask  him  for  help." 

To  this  was  added  : 

"  So  you  are  in  love  with  Catalina ! 
And  Nick,  too.  You  don't  say  so,  pre- 
cisely, and  yet  the  thing  is  plain  enough. 
Oh,  you  sillies  !  But  tell  me  more  about 
her.  I  should  sc  like  to  see  her.  Catalina 
Martinez  !  How  romantic  !  What  a  name 
for  a  novel !  " 


ROUGHING  IT. 


I  wondbe  how  many  gentlemen,  who 
make  a  figure  in  Pall-mall,  could  find  a 
living  for  themselves  upon  an  uninhabited 
island  ?  How  many  could  build  anything 
that  could  afford  them  shelter ;  could  pro- 
cure food  without  gun  ;  or  a  light  without 
a  lucifer-match  ?  It  is  said  that  to  make 
a  chair  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  all  for 
the  amateur;  but  could  they  even  manu- 
facture a  three-legged  stool  ?  Abo  at  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  them,  should  they 
be  castaways,  would  die  of  exposure  and. 
starvation;  while  the  hundredth,  curiously 
enough,  would  beat  the  savage  at  his  own 
devices,  and  make  himself  wonderfully 
comfortable  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
materials.  For  about  one  per  cent,  of  our 
Pall-mall  exquisites  are  used  to  "roughing 
it"  and  "the  forest  primaeval."  When 
they  are  not  in  the  world  of  fashion,  they 
are  very  much  out  of  it  indeed.  The  heir 
to  our  oldest  dukedom  lives  in  the  back- 
woods of  Canada  from  choice,  and  other 
"  British  noblemen,"  beside  the  Claimant, 
take   up  their  quarters  in  the   Bush   for 


indefinite  periods.  Thus  it  is  that  our 
best  books  of  what  may  be  called  primaeval 
travel,  experiences  of  life  among  people 
that  have  learnt  nothing  but  the  crudest 
arts,  or  in  places  that  are  not  inhabited 
by  man  at  all,  have  been  written  by  gentle- 
men. The  Art  of  Travel,  by  Mr.  Galton, 
was  a  charming  example  of  this  kind  of 
literature  ;  and  of  late  we  have  had  a  still 
more  elaborate  work  of  the  same  class 
by  Messrs.  Lord  and  Baines.  It  is  called 
Shifts  and  Expedients  of  Camp  Life, 
Travel,  and  Exploration ;  and  it  really 
seems  to  include  every  conceivable  position 
in  which  the  traveller  in  wild  and  remote 
districts  of  the  earth  can  be  placed,  and  to 
offer  an  expedient  for  every  difficulty. 

It  begins  with  the  choice  of  an  outfit, 
including  "  double-barrelled  smooth-bore  ; 
Lefaucheux- pattern  pistols,  with  seven-and- 
a-half -inch  barrels  and  fourteen  bore;" 
and  ends  with  the  cure  for  glanders — 
which  is  a  pistol-shot.  It  is  curious,  con- 
sidering the  excellence  at  which  breech- 
loading  revolvers  are  supposed  to  have 
arrived,  that  our  authors  remark  that  "they 
have  not  seen  one  which  they  can  re- 
commend without  reservation,"  the  great 
fault  in  every  case  being  smallness  of  bore. 
They  speak  of  numerous  cases  where,  after 
lodging  two  or  even  three  tiny  pellets  in  the 
body  of  an  enemy,  "  he  finishes  off  the 
owner  of  the  mechanical  popgun  with 
some  old-world  weapon  of  greater  power." 
On  the  other  hand,  travellers  are  warned 
not  to  "  shoot  peas  at  petty  depredators" — 
which,  it  seems,  is  a  habit  with  them — 
because  they  sometimes  "  enter  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  and  imbed  themselves — which 
ends  in  death — in  the  lungs." 

These  naive  little  touches  are  very 
significant  of  the  "goings  on  "  of  our  Pall- 
mall  friends,  when  they  are  outside  the 
regions  of  civilisation. 

The  outfit  of  a  traveller  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  region  he  is  about  to 
visit,  and  every  information  is  afforded  in 
these  volumes  to  suit  every  possible  case ; 
but  the  most  interesting  parts  of  it,  to  the 
general  reader,  are  the  hints  that  are 
given  to  those  who  have  no  outfit,  and  yet 
are  in  places  where  some  articles,  at  all 
events,  would  be  highly  desirable.  The 
simplest  form  of  tent  is,  it  seems,  a  blanket 
in  which,  when  the  downpour  comes,  "you 
sit  upright,  joining  your  hands  above 
the  head  as  if  about  to  dive."  Even  if 
you  have  no  blanket,  add  our  authors, 
"you  may  still  keep  your  gun,  ammu- 
nition, and  sketch-book  dry,  by  sitting  on 
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them."  We  have  heard  a  similar  pre- 
scription— though  we  mention  it  with  a 
blush — for  keeping  one's  clothes  dry.  The 
building  of  tents,  and  especially  the  fur- 
nishing of  them,  has  exercised  an  immense 
amount  of  ingenuity.  Cart,  waggon,  or 
gun-wheels  are  extremely  useful,  both  for 
forming  a  base  for  the  pole  to  rest  on,  and 
for  a  table  and  gun-rack.  The  tent-pole 
rests  on  one  wheel,  while  it  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  nave  of  another.  All 
tent  -  ropes  should  be  relaxed  on  the 
approach  of  rain,  or  the  tightened  cords 
will  draw  the  pegs,  and  the  wet  canvas 
will  come  napping  down  about  your  ears. 
A  square  of  tarpauling  is  invaluable  as 
a  tent  carpet.  Curiously  enough — for  it 
smacks  of  civilisation — we  are  told  that 
a  stout  carriage-umbrella,  with  a  curtain 
fastened  round  the  edge,  makes  a  very 
convenient  shelter  for  one  person.  In 
selecting  a  resting-place,  if  it  is  only  for  a 
night  or  a  few  days,  a  dry,  raised,  level 
spot,  near  wood,  and  grass,  and  water  may 
be  safely  selected ;  but  in  countries  where 
venomous  snakes  are  found,  do  not  encamp 
too  close  to  water,  as  there  those  gentry  most 
do  congregate.  It  is  not  wise  in  Australia 
or  Texas  to  encamp  under  certain  trees, 
as  the  branches  have  a  trick  of  dropping 
off  without  warning.  Look  well  about  for 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  fill  them  up  with 
stones,  as  many  reptiles  harbour  in  such 
places;  and  let  no  dry  grass  stand  near 
the  camp. 

The  best  contrivances  for  carrying 
water  are  made  of  canvas.  The  natural 
shrinkage  of  the  threads,  when  wet, 
may  be  trusted  for  tightening  up  the 
material  to  make  it  perfectly  waterproof. 
India-rubber  bags  always  make  the  water 
taste.  As  for  procuring  water  itself,  or 
some  substitute  for  it,  a  score  of  ingenious 
plans  are  suggested.  In  countries  where 
rain  seldom  falls,  and  the  night  dews  are 
heavy,  a  considerable  amount  of  water 
may  be  drained  from  the  grass  and  low 
bushes,  before  sunrise,  by  shaking  them 
over  some  shallow  vessel,  or  a  piece  of 
waterproof  cloth.  Sponges  are  also  useful 
for  this  purpose.  Even  in  the  most  desert 
parts  of  South  Africa,  thirst-quenching 
roots  are  to  be  found,  to  which  the  ante- 
lopes guide  you  as  the  pig  to  the  truffle ; 
and  when  you  see  them  pawing  the  wet 
ground,  you  generally  come  on  small  tubers, 
like  turnips,  the  mastication  of  which 
affords  more  relief  than  any  amount  of 
water.  At  least  one  tribe  of  Hottentots 
— the   Namaquas — liwe   very   comfortably 


in  an  absolutely  waterless  country,  sub- 
sisting on  the  milk  of  their  cattle,  which, 
in  their  turn,  quench  their  thirst  solely  by 
eating  the  tasteless  water-melons. 

The  beautiful  "  travellers'  tree "  of 
Madagascar  collects,  and  retains^  in  all 
seasons,  a  supply  of  water.  Its  ample 
leaves  point  upwards,  and  all  the  rain  and 
dew  that  run  down  them  lodge  in  a  hollow 
just  above  the  stem.  The  natives  pierce 
the  leafstalk  with  a  spear,  and  the  water, 
gushing  out,  is  caught  in  some  vessel. 
So  unfailing  is  the  supply,  that  when  this 
tree  is  near  no  native  will  trouble  himself 
to  walk  to  a  river.  In  Mexico  there  is  a 
plant  with  long  pointed  thorns,  like  a 
vegetable  hedgehog,  which,  when  cut  from 
the  ground,  is  held  on  a  forked  stick 
whilst  the  cactus-like  rind  is  shredded  off, 
the  pulp  of  which,  thus  laid  bare,  affords 
moisture  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  both 
of  man  and  horse. 

Our  authors'  list  o£  "  table  necessaries  " 
is  curious,  though  not  extensive.  A  well- 
made  quart  tin  pot,  with  hook  and  handle, 
is  recommended  above  all  teapots,  since 
it  is  useful  for  many  things  besides  tea- 
making.  The  spoon — only  one,  it  seems, 
is  necessary — should  be  of  iron,  because 
one  often  has  to  melt  bullets  in  it.  Wooden 
bowls,  such  as  bankers  use  for  gold,  but 
with  a  copper  edge,  are  your  best  teacups, 
since  metal  cups  of  all  kinds  scald  the 
lips  when  the  tea  is  hot,  and  earthenware 
ones  get  broken.  A  half-pint  horn  cup  is 
"  very  useful  and  nearly  indestructible. 
We  have  one  which  we  extemporised  from 
an  old  Russian  powder-horn  we  picked  up 
in  the  Redan.  This  has  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles  with  us,  and  is  just  as 
capable  of  containing  good  liquor  as  ever." 
A  frying-pan,  "with  a  parasol  joint,"  is 
indispensable;  and,  lastly,  a  leather  bucket, 
with  rope,  for  dipping  into  wells.  Of 
miscellaneous  articles,  first  comes  the 
sponge — not  necessarily  for  ablution,  but 
for  wounds.  A  good  supply  of  simple 
aperient  medicine  should  be  taken — at  all 
events  in  the  traveller's  outfit — chlorodyne 
and  opium.  The  value  of  these  drugs 
in  places  where  chemists  do  not  live  just 
round  the  corner,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  fact :  "  We  have  known  a 
severe  case  of  illness  in  which  messages 
had  to  be  sent  to  every  white  man  within 
two  hundred  and  forty  miles  for  medicines, 
and  letters  were  written  on  the  chance 
that  some  passing  vessel  might  take  them 
to  a  port,  whence  a  supply  of  drugs  might 
be  forwarded."     The  imaginary  ailments 
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of  natives  are  frequent,  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  disregard  them.  Once,  when  a  patient 
applied  to  them,  our  authors  had  but  two 
or  three  doses  of  fever-powder  left,  but  a 
good  deal  of  currie-powder.  "  We  there- 
fore looked  as  wise  as  possible,  felt  his 
pulse,  examined  his  tongue,  read  a  para- 
graph or  two,  and  mixed  him  a  spoonful 
of  currie  in  hot  water  " — with  the  happiest 
results. 

Some  statements  in  this  volume,  though 
they  look  almost  like  advertisements,  are 
without  doubt  as  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tions of  the  articles  in  question  as  can  be 
found.  Of  Price's  wax  candles,  for  example, 
our  authors  say :  "  Some  of  them  having 
twice  crossed  the  Line,  gone  around  Aus- 
tralia, part  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  are  now  in 
the  Kew  Museum,  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  when  they  came  from  the  factory." 
When  you  have  not  got  Price's  candles, 
pith  rushes,  wrapped  round  with  bees- 
wax, are  a  good  substitute ;  a  fish  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  called  the  eulachon,  is 
also  an  excellent — though  we  should  say 
scarcely  a  convenient — "  source  of  light." 
Fancy  going  about  swinging  a  John  Dory 
instead  of  a  lantern,  or  sticking  a  smelt  in 
one's  flat  candlestick !  In  England,  indeed, 
fish  are  said  to  emit  light  under  certain 
conditions ;  but  this  is  not  considered  an 
advantage.  The  leaf  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm, 
the  pine-knot,  and  the  birch-bark,  all  make 
good  torches  ;  and  you  may  read  the  com- 
pass, or  even  a  short  letter,  by  the  tempo- 
rary light  of  fireflies. 

There  is,  it  seems,  an  Explorers'  Room 
in  Cornhill,  where  every  sort  of  contri- 
vance for  sustaining  life,  or  making  it 
endurable  under  adverse  circumstances,  is 
to  be  found.  Among  them  the  inflatable 
cravat — which  excited  much  merriment 
at  the  time  of  its  first  public  appearance 
— is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  life-preserver. 
When  inflated,  the  appearance  of  the 
wearer  is  that  of  a  gentleman  with  a 
sausage  round  his  throat;  but  the  object 
of  keeping  his  head  above  water  is 
what  is  aimed  at,  and  not  a  fashionable 
appearance ;  and  the  former  it  succeeds  in 
doing.  There  are,  at  all  events,  what 
seems  to  us  much  less  trustworthy  means 
of  flotation  in  vogue  in  the  world  :  hollow 
gourds,  the  intestines  of  animals,  and 
"  pieces  of  light  wood  held  under  the  left 
arm."  Our  two  authors  once  descended 
twenty  miles  of  a  river,  on  a  little  raft 
made  of  the  boards  of  an  Indian  hunting- 
lodge,   sewn  together  with   cedar  twigs, 


the  holes  for  which  were  made  by  pistol- 
bullets. 

The  most  buoyant  of  all  vessels  is,  per- 
haps, the  Canadian  birch-bark  canoe.  In 
one  of  these — fifteen  feet  long,  three-and-a- 
half  feet  wide,  fifteen  inches  deep,  and 
weighing  one  hundred  pounds — a  man 
started  some  time  ago  from  Southpool,  and 
paddled  along  the  coast.  For  two  nights 
and  days  he  was  out  of  sight  of  land  in 
this  frail  craft,  and  prosecuted  his  voyage 
during  the  equinoctial  gales. 

What  labour  and  skill  it  costs  to  produce 
the  most  ordinary  article  in  civilised  use, 
when  out  of  the  way  of  civilisation,  none 
can  tell  who  has  not  tried  the  experi- 
ment. Can  any  of  our  readers  guess  what 
our  authors  were  driving  at,  when  they 
commenced  the  following  task  ?  "  We  first 
routed  out  a  piece  of  soft  steel,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  blacklead-pencil.  After 
filing  off  the  end  perfectly  flush,  we  placed 
it  on  the  fire,  while  we  prepared  the 
square  end  of  a  saddler's  awl  by  grinding 
it  to  the  exact  size  required.  When  the 
steel  was  heated  to  a  cherry  red,  we  fixed 
it  upright  in  the  vice;  and  then,  supporting 
the  bit  of  awl  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  we,  with 
a  light  hammer,  drove  it  a  fair  distance  into 
the  steel  bar.  The  bar  was  then  filed  down 
to  the  requisite  size.  The  desired  length 
was  then  cut  off,  the  end  flattened  out  for 
a  thumb-piece,  and  a  hole  drilled  in  it  to 
pass  a  thin  strip  of  tendon  through.  A 
few  finishing  touches  were  given  with  a 
fine  file ;  the  work  was  heated  to  a  blue 
heat  on  a  bit  of  red-hot  iron,  and  was  then 
dropped  into  a  cup  of  water."  So  was 
made — what  think  you  ?     A  watch-key  ! 

A  few  little  hints  for  the  Arctic  regions 
may  not,  just  now,  be  out  of  place.  In 
the  absence  of  a  veil  to  protect  the  eyes 
from  the  glare  of  the  snow,  "  the  deposit 
of  black  found  in  the  sconces  of  the  lamp 
is  much  recommended."  Never  travel 
without  a  pocket  mirror.  This  is  not  the 
suggestion  of  personal  vanity  ;  the  mirror 
is  invaluable  for  discovering  whether  your 
nose  and  ears  are  becoming  frost-bitten. 
The  antipodes  of  the  Polar  seas,  in  the 
way  of  natural  gifts,  are  perhaps  some 
islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where 
Nature  is  so  bountiful  that  the  sentence 
of  hard  labour  passed  on  our  first  parents 
seems  to  have  absolutely  no  meaning, 
though,  as  our  authors  somewhat  cynically 
remark,  "the  inhabitants  are  little  the 
better  for  this."  There  a  man  can  chop 
down  a  tree,  and,  by  washing  its  pith  out, 
provide  himself  with  a  substitute  for  bread 
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for  a  twelvemonth  ;  while,  as  for  raiment 
and  a  roof,  he  has  no  such  requirements. 
He  does  not  even  need  to  make  fire,  which 
is  not  so  easy  a  matter,  as  folks  who 
possess  lucifers  which  strike  only  on  the 
box  (and  who  have  the  box)  are  apt  to 
fancy.  The  natives  of  Australia,  the  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa,  and  other  wild 
tribes,  do,  indeed,  contrive  to  kindle  a 
flame  by  whirling  the  point  of  a  hard  stick 
in  the  hollow  of  a  softer  one ;  but  a 
European  may  whirl  a  long  while,  and 
produce  nothing  but  bad  language.  Even 
the  natives  themselves  rarely  succeed  in 
getting  a  light  without  assistance;  two 
twirl  the  stick  and  the  third  catches  the 
spark.  For  the  white  explorer  there  is 
nothing  like  the  slow-match  and  tinder. 

When  you  have  got  your  fire,  there  is 
often  a  real  delicacy  to  be  cooked  with  it, 
even  in  the  most  unpromising  regions. 
"  The  rump-steak  of  an  eland  is  a  luxury 
hardly  to  be  surpassed."  The  fat  flesh 
of  the  hippopotamus  is  pronounced  to  be 
"  like  the  green  fat  of  the  turtle,  only  far 
better;"  while  a  piece  of  his  head  boiled, 
and  soused  in  vinegar,  "  throws  brawn 
completely  in  the  shade."  The  marrow  of 
the  ox  is  good ;  that  of  the  buffalo  is 
better ;  but  that  of  the  koodoo — which 
sounds  like  something  out  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland — is  perfection.  The  beef- 
steaks in  Tartary  may  be  excellent,  but 
we  should  scarcely  relish  the  method  of 
cooking.  It  is  common  for  a  rider  to 
cut  a  thin  steak  and  lay  it  under  his 
saddle  before  he  sets  out  on  his  journey, 
and  after  some  hours  the  combined  effects 
of  pressure  and  -warmth  render  it  very 
palatable ;  it  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  very  few  things  of  which 
our  authors  only  speak  from  hearsay.  Puff- 
adders,  snakes,  and  the  tails  of  alligators, 
seem  to  have  formed  quite  ordinary  meals 
with  them ;  while  white  ants,  scorched 
and  kept  in  mat  bags,  proved  "really 
delicious  eating."  On  the  other  hand, 
they  confess  that  the  ostrich  egg,  of  which 
some  travellers  speak  so  highly,  requires 
a  keen  appetite,  and  what  is  commonly 
known  as  a  strong  stomach ;  it  is  a  case 
of  the  fine  old  crusted  riddle,  which 
describes  "an  oeuf  is  as  good  as  a  feast," 
for  it  contains  two  and  a  half  pints,  and  is 
"  a  trifle  strong." 

Among  the  Dyaks,  dragon-flies  fried  in 
oil  are  a  very  popular  dish,  while  St. 
John's  favourite  insect,  the  locust,  is, 
wherever  it  is  found,  in  great  demand.  Of 
the   saint's  other  dish,   wild  honey,   our 


authors  could  seldom  get  enough;  it  is 
not  found  in  hives,  of  course,  as  at  home, 
but  has  to  be  cut  out  of  trees  with  an  axe, 
and  it  is  not  every  tree  that  bears  it.  You 
first  catch  your  bee,  and  then  tie  a  bit  of 
white  silk,  or  down,  to  his  leg;  then  let 
him  fly,  and  follow  him  home.  When  you 
have  a  long  bee-flight  to  track,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  put  honey  on  a  bit  of  wood  . 
to  lure  the  bees ;  they  take  it,  and  then  by 
watching  the  flight  of  the  greatest  number, 
you  find  the  direction  of  the  swarm ;  re- 
peat this  until  you  arrive  at  their  address. 
What  is  very  terrible,  and  strikes  at  the 
root  of  much  that  we  call  civilisation,  is, 
that  all  travellers  agree  in  praising  raw 
meat.  "  The  liver  of  a  walrus,  eaten  with 
little  slices  of  his  fat,  is  a  delicious  morsel." 
All  explorers,  indeed,  are  adjured  not  to 
eat  their  horse  until  they  have  eaten  every- 
thing else.  "  Leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
find  some  other  aliment  before  you  destroy 
your  four-footed  friend."  Otherwise  he 
would  doubtless  be  very  tasty. 

Our  authors  take  an  unusually  low  view 
of  the  sagacity  of  savage  tribes,  in  tracking 
their  enemies  or  their  game.  It  is  not  an 
instinct,  as  Cooper  would  have  us  believe 
in  his  famous  fictions.  It  is  merely  a  habit 
of  observation,  which  a  white  man  of  intelli- 
gence easily  acquires.  It  may  be  thought, 
for  example,  that  a  barefooted  man  passing 
over  a  hard  rock  would  leave  no  trace ;  yet 
the  fine  dust  of  the  road  he  left,  caked  by 
perspiration,  is  sufficient  to  betray  him. 
In  a  grassy  country  his  track  is  often 
easily  seen  by  looking  far  ahead,  though 
it  is  invisible  close  at  hand.  Again,  a 
passing  foot  will  move  a  stone  or  a  pebble, 
so  that  you  will  see  the  side  uppermost, 
which  has  evidently  hitherto  rested  on  the 
ground.  Savages  turn  their  toes  in,  and 
Europeans  outward ;  so  that  a  mocassin- 
print  with  the  toes  turned  out  would  indi- 
cate a  white  man  in  Indian  gear. 

Of  the  traps  for  animals,  and  of  the 
weapons  used  in  their  destruction,  there 
is  a  good  deal  said  in  this  volume,  and  of  a 
very  interesting  kind.  The  spear,  the  bow 
and  arrow,  the  sling,  the  lasso,  the  blow- 
pipe, and  the  club,  may  be  all  made  service- 
able to  the  white  man  in  his  turn,  but  the 
boomerang  never;  nor  can  they  use  the 
"  womera "  or  throwing  -  stick  of  the 
Australian  black,  or  the  assegai  of  the 
Kaffir.  In  some  places  in  Kaffirland,  by- 
the-bye,  there  is  a  plague  of  flies  that  is 
fatal  to  horses,  dogs,  and  men.  Curiously 
enough,  although  so  deadly,  it  is  local,  and 
the  Dutch  colonist  "  speaks  of  '  the  edge  of 
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the  flies  '  with  as  much  precision  as  though 
it  were  the  boundary  of  a  parish." 

It  is  not  considered  beneath  the  dignity 
of  sportsmen,  when  in  these  out-of-the- 
world  places,  to  use  devices  that  would  at 
home,  perhaps,  be  thought  childish  or 
worse.  The  moose  deer  is  attracted  by  a 
"  call  "  with  a  trumpet  made  of  birch  bark. 
The  natural  windpipe  and  larynx  of  the 
dead  wild  goose  charms  his  living  com- 
rades ;  landrails  are  brought  within  range 
by  a  serrated  beef-bone ;  partridges  by  a 
"  call  "  made  from  parchment  stretched  on 
a  broken  bottle  neck,  &c.  &c.  In  this 
wonderful  volume  there  are  even  descrip- 
tions given  of  how  to  make  clothes ;  and 
how  to  mark  your  boxes  with  rude  pictures, 
so  that  in  savage  lands  your  native  servants 
may  learn  the  different  contents  of  each. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  forgotten  which  can 
conduce  to  the  traveller's  comfort  and 
safety.  A  great  book  is  said  to  be  a  great 
evil ;  but  this  book  of  Messrs.  Lord  and 
Baines,  necessarily  a  large  one,  must,  we 
should  think,  be  the  greatest  blessing 
to  intending  explorers  and  emigrants  that 
has  yet  been  published. 

It  may  also  be  of  advantage  in  per- 
suading doubtful  minds  to  stop  at  home. 

WINTER. 

FROM  THE  JAPANESE. 

Eternal  summer  cannot  be ! 

Leaves  must  grow  yellow,  flowers  fade  ; 
Days  must  grow  shorter,  skies  be  dull, 
And  rough  winds  sweep  o'er  hill  and  glade. 
So  youth — all  hope,  and  joy,  and  pride — 
Yields  to  the  force  of  Time's  rude  tide. 

Waters  which  calm  and  peaceful  lay 

Like  mirrors  in  the  golden  sun, 
Stirred  by  the  harsh  breath  of  the  storm, 
Soon  will  as  raging  torrents  run. 
So  gentle  natures,  growing  old, 
Grow  rough,  uneven,  fierce,  and  bold. 

Hills,  which  of  late  smiled  forth  all  green, 

Now  sombre  stand  against  the  sky ; 
Thickets  of  deep,  rich  foliage 

Soon  will  show  each  twig's  tracery. 
So  beauty,  as  swift  years  run  on, 
Fades,  droops,  and  withers — and  is  gone ! 

THE  POOR  GENTLEWOMEN  OF 
ST.  CLEMENT'S. 

IN    SIX   PARTS.      PART   IV. 

Next  to  Miss  Whincop  the  gentlewoman 
who  was  most  looked  up  to  among  us,  and 
whose  social  superiority  was  most  clearly 
recognised,  was  undoubtedly  Miss  Lawson. 
Some  people,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  that  Miss  Lawson  was  even  more 
highly  connected  than  Miss  Whincop.  She 
certainly  had  a  cousin  who  was  the  widow 
of  a  bishop,  and  of  course  such  a  claim  as 


that  could  not  be  ignored.  But  I  think 
it  was  the  fact  that  another  cousin  of  hers, 
since  dead,  had,  at  one  time,  held  some  un- 
defined post  at  Court,  during  the  first  year 
or  two  of  good  Queen  Adelaide's  reign, 
that  gave  her  the  most  importance  in  our 
eyes.  What  the  post  in  question  had 
been  none  of  us  could  clearly  make  out, 
and  Miss  Lawson  herself  never  con- 
descended to  details.  She  generally  pre- 
faced her  little  anecdotes  of  royalty  with, 
"  One  morning,  at  Windsor,  Her  Majesty 
remarked  to  my  cousin ;  "  or,  "  I  remember 
my  cousin  telling  me  that  on  one  occasion 
His  Majesty  said  to  the  Queen ; "  so  that 
we  were  left  in  a  maze  of  delightful  specu- 
lation as  to  what  Miss  Brydone's  position 
could  possibly  have  been. 

Dear,  kind-hearted  Miss  Lawson !  Every- 
body liked  her.  She  was  rather  stout, 
and  rather  asthmatical.  She  had  a  round 
good-natured  face,  that  was  never  long 
without  a  smile.  She  wore  a  brown 
front,  with  three  little  podgy  curls  on  each 
side  of  her  face.  Round  her  neck  she 
wore  a  starched  and  goffered  frill,  made 
of  fine  net.  Many  a  time  have  I  goffered 
it  for  her  with  a  penknife.  Her  gowns 
were  cut  rather  low,  so  as  to  show  the 
ample  kerchief  of  soft  muslin  that  swathed 
her  shoulders,  and  was  pinned  at  the  throat 
with  an  old-fashioned  brooch  of  amethysts 
and  diamonds.  On  state  occasions  she 
sometimes  wore  a  pair  of  lace  mittens, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  During 
my  early  days  at  St.  Clement's,  bishop- 
sleeves  and  poke-bonnets  were  much  in 
vogue,  and  very  becoming  they  were 
considered  to  be.  Tears  afterwards,  when 
both  one  and  the  other  had  gone  out  of 
fashion,  Miss  Lawson  still  cherished  a 
lingering  fondness  for  bishop-sleeves,  and 
in  her  wardrobe  there  was  one  particular 
silk  gown,  the  sleeves  of  which  were  like 
two  small  balloons.  This  dress  was  never 
worn  but  on  birthdays  or  other  high 
festivals,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
according  to  Miss  Lawson's  idea  no  other 
gown  lent  her  such  an  air  of  distinction. 

This  mention  of  birthdays  reminds  me 
that  as  often  as  Queen  Adelaide's  came 
round,  Miss  Lawson  honoured  the  event 
by  illuminating  her  window  with  a  couple 
of  wax  candles,  which  were  allowed  to 
stay  there  till  they  had  burnt  themselves 
out.  Every  29th  of  May  she  decorated 
her  window  with  shoots  of  oak,  and  never 
omitted  to  attend  the  special  service  at 
the  Abbey.    There  was  twopence  for  every 
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Guy  that  stopped  opposite  her  window  on 
the  5th  of  November,  and  she  and  I  have 
often  gone  out,  after  dark  on  that  day,  to 
see  the  boys  light  up  their  bonfires  in  the 
abbey-fields. 

Miss  Lawson  was  not  only  addicted  to 
snuff-taking  herself,  but  judging  from  the 
half-dozen  boxes  she  had  in  her  posses- 
sion, which  had  either  been  left,  or  given, 
to  her  by  relatives,  she  must  have  come  of 
a  family  whose  proclivities  in  that  respect 
ran  in  the  same  groove  as  her  own.  She 
was  very  fond  of  telling  how,  on  King 
"William's  coronation-day,  she  had  had  her 
pocket  picked  of  a  choice  silver  box,  which 
had  been  her  poor  brother's  dying  gift  to 
her.  Next  day,  when  walking  along  the 
Pavement,  she  saw  an  elderly  gentleman, 
dressed  like  a  clergyman,  standing  at  the 
window  of  Simpson,  the  hairdresser,  with 
a  snuffbox  in  his  hand  so  similar  to  the 
one  she  had  lost,  that  she  felt  compelled  to 
accost  him,  and  ask  him  whether  the  box 
he  was  carrying  had  not  been  found  by 
him  on  the  previous  day.  "  After  turning 
and  bowing  most  politely,"  Miss  Lawson 
would  say,  "  he  assured  me  with  the  utmost 
suavity  of  manner,  that  the  box  had  at  one 
time  been  the  property  of  his  father,  and 
had  been  in  his  family  for  upwards  of  fifty 
years.  Of  course  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
clergyman  debarred  me  from  doubting  his 
word.  But  the  most  singular  part  of  the 
story  remains  to  be  told.  On  the  lid  of  the 
box  I  had  lost  were  the  initials  H.  L. — for 
Henry  Lawson,  you  know,  dear.  Well, 
would  you  believe  it  ?  the  stranger's  box 
bore  exactly  the  same  initials,  being,  so  he 
said,  those  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Chel- 
tenham— Harold  Lumsden  !  Of  course  I 
could  not  doubt  his  word ;  but  you  must 
admit  that  the  coincidence  was  a  most 
remarkable  one." 

Miss  Lawson  was  the  first  lady  connected 
with  the  Endowment  who  took  a  journey 
by  railway.  She  went  as  far  as  Liverpool 
and  back,  and,  after  her  return,  she  gave  a 
select  tea-party  in  order  that  we  might  hear 
an  account  of  her  adventures.  Some  of  us 
had  hardly  expected  to  see  her  come  back  safe 
and  sound.  We  were  rather  inclined  to  look 
upon  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour  as  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
and  as  tending  in  some  mysterious  way  to 
unsettle  the  foundations  of  religious  belief. 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  my  first 
arrival  at  St.  Clement's  was  by  coach,  but 
I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  that 
method  of  locomotion  was  not  the  one  most 
in  favour  at  the  Endowment.    The  gentle- 


women, one  and  all,  preferred  the  canal 
packet-boat  to  the  coach,  and  I  think  they 
were  quite  right  in  so  doing.     There  is  no 
mode  of   travelling  nowadays  that  is  half 
so  pleasant.     The  St.  Clement's  canal  was 
only  fifty  miles  long,  and  ended  at  Pem- 
berton,  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  im- 
portance ;  but  the  boat  had  several  stopping- 
places  at  smaller  towns  and  villages   en 
route.     The  canal  had  originally  been  in- 
tended for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise 
and  coals  only ;  the  packet  was  an  after- 
thought, and  it  only  ceased  to  run  when  the 
railway  was  opened  through  to  St.  Clement's. 
The  boats — there  were  two  of  them — were 
long  and  narrow,  built  for  lightness  and 
speed.     They  were  divided  into  first  and 
second  cabins,  were  comfortably  cushioned 
throughout,  and  had  plenty  of  windows 
that  would  open  and  shut  without  difficulty. 
Each  boat  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  on 
one  of  which  a  lad  of  eighteen  rode  postillion. 
They  started  at  eight  in  the  morning,  one 
boat  from  each  end,  and  accomplished  their 
fifty  miles,  including  locks  and  stoppages, 
some  time  between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon.     This  was  considered  very  good 
travelling,  for  no  one  in  those  days  was  in  a 
hurry.     And  a  very  delightful  mode    of 
travelling  it  was.  There  was  no  smoke,  no 
dust,  no  jolting,  no  fear  of  a  collision,  or  that 
your  train  would  run  off  the  line.    Neither 
was  there  any  noise  save  the  pleasant  buzz 
of  conversation  and  the  soft  swish  of  the 
packet  as  its  sharp  keel  cut  through  the 
water.      You  were  almost  sure  to  meet 
someone  on  board  with  whom  you  could 
have  a  friendly  chat,  and  ladies  used  to 
take  their  knitting  with  them,  as  naturally 
as  they  would  now  take  a  novel  or  a  re- 
view.   Every  girl  in  those  days  was  taught 
to  knit,  and  even  the  ladies  of  well-to-do 
families  used  to  employ  much  of  their  spare 
time  in  knitting  stockings,  either  for  home 
use,  or  to  give  to  the  poor. 

As  already  stated,  the  invasion  of  the 
railway  put  an  end  to  the  packets,  and 
Miss  Lawson  was  the  first  of  our  gentle- 
women who  ventured  to  take  a  journey  by 
steam.  We  thought  it  was  rather  a  bold 
thing  to  do,  and  such  of  us  as  stayed  at 
home  were  glad  that  someone  else  had 
taken  the  initiative.  You  may  be  sure 
that  we  were  all  agog  to  hear  the  news, 
when  we  knew  that  Miss  Lawson  had  got 
safely  back. 

"My  dears,"  said  Miss  Lawson,  as  she 
began  to  pour  out  the  second  cups — we 
always  made  a  point  of  confining  our 
remarks  to  genteel  commonplaces,  during 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


[Conducted  by 


the  progress  of  the  first  cup.  "  My  dears, 
I  have  brought  this  tea  all  the  way  from 
Liverpool,  and  I  hope  you  will  like  it." 
Then,  in  a  stage  whisper,  "lam  told  that 
it  was  smuggled  !  I  hope  it  is  not  wicked 
to  drink  tea  on  which  no  duty  has  been 
paid."  We  were  all  dying  to  say  :  "  Never 
mind  the  tea,  but  tell  us  how  you  liked 
your  journey."  But  we  knew  our  manners 
too  well  to  betray  any  undue  curiosity,  and 
fully  ten  minutes  were  occupied  in  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  the  smuggled  tea. 
We  all  agreed  that,  as  a  matter  of  curio- 
sity, no  great  harm  could  be  done  by  our 
partaking  once  or  twice  of  tea  on  which  no 
duty  had  been  paid,  but  that  to  make 
a  practice  of  doing  so  would  be  decidedly 
immoral. 

At  length  Miss  Whincop  began  to  grow 
a  little  impatient,  as  we  could  see  by  the 
way  she  fidgeted  with  her  teaspoon.  Miss 
Lawson  took  the  hint,  and  coughed.  We 
were  all  silent  in  a  moment.  "  Well,  my 
dears,"  she  began,  "  I  hardly  know  what 
to  tell  you  about  my  journey.  It  was  a  won- 
derful experience,  certainly.  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  gone  through  it,  but  I  should 
never  wish  for  such  an  experience  again." 

"  But  the  noise  !  "  said  Miss  Whincop. 

"And  the  smoke  !  "  said  my  aunt. 

"  And  the  jolting  !  "  said  Miss  Darner. 

"  All  intolerable ;  so  different  from  what 
the  packet  used  to  be,"  said  Miss  Lawson. 
"  The  noise  made  my  head  ache,  the  smoke 
made  me  cough,  the  jolting  made  me  sore 
from  head  to  foot.  But  what  struck  me 
most  of  all,  was  the  speed  at  which  we 
travelled.  You  know,  my  dears,  how  long 
it  used  to  take  us  to  go  from  here  to  Pem- 
berton  ?  Well,  the  train  took  me  there  in 
two  hours  to  the  minute  !  " 

A  murmur  of  astonishment  ran  round 
the  tea-table. 

"It  can  not  be  safe  to  travel  at  such 
a  rate,"  said  Miss  Whincop  with  emphasis. 

"  It  was  never  Heaven's  intention  that 
we  should  travel  twenty-five  miles  an 
hour,"  asserted  Miss  MacArthur.  "  But  no 
doubt  the  Atheists  are  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

"Or  the  Papists,"  timidly  suggested 
Miss  Fyvie. 

"When  I  reached  my  destination,"  re- 
sumed Miss  Lawson,  "  I  went  to  have  a 
look  at  the  strange  monster  that  had 
dragged  us  so  swiftly  along.  I  felt  as  if 
it  must  really  be  alive.  An  old  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  were  looking  at  it  at 
the  same  time.  '  What  a  very  wonderful 
invention  ! '  I  said  aloud. 

"  '  Wonderful,  ma'am  ? — not  at  all,'  said 


the  old  gentleman  quite  sharply.  '  It 
only  shows  what  dolts  our  ancestors  must 
have  been  not  to  have  made  the  disco- 
very hundreds  of  years  ago.  Wonderful, 
indeed!  Why,  what  is  this  ugly  thing, 
but  a  big  tea-kettle  ?  When  your  tea- 
kettle boils,  ma'am,  and  the  lid  bobs  up 
and  down,  you  have  a  visible  application 
of  the  same  force  that  has  dragged  this 
train  a  hundred  miles  this  morning.  Why, 
ma'am,  the  thing's  as  plain  as  my  old 
hat.' 

"I  rather  fancy  the  poor  man  must 
have  been  slightly  demented,"  continued 
Miss  Lawson.  "In  any  case,  it  was  quite 
evident  he  knew  no  more  about  the  steam- 
engine  than  I  did." 

"I  hope  you  had  pleasant  travelling 
companions,"  said  Miss Ingledew.  "Nice 
company  tends  so  much  to  lessen  the 
tedium  of  a  journey." 

"  You  forget,  my  dear,  that  the  horrid 
train  makes  so  much  noise,  that  conversa- 
tion is  almost  a  matter  of  impossibility,  so 
that,  when  on  my  journey  to  Liverpool  I 
found  myself  in  the  same  carriage  with 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  all  of  whom 
were  strangers  to  me,  it  did  not  greatly 
matter.  I  assure  you,  my  dears,  that  we 
never  spoke  a  word  to  each  other  the 
whole  way." 

"  How  unsociable  !  "  cried  one. 
"  How  lonely  you  must  have  felt !  "  ex- 
claimed another. 

"  You  forget  that  three  hours  saw  me  to 
the  end  of  my  journey.  However,  in  coming 
back,  I  really  had  a  little  adventure." 

Miss  Lawson  paused  to  ask  whether 
anyone  would  like  half  a  cup  more.  It 
was  a  mere  formality  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion, because  we  made  a  point  of  never 
drinking  more  than  two  cups  ;  but,  all  the 
same,  it  was  a  formality  which  no  hostess 
among  us  ever  thought  of  dispensing  with. 
We  should  have  considered  that  it  dis- 
played a  great  want  of  breeding  in  any- 
one to  do  so.  When  we  had  declined  all 
round,  Miss  Lawson  went  on  with  her 
narrative.  "  Yes,  quite  a  little  adventure. 
When  I  got  into  the  train  at  Liverpool 
the  carriage  was  empty,  but  at  the  third 
or  fourth  station  at  which  we  stopped  a 
gentleman  came  in.  He  was  very  shabbily 
dressed,  and  some  people  would  hardly 
have  called  him  a  gentleman.  He  wore 
great  coarse  shoes  and  an  old  white  hat, 
and  the  brass  buttons  of  his  coat  were 
dingy  with  age.  He  looked  to  be  about 
sixty  years  old.  I  should  imagine  that  he 
had  not  been  shaved  for  three   or  four 
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days.  He  carried  a  thick  rough  walking- 
stick,  on  which  he  rested  his  chin,  and 
stared  straight  before  him.  Sometimes 
his  lips  would  move,  and  then  I  knew 
that  he  was  talking  to  himself.  By-and- 
by  he  took  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket  and 
put  it  to  his  mouth.  My  dears,  judging 
from  the  smell,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
imagine  that  it  contained  rum !  Well, 
after  a  time,  I  began  to  get  dreadfully 
frightened.  I  felt  sure  that  the  man  must 
be  either  a  pickpocket  or  a  madman.  How 
fervently  I  wished  that  I  was  travelling  by 
the  dear  old  packet  again  !  In  the  house- 
wife in  my  pocket  was  a  pair  of  scissors.  I 
contrived  to  get  them  out  of  the  case,  and 
secrete  them  in  my  muff.  Had  I  been 
attacked  I  should  not  have  been  quite 
defenceless.  However,  nothing  of  that 
kind  happened,  but  do  what  I  would  I 
could  not  get  over  my  dread  of  the  man. 
His  mouth  moved  so  strangely  when  he 
talked  to  himself — if,  indeed,  that  was 
what  he  was  doing — and  he  put  the  bottle 
so  often  to  his  lips,  that  a  lone  gentlewoman 
might  well  feel  somewhat  afraid.  I  was 
never  more  thankful  in  my  life  than  when 
I  found  myself  at  St.  Clement's.  My 
travelling  companion  also  alighted. 

"  '  Who  is  that  gentleman  ?  '  I  asked  one 
of  the  men  at  the  station. 

"  '  That,  ma'am  ' — but  who  do  you  think 
it  was,  dears  ?  You  could  never  guess — 
'  that,  ma'am,'  said  the  man,  '  is — the  Earl 
of  Olney.' " 

"The  Earl  of  Olney !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Whincop.  "  One  of  the  richest  noblemen 
in  the  three  kingdoms." 

"  And  one  of  the  most  eccentric,  is  he 
not  ?  "  asked  Miss  Eyvie. 

"  But  surely,"  said  Miss  Whincop, 
"there  was  an  air,  a  style,  a  certain 
something  about  his  lordship,  from  which 
even  a  stranger  might  have  surmised  that 
he  was  a  personage  of  exalted  rank  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Miss  Lawson, 
brusquely.  "  He  was  a  shabbily-dressed, 
very  ordinary-looking  old  man.  Mr.  Tubbs, 
the  greengrocer,  looks  quite  as  much  a 
gentleman  on  a  Sunday  as  his  lordship  did." 

"  He  may  have  homely  features  ;  none  of 
us  can  help  our  looks,"  said  Miss  Whincop. 
"  He  may  have  been  shabbily  dressed; 
that  is  a  feature  of  his  eccentricity.  But 
his  lordship  belongs  to  one  of  our  oldest 
families,  and  there  must  surely  have  been 
about  him  a  something — a  je  ne  sais  quoi, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself — which  would 
serve  to  mark  him  out  as  one  apart  from 
the  common  herd." 


"If  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  I 
didn't  see  it;  and,  what's  more,  I  don't 
believe  anybody  else  could  have  seen  it. 
If  lords  want  to  be  known  as  such,  they 
should  dress,  and  look,  and  travel  as  lords 
ought  to  do.  I've  heard  my  mother  say 
that,  when  the  Marquis  of  Beaulieu  went 
from  home,  he  always  travelled  in  a  chariot- 
and-f  our  with  postillions  and  outriders,  and 
with  a  lot  of  servants  in  other  carriages 
behind.  That's  my  idea  of  how  a  lord 
ought  to  travel." 

Miss  Whincop  shook  her  head  with  an 
air  of  geutle  dissent.  She  was  fully 
assured  in  her  own  mind  that,  had  she 
been  in  Miss  Lawson's  place,  some  finer 
sense,  some  chord  of  sympathetic  insight, 
would  infallibly  have  revealed  to  her  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  lord. 

"  Well,  from  what  Miss  Lawson  has 
told  us,  I  for  one  shall  never  want  to 
travel  by  railway,"  said  my  aunt,  breaking 
a  rather  awkward  silence. 

"  Nor  I !  "  "  Nor  I !  "  echoed  several  of 
the  ladies. 

"  They  have  taken  the  packet  from  us, 
and  they  say  that  the  coaches  are  to  go 
next,"  said  Miss  Darner ;  "  but  I  will 
never  believe  that  the  people  of  England 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  deprived  of 
their  coaches." 

"  It  would  create  a  revolution,"  said 
Miss  Fyvie. 

"  That's  just  what  a  lot  of  them  want 
— revolution  and  anarchy,"  said  Miss 
MacArthur.  "  I'm  not  a  young  woman,  but 
I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  see  a  guil- 
lotine in  every  market-place  before  I  die." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Miss  Whincop,  with 
dignity,  "  I  do  not  think  the  railway  a  fit 
conveyance  for  a  gentlewoman  to  travel 

And  from  this  view  she  never  varied. 
Although  she  lived  for  several  years  after- 
wards, she  never  trusted  herself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  a  railway  train.  In  this  respect 
Miss  MacArthur  followed  her  example. 

When,  some  two  or  three  years  later, 
we  heard  of  the  wonders  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  were  told  that  it  was  going 
to  be  brought  to  St.  Clement's,  we  all 
quaked  a  little  with  fear.  It  seemed  so 
terribly  impious  to  make  a  plaything  and 
servant  of  the  lightning  —  for  that  was 
what  we  were  told  it  really  amounted  to. 
Miss  MacArthur,  in  her  usual  trenchant 
way,  put  it  down  at  once  to  the  power  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

"  We  may  depend  upon  it,"  she  said, 
"  that  the  world   is  drawing  near  to  its 
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doom,  when  such  awful  things  are  allowed 
to  he  brought  to  pass." 

Our  gentlewomen  at  no  time  had  been 
great  travellers.  None  of  them,  except 
Miss  Whincop,  had  ever  been  abroad. 
She,  when  a  girl,  had  spent  a  month  in 
Paris,  and  she  would  often  amuse  us  with 
an  imitation  of  the  way  in  which  French 
people  speak  English,  although  it  was  a 
great  pity  to  think  that  the  poor  creatures 
should  be  so  ignorant.  There  was  one 
amusing  anecdote,  which  we  always  begged 
"of  Miss  Whincop  to  relate,  whenever  we 
had  a  fresh  guest  at  any  of  our  tea-parties. 
It  was  about  a  little  trick  that  had  been 
played  her  by  some  friends  while  she  was 
in  Paris.  At  dinner,  one  day,  they  had 
put  on  her  plate  what  she  took  to  be  the 
wing  of  a  small  chicken,  but  when  she  had 
eaten  it  they  told  her  it  was  the  leg  of  a 
frog.  "  And  very  nice  eating  it  was," 
Miss  Whincop  would  say  in  conclusion. 
"I  wish  we  had  a  few  similar  delicacies 
here  now."  We  always  made  merry  over 
this  anecdote,  however  often  it  might  be 
told,  and  were  thankful  that  we  were  not 
compelled  to  live  in  France. 

It  must  have  been  some  two  or  three 
years  after  the  opening  of  the  railway, 
when  Miss  Matthewson  was  elected  into 
the  Endowment.  She  was  a  little,  brisk, 
bright-eyed  lady,  and  we  were  not  long  in 
discovering  that  she  had  been  a  very  great 
traveller  indeed.  She  had  crossed  the 
Alps  twice,  and  had  visited  Paris,  Milan, 
and.  Rome,  besides  several  cities  and  towns 
of  lesser  note.  She  had  travelled  as  com- 
panion to  Lady  Dovercourt — at  least,  so 
we  were  given  to  understand.  I  don't 
know  how  it  came  to  be  whispered  about, 
nor  do  I  know  from  whom  the  information 
emanated,  but  it  certainly  was  whispered 
that  Miss  Matthewson  had  been  nothing 
more  than  maid  to  her  ladyship.  Possibly 
the  rumour  had  no  foundation  in  fact ; 
but,  whether  it  had  or  not,  the  gentle- 
women were  all  agreed  that,  for  the  credit 
of  the  Endowment,  it  ought  on  no  account 
to  be  allowed  to  get  abroad.  As  a  con- 
sequence, we  always  spoke  as  if,  and  made 
believe  that,  Miss  Matthewson  had  been 
Lady  Dovercourt' s  bosom  friend ;  and, 
by-and-by,  we  were  told  so  many  anec- 
dotes of  her  ladyship,  that  we  all  seemed, 
at  one  time  or  other  of  our  lives,  to  have 
known  her  quite  intimately. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  certain  evening  at 
Miss  Darner's,  soon  after  Miss  Matthewson 
came  among  us.  She  had  been  relating 
some  of  her  travelling  adventures  when, 


apropos  to  something,  she  said,  "  That 
happened  about  the  time  I  was  staying 
with  Madame  Spondini,  the  celebrated 
prima  donna."  A  flutter  of  surprise  and 
dismay  ran  round  the  room,  and  then  came 
a  dead,  silence.  I  fancy  that  two  or  three 
of  the  ladies  had  only  the  very  vaguest 
notion  as  to  what  a  prima  donna  really 
was  ;  indeed,  Miss  Anstruther  afterwards 
confessed  to  me  that  the  term  always 
associated  itself  in  her  mind  with  the  idea 
of  a  person,  who  got  her  living  by  dancing 
on  the  stage.  The  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be,  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  some- 
thing more  or  less  improper  about  all 
ladies  with  foreign  names,  who  came  to 
England  in  search  of  a  livelihood. 

All  eyes  were  bent  on  Miss  Whincop. 
What  would  she  say  ?  What  would  she 
do  ?  Had  Miss  Matthewson  been  guilty 
of  great  impropriety,  or  had  she  not  ? 
Never  had  we  felt  in  greater  need  of  an 
authoritative  opinion  than  at  that  moment; 
never  had  we  said  more  fervently  to  our- 
selves, "  Thank  goodness,  we  have  Miss 
Whincop  to  fall  back  upon !  "  than  in  that 
perplexing  crisis. 

Miss  Whincop  fanned  herself  slowly  for 
a  minute  or  two,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
fire.  Then  turning  to  Miss  Matthewson, 
she  said  in  her  clear,  high-bred  tones, 
"  I  remember  Madame  Spondini's  name 
very  well.  My  sister,  who  was  living  in 
London  at  that  time,  went  to  the  opera 
several  times  on  purpose  to  hear  her,  and 
spoke  of  her  in  her  letters  in  the  most 
glowing  terms." 

We  all  breathed  again.  There  could  be 
nothing  very  improper  about  this  Italian 
madame,  if  Miss  Whincop's  sister  had 
condescended  to  praise  her  in  her  letters. 

"  Madame  Spondini  was  anxious  for  the 
companionship  of  an  English  lady,  in 
order  that  she  might  improve  herself 
in  speaking  the  language,"  said  Miss 
Matthewson,  "  so,  to  oblige  Lady  Dover- 
court,  I  offered  my  services.  She  had  two 
of  the  most  beautiful  children  I  ever  saw." 

Again  there  was  a  frozen  silence. 

It  was  broken  by  Miss  Whincop.  "  If 
I  remember  rightly,  her  husband  was  far 
gone  in  consumption,  at  the  very  time 
she  was  scoring  her  great  triumphs  in 
London  ?  " 

"Yes,  poor  fellow,"  said  Miss  Matthew- 
son, "  he  died  within  a  year  afterwards. 
I  never  knew  a  married  couple  more 
attached  to  each  other  than  they  were." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  they  were  married  ?  " 
asked  Miss  MacArthur  grimly. 
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"  Lady  Dovercourt  would  not  have 
associated  with  them  had  there  heen  the 
slightest  doubt  on  that  point,"  said  Miss 
Matthewson  with  dignity. 

Miss  Mac  Arthur  shook  her  head.  She 
was  only  half  convinced,  and  I  afterwards 
heard  her  confiding  her  opinion  to  my 
aunt,  that  those  foreign  singers  and  dancers 
— she  always  classed  the  two  together — 
were  never  over  particular  as  to  whether 
they  had  been  to  church  with  their  hus- 
bands or  not,  and  that,  for  her  part,  she 
thought  no  English  gentlewoman  could 
mix  with  such  people  without  running  the 
risk  of  contamination. 


FRESH  MEAT  AHEAD. 

"We  had  been  just  long  enough  at  sea  to 
make  butchers'  meat  a  pleasant  change, 
without  exciting  a  ravenous  craving  for  it. 
Bad  weather  had  kept  us  at  Brest,  one 
foot  at  sea  and  one  on  shore — my  wife 
and  children  were  on  shore ;  that  foot, 
therefore,  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave — and 
bad  weather  followed  us  to  Lisbon,  which 
we  thought  ourselves  lucky  to  reach  in 
seven  days.  There  we  found  the  Fri- 
gorifique,  a  steamer  of  one  hundred  horse- 
power, registering  about  five  hundred  tons, 
which  bad  left  Rouen  forty  days  pre- 
viously, bound  for  La  Plata,  where  cattle 
are  worth  little  more  than  their  skins,  in 
order  to  take  in  a  cargo  of  meat,  which,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  delivered  in  the  French 
markets  perfectly  fresh. 

Of  course  it  is  an  experiment.  This  is 
the  Frigorifique's  trial  trip  as  a  meat-safe, 
travelling  at  a  minimum  of  eight  knots  an 
hour.  The  problem  has  already  given  rise 
to  sundry  projects.  Here,  in  Occidental 
Europe,  fresh  meat  is  getting  dearer  and 
dearer;  there,  in  South  America,  it  may 
be  had  in  unknown  quantities  almost  for 
nothing.  But  the  really  unknown  quantity, 
the  x,  is  how  to  transport  it,  in  unaltered 
condition,  from  there,  where  it  is  a  drug, 
to  here,  where  it  is  a  luxury. 

Salted  provisions  are  not  what  is  wanted ; 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them. 
The  La  Plata  climate,  also,  is  unpro- 
pitious  for  properly  accomplishing  the 
process  of  salting.  Desiccation,  drying 
meat  cut  up  into  thin  strips  like  thongs, 
may  satisfy  those  whose  motto  is  "Nothing 
like  leather."  Such  meat,  do  what  you 
will,  acquires  a  slight  flavour  which  ap- 
proaches a  taint.  It  may  keep  the  human 
subject  alive  for  a  while,  but  it  will  not 


tempt  the  epicure.  Other  means  of  pre- 
servation are  essayed  by  the  employment 
of  sulphuric  acid,  phenic  acid,  and  creo- 
sote ;  rolling  up  and  coating  with  gelatine, 
sugar,  or  glycerine ;  artificial  atmospheres, 
no  atmosphere  or  a  vacuum ;  chlorhydric 
acid,  the  bisulphate  of  soda,  and  so  on.  But 
all  these  methods  are  more  or  less  bad, 
and  one  of  their  smallest  defects  is  their 
persistent  retention  of  the  odour  of  the 
preservative  matters  employed,  not  to 
mention  transformations  of  the  substance 
of  the  flesh.  Mummies  may  admirably 
resist  decay,  but  they  are  not,  on  that 
account,  considered  good  eating. 

It  therefore  became  for  me  a  question 
to  ascertain  whether  the  meat  brought 
out  by  the  Frigorifique,  as  a  test,  were 
really  good  eating,  or  simply  eatable. 
Through  Monsieur  Ch.  Tellier's  kindness, 
I  tasted  delicious  ribs  of  beef  and  mutton- 
chops  which,  after  their  voyage,  were  as 
fresh  and  sweet,  as  if  they  had  been  fetched 
from  the  butcher's  that  very  morning. 
And  not  only  did  that  gentleman  treat  me 
to  a  rare  and  delicate  meal — people  booked, 
as  I  am,  for  ten  months  at  sea  between  the 
tropics,  will  not  consider  those  epithets  too 
flattering — but  he  showed  me  the  mysteries 
of  his  installation,  with  the  permission  to 
write  about  them. 

As  the  project  has  cost  him  upwards  of 
ten  years'  labour,  its  realisation  deserves 
more  than  a  slight  passing  notice.  The 
Frigorifique's  expedition  is  not  merely  a 
commercial  venture ;  it  is  also  a  hygienic 
and  economical  speculation,  as  well  as  a 
scientific  experiment.  There  are  multitudes 
of  people  in  Europe  who  do  not  eat  as 
much  fresh  meat,  as  would  be  good  for 
them,  if  they  could  but  get  it.  M.  Tellier 
hoped  to  return  in  three  months  with  the 
meat  obtained  from  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  and  this  he  expects  to  be  able  to  sell 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  usual  price. 

You  are  aware  that  the  decay  and  putre- 
faction of  meats  are  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  extremely  minute  and  invisible 
germs,  which  it  either  contains,  having 
absorbed  them  during  its  growth,  or  which 
have  been  brought  by  the  air  and  deposited 
upon  it.  Under  the  influence  of  warmth 
and  moisture,  these  are  developed,  and 
their  development  produces  putrefaction. 
In  fact  we  may,  without  great  exaggeration, 
suppose  the  atmosphere  to  be  more  or  less 
laden  with  the  impalpable  dust  of  various 
sorts  of  finely-powdered  yeasts.  Wherever 
particles  of  this  dust  happen  to  fall — and 
they  seem  to  insinuate  themselves  almost 
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everywhere  —  on  objects  susceptible  of 
their  influence,  decay  sets  in  (temperature 
and  degree  of  moisture  being  favourable), 
exactly  as  fermentation  is  the  result  of 
stirring  yeast  into  a  tepid  vatful  of 
brewers'  sweetwort. 

Living  flesh  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  same  invisible  agents.  In  hospitals  it 
is  found  that  fresh-cut  wounds,  the  result 
of  operations,  are  secured  from  gangrene 
by  protecting  them  from  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  now  believed  that  infec- 
tions— such  as  those  of  small-pox,  typhoid 
fevers,  cholera — are  transmitted  by  germs 
which,  after  lurking  and  smouldering  their 
time  in  the  system,  cause  each  their  special 
form  of  fermentation,  i.e.,  disease,  to  break 
out  in  the  human  frame. 

To  preserve  your  meats,  therefore,  living 
or  dead — the  contents  of  your  own  skins 
as  well  as  of  your  larders — destroy  those 
germs,  or  suppress  their  action,  or  render 
the  objects  to  be  preserved  unassailable  by 
them.  Two  extreme  agents,  great  heat  and 
great  cold,  fulfil  the  task  effectually,  as 
far  as  dead  meat  is  concerned.  Appert's 
process,  one  of  the  best  hitherto  employed, 
is  based  on  the  agency  of  heat.  But  then 
you  have,  not  fresh  meat,  but  cooked  food ; 
of  which,  with  whatever  art  it  may  be 
heated  up  again  and  seasoned,  the  palate 
and  the  stomach  soon  get  tired,  as  I 
happen  to  know  only  too  well  through 
long  and  wearisome  experience. 

Ice  is  commonly  made  use  of ;  but  it 
has  the  serious  faults  of  destroying  the 
animal  fibres,  and  also  of  causing  the  meat 
to  putrefy,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  why  frozen  meats — and  frozen  fish 
especially — are  inferior  in  flavour  to  those 
which  have  not  been  frozen,  and  are  some- 
times even  unwholesome,  causing  eruptions 
and  boils  to  break  out.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  long  been  no  secret  that  temperatures 
approaching  thirty -two  degrees  Fahr., 
the  freezing-point  of  water,  check  the 
development  of  the  great  majority  of 
ferments.  Their  germs  are  put  into  a 
state  of  torpor,  in  which  they  sleep 
soundly  for  indefinite  periods  of  time, 
patiently  awaiting  favourable  conditions 
of  temperature  and  moisture  to  call  them 
once  more  into  action. 

This  phenomenon  is  exemplified  by  the 
yeast  from  beer,  the  leaven  of  bread,  and 
other  ferments.  Many  plants,  many  of 
the  inferior  animals,  and  not  a  few  which 
can  hardly  be  called  inferior  except  in 
reference  to  man,  are  subject  to  the  same 


influence.  Vegetables,  indeed,  when  by- 
bernating,  seem  more  obedient  to  the  law 
of  periodicity  as  to  the  time  of  waking  up 
than  torpid  animals.  After  they  have 
had  their  winter's  sleep,  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  their  showing  signs  of  conscious- 
ness of  approaching  summer.  It  is  less 
easy  to  retard  plants  much  beyond  their 
usual  season  of  activity,  than  to  force  them 
into  full  vegetation  before  it.  There  may 
be  a  few  exceptions — the  garden  ranun- 
culus, for  instance — but  they  form  only  a 
small  minority. 

Fruits  also  may  be  kept  good  in  this 
way.  M.  Victor  Meignan,  while  travelling 
across  Siberia  in  Jannary,  was  treated  at 
dessert  to  excellent  fruits  preserved  by  the 
frost — a  mode  of  conservation  peculiar  to 
Siberia.  "When  the  hard  frosts  announce 
their  coming,  the  fruit  is  placed  out  of 
doors,  preference  being  given  to  a  north 
aspect,  in  order  that  the  sun's  rays  may 
not  reach  them.  When  frozen  through, 
they  are  kept  in  that  state,  like  meat  and 
the  whole  list  of  Siberian  provisions.  These 
fruits  even  retain  their  flavour,  in  spite  of 
the  solid  phase  through  which  they  have 
passed.  When  sent  to  table,  they  are  as 
hard  as  wood.  If  let  fall  on  the  ground, 
they  produce  the  same  sound  as  a  stone  or 
a  lump  of  ice  would.  Little  by  little  the 
warmth  of  the  room  softens  them,  and 
restores  them  to  their  primitive  form.  At 
Tumen,  M.  Meignan  ate  a  pear  whose  ripe- 
ness was  a  little  too  far  advanced,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  was  perfectly  pre- 
served by  the  frost,  in  spite  of  that  un- 
favourable circumstance. 

The  problem,  therefore,  for  M.  Tellier, 
was  to  obtain  an  atmosphere  whose  tem- 
perature should  be  constantly  close  to 
thirty-two  degrees  Fahr.,  or  zero  centi- 
grade. Ice  is  not  always  to  be  had  ;  and 
when  it  is,  the  supply,  once  exhausted,  is 
not  always  easy  to  be  replaced.  Now  you 
need  no  reminding  that  compressible  bodies, 
while  undergoing  compression,  give  out 
heat ;  on  the  contrary,  while  expanding, 
they  absorb  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  pro- 
duce cold.  Air  compressed  in  a  metal 
vessel  affords  a  well-known  example  of 
both  those  effects.  For  the  production  of 
his  cold  atmosphere,  which  is  to  keep  South 
American  meat  fresh,  M.  Tellier  employs 
methylic  ether  (discovered  in  1835  by 
MM.  Dumas  and  Pelegot),  which  he 
fabricates  on  a  large  scale  at  his  chemical 
works  at  Auteuil.  Its  various  changes  of 
condition  give  him  a  great  command  of 
temperature. 
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Premising  that  the  temperatures  about 
to  be  quoted  are  those  of  the  centigrade 
thermometer,  -whose  zero  is  the  freezing- 
point  of  water  and  plus  one  hundred 
degrees  the  boiling-point,  I  have  only  to 
mention  that  methylic  ether,  gaseous  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  liquid  at  minus 
thirty  degrees,  distils  or  evaporates  at 
minus  twenty-one  degrees.  In  the  liquid 
state,  its  density  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  water.  The  tension  of  its  vapour 
is  that  of  two  atmospheres  and  a  half  at 
zero,  of  more  than  six  atmospheres  at  plus 
thirty  degrees.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
that  this  ether,  taken  in  the  liquid  state, 
and  spread,  so  as  to  allow  its  trans- 
formation into  vapour  at  ordinary  at- 
mospheric temperatures,  will  absorb  an 
enormous  quantity  of  heat  while  gasifying 
itself,  and  consequently  will  reduce  the 
surrounding  medium  to  a  temperature 
considerably  below  zero. 

Acting  upon  these  data,  M.  Tellier  has 
reservoirs  able  to  sustain  a  pressure  of 
twenty  atmospheres  to  hold  his  liquid 
ether,  whence  it  is  transfused,  by  means 
of  cocks,  into  a  cylinder  where  the 
change  in  the  ether's  condition  com- 
mences. From  this,  through  tubes  which 
are  always  covered  with  ice  (the  conse- 
quence of  that  change),  it  is  conducted 
into  a  cylinder,  the  generator  of  cold, 
constructed  like  the  boilers  of  locomotive 
engines ;  namely,  containing  masses  of 
little  tubes  which  receive  the  vapour  of 
the  ether.  In  short,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression,  it  is  a  boiler  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  cold,  instead  of  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  heat.  The  requisite  cold  once 
obtained,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  details 
of  its  communication  to  the  store-room  or 
hold ;  but  I  must  not  omit  the  important 
particular  that  the  air  is  not  only  iced, 
but  also  dried,  which  greatly  aids  the  pre- 
servation of  so  perishable  a  cargo  as  meat. 
The  action  of  the  machinery  is  so  contrived 
that,  theoretically,  and  if  there  were  no  leak- 
age, the  same  ether  would  serve  over  and 
over  again  ;  but  practically  there  is  found 
to  be  a  loss  of  gaseous  vapour,  which  is 
not  costly  or  difficult  to  restore. 

A  machine-room  contains  the  reservoirs, 
the  cold-producing  cylinders,  and  the  rest 
of  the  apparatus  for  sending  the  cold  dry 
air  into  the  hold.  When  we  went  down  to 
it  the  air  was  at  plus  three  degrees  in 
the  hold,  and  at  minus  one  degree  in  the 
cylinder  compartment.  Every  precaution 
is  taken  to  exclude  moisture,  as  well  as 
heat,  from  the  hold,  where  the  meat  is  hung 


up  or  piled  in  heaps.  Under  the  action  of 
this  cold  and  desiccated  atmosphere,  it 
loses  in  six  weeks  the  tenth  of  its  weight, 
and  becomes  covered  with  a  hard  thin 
pellicule,  which  is  removed  immediately 
before  the  meat  is  cooked.  At  two  in  the 
afternoon,  they  sent  us  some  meat  so  pre- 
pared for  the  kitchen ;  it  had  absolutely  the 
aspect  of  fresh-killed  meat.  We  kept  it 
till  next  morning  in  a  temperature  of 
twenty-two  degrees,  and  it  was  excellent. 
In  fact  it  is  found  that  by  the  slight  desic- 
cation which  it  undergoes,  and  from  the 
thin  crust  which  covers  its  surface,  it  keeps 
much  longer  than  when  freshly  slain  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore, 
the  problem  is  solved.  In  its  commercial 
aspect,  the  case  may  be  different ;  but  that 
is  not  my  affair.  A  company  has  been 
formed,  of  which  the  inventor  is  the 
director.  They  have  purchased  a  steamer, 
fitted  it  up  with  the  frigorific  apparatus, 
have  constructed  a  suitable  hold,  which 
is  necessarily  lined  and  isolated  with  non- 
conducting materials,  such  as  straw,  cork, 
and  so  on,  and  packed  in  it  three  or  four 
oxen  cut  up  into  joints.  A  commission 
accompanies  M.  Tellier  on  board  the  boat, 
which  was  detained  a  month  at  Lisbon,  by 
damages  received  during  the  voyage  out. 
They  proceed  thence  to  Monte  Video  to 
buy  meat,  which  is  intended  for  the 
Paris  markets.  If,  as  they  expect,  the 
experiment  succeeds,  they  will  then  build 
large  vessels  for  the  purpose,  and  make 
regular  voyages.  I  must  not  forget  to 
state  that  the  production  of  cold  costs  no 
more  than  five  centimes  the  kilogramme 
of  meat,  a  trifle  less  than  one  farthing  per 
pound  avoirdupois,  during  an  average  run 
from  La  Plata  to  France.  There  is  no  risk 
of  injury  to  the  cargo  from  the  higher 
temperature  under  the  equator;  for  they 
can  have  minus  seven  degrees  of  cold  in 
the  hold,  by  working  two  machines  instead 
of  one  ;  and  they  are  furnished  with  three. 

Besides  the  lowness  of  the  temperature, 
the  air-tightness  of  the  cold  meat-chamber 
may  perhaps  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
preservation  of  its  contents.  Educated 
persons,  having  practical  objects  in  view, 
are  wrong  in  omitting  to  take  into  account 
the  pervading  presence  in  the  atmosphere 
of  invisible  germs,  spores,  miasms,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called — either  in  clouds 
and  shoals,  or  by  sparsely- scattered  indi- 
viduals— which  are  ever  ready  to  com- 
mence their  action  the  moment  that 
surrounding    circumstances    are    favour- 
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able.  Now  that  their  existence  is  esta- 
blished beyond  doubt,  that  fact  should  no 
more  be  lost  sight  of,  than  we  should  forget 
the  possibility  of  a  hurricane  because  we 
cannot  see  the  wind. 

The  exclusion  of  the  germs  constantly 
floating  in  the  air  has  been  practised  with 
advantage  in  other  cases  besides  the  pre- 
servation of  dead  provisions.  Cucumbers 
and  melons  are  subject  to  a  disease  which 
attacks  their  leaves  and  stems,  and  so  de- 
stroys the  crop.  The  infection  is  believed 
to  be  communicated  by  the  absorption  of 
morbiferous  germs  by  the  healthy  plants. 
Gardeners  in  the  north  of  France  have 
kept  it  at  bay  by  growing  melons  in 
frames  kept  constantly  closed,  except 
when  the  necessary  waterings  and  at- 
tendance were  given.  And  in  England, 
no  less  distinguished  a  gardener  than  Mr. 
P.  Grieve  baffles  the  enemy  or  enemies  by 
growing  cucumbers  in  an  almost  air-tight 
structure  * — a  small  lean-to  house,  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide.  The 
foliage  throughout  the  season  remains  clean 
and  healthy,  quite  free  from,  insect  pests 
and  disease  of  all  kinds.  The  cucumbers, 
untainted  by  anything  like  bitterness,  are 
as  crisp,  succulent,  and  digestible  as  can 
be  desired. 

Finally,  to  obviate  danger  to  the  persons 
in  charge  of  the  frigorific  hold,  which 
might  be  incurred  by  passing  suddenly 
from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  icy  chilli- 
ness, the  meat  inspector  is  supplied  with  a 
non-conducting  costume  —  hood,  jacket, 
and  prolongations — to  secure  his  flesh  also 
from  premature  decay  and  dissolution. 


WHAT  HE  COST   HER. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN, 

AUTHOR   OF    "LOST   SIR    MASSINGBERD,"    "  AT   HER   MERCY," 
'*  HALVES,"  &C. 


CHAPTER  XXX.      CECIL'S    RETURN. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  story  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  was  asked  to  dine  and 
sleep  at  a  friend's  house,  and  who  remained 
there  five  and  forty  years ;  and  to  this  in 
after  times,  in  intervals  of  sunshine,  Gracie 
Ray  would  playfully  refer  when  speaking 
of  her  residence  with  Ella.  She  had  been 
invited,  it  is  true,  for  a  more  indefinite 
period  than  her  Hibernian  prototype,  nor 
did  she  stay  quite  so  long ;  but  the  parallel 
held  good  in  some  respects,  and  especially 


*  See  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  18, 1876, 
p.  6-13. 


in  the  all-important  one  that   she  didn't 
tire  out  her  welcome. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  and  still  Cecil 
Landon  did  not  return  to  his  wife  and  home. 
The  "Wellborough  manager  had  left  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  he  was  "up  to  his 
elbows,"  he  wrote,  in  the  dyeing  vats.  Nor 
did  he  express  any  objections  to  the  calling 
that  had  formerly  been  so  hateful  to  him.  His 
letters  were  affectionately,  if  not  lovingly, 
worded;  but  to  Ella's  sensitive  ear — for 
she  would  often  read  them  aloud  to  herself, 
before  she  sought  her  lonely  pillow — even 
the  affection  seemed  forced  and  strained. 
There  was  never  the  least  allusion  to  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  cause  of  their  altered 
style.  She  would  almost  have  preferred 
that  he  should  have  reproached  her,  that 
she  might  have  opened  her  heart  to  him, 
no  matter  whether  in  self-defence,  or  in 
self -accusation  ;  but  as  it  was,  he  gave 
her  no  opportunity  of  appealing  to  him. 
To  all  her  entreaties  for  his  return,  he  had 
replied  that  she  might  surely  take  it  for 
granted  that  he  would  come  home  as  soon 
as  circumstances  permitted ;  nay,  once  he 
had  even  had  the  cruelty  to  hint  that  it 
did  not  become  her  to  be  impatient,  since 
the  business  which  detained  him  was  one 
in  which,  but  for  her,  he  would  never 
have  been  engaged  at  all.  To  this  she 
answered  nothing,  but  it  prevented  her 
from  urging  his  return,  which  she  some- 
times thought  to  herself  with  bitter  sad- 
ness, was  the  very  effect  he  desired  to 
produce. 

This  little  "rift  within  the  lute,"  that 
had  robbed  her  home -life  of  its  music, 
was,  she  felt,  widening  day  by  day,  and 
she  had  no  power  to  remedy  it.  Only 
next  to  seeing  the  natural  provision  of  our 
dear  ones  diminishing  day  by  day,  and 
the  pitiful  looking  forward  to  the  in- 
evitable hour  when  they  shall  be  in 
want,  with  none  to  help  them,  is  the 
consciousness  of  the  loosening  of  the 
bonds  of  love.  To  the  truly  loving  heart, 
indeed,  the  pangs  of  starvation  may  in 
such  a  case  be  said  to  have  already  begun. 
The  duration  of  the  process  may,  however, 
be  indefinitely  long.  Sometimes  a  reaction 
would  occur.  A  phrase  or  even  a  word, 
in  her  husband's  letter  would  kindle  the 
fading  embers  of  hope.  She  would  en- 
deavour to  persuade  herself  that  there 
was  after  all  not  much  amiss ;  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  a  few  months,  might  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  rearrangement 
of  an  important  business ;  when  Cecil 
once  undertook  an  affair,  it  was  his  wont 
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to  do  it  thoroughly ;  no  doubt  her  presence 
at  Wellborough  would  tend  to  retard 
rather  than  hasten  matters ;  and  when  at 
last  her  husband  did  come  home,  he  would 
— it  was  surely  reasonable  to  conclude — 
make  up  for  his  lengthened  absence  by  an 
unwonted  devotion. 

At  other  times  she  would  feel  very 
bitter  and  resentful,  and  as  the  long 
weeks  dragged  on  this  became  unhappily 
her  more  usual  frame  of  mind.  Like  the 
genius  shut  up  in  the.  bottle,  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  she  had  been  at  first 
inclined  to  conciliation  if  Cecil  would 
only  return,  and  release  her  from  her 
solitary  imprisonment  ;  but  now  she 
felt  that,  even  in  that  case,  she  would  not 
have  much  cause  for  self-congratulation, 
and  that  he  had  earned  small  welcome 
at  her  hands.  This  upas-tree  of  change 
and  coldness,  nourished  by  continuous 
droppings  of  neglect,  is,  however,  in  kindly 
soil  but  of  slow  growth.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  at  no  time  would  it  have 
been  impossible  for  Cecil  to  have  brought 
the  love-light  once  again  into  those  tear- 
worn  eyes,  by  a  few  lines  of  genuine 
tenderness,  in  which  she  would  have 
recognised  him  as  of  old.  But  those  lines 
were  never  written,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  become  but  too  plain  to  her 
that  no  matter  how  tenderly  she  wrote, 
the  words  never  reached  his  heart.  Indeed 
it  seemed  as  though,  when  she  endea- 
voured thus  to  move  him,  he  purposely 
ignored  the  attempt.  To  an  ordinary 
reader  of  her  husband's  letters,  this  idea 
might  have  appeared  fanciful,  but  the  eye 
of  love  is  not  easily  deceived,  unless  it 
desires  to  be  so,  and  poor  Ella,  alas  !  had 
passed  the  stage  of  self-deception,  and 
almost  reached  that  point  wherein  she 
would  fain  know  the  worst. 

Six  weeks  had  now  elapsed  since  her 
husband  had  gone  down  to  Wellborough, 
and  still  his  letters,  which  came  regularly 
enough — indeed  they  were  so  like  one 
another,  and  were  despatched  at  such 
equal  intervals,  that  she  had  bitterly 
written  to  him  that  he  treated  her  like 
a  business  correspondent — contained  no 
word  of  his  return.  He  spoke  as  before 
of  the  pressing  nature  of  affairs  at  the 
West-country  office,  but  dropped  no  hint  of 
their  becoming-  less  urgent. 

In  this  strait,  and  contrary  to  Gracie's 
advice,  Ella  resolved  upon  appealing  to 
Mr.  Landon,  senior.  Gracie  still  took  the 
more  hopeful  side  of  the  matter,  though 
her  confidence  in  Cecil  was  greatly  shaken, 


and  she  thought  his  conduct  both  incon- 
siderate and  unkind.  She  said,  "  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  dear  Ella,  nothing 
should  induce  me  to  call  in  a  third  party 
to  settle  any  disagreement  between  myself 
and  my  husband — though  if  it  must  be 
done,  I  'allow  that  his  own  father  is  the 
fittest  person  to  select.  What  I  should 
do,  if  I  felt  the  unhappy  distrust  which  it 
is  evident  you  entertain — and  in  which 
I  still  do  not  think  you  are  justified — is  to 
go  down  to  Wellborough  yourself.  Letter- 
writing  is  well  enough,  and  indeed  the  best 
plan  possible  in  case  of  all  ordinary  mis- 
understandings, but  between  husband  and 
wife,  pen  and  paper  are  very  unsatisfactory- 
substitutes  for  words,  and  tone,  and  looks. 
Go  down  to  him,  Ella,  with  your  'heart 
upon  your  sleeve.' " 

"For  him  to  peck  at,"  broke  in  Ella, 
passionately.  "  No,  Gracie,  he  shall  not 
do  that.  If  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to 
come  to  me,  neither  will  I  stir  a  step 
towards  him.  Should  the  presence  of  a 
wife  be  requisite  to  remind  her  husband 
of  her  existence  ?  No,  it  would  be  a 
humiliation  both  to  him  and  me,"  she 
added  vaguely. 

The  fact  was,  she  was  not  only  too 
proud  to  take  such  a  course,  but  afraid 
to  venture  upon  the  experiment,  lest  it 
should  reveal  some  wrong  -  doing  upon 
Cecil's  part.  Like  most  women  who  have 
loving  natures,  Ella  was  inclined  to  be 
jealous  upon  very  slight  grounds,  and  the 
grounds  in  this  instance  could  hardly  be 
called  slight.  There  must  certainly  be 
some  attraction  to  keep  Cecil  so  long  in  a 
country  town,  which  he  had  himself  des- 
cribed as  dull  and  uninteresting,  and  when 
the  occupation,  with  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  engaged,  was  notoriously  un- 
suited  to  his  taste.  Moreover — and  in  this 
poor  Ella  felt  lay  the  chief  danger — Cecil 
had  parted  from  her,  in  no  affectionate 
mood,  and  with  a  root  of  bitterness  against 
her  in  his  heart.  She  feared  therefore  to 
go  to  Wellborough,  though  at  the  same 
time  she  yearned  to  win  her  husband  back 
to  her  by  any  means. 

The  latter  fact  Gracie  well  understood, 
but  she  had  no  suspicion  of  the  former. 
Ella  had  opened  her  heart  to  her  friend  by 
this  time,  as  to  the  relations  between  her- 
self and  Cecil,  but  not  all  her  heart ;  that 
secret  chamber  of  it  was  still  closed,  which 
is — and  should  be — the  last  to  be  opened  to 
human  eyes  ;  the  one  which  held  the  sus- 
picion of  her  husband's  fidelity.  And 
Gracie,  who  had  not  had  the  advantage  of 
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mixing  in  fashionable  society,  did  not  even 
suspect  its  existence.  Her  advice,  there- 
fore, was — in  a  measure — given  in  the  dark, 
and  occasionally  met  by  arguments  which 
seemed  weak  to  her,  because  the  root  of 
them  was  hidden  from  her  view.  If  her 
friend  shrank  from  going  to  Wellborough, 
she  thought  it  was  through  an  unfounded 
fear  of  her  husband's  anger. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  forgive  you,  darling," 
she  said,  "  because  he  will  understand  that 
it  was  your  love  for  him  that  caused  you 
to  take  such  a  step." 

"I  do  not  need  his  forgiveness,  it  is  he 
who  needs  mine,"  replied  Ella  haughtily. 
"As  to  my  love,  he  is  well  assured  of  it, 
and  yet  it  moves  him  not  at  all." 

"  I  would  not  speak  to  his  father,  dear," 
said  Gracie,  ignoring  this  bitter  speech ; 
"  first,  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned 
about  third  parties ;  and,  secondly,  because 
in  the  present  case  you  are  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage. Remember  it  was  contrary  to 
your  father-in-law's  wishes,  or  at  all  events 
his  advice,  that  your  marriage  took  place. 
In  his  ignorance  of  your  feelings,  and  also, 
generally,  of  ^the  matter  in  hand — for  Mr. 
Landon  is  not,  I  should  say,  a  person  of 
much  sentiment — he  will  perhaps  reply  : 
'  This  is  only  what  I  expected,  and  what 
must  be  looked  for  in  all  such  boy-and- 
girl  marriages.  You  have  made  your  own 
bed  and  must  lie  on  it.'  If  I  were  you, 
Ella,  I  would  not  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  saying  anything  disagreeable  of  that 
kind." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Gracie  had 
not  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Mr.  Lan- 
don, senior ;  she  had  not  quite  forgiven  his 
behaviour  towards  her,  upon  that  memor- 
able occasion  in  Wethermill-street.  Ella 
understood  this,  but,  nevertheless,  she  felt 
the  strength  of  her  friend's  argument.  It 
would  be  a  humiliation  to  her,  only  second 
to  that  which  she  had  in  her  mind,  to  seem 
to  confess  that  her  marriage  had  been  a 
failure  to  the  very  man  who  had,  in  a 
manner,  foretold  it. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Gracie,"  said  she  sud- 
denly, "it  is  you  who  shall  write  to  Cecil." 

"  I  ?  I  write  to  your  husband  to  com- 
plain of  his  conduct  to  his  own  wife  !  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  be  serious,  Ella." 

"  I  am  serious  enough,  Heaven  knows, 
Gracie.  I  don't  wish  you  to  complain  of 
him,  however ;  I  want  you  to  write  as  if 
of  your  own  head,  and  not  at  my  sugges- 
tion at  all,  to  tell  him  what  is  the  simple 
truth ;  that  his  continued  absence — and 
especially  the  indefinite  extent  of  it — is 


making  me  very  wretched.  It  will  be  an 
unpleasant  thing  to  do,  dear,  but  how 
much  more  unpleasant  must  it  be  for  me 
— his  wife — to  ask  it  of  you  ?  " 

And  poor  Ella  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Gracie  was  shocked  and  frightened,  as 
well  as  deeply  pained ;  for  this  catastrophe 
was  also  a  revelation.  There  are  some 
tears,  those  from  "  the  depths  of  a  divine 
despair,"  in  which,  the  poet  tells  us,  there 
is  mystery ;  but  there  are  others  which 
disclose  more  than  words  can  tell.  Those 
that  flowed  from  Ella's  eyes  were  of  the 
latter  kind,  and  revealed  to  her  friend  the 
full  extremity  of  her  woe. 

"I  will  do  anything  you  please,"  said 
Gracie  tenderly. 

"  Then  write  to  him,  dear,"  sobbed  Ella; 
"  I  don't  wish  to  see  the  letter ;  tell  him 
what  you  please,  only  let  it  be  something 
that  will  bring  him  back  to  me." 

No  confession  of  her  own  incompetency 
to  effect  that  object  could  have  been  more 
ample  and  exhaustive,  no  cup  more  bitter 
— it  seemed  to  her — could  ever  be  pre- 
sented to  her  lips,  than  that  she  drained  as 
she  spoke  those  words. 

"I  will  write  to-day,  darling,"  was  all 
that  Gracie  replied  to  them,  and  she  did 
write ;  though  never  had  she  penned  a 
letter  more  uncongenial  to  her  mind,  or 
which  cost  her  such  pains  to  compass. 
She  scarcely  knew  how  to  address  the 
husband  of  her  friend,  and  much  less 
what  to  say.  At  last  she  composed  the 
following : 

"  Private  and  confidential. 

"Dear  Mr.  Landon, — I  take  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you  upon  a  subject,  that 
certainly  does  not  lie  within  my  province, 
and  for  venturing  upon  which  you  may 
very  reasonably  blame  me  ;  nevertheless, 
since  I  do  it  out  of  affection  for  your  wife, 
I  have  good  hope  of  your  forgiveness. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  with  her,  but  more 
especially  during  these  last  weeks,  she  has 
been  very  unhappy.  I  could  not  help 
observing  it,  and  I  cannot  now  refrain 
from  informing  you  of  the  fact.  It  ia 
mainly  owing,  there  is  no  doubt,  to  your 
long  absence,  and  to  the  indefinite  terms 
in  which  you  speak  of  your  return.  Of 
course  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own 
affairs,  and  of  the  claims  that  business  may 
have  upon  you,  but  if  they  be  not  very 
urgent,  I  think  they  should  be  post- 
poned— or  settled  as  soon  as  possible — 
for  your  wife's  sake.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  with   her ;  but   I  feel   that  I   am, 
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in  her  eyes,  a  wretched  substitute  indeed 
for  yourself. 

"  Again  apologising  to  you  for  what  I 
fear  you  will  think  an  unjustifiable  inter- 
ference,— I  am  yours  very  truly, 

"  Gracie  Rat." 

Gracie  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
this  piece  of  composition,  but  it  was  to 
her  mind  the  best  out  of  many  efforts,  and 
in  order  that  no  servants'  gossip  might  be 
aroused  by  the  circumstance  of  her  writing 
to  their  master,  she  posted  it  with  her  own 
hand. 

"  The  invention  of  letters,"  as  the  his- 
torians term  it,  is  upon  the  whole  no  doubt 
beneficial  to  the  human  race;  but  it  has 
brought  with  it  many  evils.  In  old  times, 
for  example,  that  hateful  form  of  selfish- 
ness— the  not  answering  one's  correspon- 
dent— could  not  have  been  exhibited.  It 
is  quite  an  extraordinary  and  morbid 
growth ;  for  no  man  would  dare  to  be  so 
brutal  as  not  to  answer  if  one  spoke  to 
him ;  and  yet,  when  the  question  is  really 
important  enough  to  be  put  in  black  and 
white,  he  does  not  reply.  And  again,  even 
worse — in  its  effect  at  least — than  the  not 
writing  a  letter  which  we  ought  to  write,  is 
the  writing  a  letter  which  we  ought  not  to 
write.  What  agonies  have  men  and  women 
— especially  women — endured,  after  letting 
a  letter  slip  through  their  fingers  into  the 
post-office,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept 
outside  it  and  torn  up  !  How  often,  if  they 
had  waited  but  twenty-four  hours  longer, 
would  they  have  "thought  better  of  it," 
or  would  the  necessity — as  they  foolishly 
imagined  it  to  be — for  their  sending  it, 
have  been  shown  not  to  exist  ?  A  spoken 
word  may  be  recalled,  but  the  manet  of 
the  litera  scripta  is  irrevocable.  Sometimes 
a  telegram  is  sent  after  the  fatal  missive : 
"  Tear  up  my  communication  of  this  day, 
I  beseech  you,  without  reading  it."  But 
human  nature  is  weak,  and  one  can 
never  be  sure  that  the  wish  has  been 
complied  with.  In  the  case  of  Gracie's 
note  one  would  have  thought  there  could 
have  been  no  harm  done,  yet,  directly  she 
had  posted  it,  she  was  sorry  that  it  had 
gone,  not  on  her  own  account,  of  course, 
but  on  Ella's.  And  Ella,  though  she  de- 
clined to  be  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
was  sorry  also.  If  her  friend  had  written  : 
"  I  send  this  without  your  wife's  know- 
ledge," she  would  have  been  better  satis- 
fied, but  Gracie's  sense  of  right  had  not 
permitted  her — she  knew — to  make  that 
statement,  and  now  Cecil  would  be  sure 
to  lay  it  to  her  own  instigation.     These 


misgivings  became  bitter  regrets  when  a 
note  arrived  from  Cecil,  the  next  morning, 
to  announce  his  return  on  that  very  day : 

"  Dear  Ella, — You  will  see  me  to- 
morrow before  dinner  time.  In  great 
haste. — Yours  affectionately, 

"  Cecil  Landon." 

His  words  were  brief  indeed,  and  by  no 
means  so  loving  as  they  might  have  been  ; 
but  he  was  coming  home.  Both  the 
women  felt  that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made. 

"Will  he  have  got  my  letter  before 
he  leaves  Well  borough  ?  "  asked  Gracie 
anxiously. 

"  I  am  afraid  so,  dear ;  it  is  very  un- 
fortunate; though,  after  all,  it  will  only 
tell  him  the  truth." 

"But  the  truth  is  sometimes  so  unpalat- 
able. Don't  you  think,  Ella,  it  will  be 
better  that  I  should  be  away  somewhere — 
out  of  the  house,  I  mean — when  your 
husband  arrives  ?  I  can  scarcely  go  back 
home,  without  notice,  I  fear;  else  I  do 
think  that  would  be  the  best  plan." 

"It  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  Gracie.  It 
is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  that  you  are 
here." 

It  was  indeed.  To  say  truth,  it  was  on 
the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  ask  Gracie  to  be 
with  her  in  the  drawing-room  when  her 
husband  arrived.  She  was  a  prey  to  cruel 
presentiments.  Her  only  ground  for  solace 
was  that  he  was  coming  of  his  own  free- 
will, or  at  least  at  her  request,  and  not  in 
consequence  of  her  friend's  intercession. 
By  the  help  of  Bradshaw  they  found  out 
the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  Gracie  set  out 
for  a  walk  as  the  hour  drew  nigh.  Then  Ella 
waited  by  herself  in  the  drawing-room, 
consumed  with  anxiety,  apprehension,  dis- 
satisfaction— as  she  had  never  thought  to 
have  waited  for  her  Cecil.  From  behind 
the  window-curtain  she  saw  his  hansom 
drive  up  to  the  door,  and  noticed  the 
glance  he  cast  up  at  the  upper  floor.  To 
her  fevered  fancy  it  was  not  a  glance  of 
loving  expectation.  It  was  the  look 
rather  of  the  truant  schoolboy,  uncertain 
or  apprehensive  of  the  character  of  his 
reception.  Should  she  run  down  and 
reassure  him  with  a  loving  welcome,  as 
she  had  been  wont  to  do  on  similar  oc- 
casions ?  No  ;  there  would  be  the  servant 
in  the  hall,  and  servants'  eyes  are  keen  to 
mark  the  least  thing  amiss  between  their 
master  and  mistress.  She  would  wait 
where  she  was.  He  was — or  seemed  to 
her  to  be — a  long  time  below,  giving  orders 
or   asking   questions,  which  was  not   his 
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wont,  and  then  his  step  came  up  the  stairs, 
not  three  at  a  time,  nor  even  two,  as  she 
had  known  it,  but  with  a  slow  deliberate 
foot-fall,  such  as  might  have  belonged  to 
his  father. 

"  Well,  Ella,  how  are  you  ?  How  is 
Gracie  ?  " 

She  had  run  towards  him  as  he  entered, 
and  he  had  kissed  her  cheek ;  but  his 
arms  had  not  encircled  her.  He  had  a 
book  and  some  newspapers  in  his  hand, 
which  might  seem  his  excuse  for  that 
omission,  but  she  felt  at  once  that  this 
cold  greeting  was  designed. 

"  You  have  been  ab3ent  from  me  a  long 
time,  Cecil,"  said  she  piteously,  "  and  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  glad  to  see  me  even 
now." 

"I  am  very  glad,  my  dear;  but  I  am 
also  very  hungry  and  very  tired.  The 
train  was  behind  time,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  up  for  it  by  cutting  short  its 
stoppages  for  refreshment." 

How  haggard  and  worn  he  looked ;  and 
what  a  strange  embarrassment  there  was 
in  his  tone  and  manner !  A  sudden  hope 
illumined  her — a  hope  based  upon  strange 
ground  indeed,  that  perhaps  illness  had 
been  the  cause  both  of  his  absence  and  his 
reticence. 

"You  have  not  been  ill,  my  darling, 
have  you  ?  " 

"  111 !  not  I,"  he  answered  with  an 
unjoyous  laugh.  "What  should  make 
you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  That  terrible  accident,  Cecil.  I  feared 
that  perhaps  you  had  been  more  hurt  than 
you  liked  to  tell  me." 

His  brow  darkened  visibly. 

"  Oh,  the  railway  accident!  I  had  almost 
forgotten  that.  I  only  got  a  little  shaking. 
Where  is  your  friend  Gracie  ?  " 

"  She  is  out,  thinking  that  you  would 
like  to  be  alone  with  me,  at  our  first 
meeting  after  so  many  weeks ;  but  perhaps 
she  is  mistaken." 

He  ignored  the  bitterness  of  the  speech, 
but  not  the  speech  itself. 

"I  am  sorry  she  should  have  been 
driven  out  on  my  account,"  said  he  in- 
differently. 

"Oh  Cecil,  what  is  it?"  cried  Ella, 
passionately,  all  the  barriers  of  her  pride 
broken  down  by  a  great  and  sudden  fear. 
"  You  are  playing  a  part  with  me ;  I  am 
sure  you  are.  You  are  trying  to  steel 
your  heart  against  me,  Heaven  only  knows 
why." 

Cecil's  face  grew  very  troubled,  though 
it  did  not  darken  as  before.     He  dropped 


the  papers  from  his  hand,  and  looked  at 
her  in  a  strange,  pitiful  way.  , 

"  Playing  a  part  ?  "  hB  murmured ;  "  why 
should  I  play  a  part  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  ask,"  she  said.  "  I  do 
not  know  what  is  in  your  mind  ;  but  you 
cannot  hide  from  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing. Let  your  own  conscience  tell  you 
whether  it  should  be  there  or  not.  Do 
you  think  that  you  can  deceive  me — me, 
your  wife ?  " 

He  shuddered,  and  his  pale  face  grew 
paler  and  more  drawn. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Cecil,  that  you  regret  I 
am  your  wife  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,"  returned  he, 
hoarsely.  "What  makes  you  ask  such 
things  ?  I  am  come  home — only  for  a 
short  time :  I  will  tell  you  about  that 
afterwards  ;  but,  at  all  events,  after  a 
long  absence,  and  you  receive  me  with 
reproaches." 

"No,  Cecil;  the  reproaches  came  from 
your  own  heart.  I  did  not  mean  even 
to  be  cold.  I  do  not  feel  cold  towards 
you.  Oh  no  !  no !  But  something  has 
come  between  us,  Cecil.     What  is  it  ?  " 

He  did  not  speak  though  his  lips  trembled 
a  little.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  carpet. 

"  Is  it  that  you  still  feel  bitter  against 
me  for  my  deception  at  our  marriage,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  had  hoped  that  that  was  over. 
Not  that  I  deserved  to  escape  so  easily,  but 
because  I  thought  you  loved  me  so,  and 
because  to  Love  forgiveness  is  so  easy.  Have 
you  had  trouble  about  it,  dearest,  from  that 
man,  Whymper,  or  anybody  ?  " 

"There  has  been  trouble  of  course," 
answered  Cecil.  "  People  have  written 
to  me  about  it ;  this  Whymper-Hobson's 
friends,  I  mean." 

"  Lady  Elizabeth,  I  suppose ;  she  called 
here." 

"  Well,  she  and  others  have  written.  I 
told  them  if  the  sneak  wanted  satisfaction 
he  should  have  enough  of  it.  It  is  not 
that,  of  course." 

"I  am  sure  of  that,  Cecil."  Even  in  that 
hour  of  doubt,  nay,  almost  of  despair,  as  to 
her  husband's  love,  she  could  feel  a  gleam 
of  pride  in  the  consciousness  of  his  courage. 

"  It  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  business 
altogether." 

"  Of  course.,  it  has;  but  it  need  not  em- 
bitter our  lives  ;  nor  does  it,  Cecil.  What 
is  doing  that  is  something  else.  Good 
heavens,  what  have  I  done,  that  you 
should  treat  me  thus  ?  " 

"  You  have  done  nothing,  Ella  ;  at  least 
nothing  more  than  what  we  know  about ; 
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and  I  think  the  less  said  npon  that  subject 
the  sooner  mended.  It  is  almost  dinner- 
time, and  I  must  go  and  dress." 

He  turned  and  went  upstairs  into  his 
dressing-room,  where  she  heard  him  lock 
the  door  behind  him.  He  need  not  have 
done  that,  for  though  it  had  been  her 
loving  wont  on  such  occasions  to  unpack 
his  portmanteau  with  her  own  hands,  and 
see  that  everything  was  ready  for  him 
with  her  own  eyes,  she  would  not  have 
ventured  to  do  so  now.  Even  had  that 
material  obstacle  of  the  locked  door  not 
been  interposed,  she  would  have  felt  shut 
out  from  him  enough. 

She  sank  down  in  the  chair  by  which 
he  had  stood,  so  cold  and  strange  through- 
out their  interview,  and  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands,  recalled  it  word  for  word,  and 
tone  for  tone.  There  had  been  a  moment 
— she  felt  sure  of  this — when  he  had  all 
but  given  way  to  her  appeal,  and  thrown 
his  arms  around  her ;  but  that  moment 
seemed  now  gone  for  ever ;  the  rest  of  the 
time  he  had  been  acting  a  part  very  un- 
suited  to  his  character ;  angry  he  might 
have  been,  but  not  indifferent,  and  in- 
difference was  what  he  had  throughout 
affected.  Some  husbands  are  not  demon- 
strative, and  behave  to  their  wives  much  as 
they  do  to  other  people ;  but  that  was  not 
Cecil's  way.  A  horrible  idea  struck  her, 
that  he  might  have  desired  an  excuse  for 
more  ill-conduct ;  for  absentinghimself  from 
her  still  more,  for  example ;  and  indeed  he 
had  hinted  of  such  an  intention.  Upon 
one  thing  she  was  resolved,  that  she  would 
give  him  no  such  pretext ;  but  beyond 
that  she  knew  not  what  to  do.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  an  explanation  had  for  the 
present  passed  away,  and  indeed  he  had 
as  good  as  refused  to  give  her  any.  She 
felt  well  convinced  that  he  would  not  come 
downstairs,  or  see  her,  until  dinner-time, 
when  Gracie  would  be  with  them.  Indeed, 
a  knock  at  the  front  door  at  that  moment 
announced  her  friend's  return.  She  felt 
that  she  could  not  see  her — that  she  must 
be  alone  with  her  wretchedness  since  her 
husband  left  her  so — and  hurried  up  to  her 
own  room.  She  paused  at  his  door,  as  she 
passed  by  it,  but  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard ;  he,  too,  was  doubtless  thinking  of 
their  late  interview,  and  making  plans  for 
his  future  behaviour — to  what  end  ?  He  at 
least  knew  what  he  had  in  view,  but  as  for 
her — Heaven  help  her — she  knew  nothing. 

Had  not  her  maid  come  up  as  usual  to 
help  her  to  dress,  she  would  have  forgotten 
to  do  so ;  for  her  mind  was  dazed,  and  she 


felt  incapable  of  the  least  exertion.  When 
her  toilette  was  completed,  and  the  maid 
dismissed,  she  waited  for  her  husband  to 
go  downstairs ;  she  heard  his  door  un- 
locked, and  then  his  step  outside  it ; 
would  he  come  in  and  see  her  ?  No,  he 
ran  quickly  down  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Gracie  had  already  made  her  ap- 
pearance, for  she  heard  their  voices 
beneath  her.  Then  she  went  down  herself 
and  joined  them. 

There  are  many  occasions  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  make  conversation ;  between 
two  foreigners,  for  example,  who  do  not 
understand  one  another's  language,  and 
to  whom  you  have  to  interpret;  and 
still  worse  (as  once  happened  within  my 
experience),  between  two  foreigners  of  the 
same  nation,  one  of  whom  is  debarred 
from  using  his  native  tongue,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  a  Pole  by  adop- 
tion, and  a  spy  by  trade.  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  embarrassing  position  in  which 
"articulately-speaking  man"  can  be  placed 
is  when  he  is  one  of  a  party  of  three, 
whereof  the  other  two  are  a  married 
couple,  who  are  not  on  speaking  terms 
with  one  another.  It  was  Gracie's  fate 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  play  this 
unenviable  part.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  if  her  host  and  hostess  were  not  "at 
daggers  drawn,"  there  was  but  an  armed 
peace  between  them.  Their  characters 
did  not  admit  of  "  nagging,"  or  of  talking 
at  one  another;  it  was  not  possible  for 
them  to  descend  to  that  lowest  depth  of 
domestic  discord,  which  consists  in  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  third  party  their 
ally  against  one  another.  But  both  Cecil 
and  Ella  talked  independently,  and  would 
pursue  no  common  topic.  Ella,  indeed, 
scarcely  talked  at  all.  The  stage  of  con- 
ciliation was  well-nigh  passed  with  her, 
and  the  presence  of  Gracie  aggravated  her 
sense  of  wrong.  Slights  and  insults  have 
thrice  the  venom  in  them  when  inflicted 
before  a  witness,  and  the  coldness  of  a 
husband,  that  can  be  borne  in  private 
without  a  shudder,  sinks  to  freezing-point 
when  displayed  in  public.  Cecil's  talk 
was  studiously  indifferent,  yet  he  could 
hardly  avoid  some  reference  to  the  causes 
of  his  long  absence  from  home.  "  I  never 
knew  what  work  was,  my  dear  Miss  Ray, 
I  do  assure  you,  till  I  went  down  to  Well- 
borough.  Country  folks  take  twice  as 
long  to  take  in  an  idea — even  a  business 
idea — as  we  do  in  town." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Landon,"  said  Gracie, 
laughing. 
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On  ordinary  occasions  Ella  would  have 
certainly  struck  gaily  in  on  behalf  of  her 
friend,  but  she  maintained  an  icy  silence. 

"Oh,  I  don't  call  Woolwich  the  country," 
said  Cecil.  "Everybody  within  the  Postal 
District  partakes  of  the  civilisation  of 
Cockaigne.  But  at  Wellborough  dulness 
reigns.  The  simplest  order  remains  un- 
executed for  a  week.  If  I  had  had  to  do 
with  London  folks,  I  should  have  broken 
the  neck  of  what  I  have  to  do  by  this 
time,  but,  as  it  is,  I  shall  have  to  go  back 
again  almost  immediately.  Indeed,  I 
should  not  have  returned  to-day,  if  it  had 
not  been  absolutely  necessary  to  see  my 
father." 

Gracie,  of  course,  understood  that  this 
was  Cecil's  method  of  breaking  the  fact 
to  his  wife  that  he  was  going  away  from 
home  again. 

But  Ella  said  nothing,  only  went  on 
pretending  to  eat,  but  in  reality,  poor  soul, 
eating  next  to  nothing.  Cecil,  too,  on  his 
part,  "  marked  time  "  with  his  knife  and 
fork,  rather  than  made  progress  with  his 
meal. 

"The  fact  is,"  continued  he,  looking 
down  upon  his  plate,  "  if  the  governor 
insists  upon  my  doing  the  work  of  the 
late  manager,  I  shall  have  more  or  less  to 
live  at  Wellborough,  and  that  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  prospect." 

"  Not  in  the  winter,  perhaps,  Mr.Landon, 
but  in  weather  like  this,  and  especially  as 
the  summer  comes  on,  I  should  think  that 
Ella  and  you  would  prefer  the  country 
to  London."  This  well-meant  attempt  of 
Gracie's  to  bring  her  friend  into  the  con- 
versation was  a  total  failure.  When  Ella 
spoke,  it  was  upon  a  wholly  different 
matter.. 

"You  heard  from  home  by  the  after- 
noon's post,  did  you  not,  Gracie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  few  lines  from  my  father." 

"And  how  is  the  commissary?"  inquired 
Cecil. 

"Oh,  quite  well;  but  he  speaks  of  Colonel 
Juxon  having  had  a  twinge  of  gout." 

This  allusion  to  the  colonel  was  unfor- 
tunate. It  was  from  his  house  that  her 
host  and  hostess  had  been  married ;  and 
it  was  he  who  had  played  into  Ella's  hands, 
with  respect  to  the  retention  of  her  false 
name. 

"  Has  anything  been  seen  of  Darall  by 
the  Woolwich  folks  ?  "  inquired  Cecil ; 
rather  a  trying  question  for  poor  Gracie, 


though  she  felt  that  even  it  was  better 
than  the  intolerable  silence  that  had  suc- 
ceeded her  last  remark. 

"  My  father  does  not  say  so,"  said  Gracie, 
blushing  :  "  but,  of  course,  he  does  not  go 
much  about,  scarcely  anywhere,  indeed, 
except  to  " — she  was  just  going  to  say 
"the  colonel's,"  but  stopped  herself  in 
time,  and  substituted  —  "to  the  com- 
mandant's." 

"That  must  be  a  little  dull  for  him  I 
should  think,"  said  Cecil,  "if  the  hospi- 
talities there  are  confined,  as  they  used  to 
be,  to  '  a  little  music,'  and  sherry  and  sand- 
wiches. I  can't  think  how  people  can  ask 
their  fellow-creatures  to  such  entertain- 
ments. For  my  part,  I  hate  moving  after 
dinner,  and  that  reminds  me  that  I  must 
see  the  governor  to-night.  We  shall  have 
a  great  deal  to  talk  over,  and  I  may  be 
very  late,  so  I  think  it  will  be  better,  Ella, 
to  have  the  bed  in  my  dressing-room  made 
up,  that  I  may  not  disturb  you." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Ella. 

"But  why  don't  you  go  at  once,  Mr. 
Landon,"  said  Gracie,  "now  that  we  have 
finished  dinner  ?  We  will  excuse  you  coming 
up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  then  you 
needn't  be  so  unconscionably  late.  Ella  and 
I  are  not  such  very  early  birds — that  is 
as  respects  going  to  roost — I  do  assure 
you." 

"  I  am  very  tired  to-night,"  said  Ella, 
coldly,  "  and  shall  not  sit  up." 

It  was  plain  to  her  that  her  husband's 
proposition  was  made  to  avoid  any  further 
opportunity  for  explanation  between  them. 
Her  feelings  towards  him  were  growing 
very  bitter,  and  she  was  no  longer  solicitous 
to  conceal  them. 

"  I  think  I  will  take  your  advice,  Miss 
Ray,"  said  Cecil,  "  if  you  won't  think  it 
rude  of  me  to  run  away ;  and  so  I  shall 
wish  you  ladies  good-night  at  once."  He 
did  not  even  shake  hands  with  Gracie, 
since  that  would  have  involved  some  leave- 
taking  of  Ella,  but  simply  nodded  good- 
naturedly,  and  left  the  room.  He  had  been 
always  wont  to  light  his  cigar  in  his  wife's 
presence,  but  on  this  occasion  he  ordered 
the  servant  to  bring  a  light  into  the  hall, 
for  we  are  never  so  much  on  our  good 
behaviour  as  when  we  are  conscious  of 
behaving  very  ill. 

The  front  door  closed  behind  him  with 
a  gloomy  jar,  that  sounded  to  Ella's  ears 
like  the  knell  of  all  the  happiness  of  home. 
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THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLE  DAT. 
CHAPTER   XIX.      CONTEMPT. 

Mr.  Leve  ridge  had  been  absent  from 
England.  He  had  been  visiting  Italy, 
chiefly,  a3  he  avowed,  to  study  the  car- 
nations of  Titian. 

He  received  me  cordially.  I  explained 
to  him  the  position  of  my  father. 

"And  Doris  advised  your  coming  to 
me  ?  Good  little  girl !  That  was  like 
Doris  ;  it  was  worthy  of  her.  It  was  like 
Phillis,  too.  She  would  have  sent  to  me, 
I  daresay,  under  like  circumstances,  know- 
ing how  glad  I  should  be  to  serve  her — 
and  your  father,  too,  of  course ;  I  mustn't 
forget  him.  Poor  man  !  In  The  Bench, 
you  say  ?  Well,  then,  we  must  get  him 
out.  That's  the  first  and  the  best,  and 
indeed  the  only  thing  to  do." 

But  already  it  had  been  made  clear  to 
me,  that  my  father's  release  was  not  easily 
to  be  accomplished.  Of  late  he  had  ceased 
to  speak  of  it  as  at  all  likely  to  occur — 
almost,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  he  no  longer 
prized  his  liberty  ;  that  he  was  completely 
reconciled  to  his  life  as  a  prisoner. 

I  had  sought  comfort  and  counsel  of 
Lucius  Grrisdale.  He  shook  his  head.  He 
was  not  communicative  on  the  subject. 
Being  pressed,  he  admitted  that  there 
were  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  My 
father,  he  said,  was  not  a  common  man, 
and  his  case  was  not  a  common  case.  "We 
must  hope  for  the  best ;  but  it  would  not 
do  to  be  too  sanguine.  And  he  bade  me 
bear  in  mind  that  my  father  was  now  quite 
at  his  ease  in  The  Bench ;  was  well  cared 
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for ;  really  lacked  for  nothing.  To  a  man 
of  studious  and  sedentary  habits,  what, 
after  all,  was  The  Bench  ?  where  were 
its  hardships  ?  The  student  and  the  pri- 
soner had  much  in  common.  Had  my 
father  been  a  man  of  action,  leading  an 
out-of-door  life,  longing  ever  for  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  the  open  air,  the  case  would 
have  been  different.  Bat  as  it  was,  per- 
haps we  had  better  accustom  ourselves  to 
the  notion  of  his  continuing  in  confine- 
ment for  some  time  to  come. 

Uncle  Junius  quite  accepted  this  view 
of  the  situation ;  and,  by  way  of  confirm- 
ing his  brother's  statement  of  the  case, 
cited  the  many  instances  he  had  known  of 
prolonged  captivity.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  derived,  as  I  believe,  from  dra- 
matic exhibitions  at  Sadler's  Wells  and 
similar  establishments.  Uncle  Junius  was 
apt,  at  times,  to  confuse  his  genuine  ex- 
periences of  life  with  certain  artificial 
events  and  catastrophes,  which  he  had 
studied  from  his  seat  as  a  musician  in  the 
orchestra.  He  was  never  quite  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Fleet  from  the  Tower,  the 
Bench  from  the  Bastille.  And  prisoners 
for  debt  were,  in  his  eyes,  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  other  more  romantic  | 
captives  of  the  Chillon  or  Ugolino  type. 

Nick  was  true  to  his  original  plan.  He 
still  held  that  my  father's  better  course 
would  be  to  take  example  by  Jack  Shep- 
pard,  and  break  from  The  Bench  as  that 
criminal  had  broken  from  Newgate.  At 
the  same  time,  he  admitted  that  my  father's 
age  and  habits  rather  disqualified  him  for 
feats  of  daring,  and  agility,  and  physical 
force. 

"  I  wish  we  had  money  enough  to  pay 
all  that's  demanded  of  him  and  to  set  him 
free,"  I  said. 
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"It's  no  use  wishing,"  Nick  observed. 
"  We  haven't  got  the  money,  that's  clear." 

"  Can  we  earn  it  in  some  way  ?  " 

"In  what  way  ?  How  are  we  to  earn  it  ?  " 

But  I  really  could  not  tell  him  how. 

"  Can't  we  borrow  it  ?  " 

"  Who'll  lend  it  ?  " 

"  Someone  might." 

"  Who  ?  " 

Mr.  Leveridge  was  the  only  person  I 
could  think  of.  The  Grisdales,  I  knew, 
were  as  poor  as  ourselves,  or  very  nearly 
so.  Bat  Mr.  Leveridge  was  understood 
to  be  rich.  What  if  Nick  and  I  offered  to 
charge  our  future  earnings  ?  For  by-and- 
by,  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  our  lives, 
we  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  earn- 
ing money  somehow  or  other.  What  if  we 
granted  him  a  mortgage  on  our  prospects, 
vague  as  they  were,  provided  he  advanced 
the  means  of  obtaining  my  father's  release 
from  prison  ? 

Nick  scarcely  approved  the  project.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  people  didn't  part  with 
their  money  on  such  indistinct  terms.  At 
the  same  time,  I  was  quite  at  liberty  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Leveridge  on  the  subject  if  I 
thought  proper.  And  Nick  promised  that 
he  would  work  his  fingers  to  the  bone,  if 
that  would  be  of  any  use  in  the  way  of 
helping  my  father  to  regain  his  liberty,  or  of 
repaying  Mr.  Leveridge  for  his  assistance. 

With  some  blushing,  and  stammering, 
and  confusion,  I  stated  the  case  to  Mr. 
Leveridge. 

"  Tou're  good  boys,"  he  said,  nodding 
his  head  kindly.  "  You're  nice  boys.  If 
I  had  chanced  to  have  sons,  I  should  have 
liked  them,  to  be  exactly  such  boys  as  you. 
Just  as  if  I  could  have  had  a  daughter,  I 
would  have  wished  her  like  Doris;  and 
she  would  have  been  like  Doris,  and  like 
her  mother,  Phillis.  You  don't  under- 
stand me,  but  I  understand  myself,  and 
that's  something.  But  about  this  business 
of  your  father's  ?  It's  very  grievous.  I'd 
help  him  if  I  could.  I've  helped  him 
before,  and  I'd  help  him  again  and  again, 
and  yet  again.  It  does  me  good  to  help 
him — that's  the  fact.  I  chuckle  over  help- 
ing him,  and  enjoy  it.  It's  no  credit  to 
me,  I  know  that.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it's 
rather  discreditable  to  me,  if  all  the  truth 
were  told  about  it.  But  I  like  to  help 
Phillis's  husband — your  mother's  husband 
— and  that's  the  fact.  It's  a  comfort  to 
me  to  know  that  I'm  able  to  do  it,  and 
that  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that 
I'm  looked  to  to  do  it.  So  in  this  present 
instance,  though  I'm  not  a  rich  man,  and 


don't  pretend  to  be  particularly  benevolent, 
or  beneficent,  or  anything  of  that  sort, — 
but  if  I  could  have  helped  your  father  by 
putting  down  five  hundred  pounds — aye, 
I'll  go  beyond  that ;  I'll  say  a  thousand — 
a  cool  thousand" — he  seemed  to  think  this 
a  far  more  admirable  sum  than  a  warm 
thousand — "  I'd  have  done  it ;  I  would. 
And  no  mistake  at  all  about  it." 

"  Then  can't  we  pay  the  money,  sir,  and 
let  him  out  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  money  won't  get  him 
out ;  at  least,  that's  as  I  understand  the 
matter." 

"  Then  what  will  get  him  out  ?  "  I  de- 
manded desperately. 

"  Money  will  do  many  things — almost 
everything,  in  fact.  But  it's  very  little 
use  in  this  case.  I  don't  like  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  money ;  for  I  know  the 
value  of  it,  and  I  know  how  very  bad  it  is 
to  be  without  it.  But,  to  be  plain,  money's 
rubbish  in  this  matter  of  your  father's. 
You  don't  know  what  he's  been  put  into 
prison  for  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  ;  only  don't 
ask  me  to  explain  what  it  means,  for  I 
can't.     He  is  in  prison  for  Contempt." 

"Contempt?" 

"  Contempt  of  court ;  that's  what  they 
call  it.  And  Heaven  knows  what  they 
mean.  They  don't  know  themselves;  you 
may  take  that  for  granted.  He's  what 
they  describe  as  a  Chancery  prisoner." 

"  Then  must  he  stay  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  ?  " 

"  That's  a  question  hard  to  answer.  I 
can't  answer  it.  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
what  the  right  answer  to  it  may  be.  They 
tell  me  " — I  understood  that  he  had  con- 
sulted legal  authority  upon  the  subject — 
"  they  tell  me  that  he  must  stay  where  he 
is  until  he  has  purged  himself  of  his  con- 
tempt ;  that  was  the  expression — '  purged 
himself  of  his  contempt.'  " 

"  Does  that  mean,"  Nick  asked  with  a 
puzzled  look,  "  that  he  must  say  he's  sorry 
for  having  been  rude  ?  " 

"  It  means,  my  lad,  for  one  thing,  that  he 
must  pay  costs — that's  about  it — and  that, 
I  take  it,  is  about  the  meaning  of  a  good 
many  legal  proceedings.  There's  a  bill  filed 
against  him ;  why,  he  doesn't  know  ;  what 
about,  he  can't  understand.  But  he's  re- 
quired to  answer  it  all  the  same ;  which 
seems  hard ;  but  it's  the  law,  and  the 
gospel  according  to  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  So  says  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament,    which  is  sometimes  a  good 
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deal  like  the  foolishness  of  other  people. 
He  ought,  it  seems,  to  have  demurred, 
pleaded,  or  auswered.  He  did  not  know 
which  was  which,  nor  how  to  do  any  one 
of  them.  So  he  simply  sat  down,  waiting 
to  see  what  would  happen  next.  That  was 
easy  and  natural,  but  it  wasn't  correct. 
Chancery  doesn't  approve  of  people  doing 
nothing ;  it's  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
Chancery.  Because,  if  people  didn't  do 
anything,  mischief  wouldn't  ensue,  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  would  1)3  no- 
where ;  would  be  left  high  and  dry,  out 
of  harm's  way.  So,  in  a  thoroughly  con- 
stitutional way,  they  lock  him  up  for  not 
doing  anything.  And  as  he  doesn't  know 
what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  it,  there  he 
remains ;  and  being  a  pleasant,  easy-going, 
sweet-tempered  gentleman — not  at  all  of 
a  practical  turn  of  mind,  or  given  to  acti- 
vity or  industry  of  a  useful  sort — being,  in 
fact,  your  father,  you  know  " — Mr.  Leve- 
ridge  seemed  suddenly  conscious  of  our 
relationship  to  the  subject  of  his  remarks 
— "and  a  very  superior  man,  indeed — for 
about  that  there's  no  question — there  they 
will  probably  keep  him  until  all's  blue, 
the  end  of  things  in  general  arrives,  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  rises  for  the  longest 
vacation  it  has  ever  yet  enjoyed." 

This  was  not  hopeful  news.  Nor  was  it 
very  explicit.  But  it  comprised  the  most 
complete  information  I  was  ever  to  receive 
concerning  my  father's  imprisonment. 
How  he  had  made  himself  liable  to  the 
action  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  so  as  to 
incur  the  penalty  now  exacted  from  him,  I 
did  not  learn  much  more  clearly  than  this. 

Necessarily  our  hopes  of  his  speedy 
release  diminished  seriously. 

I  addressed  myself  to  Mr.  Grisdale  on 
the  subject. 

"  You  have  known  many  Chancery 
prisoners  ?  " 

"  Very  many.  Formerly  they  were 
always — or  almost  always — lodged  in  The 
Fleet.  Now  they  are  sent  to  The  Bench. 
Poor  devils  !  I  mean,  unfortunate  victims 
of  the  infamous  tyranny  of  our  modern 
Star  Chamber." 

"My  father  is  a  Chancery  prisoner." 

"Yes,  poor  man!  " 

"Do  they  ever  get  out  —  Chancery 
prisoners  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  that  they  never 
get  out." 

"  But  of  those  you  have  known.  Some 
of  them  have  obtained  their  release  ?  " 

"  No  doubt.     They  died  in  prison." 

He  was,  I  could  see,  deeply  sorry  and 


puned  the  moment  after  he  had  said  this. 
His  face  wore  a  most  anxious  look. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,  of  course.  I  wa3 
speaking  only  in  a  general  way.  I  should  not 
have  so  spoken.  Your  father  will  be  free — 
in  good  time — there  isn't  a  doubt  of  it.'' 

CHAPTER-   XX.      RELEASE. 

We  had  our  troubles,  certainly.  But 
others  were  not  spired.  It  was  a  time  of 
great  depression,  anxiety,  dread.  There 
was  political  difficulty;  there  was  pecuniary 
distress.  Bad  harvest  had  followed  bad  har- 
vest ;  provisions  were  dear  and  money  was 
scarce  ;  bankruptcy  had  fallen  like  a  blight 
upon  the  City ;  the  money-market  was  con- 
vulsed; the  Bank  of  England  was  seized  with 
ague-like  tremblings  and  shiverings.  Men 
were  sore,  and  suspicious,  and  aggressive ; 
they  were  distrustful  of  each  other,  splenetic, 
angry.  They  complained  that  they  were 
badly  governed ;  that  there  was  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Britain  ;  that  things 
had  gravely  degenerated ;  that  nothing 
was  as  it  used  to  be ;  that  they  were  draw- 
ing nearer  and  more  near  to  ruin. 

And  now  a  worse  thing  was  to  happen. 
It  was  spoken  of  with  bated  breath.  Fear 
sat  on  all  men's  hearts  because  of  it. 
There  was  great  disinclination  to  mention 
it  by  name  distinctly  and  directly,  as 
though  the  utterance  of  the  word  would 
act  as  a  spell  involving  terrible  conse- 
quences, and  would  hasten  the  occurrence 
of  most  dreaded  events. 

It  was  coming.  All  were  agreed  upon 
that  head.  The  advance  might  be  slow, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  sure.  There  might 
be  loitering  upon  the  journey,  but  still  the 
end  would  certainly  be  attained  at  last. 
It  might  be  this  year,  it  might  be  next, 
no  one  could  be  positive  about  it,  except 
as  to  the  fact  of  its  approach. 

It  came  from  the  East.  It  had 
travelled  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  then  spread  itself  over  Arabia 
and  Syria.  It  menaced  Europe,  like  a 
tiger  pausing  to  crouch  before  springing 
upon  its  prey ;  but  as  yet  it  had  deferred 
its  attack.  Men  waited,  hoping,  praying 
that  it  might  depart,  retracing  its  steps 
and  leaving  them  unscathed.  It  did  not 
spring.  It  crept  insidiously  on.  There  were 
whispers  of  its  presence  at  Tifiis,  Orenburg, 
Astrakan.  It  had  entered  Russian  territory. 
There  it  remained  motionless  for  a  time ; 
or  wandered  unnoticed  round  and  round 
the  centre  of  some  barren  waste,  desperately 
looking  for  a  way  out.  It  made  no  sign 
even  for  years.     Then  suddenly  a  scream 
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of  terror  announced  the  recommencement 
of  its  march.  It  was  passing  through 
Southern  Russia.  It  was  at  Moscow,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  at  Warsaw.  Would  it 
halt  there  ?  Not  for  long.  It  had  entered 
Dantzic,  Berlin,  Hamburg.  It  was  in 
Paris.  It  was  in  London.  It  had  really 
come  at  last.  The  dreaded  presence  had 
made  itself  terribly  felt  at  Rotherhithe, 
Wapping,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks, 
Whitechapel. 

Men  were  content  to  hope  and  pray  now 
more  moderately  than  of  yore  that  it  would 
remain  in  the  East-end  of  the  town,  that  it 
would  not  come  to  the  West. 

Lucius  Grisdale,  with  a  white  face  and  a 
damp  forehead,  hurried  to  us  one  day  to 
tell  us,  in  an  excited  tone,  that  we  were 
not  to  go  to  The  Bench — not  to  think  of 
,going  there  on  any  account — not  for  the 
present,  at  any  rate. 

When  might  we  go  ?  He  could  not  say. 
Soon  ?  He  hoped  so.  He  could  not  be 
certain. 

What  had  happened  ?  He  brought  bad 
news? 

He  owned  that  he  did  not  bring  good 
news. 

I  entreated  him  to  tell  us  the  plain  truth. 
He  took  my  hand,  and  looked  into  my  face. 
Then  he  took  Nick's  hand,  and  looked  into 
his  face. 

"  It  will  be  best,"  he  said.  "  There  is 
nothing  like  the  plain,  simple,  direct  truth. 
Your  father  is  ill — very  ill,  I  fear.  And 
there's  great  alarm  in  The  Bench  and  its 
neighbourhood.  A  sort  of  panic  prevails 
there.  All  who  can  are  flying  from  the  spot. 
The  fact  is  there  have  been  deaths  in  Lam- 
beth and  even  in  The  Bench  itself,  and  the 
cause  is  said  to  be — Asiatic  Cholera." 

"  Is  it  certain  ?  " 

"  It  is  almost  certain." 

"  But  he  will  recover  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so ;  I  trust  so.  But,  my  poor 
boys,  it  must  be  as  God  wills." 

"  But  may  we  not  go  to  him  ?  May  we 
not  see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  not." 

"  Our  place  is  near  him.  If  he  is  in 
danger,  we  should  be  there  too — his  chil- 
dren. If  he  is  sick,  we  should  be  by  his 
bedside.     He  would  wish  that." 

"  He  would  not  wish  that.  Your  father 
has  his  faults.  Heaven  forgive  me  for 
speaking  of  them  at  such  a  time  !  We  all 
have  our  faults.  But  he  is  a  brave  man  ; 
he  knows  what  is  right — and  he  does  it 
whenever  he  can.  That  is  something; 
that  is  much.     '  They  must  not  come  near 


me.  Take  care  of  my  children,  Grisdale.' 
And  he  wrung  my  hand.  I  was  with  him 
when  the  stroke  fell.  His  fingers  were  as 
cold  as  ice ;  but  they  clutched  me  very 
tightly.  '  Don't  let  them  come.'  I  said 
you  should  not  come." 

"  But  you — Mr.  Grisdale — you  will  not 
leave  him  ?  " 

"  Do  not  fear.  I  have  left  him  but  for 
an  hour — to  bring  you  these  sad  tidings — 
and  to  return  to  him  I  will  do  all  I  can 
for  him.  It  is  little,  perhaps ;  but  he 
shall  want  for  nothing.  We  have  the  best 
doctors,  and  they  will  do  all  they  may, 
and  money  shall  not  be  spared ;  but — it  is 
well  to  be  prepared — the  danger  is  great, 
very  great.  There  were  deaths  in  the  prison 
last  night,  and  again  this  morning.  The 
poor  prisoners,"  he  said  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  are  obtaining  their  release  very  rapidly, 
whatever  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  think 
of  it." 

"  But  your  own  life  may  be  endangered 
by  your  going  to  the  prison." 

"  That  is  my  affair,  my  friend.  I  know 
my  duty ;  it  is  to  help  your  poor  father — 
so  far  as  I  can  help  him — in  this  his  hour 
of  sore  need.  Granted  there  is  danger. 
1  do  not  shrink  from  danger.  I  have  been 
in  danger  before  now.  It  makes  my  heart 
beat  quicker  and  thrills  me  through  and 
through,  like  grand  words  or  noble  music. 
I  feel  the  better  for  it.  I  respect  myself  the 
more.  Danger  for  a  good  cause  is  an  en- 
nobling thing.  For  shrinking,  and  paling, 
and  turning  tail,  that  is  for  curs  to  do.  I  will 
have  none  of  it.  All  the  same,  I  am  not  a 
braggart;  I  would  not  wish  to  be  thought 
to  swagger  even  for  a  moment.  I  say  too 
much,  no  doubt.  It  is  my  weakness  to 
give  way  to  words.  I  talk  so  much  that 
people  think  I  can  do  nothing.  But  if  it 
were  certain  death  to  me  to  go  to  the 
prison,  I  should  go  there,  all  the  same,  to 
help  yonr  father.  Believe  me  or  not,  as 
you  will." 

"Indeed,  I  believe  you,  Mr.  Grisdale." 

"  Well  said,  Lucius,"  interposed  his 
brother  Junius.  "  Very  well  said,  indeed." 
Then,  as  though  to  overcome  certain  in- 
voluntary memories  connected  with  fervid 
utterances,  heard  from  time  to  time  on  the 
stage  of  Sadler's  Wells,  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "  And  it's  true,  that's  the  best  of 
it — every  word's  true.  Lucius  would  do 
all  he  says." 

It  was  terrible  news.  The  pestilence 
that  had  appeared  in  our  midst  was  even 
the  more  dreadful  in  that  information  con- 
cerning it  was  the  less  precise.     It  pre- 
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sented  itself  as  a  vague  horror  even  to 
science.  It  was  new — it  was  outside  ordi- 
nary experience.  It  was  an  enemy  that  had 
hardly  before  been  combated  in  England. 
Our  professors  of  medicine  had  scarcely 
possessed  themselves  of  a  theory  in  regard 
to  it.  They  were  disagreed  as  to  the 
remedies  to  be  applied — the  treatment  to 
be  adopted.  General  fear  had  pronounced 
the  disease  infectious ;  yet  outbreaks  had 
occurred  that  seemed  wholly  unconnected 
with  infected  districts  or  persons.  The 
scourge  appeared  to  be  carried  hither  and 
thither  in  the  air;  tossed  now  this  way 
and  now  that  by  the  wayward  winds.  It 
was  as  the  blight  that  fell  on  the  wheat- 
fields  ;  it  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
fungus  in  the  atmosphere.  And  there 
were  predisposing  causes :  heat  and  damp, 
and  natural  feebleness  of  constitution; 
bad  air  and  poor  food,  intemperance  and 
exhaustion,  from  any  cause,  physical  or 
mental. 

My  father  had  been  ailing  silently  for 
some  days.  Then  he  had  spoken  of  feeling 
weak  and  giddy,  of  his  loss  of  appetite,  of 
racking  pains  in  his  limbs ;  colour  had  flown 
from  his  face,  his  features  looked  shrunken ; 
his  expression  was  pitifully  anxious  ;  he  was 
very  tremulous  ;  his  pulse  had  quickened, 
but  it  was  very  faint ;  he  complained  now 
of  cold  and  now  of  heat ;  he  shivered,  yet 
could  not  bear  to  be  clothed ;  he  suffered 
from  a  ceaseless  thirst,  from  heartburn, 
from  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  his  voice  was 
hoarse  and  toneless.  These  symptoms  were 
pronounced  to  be  very  grave .  In  a  few  hours 
he  was  described  to  be  in  extreme  danger. 
A  cholera  ward  had  already  been  opened 
in  the  infirmary  of  the  prison. 

Mr.  Grisdale  left  us  hurriedly.  He  pro- 
mised to  return  or  to  send  us  further  news 
before  the  evening. 

We  urged  him  to  let  us  wait  for  him 
outside  the  prison  gates,  but  this  he 
would  on  no  account  allow.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  of  The  Bench  was  alleged 
to  be  infected.  He  agreed,  however,  that 
we  might  wait  his  coming  on  London- 
bridge.  It  was  open  and  breezy  there, 
and  safer,  therefore,  than  other  places, 
and  by  going  to  meet  him  we  should  learn, 
so  much  the  sooner,  such  tidings  as  he 
might  have  to  bring  relative  to  my  father's 
state. 

And  if  he  should  chance  to  see  us  from 
a  distance  would  he  as  he  approached  wave 
his  handkerchief,  or  hold  up  his  hands,  or 
give  us  some  token  that  he  brought  good 
news? 


He  promised  that  he  would. 

Some  hours  we  needs  must  wait,  though, 
as  best  we  might,  until  the  time  approached 
for  going  to  the  bridge  to  meet  our  kind, 
good  friend.  It  was  weary  work  wandering 
about  our  wretched  empty  house.  We 
could  not  speak  to  each  other.  We  could 
but  have  communicated  the  deadly  fear 
that  oppressed  us ;  we  had  no  hopes  to 
share.  I  know  at  least  that,  for  my  own 
part,  my  fear  would  not  let  me  hope.  I 
had  judged  from  Mr.  Grisdale's  words  and 
manner  that  my  father  was  dying,  that  he 
was  doomed  beyond  the  remotest  chance 
of  rescue. 

There  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 

Nick  started.  I  almost  screamed.  I  was 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  nervous  tension 
and  exhaustion. 

A  sort  of  gust  of  life,  young  and  bright, 
seemed  to  enter  the  house. 

It  was  Doris ! 

She  was  laughing,  crying,  talking  all  at 
once.  She  kissed  us  fondly  again  and 
again.  We  stood  twined  together,  a  close, 
fond  group.  I  had  never  seen  her  look  so 
beautiful,  although  her  dress  was  tumbled, 
her  hair  tangled,  and  her  cheeks  stained 
with  tears. 

"I  could  bear  it  no  longer,"  she  said, 
"and  so  I  ran  away.  Yes,  ran  away,  there's 
no  other  word  for  it.  I  had  money  enough 
for  my  fare  by  the  York-house  coach.  I 
have  so  wanted  to  hear  news  of  you  all. 
And  I  have  been  so  frightened  because  of 
not  hearing  from  you  ;  and  I  have  grown 
sick,  oh  so  sick !  of  my  aunts,  and  they 
have  grown  tired  of  me,  and  so  cross,  there 
is  no  bearing  them  ;  and  they  have  lost  a 
great  deal  of  their  money,  or  they  fear  to 
lose  it.  I'm  sure  I  don't  understand  it  all. 
But  Aunt  Jane  is  not  expected  to  live 
much  longer ;  and  if  she  dies  her  income 
will  cease,  and  Aunt  Martha  will  feel  her- 
self very  much  poorer.  They  have  always 
put  their  money  together,  it  seems  ;  and 
Aunt  Martha  says  she  must  live  in  a  very 
different  way — in  a  poorer  and  much  more 
pinched  and  shabby  way — if  Aunt  Jane  is 
to  be  taken  from  us.  And  then  I  felt  that 
I  was  a  tax  upon  them.  They  did  not  mean 
me  to  feel  that;  but  I  did  feel  it.  And 
then  there  was  this  mystery  and  trouble 
about  papa.  So  that  altogether  I  was 
most  wretched,  and  I  determined  that  I 
could  and  would  bear  it  no  longer.  I 
spoke  to  my  aunts  about  it.  But  they 
could  not  understand  me,  or  they  would 
not ;  and  they  thought  it  mere  foolishness, 
and  fancif ulness,  and  extravagance.   They 
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did  not  sympathise  with  me.  "What  did  it 
matter  about  papa  ?  Of  what  use  could  I 
be  ?  Well,  very  little ;  but  it  did  matter 
all  the  same.  And  so — and  so  Fm  here," 
she  ended  abruptly,  and  kissed  us  afresh. 

"My  dear  Nick!  My  dear  Buppy ! 
How  nice  it  is  to  be  with  you  again ! 
What  an  age  it  is  since  I  left  you ! 
And  how  shabby  you  are ;  and  white ; 
and  thin ;  and  forlorn !  "What  rusty 
old  clothes !  And  how  wretched,  and 
neglected,  and  slovenly,  and  dirty  the 
house  looks  !  But  you  did  tell  me  about 
poor  Norah,  didn't  you  ?  And  now  about 
papa.  Tell  me,  tell  me,  or  I  shall  cry 
with  impatience  and  vexation.  Where 
is  he  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Something 
sad,  and  distressing,  and  painful  I  can  see 
by  your  looks,  I  can  feel  by  your  manner. 
Speak  to  me,  Nick.  Speak  to  me,  Buppy. 
"Why  don't  you  speak  to  me  ?  Don't  you 
see  that  your  silence  is  torture  to  me  ?  " 
Her  voice  was  hysterically  shrill  and 
quavering.  She  stamped  her  foot  petu- 
lantly. 

Then  we  told  her  all. 

"  Hold  my  hands,  both  of  you.  How 
sad !  how  horrible  !  It  makes  me  faint 
and  sick  to  hear  of  it,  to  think  of  it.  Did 
I  come  up  to  London  for  this  ?  But  it's 
as  well  I  came.  I'm  very,  very  glad  I 
came.  Oh  my  poor  dear  papa !  I've 
loved  him  so.  I  love  him  so.  But  why 
are  we  standing  here  ?  We  must  go  to 
him,  Buppy,  at  once — at  once.  He  must 
want  to  see  us.  He  must  see.us.  Don't 
you  know  that  he  loves  us  dearly  ?  that  he 
has  always  loved  us  ?  and  been  so  fond  of 
us,  and  so  proud — though,  perhaps,  there 
wasn't  really  so  much  for  him  to  be  proud 
of.  We  must  go  to  him,  at  all  costs,  at 
all  hazards,  and  at  once." 

I  told  her  of  our  understanding  with 
Mr.  Grisdale. 

"  Let  us  go  at  once ;  the  sooner  the 
better.  I've  some  money  left.  Call  a 
coach,  Nick.  We  must  drive  to  London- 
bridge  as  fast  as  we  can." 

East  as  we  drove  we  found  that  Mr. 
Grisdale  had  arrived  there  before  us.  He 
was  white  as  a  sheet.  And  he  held  his 
hands  close  to  his  side.  So  much  I  could 
see  even  from  many  yards'  distance. 

"  You  understand  what  has  happened  ?  " 

We  could  but  look  at  him  with  scared, 
beseeching  eyes. 

"All  is  over." 

"  He  is  dead  ?  " 

"He  died  but  a  few  minutes  after  my 
return.    He  seemed  wasted  away.    He  did 


not  suffer.  He  pressed  my  hand  ever  so 
faintly.  I  stooped  down.  He  was  speak- 
ing, but  his  voice  was  so  weak  I  could  not 
distinguish  his  words.  Then  he  made  a 
great  effort  to  be  articulate.  It  was  like 
one  of  his  elocutionary  lessons,  poor,  dear 
man  !  '  Tell  them  to  be  good  children,'  he 
said ;  '  tell  them  to  be  good  children.  God 
bless  you,  Grisdale.  God  bless  you  all.' 
And  then  the  end  came." 


HOW  TO  FURNISH. 

When  some  persons  are  about  to  marry, 
have  hunted  out  a  house  to  marry  into, 
and  are  left  with  the  duty  before  them 
of  filling  the  house  with  furniture, 
there  comes  a  time,  an  accomplished 
authoress  tells  us,  in  a  new  little  book  she 
has  written,*  when  they  "  haven't  an  idea 
of  what  to  do,"  when  "their  knowledge  is 
nil,"  when  they  derive  much  help  from 
"  talking  it  over.  "  "  Gentlefolks  are 
these,"  the  authoresfe  says,  "  all  the  poorer 
in  that  they  know  what's  what,  but  cannot 
compass  it;"  they  fall  "an  easy  prey  to 
well-meaning  friends ;  "  they  are  plied  with 
"advice,  and  so-called  help,"  with  the 
result  that  they  reach  a  "  crude,  unreason- 
able compound — a  melee  of  incongruous 
and  conflicting  advice — ending  in  bitter 
regret  and  disgust."  Alas  !  it  is  sad.  It 
is  even  worse — it  is  piteous. 

But — and  renovated  cheerfulness  comes 
with  the  assurance — a  remedy  has  been 
found  for  every  item  in  this  dolorous, 
housewifely  inventory.  The  accomplished 
authoress  of  Tables  and  Chairs  undertakes, 
"  as  far  as  in  her  lies,  and  according  to  the 
lights  vouchsafed  unto  her,"  to  render  a 
house  "  comfortable  and  pretty-furnished, 
at  as  small  a  cost  as  is  compatible  with 
everything  therein  being  thoroughly 
gentlemanlike  and  good  of  its  kind." 
Further,  this  cost  being  five  hundred  and 
forty-two  pounds  four  shillings,  the  lady 
promises  that,  "  by  setting  to  work  in  a 
foresightical  and  orderly  manner,"  the 
sum  shall  "  be  practically  made  to  do  the 
work  of  about  eight  hundred  pounds ;  " 
and  this,  from  no  profession  of  being 
"  artistic,  or  economic,  or  any  '  ic  '  in  par- 
ticular," but  simply,  "  because  she  has  the 
reader's  interest  at  heart,  and  has  herself 
passed  through  similar  phases."  Now,  by 
these  carefully-constructed  sentences,  these 

*  Tables  and  Chairs  :  a  Practical  Guide  to 
Economical  Furnishing.  By  the  Author  of  "  How 
to  Dress  on  Fifteen  Pounds  a  Year." 
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original  adjectives,  tlie3e  playful  flights  of 
a  •well-trained  fancy,  the  lady  proves  her 
qualifications  for  the  task  she  has  set  her- 
self. She  carries  her  hearers  with  her, 
too.  For  instance,  how  enthusiastic  every- 
body must  become,  at  the  promise  that 
everything  in  the  pretty-furnished  house 
shall  be  gentlemanlike !  Defining  this 
estimable  quality,  it  is  found  to  mean,  in  a 
stair-carpet,  "  that  the  border  should  be  of 
a  darker  shade  of  the  same,  thinking  that, 
in  a  small  house  " — let  the  reservation  be 
noted — "it  is  more  gentlemanlike;"  it  is 
found  to  mean,  in  white  linen  table-cloths, 
that  they  should  be  of  "small,  neat  pat- 
terns, checks,  or  spots,"  these  being  "  by  far 
the  most  gentlemanlike  on  a  small,  or 
indeed,  on  any  table."  Chintz  curtains, 
also,  can  have  masculine  characteristics. 
For  a  library,  or  smoking-room,  chintzes 
are  to  be  chosen  of  a  "  manly  pattern  ;  " 
the  same  being  set  down  as  "something 
in  stripes,  in  which  red  predominates ;  " 
and  reference  is  likewise  made  to  a 
"  ladylike  room,"  in  "which  there  might 
be  a  ladylike  teapot,  a  ladylike  gas 
bracket,  ladylike  chair-covers.  "Nothing 
nowadays  looks  so  nice  and  ladylike,  or  is 
so  economical,  as  well-fitting  loose  covers," 
which  may,  by-the-way,  be  made  of  manly 
chintz ;  in  gas-brackets,  "  have  nothing 
made  of  ormolu  scroll-work,  both  heavy 
and  vulgar,  the  plain  bright  brass  will  look 
infinitely  more  ladylike ;  "  in  teapots,  "  be 
satisfied  with  a  Rockingham,  for  at  least 
it  is  unpretending,  and  in  this  has  the 
principal  element  of  lady  likeness." 

Now,  is  it  possible,  taking  these  examples 
as  a  base  on  which  to  found  a  judgment, 
that  the  authoress  of  Tables  and  Chairs 
has  no  clear  notions  of  what  words  mean  ? 
She  must  be  confused,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  some  way,  for  she  talks  of  a  grate  "  of 
a  rather  ecclesiastical  nature;"  of  "readers 
afflicted  with  rampant  quirkdom ; "  of 
"arranging  bookcases  very  judgmatically ; " 
of  paper  of  "  an  unvexatious  pattern ;  of 
"  inking  the  threadbaredom  "  of  a  carpet ; 
of  the  "  dis-sight,"  coming  from  loose  tiles  ; 
of  common  deal  that  "  dinges  with  the 
slightest  knock;"  of  a  "gasalier  in  pos- 
session being  a  caution  of  hideousness ;  " 
of  cutting  leathers  with  a  knife  for  fear 
"  you  may  haply  cut  the  wood  as  well ;  "  of 
a  bedroom  sofa  being  "  nsable  "  as  a  bed  ; 
of  the  reasons  for  turning  a  back-room 
into  a  schoolroom,  bedroom,  study,  or 
boudoir,  being  reasons  that  are  "suppo- 
sititious." Words  are  of  importance  to 
the  lady,  too.     "I  suppose  we  must  not 


use  the  word '  chic,'  "  she  cries,  quite  out  of 
heart  about  it,  "  though  Heaven  knows 
why  not !  "  This  is  when  she  says  that 
"  bell-pulls  would  not  look  otherwise  than 
nice  if  backed,  as  it  were,  with  a  velvet 
rim ;  "  and  if  she  is  under  the  impression 
that  "chic"  would  express  this  "niceness" 
better,  it  is  a  pity  she  denies  herself  the 
soft  indulgence. 

"  Don't,"  cries  the  lady,  with  touching 
eloquence,  still  discoursing  of  bell-pulls 
(which  innocent  little  articles,  she  declares, 
"  always  seem  to  be  marked  out  and  given 
over  to  vulgarity  ") — "  don't  have  horrid 
china  things  with  ormolu  flourishes  for 
the  handles,  when  with  very  little  trouble 
your  carpenter  will  turn,  or  get  turned 
for  you,  simple  ones  of  ebony,  oak,  or 
other  wood,  to  accord  with  the  painting  of 
the  room ;  I  assure  you  these  will  look  as 
well  again,  nor  must  you  be  discouraged 
when  he  (the  carpenter)  tells  you  that 
what  you  wish  is  an  impossibility ;  he, 
speaking  generically,  always  says  that  to 
any  suggestion  out  of  the  common  !  " 

Without  dwelling  further  upon  eccen- 
tricities of  style  and  construction  (of  which 
the  authoress  of  Tables  and  Chairs  seems 
blandly  and  complacently  unconscious) ,  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  to  the  point  to  inquire 
whether  the  lady,  on  her  own  ground, 
is  what  she  says  it  is  good  for  a  cook 
to  be — "a  dependable  person."  Surely 
the  region  of  furniture  is  a  domain  over 
which  a  lady  might,  and  ought  to,  reign 
supreme.  To  choose  a  new  carpet,  to 
replace  the  old  curtains,  to  buy  fresh 
towels,  dusters,  cups  and  saucers,  pails, 
brushes,  bedding,  ornaments,  elegancies, 
has  ever  been  an  English  lady's  especial 
department  and  "  vocation "  (if  it  must 
be) ;  and  in  spite  of  the  modern  clamour 
that  these  duties  do  not  satisfy  women, 
that  women  are  too  frivolous,  or  too 
"  strong,"  to  fulfil  them,  it  must  be  main- 
tained, here,  that  by  women  they  are  ful- 
filled, and  that  from  a  woman  can  the 
best  advice  upon  them  CDme.  Turning, 
then,  in  Tables  and  Chairs,  to  the  item, 
"Drawing-room  curtains"  ("my  reader 
and  I,"  says  the  authoress,  "  being  of  the 
feminine  gender,  the  drawing-room  natu- 
rally claims  the  first  place  in  our  delibe- 
rations"), what  is  set  down  as  beirg 
perfectly  precise  and  established  ? 

First,  that  the  curtains  should  be  four 
yards  and  a  half  long ;  secondly,  that  they 
should  contain  a  breadth  and  a  half  of  the 
material  chosen  ;  thirdly,  that  this  material 
should  cost  four  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
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yard,  and  the  lining,  to  go  throughout, 
eighteenpence,  making  six  shillings  to- 
gether; fourthly,  that,  as  each  -window 
would  want  two  curtains,  thirteen  yards 
and  a  half  of  the  material  would  be  requi- 
site to  make  a  pair.  Now,  these  are  points 
that  can  pass  under  debased  and  masculine 
eyes  just  as  they  are.  A  little  haze  may 
exist  over  the  technicality  "  a  breadth 
and  a  half."  When  it  is  explained, 
though,  that  it  is  precisely  as  if  A,  b,  c 
were  equal  lengths  of  stuff,  and  as  if  c 
were  split  into  two,  for  one  half  of  it  to  be 
added  on  to  A,  and  the  other  half  of  it  to 
be  added  on  to  B,  this  will  bring  instant 
comprehension,  and  there  will  be  no  cause 
for  further  demurrer  or  complaint.  The 
facts  may  be  true,  or  may  be  not  true ;  it 
is  immaterial;  the  only  point  is,  that 
there  they  stand.  But,  when  the  gifted 
authoress  of  Tables  and  Chairs  announces 
that  thirteen  yards  and  a  half  of  material 
at  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  together 
with  thirteen  yards  and  a  half  of  lining, 
at  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
yard,  can  be  bought  for  two  pounds 
ten,  or,  in  her  own  words,  makes  "  the 
price  of  a  pair  of  curtains,  for  a 
window  of  an  ordinary  width  and  height, 
about  fifty  shillings,"  arithmetic  confutes 
her,  whether  the  brain  directing  it  be  mas- 
culine or  feminine,  and  if  she  will  take  a 
slate  and  a  pencil  and  a  Penny  Calculation 
Table,  she  will  see  that  for  fifty  she  should 
have  written  eighty- one. 

Turn,  too,  to  the  item  linen  sheets. 

"  Suppose,"  says  the  lady,  with  cheery 
familiarity,  "  the  bed  to  be  three  feet  six 
inches,  the  width  of  sheeting  required 
would  be  eighty  inches,  or  about  six 
quarters  :  this " 

Here  there  is  evidently  another  slip. 
Eighty  inches  are  equivalent  to  about  six 
quarters — of  what  ?  Of  a  yard,  of  course. 
A  yard  is  thirty-six  inches ;  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  is  nine  inches;  six  nines,  i.e.  what 
the  lady  sets  down  as  eighty — are  generally 
found  to  be  fifty-four  ! 

"  This  will  leave  plenty  on  either  side 
for  tucking  in." 

It  is  true.  If  a  lady  (or  a  gentleman) 
will  hang  a  sheet  that  is  eighty  inches  wide, 
across  a  bed  that  is  three  feet  six  inches, 
or  forty-two  inches  wide,  she  (or  he)  will 
find  that  there  is  plenty  for  tucking  in. 
In  fact,  a  dependable  person,  possessing  a 
judgmatical  mind,  might  think  that  some 
of  the  pall-like  drapery,  "  on  either  side," 
could  be  dispensed  with  ;  seeing,  especially, 
that  width  has  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  the 


price  of  the  foot  or  so  of  wasted  mate- 
rial might  just  as  well  be  in  the  de- 
pendable person's  pocket.  Going  on,  there 
is  more. 

"  The  length  is  to  be  the  same  as 
those  for  the  large  bed,"  set  forth  as 
four  yards.  "  As  these  sheets  will  not  be 
in  continual  use,  you  may  allow  about 
four  shillings  per  yard,  and  two  pairs  will 
suffice." 

In  other  words,  four  sheets  are  to  be 
bought ;  each  sheet  is  to  be  four  yards 
long  ;  each  yard  is  to  cost  four  shillings. 
It  is  quite  clear ;  quite  comprehensible. 
It  is  utterly  wrong  that  linen  sheets,  even 
of  the  wasteful  width  of  eighty  inches  for 
a  three-feet- six-inches  bed,  need  cost  four 
shillings  a  yard ;  a  glance  at  any  up- 
holsterer's catalogue  (an  article  a  good 
housewife  should  always  have  by  her), 
would  show  that  "  stout  Barnsley,"  to 
measure  eighty-one  inches,  can  be  bought 
for  two  shillings  and  f ourpence-halfpenny, 
and  "fine  Barnsley,"  the  same  width,  for 
two  shillings  and  hinepence.  It  is  also 
open  to  question  whether  it  is  necessary, 
or  usual,  for  poor  gentlefolks,  who  know 
what's  what  but  cannot  compass  it,  to 
have  linen  for  their  sheets  at  all ;  seeing 
that  linen  is  dear,  and  that  medical  men 
are  much  opposed  to  it.  But  there  shall 
be  waiving  of  all  that,  and  the  attention 
shall  be  fixed  solely  on  four  anythings,  of 
four  yards  long,  at  four  shillings  for  each 
yard  of  them.  Let  it  be  calculated.  Four 
fours  are  sixteen ;  sixteen  yards,  at  four 
shillings  a  yard,  come  to  three  pounds  four 
shillings.  And  what  is  it  put  down  at  in 
Tables  and  Chairs  ?  Gravely  and  bravely, 
one  pound  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Reckonings  of  this  sort  can  scarcely  be 
called  dependable. 

Turn,  next,  to  the  item,  chimney-glass, 
or,  as  the  lady  under  review  prefers  to 
call  it,  to  the  item  mirror.  "  As  large  a 
plate  as  you  require  (about  seventy-two 
inches  by  fifty-six  inches),  framed  simply, 
square  with  the  chimney-piece,  rounded  at 
the  top,  and  nearly  touching  the  ceiling, 
would  be  about  twenty  pounds."  Then, 
drawing-room  arm-chairs  are  to  be  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  piece  ;  a  sofa  is  to 
be  nine  pounds ;  a  fender,  three  pounds 
ten  shillings ;  a  sideboard,  twelve  pounds ; 
a  dinner-service,  three  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings; bedroom  chairs,  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  each ;  a  wooden  pail,  five  shillings ; 
a  scrubbing-brush,  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence; a  bath-can,  one  pound  five  shillings; 
an  egg- whisk,  eight  shillings ;  a  chopper, 
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half-a-crown;  a  tin  for  tea,  three  shillings; 
three  white  bowls,  nine  shillings  ;  a  set  of 
skewers,  a  shilling — these  examples  being 
enough.  The  prices  are  as  much  too  large 
(allowing  for  moderate  goods,  the  sort 
likely  to  be  purchased  by  persons  of 
moderate  means)  as  the  prices  previously 
quoted  were  twisted  into  being  too  little. 
A  far  lower  genius  than  a  foresightical 
housewife  could  detect  this,  and  they  have 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  prove  the  random 
manner,  either  way,  in  which  figures  have 
been  put  down. 

It  is  equally  curious  to  note  the  general 
method  of  the  authoress  of  Tables  and 
Chairs.  The  house  she  undertakes  to  fur- 
nish in  a  gentlemanlike  manner,  is  to  be  of 
very  moderate  size,  it  is  only  to  have  ten 
or  twelve  rooms  in  it,  it  is  to  be  "  of  the 
most  unmitigated  town-type  —  nothing 
more  common  or  unpromising  ;  the  front- 
room  with  two  smallish  windows,  or 
perhaps,  one  large  one ;  in  the  back-room, 
a  small  one,  with  probably  a  dreary  out- 
look ;  "  yet  the  occupants  are  somehow  to 
have  such  substantial  means,  that  they  are 
to  keep  three  wo  men- servants  and  a  man. 
The  man  is  to  have  a  press-bed  in  his 
pantry,  costing  two  pounds  ten  shillings, 
though  how  there  is  to  be  room  in  a 
small  house  for  a  pantry  fit  for  a  sleep- 
ing-place, does  not  appear;  he  is  to  have 
fifty  pounds'  worth  of  plate  to  clean,  an 
eight-shilling  tub  to  wash  it  in,  four  plate 
brushes,  three  plate  leathers,  a  shilling 
corkscrew,  and  a  dozen  glass  cloths,  cost- 
ing nine  shillings ;  for  all  of  which — seeing 
that  "for  breakfast  you  will  not  want 
more  than  six  cups  and  saucers,  indeed,  you 
will  never  probably  require  so  many" — the 
establishment  is  on  a  scale  too  modest. 
Again  :  "  There  is  no  such  hurry  for  a 
dessert-service,  as  there  is  for  dinner- 
china."  Yet  dinner-parties,  without  doubt, 
are  in  the  lady's  head,  because  there  is  to 
be  so  much  glass  for  the  man-servant  to 
wash  with  his  nine-shilling  glass  cloths : 
the  inventory  says,  a  claret  jug,  three 
decanters,  ten  claret  glasses,  "  the  high 
horn-shaped  ones,"  ten  of  "  the  usual 
large  wine-glass  kind  for  after-dinner 
claret,"  ten  ports,  ten  sherries,  and  ten 
finger-glasses.  In  the  visitor's  bedroom, 
too,  there  is  to  be  a  bookcase,  with 
books  constantly  changed  "  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  the  occupant  for  the  time  being, 
so  as  not  to  shock,  but  to  conciliate  ;  " 
there  is  to  be  an  elaborate  writing-table, 
holding  "  a  large  ink-bottle,  not  the  usual 
shabby  wedding-present,   which  is  gene- 


rally consigned  to  the  spare-room,  as  being 
too  hopelessly  inconvenient  for  any  one  to 
use ;  pen  and  paper,  of  course,  and  don't 
forget — but  I  fear  it  is  not  a  case  of  for- 
getting— a  few  postage-stamps,  and  a 
packet  of  halfpenny  cards;  hardly  more 
than  a  shillingsworth,  all  said ;  don't 
grudge  it;  and  oh,  let  not  my  reader  be 
angry,  or  in  any  way  vexed — a  Postal 
Guide  and  a  Whitaker  would  be — well, 
well,  I  will  not  go  on ;  it  is  aggravating 
to  spend  a  whole  half-crown  on  your  best 
friend,  I  own."  Yet,  as  a  contrast  to  this 
lavish  style  of  arrangement,  there  is  to  be 
something  very  wonderful  done  with  a 
Colman's  shilling  mustard-barrel,  a  gimlet, 
three  strong  little  casters,  and  some 
pieces  of  thick  wool  cord,  with  the  end 
of  the  surprising  piece  of  economy  making 
"an  excellent  seat "  for  the  treasured 
friend,  at  a  cost  "next  to  nothing." 
As  it  is  possible,  also,  that  the  occu- 
pier of  this  interesting  bedroom  may  be 
of  that  terrible  sex,  the  male,  "it  would 
be  wise  to  provide  a  very  thick  and  large 
bath-blanket,  to  save  the  ceiling  below 
in  case  of  an  inundation ;  for  they — i.e. 
men — are  not  inapt  to  sit  on  the  edge  of 
the  bath,  and  tip  over  the  contents ;  the 
comment  upon  which  shall  be  that  if  they 
— i.e.  men — were  to  sit  on  the  edge  of 
the  Colman's  shilling  mustard  barrel, 
three  casters  and  all,  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  tip  that  over,  and  would  be  per- 
fectly sure,  if  they  did,  to  have  much 
laughter  and  wonderment  at  the  com- 
plicated a"nd  absurd  contrivance.  The 
thought  might  come  to  them — i.e.  men — 
too,  that  a  little  consistency  in  expenditure 
would  be  wholesome ;  and  that  though 
shift-making  is  worthy  of  every  admira- 
tion, it  is  of  no  service  whatever  if,  with 
the  other  hand,  prices  are  given  for  fur- 
niture twice  as  much  as  other  people  give ; 
and  if  expenses,  quite  out  of  place  for  poor 
gentlefolks  of  very  moderate  means,  are 
heedlessly  incurred. 

But  does  the  authoress  of  Tables  and 
Chairs  display  any  knowledge  at  all  of 
housekeeping,  or  the  high  and  varied 
duties  of  a  housewife,  in  her  little  book  ? 
Or,  is  her  house  very  like  the  house  that 
Jack  built — built  on  paper  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  intended  for  nothing  more 
substantial  to  the  very  end  ?  These  ques- 
tions are  put,  because,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  already  quoted,  it  is  written: 
"  Plain-scrubbed  boards  are,  in  theory, 
very  nice ;  but,  in  London,  the  oftener 
they  are  washed  the  blacker  they  become, 
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on  account  of  the  smnts  settling  on  them 
before  they  are  dry ;  "  and  also  because  of 
the  singularly  useful  advice  given  by  our 
authoress,  that  a  bath  should  be  low  enough 
to  be  pushed  under  the  bed,  for  the  reason 
that  a  bath  with  a  back  "  rolls  about  on 
its  side,  and  slips  down  with  a  bang  like 
a  gong  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ; "  in 
furtherance  of  which,  lofty  idea  there  is 
the  sage  reflection,  "  ironmongers  are  an 
impracticable  race.  I  wonder,  do  they  be- 
come ironmongers  because  they  are  so,  or 
are  so  because  they  become  ironmongers?  " 
These  questions  are  put,  also,  because  it  is 
written,  soberly,  seriously,  that  young 
housekeepers,  with  their  slender  means, 
with  their  more  slender  knowledge,  are  to 
entirely  re-paper  and  re-paint  their  house 
on  going  into  it;  are  to  put  in  new 
drawing-room  windows ;  are  to  entirely 
remove  the  folding-doors  between  the  back 
and  front  drawing-rooms,  with  the  par- 
tition that  holds  the  doors,  the  second 
fire-place,  and  the  second  side-door;  are 
to  put  a  new  grate  and  new  marble 
mantelshelf  to  the  front,  the  marble  to 
cost  seventeen  pounds ;  are  to  rest  assured 
that  three  pieces  of  paper  (with  a  dado) 
will  paper  the  drawing-rooms ;  are  to  have 
"  the  old  papers  sopped  off  and  consigned 
to  their  proper  place" — not  the  paper- 
hanger's  rubbish-cart,  but  —  "the  dust- 
hole;"  are  to  put  in  a  new  kitchen-range — 
"  it  will  not  cost  less  than  twenty  pounds 
by  the  time  it  is  fixed,"  says  the  lady, 
as  if,  even  if  it  cost  a  quarter  of  twenty 
pounds,  any  young  housekeeper  of  small 
means  had  a  right  to  make  such  an  out- 
lay; because  it  says,  for  the  last  instance 
that  shall  be  given,  that  few  people 
can  go  upstairs  without  "pawing  the 
walls,"  and  that,  in  this  drawing-room  of 
a  small  ten  or  twelve  roomed  house,  "  of 
the  most  unmitigated  town-type,"  space  is 
to  be  found  for  an  oval  table,  forty-eight 
inches  by  thirty,  for  a  round  table  a  little 
smaller,  for  "  one  or  two  odds  and  ends  of 
tea-tables,"  for  a  writing-table  "for  the 
general  public,"  for  a  davenport  or  escri- 
toire "for  your  own  especial  use,"  for  a 
whatnot  or  two-tiered  table  to  hold  the 
"  usual  litter  that,  do  what  one  will,  col- 
lects daily,"  and  for  "  a  small  turnstilo- 
table  for  reference  -  books  —  Bradshaw, 
Postal  Guide,  &c,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  appendage  to  the  writing-table, 
and  should  stand  near  it." 

Well  may  the  lady  say,  at  the  close  of 
her  little  book,  that  she  hopes  it  will  "  be 
of  use  to  those  more  ignorant  and  with 


less  experience  than  herself."  It  was  the 
only  wish  left  to  her;  for  she  may  be 
quite  assured  it  will  be  of  no  use  whatever 
to  anybody  else. 

PICTURES  ON  THE  PANES. 
How  many  pictures  are  there  here, 

Upon  the  frozen  panes  this  morn  ! 
There  is  a  river,  broad  and  clear, 

And  silver  ships  are  on  it  borne. 
And  further  on  the  palace  domes 

Of  some  bright  elfin  city  shine  ; 
And  there  are  many  stately  homes 

Of  merchants  rich  in  wheat  and  wine. 
Instead  of  coloured  flow'rs  of  scent, 

The  plants  with  diamonds  are  arrayed ; 
And  trees  with  golden  fruit  are  bent 

O'er  garden-walls  of  jewels  made. 

And,  far  away,  the  fair  clouds  kiss 

The  snowy  tops  of  tor  and  hill. 
Was  ever  picture  like  to  this  ? 

Here  is  a  real  running  rill ! 

And  now  the  city,  struck  with  fire, 

Is  changed  into  a  burning  plain. 
Oh  !  what  has  made  this  mischief  dire  ? 

It  is  the  sun  upon  the  pane. 

The  hills  themselves  with  fire  are  bonnd  ; 

They  slip,  and  on  the  city  fall, 
And  crush  it  down  into  the  ground, 

And  there  is  ruin  over  all ! 

And  now  no  palaces  appear ; 

There  is  no  city  red  with  flame  ; 
Not  anything  of  it  is  here, 

But  water  on  the  window-frame. 

The  meadows  that  indeed  I  see, 

In  winter  winds  their  joys  have  lost ; 

But  in  the  springtime  they  will  be 
Fairer  than  pictures  in  the  frost. 


AT  SEA  WITH  THE  DOCTOR, 


It  was  a  rough  night  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  Cunarder  was  ploughing  her 
way  gallantly,  but  with  difficulty,  through 
the  foaming  waves.  The  passengers  had 
gathered  in  the  warm  and  well-lighted 
saloon,  and  were  engaged  in  a  lively  dis- 
cussion of  an  international  character.  A 
few  pallid  faces,  upturned  upon  the  red 
sofa  cushions,  bore  evidence  to  the  might 
of  Neptune,  who  had  suddenly  asserted 
his  power,  after  allowing  the  sea  for  many 
days  to  remain  as.  placid  as  a  mountain 
lake.  The  stewards  had  finished  their 
labours,  and  were  perched  upon  little 
stools  near  the  pantry,  keeping  themselves 
in  position  by  holding  on  to  ropes,  and 
improving  their  minds  by  the  perusal  of 
stray  copies  of  the  Ledger  and  Lloyd's 
Newspaper.  Above,  the  boatswain's  shrill 
and  cheery  whistle  was  now  and  then 
heard ;  and  swiftly  after  it  had  ceased 
came  the  tramp  of  the  feet  of  hurrying 
sailors.  The  captain  came  down  for  a 
moment,    to    chat   with    the   purser  and 
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perhaps  to  dry  his  clothes,  which  were 
covered  with  spray.  As  the  genial  com- 
mander entered  the  tiny  cabin  in  which 
that  important  functionary,  the  purser, 
was  at  that  moment  regaling  himself  with 
tea,  toast,  and  ham,  the  doctor  followed 
him.  He  closed  the  door,  and  the  purser 
was  about  to  make  a  jovial  remark,  when 
the  doctor  said,  gravely,  to  the  captain : 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  for  troubling  you,  but 
I  came  to  tell  you  that  that  baby  is  dead." 

There  was  a  touch  of  tenderness  and 
pity  in  the  doctor's  voice  as  he  spoke,  an- 
nouncing an  occurrence  only  too  common 
at  sea.  Perhaps  he  was  thinking  of  his 
own  fair-haired  little  ones  in  their  pleasant 
English  home ;  perhaps  of  the  many  babes 
he  had  seen  committed  to  the  bosom  of 
the  vasty  deep,  while  the  beautiful  burial 
service  was  read  above  them,  and  the 
rough  sailors  and  sympathetic  travellers 
stood  round  about  with  tear-stained  faces. 
The  captain's  voice  was  gentle  as  he 
turned  and  answered  : 

"Well,  let  the  service  be  to-morrow 
morning  at  ten  o'clock.     I  will  read." 

"  The  poor  mother  is  quite  wild  with 
her  sorrow,''  said  the  doctor.  "But  the 
rough  folks  near  her  are  very  good  to  her 
in  her  trouble.  There  was  no  saving  the 
little  thing ;  pneumonia  did  it ;  and  when 
that  lays  its  frosty  hand  on  a  child,  three 
years  old,  at  sea,  there  is  no  help.  The 
baby  was  long  past  aid  when  I  was  sum- 
moned. '  This  is  the  third  child  I  have 
lost  on  the  journey '  (a  long  one  from  some 
point  west),  said  the  mother,  to  me;  'and 
God  knows  will  we  get  them  other  two 
home  to  Ireland.' " 

"  What  a  sad  case !  "  said  I,  from  my 
corner  on  the  purser's  sofa. 

"  Oh  !  but  that  is  nothing  to  what  I 
have  seen  at  sea !  A  few  years  since, 
while  making  a  voyage  to  England  in 
another  boat,  a  mother,  in  the  steerage, 
sent  for  me,  and  when  I  came,  implored 
me  on  her  knees  to  save  her  two  children 
from  the  perils  of  diphtheria,  with  which 
they  seemed  threatened.  •  Oh,  doctor !  ' 
she  said,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  '  diphtheria  has  robbed  me  of  every 
near  relative  I  have  in  the  world  except 
these  two  children.  My  husband  and 
three  of  my  babes  died  with  it ;  and  now 
it  has  come  again.'  Well,  sir,  bless  my 
heart !  I  worked  over  those  children  as  I 
have  rarely  worked  before  or  since.  But 
diphtheria  had  certainly  declared  itself  on 
board;  although  I  took  the  greatest  pre- 
cautions, one  of  the  children  died  before 


reaching  port,  and  the  other  in  an  hotel  in 
Liverpool.  The  mother  resigned  herself 
solemnly  to  her  great  grief.  She  said  that 
when  they  were  taken  ill,  she  knew  they 
would  not  recover." 

The  purser  finished  his  supper,  laid 
down  his  fork,  which  immediately  began 
to  chase  the  knife  and  the  hollow  blue 
plate  up  and  down  the  table,  as  if  deter- 
mined, like  a  vicious  dog  at  a  horse's  head, 
to  worry  them  into  some  expression  of 
annoyance.  "Doctor,"  he  said,  reflectively, 
"  do  you  remember  the  Denver  man  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  forget  him,  as  long  as  I  live, 
you  mean  ?  "  rejoined  the  doctor.  "  He 
was  the  coolest  man  I  ever  saw  on  a  death- 
bed on  an  ocean  steamer.  The  second 
night  out  from  New  York,  I  was  called  to 
his  cabin.  He  lay  in  his  berth,  this  tall, 
gaunt  Westerner,  looking  already  like  a 
corpse.     As  I  came  in,  he  said,  cheerily  : 

"  *  Doctor,  it  looks  like  I'd  made  a 
mistake.  I  reckon  I  ought  not  to  have 
come  to  sea  just  now,  but  I  did  kind 
o'think  my  strength  'd  hold  out  to  get  me 
to  Italy,  and  there  I ' 

"I  knelt  down  at  his  side,  and  carefully 
examined  him.  I  told  him  that  had  he 
asked  my  advice  before  coming,  I  should 
certainly  have  forbidden  him  to  undertake 
the  journey.  He  smiled  feebly,  and  said, 
'  I  knew  ye  would,  and  that's  the  reason  I 
didn't  ask  ye.  Wife  'n  I  made  that  up 
between  us — didn't  we,  wife  ? — though  I 
reckon  she  'lowed  I'd  better  stayed  at 
home.'  Death  had  already  set  his  mark 
on  the  man's  brow.  I  told  him  as  gently 
as  I  could  that  I  feared  for  the  worst, 
but,  that  he  might  succeed  in  weathering 
the  voyage.  He  interrupted  me,  saying, 
'  That's  all  right,  doctor.  Don't  you  worry 
none  about  me.  Ef  I  die,  just  you  have 
'em  chuck  me  overboard,  and  don't  make 
any  effort  to  get  me  to  shore.  I  ain't 
afraid  on't,  an'  my  wife's  prepar'd  to  see 
me  go.' 

"  His  wife,  seated  on  the  cabin  sofa, 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  a  moment, 
but  when  she  looked  up  again,  she  was 
resigned.  As  I  went  out,  he  repeated, 
'Mind,  now,  what  I  tell  ye,  and  just  let 
'em  dump  me  right  into  the  water.  What 
difference  does  it  make  where  a  man's 
buried  ?  '  He  died  three  days  after  thia, 
and  was  of  course  buried  at  sea.  Two 
days  after  his  burial,  his  widow  gave  birth 
to  a  child.  My  heart  went  out  to  this 
desolate  woman,  about  to  be  landed  on  a 
foreign  shore  with  a  new-born  babe  in  her 
arms.     'Madam,  I   said,  your   admirable 
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courage  is  more  than  enough  to  awaken 
anyone's  warmest  sympathies.  Can  we 
not  assist  you  in  some  manner  ?  '  What 
do  you  think  she  answered  ?  She  said, 
'  Doctor,  don't  mind  me,  I've  seen  a  heap 
o'  trouble,  'n  I'm  used  to  it.  The  last 
child  I  bore,  before  this  one,  I  was  in  a  flat 
boat,  floating  down  the  Upper  Missouri 
river.  The  Indians  was  firin'  at  us  from 
both  sides  o'  the  stream,  'n  my  husband 
was  fightin'  'em  from  the  boat.  We've 
seen  powerful  hard  times,  but  I  don't  feel 
broke  up  yet.  Thank  God,  I've  got  money 
enough  to  keep  me  goin'  a  while,  'n  I 
reckon  I'll  have  to  stay  in  England  some, 
so's  to  let  this  little  one  get  big  enough 
ter  go  back  again.'  She  and  her  babe 
arrived  safely  in  port,  and  I  never  saw 
them  more." 

"  Plucky  folks,"  said  the  purser.  "  But 
they're  not  all  like  that." 

"More's  the  pity,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Some  people  get  frightened  at  nothing  at 
all.  There  was  once  an  old  French  lady 
crossing  with  me,  returning  from  a  visit 
she  had  made  to  relatives  in  France.  On 
the  way  home,  the  poor  old  soul  insisted 
that  I  should  attend  her,  as  she  was  in 
mortal  extremity.  I  gave  her  my  atten- 
tion ;  but  could  discover  no  alarming 
symptoms,  except  a  disordered  liver,  and 
a  sea-sick  imagination.  I  told  her  so, 
hoping  to  cure  her  by  ridicule ;  but  she 
was  thoroughly  frightened,  and  insisted 
upon  making  her  will.  Now  this  was 
grave;  and,  of  course,  there  was  no  denying 
her.  Accordingly  I  looked  about  me  for 
a  witness,  and  I  found  a  model  one  in  the 
person  of  a  well-known  American  general. 
When  I  first  introduced  him  to  my  patient, 
who  represented  herself  as  entering  upon 
her  last  moments,  he  was  duly  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion ;  but 
after  he  had  conversed  with  her  for  a 
moment  or  two  a  light  began  to  break 
upon  his  mind,  and  the  first  opportunity  that 
he  had  he  whispered  to  me,  cautiously : 

"  '  Is  she  really  in  great  danger  ?  ' 

"  '  Not  the  least  in  the  world,'  I  answered, 
emphatically ;  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  face  straight  as  he  witnessed  the 
instrument.  The  old  lady  thanked  him 
tearfully ;  but  she  tore  up  the  will  before 
she  left  the  steamer. 

"It  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  distin- 
guish between  real  and  simulated  distress 
on  shipboard,"  continued  the  doctor,  after 
a  moment's  pause.  "  Steerage  passengers 
often  feign  sickness  in  the  hopes  of  pro- 
curing liquor,  to  the  use  of  which  they 


have  been  accustomed  on  shore,  and  which 
they  are  compelled  to  do  without  at  sea. 
I  had  a  case  in  point  only  yesterday.  While 
you  were  at  tea  in  the  saloon,  a  man 
from  the  steerage  came  to  my  window,  and 
tapped.  I  looked  out,  and  saw  as  hearty 
and  healthy  a  man  as  ever  left  New  York 
harbour.  He  began  a  long  series,  of  com- 
plaints ;  one  would  have  imagined  that 
every  disease  in  the  calendar  of  human 
ailments  had  seized  upon  him  at  once.  But 
there  was  not  a  symptom  about  him  which 
agreed  with  his  statements.  I  said,  '  You 
need  no  medicine ;  have  you  not  had  proper 
food  in  the  steerage  ?  There  are  arrow- 
root, and  gruel,  and  plain  vegetables,  if 
your  stomach  refuses  more  substantial 
food.'  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  food.  What  then  ?  At  last  I  under- 
stood him.  'Perhaps  a  glass  of  brandy 
would  be  the  appropriate  remedy  for  all 
your  evils  ?  '  I  suggested  this  with  a  little 
malice  I  confess.  '  That's  it  indade,  sor ! ' 
he  said,  triumphantly.  '  Well,  then,  you'll 
not  get  it  on  this  boat,'  I  told  him;  'and 
don't  venture  to  come  troubling  me  again, 
unless  you  are  really  ill.' 

"  Sometimes  a  steerage  passenger,  either 
from  ignorance  or  false  shame,  will  not 
ask  for  the  doctor's  services  when  he 
needs  them.  I  am  compelled  to  make  a 
round  of  inspection  to  be  sure  that  I  over- 
look no  patient.  On  this  very  voyage  I 
have  discovered  a  man  with  a  broken 
head.  He  never  would  have  mentioned  his 
hurt  to  me ;  but  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  have  died  on  the  journey.  He  says 
he  received  the  wound  in  a  brawl,  the  night 
before  sailing,  but  he  does  not  remember 
where.  The  skull  was  in  a  terrible  con- 
dition when  I  first  examined  it.  It  is  of 
little  use  to  ask  these  people  how  and 
when  they  were  hurt ;  1  have  given  up 
any  attempts  to  get  at  the  truth,  since  one 
of  our  sailors  was  once  brought  to  me 
drenched  with  blood,  hiB  head  beaten  out 
of  shape,  and  his  teeth  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  As  I  was  dressing  his  wounds, 
I  bent  down  and  asked  him : 

" '  My  poor  fellow,  where  did  you  get 
this  ?  ' 

"  His  answer  was  instantaneous.  '  At 
a  christenin',  sur !  '  Had  I  asked  him 
anew,  he  would  have  told  me  something 
else  quite  as  unlikely." 

At  this  point,  the  captain  donning  the 
great-coat,  which  he  had  laid  aside  for  a 
few  minutes  as  he  listened  to  the  doctor's 
reminiscences,  went  on  deck  once  more. 
The  purser  and  the  surgeon  then  lit  their 
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long  pipes,  and  fell  into  reflective  moods- 
At  last  the  doctor  resumed  his  stories,  as 
if  he  had  been  evolving  memories  from  the 
clouds  of  smoke  drifting  around  him. 

"  When  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  first-class  passengers  on 
one  of  those  ocean  steamers,"  he  observed, 
"it  is  not  unusual  to  find  among  them  some 
one  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
longed debauch  in  drink.  The  freaks  of 
these  people  are  simply  incomprehensible. 
Now  and  then  a  man  is  observed  to  act 
strangely  for  a  day  or  two,  but  is  not  con- 
sidered dangerous,  until  he  suddenly  jumps 
into  the  sea,  and  is  half  a  mile  astern 
before  the  boats  can  be  lowered.  If  he 
jumps  overboard  at  night,  of  course  there 
is  no  hope  for  him.  Some  years  ago  a 
young  Englishman  of  good  family  was 
crossing  with  us,  and,  as  he  had  shown 
signs  of  delirium  tremens,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  medical  attendant.  This  person 
insisted  that  his  charge  was  not  insane, 
and,  above  all,  would  not  attempt  his  own 
life.  I  thought  that  my  experience  justi- 
fied a  contrary  conclusion,  and  I  insisted 
that  the  young  man  should  be  confined  to 
his  room ;  that  his  razors  and  all  sharp 
utensils  should  be  taken  away  from  him ; 
and  that  his  state-room  should  have  mat- 
tresses placed  against  the  walls,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  padded  cell.  These  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  but  they  were  in 
vain,  because  of  the  foolishness  of  the  at- 
tendant. That  insufferably  stupid  person 
persisted  that  it  was  an  outrage  to  lock 
his  charge  up,  and,  therefore,  went  on 
deck  one  morning,  after  unlocking  the 
delirious  man's  state-room.  The  unfor- 
tunate attendant  had  hardly  gone  as  far  as 
the  funnel  in  his  morning  promenade,  when 
he  heard  a  rustle  behind  him,  and  was 
horrified  to  see  his  insane  charge  spring 
upon  the  rail,  shouting,  '  Good-bye,  old 
boy ! '  and  from  thence  plunge  into  the 
foaming  water.  All  efforts  to  save  the 
man  were  vain." 

"  It  was  on  that  occasion,"  said  the 
purser,  "  that  we  saw  a  good  illustration  of 
one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  American 
character — coolness.  There  was  a  tall,  lean, 
cadaverons-lookingdown-Easteramongthe 
passengers  on  deck,  when  the  man  jumped 
into  the  water.  Of  course  the  alarm, '  Man 
overboard  ! '  was  sounded,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  sailors  never  before  had  lowered  boats 
so  quickly.  Everyone  on  deck  was  livid 
with  excitement,  except  the  long,  lean 
American,  who  held  his  watch  in  his  hand 
and  said,  reflectively : 


"  '  Good  for  Cunard  !  First  boat  touched 
water  three  minutes  after  call  was 
sounded.' " 

"I  remember  a  case,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  in  which  great  presence  of  mind,  on  the 
part  of  a  person  from  whom  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  it,  saved  a  woman's 
life  at  sea.  We  left  Liverpool  with  a  very 
large  company  of  passengers,  among  whom 
was  a  troape  of  actresses,  destined  to  shine 
in  a  burlesque  in  one  of  the  New  York 
theatres.  We  had  been  on  the  ocean  less 
than  twenty-four  hours,  when  one  of  these 
women,  a  girl  in  her  twentieth  year, 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  madness,  and 
I  was  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  the 
quieting  of  her  overtaxed  nerves.  Her 
senses  apparently  returned,  and  her  com- 
panions had  sufficient  confidence  in  her 
cure  to  relax  their  vigilance.  As  soon  as 
she  was  again  the  mistress  of  her  own 
movements,  she  began  to  make  plans  for 
self-destruction.  Very  early  one  stormy 
morning  she  rose,  dressed  herself  in  an  ex- 
travagant stage  costume,  and,  making  her 
way  to  the  deck,  asked  the  first  gentleman 
whom  she  encountered,  which  boat  she 
should  get  into.  '  Make  haste! '  she  cried, 
1  the  ship  is  sinking,  and  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose.'  In  her  crazed  anxiety 
she  rushed  past  him,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly have  sprung  into  the  water,  had 
he  not  acted  with  a  sudden  resolution.  He 
was  a  quiet  merchant  from  an  obscure 
English  town,  and  his  amazement,  at  see- 
ing this  goddess  of  burlesque  appear  on  the 
sea- washed  decks,  was  unbounded.  But 
as  soon  as  she  spoke,  he  perceived  the  truth, 
and,  grasping  her  firmly  by  the  wrist,  he 
said :  '  The  boat  for  you  will  be  launched 
from  the  lower  deck.  See,  I  have  the 
same  number !  '  pointing  to  one  of  the 
buttons  of  his  overcoat ;  and  he  led  her, 
smiling  and  unresisting,  below,  where  he 
delivered  her  into  the  purser's  care.  Then 
I  was  sent  for,  and  we  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting her  against  herself  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage. 

"  On  another  occasion,  I  was  sent  for  by 
a  handsome,  athletic  fellow,  who  assured 
me  that  he  was  haunted  by  a  tall  man  in 
a  blue  cap.  This  mysterious  stranger 
entered  his  state-room  at  all  hours  of  the 
night,  committed  depredations,  was  guilty 
of  unseemly  violence,  and  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  behave  himself.  'I  have 
remonstrated  with  him,'  said  the  passenger, 
pointing  to  a  pile  of  broken  crockery  and 
to  torn  and  ruined  bed-linen  ;  '  but  it's  no 
use.'     I  at  once  saw  that  this  was  another 
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case  of  delirium  tremens,  and,  as  my 
patient  appeared  to  be  a  person  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement,  I  accused  him  directly 
of  debauchery,  and  warned  him  of  its  ter- 
rible consequences.  He  appeared  mildly 
indignant,  insisted  that  everything  should 
be  visited  upon  the  head  of  the  man  in  the 
blue  cap,  and  even  begged  me,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  to  remain  and  witness  the 
entry  and  exit  of  the  capricious  stranger. 
Under  the  circumstances,  I  felt  justified 
in  having  all  the  fragile  articles  which 
remained  unbroken  removed,  in  barri- 
cading the  walls  with  mattresses,  and  in 
ordering  the  steward  to  keep  the  state- 
room door  locked  at  night.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  steward  came  to  me  to  announce 
that,  the  passenger  had  again  torn  up 
everything  which  his  strength  was  capable 
of  destroying.  I  repaired  to  the  state- 
room, and  found  my  patient  more  indig- 
nant even  than  on  the  previous  day,  at  the 
conduct  of  the  wicked  man  in  the  blue 
cap.  I  therefore  pretended  to  hold  a  con- 
sultation with  the  steward,  and  then  said  : 
'  I  am  assured  that  there  is  no  man  in  a 
blue  cap  on  board,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  you  destroy  these  things  yourself.  It 
is  therefore  my  duty  to  inform  yon  that, 
if  you  do  it  once  more,  I  shall  notify  it 
to  the  captain,  and  he  will  have  you  put 
in  irons.'  The  passenger  protested  that 
he  was  ill-used ;  begged  that  his  room 
might  be  changed,,  and  bitterly  denounced 
the  blue-capped  invader.  I  felt  that  my 
threats  would  be  of  some  avail,  however, 
and  so  gave  the  passenger  one  more  night 
of  grace,  administering  to  him,  meantime, 
quieting  medicines.  "What  was  my  sur- 
prise, when  the  steward,  a  reserved  and 
decorous  Londoner,  burst  into  my  room, 
with  his  eyes  '  protruding  from  their 
sockets,  and  exclaiming  in  a  horrified 
voice  :  '  Well,  I  ham  blowed  if  he  'asn't 
gone  and  cut  up  awful  again ! '  I  asked 
the  captain  to  come  down  with  me,  and  to 
have  irons  brought,  hoping  to  frighten  the 
man  thoroughly.  But  he  made  the  most 
piteous  complaints  to  the  captain,  alleging 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy, 
that  the  man  in  the  blue  cap  was  purposely 
sent  to  torment  him,  and  that  he  could 
endure  it  no  longer.  It  was  evidently 
useless  to  deal  harshly  with  such  a  man ; 
so  we  contented  ourselves  with  keeping  a 
close  watch  upon  him  until  we  arrived  in 
port,  and  he  expressed  his  gratitude  to  us 
long  afterwards. 

"  Less  terrible,  perhaps,  were  the  expe- 
riences of  an  unlucky  Scotchman,  making 


his  first  voyage  to  America.  He  was 
inclined  to  be  hilarious  during  the  first 
day  out,  and  the  weather  being  rather 
rough,  the  captain  asked  him  how  he  felt. 
'Eh,  mon!  it's  just  Paradise,'  was  his 
answer,  in  that  broadly-accented  dialect, 
which  always  provokes  a  smile  from  those 
to  whom  it  is  not  natural.  '  They  mak'  a 
thing  below  thot  they  call  a  cock-tail,  and 
it's  e'en  just  the  most  winsome  thing  that 
I  ever  tipped  down  my  thrapple.'  A  few 
hours  afterwards,  the  captain  espied  the 
brave  Scot  lying  beside  the  funnel,  an 
abject  heap  of  wrappers,  and  suffering  hor- 
ribly from  sea-sickness.  '  How  is  it  with 
you  now,  my  friend  ?  '  he  inquired.  '  Eh, 
captain,  mon,  I'd  gi'e  ye  the  best  five-pun' 
note  I  ever  handled,  if  ye  could  clap  me 
into  Paisley  jail !  '  His  pangs  were  evi- 
dently as  great  as  those  of  the  man  who, 
in  describing  his  sensations  in  sea-sickness, 
said  that,  for  the  first  hour  he  feared  he 
should  die,  and  the  second,  he  feared  that 
he  shouldn't !  " 

The  duties  of  steamship  doctors  are 
far  more  onerous  than  are  generally  sup- 
posed. Upon  these  zealous  and  pains- 
taking officials  fall  a  hundred  petty  cares, 
of  which  the  passengers  know  nothing. 
The  ventilation  and  disinfecting  of  the 
ship  is  all  carried  on  under  the  doctor's 
directions  ;  and,  in  rough  weather,  he  is 
sometimes  obliged  to  issue  formal  orders 
to  steerage  passengers  to  leave  their  poorly- 
lighted  bunks  below,  and  to  come  up 
into  the  keen  air  and  the  dashing  spray. 
In  rare  cases,  force  has  actually  to  be 
employed  to  make  people  leave  their 
beds ;  there  are  ominous  threatenings  and 
gruntings,  but  returning  health  makes  the 
recalcitrant  patients  ashamed  of  their  ob- 
stinacy. The  saloon  passengers  are  now 
and  then  more  refractory  than  the  humbler 
denizens  of  the  steerage.  The  writer  of 
this  article,  were  he  brought  to  confes- 
sion, would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  he 
once  passed  three  days  in  his  berth,  with 
no  refreshment  save  a  raw  onion  and  one 
of  Edmond  About's  novels  ;  and  absolutely 
refused  to  be  comforted.  The  doctor  and 
the  purser  too,  together  share  the  burden 
of  the  innumerable  questions  hurled  at  the 
captain  by  the  passengers.  .  Ten  thousand 
demands  concerning  everything,  from  the 
science  of  navigation  to  the  prospects  of 
safe  arrival,  are  heaped  upon  this  un- 
usually good-natured  trio  of  officials,  every 
one  of  whom  has  probably  been  asked  each 
question  at  least  a  hundred  times  before. 
Even  when  the  passage  from  port  to  port 
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is  smooth,  there  is  enough  for  a  conscien- 
tious medical  man  to  do ;  hut  when  the 
rough  gales  swoop  down  the  Atlantic,  the 
labour  is  quite  fatiguing. 

"  In  the  midst  of  a  terrible  cyclone 
some  years  ago,"  said  our  doctor,  "  when 
the  good  ship  literally  stood  on  her 
beam-ends,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if 
she  would  be  swept  away  into  the  abyss, 
I  suddenly  felt  the  qualms  of  sea-sickness 
creeping  over  me.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  they  had  visited  me  for  half  a  gene- 
ration, but  they  were  none  the  less  terrible, 
and  I  felt  like  crawling  into  my  room,  and 
resigning  myself  to  them.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  do  this,  I  received  the  intelligence 
that  a  sailor  in  the  forecastle  had  one  of 
his  legs  broken,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go 
to  him,  and  to  summon  all  my  skill  for  a 
difficult  case  of  surgical  practice.  Scarcely 
had  I  finished  this  exhausting  work,  when 
another  sailor  on  deck  was  nearly  killed, 
and  I  had  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the 
day  over  him.  Before  I  had  completed 
the  second  operation,  I  had  quite  forgotten 
my  own  illness." 

Sometimes,  despite  the  elaborate  pre- 
cautions taken  by  the  agents  of  steamship 
companies  in  shipping  passengers,  the 
doctor  awakens,  after  the  voyage  is  begun, 
to  the  horrible  consciousness  that  he  is 
face  to  face  with  an  infectious  disease, 
which  may  spread  throughout  the  ship, 
and  result  in  destroying  the  reputation  of 
the  line.  He  sets  to  work  to  isolate  the 
people  who  are  ill.  If  small-pox  be  the 
disorder,  he  persuades  every  one  except 
the  sick,  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  in  the  meantime  takes  the  most  extra- 
ordinary pains  to  get  the  sufferers  out  of 
sight.  He  extemporises  a  hospital,  and 
places  a  trusty  attendant  in  charge;  he 
issues  orders  that  no  cabin  passengers 
shall  be  allowed  to  visit  the  steerage,  and 
that  no  occupant  of  the  steerage  shall 
appear  on  the  saloon  decks.  He  deluges 
every  hole  and  corner  with  disinfectants, 
and  when  asked  by  passengers  why  it  is 
done,  responds  that  "  one  can  never  be  too 
prudent  at  sea."  If  a  patient  dies  of 
small-pox,  he  is  buried  at  midnight,  or  at 
an  hour  in  the  morning  when  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  passengers  are  sleeping  pro- 
foundly. 

"  Many  years  ago,"  said  our  doctor, 
"  we  had  a  very  inquisitive  passenger,  who 
succeeded  in  discovering  that  small-pox 
had  broken  out  in  the  steerage.  He  was 
wise  enough  not  to  say  anything  about  it 
to  the  other  cabin  passengers  ;  but  he  stole 


up  one  midnight  to  see  us  bury  a  poor 
man  who  had  died  during  the  afternoon. 
Two  days  afterwards  we  arrived  in  port, 
the  passenger  went  on  shore,  and  in  a 
fortnight  died  from  small-pox.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  contagion  was  communi- 
cated from  the  clothes  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate victim  from  the  steerage  was 
dressed,  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea." 

"Do  you  believe  that  some  steamships 
are  luckier  than  others,  doctor  ?  "  asked 
the  purser,  who  disliked  the  boat  in  which 
we  were  crossing,  and  longed  to  get  back 
to  his  pet  ship. 

"Not  exactly,"  was  the  answer;  "but 
some  ships  have  continuous  runs  of  bad 
luck.  There  is  one  boat  (I'll  not  mention 
the  name)  than  which  there  is  none 
stauncher  or  more  seaworthy  on  the 
Atlantic ;  yet  it  is  a  terror  to  me  to  be 
compelled  to  sail  in  her.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  the  voyage  there  is  an  un- 
interrupted chapter  of  accidents.  The 
last  time  that  I  crossed  in  that  unhappy 
craft,  there  was  an  awful  storm,  in  which 
the  wheel-house,  part  of  the  captain's 
room,  and  one  or  two  boats,  were  carried 
away;  a  cabin  passenger  broke  a  finger, 
and  a  steerage  passenger  broke  a  leg  ;  the 
sailors  required  constant  attendance,  and 
a  poor  little  girl  fell  down  the  hatchway, 
and  was  killed,  the  day  we  arrived  in  port. 
I  shun  the  vessel  as  I  would  the  plague." 

As  the  doctor  said  these  words,  a  tre- 
mendous sea  smote  our  good  ship  with 
such  force,  that  it  threw  us  quite  off  from 
the  sofa.  "  There's  a  nest  of  old  women 
in  the  steerage  that  I  must  look  after 
before  I  venture  to  retire,"  the  doctor  mur- 
mured, as  he  picked  himself  up,  "  and  so  I 
will  bid  you  good-night." 

THE  POOR  GENTLEWOMEN  OF 
ST.  CLEMENT'S. 

IN    SIX    PARTS.       TART   V. 

We  had  no  theatre  at  St.  Clement's,  nor 
any  regular  performance  of  stage -plays. 
Sometimes,  however,  an  itinerant  com- 
pany of  actors  would  visit  us  for  a  few 
nights,  in  which  case  the  performances 
were  always  given  in  the  New  Assembly 
Room.  The  old  room  was  kept  sacred  for 
those  quarterly  gatherings  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken. 

Some  of  the  gentlewomen  had  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  witnessing  any  re- 
presentation of  stage-plays,  although  they 
would  go  to  see  an  orrery  or  a  waxwork 
show,  or  even  to  an  exhibition  of  conjuring, 
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■with  pleasure.  But  we  were  not  all  so 
strait-laced,  especially  when  tickets  were 
sent  us,  which  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case.  Still,  we  always  liked  to  know 
what  we  were  going  to  see,  and  the 
oftener  we  saw  any  particular  piece  the 
better  we  were  pleased.  We  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  care  much  for  anything  that  could 
not  be  called  a  "standard  play."  Of 
course,  Shakespeare  came  first — it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  admire  Shakespeare — but 
I  fancy  that  in  our  hearts  some  of  us 
preferred  The  Heir-at-Law,  or  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer,  before  Hamlet  or  Macbeth. 
John  Bull  was  a  favourite  with  us,  and 
we  always  enjoyed  a  good  cry  when  The 
Strauger  was  played.  "We  knew  that 
with  adaptations  from  the  Waverley  Novels 
we  were  always  on  safe  ground ;  but  I 
think  that  Sheridan  was  a  little  too  bril- 
liant for  us.  Indeed,  I  heard  Miss  Whincop 
say,  on  one  occasion,  that  she  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  morals  of  any  young 
person  would  be  improved  by  witnessing 
such  a  play  as  The  School  for  Scandal. 

But  in  all  matters  relating  to  Shake- 
speare, or  indeed  to  the  stage  generally, 
Miss  Darner  was  our  great  authority. 
Several  years  previously,  in  fact,  when 
quite  a  young  woman,  she  had  played  a 
small  part  in  some  amateur  theatricals ; 
besides  which,  when  a  girl,  she  had  actually 
been  taken  by  her  father  behind  the  scenes 
of  a  London  theatre.  Such  a  varied  ex- 
perience could  not  be  overlooked,  especially 
when  we  add  to  it  the  fact,  that  among 
Miss  Darner's  small  stock  of  books  were 
three  or  four  volumes  of  Cumberland's 
Plays,  and  that  over  her  chimneypiece 
hung  an  engraving  of  Garrick  in  the 
character  of  Richard  the  Third. 

Miss  Darner  was  a  tall,  thin,  youngish- 
looking  lady,  who  wore  her  own  hair  in 
the  shape  of  two  long  flaxen  curls,  just 
tinged  with  gray,  down  each  side  of  her 
face.  But  the  curls  were  never  visible 
till  after  three  in  the  afternoon ;  earlier 
in  the  day  nothing  could  be  seen  of 
them,  but  the  papers  in  which  they  were 
screwed  up.  Miss  Darner  had  eyes  of  an 
undefined  colour  and  a  long  straight  nose, 
slightly  red  at  the  tip.  She  was  very  proud 
of  her  arched  instep,  which,  I  have  often 
heard  her  say,  was  a  sign  of  high  breeding, 
and  sometimes,  on  state  occasions,  she  wore 
low  shoes  and  sandals.  She  was  of  a  very 
sentimental  turn  of  mind,  and  often,  when 
I  was  a  girl,  she  would  bribe  me  with 
a  piece  of  cake,  while  she  recited  long 
passages  to  me  out  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 


I  quite  understood,  although  the  desire 
was  never  put  into  words,  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  I  should  mention  these 
private  recitations  to  anyone.  And  I  never 
did. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  she  took  me 
very  much  into  her  confidence.  Having 
first  bolted  the  outer  door,  so  that  we 
might  be  secure  from  interruption,  she 
unlocked  an  old-fashioned  bureau,  and 
from  a  secret  drawer  brought  forth  three 
valentines,  all  of  them  gray  and  dingy 
with  age.  How  long  had  they  been  there 
I  wonder  ?  Not  less  than  thirty  summers 
I  should  opine.  She  opened  and  smoothed 
them  out  with  tender  and  reverent  fingers. 
As  she  did  so,  a  few  withered  rose-leaves 
fell  to  the  ground.  As  well  as  I  remember, 
two  of  them  contained  nothing  but  verses, 
but  the  third  displayed  a  burning  heart 
stuck  through  with  an  arrow.  Tears  came 
into  Miss  Darner's  eyes  as  she  looked  at 
the  faded  writing  and  yellow  paper.  She 
caressed  them  softly  with  the  tips  of  her 
fingers. 

"  They  were  sent  by  some  one  very  dear 
to  you  ?  "  I  ventured  to  whisper. 

"Well,  my  dear,  to  tell  you  the  truth," 
she  said,  "  I  never  found  out  for  certain 
who  it  was  that  sent  them,  although,  of 
course,  I  had  my  suspicions  at  the  time. 
If  they  came  from  the  gentleman  I  mean, 
he  was  very,  very  handsome,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  unmarried 
to  this  day." 

"  Then  why  did  he  not  speak  ?    Why 
did  he  not  tell  you  that  he  loved  you  ? 
I  asked,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  there  were  obstacles  in 
the  way — insuperable  obstacles.  My  father 
was  a  terrible  man." 

"But  still  the  gentleman  spoke  to  you ?  " 
I  said;  "or  let  you  know  by  some  other 
means  that  he  loved  you  ?  " 

"  No,  we  never  spoke  to  each  other," 
she  said,  a  little  plaintively.  "  But  he 
used  to  look  at  me  in  such  a  way  when  we 
passed  each  other  in  the  street,  that  I  felt 
sure  he  was  fond  of  me.  And,  indeed, 
who  but  he  could  have  sent  me  these 
valentines  ?  " 

Miss  Darner  had  a  great  notion  of  her 
gentility,  and  I  am  afraid  that  she  was 
considerably  perturbed  and  annoyed  when 
one  day — a  few  months  after  the  opening 
of  the  railway — she  was  called  upon  by  a 
certain  cousin  of  hers,  Captain  Armstrong 
by  name.  In  the  first  place,  Captain 
Armstrong  was  not  the  most  presentable 
of  men ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  was 
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only  a  captain  in  the  merchant  service. 
He  was  a  broad-set,  black-whiskered, 
jovial  man,  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  rings 
in  his  ears.  He  drank  rum-and-water 
and  smoked  strong  tobacco ;  it  was  even 
whispered  that  he  found  another  use  for 
tobacco  besides  smoking  it.  Such  a  person 
had  never  invaded  the  staid  precincts  of 
the  Endowment  before.  It  was  Miss 
Matthewson  who  dubbed  him  The  Ma- 
hogany Captain,  partly,  I  think,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  complexion,  and  partly  to  his 
business,  which  was  understood  to  be 
voyaging  from  Liverpool  to  foreign  parts 
and  bringing  back  cargoes  of  the  wood 
after  which  she  had  named  him.  He  was 
not  long  in  letting  his  cousin  know  that 
he  had  come  to  St.  Clement's  on  law  busi- 
ness, and  that  his  visit  was  likely  to  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  He  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  at  the  Black  Swan — quite  a  third- 
rate  tavern — but  he  took  care  to  inform 
Miss  Damer  that,  as  she  was  the  only 
relative  he  had  in  those  parts,  he  would  not 
fail  to  look  in  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
afternoon  during  his  stay,  nnd  cheer  her 
up  with  his  company. 

The  second  time  he  came  he  brought 
two  bottles  of  Jamaica  rum  with  him,  and 
smoked  so  much  strong  tobacco  in  Miss 
Darner's  little  parlour,  that  the  poor  lady 
was  nearly  choked.  And  then  her  win- 
dow-curtains !  She  had  put  a  new  pair 
up  only  a  fortnight  before,  and  already 
they  were  so  impregnated  with  smoke 
that  she  felt  sure  they  would  never  be 
sweet  again. 

So  wretched,  in  fact,  was  Miss  Damer 
made  by  the  visit  of  her  loud-voiced 
cousin,  that  she  felt  compelled  to  resort  to 
Miss  Whincop  for  advice.  But  that  lady, 
usually  so  gracious  to  anyone  in  trouble, 
gave  her  only  a  chilling  reception.  The 
fact  was,  that  we  all  knew  Captain  Arm- 
strong quite  well  by  name  from  having 
heard  Miss  Damer  speak  so  often  about 
him ;  but  somehow,  though  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  how  it  came  about,  we  were 
all  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  I  don't  think 
Miss  Damer  ever  told  us  that  such  really 
was  the  case  ;  but  she  must  have  known 
what  our  belief  was  in  the  matter,  and  she 
had  never  cared  to  disturb  it.  Therefore 
it  was  that  Miss  Whincop  gave  her  such 
a  cool  reception.  That  lady  felt  herself 
aggrieved,  in  that  she  had  not  been  told  at 
first  what  Captain  Armstrong's  position 
really  was.  Had  she  but  been  told,  she 
would  have   been  the  first  to  help  Miss 


Damer  out  of  her  difficulty.  As  the  case 
stood,  she  declined  to  interfere. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  to  help  you,  dear  ? 
If  so,  I'm  sure  you  may  command  me 
in  any  way." 

It  was  Miss  Fyvie  who  spoke.  She  had 
met  Miss  Damer,  as  the  latter  was  coming 
back  disconsolately  from  her  interview 
with  Miss  Whincop. 

Miss  Damer  shook  her  head  and  sighed, 
but  said  nothing.  Her  tears  soon  came, 
and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes  now. 

"  I  can  at  least  help  you  to  keep  your 
cousin  company,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  my 
being  there." 

M  Oh,  if  you  would  only  do  that,"  said 
Miss  Damer,  clasping  her  hands  fervently. 
"But  you  have  no  idea  what  a  bear  he  is  ! " 

"  But  bears  can  sometimes  be  taught  to 
dance.  However,  I'll  bring  my  knitting 
in  at  half-past  three  to-morrow,  and  if  two 
of  us  can't  manage  him,  be  he  ever  such 
a  big  bear,  we'll  know  the  reason  why." 

Miss  Damer  went  her  way  slightly  com- 
forted, but  only  slightly.  Miss  Fyvie  was 
the  last  lady  in  the  Endowment  whom,  of 
her  own  accord,  she  would  have  thought 
of  calling  in  to  assist  her  in  the  onerous 
task  of  entertaining  Captain  Armstrong. 

Miss  Fyvie  had  not  been  very  long  with 
us  at  that  time.  She  was  only  just  over 
the  requisite  age  when  elected.  There  was 
something,  at  once  so  winning  and  sweet- 
tempered,  about  her  that  everybody  liked 
her.  She  was  very  undemonstrativef  and 
her  manners  were  timid  and  retiring  in  the 
extreme.  She  had  a  very  low,  sweet  voice  ; 
but  then,  as  Miss  MacArthur  remarked, 
she  had  so  little  to  say  for  herself  that  her 
voice  was  of  no  consequence.  A  more 
unlikely  person  to  entertain  Captain  Arm- 
strong could  hardly  have  been  imagined. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  there  she  was, 
knitting  away  in  Miss  Darner's  parlour, 
when  the  captain  stalked  in. 

"  Well,  Bessy,  my  hearty,  and  how  are 
we  by  this  time  ?  "  he  said.  "  Why,  you 
look  as  down  in  the  dumps  as  if  your  grog 
had  been  stopped  for  a  week  of  Sundays." 
He  spoke  as  he  might  have  done  on  board 
his  ship  in  half  a  gale  of  wind.  Miss 
Darner's  reply  was  to  introduce  him  to 
Miss  Fyvie.  The  captain  tugged  at  his 
forelock,  gave  a  backward  sweep  with  his 
right  leg,  and  held  out  a  huge  brown  paw. 
"I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,  ma'am,"  he 
said — and  very  heartily  he  said  it  too. 
"Here's  to  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em!" 
This  was  his  favourite  toast  over  his  rum- 
and-water;  but  he  was  so  fond  either  of 
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the  sentiment  or  of  the  ladies,  that  he  not 
unfrequently  introduced  it  into  general 
conversation. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Miss 
Fyvie  with  a  smile.  "  Next  time  you  are 
desirous  of  shaking  hands  with  me,  you 
shall  take  hold  of  one  end  of  my  knitting- 
needle  and  I  of  the  other.  Yon  shall 
squeeze  my  needle  as  hard  as  you  like, 
but  not  my  hand  again,  if  you  please." 

"  I — I  ask  your  pardon  " — looking  rather 
sheepish — "  but  ladies'  hands  are  so  tender, 
and " 

"And  yours  are  so  strong.  You  would 
not  take  hold  of  a  delicate  china  cup  in  the 
same  way  that  you  would  of  a  tin  pannikin, 
would  you  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  I  quite  under- 
stand, and  next  time  I  shake  hands  with  a 
lady  I  won't  forget." 

"And  now,  captain,  do  pray  sit  down. 
I'm  dying  to  hear  some  of  your  adventures. 
Don't  tell  me  you've  never  had  any.  What 
is  the  use  of  sailors  but  to  have  adventures, 
and  tell  them  to  their  friends  on  shore  ?  " 

Captain  Armstrong  drew  the  back  of 
his  hand  across  his  mouth,  and  winked 
solemnly  at  Miss  Fyvie. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  as  well,  ma'am,  just  to 
wet  one's  whistle  a  bit,  and  we  could  talk 
about  the  adventures  afterwards  ?  " 

There  was  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  rum 
left  out  of  the  two  bottles  the  captain  had 
brought  yesterday.  This  Miss  Darner 
now  made  haste  to  bring  out.  Then  she 
brought  hot  water,  sugar,  and  a  lemon. 
The  captain  liked  his  grog  hot  and  strong, 
with  plenty  of  sugar  in  it,  and  one  squeeze 
of  lemon.  The  due  and  proper  concoction 
of  his  grog  was  one  of  the  serious  responsi- 
bilities of  his  life.  "I  wish  I  could  persuade 
you  ladies  to  have  a  thimbleful,"  he  said. 
"It's  a  mighty  fine  mixture,  I  can  tell  you." 

But  of  course  the  ladies  declined.  Then 
he  said  to  Miss  Fyvie  : 

"  At  least,  ma'am,  you  can't  be  hard- 
hearted enough  to  refuse  to  sweeten  a 
poor  fellow's  glass  for  him." 

With  the  prettiest  air  imaginable — so 
Miss  Darner  afterwards  said — Miss  Fyvie 
took  up  the  captain's  glass,  and,  putting  it 
to  her  lips,  sipped  as  much  of  the  mixture 
as  a  canary  might  have  done. 

The  captain,  his  great  brown  face  beam- 
ing with  delight,  took  the  glass  from  her 
and  gallantly  kissed  the  place  which  her 
lips  had  touched.     Then  he  said  :  * 

"  Here's  to  the  ladies,  God  bless  'em ! 
Bessy,  my  girl,  here's  long  life  and  happi- 
ness to  you  !     To  you,  ma'am,  I  can  only 


say  :  May  your  bright  eyes  never  grow 
dim,  and  may  your  sweet  smile  never  be 
less  sweet  than  at  this  present  moment  ; 
although,  mind  you,  I  wouldn't  like  to  be 
answerable  for  all  the  hearts  them  eyes 
and  that  smile  have  broken."  Then  he 
half  emptied  his  glass,  smacked  his  lips 
gravely,  and  remarked,  "  That  there's 
uncommon  good  tipple." 

Diving  presently  into  the  pocket  of  his 
rough  pilot-coat,  he  produced  therefrom  a 
huge  tobacco  pouch  and  a  meerschaum 
pipe  black  with  much  use.  He  was 
proceeding  slowly  and  gravely  to  fill  his 
pipe  when,  happening  to  look  up,  his  eyes 
caught  those  of  Miss  Fyvie  fixed  full  upon 
him.  She  was  sitting  with  one  end  of  her 
knitting-needle  pressed  to  her  lips,  and 
looking  straight  at  him.  He  moved  his 
hands  uneasily,  and  began  to  whistle  under 
his  breath.  Then  he  looked  up  again,  and 
finding  those  two  clear  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
him,  he  stopped  in  the  process  of  filling 
his  pipe,  and  said  in  a  defiant  sort  of  way : 
"  I  suppose  there's  no  objection  to  my 
having  half-a-dozen  whiffs  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  smoke,  Captain 
Armstrong,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Miss 
Fyvie,  in  her  low,  clear  voice,  and  still 
keeping  her  eyes  full  on  him. 

"And  may  I  ask,  ma'am,  why  you 
wouldn't  smoke  if  you  were  me  ?  "  he 
growled,  looking  as  black  as  thunder. 

Miss  Darner  was  frightened,  and,  waiting 
to  hear  no  more,  rose  suddenly  and  left  the 
room. 

But  the  captain  did  not  smoke.  What 
magic  Miss  Fyvie  made  use  of  to  induce 
him  to  forego  his  favourite  pleasure,  no  one 
ever  knew.  It  was  hinted  at  the  time  that, 
as  a  reward  for  not  smoking,  she  allowed 
him  to  make  use  of  tobacco  after  that 
other  fashion,  of  which  mention  has  been 
already  made.  But  of  that  I  know 
nothing. 

When  Miss  Darner  entered  the  room,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  captain  was 
deep  in  the  narration  of  some  humorous 
anecdote,  over  which  he  and  Miss  Fyvie 
were  laughing  quite  heartily. 

In  a  little  while  it  was  time  for  tea — a 
meal  which,  as  a  rule,  the  captain  held  in 
the  utmost  contempt.  To-day,  however, 
he  was  coaxed  into  drinking  two  whole 
cupfuls,  duly  flavoured  with  a  little  rum ; 
and  when  Miss  Fyvie  toasted  him  a  muffin, 
and  buttered  it  with  her  own  white  hands, 
his  delight  knew  no  bounds. 

After  tea  came  more  sea-tales,  in  all  of 
which  Miss  Fyvie  professed  a  lively  in- 
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terest.  Then,  as  a  great  favour,  Miss  Fyvie 
was  induced  to  sing.  She  had  a  thin,  sweet, 
quavering  voice,  with  a  good  deal  of  latent 
pathos  in  it.  She  struck  up  Auld  Rohin 
Gray.  By  the  time  she  had  got  to  the  end 
of  the  second  verse,  the  captain  was  drum- 
ming softly  on  the  table  with  his  fingers, 
and  gazing  frowningly  into  the  fire.  By 
the  time  the  last  verse  was  reached  he 
was  fairly  crying,  with  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  his  great  red-and-yellow  ban- 
dana pressed  to  his  eyes. 

"  God  bless  you,  ma'am !  God  bless  you ! " 
he  said.  "  It  does  a  man's  heart  good  to 
listen  to  you.  That's  the  sort  of  singing 
I  should  like  to  hear  in  Heaven." 

It  was  very  irreverent  of  Captain  Arm- 
strong to  make  such  a  remark ;  but  I 
think — and  Miss  Whincop  thought  so  too  at 
the  time — that  his  meaning  was  good,  and, 
in  that  case,  perhaps  the  irreverence  may 
have  been  forgiven  him. 

Soon  after  this  it  was  time  to  go ;  but 
not  till  more  rum-and-water  had  been  dis- 
cussed. With  her- own  hands  Miss  Fyvie 
knotted  the  captain's  comforter  round  his 
throat — for  the  night  was  frosty — and 
tucked  the  ends  inside  his  coat.  She  did 
more  than  that ;  she  asked  him  for  his 
pouch  and  pipe,  and  deftly  filled  the  latter 
with  tobacco,  as  though  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  do  it  all  her  life.  Then  she  held 
a  match  while  he  lighted  the  pipe.  Then 
he  squeezed  Miss  Fyvie's  fingers  gently 
between  his  two  rough  palms ;  and,  after 
that,  he  drew  his  cousin  to  him,  and  kissed 
her,  much  to  that  lady's  discomfiture. 
Then  he  muttered  a  few  words,  which 
seemed  hard  to  get  out,  about  its  having 
been  one  of  the  happiest  nights  of  his  life. 
Then  he  went,  puffing  away  furiously  at  his 
pipe,  as  though  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 

"  There,  my  dear ;  I  think  we  have 
made  Bruin  dance  very  prettily,"  said 
Miss  Fyvie,  with  a  smile  as  she  shut  the 
door  after  him. 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  did  it.  It  was 
just  wonderful,"  said  Miss  Darner,  with 
hands  and  eyes  raised  in  wonderment. 

The  result  was  that,  whenever  the  cap- 
tain called  on  his  cousin,  he  was  not  satis- 
fied unless  Miss  Fyvie  was  there  to  enter- 
tain him  ;  and  poor  Miss  Darner  begged 
so  hard  that  she  might  not,  be  left  alone 
to  cope  with  her  terrible  relative,  that 
Miss  Fyvie  felt  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  comply.  She  did  not  go  unrewarded. 
One  day  the  captain  brought  a  large  parcel 
with  him,  which,  on  being  opened,  proved 
to  contain  two  black  silk  dresses — one  for 


each  of  the  ladies — of  which  he  begged 
their  acceptance.  Another  time  he  brought 
each  of  them  a  large  package  of  tea.  It  was 
a  sore  point  with  him  that  he  could  never 
persuade  them  into  liking  rum-and-water. 

The  captain  never  failed  to  announce 
his  arrival  at  the  Endowment.  As  soon 
as  he  got  through  the  gateway,  he  used  to 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  bawl  out 
"  Shipah-o-o-y  !  "  so  that  we  always  knew 
when  he  was  among  us.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  ladies  of  the  Endowment  was  not 
confined  to  his  cousin  and  Miss  Fyvie. 
By-and-by  he  was  introduced  to  Miss 
Anstruther  and  Miss  Matthewson,  also  to 
my  aunt ;  but  Miss  Darner  never  ventured 
to  ask  Miss  Whincop  or  Miss  Lawson  to 
meet  him.  The  ladies  quite  took  to  him, 
when  once  they  had  got  over  his  bois- 
terous ways.  He  was  so  hearty  and 
good-humoured,  there  was  such  a  breezy 
joviality  about  him,  and  he  made  himself 
so  much  at  home  in  our  society,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  help  liking  him.  He 
was  very  fond  of  cards ;  but  unfortunately 
his  whist-playing  was  simply  atrocious. 
Cribbage  was  his  favourite  game,  he  said, 
and,  after  that,  a  merry  game  of  specula- 
tion. None  of  the  ladies  knew  cribbage, 
but  they  could  all  play  speculation  ;  so 
it'  came  to  pass  that  most  evenings  there 
was  a  sociable  round  game  for  a  couple 
of  hours  in  Miss  Darner's  little  parlour. 
Captain  Armstrong  always  came  provided 
with  ten  shillings'  worth  of  coppers.  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  it  always 
happened  that  by  the  close  of  the  evening 
his  stock  of  coppers  had  disappeared.  He 
must  have  been  either  a  very  unfortunate 
or  a  very  reckless  player.  He  never  once 
rose  from  the  table  a  winner.  But  the 
curious  part  of  it  was,  that  the  more 
money  he  lost  the  more  heartily  he 
laughed,  and  the  better  he  seemed  to  be 
pleased.  He  always  would  have  Miss 
Fyvie  sit  next  to  him ;  and  he  always 
looked  to  her  to  fill  his  pipe  and  give  him 
a  light,  the  last  thing  before  taking  his 
leave. 

By  the  middle  of  the  third  week  the 
captain's  law  business  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
it  was  time  for  him  to  think  of  leaving 
St.  Clement's.  Such  of  the  gentlewomen 
as  had  come  to  know  him  heard  of  his  de- 
parture with  regret.  His  visit  had  bright- 
ened up  their*  quiet  lives  for  a  little  while, 
and  would  form  quite  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  the  Endowment.  What  with 
his  sea-yarns,  his  card-playing,  and  his 
noisy  but  unfailing  good-humour,  it  would 
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be  a  long  time  before  tbe  Mahogany  Cap- 
tain ceased  to  be  talked  about. 

His  last  act  was  characteristic.  To  each 
of  the  ladies  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  he  sent  a  stone  bottle  containing  a 
gallon  of  the  best  old  Jamaica  rum.  His 
last  visit  to  the  Endowment  was  made  an 
hour  before  the  starting  of  the  coach  that 
was  to  carry  him  away.  Miss  Fyvie,  think- 
ing that  he  might  prefer  to  be  left  alone 
with  his  cousin,  had  stayed  at  home  ;  but 
he  at  once  caused  her  to  be  sent  for.  Then 
Miss  Darner  left  the  two  together,  while 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  to  prepare  for 
her  cousin's  grog.  This  was  evidently  the 
looked-for  opportunity,  and  the  captain  at 
once  cleared  his  throat  and  hitched  his 
chair  a  little  nearer  the  chair  of  Miss  Fyvie. 
"Miss  Fyvie  and  ma'am,"  he  began; 
"  if  I  was  to  try  I  couldn't  tell  you  how 
much  I've  enjoyed  my  visit  to  this  quiet 
little  nook." 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  hear  you  say 
so,  Captain  Armstrong." 

"  And  as  for  the  ladies  I've  met  here,  I 
feel  as  if  I  loved  'em  every  one.  No — 
that's  not  quite  what  I  meant,"  he  added, 
colouring  up  and  rubbing  his  hot  palms 
with  his  bandana.  "  Anyhow,  here's  to 
their  health,  God  bless  'em  !  But  as  for 
love,  ma'am — real,  downright,  hearty  love, 
there's  only  one  creetcher  in  the  world  I've 
got  that  feeling  for ;  and  that  fair  creetcher 
is  you,  ma'am.  Yes,  Miss  Fyvie,  though 
I've  only  known  you  for  three  short  weeks, 
my  heart's  gone.  The  poor  thing's  blown 
clean  away  to  leeward,  and  I  shall  never 
find  it  more." 

"Why,  you  great  goose,"  said  Miss 
Fyvie,  tartly,  "  don't  you  know  that  I'm 
old  enough  to  be  your  mother  !  " 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  the  captain,  with  a 
solemn  shake  of  the  head,  "  begging  your 
pardon,  you're  not  old  enough  to  be  my 
mother.  There  can't  be  more  than  a 
matter  of  ten  years  atween  us.  I'm  nigh 
on  for  forty,  and  you're — well,  never  mind 
what  you  are.  What's  a  difference  of  ten 
years,  or  fifteen  years,  or  twenty  years, 
when  two  people  love  one  another  ?  I 
love  you,  and  if  you'll  say  that  you'll  take 
me  for  better  for  worse,  why  we'll  be  man 
and  wife  afore  this  day  week." 

"  It's  quite  out  of  the  question,  Captain 
Armstrong.  Such  an  idea  is  altogether 
preposterous." 

He  waved  his  hand  gently,  but  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  interruption.  "  My 
ship,  the  Lively  Sally,  sails  from  Liverpool 
on  Monday  week,  bound  for  Honduras.  Be 
my  wife,  and  go  out  in  her  as  the  skipper's 


skipper;  go  out  in  her,  ma'am,  and  see 
the  world.  Say  but  the  word,  and  this 
next  voyage  shall  be  my  last.  I've  a  little 
lump  put  by  and  a  snug  little  cottage  at 
Rock  Ferry,  and  I  need  never  put  foot 
on  board  ship  again  without  I  like.  Say 
yes,  and  make  a  poor  devil  happy." 
"  No,  Captain  Armstrong.  No." 
"  I've  neither  chick  nor  child,  nor  any- 
body in  this  wide  world  to  care  for  me." 

"  It  cannot  be.  Pray — pray  believe  me 
when  I  say  so."  She  was  standing  -up 
now,  her  hands  trembling  a  little,  and  her 
face  very  pale.  On  that  pale  face  the 
captain's  eyes  were  now  bent.  He  read 
there  that  his  suit  was  hopeless. 

"  Then  it's  no  use  my  saying  another 
word  ?  "  He  whispered  the  words  rather 
than  spoke  them. 

"  No  use  at  all,  dear  Captain  Armstrong." 

He  turned  away  to  the  window.     Next 

moment  Miss  Darner  came  in.  The  captain 

did  not  sit  down  again,  but  drank  his  grog 

in  silence,  and  then  made  his  adieus. 

One  day,  quite  three  years  after  the 
Mahogany  Captain's  visit,  as  Miss  Fyvie 
was  turning  over  some  of  her  hoarded 
treasures  in  search  of  a  portrait  of  her 
father  that  she  wanted  to  show  me,  among 
other  articles  in  her  bureau  I  chanced  to 
see  a  certain  quaintly  -  carved  tobacco- 
stopper,  that  I  recognised  in  a  moment 
as  having  been  the  captain's  property.  I 
remembered  quite  well  his  losing  it  one 
evening  (he  had  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket 
among  some  loose  change),  and  our  fruit- 
less search  for  it.  However,  there  it  was, 
safe  and  sound,  in  Miss  Fy vie's  possession ; 
but  I  never  even  hinted  to  her  that  I  had 
seen  it,  nor  did  she  ever  speak  of  it  to  me. 
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"  NEITHER  TO-NIGHT  NOR 
EVER." 


What  Cecil  had  to  say  to  his  father 
that  took  him  away  so  abruptly  from  his 
home,  upon  that  first  night  of  his  return, 
concerns  us  but  little ;  the  matter,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  been  important, 
since  the  upshot  was,  as  he  told  the  two 
ladies  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next 
morning,  that  Mr.  Landon,  senior,  as  head 
of  the  firm,  insisted  upon  his  return  to 
Wellborough,  where  affairs  required  his 
personal  superintendence. 
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"  Ifc  is  an  infernal  nuisance,"  said  he ; 
"but  when  one  has  once  put  one's  hand 
'to  the  plough  of  business,'  as  the 
governor  says,  '  there  is  no  looking  back' — 
and  very  little,  he  might  have  added,  to 
which  to  look  forward ;  for  my  part  I  see 
no  end  to  the  work." 

He  glanced  at  both  women  as  he  spoke. 
Ella  only  replied  by  a  hard  smile;  but 
Gracie  said : 

"But  surely,  Mr.  Landon,  you  can  give 
a  guess  as  to  how  long  you  are  likely  to 
be  detained  from  home  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,"  he  answered.  "  We 
are  opening  a  branch  establishment  farther 
south,  from  which  my  father  expects  great 
things ;  and  I  am  bound  to  look  after  it, 
until  it  is  set  going,  as  well  as  to  manage 
matters  at  Wellborough." 

At  this  moment  the  letters  were  brought 
in.  Gracie  took  hers  from  the  salver; 
she  saw  her  own  lying  on  it  that  she  had 
written  to  Cecil,  and  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him.  She  had  half  a  mind 
to  claim  it ;  but  her  courage  failed  her, 
and  the  next  instant  it  was  in  Cecil's 
hand.  She  felt  that,  whatever  benefit 
might  have  been  once  secured  from  it, 
it  was  nseless  now ;  that  it  had,  as  it 
were,  missed  fire ;  and  that  the  sight  of 
the  weapon  wonld  only  make  more  angry 
the  man  at  whom  it  had  been  aimed. 

He  read  it,  with  his  other  letters,  with- 
out comment;  and  presently  went  off  as 
usual  to  the  office. 

"  Oh,  Ella,  I  am  so  sorry  that  that 
letter  found  him  here,"  said  Gracie  peni- 
tently, as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  returned  Ella 
bitterly.  "  Fifty  letters  wonld  not  move 
him,  wherever  they  had  found  him.  He 
came  home  to  quarrel  with  me,  and  at  last 
he  has  succeeded." 

There  was  a  world  of  significance  about 
that  "at  last."  She  had  restrained  her- 
self, as  she  had  never  thonght  it  possible 
for  her  to  do;  had  shown  no  "temper;" 
had  been  submissive,  gentle,  pleading;  and 
all  to  no  purpose.  He  had  rejected  all 
her  advances  towards  a  reconciliation. 
She  wonld  throw  herself  at  his  feet  no 
longer  to  be  thus  trodden  upon. 

"  But  this  is  so  dreadful,  Ella.  Perhaps 
I  was  wrong  to  persuade  yon  not  to  appeal 
to  his  father.  There  is  that  course  still 
left  to  you." 

"Not  now,  Gracie,"  answered  she,  in  a 
hard,  stern  voice.  "  He  went  out  last 
night  to  have  the  first  word  with  the  old 
man ;  to  persuade  him  that  what  he  him- 
self  wished    to    do   was   the  best    thing 


to  be  done.     He  will  not  return  home  any 
more." 

"  Oh,  that  is  impossible,  Ella.  He  has 
not  even  taken  leave  of  you.  Whatever 
has  misled  him  and  altered  him  so,  he 
would  never  do  that ;  it  would  be  so  cruel, 
so  unmanly." 

"  Cruel,  of  course  it  is.  Unmanly,  no, 
Gracie ;  men  are  all  cowards  when  they 
have  once  resolved  to  be  base." 

"  Nay,  I  am  sure  that  your  husband  is 
no  coward,  Ella." 

"  He  would  fight  another  man,  if  you 
mean  that,"  returned  Ella,  contemptuously; 
"  but  he  fears  the  woman  he  has  injured. 
He  dared  not  once  look  me  in  the  face. 
Did  you  not  see  it  ?  " 

Gracie  had  noticed  that ;  but  she  did 
not  say  so.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
women  who  take  a  pleasure  in  widening 
a  breach  between  their  friends  and  their 
husbands.  On  the  contrary,  she  would 
have  given  all  she  had  to  bridge  over  this 
great  and  terrible  gulf,  the  proportions  of 
which  had  by  this  time  become  apparent 
to  her.  She  was  filled  with  righteous 
indignation  against  Cecil ;  but  she  felt 
it  was  her  duty  not  to  show  it,  and  even 
to  make  excuses  for  him,  if  excuse  should 
be  possible. 

"Your  husband  looks  so  ill,  Ella,"  she 
said,  presently,  "  and  so  unlike  himself, 
that  I  think  there  may  be  some  physical 
reason  for  his  conduct.     I  really  do." 

"  He  seems  to  me  well  enough,"  said  Ella. 

"  I  wonder  at  your  saying  that.  I  don't 
wish  to  frighten  you ;  but  do  you  not 
think  it  possible  that  that  railway  accident 
shook  him  more  than  he  liked  to  say  ? 
Some  men  hate  to  talk  of  their  ailments ; 
and  did  you  not  observe  how  he  shrank 
from  any  allusion  to  the  collision  ?  " 

"  I  did  notice  that,"  said  Ella,  a  ray  of 
hope  breaking  in  upon  the  night  of  her 
soul.  "If  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
him — with  his  brain,  I  mean — that  would 
of    course    account    for    his   conduct.     I 

should  never  forgive  myself But  there ; 

such  a  thing   is,  to  the  last  degree,  im- 
probable." 

"  Let  us  hope  so,  Ella ;  but  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  for  other  reasons,  you 
may  one  day  say,  '  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  as  respects  your  husband.  Think 
as  charitably  of  him  as  you  can,  darling ; 
you  love  him  dearly,  even  yet ;  and  he 
loves  you,  though  something,  which  we 
do  not  understand,  has  for  the  moment 
come  between  you." 

Ella  shook  her  head,  and  sighed  deeply. 
"No,  Gracie;  his  love  is  gone.     The  void 
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is  here  " — she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart 
— "  a  cold  and  aching  void.  I  am  not  sure 
even  that  I  still  love  him." 

"  But  I  am  sure,  Ella ;  and  that  you 
pity  him.  Even  I  do  that.  If  ever  I  saw 
wretchedness  in  any  face,  it  was  in  that  of 
your  husband  as  he  left  this  room." 

"He  is  dissatisfied  with  himself,  as  well 
he  may  be,  no  doubt,"  said  Ella.  "  I  did 
not  say  he  had  no  conscience." 

No  one,  indeed,  with  any  claims  to  be 
an  observer  of  human  nature,  could  have 
said  that,  who  had  beheld  Cecil  Landon's 
face  that  morning  as  he  set  it  Citywards. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  very  index  of  a  mind, 
if  not  remorseful,  yet  very  ill  at  ease. 
Gloomy  it  was,  yet  not  morose ;  oppressed 
with  the  sense  of  ill-doing ;  and,  perhaps, 
one  would  have  now  added,  conscious  of 
more  ill  to  be  done.  With  his  hat  pressed 
over  his  brows,  and  one  hand  thrust  in  his 
pocket,  he  walked  quickly  on  for  a  mile  or 
two  after  leaving  his  own  house,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  Then 
he  consulted  his  watch  and  called  a  cab, 
giving  somewhat  elaborate  directions  to 
the  driver  before  he  entered  it. 

At  the  corner  of  a  small  street,  in  the 
City,  and  at  some  distance  from  his  own 
office,  he  dismissed  it,  and  walked  on  as 
before,  except  that  he  took  some  note  of  the 
houses  on  his  side  of  the  way.  They  were 
all  places  of  business,  and  most  of  them 
occupied  by  several  sets  of  tenants.  At 
one  of  these  he  stopped,  and  looked  down 
the  list  of  names  with  some  attention. 
About  midway,  newly  painted  in,  was  that 
of  "  C.  Landon,  Commission  Agent."  He 
went  upstairs  and,  taking  a  latch-key  from 
his  pocket,  opened  a  door  upon  the  second- 
floor  that  bore  this  name — his  own — upon 
it.  The  room  he  entered  was  a  spacious 
one,  newly  furnished  in  office  style ;  but 
he  cast  but  one  rapid  glance  around  him, 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  had  no  tenant, 
rather  than  to  note  its  contents.  Then  he 
closed  the  door,  and  opened  the  letter-box 
that,  as  usual,  depended  from  it.  There 
was  but  a  single  letter,  nor — it  was  evident 
— did  he  expect  to  find  a  second.  It  was 
directed,  "  Cecil  Landon,  Esq.,  Brant  - 
street,"  in  a  female  hand. 

"  I  told  her  it  was  unnecessary  to  put 
1  Cecil,'  "  he  muttered  peevishly.  But  there 
was  no  peevishness  in  his  face  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  the  closely-written  pages  ;  it  was 
illumined  with  a  glow  of  expectation  that 
deepened  into  delight  as  he  read  on.  The 
perturbation  of  his  mind  had  ceased ;  his 
trouble,  whatever  it  was,  was  forgotten, 
smoothed  away  by  that  distant,  and  to  us 


unknown,  hand.    When  he  had  read  all,  he 
pub  the  letter  to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it. 

He  looked  quite  another  man  from  that 
one  who  had  left  his  home  an  hour  ago ; 
though  not  a  better  man.  There  was  a 
fire  in  his  eye  which  spoke  of  triumph ; 
but  it  was  most  assuredly  not  that  most 
glorious  of  all  victories — the  victory  which 
a  man  gains  over  himself.  It  was  the  ex- 
ultation rather  of  one  who  has  yielded  to 
a  great  temptation,  and  promises  himself 
a  supreme  bliss  from  which  he  has  baen 
hitherto  debarred  by  scruples.  This  ex- 
pression, however,  was  bat  momentary ; 
having  folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it 
carefully  away  in  his  breast-pocket,  his 
features  reassumed  their  haggard  look. 
It  was  like  some  magic  charm,  which, 
while  its  owner  gazes  at  it,  has  the  virtue 
of  bestowing  happiness,  but,  once  out  of 
sight,  is  powerless. 

"I  will  get  it  to-day,"  he  muttered, 
"  this  very  day.  I  cannot  endure  to  go  to 
that  house  again."  He  was  speaking  of 
his  home.  ' '  The  air  seemed  poisoned  there. 
And  yet  who  has  poisoned  it  ?  "  Then  with 
a  hesitating  voice,  "Not — not  poor  Ella." 
His  face  grew  tender,  and  pitiful;  he  burst 
into  tears.  "What  an  infernal  hypocrite 
and  scoundrel  I  feel,"  cried  he  with,  bitter- 
ness. "What  a  cruel  and  heartless  brute. 
"How  could  I — could  I — treat  her  so! 
She  has  never  deserved  that,  whatever  she 
may  have  deserved." 

He  had  sunk  down  into  the  chair  beside 
the  office- desk,  and  there  he  sat,  all  huddled 
together,  like  a  man  who  has  been  hanged. 
Perhaps  he  deserved  hanging ;  he  had  at 
all  events  suffered  something  of  that  mental 
agony  which  is  said  to  precede  the  opera- 
tion. He  had  grown  to  look  so  old  within 
those  five  minutes,  that  he  might  have 
passed  for  his  own  father.  Curiously 
enough — for  he  was  not  a  "self-conscious  " 
man  or  one  given  to  self-examination — he 
was  cognisant  of  his  own  mental  condition. 
"  I  feel  like  a  whipped  hound,"  he  mur- 
mured on ;  "a  creature  like  Whymper- 
Hobson  is  a  man  compared  with  me ;  but 
there,  I  have  gone  through  with  it.  I  have 
broken  with  her.  She  must  feel  that. 
And  she  is  not  one  to  cling  where  she  has 
been  spurned.  It  is  better  so,  and  I  did  it 
for  her  sake." 

He  said  this  in  a  firm  voice,  and  looked 
roundabout  him  with  a  defiant  air,  as  though 
challenging  contradiction.  Unhappily,  Con- 
science^— who  alone  was  present — is  like 
Punch  in  the  puppet-show  ;  she  eludes  a 
knock-down  blow,  and  has  a  most  dexterous 
vitality.    She  can  also  be  very  vulgar,  and 
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what  she  whispered  in  Mr.  Landon's  ear 
upon  the  present  occasion  was,  "  Liar." 
"  Yes,  it  was  for  her  sake,  just  as  the 
surgeon  uses  the  knife  to  prevent  lifelong 
mischief.  It  was  the  actual  cautery,  in 
her  case,  poor  soul,  without  the  chloroform. 
And  this  is  for  her  sake,  too,"  he  went  on, 
looking  round  the  newly-papered,  newly- 
furnished  room.  "  It  is  to  spare  her  ;  and 
keep  things  quiet  as  long  as  may  be.  The 
hardest  trial  is  over  for  both  of  us ;  for  I 
suffered  too,  Heaven  knows.  There  shall 
be  no  more  such  days.  I  will  get  it  this 
afternoon,  and  go  down  by  the  evening 
train.  In  the  meantime  I  must  make  all 
straight  with  my  father ;  a  difficult  matter, 
I  should  have  thought  at  one  time ;  but, 
compared  with  what  has  been  surmounted, 
a  very  easy  task,  and,  what  is  better,  pain- 
less." With  a  deep  sigh  he  rose  and  left 
the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
which  fastened  with  a  spring  lock.  As  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,"  C.Landon, 
Commission  Agent,"  again  caught  his  eye. 
"A  pretty  commission  have  I  to  do  to-day," 
muttered  he  bitterly.  Then  he  bent  his 
steps  to  Wethermill-street.  His  father, 
whose  habits  were  punctual  and  exact  as 
the  movements  of  a  machine,  arrived  a 
few  minutes  after  him,  as  the  clock  was 
striking  ten. 

"  What,  so  early,  Cecil  ?  "  cried  he  cheer- 
fully. "  You  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
indeed." 

"  Well,  it  was  necessary  to  be  early  down 
at  Wellborough,  father ;  where  a  six-hours' 
work  is  spread  over  the  whole  twelve." 

"  Ay,  I  know  their  ways,"  said  the  old 
citizen,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  Those  country 
fellows  are  half  asleep  till  dinner-time,  when 
they  wake  up  with  a  vengeance." 

"  After  which  they  take  their  regular 
nap,"  put  in  Cecil.  "  Still  they  are  sure, 
if  they  are  slow.  There  are  no  speculations 
on  their  private  account,  with  defalcations 
to  follow.  There  is  life  and  hope  in  that  idea 
of  the  branch,  I  think,  though  the  results 
may  not  appear  immediately." 

"  No,  begad,  they  won't  do  that.  How- 
ever, that  is  your  own  affair,  my  boy,  more 
than  mine.  When  I  am  a  sleeping  partner 
— under  the  turf — you  will  reap  that  crop 
if  there  is  any.  I  have  taken  your  word  as 
to  the  prospects  of  a  harvest." 

"  I  think  it  will  do,  father.  Indeed,  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  carried  off  that 
field — I  speak  of  the  West  generally — than 
we  have  hitherto  dreamt  of." 

"  Gleanings,  my  lad,  only  gleanings. 
However,  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
dash  your  hopes.     I  am  delighted  to  see 


you  entertain  them,  whether  you  are  right 
or  wrong.  I  never  thought  to  see  you 
take  so  great  an  interest  in  the  matter,  I 
confess,  and  it  gratifies  me  extremely. 
Why,  you'll  be  the  business  man  of  the 
firm,  if  you  go  on  like  this." 

"  What  I  do,  I  like  to  do  thoroughly," 
returned  Cecil  indifferently.  "  I  only  left 
my  work  yesterday  to  come  up  to  consult 
you " 

"And  to  see  Ella,  I  suppose,"  put  in  the 
old  gentleman  roguishly. 

"  Well,  yes,  of  course,  to  see  Ella." 

"  And  how  does  she  like  the  prospect  of 
your  running  away  from  her  so  soon 
again  ?  "  v 

"  I  think  she  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
it,  sir." 

"  Then  I  think  she's  a  deuced  good- 
natured  girl,  and  very  easily  convinced." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  Cecil  coldly. 
"  She  knows  it's  for  our  good,  and  the 
good  of  the  firm.  And  it  is  not  as  if  she 
was  alone,  you  know  :  she  has  got  her 
friend,  Grracie  Ray." 

"  Ay,  a  very  nice-looking  young  woman; 
I  remember  her.  I  don't  think  you 
would  find  Miss  Gracie,  if  she  was 
Mrs.  Cecil  Landon,  quite  so  complaisant 
as  Ella.  It  struck  me  she  was  a  bit  of  a 
Tartar.  But  as  to  Ella,  I  confess  I  was 
wrong  when  I  doubted  the  wisdom  of  your 
making  her  your  wife.  She  is  one  of  a 
thousand,  sir,  just  fitted  to  be  the  wife  of 
a  man  who  has  got  his  hands  full  of 
business  ;  not  extravagant ;  nor,  what  is 
still  worse  under  such  circumstances,  ex- 
acting.    You  are  a  devilish  lucky  dog." 

"  So  people  say,"  said  Cecil,  who  was 
sitting  at  his  desk,  and  affected  to  be 
looking  over  some  memoranda.  "I  have 
been  telling  her  that  the  sooner  I  go  down 
westward  the  sooner  I  shall  get  my  work 
over.  If  I  went  to-day,  for  example,  I 
could  see  Critchett  about  the  mill  to-night 
and  set  him  going." 

"  To-day!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Ella 
will  let  you  go  to-day,  after  six  weeks' 
absence  ?  " 

"  I  think,  sir,  she  is  sensible  enough  to 
perceive  the  advantages  of  such  a  course." 

The  old  gentleman  put  up  his  gold 
spectacles  over  his  bushy  eyebrows,  in  the 
rut  they  had  formed  for  themselves  in  his 
forehead,  and  regarded  his  son  attentively. 

"  Yon  have  had  no  quarrel  with  Ella,  I 
hope,  Cecil  ?  "  said  he  earnestly. 

"Quarrel!  Certainly  not,  sir.  What 
makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  suppose  folks  change  with 
the  times ;   but  in  my  day  a  young  wife 
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would  not  be  so  easily  induced  to  part  with 
a  young  husband,  just  after  they  had  been  | 
separated  so  long  ;  that's  all." 

"  It  is  the  Age  of  Reason,"  said  Cecil,  j 
with  a  short  laugh. 

"  So  I  have  heard  it  said,"  replied  the  j 
old  gentleman  dryly.    "  Everything  moves  j 
so  fast  too,  that  I  daresay  you  both  con- 
sider yourselves  old  married  people." 

To  this  Cecil  made  no  reply,  but  his 
face  grew  a  sbade  paler  as  he  bent  over 
his  memoranda. 

"  You  have  no  objection,  then,  father,  to 
my  returning  to  Wellborough  at  once  ? " 
observed  he  presently. 

"  Not  I,  if  your  wife  has  none.  But  I 
do  think,  in  justice  to  her,  Ceoil,  that  you 
should  not  remain  in  the  West  indefinitely 
without  sending  for  her." 

"But  you  see,  sir,  I  have  to  move  about 
so  much  just  now ;  it  is  not  as  if  I  were 
positively  established  at  Wellborough." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  the  best  judge  of 
your  own  affairs.  I  never  interfere  in 
domestic  matters.  Let  me  look  again  at 
that  estimate  of  Mr.  Critchett's." 

So  that  matter  was  settled,  thanks  to 
the  preliminary  talk  which  Cecil  had  had 
with  his  father  on  the  previous  night.  It 
was  not  likely  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
compare  notes  with  Ella  upon  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  put  that 
word  in  on  her  behalf  with  her  husband. 
He  was,  as  he  had  said,  not  one  to  inter- 
fere in  domestic  matters,  nor,  indeed,  in 
any  matters  out  of  his  own  line.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  society  in  which  the 
young  couple  moved  in  London,  and  did 
not  want  to  know  anything.  Social 
scandal  never  reached  his  ears,  nor  had 
he  even  so  much  as  heard  of  that  famous 
immersion  of  Mr.  Whymper-Hobson  in 
Virginia  Water.  He  thought  his  son's 
conduct  strange,  as  regarded  his  leaving 
Ella  for  such  long  intervals ;  but  the  fact 
was  only  a  confirmation  of  a  favourite 
theory  of  his  own — that  all  things  were 
changed  since  his  young  days.  He  ac- 
quiesced in  it  too  the  more  readily  on 
account  of  the  new-born  interest  which 
Cecil  had  lately  taken  in  the  business,  and 
which  was  the  pretext  for  his  present 
behaviour.  We  do  not  commonly  look 
very  keenly  into  the  motives  of  any  action 
which  gives  us  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

There  was  something  else  to  be  done 
in  London  that  morning  by  Cecil  Landon, 


besides  the  business  in  Wethermill-street, 
and  he  did  it.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
office,  and  wrote  the  following  note  to  his 
wife : 

"Dear  Ella, — My  father  and  I  are  both 
agreed  that  the  sooner  I  get  back  to  Well- 
borough the  better,  as  affairs  there  are  very 
pressing.  I  shall  therefore  go  straight  down 
there  this  afternoon  from  the  City  terminus. 
Be  so  good  as  to  forward  to  me,  addressed 
as  usual,  to  the  Eagle  Hotel,  the  bag  and 
portmanteau  which  are  in  my  dressing- 
room.  With  kind  regards  to  Gracie, — 
Yours,  "Cecil  Landon. 

"  P.S.  I  shall  be  moving  about  for 
some  days  in  the  West  in  connection  with 
our  new  venture,  but  shall  be  at  Well- 
borough probably  on  Monday." 

This  letter  was,  designedly,  not  posted 
at  once,  but  reached  its  destination  about 
five  o'clock,  when  its  writer  was  already 
seated  in  the  Great  Western  express.  Ella 
and  Gracie  were  sitting  together  when  it 
arrived  over  their  "  afternoon  tea,"  a 
fashion  which  had  just  then  come  into 
vogue. 

Ella  read  the  note,  and  threw  it  across 
to  her  friend  without  comment,  save  what 
her  face  said. 

"  Then  he  is  not  coming  back  to-night, 
Ella?" 

She  strove  in  vain  to  make  her  tone 
indifferent,  for  she  was  in  fact  not  only 
surprised,  but  shocked. 

"No; neither  to-night  nor  ever.  Did  I 
not  tell  you  ?  " 

Then  she  rose  and  went  upstairs,  and 
finding,  as  she  expected,  the  bag  and 
portmanteau  already  packed,  despatched 
them  to  the  address  indicated.  She  did 
one  thing  more,  she  locked  the  dressing- 
room  door  and  took  the  key  away.  It 
was  henceforth  a  Blue  Beard's  chamber 
to  her,  haunted  by  memories  hardly  less 
terrible  than  murdered  wives. 


Note. — The  present  proprietor  of  Bonython  has 
requested  the  Conductor  of  this  Journal  to  state, 
that  the  description  given  of  the  house  by  the  author 
of  the  article,  "On  the  Way  to  the  Lizard,"  *  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  facts ;  but  that  Bonjthon  is 
in  "  perfect  repair,  and  kept  with  the  care  usually 
bestowed  upon  a  gentleman's  residence." 

In  making  the  desired  correction,  the  writer  of  the 
article  has  to  express  his  regret  that,  owing  to  his 
having  been  mismformed  on  the  subject,  he  should 
have  fallen  into  so  unfortunate  an  error. 

*  All  the  Year  Bound,  New  Series,  Vol.  17, 
p.  208,  "  On  the  Way  to  the  Lizard." 
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DOUBLEDAY'S  CHILDREN. 

BY  DUTTON  COOK, 

AUTHOR    OF    "  YOUNG    MR.    NIGHTINGALE,"   "  HOBSON'3 
CHOICB,"   &C.    &C.  * 


BOOK  I.   THE  NARRATIVE  OF  BASIL  DOUBLEDAY. 
CHAPTER  XXI.   WE  THREE. 

I  may  not  attempt  to  tell  of  our  distress  ; 
how  we  seemed  to  be  borne  down  by  a 
crusting  weight;  now  numbed  and  stunned 
almost  to  insensibility  by  our  cruel  sorrow  ; 
and  now  wincing  under  it,  as  though  it 
lacerated  us  in  every  nerve  and  fibre.  Our 
lives  had  undergone  a  mysterious  and  awful 
convulsion.  A  sort  of  dislocating  wrench 
had  been  given  to  our  every  thought  and 
feeling. 

We  clung  together  in  our  darkened  house 
— whispering,  cowed,  tremulous.  "We  were 
keenly  conscious  now  of  our  need  of  help — 
of  our  weakness  and  inexperience.  And 
a  suspicion,  growing  to  a  conviction,  af- 
fected us  that  we  had  not  sufficiently 
loved  and  prized  our  father  while  he  had 
been  with  us — that  we  had  often  slighted 
him,  had  met  his  orders  with  childish 
mutiny,  and  rewarded  his  unceasing  kind- 
ness with  ingratitude.  We  had  seen  his 
errors  so  plainly ;  we  had  completely 
failed  to  appreciate  his  many  merits  and 
virtues.  Poor  Doris  was  quite  hysterical 
in  her  expressions  of  regret  and  remorse 
on  this  account. 

We  had  few  friends,  very  few ;  but  these 
did  not  fail  us,  and  made  up  in  zeal  and 
energy  indeed  for  the  smallness  of  their 
number.  Mr.  Leveridge  came  to  us  every 
day.  Mr.  Grisdale's  exertions  on  our  ac- 
count were  indefatigable  and  unceasing. 
And  Uncle  Junius,  although  he  could  lend 
us  no  material  help,  yet  supported  us  with 
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his  sympathy,  his  tender  words  and  gentle 
glances.  "Poor  children!  Poor  children  !" 
he  would  say  in  a  faltering  tone,  hi3  eyes 
dim  with  tears,  as  he  patted  us,  each  in 
turn,  kindly  on  the  shoulder.  Of  Doris  he 
soon  became  the  faithful  servant  and  fond 
admirer.  Her  beauty  deeply  impressed  him. 
She  was  blanched  by  her  grief,  and  her 
spirits  were  for  the  time  much  quenched 
and  quieted ;  she  looked,  indeed,  somewhat 
wan  in  her  black  dresses ;  but  her  love- 
liness was  not  to  be  denied.  "  She  is  a 
queen,"  said  Uncle  Junius.  "  She  is  sweet 
and  gracious  as  a  flower.  She  moves  along 
lightly  as  a  fairy.  It  is  delightful  to  win 
a  smile  from  that  pretty,  curving,  rosy 
mouth.  Does  she  like  music  ?  But  she 
must;  she  is  music  herself;  there  is  melody 
in  her  every  tone,  and  her  laugh  is  like  the 
ringing  of  silver  bells.  But  she  does  not 
laugh  much  now,  poor  child !  I  wonder  if 
she  would  like  me  to  play  to  her  upon  the 
French  horn.  It  is  wonderful  how  very 
soothing  the  French  horn  is  ! 

Doris  and  Catalina  were  now  constantly 
together,  had  become  close  friends  even  to 
that  nestling  of  their  heads  together  and 
intertwining  of  their  arms,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  friendship  of  girls.  It  was 
charming  to  see  them — each  graced  by  con- 
trast with  the  beauty  of  her  companion. 
Catalina's  dark  tresses  appeared  of  intenser 
hue  when  brought  into  contact  with  Dolly's 
golden  head.  The  eyes  of  the  one  seemed 
of  a  deeper  black,  the  eyes  of  the  other  of  a 
richer  blue,  when  they  were  seen  together. 

It  was  an  impulse  that  united  them ; 
an  affection  sprang  up  between  them  sud- 
denly and  spontaneously.  They  were  about 
the  same  age.  Doris  suffered,  and  Catalina 
was  full  of  compassion.  She  brought  the 
consolation  and  the  sympathy  that  were 
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so  much  needed.  Doris  found  comfort 
in  resting  her  head  upon  the  shoulder  of 
Catalina,  in  being  soothed  by  her  tender 
words,  her  delicate  tones ;  by  the  touch  of 
her  light,  soft  little  hand  Catalina  seemed 
able  to  communicate  comfort  and  a  sense 
of  relief. 

"I  don't  wonder  that  you  love  her,  that 
you  both  of  you  love  her.  She  is  so  nice 
and  so  pretty."  Then,  as  if  these  words 
were  too  plain  and  common  to  suit  the 
ideas  of  romance  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  Catalina,  she  went  on  :  "  She  is  so 
wonderfully  winning  and  beautiful.  How 
thoroughly  she  bears  the  stamp  of  nobility 
of  race !  What  exquisitely  delicate  features, 
and  what  a  little  hand  !  It  is  much  smaller 
than  mine,  I  own  it,  and  a  better  shape. 
But — it  is  a  mistake  your  loving  her.  She 
does  not  care  for  you.  She  cares  for  neither 
of  you.  Why  should  she  ?  You  are  nothing 
to  her.  It  is  not  likely  that  she  is  going 
to  give  her  love  to  boys  like  you — to  either 
one  or  the  other  of  you.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  it." 

Our  plans  for  the  future  were  vague 
enough.  Indeed,  it  was  hardly  for  us  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject ;  our 
state  was  so  dependent  and  forlorn.  We 
were  passive  and  helpless  in  the  hands  of 
our  friends  ;  it  lay  with  them  to  prescribe 
our  course  of  action. 

My  father's  affairs  were  in  a  hopelessly 
embarrassed  condition.  He  was  much  in 
debt ;  he  was  entangled  in  legal  proceed- 
ings, the  object  of  various  actions  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity.  Some  property  he 
might  possess,  but  it  was  doubtful  how 
far  this  might  be  considered  free  from 
liability  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  seemed 
safer  to  leave  what  legal  fiction  described 
as  his  estate  in  an  unadministered  con- 
dition. To  stir  was  only  to  be  beset  with 
difficulties.  We  judged  it,  or  it  was  judged 
for  us,  not  to  be  worth  while  to  assert  our 
heirship  to  embarrassments.  Our  example 
of  abstention  was  followed  by  his  other 
relatives  and  by  his  creditors. 

In  plain  truth  we  were  paupers,  without 
being  exactly  conscious  of  our  degradation. 
Absolute  privation,  indeed,  we  had  at  no 
time  experienced.  Eood  and  raiment  of  a 
tolerably  decent  sort  had  always  been  ours. 
And  now  we  were  provided  with  suits  of 
mourning  well  becoming  children  of  gentle 
station. 

But  what  was  to  become  of  us  ?  The 
question  interested  others  not  less  than 
ourselves. 

A  suggestion  that  Doris  should  return 


to  Bath  she  promptly  disposed  of.  She 
declined  to  return  to  Bath  upon  any  pre- 
text whatever.  She  had  come  to  London — 
home  as  she  called  it — and  there  she  in- 
tended to  remain. 

"  My  dear,  it  shall  be  as  you  please," 
said  Mr.  Leveridge.  "You  shall  not  go 
back  to  Bath.  You  shall  remain  in  Lon- 
don, since  that  is  your  pleasure.  I  charge 
myself  with  carrying  out  your  every  wish 
to  the  letter."  And  he  bowed  to  her  very 
politely,  and  then  slowly  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips. 

Doris  smiled  graciously.  She  accepted 
Mr.  Leveridge's  homage.  There  was 
nothing  of  gratitude  in  her  manner  of 
treating  him.  It  seemed  much  more  as 
though  she  were  conferring  a  favour  than 
receiving  one.  Certainly  she  did  not  look 
in  the  least  like  one  left  in  a  state  of 
absolute  destitution. 

We  were  to  quit  the  house  in  Ossulton- 
street  forthwith,  and  I  suppose  the  land- 
lord hastened  to  resume  possession  of  it, 
and  forthwith  sought  more  profitable  and 
desirable  tenants  for  his  premises. 

Mr.  Grisdale  had  dealt  freely  in  the 
columns  of  The  Star  of  Hope  with  my 
father's  deplorable  case.  He  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  filling  his  journal  with  much 
matter  deemed  ordinarily  as  of  too  private 
a  nature  for  publication  in  a  newspaper. 
But  certain  intimate  relations  were  under- 
stood to  subsist  between  Mr.  Grisdale  and 
his  readers.  He  held  that  they  were  not 
merely  his  readers  and  subscribers,  they 
were  his  friends  also,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily moved  by  what  moved  him,  inte- 
rested in  what  interested  him.  He  made 
my  father's  death  in  The  Bench  the  occa- 
sion for  an  incisive  attack  upon  the 
Government,  and  demanded  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  imprisonment  for  civil 
offences.  He  described  the  Chancellor  and 
the  other  judges  as  "  besotted  dotards," 
and  bitterly  reviled  them  for  sending  better 
men  than  themselves  to  gaol,  to  perish  like 
poisoned  rats  in  traps — and  so  on.  He 
attempted,  indeed,  to  raise  a  public  sub- 
scription for  our  benefit.  The  effort  was 
only  very  partially  successful.  There  were  ' 
so  very  few  who  had  ever  heard  of  my 
father's  great  gifts  as  an  architect,  upon 
which  Mr.  Grisdale  insisted  with  such 
force  and  fervour. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  boys,"  he  said  to 
us,  "  you  must  put  your  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  your  hands  to  the  plough,  with- 
out looking  back."  The  figure,  although 
confused,   was    intelligible.     "You    must 
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work  and  earn  your  daily  bread.  I  would 
not  hurry  you  in  your  grief — a  period  of 
mourning  is  due  both  to  the  departed  and 
to  ourselves.  But  labour  is  the  law  of 
life ;  it  is  duty  and  glory  too.  It's  a  fine, 
and  a  sound,  and  a  good  thing,  to  earn 
one's  own  living.  The  brightest  and  best 
money  is  that  which  rewards  us  for  work 
honestly  performed." 

We  professed  anxiety  to  earn  our  own 
living  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Grisdale 
said  he  would  look  about  for  us,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  he  should  soon  find  us 
something  to  do. 

"And  now,"  said  Nick  to  me,  when  we 
were  alone  again,  "  listen  to  me,  for  I've 
something  to  say.  I'm  the  eldest,  and  I've 
a  right  to  be  heard." 

He  spoke  in  resolute  tones.  A  change 
had  come  over  him.  Hitherto  I  had  always 
looked  upon  Nick  as  a  boy.  But  it  was 
plain  to  me  that  he  must  henceforward  be 
considered  as  a  man.  He  seemed  to  have 
grown  on  a  sudden,  broader  and  taller. 

"  I'm  the  eldest,  and  I've  a  right  to  be 
heard.  We  three  must  stick  fast  together, 
and  be  true  to  each  other,  and  help  each 
other  in  every  possible  way.  We're  young, 
but  that's  no  matter ;  we  shall  grow  older, 
and  we  shall  grow  stronger.  I  shall  help 
Doris  and  you,  and  Doris  and  you  must 
help  me  whenever  the  chance  offers.  Mind, 
I  rely  upon  you,  Basil.  I'll  not  call  you 
Buppy  any  more,  for  that's  childish  non- 
sense we  should  get  quit  of.  You  stand 
by  me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you.  Hand  in 
hand  we  three  will  go  on  together,  and  so 
long  as  we  keep  together,  I  think  we  need 
not  fear  very  much  what  happens.  Only 
mark,  I'm  the  eldest.  I  claim  a  larger 
authority  because  of  that.  I  wish  that  not 
to  be  forgotten.  And  there's  just  this, 
too,  Basil.  We're  men,  and  Doris  is  a 
woman.  It's  for  us,  therefore,  to  work 
for  her,  and  protect  her,  and  watch  over 
her.  And  more,  we  must  use  our  influ- 
ence over  her  for  her  good.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  You  know  what  Doris 
is — or  you  should.  She's  capricious,  and 
wayward,  and  self-willed.  She'll  want 
looking  after,  and  we  must  not  shrink 
from  looking  after  her,  and  making  her 
do  what's  right.  Now  you  must  help  me, 
and  stand  by  me  in  that  too,  Basil." 

"You  don't  want  to  tyrannise  over  her  ?  " 

"  I  don't.  But  I  want  to  pull  her  up 
when  she's  trying  to  turn  round  wrong 
corners.  I  want  to  keep  her  straight 
when  she's  inclining  to  go  crooked.  I 
mean  nothing  harsh.     You'll  understand 


me  better  when  you  know  Doris  a  little 
more  than  you  do  at  present.  She  can  be 
very  nice,  but  I  think  she  can  be  very 
nasty  too,  and  it's  that  I  want  to  guard 
against." 

I  thought  him  hard  and  unjust.  Pos- 
sibly he  thought  me  weak  and  shallow, 
for  I  could  not  express  agreement  with  his 
estimate  of  Doris. 

I  suppose  we  both  looked  ruffled  and  a 
little  heated. 

"  Dear  lads,"  said  Uncle  Junius,  as  he 
slowly,  with  a  shuffling  gait,  drew  near  to 
us,  "let  me  play  to  you  a  little.  You'll 
find  the  French  horn  a  wonderful  comfort. 
There's  a  melodiousness  about  it  that's  as 
good  as  wine  and  meat  and  drink,  and  even 
board  and  lodging.  Come,  sit  down,  there's 
dear  boys,  and  let  me  play  to  you." 

BOOK    II.      THE    CONFESSION    OP    DORIS. 
CHAPTER   I.       MISS   LEVERIDGE. 

I  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  expressed  my 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Leveridge.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  did  not  feel  very  grateful. 
Perhaps  it  is  hard  at  any  time  to  feel  pro- 
perly grateful.  I  daresay  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  has  found  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude very  difficult  to  discharge. 

He  meant  to  be  kind  to  me.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  And  he  was 
really  kind  to  me — after  a  fashion.  But 
then  the  motive  of  his  kindness  !  He  never 
made  any  secret  of  it  from  the  first.  He 
was  the  lover  of  my  mother,  long  before  I 
was  born.  She  rejected  his  suit ;  she 
never  cared  for  him  in  the  slightest  degree. 

And  now  he  traced  in  me  resemblance 
to  her.  and  prized  me  for  it !  I  was  valued 
on  her  account — not  for .  my  own  sake. 
It  was  made  clear  to  me,  indeed,  that  I 
was  inferior  to  her  in  every  respect.  He 
tendered  me,  therefore,  a  poorer  kind  of 
sentiment.  I  was  permitted  a  sort  of 
affection  "  once  removed."  I  was  illumed 
by  the  rays  of  a  reflected  light. 

My  poor  mother !  She  died  when  I  was 
Very  young.  I  have  but  the  faintest 
recollection  of  her.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
she  was  far  more  deserving  of  his  homage 
■ — of  his  devotion.  I  can  well  believe  her 
superior  worth.  Without  doubt  she  owned 
a  beauty  I  cannot  pretend  to.  She  was  of 
gentler  speech,  of  sweeter,  nobler  nature. 
She  was  guileless  and  tender  and  fond. 
No  harsh  thought  ever  lodged  in  her 
heart,  no  hard  word  ever  fell  from  her 
lips.  Perhaps  she  enjoyed  a  happier  child- 
hood. Perhaps  it  was  well  for  her  that 
she  died  when  she  did. 
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I  know  my  own  demerits ;  at  least  I 
think  I  do.  Certainly  I  know  some  of 
them.  I  suppose  I  have  my  share  of 
vanity  for  one  thing.  At  any  rate,  I  felt 
myself  entitled  to  be  loved,  not  merely  as 
Mr.  Leveridge  loved  me,  but  in  a  more 
flattering  and  absolute  way.  The  fact  of 
being  loved  should  enhance  one's  self- 
esteem.  Does  not  conquest  make  proud 
the  conqueror  ?  Mr.  Leveridge's  love  de- 
pressed me,  it  was  so  suggestive  of  com- 
parisons unfavourable  to  me.  In  truth  it 
was  not  me  he  loved,  but  certain  visions 
and  memories  evoked  by  my  presence. 

I  was  to  consider  myself  his  ward.  It 
was  understood  that  he  had  charged  him- 
self with  my  support  and  protection.  I 
was  without  choice  in  the  matter.  We 
had  been  left  penniless. 

He  placed  me  under  the  care  of  his 
sister,  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  living  in 
Powis- place,.  Bloomsbury;  a  quarter  of 
London  that  already  had  forfeited  all  pre- 
tensions to  be,  the  abode  of  fashion,  as 
once  it  had  been,  and  was  now  content  to 
be  accounted  simply  respectable.  It  was 
dull,  it  was  dingy,  it  was  dreary ;  still  it 
was  rich  in  traditions  of  its  past  grandeur. 
A  series  of  gates,  chains,  and  posts, 
hindered  the  traffic,  and  brought  about 
general  inconvenience.  Dank  grass  fringed 
the  paving- stones,  and  thick  rust  had 
settled  upon  the  florid  iron-work  of  the 
doorways,  the  scrolls  that  should  have 
supported  lamps,  the  extinguishers  into 
which  bygone  generations  of  footmen  had 
been  wont  to  thrust  their  flambeaux.  One 
emblem  of  former  state  and  pretence  was 
left  to  us,  however.  We  maintained  a 
beadle,  to  preserve  order  and  expel  in- 
truders, and  to  rule  insubordinate  street 
boys.  But  he  was  not  a  very  efficient  or 
imposing  functionary ;  a  little,  withered, 
crab-apple-faced  old  man,  round  of  back 
and  tremulous  of  limb,  who  smelt  strongly 
of  tobacco,  was  for  ever  polishing  his  little 
bald  head  with  a  large  ragged  blue  hand- 
kerchief he  kept  stored  in  the  warm  re- 
cesses of  his  hat,  and  who  habitually  wore 
twisted  round  his  neck  a  long  parti- 
coloured comforter,  from  the  ends  of 
which  balls  of  worsted  swung  to  and  fro, 
as  though  tempting  him  to  play  juvenile 
games  with  them. 

Miss  Leveridge  was  some  years  older 
than  her  brother.  She  had,  as  I  gathered, 
but  small  means  of  her  own,  and  was 
much  dependent  upon  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Leveridge.  He  had  prospered  as  a 
painter,  however,  and  could  well  afford  to 


be  generous.  Let  me  add  that  he  was  of 
open-hearted  and  open-handed  disposition, 
genuinely  affectionate.  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  him  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort of  his  sister.  He  had  no  thought  of 
duty  in  the  matter.  He  delighted  in 
smoothing  her  pathway  through  life.  Her 
name  was  Deborah.  She  always  spoke  of 
him  as  "  poor  Dick,"  rather  in  that  pitying 
tone  usual  when  the  dead  are  spoken  of — 
though  why  the  dead  should  be  so  much 
pitied  I  cannot  say  ;  at  least  their  earthly 
troubles  are  ended.  But,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
she  did  not  really  understand  her  brother 
in  the  least.  She  had  no  sympathy  with 
his  art.     In  truth,  she  rather  despised  it. 

She  was  a  little,  pale  old  lady,  her  face 
wearing  something  of  the  harmless,  silly, 
scared  look  and  expression  of  a  white 
rabbit.  There  was  a  quick  munching 
mobility  about  the  lower  part  of  her  face, 
a  rabbit-like  pinkness  attended  her  eyes, 
and  she  seemed  always  to  be  listening  in 
an  alarmed  way  for  approaching  trouble. 
She  had  a  dread  of  east  winds,  and  of 
wintry  weather;  of  damps,  chills,  and 
draughts,  and  was  fond  of  wrapping 
herself  in  furry  and  fluffy  shawls,  boas, 
and  tippets,  and  of  crouching  and  nestling 
as  close  to  the  chimney-corner  as  might 
be.  She  lived  chiefly  on  vegetables,  and 
on  little  puddings,  made  in  tea-cups,  on 
rusks,  and  gruel ;  only  occasionally  per- 
mitting herself  the  stimulus  of  a  glass  of 
green-ginger  wine,  or  a  half  tumbler  of 
warm  negus,  stirred  with  a  stick  of  dry 
toast.  She  fancied  herself  an  invalid, 
and  perhaps  really  had  become  what  she 
fancied  herself.  "No  doubt  her  constitu- 
tion was  naturally  feeble,  and  her  mental 
faculties,  from  lack  of  exercise,  had  de- 
clined considerably  from  a  condition  that 
had  never  been  vigorous  in  the  least  degree. 

Mr.  Leveridge  still  lived  in  the  street 
looking  upon  the  river,  accomplishing 
there  his  paintings  of  Yenus  and  Cupid, 
his  numberless  nymphs  and  goddesses, 
Eves  and  Godivas,  and  maintaining  upon 
the  roof,  among  the  chimneys,  his  small 
flower-garden,  and  a  congregation  of  pets 
in  cages  and  hutches.  But  he  was  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  his  sister's  in  Powis-place. 
And  just  as  she  spoke  pityingly  of  him,  so 
he  addressed  her  compassionately  as  "poor 
dear  Deborah !  "  in  a  soothing  tone  of 
voice,  patting  her  gently  the  while  upon 
her  shoulder.  He  inquired  tenderly  as  to 
her  health,  always  with  the  air  of  one 
credulous  as  to  her  ailments  and  indis- 
positions.   But  I  know  that  he  laughed  at 
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her  at  times,  and  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  ludicrous  side  of  her  peculiarities. 
Certainly  she  might  have  laughed  at  him 
in  her  turn,  for  he  was  quaint  and 
eccentric  enough,  and  supplied  very  fre- 
quent opportunities  for  ridicule.  But  Miss 
Leveridge  was  without  sense  of  humour. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  found  her  society 
very  depressing,  but  that  she  was  really 
gentle  and  meek. 

She  did  not  like  me,  if  she  did  not 
presume  to  dislike  me.  Without  doubt 
she  would  have  preferred  my  absence,  had 
choice  in  the  matter  been  permitted  her. 
But  her  brother  had  probably  expressed, 
in  plain  terms,  his  desire  that  a  home 
should  be  found  for  me  in  Powis-place, 
and  forthwith  she  had  opened  her  doors — 
not  with  eagerness  perhaps,  but  still  with- 
out murmuring.  I  think  she  was  rather 
afraid  of  me ;  but  then  it  was  part  of 
her  nature  to  be  afraid  of  every  one.  She 
sought  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  I  am 
sure,  to  make  me  feel  comfortable  and 
at  home ;  she  laboured,  indeed,  to  antici- 
pate my  wishes,  and  to  win  my  approval. 
She  would,  I  believe,  have  yielded  up  to 
me  without  hesitation  her  easiest  chair 
by  the  fire,  her  favourite  footstool,  and 
her  warmest  shawl,  had  I  seemed  desirous 
of  appropriating  those  comforts.  She 
could  scarcely  disguise,  however,  her  con- 
viction that  I  was  something  of  an  inter- 
loper, that  I  was  without  real  title  to 
shelter  under  her  roof.  I  was  there  in 
pursuance  of  poor  Dick's  whim,  or  poor 
Dick's  weakness  in  the  matter.  He  must 
be  humoured,  and  therefore  I  must  be 
endured. 

She  lived  an  indoor  life,  relieved  by 
occasional  excursions  into  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street,  to  order  wares  from  the  trades- 
people, and  by  attendance  on  Sundays  at 
the  neighbouring  chapel.  She  called  me 
"  my  dear,"  but  her  manner  was  always 
formal,  and  rather  frigid,  and  her  tones 
were  peevish,  and  weak,  and  tremulous, 
and  knew  little  of  tenderness.  She  viewed 
me  always  anxiously,  as  though  in  wonder 
as  to  what  I  should  do  next,  and  in  trepi- 
dation lest  it  should  be  something  too 
strange  and  disturbing  to  be  tolerated. 
But  she  was  not  an  unkind  woman.  Only 
being  of  a  weakly,  narrow  nature,  and 
settled  in  a  dull  and  cramped  routine  of 
existence,  she  had  become  a  creature  of 
habit,  tied  and  bound  by  numberless  small 
conventions  and  prescriptions.  It  was  soon 
clear  that  I  was  a  serious  interruption  to 
her,   a  perplexing  element  such  as    her 


calculations  had  never  taken  properly  into 
account.  There  were  few  books  in  the 
house,  and  she  read  nothing  but  the  news- 
paper; even  from  this  she  seemed  to 
derive  little  information  or  entertainment. 
She  pored  over  it  for  some  hours  every 
morning ;  but  I  doubt  if  she  was  ever 
really  able  to  convey  anything  from  its 
columns  into  her  mind.  She  occupied 
herself  otherwise  a  good  deal  in  knitting, 
with  long  wooden  needles,  drawing  the 
wool  as  her  work  needed  it,  from  a  large 
ball,  enclosed  in  a  basket  at  her  feet,  and 
leaping  and  tossing  about  in  its  prison  like 
a  vehemently  active  rat  in  a  wire  cage. 
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Perhaps  the  pen  may  one  of  these  days 
justify  the  observation  of  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  that  it  is  "mightier  than  the 
sword,"  but,  if  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
legible  to  the  ordinary  eye,  the  sword  has 
yet  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  world. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Hyde-park  was  supposed  by 
sanguine  persons  to  inaugurate  a  period  of 
peace  and  brotherhood  among  men,  and 
the  "  solidarity  of  nations  " — whatever,  if 
anything,  be  meant  by  that  expression — 
was  conceived  to  be  established.  This 
dream  was  rudely  dissipated  by  the  Man 
of  December  and  of  Sedan ;  and  the  world 
has  had  almost  as  much  fighting  as  the 
most  valiant  could  have  desired,  since  the 
year  of  grace  1851.  At  this  moment,  a 
quarrel  on  the  fringe  of  the  barbaric  world 
has  set  all  the  rulers  of  Europe  by  the  ears  ; 
and  special  ambassadors  gathered  in  the 
old  city  of  Constantine,  have  striven  to 
thrust  the  half-drawn  weapons  of  Christ- 
endom back  again  into  the  scabbard. 
Clearly  the  destiny  of  the  sword  is  hardly 
yet  accomplished. 

Ear  away  in  the  early  twilight  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  world,  we 
descry  the  mythic  sword  of  Sigurd,  other- 
wise Sifrid,  or  Siegfried.  Volsung,  or 
Balmung,  was  a  weapon  forged  with  care 
equal  to  that  bestowed  by  Vulcan  on 
the  armour  of  Achilles ;  but  destined 
to  bring  the  maker  to  death,  after  it 
had  done  its  work  in  slaying  the  dragon 
Fafnir.  In  the  ever-changing  character 
of  the  great  northern  myth,  which  finally 
crystallised  into  form  as  the  song  of  the 
Nibelung,  we  find  the  mythic  sword  play- 
ing many  parts.  It  slays  dragons,  and 
also  acts  the  part  subsequently  performed 
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by  many  swords  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
Sigurd,  the  husband  of  Gudruii,  conquers 
Brynhild  for  Gunnar,  and  marries  her  by 
proxy — Volsung,  the  naked  battle-blade, 
lying  on  the  wedding  -  couch  between 
them,  a  rite  resembling  the  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  celebrated  by  Long- 
fellow in  the  Belfry  of  Bruges.  Looked 
upon  by  the  cold  eye  of  modern  criticism, 
Yolsuug,  or  Balmung,  "  with  bright  jasper 
hilt,  greener  than  grass,"  bears  a  singular 
family  likeness  to  Excalibur,  as  the  story 
of  Siegfried  and  Brynhild  rings  curiously 
like  that  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  The 
delivery  of  the  weapons,  too,  at  the 
entrance  to  Chriemhild's  fatal  hall,  re- 
minds one  oddly  of  the  sword  of  Alboin," 
tied  down  to  its  scabbard.  Under  many 
names,  we  find  the  sword  of  the  hero 
endowed  with  superhuman  gifts.  There 
is  Durandal,  the  sword  of  Roland  and 
Altclere  the  weapon  of  Oliver,  which 
cuts  Pagan  f  oeman  and  horse  through  and 
through ;  and  Almace,  the  sword  of  that 
member  of  the  Church  Militant,  Arch- 
bishop Turpin.  In  the  song  of  Roland — 
said  to  have  been  sung  by  Taillefer  before 
the  Norman  host  at  Hastings — the  merits 
of  Durandal  are  fully  set  forth. 

At  the  fatal  battle  of  Roncesvalles, 
where  the  Paladins,  who  formed  the 
rearguard  of  Charlemagne's  army,  are 
destroyed  by  the  Moors,  Roland  is  left 
alone — wounded  and  dying.  He  prays 
God  for  his  peers,  and  then  the  angel 
Gabriel  for  himself.  Taking  the  ivory 
horn  in  one  hand,  and  Durandal  in  the 
other,  he  ascends  a  hill,  where,  under 
a  goodly  tree,  are  four  blocks  of  marble. 
Here  he  faints  away,  when  a  Saracen,  who 
had  feigned  himself  dead,  seizes  on  him 
and  his  arms,  exclaiming  :  "  Vanquished  is 
Charles's  nephew !  This  sword  will  I 
carry  to  Arabia  !  "  But  Roland,  feeling 
the  sword  drawn  away,  opens  his  eyes, 
and  with  the  ivory  horn,  which  he  had  not 
lost  hold  of,  strikes  him  such  a  blow,  as 
crushes  helmet  and  head  at  once,  drives 
the  eyes  out  of  their  sockets,  stretches  the 
Saracen  dead  at  his  feet,  and  then,  after 
the  manner  of  heroes,  proceeds  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  "  How  wert  thou  so  bold 
as  to  seize  me  by  right  or  by  wrong  ? 
None  shall  hear  it,  but  shall  deem  thee  a 
fool."  Before  him  is  a  brown  rock.  He 
strikes  ten  blows  on  it  with  Durandal. 
The  steel  creaks,  but  does  not  break. 
"Ha,  Durandal ! "  he  exclaims,  "how  bright 
thou  art  and  white  ?  how  thou  dost  shine 
and  flame  against  the  sun  ?     Charles  was 


in  the  vale  of  Maurienne,  when  God  from 
heaven  commanded  him  by  his  angel,  that 
he  should  give  thee  to  a  captain ;  where- 
fore the  gentle  king,  the  great,  did  gird 
thee  on  me ;  with  this  I  conquered  him 
Normandy  and  Brittany ;  with  this  I  con- 
quered him  Poitou  and  Maine,  Burgundy 
and  Lorraine,  Provence  and  Aquitaine, 
and  Lombardy,  and  all  Romania ;  with 
this  I  conquered  him  Bavaria,  and  all 
Flanders,  and  Alemayne,  and  all  Apulia, 
Constantinople,  whereof  he  took  the  faith, 
and  in  Saxony,  too,  he  did  what  he 
demanded ;  with  this  I  conquered  him 
Scotland,  "Wales,  Ireland,  and  England ; 
conquered  have  I  with  this  so  many 
countries  and  lands,  which  Charles,  the 
white-bearded,  holds,  that  for  this  sword 
I  have  sorrow  and  grief.  Better  to  die 
than  that  it  remain  among  the  Paynim. 
May  God  the  Father  not  let  France  be 
shamed  thereby."  He  then  lies  down  on 
the  sword  and  the  ivory  horn,  and  dies. 

A  world-famous  weapon  is  the  Calibarn, 
or  Excalibar,  of  King  Arthur.  This 
famous  weapon  was  discovered  embedded 
in  a  stone,  with  the  following  words  en- 
graven on  the  hilt : 

I  am  bight  Escalibore, 
Unto  a  king  fair  tresore — 

whereupon  Bishop  Brice  proposed  to  the 
Britons,  who  had  assembled  to  elect  a  king, 
that  whoever  should  be  able  to  draw  the 
sword  from  the  stone,  should  be  acknow- 
ledged sovereign.  The  tributary  kings  of 
Uther,  and  the  most  famous  knights,  tried 
in  vain.  It  stood  till  Candlemas,  it  stood 
till  Easter,  it  stood  till  Pentecost,  when 
Arthur,  passing  by,  saw  the  sword,  and 
drew  it  out  with  ease.  After  seeing  much 
service  this  sword  was  broken,  and  the  king 
was  supplied  with  another  in  an  equally 
miraculous  manner.  Arthur  and  Merlin 
rode  on  till  they  came  to  a  lake  which  was 
a  fair  water  and.  broad.  And  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake  Arthur  was  aware  of  an  arm 
clothed  in  white  samite  (satin  imported 
from  the  East)  that  held  a  fair  sword  in 
the  hand.  "Lo!"  said  Merlin,  "yonder 
is  that  sword  that  I  spake  of.  It  belongeth 
to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  if  she  will, 
thou  mayest  take  it ;  but  if  she  will  not, 
it  will  not  be  in  thy  power  to  take  it."  So 
Arthur  and  Merlin  alighted  from  their 
horses,  and  went  into  a  boat.  And  when 
they  came  to  the  sword  that  the  hand 
held,  Arthur  took  it  by  the  handle  and 
took  it  to  him,  and  the  arm  and  the  hand 
went  under  the  water.  How  the  magic 
sword  was  returned  to  its  owner  by  the 
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hesitating  Sir  Bedivere,  at  King  Arthur's 
request,  has  been  made  so  familiar  by  the 
Poet  Laureate  to  all  readers  of  the  English 
language,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  his  magnificent  version  of 
the  story. 

The  history  of  the  sword  Curtana  is  a 
curious  compound  of  legend  and  fact,  but 
whether  the  story  was  made  for  the  sword 
or  the  sword  for  the  story,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  When  Ogier  was  knighted  by 
Charlemagne,  the  king  girded  on  his  sword, 
and  was  amazed  to  find  that  for  the  weapon 
intended  for  him,  the  loving  fairy  Morgana 
had  substituted  one  of  her  own  procuring. 
When  Charles  drew  it  from  the  scabbard 
these  words  appeared  written  on  the  steel : 
"  My  name  is  Curtana,  of  the  same  steel 
and  temper  as  Joyeuse  and  Durindana." 

One  story  is  good  till  another  is  told. 
Here  is  another  biography  of  Curtana. 

Karaheut,  the  Saracen,  when  he  arms 
to  fight  Ogier,  the  Dane,  girds  on  the 
sword  of  Brumadant,  the  savage,  the 
maker  of  which,  after  melting  and  working 
it  more  than  twenty  times  over,  tried  it  on 
a  block  of  marble,  and  clave  the  block 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  but  broke  off 
a  palm's  length  of  the  sword  in  drawing 
it  out,  whence,  after  it  had  been  re- 
wrought,  it  was  Corte  or  Curtain. 

There  are  many  other  mythic  swords; 
the  Minung  of  Wayland;  the  poisoned 
Hrunting  of  Beowulf;  the  Dainleif  of 
Hagen,  the  father  of  Gudrun;  the  Tryfing, 
the  weapon  of  Svafelamiss  the  Mistelstein, 
that  exterminated  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred men  ;  the  Skeop  Liusingi  and  Hwit- 
tingi  of  Danish  history,  as  narrated  by 
Saxo  Grammaticus ;  the  Quersteinbeis  of 
Hakon,  which,  as  its  name  shows,  split  in 
two  a  millstone ;  the  Chlaritel  of  Englir; 
the  Preciosa  of  King  Poligan;  and  the 
Schoyeuse  of  Orange. 

Strangely  enough,  Curtana  again  turns 
up,  among  the  British  regalia,  for  the 
sword  plays  an  important  part  at  the  coro- 
nation of  an  English  sovereign.  Girding 
with  the  sword  is  a  very  ancient  form 
of  investiture,  probably  of  Eastern  origin, 
for  among  the  Turks  it  is  the  only 
form  of  regal  inauguration.  The  sacred, 
weapon  with  which  the  Padishah  is  girt, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  sword  of  Othman, 
but,  like  that  of  many  other  sacred  relics, 
its  authenticity  is  under  grave  suspicion. 
At  the  coronation  of  an  English  sovereign 
four  swords  are  used,  all  of  which  may  be 
seen  with  the  rest  of  the  regalia  at  the 
Tower  of  London.     The  sword  of  state,' 


properly  so  called,  is  girt  on  the  monarch 
immediately  after  the  anointing,  and  before 
the  crowning,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
to  whom,  having  been  previously  con- 
secrated by  prayer,  it  is  delivered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  is  a  large 
two-handed  sword,  in  a  scabbard  of 
crimson  velvet,  decorated  with  gold  plates 
of  the  royal  badges — the  orb,  the  lion,  the 
portcullis,  harp,  thistle,  fleur-de-lys,  and 
rose.  The  hilt  and  pommel  are  also  richly 
ornamented  with  similar  devices.  Second 
only  in  importance  to  the  great  sword  of 
state,  is  the  Curtana,  or  pointless  sword 
of  mercy,  borne  before  the  sovereign  "in 
the  coronation  procession.  Its  name  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  that  of 
Ogier  the  Dane's  famous  weapon.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  for  the 
name  is  awkwardly  frequent  in  the 
romance  of  chivalry  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  weapon  is  of  great  antiquity, 
has  long  formed  part  of  the  English  regalia, 
and  was  not  l«Ss  reverenced  in  England 
than  Joyeuse  in  Prance — the  latter  sword 
having  been,  it  was  supposed,  the  property 
of  Charlemagne,  and,  therefore,  always 
displayed  at  the  coronation  of  a  king 
of  Prance.  It  seems  that  a  sword  called 
Curtana  was  carried  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  the  Third.  It  is  a  broad  bright 
sword,  with  the  point  as  it  were  broken 
off,  leaving  a  square  end.  The  blade  is 
about  thirty-two  inches  long  and  two 
inches  wide ;  the  handle  is  covered  with 
fine  gold  wire ;  the  pommel  and  cross  are 
of  steel ;  the  scabbard  is  very  handsome, 
covered  with  rich  brocade,  and  studded 
with  gilt  ornaments.  Of  lower  dignity 
than  Curtana  are  the  two  swords  of 
justice,  also  borne  in  the  coronation  pro- 
cession. The  sword  of  spiritual  justice 
is  obtusely  pointed — the  blade  forty  inches 
long.  The  sword  of  temporal  justice  is 
sharp  pointed.  In  scabbard  and  hilt  the 
two  swords  of  justice  closely  resemble 
Curtana.  These  three  swords  only  appear 
in  public  at  the  coronation ;  but  the  sword 
of  state  is  seen  -whenever  the  sovereign 
opens  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  person. 

Swords  of  state  are  also  borne  in  pro- 
cession before  the  mayors  of  the  principal 
corporations  in  Gr-eat  Britain,  and  formerly 
denoted  that  they  possessed  independent 
jurisdictions.  The  sword  borne  before  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  js  a  tolerably 
familiar  object,  as  is  the  remarkable  fur 
cap  worn  by  the  City  swordbearer. 

A  sword  of  honour  is  held  as  a  royal, 
national,   or   civic   mark   of  approbation. 
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On  certain  great  occasions,  swords  of 
honour  are  distributed  as  liberally  as 
snuff-boxes.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales 
■went  on  his  Indian  tour,  he  gave  many 
handsome  swords  to  the  native  princes. 
The  swords  were  all  of  one  pattern — as 
indeed  modern  swords  of  honour  mostly 
are — that  of  a  light  full-dress  sabre,  with 
handsome  hilt  and  wooden  sheath,  covered 
with  velvet,  and  richly  mounted  in  silver 
gilt.  At  the  great  Durbar  recently 
held  at  Delhi,  similar  swords  were  pre- 
sented to  the  assembled  chiefs  by  Lord 
Lytton,  whose  fancy  it  was  to  adorn  the 
handsome  weapons  with  his  own  portrait 
under  a  crystal  boss.  Besides  royal, 
princely,  and  vice- regal  swords  of  honour, 
•many  have  been  from  time  to  time  con- 
ferred by  great  corporations,  such  as  the 
city  of  London.  A  victory  won  in  the 
field,  or  on  the  waves,  or  mayhap,  the  suc- 
cessful convoy  of  a  merchant  fleet  in  war- 
time, have  all  brought  swords  of  honour 
from  the  city  of  London.  At  the  return 
of  Charles  Stuart,  the  City  showed  its 
sense  of  the  services  of  Monk,  by  confer- 
ring a  sword  of  honour  on  the  restorer  of 
the  monarchy  and  founder  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards.  The  gallant  Abercrombie 
was  rewarded  by  a  sword  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  West  Indies ;  and  it  was  in 
1806  that  Lord  Mayor  Leighton  presented 
Baird  with  his  sword  of  honour,  for  his  work 
in  the  East.  Six  years  later,  the  Great  Duke 
himself  received  a  similar  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, as  did  the  dashing  Graham,  and  the 
gallant  Beresford.  In  1814,  many  civic 
swords  were  presented  by  LordMayorBirch, 
of  soup-making  celebrity.  Blucher,  his 
month  watering  at  the  sight  of  the  London 
goldsmiths'  shops,  was  fain  to  receive  his 
sword  reverently  at  the  hands  of  the  soup- 
maker.  With  him  came  other  celebrities 
— Hetman  Platoff,  the  last  holder  of  the 
title  immortalised  by  Mazeppa;  Schwar- 
zenberg,  long  luckless,  but  triumphant  at 
last ;  Barclay  de  Tolly,  long-headed,  gaunt, 
and  sententious.  From  the  end  of  the 
great  war  to  the  year  1846,  no  sword  of 
honour  was  given  by  the  city  of  London, 
but  in  the  last-named  year,  that  distinction 
was  revived  in  favour  of  Lord  Gough,  of 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
decked  with  the  fresh  laurels  of  Maha- 
rajpore,  Ferozeshah,  Aliwal,  and  Sobraon. 
A  year  later,  came  to  receive  a  like 
reward  the  eagle-like  Napier,  the  con- 
queror of  Scinde,  and  shortly  after  this,  the 
hero  of  Afghanistan — the  gallant  Pollock 
— received  his  civic   sword.     Then  came 


a  blank  of  ten  years,  until  Lord  Mayor  Sir 
Robert  Carden  presented  the  civic  reward 
for  valour  to  the  brave  and  steadfast 
defender  of  Kars.  Then  followed  the  hero 
of  the  "  thin  red  line,"  and  of  Lucknow, 
"  war-born  Colin,"  Lord  Clyde  ;  and  next 
came  into  the  City,  the  chivalrous  Outram, 
"  the  Bayard  of  India."  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  who  set  foot  in  India  with  his 
sword  for  his  fortune,  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  were  the  last  recipients  of  one  of 
the  highest  honours  the  city  of  London  can 
confer. 

It  is  a  good  old  trade,  that  of  Tubal 
Cain,  and  in  many  of  its  processes  has 
undergone  little  change  in  a  couple  of 
thousand  years.  Saving  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution, first  of  iron,  and  then  of  steel 
for  antique  bronze,  the  "  art  and  mystery  " 
of  sword-making  has  gone  on  steadily 
from  generation  to  generation.  That  this 
substitution,  in  the  western  world,  occu- 
pied a  long  space  of  time,  is  now  certainly 
known— as  also  that  iron  was  known  to  the 
Pharaohs.  Formerly  it  was  supposed  that, 
in  an  imaginary  Bronze  Age,  there  existed 
a  peculiar  art  of  hardening  bronze — dis- 
used and  forgotten  after  the  general  intro- 
duction of  steel.  To  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  very  generally  received  hypothesis, 
Mr.  Henry  Wilkinson,  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin,  performed 
several  years  ago  some  interesting  experi- 
ments. Having  procured  some  very  pure 
Swedish  copper  and  fine  grain  tin,  they 
had  several  ingots  prepared  by  a  very 
careful  and  experienced  caster,  in  the  pro- 
portions laid  down  by  Pliny  for  soft  and 
hard  bronze.  The  hard  sample  com- 
pounded of  seven  parts  of  copper  and  one 
part  of  tin,  when  well  hammered,  bore  an 
edge  fine  enough  to  mend  a  quill  pen,  with 
some  little  difficulty  and  frequent  sharpen- 
ing. Swords,  chisels  for  wood,  knives, 
and  "even  springs  "  might  be  made  of  it, 
and,  "  in  the  absence  of  steel,  be  considered 
good."  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
attempt,  the  investigators  tried  some  expe- 
rimental alloys  of  their  own;  but  none  of 
these  showed  any  improvement  on  the 
ancient  hard  bronze,  except  one,  made  "on 
the  lines"  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey's  famous 
alloy,  of  which  he  had  a  razor  made  for 
his  own  use.  Chantrey's  proportions  were 
sixteen  parts  of  copper,  two  and  a  half  of 
tin,  and  two  and  a  half  of  zinc.  Messrs. 
Wilkinson  and  Aikin  produced  a  metal  as 
hard  as  tempered  steel,  of  which  "  toler- 
ably good  razors  and  penknives  might  be 
'made,  if  we  were  unacquainted  with  steel," 
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but  it  was  brittle,  and  quite  unfit  for  in- 
struments requiring  tougbness  or  '  elas- 
ticity. In  estimating  tbe  value  of  tbe 
evidence  of  tbe  ancient  nse  of  iron,  it 
sbould  be  recollected  tbat  tbe  process  of 
tempering,  i.e.  of  imparting  elasticity  to 
a  sword-blade,  is  very  different  in  the 
cases  of  bronze  and  iron.  No  bard  bronze 
is  malleable  at  a  red  or  wbite  heat,  and  is 
so  when  cold.  It  is  therefore  hammered 
when  cold.  Now,  a  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
elearly  establishes  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  of  Homer  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  tempering  steel.  In  the 
Odyssey,  a  smith  is  spoken  of  as  plun- 
ging into  cold  water  a  "  loudly  hissing  " 
hatchet  or  great  adze  ;  hence,  the  strength 
of  the  "iron."  Now  this  process  applied 
to  iron  would  not  improve  its  quality. 
The  metal  thus  heated  must  therefore 
have  been  steel ;  probably  "  wootz,"  or 
Indian  steel  imported  into  Greece;  for 
steel,  like  the  game  of  chess,  is  an  Eastern 
invention,  and  was  used  there  very  long 
ago.  The  ignorance  of  the  western  nations 
concerning  it  is  made  abundantly  manifest 
by  Marco  Polo,  who  describes  mines  of 
"  ondanique  "  or  steel-ore,  evidently  ima- 
gining that  steel  was  made  from  a  different 
ore  from  iron. 

The  famous  Damascus  blade  may  now  be 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  exploded  myths. 
Endless  stories  have  been  told  of  this  peculiar 
weapon,  which,  in  fact,  is  rather  Persian 
than  Syrian,  and  probably  was  originally 
welded  from  the  hand-made  steel  of  India. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
wavy  pattern,  discernible  on  the  best 
Persian  blades,  may  be  found  in  the 
little  cakes  of  "  wootz."  A  bath  of 
diluted  acid  will  make  this  self-evident 
to  any  experimenter.  The  process  of 
manufacture  also  tends  to  develop  this 
"  skeiny "  effect,  due,  in  the  first  place, 
to  somewhat  complex  causes.  One  of 
these  cakes  is  insufficient  to  make  a 
sword- blade ;  it  must  be  composed  of 
three  at  least,  and  a  heavy  blade — like 
those  most  prized  in  the  East — would 
probably  require  eight,  as  the  cakes 
seldom  exceed  two  pounds  in  weight. 
These  cakes  being  first  drawn  into  bars, 
must  be  welded  together,  thus  forming 
lamina)  by  necessity,  and  not  by  choice 
originally ;  and  as  the  workmen  could  not 
fail  to  discover  that,  by  increasing  the 
number  of  laminee  tbe  beauty  and  the 
quality  of  the  blade  would  be  improved 
proportionally,  they  had  only  to  double 
the  complex  bar  on  itself,  and  weld  again; 


and  thus  by  repeating  the  operation  in- 
crease the  number  of  lamina?  at  pleasure. 
In  a  blade  forged  from  such  a  bar  as  that 
just  described  the  laminae,  or  plates,  must 
necessarily  be  very  thin,  and  in  the  process 
of  grinding  and  polishing  break  into  each 
other ;  the  indentations  of  the  hammer 
increasing  the  diversity  of  figure,  and  thus 
completing  all  those  varieties  of  pattern, 
so  eagerly  sought  after  in  every  country 
and  for  many  centuries.  It  may  be  well 
to  mention  that  oriental  sword-blades  are 
very  hard,  and  so  heavy  as  to  be  useless 
for  any  kind  of  fencing  or  broadsword 
exercise.  The  dagger  of  Saladin,  which  was 
coiled  up  in  his  turban,  is  a  flight  of  the 
novelist's  imagination.  The  best  Damascus 
blades  are  very  stiff,  as  a  weapon  should  be. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  tell  any  man,  who 
has  ever  had  a  sword  in  his  hand,  that  a 
flexible  ribbon  of  steel  would  be  completely 
useless,  either  for  attack  or  defence. 

As  the  arts  travelled  westward,  that  of 
making  sword-blades  rose  to  high  excel- 
lence both  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
The  irruption  of  the  barbarians  had  driven 
tbe  short  Roman  sword  out  of  fashion,  the 
long  Teutonic  weapon  having  been  found 
superior  at  all  points.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  Roman  sword  still  existed  as  the 
"scramasax,"  a  sort  of  overgrown  High- 
land dirk  —  and  like  it  with  only  one 
cutting  edge — but  this  was  only  a  supple- 
mentary weapon  like  that  cited  in  Hudi- 
bras : 

The  sword  a  dagger  had :  his  page 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age — 

and,  in  fact,  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
long  "  ensis,"  or  "  spata,"  that  the  dirk 
bears  to  the  claymore.  The  blades  of  the 
early  German,  Frankish,  and  Burgundian 
weapons  discovered  in  tombs  are  of  great 
length,  and  some  are  of  iron,  and  of  iron 
edged  with  steel.  These  swords  are  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-three  inches  in  length, 
the  length  of  the  tang  affording  reasonable 
supposition  that  they  were  used  with  both 
hands.  The  long  straight  cut-and-thrust 
blade  continued  to  be  used  for  at  least  a 
thousand  years.  It  was  this  blade  which 
met — not  very  successfully  by  the  way — 
the  curved  scimitar  of  Damascus.  It  is 
purely  a  weapon  of  offence,  having  all  the 
defects  of  the  claymore,  and  requiring  a 
target  or  a  dirk  for  the  purpose  of  parrying. 
In  estimating  the  value  both  of  the  curved 
blades  of  the  Saracen  and  the  straight 
weapon  of  the  Crusader,  it  must  always  be 
recollected  that  they  were  for  attack  alone, 
a  buckler  of  some  kind  being  carried  by 
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both  horse  and  foot.  This  was  understood 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  -who,  in  the  combat 
between  Roderick  Dhn  and  Fitz  James, 
describes  Roderick  as  unequally  matched 
with  one  "  trained  abroad  his  arms  to 
wield,"  and  at  a  fearful  disadvantage 
without  his  target.  In  this  spirited  canto, 
however,  Sir  "Walter  somewhat  unaccount- 
ably overlooks  the  fact,  that  both  Fitz 
James  and  the  Highlander  would  have 
used  their  daggers  for  the  purpose  of 
parrying.  Eitz  James  would  certainly  have 
done  so,  for  if  "  trained  abroad  his  arms 
to  wield"  meant  anything,  it  meant  that 
he  had  learned  "  the  new  poking  fight  of 
rapier  and  dagger,"  of  which  the  Italians 
were  the  most  eminent  teachers,  and  the 
French  and  Spaniards  the  most  practical 
patrons.  Shakespeare  alludes  in  many 
places  to  the  new  art.  Mercutio  sneers, 
prematurely,  as  it  happens,  at  Tybalt  as 
a  "fellow  who  fights  by  the  book  of  arith- 
metic," as  a  mere  line  and  rule  duellist, 
with  his  "one,  two,  and  three  in  your 
bosom."  Despite  the  care  expended  upon 
numerous  Shakespearean  revivals,  the  en- 
counter in  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  never 
been  accurately  represented  on  the  stage. 
This  use  of  the  dagger  for  parrying  at 
once  explains  the  enormous  length  and 
weight  of  the  rapiers  still  in  existence, 
rendered  additionally  valuable  by  thesuperb 
repousse  work  with  which  the  hilts  are 
adorned.  To  thrust,  parry,  and  riposte 
with  the  rapidity  of  modern  fencing  would 
be  simply  impossible  with  these  unwieldy 
weapons.  In  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  attempted,  the  opponents  using  their 
Toledos  simply  for  thrusting,  leaving  all 
the  parrying  to  be  done  with  a  long 
basket-hilted  dagger  held  in  the  left  hand. 
This  explains  the  condition  of  one  of 
the  "mignons"  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
France,  in  the  tremendous  duel  fought  at 
the  Tournelles  between  Quelus,  Schomberg, 
and  Maugiron  on  the  one  side,  and  Balzac 
d'Entragues,  Livarot,  and  Riberac  on  the 
other.  Quelus  had  lost  his  dagger  on  the 
way,  and  appealed  to  d'Entragues,  who 
was  opposed  to  him,  to  throw  his  away, 
and  thus  equalise  the  chances,  but  the 
latter  declined,  and  Quelus  was  obliged  to 
use  his  left  hand  to  parry  the  thrusts  of 
his  adversary.  Two  of  the  "mignons" 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  but  Quelus  sur- 
vived for  thirty-six  hours,  although  he 
was  said  to  have  received  thirty  wounds. 

As  the  art  of  fence  improved  the  dagger 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  men  used 
the   sword    as   a   weapon   of    defence    as 


well  as  offence,  and  engaged  blade  against 
blade  without  armour,  shield,  or  dagger. 
The  cumbrous  rapier  and  its  attendant 
dagger  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of 
fashion  early  in  the  reigff  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  who  was  esteemed  as  good 
a  swordsman  as  any  man  of  his  time.  The 
sword  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
was  the  cut-and-thrust  sword  always  worn 
by  Cromwell,  who,  as  a  cavalry  officer, 
knew  the  uselessness  of  the  rapier  on 
horseback.  In  the  "walking  sword"  of 
Charles  the  Second's  time,  is  seen  the  im- 
mediate precursor  of  the  modern  rapier,  or 
small  sword,  which  came  into  fashion 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
and  is  worn  at  Court,  and  used  for  duelling 
purposes  on  the  Continent  to  this  day. 
Mr.  John  Latham,  of  the  firm  of  Wilkin- 
son and  Sons,  who  probably  knows  more 
about  swords  than  any  man  living,  showed 
me  the  other  day  a  sword  of  this  kind 
made  for  George  the  Fourth,  from  the 
designs  of  Angelo,  and  pronounced  by  the 
latter  to  be  the  beau-ideal  of  .a  duelling 
sword.  It  is  rather  short,  but  excessively 
light,  and  admirably  balanced,  with  the 
hilt  "set  back,"  exactly  as  it  should  be; 
and  is  altogether  as  sweet  a  weapon  as  ever 
"let  daylight"  into  a  "pretty  fellow." 
The  "epee  de  combat"  now  used  in 
France,  is  not  unlike  it,  but  is  longer  in 
the  blade,  and  hardly  so  well  balanced. 

The  schlager,  or  fighting  sword  of  the 
German  student,  is  a  peculiar  weapon — fit 
only  for  one  purpose — that  of  the  gro- 
tesque duels,  in  which  it  is,  or  rather  was, 
the  habit  of  the  bursch  to  indulge. 
The  blade  of  the  schlager  is  too  flexible 
for  a  good  weapon,  but  it  answers  admi- 
rably for  the  artificial  school  of  fence  in 
vogue  at  German  universities.  Genuine 
swordsmen,  masters  of  small  sword  and 
sabre,  look  with  infinite  contempt  on 
schlager  duels,  and  laugh  at  the  elaborate 
fighting  dress,  which  removes  almost  all 
risk  of  a  serious  wound.  The  schliiger 
and  the  duels  at  which  it  figures,  may  be 
regarded  as  mere  fanciful  creations — pleas- 
ing to  the  German  youth,  and  not  very 
injurious  either  to  him  or  anybody  else. 

The  English  regulation  sword  now  in 
use,  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  attempts  to 
combine  the  power  of  cutting,  with  that  of 
giving  point  in  the  same  weapon,  and  is 
very  slightly  curved  ;  the  hilt  being  set  on 
so  as  to  secure  the  accuracy  of  the  thrust. 
A  sabre  cut  as  made  by  Europeans,  is  a 
chop  or  slash,  differing  entirely  from  the 
slicing  cut  administered  by  Indian  swordc- 
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men,  who,  instead  of  making  a  downright 
blow  from  the  shoulder  or  forearm,  keep 
the  wrist  and  elbow  stiff,  and  making  a 
sweeping  cut,  throw  the  whole  force  of 
the  body  into  the  blow.  Afoot  this  tulwar 
cut  is  not  difficult  to  parry,  and  is  in 
general  efficiency  inferior  to  "  point,"  but 
on  horseback,  it  is  very  embarrassing,  as 
was  found  by  our  troopers  during  the  Sikh 
war,  and  the  war  of  the  Mutiny.  But  the 
tulwar  is  useless  for  defensive  purposes, 
and  can  only  be  used  on  the  principle  of 
the  old  Hungarian  hussar,  who  having 
taught  a  recruit  all  the  regular  cuts,  was 
asked  when  he  was  going  to  give  him 
instruction  in  parrying.  "  Parry  !  "  roared 
the  veteran.  "  Parry  !  what  the  deuce  do 
you  mean  ?  Keep  on  cutting,  and  let  the 
enemy  parry  !  "  Now  the  modern  English 
sword  may  be  used  equally  well  for  offence 
and  defence,  and  is — all  the  romance  of 
Damascus  and  Toledo  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding— of  as  good  steel  as  ever  was 
forged  in  those  famous  cities.  That  used 
by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  is  the  best  Sheffield 
cast-steel^and  arrives  at  their  forge  in 
lengths  sufficient  to  form  two  blades.  Each 
end  is  then  drawn  out  by  forging  to  about 
half  the  thickness  of  the  bar,  leaving  a  few 
inches  in  the  centre  of  the  original  size. 
The  strip  is  then  broken  in  two  in  the 
centre,  and  the  "  tang,"  or  that  part  which 
enters  the  handle,  is  welded  on  to  the 
thick  end  of  the  blade.  This  tang  is  made 
of  iron.  The  blade  then  undergoes  further 
forging,  and  the  grooves  or  furrows  in- 
tended to  give  lightness  and  stiffness  to  it 
are  put  in — a  process  requiring  great  care 
and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman. 
Being  now  hammered  into  shape,  the  blade 
is  next  hardened  by  first  passing  it  back- 
ward and  forward  through  a  large  hollow 
forge  fire  until  it  is  of  a  red  heat,  when  it 
is  instantly  plunged  into  a  tub  of  water  by 
a  cutting  movement,  edge  foremost,  which 
is  directly  changed  to  a  perpendicular  one. 
After  this  operation,  the  blade  is  intensely 
hard,  and  so  brittle  that,  if  thrown  on  the 
ground,  it  breaks  to  pieces.  It  is  espe- 
cially hard  on  the  surface,  where  a  "  scale," 
as  it  is  called,  is  formed,  and  it  is  generally 
warped  more  or  less.  To  get  rid  of  this 
brittleness,  the  process  known  as  temper- 
ing is  resorted  to.  This  was  once  held  to 
be  a  prime  trade  secret.  Andrea  Perrara 
always  performed  the  operation  in  the 
dark,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his 
driving  a  sword-blade  through  a  workman 
whom  he  found  concealed  in  his  private 
forge,  that  he  was  compelled  to  forsake 


Italy  for  Scotland.  There  is  a  method  of 
tempering  swords  in  oil  raised  to  a  high 
temperature,  but  the  method  most  favoured 
by  English  workmen,  is  that  of  passing  the 
blade  through  the  fire  until  it  takes  a 
certain  hue,  known  only  by  long  experience. 
The  steel  has  now  acquired  the  proper  degree 
of  toughness,  and  may  be  subjected  to  very 
rough  usage.  Pixed  in  a  machine,  it  is  struck 
with  immense  violence  against  wood  and 
iron  on  edge,  back  and  both  sides,  and  not 
a  few  blades  succumb  to  the  trial.  Batches 
of  blades  vary  very  much,  the  loss  by 
breakage  being  sometimes  as  low  as  ten, 
and  as  high  as  forty  per  cent.  The  blades 
which  pass  successfully  through  this 
tremendous  ordeal  are  pronounced  trust- 
worthy, and  will  pierce  or  cut  through  an 
iron  plate  without  suffering  any  perceptible 
damage.  A  good  blade  being  secured,  it 
is  ground  and  polished,  great  care  being 
taken  that  the  hard  surface  "  scale  "  shall 
be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  ;  the  grip 
covered  with  dog-fish  skin  is  affixed,  the 
steel  scabbard  lined  with  wood  properly 
fitted,  and  the  sword  is  ready  for  its  work. 
Before  bidding  farewell  to  the  sword,  I 
may  not  overlook  that  one  kind  of  sword 
no  longer  engages  the  ingenuity  of  the 
cunning  smith.  It  is  a  huge  heavy  weapon, 
only  to  be  used  with  two  hands,  and  made 
heavier  by  quicksilver  running  freely  down 
a  tube  at  the  back.  It  is  neither  wielded 
by  the  soldier  nor  the  duellist ;  it  figures 
neither  in  love  nor  war.  It  is  a  grewsome 
instrument,  and  has  played  a  hideous  part 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  the  sword 
of  the  headsman. 


EARLY  WORKERS. 

AT   TOBACCO. 

Would  children  of  the  town-poor  spin 
extra  months  into  the  thirteenth  year  they 
live,  supposing  they  had  the  power  ?  They 
might ;  seeing  that,  as  their  thirteenth 
year  closes,  it  is  legally  arranged  that 
their  childhood  ceases,  and  that  they  are 
legally  eligible  for  paid  labour.  Poor 
young  souls,  they  have  been  naturally 
eligible  for  unpaid  labour  long  years 
before  that  ;  they  have  had,  too,  to 
render  this  unpaid  labour  bravely  and 
continually.  Por  Dame  Nature  laughs 
at  the  laws  of  men  in  this  sad  particular ; 
and  reigns  by  her  own  method  of  cir- 
cumstance or  caprice.  Yet  Dame  Nature 
mercifully  laughs  at  the  laws  of  men  in 
another  and  pleasanter  particular;  the  one 
that  leads  her  to  ordain  no  precise  moment 
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at  which  childhood  dies,  hut  that  leads  her, 
on  the  contrary,  to  suffer  the  brightness 
of  childhood,  its  fearlessness,  its  indi- 
viduality and  humanity  to  linger  on  to  the 
uttermost,  quite  outside  of  Parliament,  of 
regulation,  and  decree.  This  is  a  bene- 
ficent fact,  that  may  be  overborne — that 
is,  overborne,  unhappily — in  too  many 
cases,  by  poverty,  by  ignorance,  by  unfit- 
ness, by  disease ;  but  it  can  be  manifest 
agreeably  where  factories  have  generous 
masters  at  the  head  of  them,  where  the 
desire  for  the  honourable  fulfilment  of 
duty  is  assumed,  and  duty  is  generally 
honourably  fulfilled  because  of  this  very 
assumption.  And  in  no  place,  surely,  could 
Early  Workers  be  employed  under  more 
healthy  conditions  than  at  a  certain  to- 
bacco factory  in  the  busy  centre  of  London, 
where,  as  a  consequence,  Early  Workers 
do  still  savour  of  the  childhood  left  in 
them,  and  where  a  little  group  of  them 
may  any  day  be  found.  As  a  structure, 
this  factory  is  a  new  town-branch  of  an 
old  provincial  tree ;  it  stands,  a  new 
erection,  on  ground  from  which  a  mass 
of  old  buildings  has  been  imperiously 
swept  away ;  it  has  all  new  improvements 
to  supersede  all  old  associations — light, 
cheerfulness,  space,  ventilation,  in  the 
place  of  dinginess,  confinement,  obscurity, 
bad  odours ;  it  is  a  monument  of  the 
advance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
art  and  nature,  raised  upon  the  ashes  of 
an  old-world  district,  whereon  was  written 
all  too  plainly  how  much  of  those  laws  was 
unknown,  and  how  much  would  have  to  be 
painfully  learned.  As  a  structure,  there- 
fore, this  factory  would  attract  the  eye  of 
any  passer-by  pleasurably;  as  a  citadel, 
into  which  an  Early  Worker  might  get 
admittance,  with  a  fair  hope  of  rising 
from  the  lowest  office  in  it  till  he  had 
reached  to  the  very  top,  it  possesses  an 
interest  about  as  great  as  interest  of  that 
sort  can  be.  Saying  which  much,  as  its 
heavy  doors  are  pressed  slowly  open,  all 
that  is  necessary  as  introduction  has  been 
done. 

In  one  of  the  far  corners  of  the  principal 
floor,  the  Early  Workers  at  tobacco  stand. 
They  are  boys,  all ;  and  they  have  stripped 
themselves  of  their  jackets ;  they  have 
tucked  up  their  shirt-sleeves ;  they  have 
fitted  themselves,  most  of  them,  in  a 
manly  manner,  with  dandily-worn  paper- 
caps.  Their  business  is  to  weigh  and  to 
mould  — i  in  technical  phrase  ;  the  same 
meaning  that  they  are  to  weigh  tobacco 
up  in  handy  ounces  ready  for  the  retail 


trade,  that  they  are  to  pack  each  ounce 
up  in  paper  so  that  it  shall  not  come 
undone,  but  can  be  handed  to  the  retail 
customer  natty  and  entire.  The  children  are 
arranged  in  pairs  to  do  this  work  of  theirs. 
They  are  put,  a  quick  boy  with  a  quick  boy, 
the  next  quick  boy  with  a  next  quick  boy, 
down  to  the  slow  wedded  to  the  slow. 
Marriages,  in  more  mature  life,  are  not 
frequently  conducted  on  this  pattern.  But 
these  little  boys  are  paid  by  the  amount 
of  work  they  do;  it  would  be  unphilo- 
sophically  unfair  to  clog  the  nimble  boy 
with  the  heaviness  of  sloth,  to  systemati- 
cally slacken  fire  with  the  dead'  weight  of 
indifference  or  torpidity.  Let  a  pair  of 
boys  be  watched  from  the  beginning,  so 
that  the  admirably-answering  plan  may  be 
wholly  seen. 

To  get  the  tobacco  ;  that,  as  may  be 
expected,  is  the  first  arrangement.  One 
of  the  two  boys  runs  off  to  the  right 
department  for  it ;  the  department  is  so 
far  away  in  depth,  downwards  (land  having 
two  levels  hereabouts,  and  being  an  ever- 
existent  puzzle),  the  boy  is  hoisted  up  to 
his  proper  floor  again,  among  other  animate 
and  inanimate  packages,  on  a  huge  lift;  the 
tobacco  is  weighed  in  the  lump  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  boy,  and  entered  against  him 
and  his  partner  so  that  they  may  afterwards 
account  for  every  fraction  of  it ;  and  the 
boy  turns  over  his  box  to  empty  it  upon 
the  table,  with  the  pair  of  little  workmen 
ready  to  begin.  The  affair  looks  tedious, 
undoubtedly.  The  tobacco  lies  in  a  brown, 
fibrous,  high  and  wide  lump — already  cut, 
dried,  and  otherwise  manipulated — a  lump 
that  may  weigh,  and  shall  be  settled  on 
this  occasion  to  be  absolutely  of  the  weight 
of,  twenty-seven  pounds ;  and  a  pipeful,  or 
quid,  of  tobacco,  of  a  couple  of  stones'7 
weight,  might  well  appal  even  the  stoutest- 
hearted  smoker.  When,  too,  we  remember 
that  these  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
pounds  will  have  to  be  picked  out  into  six- 
teen times  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
little  bundles,  amounting  to  something  like 
four  hundred  aud  thirty  of  them,  the 
thought  may  well  follow  the  remembrance 
that  smoking  might  sensibly  be  given  up, 
since  so  much  trouble  attends  it.  But  the 
little  weigher  and  the  little  moulder,  pre- 
paring for  their  work,  experience  no  thought 
of  this  kind.  It  is  quite  other.  What — is 
their  interested  inquiry — what  sort  of 
tobacco  is  it  that  has  been  given  them 
to  do  ?  And  they  glance  at  the  large 
lump  with  careful  scrutiny. 

"  All   right !  "   one   cries,    in    triumph. 
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"It's  Black  Jack!  Fine!  We've  only 
got  to  wire  in,  and  we'll  do  it — splendid  ! " 

"  Wire  in  ?  "  Repeated  the  spectator, 
doubtfully. 

"  Well,  keep  hard  at  it,  you  know," 
explained  the  bright  young  worker.  "And 
if  we  do  wire  in,  we  shall  get  twenty  of 
this  weighed  off  in  an  hour  !  " 

It  seemed  incredible.  Twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco  divided  into  ounces,  meant 
three  hundred  and  twenty  little  bundles 
of  it,  meant  five  bundles  and  a  third 
a  minute ;  and  was  it  possible  that  young 
fingers  could  work  with  such  speed  and 
dexterity  ? 

"Why,  we  always  do  twenty  pounds  !  " 
cried  the  young  worker,  when  the  question 
had  been  put.  "  And  this  boy  and  me  often 
do  twenty-five,  and  have  done  thirty,  if  we 
wire  in  hard  !  It's  nothing  !  We  don't  all 
work  so  quick,  though,"  he  checked  him- 
self to,  overbrimming  with  mischief  and 
enjoyment.  "  There's  that  boy,  Lively, 
there,  you  should  just  look  at  him !  " 

"  That  boy,  Lively,  there,"  being  quickly 
glanced  at,  quickly  had  his  face  covered 
with  an  appreciative  grin ;  but  there  was 
no  move  made  in  his  direction  then  in 
obedience  to  the  suggestion.  It  was  much 
more  interesting  to  keep  on  watching  the 
first-chosen  pair  of  boys,  and  to  hear  the 
sharp  click  and  thud  of  their  magic  finger- 
ing. He  who  weighed  had  his  little  scales 
straight  in  front  of  him  ;  his  ounce- weight 
in  one  bright  brass  saucer,  his  right 
hand  ready  to  "  scrabble"  enough  tobacco 
into  the  other  to  weigh  it  down  justly ; 
and,  after  slipping  a  little  square  of  paper 
into  the  scale  for  the  tobacco  to  be  wrapped 
in,  he  scrabbled  it  up  so  quickly  with  a 
peculiar  clawing  movement  acquired  to 
separate  the  fibre  and  free  the  required 
quantity  from  the  lump,  he  soon  had  his 
side  of  the  table  covered  with  laden  little 
squares  of  paper,  of  which  the  click  given 
by  the  balance  at  brisk  intervals,  when  he 
pressed  it,  could  have  kept  true  register. 
His  partner,  however  —  technically  the 
moulder — very  rapidly  made  these  spread 
papers  disappear.  He  had  been  behind- 
hand of  the  weigher  for  the  moment ; 
because,  on  his  return  from  getting  the 
"  Black  Jack,"  he  had  had  to  re-hang  upon 
the  nail  the  memorandum  of  the  weight 
and  sort  of  the  material  entrusted  to  him ; 
but  now  that  this  little  duty  was  over,  and 
he  was  standing  close  up  to  the  table,  he  set 
himself  with  a  will  to  pull  up  the  arrears, 
and  then  he  only  had  to  equalise  his  pace. 
His  "mould"  was  as  active  as  his  partner's 


scales.  It  might  have  been  a  fossilised 
ball  of  string,  by  reason  of  its  size,  of 
its  form,  and  of  the  cylindrical  hollow 
in  its  middle.  Its  material  was  wood; 
very  hard,  very  smooth  and  polished 
from  much  usage;  the  hole  bored  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  to  receive  every  ounce  of 
tobacco,  and  to  form  it  into  its  own  shape 
and  size.  The  moulder  took  an  open  ounce, 
rolled  it  in  its  paper,  popped  it  into  the 
mould,  tucked  one  end  in  of  the  paper 
cleverly,  gave  it  a  sharp  tap.  This  turned 
the  other  end  of  the  mould  upmost ;  when 
the  moulder  tucked  in  the  paper  at  this 
other  end,  gave  a  tap  to  that,  gave  another 
tap  that  shot  the  roll  out,  and  there  was 
the  mould,  empty,  being  stuffed  again, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  with  the  next. 
But  something  must  be  added,  however. 
As  the  moulder  dexterously  turns  out  his 
ounce-rolls,  he  shoots  them  against  an  edge 
sticking  up  round  his  table,  which  keeps 
them  even  and  straight,  and  lets  him  form 
them  into  a  neat  pyramidal  pile.  Now, 
directly  this  pile  reaches  such  certain 
proportions  that  it  threatens  to  topple 
over,  there  has  to  be  a  temporary  end  to 
the  weighing  and  moulding,  for  the  piled 
ounce-rolls  to  be  disposed  of ;  and  this  leads 
to  a  second,  and  last,  series  of  opera- 
tions. "  Sixteens,"  the  young  workmen  call 
their  ounce-rolls  (for  the  reason  that  it 
takes  sixteen  of  them  to  the  pound ;  half- 
ounces  are  thirty-twos,  two-ounces  eights, 
and  quarters-of-pounds  quarters)  ;  and  the 
young  workmen  have  to  take  these  six- 
teens,  and,  turning  from  their  prepared 
heap  of  ounce  papers,  already  printed  with 
picture,  history,  and  title,  to  another  pre- 
pared heap  of  pound  bags,  again  already 
printed  with  picture,  history,  and  title, 
they  are  to  put  sixteen  rolls  into  each 
pound  bag,  to  fold  down  the  open  ends, 
and  seal  them.  Every  assistance  is  given 
by  forethought  and  organisation.  The 
bags  are  sent  in  from  the  makers  to  the 
factory,  already  folded  in  such  marked 
fashion  they  open  flat  and  steady;  the 
boys  drop  four  ounce-rolls  into  each  bag, 
one  way,  then  four  the  opposite  way,  with 
two  more  fours  stacked  up,  reversed,  in 
the  same  manner;  the  open  end  of  each 
bag  lends  itself  easily  to  the  folds  already 
made  upon  it ;  these  folds  are  touched ; 
and  then  when  all  the  ounce-rolls  have 
been  put  away  like  this,  the  bags  are 
ready  for  the  seal.  A  painter's  paint-pot,  of 
the  six  inch  in  diameter  size,  full  of  green 
sealing-wax,  is  always  kept  simmering  on  a 
near  gas-ring;    a  stick  of   common  fire- 
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wood  ladles  the  wax  out  in  ample  quan- 
tity ;  the  stick  is  dabbed  down ;  each  dab 
is  pressed  down ;  and  twenty-seven  seals, 
one  each  on  the  twenty-seven  pound-bags 
that  account  for  the  twenty- seven  pounds 
of  Black  Jack  tobacco,  are  expeditiously 
got  through,  whilst — whilst — why,  whilst 
the  little  sealer's  partner  has  run  off  for 
another  consignment  of  material,  so  that 
the  whole  matter  may  be  instantly  begun 
over  again ! 

There  is  a  minute  or  so  occupied  by 
the  running,  narturally ;  and  during  this 
minute  an  official  comes  who  is  important. 

"How  many  ?  " 

It  is  the  question  he  puts  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  pound-bags,  and  lays  his 
hand  upon  them ;  and  the  little  workman, 
expectant  of  him,  having,  indeed,  nothing 
else  in  his  minute  of  leisure  to  do,  has 
his  answer  ready  and  steady.  "  Twenty- 
seven." 

The  bags  are  already  being  counted. 

"Right,"  is  the  verdict.  The  official 
walks  away,  and  the  little  workman  moves 
the  bags  from  the  table  to  one  of  the  large 
long  wooden  cases  lying  alongside ;  and 
packs  them,  straight  away  and  closely,  in. 

It  is  good.  "And  does  anybody  else 
come  round  ever,  as  you  are  at  your 
weighing  and  your  moulding  ?  " 

The  little  workman  would  rather  think 
there  did !  in  a  style  that  may  be  called 
the  London  boy's  peculiar. 

"  There's  to  check,"  he  said,  in  the  dis- 
engaged moment  left  him  for  saying.  "It's 
the  foreman ;  he's  the  one  who  checks  you. 
He  comes  round,  and  takes  up  one  of  your 
ounces,  and  weighs  it ;  he  weighs  another, 
and  two  or  three  more ;  and  then,  if  you're 
all  right,  why,  you  are  all  right,  and  he 
goes  away;  but  if  you're  wrong  in  any 
one  out  of  those,  he  weighs  two  or  three 
more,  and  if  you're  wrong  there,  he  makes 
you  do  it  all  over  again  !  If  you're  wrong 
in  one,  you  know,  it  doesn't  matter;  he 
passes  you  ;  but  it's  done,  don't  you  see, 
to  see  that  we're  all  straight." 

"  And  how  about  the  price  ?  Is  the  pay 
pretty  good  for  the  twenty-seven  pounds 
of  Black  Jack  just  done,  for  instance  ?  " 

"  See  our  paper  ?"  asked  the  boy,  as  the 
best  reply ;  and  as  he  handed  down  his 
memorandum  from  the  nail  on  which  it 
had  been  hung.  "  I  wouldn't  take  twelve 
shillings  for  that  paper  ;  no,  that  I 
wouldn't !  There's  what  we  did  on  Mon- 
day and  what  we  did  on  Tuesday,  and  all ; 
and  we're  paid  to-morrow,  and  it's  as  much 
as  twelve  shillings,  my   share,  for   sure ; 


and  ah,  it  may  be  more,  too,  if "  and 

he  put  it  in  with  much  grave  considera- 
tion— "  if  we — wire  in  !  "  > 

The  writing  was  looked  at  with  amuse- 
ment and  curiosity.  It  was  spider's- 
webbish  in  its  character:  the  Monday's 
account,  say,  running  from  the  top  regu- 
larly towards  the  foot ;  whilst  the  Tuesday's 
ran  chequer-wise  at  the  bottom  of  it,  re- 
versed; and  the  Wednesday's  might  be 
obliquely  squeezed  in  at  a  corner  where 
there  was  room.  But  the  young  accountants 
were  not  supposed  to  be  accomplished  at 
that  kind  of  thing,  and  if  their  cipher- 
ing was  curious — it  must  be  said,  also, 
that  it  was  clear.  For  example,  on  one  day 
there  were  entries  of  twenty- seven  shag, 
twenty-three  returns,  nineteen  bird's-eye, 
and  so  on,  coming  to  a  total  of  about  a 
hundred  pounds  weight,  with  every  entry 
duly  initialled,  and  no  further  requisite 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  rate  for  any- 
body to  be  able  to  cast  up  the  sum.  The 
rate  being  three  shillings  the  |hundred 
pounds  for  each  boy,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  each  boy  was  able  to  earn  about  three 
shillings  each  day.  In  practice,  however, 
this  has  to  be  lowered  by  some  deductions. 
For  one  thing,  "  wiring  in  "  is  a  process 
not  invariably  available,  since  muscle,  as 
well  as  material,  to  say  nothing  of  method, 
cannot  be  for  ever  at  their  highest  pitch. 
Saturday,  also,  is  only  half  a  day,  with 
only  half  a  day's  weighing  and  moulding 
possible ;  and  the  end  is,  that  Early  Workers 
at  tobacco  may  calculate  that  they  can  earn, 
upon  the  average,  from  twelve  shillings  to 
fourteen  shillings  weekly.  The  hours,  too, 
during  which  work  is  done  are  not  at  all 
exhausting. 

"We  come  at  eight,"  said  the  boy  who 
was  asked  for  the  facts,  "  and  we  leave  at 
six." 

"And  yes,"  put  in  his  partner — who 
had  just  arrived  with  his  new  consign- 
ment of  tobacco — "and  don't  forget  that 
this  boy  pays  me  a  penny  if  he's  late  six 
minutes,  and  I  pay  him  a  penny  if  I  am 
late  six  minutes;  and  that  boy  pays  "that 
other  boy,  and  we  each  one  pay  to  our 
mate  the  same  all  through." 

It  was  looked  upon  as  a  merry  piece  of 
management,  evidently ;  for  a  laugh  flashed 
upon  the  face  of  every  boy  who  heard,  and 
lightened  it. 

"Yes?  Really?  Is  it  so  ?  And  does 
that  make  you  industrious,  and  bring  you 
here  nice  and  early  ?  " 

"Well,  we  all  get  here  pretty  early, 
except  that  boy  Lively  there  ;  and  there's 
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sometliing  the  matter  with  him  somehow, 
and  somehow  he  can't !  " 

It  brought  a  complete  burst — "  that  boy 
Lively  there,"  wider  than  any  of  the 
rest. 

"Ton  see,"  went  on  the  originator  of 
the  smart  information,  "  when  one  of  us  is 
alone,  he  •can't  work  so  fast ;  and  that 
makes  us  lose  time,  and  what  we  pay  is  to 
make  up  for  it.  And  it's  twopence,  if 
we're  late  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  three- 
pence, if  we're  late  half  an  hour;  and  four- 
pence,  if  we're  late  a  whole  hour.  And 
then  at  Christmas — that's  nice,  that  is  ! — 
if  we've  never  been  late  at  all,  they  give  us 
ten  shillings  !  " 

There  was  no  cessation  of  work,  it  must 
be  told,  for  this  moment  of  talk,  dating 
from  the  time  the  new  tobacco  had  been 
carried  up,  and  shot  out  upon  the  table. 
The  boy  who  had  moulded  made  a  little 
change  then,  silently,  by  some  well-under- 
stood and  well-tested  plan.  He  became 
the  weigher ;  whilst  the  weigher,  vice 
versa,  took  up  the  mould.  It  was  because 
the"  new  tobacco  was  "thirty-twos" — as 
the  boys  discovered  with  a  grimace, 
though  they  admitted  they  were  paid  for 
it  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  hundred  pounds 
extra.  "  Thirty-twos  "  required  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  packets  to  a  hundred 
pounds  instead  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty,  with  a  smaller  weight,  smaller 
paper,  and  a  smaller  mould  ;  and  as  the 
boy  who  had  previously  been  at  the  scales 
was  a  mere  mite  of  a  little  fellow,  his 
smaller  fingers  had  been  found  to  be  the 
most  expeditious  at  the  smaller  mould- 
work,  and  there  were  he  and  his  bigger 
companion  shuffled,  and  he  working  away 
vigorously  at  the  roll  and  tuck  and  tap. 
Other  changes  take  place  in  the  work 
from  time  to  time.  When  the  tobacco  is 
"  eights  "  or  "quarters,"  a  funnel,  greased 
up  to  fitting  slipperiness,  is  required  to  set 
it  into  the  papers  properly  ;  and  then,  with 
these  larger  packets  and  larger  moulds,  no 
boy's  tap  is  enough  to  fix  in  the  tucked 
roll-ends  firmly,  but  a  stick  has  to  be 
pressed  in  upon  them  hard,  by  help 
of  the  young  workman's  chest.  These 
varieties,  though,  only  come  in  health- 
fully to  break  the  monotony  of  a  long 
course  of  tobacco-packets  all  of  one  weight; 
taken,  also,  in  turns  always  by  the  pairs 
of  boys,  fairly,  that  no  undue  advantage 
or  disadvantage  may  accrue  to  any  one  of 
them.  They  interfere  in  no  other  way 
with  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  labour  of 
weighing  and  moulding,   which  may    be 


left  now  as  having  been  thoroughly 
described. 

A  young  workman's  day,  however,  is 
not  made  up  all  of  work.  Enquiries  might 
be  put  as  to  the  major  break  in  it. 

"  Oh  yes,"  ran  out  the  answer,  "we 
have  our  hour  for  dinner,  just  the  same  as 
all  the  rest.  It's  at  one  o'clock ;  from  one 
to  two.  And  then" — after  a  sly  stop, 
whilst  a  sly  smile  shot  from  his  own  face  to 
the  faces  of  the  boys  near  to  him — "  if  we 
have  a  fancy  for  it,  we  run  into  a  lane 
just  by,  where  there's  a  soup  shop,  and  we 
buy  ourselves  some  soup  !  " 

Some  roguery  was  meant,  clearly ;  and 
it  was  probed  into.  "  So  !  Soup,  is  it  ? 
And  is  it  soup  always  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  with  the  smile  bolder  now.  "  It 
isn't  every  day  !     Sometimes 'it's  sweets  !  " 

Early  Workers  at  tobacco,  earning  from 
twelve  shillings  to  fourteen  shillings  a 
week,  had  no  very  unpleasant  lives, 
assuredly. 

"  Well !  Go  on  !  What  is  it  on  other 
days  ?  " 

"  Well,  on  most  days,  you  see,  we  go  down- 
stairs to  the  stoker's  fire,  and  we  cook  our 
own  dinners.  We  put  a  penny  each,  or 
so,  and  we  bought  a  frying-pan  and  other 
things,  and  we  can  cook  a  bit  of  steak,  or 
a  bit  of  bacon,  and  some  coffee,  nicely. 
We  fry  sausages,  often  and  often.  But 
we  mustn't  have  any  sort  of  fish,  ever; 
nor  yet  onions  ;  because  they  smell  so,  and 
their  smell  would  get  into  the  tobacco, 
and  taint  it.  And,  you  know,  we  can  have 
just  what  we  like.  There's  nobody  to  tell 
us.  Out  of  our  wages,  we  all  give  our 
mothers  so  much ;  I  get  twelve  shillings, 
I  do,  and  I  have  to  give  mother  seven ;  and 
then  the  rest  is  our  own,  to  spend  exactly 
as  we  please." 

"  Very  nice,  no  doubt.  And  your  half- 
holidays,  on  Saturdays  ?  What  do  you  do 
then?" 

There  was  quite  a  little  chorus  of  explana- 
tion ;  quite  a  whole  row  of  holiday-enjoying 
eyes.  Some  went  blackberrying,  whilst  the 
summer  lasted — only  that  "Lively"  there 
(amidst  "  Lively's  "  grins)  always  eat  all  his 
blackberries  as  he  picked  them,  never 
brought  one  home — some  went  in  steam- 
boats up  and  down  the  river.  As  to  where 
the  blackberrying  could  be  done,  the  boys 
were  full  of  precise  and  very  happy 
memory.  They  went  by  the  near  Eastern 
Railway  to  Epping  Forest;  a  few  half- 
pence took  them  there ;  and  if  any  argu- 
ment be  wanted  to  strengthen  the  entreaties 
that  this  forest  should  remain  a  forest,  and 
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suffer  no  cultivation  or  encroachment,  does 
not  this  fact  yield  it?  Then,  as  to  what 
the  young  workmen  did  when  there  was 
no  summer  weather,  nothing  but  London 
rain,  London  mud,  London  fog,  there  was 
again  plenty  of  evidence  forthcoming. 
One  of  them  kept  white  mice,  with  the 
pastime  of  setting  some  to  swim  in  tubs, 
by  which  they  caught  cold  and  died ;  one 
of  them  kept  pigeons,  with  the  diversion 
of  pigeon-matches,  except  when  the  fogs 
dimmed  all  native  faculties  and  obliterated 
all  artificial  training;  another  of  them 
kept  frogs  and  lizards,  preferring  to  call 
the  last  crocodiles,  for  the  reason  that — 
he  did  prefer  to  call  them  crocodiles,  and 
had  evidently  so  much  extra  pleasure  from 
the  translation,  coming,  as  it  did,  from 
that  ever-precious  gift,  a  child's  imagi- 
nation, he  could  not  afford  to  do  without 
it.  The  whole  was  healthy,  boyish, 
natural;  the  whole  lost  nothing  of  its 
tone  by  the  confession  of  one  of  the  little 
men  that  he  had  a  good  bowl  of  his  hoop, 
of  early  winter  mornings  (about  seven 
o'clock),  up  and  down  Fetter-lane,  to  give 
himself  a  warming,  before  marching  off  to 
his  work. 

Of  tobacco-manufacture  there  is  no  need 
in  this  connection  to  speak.  It  is  singular, 
though,  to  run  over  a  few  of  the  names 
appertaining  to  it.  These  are  :  rough- 
cut  returns ;  bogie  roll ;  golden  bar ;  fine 
ladies'  twist  (used  especially  for  chewing!) 
nail  rod  ;  negrohead  ;  lugs ;  faded  ;  just 
my  sort ;  comme  il  faut ;  pour  les 
amateurs.  It  is  equally  singular  to  read, 
in  confidential  reports  to  dealers,  that 
Latakia  imports  are  tumbling  in ;  that 
Algerine  comes,  but  no  one  takes  it  away ; 
that  Java  is  arriving  much  too  freely, 
being,  moreover,  so  mouldy  as  to  give 
warning  of  its  going  funky  later  on ;  that, 
above  all,  black-greased  hogsheads  are 
much  less  plentiful,  and  the  Americans 
may  be  assured  that  though  greased  hogs- 
heads now  and  then  pick  up  a  flat,  for 
every  hogshead  sold  there  are  ten  spoilt, 
since  the  Americans  spoil  their  fine 
growth  at  one  end  by  baking  up  the 
wretched  yellow  stuff,  and  at  the  other 
by  blacking  hogsheads  with  grease. 

Reverting,  finally,  to  the  children  em- 
ployed in  some  tobacco  factories,  it  shall  be 
notified  that  when  these  are  girls  (reaching 
up,  too,  nearly  to  young  women),  they  are 
found  pilfering  bits  of  the  goods  entrusted 
to  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them 
in  their  pipes,  but  in  their  chignons  ;  fair 
girls  choosing  a  "light  twist,"  dark  girls 


taking  the  sort  called  "  dark  roll."  It 
shall  be  notified  also,  that  much  evasion 
is  practised  by  children  (and  their  parents) 
in  order  to  get  into  harness  before  the 
stipulated  age  of  thirteen.  At  the  gates 
of  a  provincial  factory  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place,  that  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  illustration : 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  Can't  tell,  sir.     I'll  bring  my  mother." 

"  Well,"  when  the  woman  appeared, 
"how  old  is  he?" 

"  Can't  tell,  sir.  I'll  bring  his  father ! 
He'll  know  it  to  a  minute !  " 

And  even  when  age  has  been  settled, 
leaving  some  short  medical  questioning  to 
be  got  through  in  an  inner  office,  there  is 
an  opening  for  similar  evasion. 

"  Have  I  passed  you  before  ?  "  says 
the  inspector — the  factory  being  in  the 
country,  it  must  be  recollected,  and  the 
sense  of  "  passed  "  technical. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Oh  !     At  Blank's  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Then  where  ?  " 

"On  the  moor!" 


THE  POOR  GENTLEWOMEN  OF 
ST.  CLEMENT'S. 

IN    SIX   PARTS.      PAET   VI. 

It  was  about  seven  years  after  my  first 
visit  to  St.  Clement's  that  we  lost  the 
master,  Mr.  Drysdale.  He  died  quite 
suddenly.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
Endowment  when  the  news  of  his  death 
was  told.  All  the  gentlewomen  went  into 
mourning  for  him,  and  I  don't  believe  a 
card  was  touched  by  any  of  them  for  three 
months.  By  Miss  Whincop  and  one  or 
two  others,  who  had  known  him  for 
several  years,  his  loss  was  particularly 
felt.  "  They  ought  to  write  upon  his 
tombstone :  '  Here  lies  a  perfect  gentle- 
man,' "  remarked  Miss  Whincop  plain- 
tively, summing  up  poor  Mr.  Drysdale's 
virtues  in  one  brief  emphatic  line. 

Whether  Mr.  Stanbury,  the  new  master, 
was  a  perfect  gentleman  seemed  a  point, 
indeed,  that  was  open  to  much  doubt ; 
although  Miss  Whincop,  I  am  afraid, 
would  have  said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  in  the  matter  at  all. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Stanbury  was  too 
young,  not  having  seen  more  than  eight  or 
nine  and  twenty  years  at  the  outside. 

"  I  must  say  that  I  consider  the  trustees 
have  forgotten  what  is  due  to  us  as  gentle- 
women in  appointing  a  mere  boy  to  such 
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a  position,"  remarked  Miss  Lawson ;  and 
all  the  ladies  agreed  with  her.  They  were 
indeed  very  indignant. 

In  the  second  place;  Mr.  Stanbury  was 
married.  All  the  masters,  back  to  a  period 
at  which  Tradition  lost  itself,  had  been 
bachelors — elderly,  gray-headed  bachelors. 
But  a  master  with  a  wife,  and,  perhaps,  a 
wife  who  was  not  a  gentlewoman  ! 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Stanbury  was 
nothing  but  a  yeoman's  son ;  and  although 
he  undoubtedly  brought  with  him  a  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship  remarkable  in  one  so 
young,  yet,  as  Miss  Whincop  aptly  re- 
marked, we  would  willingly  have  dis- 
pensed with  the  scholarship  in  favour  of  a 
man  whose  father  had  been  a  gentleman. 

In  the  fourth  place,  Mr.  Stanbury's  ap- 
pearance was  decidedly  against  him.  Mr. 
Drysdale  had  been  a  handsome  man,  well 
set-up, 'with  clear-cut  aquiline  features: 
one  who  had  the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world 
— almost  that  of  a  man  of  fashion.  His 
way  of  handling  his  snuffbox  was  per- 
fection itself,  so  Miss  Whincop  used  to 
declare.  And  then  he  dressed  as  a  gentle- 
man should  dress,  with  his  soft  muslin 
cravat,  his  frilled  shirt,  his  black  silk 
stockings,  and  his  buckled  shoes.  Mr. 
Drysdale  always  gave  me  the  impression, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why,  that  when  young 
he  had  been  an  adept  at  dancing  minuets. 

But  Mr.  Stanbury  was  quite  a  different 
sort  of  man.  He  was  tall,  and  lanky,  and 
awkward.  His  hands  were  large  and  red, 
and  looked  larger  and  redder  than  they 
would  have  done,  had  not  the  sleeves  of  his 
coat  been  at  once  too  short  and  too  tight. 
He  wore  a  suit  of  ill-fitting  black  clothes, 
and  a  frayed  black-satin  stock,  that  fastened 
behind  with  a  huge  buckle.  His  trousers 
were  always  too  short,  leaving  visible 
more  of  his  thick,  clumsily-made  boots 
than  was  desirable.  And  yet  I  liked  his 
face  from  the  first  moment  I  set  eyes 
on  it.  I  felt  instinctively  that  there  was  a 
kind  heart  and  a  pleasant  temper  behind 
those  homely  features,  and  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Stanbury  came  round  to  pay 
the  gentlewomen  their  monthly  stipend. 
As  a  matter  of  course  they  were  all  dressed 
in  their  best  gowns  and  caps  ready  to 
receive  him,  and,  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  cowslip  and  ginger-wines  were 
on  the  table.  Miss  Whincop  was  the  first 
lady  on  whom  he  waited,  as  was  but  right 
and  proper — Mr.  Drysdale  had  always 
done  the  same. 


Mr.  Stanbury  had  already  introduced 
himself  to  the  whole  of  the  ladies,  so  that 
Miss  Whincop  felt  quite  at  her  ease.  He 
held  out  his  hand ;  Miss  Whincop  gave 
him  a  couple  of  fingers,  and  then  he  put 
his  hat  on  the  floor  and  sat  down. 

"You  will  doubtless  guess  the  reason  of 
my  intrusion,"  said  Mr.  Stanbury  quite 
calmly.  "I  have  called  in  order  to  pay 
you  your  monthly  allowance." 

Miss  Whincop  coloured  up  painfully, 
but  said  nothing.  Monthly  allowance 
indeed !  Was  she  a  pauper  that  she  should 
be  spoken  to  in  that  strain  ? 

"  The  amount  is  certainly  not  a  very 
munificent  one,"  continued  the  new  master 
in  his  most  matter-of-fact  tone;  "but 
money,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware,  has 
depreciated  very  much  in  value  during  the 
last  two  hundred  years — by  which  I  mean 
that,  in  Dame  Dorothy's  time,  forty  shil- 
lings would  probably  purchase  as  many  of 
the  commodities  of  life  as  double  that  sum 
will  nowadays." 

Miss  Whincop's  sole  reply  was  a  frigid 
little  bow.  Just  then  she  was  too  much 
fluttered  to  speak.  What  was  this  strange 
being  about  to  do  ?  While  talking,  he  had 
produced  from  his  pocket  a  canvas  cash- 
bag,  which  he  now  proceeded  to  untie. 
Miss  Whincop  could  hardly  believe  her 
eyes  when  she  saw  Mr.  Stanbury  take  a 
handful  of  silver  out  of  his  bag,  and  count 
out  forty  shillings  one  by  one. 

"  There,  Miss  Whincop,"  he  said,  making 
two  little  piles  of  silver  on  the  table  before 
him,  "  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  that 
correct.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  count 
it  over  for  yourself  before  I  go." 

That  she,  Honoria  Whincop,  who  had 
been  smiled  on  by  royalty  and  had  danced 
with  a  marquis,  should  live  to  be  spoken 
to  like  some  old  washerwoman  who  was 
in  receipt  of  out- door  relief  !  Not  for 
several  moments  could  she  trust  herself  to 
speak. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  she  said, 
at  last,  in  her  coldest  tone ;  "  but  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  I  should  do  so." 
Then  she  touched  a  tiny  silver  bell  at 
her  elbow.  "  Molly,  the  door  for  Mr. 
Stanbury." 

The  new  master  picked  up  his  hat  and 
pushed  back  his  chair,  serenely  uncon- 
scious of  any  offence. 

"  You  have  a  very  charming  outlook," 
he  said,  turning  to  the  window.  "  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  room  I  should  like  for  a 
study." 

He  looked  slightly  surprised  at  receiving 
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no  answer;  but  Molly  was  holding  the 
door  open  by  this  time,  so  he  simply 
bowed  to  Miss  Whincop,  who  swept  him 
an  elaborate  curtsy  in  return,  and  then 
he  went. 

That  very  evening  there  was  an  indig- 
nation meeting  in  Miss  Whincop's  rooms. 
The  ladies  all  declared  that  they  had 
never  been  so  insulted  before.  The  man 
had  no  more  manners  than  a  bear.  Com- 
plaint should  be  made  to  the  trustees. 
The  newspapers  should  be  written  to.  The 
stipend  should  be  refused  till  it  could  be 
offered  as  a  gentleman  ought  to  offer  it, 
and  as  a  gentlewoman  could  receive  it 
without  loss  of  self-respect.  How  they 
regretted  poor  dear  Mr.  Drysdale !  They 
had  never  felt  his  loss  more  deeply  than 
now. 

"When  next  the  day  came  round  for  Mr. 
Stanbury  to  pay  his  monthly  visit,  Miss 
Whincop  was  "not  at  home,"  and  the 
money  had  to  be  left  with  Molly.  But. 
none  of  the  other  gentlewomen  could  follow 
their  friend's  example.  They  could  only 
sit  in  dignified  silence,  while  their  forty 
shillings  were  slowly  counted  out  before 
them.  Poor  Mr.  Stanbury's  want  of  tact 
in  this  matter  engendered  a  feeling  of 
soreness  which  no  after  'events  could  alto- 
gether heal. 

We  were  all  rather  curious — although 
we  would  not  for  the  world  have  admitted 
the  existence  of  such  a  feeling — to  see  the 
new  master's  wife.  When  she  came  she 
proved  to  be  a  pretty,  delicate-looking 
young  woman,  with  rather  a  nice  taste  in 
dress,  but  with  nothing  otherwise  remark- 
able about  her.  A  mere  child  Miss  Lawson 
called  her ;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  suppose 
she  could  be  more  than  two-and-twenty, 
and  young  looking  at  that.  On  one  point, 
however,  we  could  not  help  feeling  con- 
siderably scandalised.  Mrs.  Stanbury  did 
not  wear  a  cap.  We  asked  each  other  in 
dismay,  where  and  how  she  could  possibly 
have  been  brought  up,  not  to  know  that 
one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  wife,  however 
young  she  might  be,  was  the  assumption 
of  a  cap,  as  an  indication  to  the  world  at 
large,  that  the  wearer  of  it  was  no  longer 
to  be  classed  among  maids  and  spinsters ; 
but  that  she  had  taken  upon  herself  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  wedded  life. 
Never  had  we  met  with  a  similar  case. 
Not  but  what  Mrs.  Stanbury  looked 
very  pretty  with  her  brown  ringlets  tied 
in  a  bunch  at  the  back  of  her  head — far 
prettier,  no  doubt,  than  she  would  have 
looked  in  the  regulation  cap  of  a  married 


woman.  But  her  prettiness  or  otherwise 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  in  point. 
The  question  we  had  to  consider  was,  what 
line  of  action  it  behoved  us  to  adopt  in  a 
contingency  so  novel  and  perplexing. 

"  I  think  we  ought  to  subscribe  among 
ourselves,"  said  Miss  Lawson,  "  and  buy  a 
cap,  and  send  it  anonymously  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury. Surely  such  a  hint  as  that  would 
not  be  lost  upon  her !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  too  far  gone  to  care 
for  hints,"  remarked  Miss  Darner.  "  Such 
conduct  is  a  scandal  to  the  Endowment." 

"I  hardly  see,  "said  Miss  Whincop,  "how, 
with  justice  to  our  dignity  as  gentlewomen, 
we  can  take  any  overt  notice  of  Mrs."  Stan- 
bury's strange  conduct.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
we  ought  to  quietly  ignore  the  existence 
among  us  of  any  such  person.  It  is,  of 
course,  very  grievous  to  have  to  do  so;  but 
I  really  fail  to  see  that  any  other  course  is 
open  to  us  under  the  circumstances." 

Strange  to  say,  Mrs.  Stanbury  did  not 
seem  to  care  a  bit  about  being  sent  to 
Coventry ;  though,  of  course,  as  Miss  Law- 
son  said,  it^was  all  nonsense  her  pretending 
not  to  feel  it,  and  only  showed  still  more 
clearly  what  an  unhappily  hardened  dispo- 
sition she  must  have.  She  undoubtedly 
made  several  efforts  during  the  first  few 
weeks  after  her  arrival  to  conciliate  one  or 
another  of  the  ladies  ;  but  when  she  found 
herself  quietly  repulsed,  and  was  made  to 
feel  that  she  was  an  intruder  whenever 
she  entered  any  of  the  cottages,  she 
quietly  gave  up  the  attempt  and  devoted 
herself  to  her  husband  more  assiduously 
than  ever. 

We  were  all  aware  that  Mr.  Stanbury 
was  reputed  to  be  very  learned  for  so 
young  a  man,  and  before  long  it  came  to 
our  ears  that  he  was  engaged  on  a  trans- 
lation of  some  portion  of  the  works  of 
Euripides.  I  am  afraid  that  none  of  us  were 
quite  certain  as  to  who  E  uripides  really  was ; 
but  we  hardly  cared  to  betray  our  ignorance 
to  each  other,  so  that  whenever  the  subject 
came  up  in  conversation  we  glided  lightly 
over  it,  leaving  the  inference  to  be  drawn, 
more  from  our  manner  than  our  words, 
that  we  were  at  least  on  bowing  terms 
with  the  writings  of  the  great  classic.  In  this 
state  of  things  it  was  quite  a  relief  when 
one  afternoon  Miss  Matthewson  came  out 
pat  and  plump  with  the  statement  that  Euri- 
pides was  a  great  Latin  author,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Julius  Coasar.  We  all 
breathed  more  freely  now  that  we  had 
some  tangible  ground  to  go  upon. 

"  I  fancy  that  I  have  either  been  told, 
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or  have  read  it  in  print  somewhere,  that 
the  writings  of  nearly  all  the  Latin  authors 
are  highly  improper,"  said  Miss  Darner. 

"  Oh,  very  immoral,  indeed,  so  I  have 
been  given  to  understand,"  remarked  Miss 
Mac  Arthur. 

V  That  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  their, 
works  were  written  in  Latin,"  said  Miss 
Anstruther  in  her  timid  way. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  it  should 
have  been  so,  but  somehow  an  idea  seemed 
gradually  to  shape  itself  in  our  minds  that 
the  fact  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  not  wearing 
caps  as  other  married  ladies  did  was,  in 
some  mysterious  way,  attributable  to  her 
husband's  familiarity  with  Euripides  and 
the  heathen  writers  generally. 

The  new  master  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  the  library,  of  which  mention  has  already 
been  made  as  forming  part  of  the  Endow- 
ment. Of  an  afternoon,  when  her  house- 
hold duties  were  over,  his  wife  nearly 
always  kept  him  company  there,  working 
silently  when  he  was  writing;  at  other 
times,  reading  aloud  to  him,  or  chattering 
away  as  merrily  as  a  magpie. 

"Whether  this  library  had  formed  a  part 
of  the  original  endowment,  or  whether  it 
had  been  subsequently  bequeathed  by 
some  one  who  came  after  Dame  Dorothy, 
I  never  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire. 
The  volumes,  however,  of  which  it  con- 
sisted could  hardly  have  been  intended  for 
the  delectation  or  mental  solace  of  the  gen- 
tlewomen of  the  Endowment,  seeing  that 
three-fourths  of  them  were  written  in 
Latin,  Greek,  or  old  French  ;  while  of  the 
English  books  none  were  of  a  later  date 
than  the  reign  of  the  second  James,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  treatises  on  meta- 
physics, or  learned  dissertations  on  abstruse 
points  pf  moral  philosophy.  Here  and 
there  was  a  black-letter  volume,  bound  in 
parchment,  and  to  many  of  them  still  hung 
fragments  of  the  chains  by  which  tbey 
had  at  one  time  been  fastened  to  a  staple 
in  the  wall  of  some  old  monastery,  or  other 
home  of  learning  long  since  gone  to  decay. 

Mr.  Stanbury  was  quite  at  home  among 
this  learned  company.  His  happiest  hours 
were  those  which  he  spent  in  the  old 
library.  I  fancy  that  the  books  had  been 
somewhat  neglected  during  the  time  of  his 
predecessor,  and  that  Mr.  Stanbury  found 
many  valuable  volumes  more  or  less  ruined 
by  the  united  ravages  of  mice  and  mildew. 
One  by  one  the  precious  volumes  were  taken 
down,  dusted,  examined,  dried  before  the 
fire,  and,  if  need  was,  carefully  patched 
and  mended.     After  each  book  had  been 


thus  carefully  supervised — and  it  was  a 
labour  that  occupied  several  months — 
Mr.  Stanbury  set  about  cataloguing  them. 
This  catalogue  was  a  very  elaborate  affair, 
seeing  that,  in  the  case  of  all  the  rare 
books,  Mr.  Stanbury  deemed  it  necessary 
to  transcribe  the  title-pages  in  full  and  to 
make  a  note,  in  the  margin,  of  such  leaves 
as  might  be  missing  or  partially  destroyed. 

In  all  these  labours  the  new  master  had 
the  assistance  of  his  wife.  Not  that  Mrs. 
Stanbury  was  at  all  a  learned  woman — she 
knew  no  more  of  Greek  or  Latin  than  we 
did— but  she  did  all  the  patching,  and 
gluing,  and  pasting,  far  more  neatly  than 
her  husband  could  have  done.  Besides 
which,  she  could  call  out  to  him  the  titles 
of  the  English  portion  of  the  library,  while 
he  wrote  them  down  in  his  elaborate, 
clerkly  hand. 

But  suddenly  there  came  an  interruption 
to  these  pleasant  labours.  One  morning 
the  news  flashed — I  can  use  no  other 
word — round  the  Endowment,  that  Mrs. 
Stanbury  had  presented  her  husband  with 
a  little  daughter.  Figuratively  speaking, 
we  were  all  struck  breathless.  What 
would  the  Endowment  belike  with  a  baby  in 
it  ?  It  was  bad  enough  that  the  trustees 
should  have  appointed  a  master  who  was 
a  married  man,  said  Miss  MacArthur, 
grimly ;  but  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  Endowment  should  be  turned  into  a 
nursery. 

"  Oh,  Miss  MacArthur,  how  can  you  say 
such  cruel  things  ?  "  said  tender-hearted 
Miss  Fyvie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Miss  Anstruther  began  at  once  to  look 
out  some  coloured  wools  wherewith  to 
knit  a  pair  of  socks  for  the  baby.  My 
aunt  hunted  out  a  recipe  for  barley-gruel, 
that  had  come  down  to  her  from  her 
grandmother.  Miss  Darner  did  hope  that 
Mrs.  Stanbury  had  procured  the  best 
nurse  that  was  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money ;  so  much — so  she  had  been  given 
to  understand — depended  on  a  good  nurse. 
And  then  the  master's  house  was  very 
draughty.  She  did  hope  they  would  be 
careful.  So  much — so  she  had  been  given 
to  understand — depended  on  the  due  and 
proper  exclusion  of  draughts.  Miss  Law- 
son,  diving  to  the  bottom  of  her  clothes' 
chest,  brought  up  therefrom  an  Indian 
shawl  of  many,  though  faded  colours,  which 
had  not  seen  daylight  for  a  dozen  years. 
This,  after  it  had  been  duly  aired,  she  sent 
with  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  Stanbury ; 
and  would  the  latter  be  careful  to  have  it 
pinned  across  her  shoulders  every  time  she 
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sat  up  in  bed  ?  At  the  same  time  Miss 
Whincop  sent  two  bottles  of  port  of  a 
famous  vintage — the  last  two  bottles  out 
of  a  few  dozens  that  had  been  given  to  her 
many  years  before  by  her  father,  the  late 
major-general.  She  had  hoarded  up  these 
two  last  bottles  as  though  they  were  worth 
their  weight  in  gold ;  but  she  sent  them 
to  poor  Mrs.  Stanbury,  as  willingly  and  as 
graciously,  as  though  she  had  a  hundred 
dozens  at  the  back  of  them. 

A  couple  of  days  later,  Miss  Whincop 
sent  up  her  compliments,  and  was  admitted 
to  see  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  the  baby.  How 
anxiously  we  all  awaited  her  report.  She 
was  not  away  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  but  there  was  a  very  grave  look  on 
her  face,  when  she  sat  down  amongst  us. 
"Mrs.  Stanbury  is  by  no  means  so  well 
as  her  friends  would  like  her  to  be,"  were 
her  first  words.  "She  does  not  seem  to 
gather  strength.  As  for  the  baby,  it  is  the 
sweetest  little  thing  possible.  But,  my 
dears  " — here  her  voice  sank  to  an  awed 
whisper — "  Mrs.  Stanbury  will  not  let  the 
poor  darling  wear  caps  !  " 

We  looked  at  each  other,  but  said 
nothing.  Not  to  let  her  child  wear  caps, 
was  even  worse  than  not  wearing  caps 
herself !  Before,  however,  we  had  time  to 
express  our  feelings  in  the  matter,  Miss 
Whincop  said  in  her  gentle,  but  decisive 
way :  "  I  think,  dears,  that,  as  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury is  so  very  ill,  we  had  better  refrain 
from  any  comments  on  the  matter  just 
now."  We  might  refrain  from  talking,  as 
Miss  MacArthur  whispered,  but  we  could 
not  help  our  thoughts. 

About  a  week  later,  in  company  with 
Miss  Whincop  and  my  aunt,  I  was  allowed 
to  see  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  the  baby.  I  had 
even  the  felicity  of  being  stationed  on  a 
hassock  near  the  fire,  and  of  having  the 
little  pet  laid  for  a  few  minutes  in  my 
arms.  How  comical  it  looked  without  a 
cap  on  its  little  bald  head — but  yet  how 
pretty  !  You  may  be  sure  that  I  did  not 
miss  giving  it  two  or  three  sly  kisses,  when 
the  nurse  was  looking  another  way. 

Poor  dear  Mrs.  Stanbury,  how  white 
and  worn  she  looked — almost  as  white  as 
the  pillow  on  which  she  lay.  There  was 
a  yearning  wistfulness  in  her  ,eyes,  tha't 
was  pitiful  to  see.  All  her  roses,  all  her 
merry  smiles,  were  gone  now,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  for  ever.  The  nurse  had 
held  up  her  finger  as  she  opened  the  door, 
and  we  went  in  on  tiptoe.  In  an  easy- 
chair  near  the  fire,  sat  the  master,  fast 
asleep.     "  Poor  Henry  is  quite  worn  out," 


whispered  Mrs.  Stanbury.  "  He  has  been 
so  robbed  of  his  sleep  of  late.  He  and 
nurse  take  it  in  turns  to  sit  up  with  me." 

"Hush,  my  honey,"  said  the  nurse,  "you 
know  the  doctor  said  you  were  not  to  talk." 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  loving  looks 
with  which  Mrs.  Stanbury  regarded  her 
husband.  She  seemed  to  think  more  of 
him,  than  she  did  of  the  baby.  And  yet, 
what  a  plain,  homely-featured  man  he 
looked,  as  he  sat  there  sleeping  by  the 
fire,  with  his  awkward  boots,  his  short- 
sleeved  coat,  and  his  limp-collar;  not  at 
all  like  the  hero  of  a  young  woman's  love- 
dreams  !  Two  or  three  worm-eaten  folios 
were  scattered  about  his  feet,  and  a  leaf  of 
his  beloved  catalogue  had  dropped  from 
his  nerveless  fingers. 

With  a  warning  look  at  the  ladies,  the 
nurse  quitted  the  room  for  a  minute  or 
two.  Then  Mrs.  Stanbury  took  Miss 
Whincop's  hand  in  hers.  "  They  do  not 
tell  me  so,  but  I  know  they  think  I  shall 
not  get  better,"  she  said  in  her  low  sweet 
voice  ;  "  and  sometimes  I  feel  myself,  as 
if  my  time  were  come.  But  oh,  Miss 
Whincop,  it  seems  so  hard  to  leave  him  !  " 
— with  a  yearning  look  at  her  sleeping 
husband — "  so  very,  very  hard  !  We  have 
been  so  short  a  time  together,  but  so 
happy  !  My  poor  husband,  what  will  be- 
come of  him  when  I  am  gone  ?  What 
will  become  of  him  ?  " 

For  a  moment  or  two  Miss  Whincop 
could  not  speak.  Then  she  stooped  and 
kissed  the  white  face  on  the  pillow.  "  Let 
us  hope,  dear,  that  heaven  in  its  mercy  will 
restore  you  to  us  all,"  she  said.  "We  all 
pray  nightly  that  it  may  be  so.  But  we 
may  depend  upon  one  thing,  that  what- 
ever is  the  will  of  heaven  is  the  best — by 
far  the  best — for  all  of  us,  if  we  coujd  only 
think  so.  Now  that  we  are  together,  there 
are  a  few  more  words  that  I  should  like  to 
say.  If,  in  time  gone  by,  dear  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury, we  have  seemed  to  treat  you  with 
coldness,  perhaps,  even  with  injustice,  we 
— and  I  now  speak  for  all  the  gentle- 
women of  the  Endowment  —  are  very 
grieved  to  think  that  it  should  have  hap- 
pened so.  We  were  certainly  in  the  wrong, 
and  we  are  sorry  ,vf or  it,  and  when  you 
come  amongst  us  again,  you  must  think  of 
the  past  as  if  it  had  never  been."  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury pressed  Miss  Whincop's  hand  to  her 
lips,  and  smiled  through  her  tears,  so  that 
for  a  moment  her  dimples  came  back,  as  in 
the  days  before  she  was  ill.  "  Oh,  if  I  do  get 
better,  it  will  make  me  so  happy  to  think 
that  you  will  try  to  like  me  just  a  little  !  " 
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Days  and  weeks  went  on,  and  still  Mrs. 
Stanbury  hovered  between  life  and  death. 
The  ladies  sat  a  great  deal  in  each  other's 
rooms  of  an  evening  during  that  time, 
not  talking  much,  but  working  busily  at 
robes  and  whatnot,  as  a  present  for  the 
little  stranger.  Cards  were  put  away  as  by 
common  consent.  All  our  knockers  were 
muffled,  and  my  aunt  would  certainly  have 
boxed  the  butcher-boy's  ears  one  day,  had 
he  not  been  too  nimble  for  her,  because  he 
came  whistling  loudly  through  the  gate- 
way, as  boys  will.  The  first  thing  my 
aunt  did  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  a 
morning,  was  to  push  back  a  corner  of  the 
blind,  and  glance  up  at  the  staircase- 
window  of  the  master's  house.  Had  the 
blind  been  lowered,  we  should  have  known 
what  had  happened  during  the  night. 

.  But  by-and-by,  a  faint  whisper  of  hope 
spread  through  the  Endowment.  Dr. 
MacEvey  had  said  that  the  prostration  was 
not  quite  so  great.  Later  on  came  news  of 
slow  but  steady  improvement.  We  were 
all  as  pleased  as  if  some  dear  relative  of 
our  own  had  been  brought  back  from  the 
jaws  of  the  grave.  A  long  time  elapsed 
before  mother  and  child  were  seen  out 
together.  Their  first  visit  was  to  drink 
tea  with  Miss  Whincop.  After  that,  we 
were  not  a"  bit  surprised  when  Miss  Whin- 
cop  announced  that  she  was  going  to  be 
godmother  to  the  child,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  named  after  her. 

When,  some  dozen  yeara  or  so  later, 
Miss  Whincop  died,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  mementoes  to  old  friends,  she  left  all 
she  was  possessed  of  to  her  goddaughter, 
Honor ia  Stanbury,  of  whom  I  may, 
perhaps,  have  something  to  tell  you  one 
of  these  days. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII.      PARTED. 

"  Gracie,  I  want  you  to  do  me  two 
favours,"  said  Ella,  when  she  returned  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  You  need  not  ask  them,  darling ;  they 
are  granted." 

"  One  is,  never  to  speak  to  me  again — 
unless  I  broach  the  subject — of  my  hus- 
band." 

Gracie  bowed  her  head.  She  had  been 
thinking,  .while  her  friend  was  absent 
above-stairs,  and  thinking  in  vain  of  what 


she  could  say  to  any  good  purpose  about 
Cecil. 

"  My  second  request,  Gracie,  is  that  you 
will  go  with  me  to-night  to  the  theatre." 

This  surprised  Gracie  more,  and  scarcely 
shocked  her  less  than  the  first  stipulation. 

"  I  will  do  so,  of  course,  Ella,  since  I 
have  promised,"  said  she  quietly,  for  she 
saw  that  it  was  no  matter  of  argument. 

"  Then  we  had  better  dress  at  once,  and 
dine  a  little  earlier." 

During  Grade's  simple  toilette — for 
where  black  is  one's  only  wear  there  is 
not  much  to  be  done — her  sagacity  dis- 
covered the  reason  of  this  strange  pro- 
posal. Ella  wanted  some  distraction  for 
her  importunate  thoughts.  It  was  not 
that  the  society  of  her  friend  was  insuffi- 
cient, but  that  it  reminded  her  of  the 
very  thing  that  she  would  fain  forget.  A 
less  wise  and  more  conventional  person 
would  have  pleaded  her  own  recent  be- 
reavement, and  declined  to  oblige  her 
friend ;  but  Gracie  preferred  real  duty  to 
a  sham  one.  She  knew  that  all  such 
means  of  drowning  sorrow  are  ineffectual 
— for  there  is  not  depth  enough  in  them  to 
hide  its  feet — but  she  also  knew  this  must 
be  proved  by  experience.  He  is  a  poor 
physician  indeed  who  denies  his  patient 
the  harmless  remedy  for  which  he  craves, 
even  though  he  himself  knows  it  to  be  futile. 

So  they  went  to  the  play  together,  and 
saw  something — a  burlesque,  or  a  drama, 
they  could  scarcely  have  told  which  ;  but 
there  were  burglars  in  it,  a  circumstance 
which  gave  Gracie  an  opportunity  of  being 
of  service. 

"  My  dear  Ella,"  said  she,  as  she  drove 
home,  "  those  men  with  the  black  crape 
over  their  faces  have  made  me  feel  quite 
nervous." 

"  What  men  ?  "  enquired  Ella  ;  the  hand 
which  her  friend  held  in  hers  was  as  cold 
as  a  stone. 

"  Those  robbers  in  the  play.  It  is  very 
foolish  of  me,  I  know,  but  would  you  mind 
my  coming  to  your  room  to-night  ?  I  feel  so 
frightened  at  the  notion  of  being  alone." 

"  That  is  the  third  favour  which  I  have 
been  thinking  of  asking  of  you  all  to- 
night," said  poor  Ella  gratefully.  She 
had  felt  that  the  lonely  hours  would  bring 
with  them  far  worse  than  such  robbers  as 
Gracie  spoke  of — remorse,  regret,  despair, 
remembrance  of  the  happy  past,  that  would 
rob  her  bosom  of  all  peace,  and  leave  it 
bare  and  cold  indeed.  It  was  something 
that  a  tender  heart  would  be  beating  near 
her,  and  in  loving  sympathy  with  her  own. 
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When  they  got  home,  they  found  an 
unexpected  visitor  had  come  and  gone ; 
no  other  than  the  commissary,  who, 
"  having  business  in  town,"  as  he  told  the 
servant,  "  had  called  at  seven  o'clock, 
making  sure  that  he  should  find  the  ladies 
in ; "  the  message  did  not  say,  "  and  at 
dinner,"  which  had  been  unquestionably 
the  commissary's  object.  As  this  had 
been  defeated  by  the  change  in  the  dinner- 
hour,  he  would,  he  left  word,  "  do  himself 
the  pleasure  of  looking  in  on  the  morrow 
— about  luncheon- time."  He  might  not 
be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  so  far 
as  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
went,  but  he  was  one  who  unquestionably 
"took  an  interest  in  his  profession  " — the 
Commissariat. 

This  news  was  another  pang  added  to 
poor  Ella's  troubles,  for  she  thought  it  fore- 
shadowed her  friend  being  ordered  home. 

"  Oh  Gracie,  supposing  he  should  come 
to  take  you  away  from  me;  just  now, 
too !  " 

"You  need  not  fear  that,"  said  Gracie, 
with  confidence  and  a  little  sigh.  She 
knew  her  father  far  too  well  to  imagine 
that  he  would  wish  to  carry  her  off  with 
him  from  a  place  where  she  was  living  at 
free  quarters,  to  letter  Z,  where  her  return 
would  be  inconvenient  as  well  as  expensive 
to  him.  He  and  the  colonel,  she  felt 
assured,  had  by  this  time  turned  the  whole 
house  into  a  smoking-room,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apartment  devoted  to 
mother-of-pearl.  At  the  same  time  it 
puzzled  her  to  know  what  had  brought 
him  up  to  town.  He  was  a  man  who 
hated  London,  chiefly  because  he  was 
"provincial"  (in  its  worst  sense)  to 
the  backbone,  and  also  because  London 
pleasures  were  not  cheap. 

Punctually  as  the  hour  struck  the 
midday  meal  next  day,  the  commissary 
appeared,  looking  unusually  smart,  not- 
withstanding his  mourning  garb,  and  in 
extraordinary  good  humour. 

"The  idea  of  you  two  young  people 
keeping  house  by  yourselves,"  said  he ; 
"and  doing  it  so  well  too,"  he  added, 
sniffing  at  the  savoury  dishes  which  Ella 
had  taken  care  to  provide  for  him. 

"It  isn't  my  house,  remember,  papa/' 
said  Gracie,  reprovingly. 

"It  is  at  her  service  as  long  as  she 
chooses  to  stay  in  it,"  put  in  Ella,  quickly. 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  cutting 
short  her  visit  to  me,  general  ?  " 

"No,  madam,  no,"  said  the  commissary 
graciously,  and  helping  himself  to  a  sweet- 


bread. "I  feel  that  my  dear  girl  is  in 
good  hands ;  in  excellent  hands.  Only  I 
think  she  is  in  some  danger  of  being 
spoilt.  You  are  such  a  lady  of  fashion, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Landon.  The  idea  of  your 
going  off  to  the  play  on  the  very  night 
that  your  husband  left  you,  when  you 
ought  to  have  been  inconsolable — at  home. 
You  see  I  know  all  about  it ;  a  little  bird 
informed  me." 

The  idea  of  a  little  bird — such  as  a  wren 
or  a  robin — having  had  any  confidential 
communication  with  the  commissary  was 
not  a  little  incongruous.  Ella  pictured  to 
herself  a  vulture  whispering  a  ghastly 
secret  in  his  ear,  as  she  enquired  with  in- 
difference : 

"  But  how  was  it  that  you  really  got 
this  information,  general  ?  " 

"From  the  best  of  all  authorities — from 
your  husband  himself.  I  met  him  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  strangest  place — Well, 
yes  (to  the  butler),  I  will  have  just  one 
more  glass  of  sherry — at  Doctors'  Commons. 
'  Why  you  were  here  only  twelve  months 
ago,'  said  I;  'You  don't  want  to  be 
married  again,  do  you,  Landon  ?  '  It 
was  certainly  a  most  unlikely  place  to 
come  across  a  friend,  but  you  never  saw  a 
man  so  taken  aback  in  your  life." 

"  But  how  came  you  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, papa?"  put  in  Gracie,  to  direct 
attention  from  her  friend,  who  had  sud- 
denly become  strangely  excited. 

"  Oh,  I,"  said  the  commissary,  his  brick- 
bat complexion  assuming  a  glazed  look 
(which  was  his  way  of  blushing),  "I 
happened  to  be  there  on  business — to  look 
up  a  document  for  a  friend." 

"  My  dear  Gracie,"  said  Ella,  speaking 
with  great  effort,  "I  have  just  remembered 
that  I  have  to  write  by  the  two  o'clock 
post,  so  I  will  leave  you  to  take  care  of 
your  father  for  a  few  minutes.  I  daresay 
you  have  plenty  to  say  to  one  another. 
The  drawing-room  will  be  quite  at  your 
service." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  put  in  the  com- 
missary hastily,  with  a  sidelong  glance 
at  the  sherry.  "  This  room  will  suit  us 
admirably."  Then,  when  Ella  had  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  and  the  servant  had 
been  dismissed,  "  I  say,  what's  wrong 
here,  Gracie,  my  girl  ?  " 

"Wrong,  papa?  there  is  nothing  wrong." 

"Why  what  makes  your  friend  so  queer, 

and  off  her  feed  ?  She  don't eh  ?  "  He 

took  up  his  glass  and  emptied  it,  with  a 
significant  gesture.  "  Some  young  women 
do,  you  know ;  and  really,  when  they  get 
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such  tipple  as  this,  there  is  some  little 
excuse  for  them." 

"Do  you  mean  that  Ella " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  do ;  not  of  course  if  you 
think  it's  a  breach  of  confidence." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  nothing  of  the  sort  to 
divulge,  papa,"  answered  Gracie,  with 
something  very  like  disgust.  "I  don't 
think  Ella  drinks  more  than  I  do.  She 
had  hut  one  glass  to-day,  as  you  could 
have  seen  for  yourself." 

"Nay,  she  wouldn't  drink  here,  of 
course ;  I  thought  she  might  have  gone 
upstairs  to  do  it.  That  letter  before  two 
o'clock,  you  know ;  I  don't  believe  in  that 
one  bit."  And  the  commissary  winked 
his  eye,  and  put  out  his  tongue,  a  duplex 
action  in  which,  in  rare  moments  of 
hilarity,  and  under  influence  of  sherry  far 
above  the  ordinary,  he  sometimes  indulged. 

"You  are  utterly  and  entirely  mistaken, 
papa,"  said  Gracie  gravely.  "  Ella  is  not 
herself  just  now,  being  naturally  depressed 
by  the  unexpected  absence  of  her  husband." 

"  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  A  very  creditable 
trait,  I  am  sure.  By  jingo,  what  sherry  this 
is  !  If  you  could  only  make  such  a  match 
as  your  friend  here  has  made  of  it,  Gracie, 
and  give  your  poor  father  such  wine  as 
this  when  he  came  to  lunch  with  you,  I 
should  come  pretty  often,  I  can  tell  you." 

To  this  glittering  inducement  to  make 
for  herself  a  prosperous  marriage,  Gracie 
said  nothing,  so  let  us  hope  she  laid  it  to 
heart. 

"  I  can't  understand,"  continued  the 
commissary,  holding  up  his  glass  to  the 
light,  "why  the  girl  played  that  trick 
upon  Landon  at  her  marriage.  I  suppose 
she  had  not  married  before,  eh  ?  "  And.  he 
looked  up  sharply  at  his  daughter. 

"  Of  course  not,  papa.  What  strange 
ideas  you  have  got  in  your  head  about 
poor  Ella.  Her  reasons  for  marrying 
under  a  name  that  was  not  her  own  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  mention ;  it  was  in  my 
opinion  a  very  insufficient  one,  but  I  do 
assure  you  there  was  nothing  absolutely 
wrong  about  it ;  she  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal of  which — in  the  sense  you  have  in 
your  mind — she  needs  to  be  ashamed." 

"Other  people  don't  think  so,  however, 
as  I  happen  to  know,"  returned  the  com- 
missary dryly.  "  Her  husband  seems  to 
leave  her  a  good  deal.  He  told  me  yester- 
day that  his  return  home  would  be  very 
uncertain." 

"  Well,  that  of  course  makes  poor  Ella 
unhappy,  and  '  off  her  feed,'  as  you  call  it, 
papa.       To    remain  at  home   when   her- 


husband  is  away  is,  of  course,  very  dis- 
agreeable for  her." 

"  Just  so,  if  he  still  keeps  away,"  ob- 
served the  commissary  thoughtfully,  "and 
matters  grow  more  unpleasant.  What  do 
you  think  of  bringing  her  down  to  Wool- 
wich ?  It  will  be  a  change  for  her ;  and 
I  tell  you  what,  my  girl,  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  her  reputation." 

"  Her  reputation  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  has  suffered  not  a  little  ;  and 
she  cannot  do  better  than  show  herself 
among  old  friends.  When  it  is  seen  that 
I  offer  her  the  hospitality  of  my  roof  " — 
here  the  commissary  drew  himself  up  and 
smote  himself  on  the  breast — "  her  good 
name  will  be  rea — rea — "  his  intention  was 
to  say  rehabilitated,  but  this  design  was 
too  ambitious  for  his  powers — "  her  good 
name,"  he  said,  "  would  be  resuscitated." 

"  I  don't  think  she  would  be  moved  by 
any  consideration  of  that  kind,  papa ;  but 
perhaps  she  might  like  to  come  to  Wool- 
wich, if  you  gave  her  an  invitation." 

"  I  will,  my  girl,  I  will.  You  see,  if 
Landon  and  she  were  to  come  to  a  split, 
it  is  most  important  that  you  should  keep 
on  the  old  footing  with  her.  She  will  be 
always,  as  I  happen  to  know,  independent 
of  her  husband ;  and  she  will  be  under 
great  obligations  to  us  for  the  countenance 
which  we  shall  have  afforded  her." 

"  I  don't  think  Ella  stands  in  need  of 
that,  papa,"  said  Gracie,  smiling;  the 
contrast  between  her  present  residence 
and  Officers'  Quarters,  letter  Z,  as  also  be- 
tween the  classes  of  society  that  frequented 
them,  striking  her  very  forcibly,  and 
tickling  her  dormant  sense  of  humour. 

"  By  jingo,  but  you'll  find  she  does," 
cried  the  commissary,  emptying  the  de- 
canter. "  Mark  my  words,  that  girl's  in 
a  hole.  I  didn't  tell  her  of  course,  but  I 
happened  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  Landon, 
in  a  jocular  manner,  about  his  ducking 
Whymper-Hobson  in  Virginia  Water — we 
know  all  about  that  at  Woolwich  of  course 
— and  he  didn't  like  it  at  all,  I  can  tell  you. 
If  everything  had  been  on  the  square — I 
mean  as  to  his  marriage — why  should  he 
have  been  so  sore  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  papa.  I  don't 
think  he  is  very  good-tempered." 

"  No — and  yet  one  had  need  to  be  in 
this  world.  Things  happen  to  put  one  oat 
enough.  The  idea  of  our  letting  slip 
fifty  thousand  pounds  for  example — fifty, 
thousand  pounds  ! — just  for  want  of  a  little 
early  information  respecting  that  young 
Whymper." 
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-    "  But  how  did  you  let  it  slip,  papa  ?  " 

"  Why — of  course,  if  we  had  known  that 
his  uncle  was  going  to  leave  him  all  that 
money,  I  should  have  made  a  point  of 
being  civil  to  him.  Why,  you  might  have 
been  Mrs.  Whymper-Hobson  by  this  time." 

In  other  days,  perhaps,  Gracie  would 
have  returned  some  answer  of  dutiful 
regret,  but  since  she  had  known  Hugh 
Darall  she  was  no  longer  ductile  as  re- 
garded the  matrimonial  schemes  chalked 
out  for  her  by  her  astute  but  unsentimental 
parent.  She  had  been  submissive  to  her 
father's  will  in  many  things  during  her 
mother's  lifetime,  out  of  her  exceeding 
love  towards  her,  but  now  that  she  was 
dead — and  out  of  harm's  way  as  respected 
her  lord  and  master — Gracie's  character, 
though  perhaps  unconsciously  to  herself, 
was  asserting  its  independence.  Its  native 
bent  had  been  always  towards  what  was 
right,  though  the  iron  pressure  of  necessity 
had  sometimes  warped  it.  Although  this 
reference  to  Whymper-Hobson  was  a  mere 
vain  regret  upon  her  father's  part,  and 
his  scheme  a  phantom,  she  would  not  give 
encouragement  to  it  by  so  much  as  a  smile. 

"  I  suppose,"  continued  the  commissary 
thoughtfully,  "  you  have  not  had  a  chance 
of  meeting  this  young  gentleman  ;  he  will 
probably  shun  the  Landons'  society,  at  all 
events  till  he  gets  dry." 

"  I  have  not,  of  course,  gone  into  society 
at  all  of  late,  papa,"  returned  Gracie, 
gravely. 

"  Just  so ;  but  you  mustn't  mope  :  a 
girl  in  your  position  cannot  afford  to 
seclude  herself.  You  may  not  feel  quite 
up  to  gaieties  at  present,  but  you  must 
make  an  effort.  I  do  so  myself,  because 
I  think  it  is  my  duty.  I  have  made  a 
point  of  going  out  a  little — to  the  com- 
mandant's and  elsewhere;  and  if  Ella 
comes  to  us  we  must  try  to  make  her 
stay  agreeable  to  her.  '  We  must  not  mind 
a  little  sacrifice,  whether  it  is  of  our  feel- 
ings or  our  pleasures,  for  other  people. 
Do  you  think  she  would  mind  my  smoking 
a  pipe?  " 

"I  think  I  had  better  ask  her  first, 
papa,  as  this  is  the  dining-room." 

"  And  if  I  smoked  upstairs,"  answered 
the  commissary,  peevishly,  "you  would 
object  'as  this  is  the  drawing-room;' 
you  women  are  so  unreasonable.  Look 
here,  I  must  have  my  pipe,  so  I'll  take 
it  in  the  street.     Just  make  my  apologies 


to  Mrs.  Landon,  and  say  I  found  my  time 
was  running  short.  You  can  give  her  the 
invitation  to  Woolwich  as  from  me." 

As  soon  as  her  father  had  left,  Gracie 
went  upstairs  to  her  friend's  room  and 
knocked  gently  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  quiet  voice. 

Ella  had  been  writing  no  letter — had 
had,  indeed,  as  the  commissary  had 
suggested,  no  letter  to  write — but  was 
sitting  on  the  sofa,  with  her  hands  before 
her,  and  a  hard  cold  look  in  her  eyes. 

"I  thought  I  would  come  up  and  see 
whether  I  could  do  anything  for  you,  Ella." 

"You  can  do  nothing,  Gracie,  thank 
you.     Nobody  can  do  anything." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter,  darling  ?  " 

"  Did  you  hear  where  your  father  had 
met  Cecil  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  at  Doctors'  Commons." 

"  Do  you  know  why  he  was  there  ?  " 

"No;  how  should  I?" 

"  I  will  tell  you ;  he  went  to  make  en- 
quiries as  to  the  legality  of  our  marriage." 

"My  darling,  that  is  a  most  morbid, 
nay,  a  monstrous  fancy.  We  know  there 
is  no  doubt  about  its  being  legal." 

"  Still,  when  one  wants  to  do  anything 
very  much — to  get  rid  of  one's  wife,  for 
instance — one  clings  to  hope." 

"  Oh  Ella,  this  is  shocking.  I  am  sure 
your  husband  never  dreamt  of  anything 
so  wicked.  Your  nerves  are  quite  un- 
strung. Papa  says  he  shall  be  so  glad 
if  you  would  return  with  me  to  Woolwich 
and  spend  a  week  or  two.  I  think  any 
change,  even  to  so  humble  a  roof  as  ours, 
would  do  you  good." 

"To  Woolwich?"  said  Ella,  eagerly. 
"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  to  Woolwich. 
When  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

"  As  soon  as  ever  you  please ;  that  is, 
after  'our  little  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  your  reception." 

"  Very  good  ;  tell  your  father  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  come.  And  please  excuse  me  to 
him ;  I  am  not  fit  to  see  anyone  just  now." 

Gracie  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
mention  that  her  father  had  left  the  house, 
but  withdrew  at  once.  She  felt  that  for 
the  time  her  friend  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  sympathy,  and  that  the  expression  of  it 
would  do  her  more  harm  than  good. 

"  Yes,  I  will  go  to  Woolwich,"  muttered 
Ella,  with  stern  cold  face,  "  because  I  know 
he  will  not  like  it.  He  has  taken  his  own 
way,  and  I  will  take  mine." 
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Of  course,  in  comparison  with  the  squalor 
of  Ossulton-street  the  house  in  Powis-place 
was  handsomely^—  even  luxuriously — ap- 
pointed and  provided  for.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  scrupulously  clean  ;  the  duster  and 
the  scrubbing-brush  were  quite  objects  of 
veneration  and  devotion  to  Miss  Leveridge. 
New  paint  the  house  had  not  known  for 
long  years,  but  the  greatest  pains  were 
taken  to  make  the  old  paint  look  as  clean 
and  bright  as  possible ;  in  places,  indeed, 
it  had  been  rubbed  away  altogether,  owing 
to  an  excessive  desire  to  exhibit  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  patterns  had  been 
almost  swept  from  the  carpets  with  the 
dust ;  the  colour  lingered  about  the  hang- 
ings only  after  a  faint  and  ghostly  fashion. 
The  furniture  was  of  an  old-world,  rectan- 
gular pattern,  much  adorned  with  small 
tickets,  and  tablets,  and  knobs  of  brass.  An 
atmosphere  of  faded  gentility  seemed  to 
possess  the  house.  It  smelt  of  the  past ; 
and  the  windows  were  rarely  opened,  for 
fear  of  an  invasion  of  "  blacks."  In  every 
room  were  to  be  found,  stored  in  various 
old  china  bowls  and  vases,  collections  of 
dried  rose-leaves  of  untold  age,  highly 
spiced — floral  mummies  and  embalmed 
blossoms,  whose  fragrance  had  now  some- 
thing unnatural  about  it,  suggestive  less 
of  the  garden  than  of  the  chemist's  shop, 
or  the  fumigated  sepulchre. 

Mr.  Leveridge  usually  appeared  in  the 
evening,  when  tea,  which  was   rather  a 
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solemn  and  formal  meal  with  us,  was 
forthwith  served. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Deborah " 

"  Well,  my  dear  Dick " 

And  then  he  kissed  her  affectionately, 
his  rubicund,  Punch-like  visage  glowing 
warmly  by  contrast  with  her  white-rabbit 
face. 

The  servant  then  entered  with  the  urn — 
a  tall  vessel  of  funereal  or  monumental 
pattern,  that  should  rather  have  con- 
tained ashes  than  hot  water.  The  teapot 
was  of  china,  richly  patterned  with  rose- 
buds, vine-leaves,  and  golden  festoons  and 
flourishes,  a  little  basket,  supposed  to  be  a 
filter,  swinging  from  the  spout.  The  table 
was  well  supplied  with  muffins,  hot  cakes 
and  toast,  jam  and  preserves. 

I  was  always  glad  when  Mr.  Leveridge 
came.  He  emptied  many  cups  and  con- 
sumed several  muffins  ;  he  always  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself  and  to  impart  to  us  some 
measure  of  his  enjoyment,  For  we  were 
very  dreary  in  his  absence ;  we  were 
both  apt  to  fall  into  a  kind  of  lethargic 
slough,  from  which  neither  would  stir  to 
extricate  the  other.  We  interchanged  few 
words,  and  those  only  of  the  most  com- 
monplace, poverty-stricken  sort.  In  truth, 
sympathetic  relations  could  hardly  be 
established  between  us.  Miss  Leveridge 
could  not  be  expected  to  care  much  about 
me — it  would  be  something,  indeed,  if  she 
could  persuade  herself  to  be  indifferent  in 
regard  to  me.  And,  in  my  turn,  could  I 
be  supposed  to  care  about  Miss  Leveridge  ? 
I  owed  her  no  gratitude,  except  indirectly, 
in  that  she  was  Mr.  Leveridge's  sister — 
charged  by  him  to  regard  my  interest  and 
promote  my  welfare. 

But  Mr.  Leveridge  talked.  He  made  an 
effort  to  enliven  and  amuse  us ;  he  brought, 
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as  it  were,  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  the 
house — news  from  without,  and  evidence 
of  there  being  other  people  in  the  world 
beside  ourselves.  Women  gain  greatly,  I 
think,  by  the  society  of  men.  This  was 
not,  perhaps,  Miss  Leveridge's  opinion. 
She  made  exception,  of  course,  in  favour 
of  "poor  Dick;"  but,  otherwise,  she  en- 
tertained a  contempt  for  the  opposite  sex, 
generally  speaking  of  them  with  some  bit- 
terness of  derision  as  mere  "  he-creatures." 
But  "  contempt  "  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  a 
term  to  apply  to  the  sentiments  of  so 
weak  a  lady.  She  turned  from  men  less 
with  scorn  than  with  dread.  There  was 
something  strange  and  coarse,  violent 
and  aggressive  about  them,  which  greatly 
offended  her  small,  timid,  tremulous 
nature.  Even  "  poor  Dick  "  alarmed  her. 
Upon  his  every  sudden  movement  she 
winced,  on  account  of  her  best  china  tea- 
service.  She  was  forever  persuading  herself 
that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  knocking  down 
something,  of  disordering  her  household, 
or  wreaking  injury  upon  her  furniture  and 
property.  She  always  seemed  in  alarm 
lest  he  should  do  or  say  something  shock- 
ing. She  loved  him,  I  suppose,  after  her 
manner — he  was  her  brother,  her  only  sur- 
viving relation,  and  for  long  years  they 
had  been  much  together.  But  timidity 
must  largely  have  leavened  her  love,  just 
as  lack  of  intelligence  hindered  her  appre- 
ciation of  him.  Altogether,  poor  Miss 
Leveridge  had  her  trials  and  troubles,  for 
all  her  endeavours  to  isolate  herself  from 
the  world.  She  was  vainly  endeavouring 
to  reconcile  her  narrow  fancies  and  small 
prejudices  with  the  broad  facts  of  life. 
Her  brother's  paintings  were  to  her 
odious;  yet  she  had  to  endure  the 
thought  that  they  were  the  source  of  live- 
lihood both  to  Dick  and  herself ;  that  they 
brought  to  him,  indeed,  both  money  and 
fame,  and  to  her  all  the  necessaries  and 
small  comforts  of  her  existence  in  Powis- 
place. 

Of  his  pictures  Mr.  Leveridge  was  careful 
to  say  little,  therefore.  "  Poor  Deborah 
does  not  care  for  them,  does  not  like  to 
have  them  mentioned,"  he  would  explain 
to  me  in  a  low  tone.  "  She  has  quaint, 
prim,  old-fashioned  notions.  She  can't 
put  them  away  from  her  now.  "Why 
should  she  ?  They  do  harm  to  no  one. 
Bless  you,  I  don't  mind  them.  Poor 
Deborah  !  It's  unlucky,  perhaps,  that  she 
should  be  the  sister  of  a  painter  of  my 
style  of  art.  But  it  can't  be  helped.  She 
was   brought  up  to  think  as   she   does. 


Nature  to  her  means  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  broad  cloth,  and  Irish  linen,  and  so 
forth.  She  doesn't  like  to  think  even  of 
Adam  and  Eve  before  the  Fall.  She 
prefers  the  notion  of  our  first  parents  after 
they  had  taken  to  clothing.  She's  a 
religious  woman,  too,  poor  dear  Deborah ; 
goes  regularly  to  chapel  every  Sunday, 
with  her  hymn-book  under  her  arm.  Don't 
say  anything  about  the  pictures  when 
she's  by." 

But  assuredly  it  cramped  Mr.  Leveridge 
to  be  restrained  from  speaking  of  his  pic- 
tures ;  for  his  art  one  could  see  was  ever  pre- 
sent with  him.  He  was  nothing  if  not  a 
painter.  He  always  seemed  meditating  how 
this  or  that  might  best  be  represented  upon 
canvas.  Men  and  women  were  to  him  all 
models,  the  great  globe  itself  was  "  an 
object,"  to  be  studied  and  reproduced 
with  the  proper  pigments  and  adroit 
exercise  of  his  brush.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  enjoyed  the  art-talk  in  which  artists 
usually  find  so  much  delight — the  dis- 
cussion of  his  achievements,  and  his 
projects  for  the  future ;  the  proceedings 
of  his  competitors  ;  the  general  progress 
of  painting  and  painters.  His  left  thumb 
seemed  to  be  constantly  projected  ready 
for  his  palette ;  his  hand  was  constantly 
curved  to  sustain  a  pencil.  Mechanically 
he  drew  outlines  and  designs  upon  the 
tablecloth  with  his  teaspoon.  But  he 
held  his  peace  about  his  pictures,  because 
"poor  dear  Deborah,"  his  sister,  cared 
not  for  such  things,  and  he  viewed  it  as 
his  duty  to  humour  her,  and  gratify  her 
in  every  possible  way,  and  at  any  sacrifice. 

Thus  his  conversation  was  fettered  and 
confined.  He  talked  on  a  few  small  topics, 
such  as  Deborah  understood  and  approved: 
the  weather,  housekeeping  troubles,  the 
state  of  his  birds  upon  the  roof  of  his 
studio,  and  other  trivial  and  indifferent 
matters.  It  was  better  than  nothing, 
perhaps ;  but  it  was  not  very  exhilarating, 
and  it  did  not  enable  Mr.  Leveridge  to  do 
himself  justice.  He  was,  without  doubt, 
a  distinguished  painter ;  it  was  hard  that 
he  should  be  compelled  to  suppress  that 
fact,  or  to  thrust  it  into  the  background. 

How  dull  my  life  was  in  Powis-place  I 
can  hardly  express.  Day  and  night  I  was 
busying  myself  with  thinking  how  to 
change  my  method  of  existence.  Often  I 
wished  myself  back  with  my  aunts  in 
Bath.  Bat,  as  I  knew,  that  was  not 
practicable.  I  had  sundered  all  ties 
between  us.  I  had  rendered  return  im- 
possible.    I  was  chargeable  with  ingrati- 
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tilde,  no  doubt,  in  that  I  had  left  them  so 
precipitately,  made  them,  as  people  said,  so 
poor  a  return  for  all  their  kindness  to  me. 
Had  they  truly  been  kind  ?  Was  I  really 
ungrateful  ?  I  was  met  with  that  accu- 
sation at  every  turn.  Does  a  helpless  child 
really  owe  so  much  to  those  who  help  it  in 
its  helplessness  F  My  aunts  fed  and  clothed 
me.  I  was  their  plaything,  a  doll  they  found 
pleasure  in  dressing  and  undressing,  in  con- 
straining now  into  this  position,  now  into 
that.  What  could  I  do  but  let  them  pro- 
ceed as  they  listed  until  the  thing  became 
past  bearing,  and  I  left  them  to  come  to 
London  ?  As  to  the  future,  I  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn  for  comfort.  It  was  in 
vain  .to  speak  to  my  brother  Nicholas. 
"Beggars  cannot  be  choosers,"  he  would 
say  to  me ;  or  he  would  be  ready  with 
some  other  sound  and  sensible  heart- 
breaking scrap  of  good  advice,  until  good 
advice  seemed  something  hateful,  to  be 
avoided  at  all  costs.  Nor  could  I  extract 
much  more  comfort  from  Basil.  He  was 
kindly  and  sympathetic,  but  he  was 
without  energy.  He  could  only  counsel 
patience  and  endurance,  in  the  hope  of 
things  changing  for  the  better.  Well,  I 
was  waiting,  I  had  been  waiting,  in  the 
hope  of  change,  until  I  grew  sick  with 
waiting,  and  still  no  change  came. 

I  kept  as  much  apart  from  Miss  Le- 
veridge  as  I  could.  I  remained  upstairs 
in  my  own  chamber,  or  I  took  refuge  in 
the  parlour,  when  she  had  snugly  ensconced 
herself  in  the  drawing-room.  Her  presence 
irritated  me.  I  was  vexed  with  her  dull 
harmlessness,  her  timid  surprised  airs. 
For  some  time  I  took  pleasure  in  startling 
her  by  brusque  reckless  utterances  upon 
all  sorts  of  subjects.  But  I  grew  weary 
of  seeing  her  shrink  and  shiver,  of  hearing 
her  weak  treble,  "  My  dear !  how  can 
you !  "  in  a  tone  of  tremulous  expostu- 
lation. I  knew  the  sort  of  life  she  would 
have  had  me  lead.  Had  she  possessed  any 
influence  in  the  matter  I  should  have  been 
a  prim  Sunday-school  girl,  smelling  of 
yellow  soap,  carrying  my  prayer-book 
neatly  wrapped  in  my  clean  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, bobbing  curtsies  when  people 
spoke  to  me,  and  blushing  crimson  if  they 
stared  too  hard;  very  clever  at  darning 
stockings  and  mending  my  clothes ;  meek, 
and  sweet,  and  docile,  and  obedient,  and 
most  thoroughly  objectionable.  No,  thank 
you,  Miss  Leveridge  !    I  could  not  be  that. 

Yet  how .  was  I  to  escape  from  the 
method  of  life  into  which  circumstances, 
and    the    good    intentions    and    charity 


of  Mr.  Leveridge,  had  forced  me  ?  On 
what  side  was  I  to  look  for  change  ? 
Who  would  venture  to  break  up  the  ter- 
rible monotony  prevailing  in  Miss  Leve- 
ridge's  household  ?  No  stranger  ever 
entered  the  house.  A  few  friends  and 
acquaintances  she  of  course  possessed ; 
a  spectacled  clergyman,  a  bald  doctor,  and 
little  groups  of  old  women  from  "  the 
square  "  as  we  called  it — as  though  there 
were  only  one  square  in  that  dreary  neigh- 
bourhood of  dull  squares — from  Guilford 
and  Doughty  and  Calthorpe-streets,  and 
from  Caroline  and  Lansdowne-places.  Miss 
Leveridge's  friends  did  not  differ  much 
from  herself — they  resembled  her  indeed 
far  too  closely.  But  these  visitors  did  not 
increase  my  comfort  or  relieve  my  dulness. 
I  had  not  patience  to  listen  while  they 
mumbled  and  prosed,  twaddled  and  mut- 
tered. I  fled  whenever  I  heard  them  knock 
at  the  door,  and  locked  myself  in  my  own 
room. 

My  brothers  I  saw  now  and  then,  but 
not  very  often. 

"  How  is  it  to  end  ?  "  I  asked  Basil  one 
day.  "Am  I  to  go  on  like  this  till  I 
die?" 

"  Have  you  so  very  much  to  complain 
of?" 

"  I  want  change.  I  can't  bear  my  life 
here.     The  monotony  of  it  kills  me." 

"  Change  will  come  in  time,  no  doubt, 
to  you  as  to  everyone  else." 

"  You  mean  that  I  shall  grow  old  and 
die  ?  " 

"  There  are  smaller  changes  than  age 
and  death.  Bat  they  will  come,  of 
course." 

"  You  are  a  Job's  comforter,  Basil." 

"  What  can  I  say  ?  What  can  I  do  ? 
You  know  how  powerless  I  am  in  the 
matter,  and  how  poor." 

"  We  are  all  poor — poor  as  church-mice 
— and  wretchedly  dependent.  But  you 
won't  even  grumble  about  it." 

"  I'll  grumble,  Doris,  if  that  will  help  to 
mend  things.     But  I  fear  it  will  not." 

"But  isn't  it  hard  to  bear,  Basil — very 
hard  to  bear  ?  " 

"  Well — yes.  I  think  so  sometimes,  and 
then  I  think  how  much  worse  it  might 
easily  have  been." 

"Not  much,  Basil." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Doris.  We  found  very 
kind  friends.  It  is  something  to  have  such 
friends." 

"I  know,  I  know.  We  might  have 
starved  ;  we  might  have  gone  to  the  work- 
house ;  we  might  have  been  put  to  useful 
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trades ;  apprenticed  to  tinkers  and  tailors 
and  candlestick  -  makers,  like  pauper 
children.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  a 
roof  over  our  heads,  and  shoes  and  stock- 
ings to  our  feet,  and  blankets  to  wrap 
ourselves  in  at  night,  and  food  to  put  in 
our  mouths,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  And 
yet,  when  all  that's  said " 

"  You  remain  unhappy.  Poor  Doris  ! 
Well,  let  us  hope  this  change  you  so 
desire  may  be  nearer  at  hand  than  you 
imagine ;  and  that,  when  the  change  comes, 
it  may  prove  to  have  been  worth  wishing 
for — really  a  change  for  the  better." 

"  You  doubt  that  it  will  prove  so  ?  " 

"  I'm  timid,  perhaps.  I  like  to  make 
the  best  of  the  present — because  I  think  I 
know  the  worst  of  it.  But  the  future — 
there's  no  saying  anything  about  that — 
what  it  will  be  like,  what  it  will  do.  It  may 
be  good,  it  may  be  evil — no  one  can  say. 
It  is  as  a  dark  cloud — it  may  contain 
storm  and  fury,  rack  and  ruin  ;  or  it  may 
be  but  a  flimsy  screen,  with  an  abundance 
of  golden  sunshine  behind  it." 

"I  wish  I  were  as  patient  and  philoso- 
phical as  you,  Basil." 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  suppose  we  are  all  patient  and  philo- 
sophical up  to  a  certain  point — about  the 
things  that  don't  signify.  Bat  you,  my 
sister,  you  are  as  the  humble  maiden  in  the 
fairy  tales,  you  seem  neglected  and  for- 
gotten, and  you  think  yourself  forlorn  and 
wretched ;  but  cheer  up,  the  beautiful 
prince,  all  silk  and  feathers,  gold  and 
silver,  red  slippers  and  laces,  is  surely 
coming  in  quest  of  you." 

"  But  when  will  he  be  here  ?     Soon  ?  " 

"Very  soon — I  shouldn't  wonder.  He 
may  be  just  now  coming  round  the  corner." 

"  Oh  Basil,  how  I  wish  he  were  !  " 
And  my  heart  beat  loudly  at  the  thought. 


AT   MOSCOW. 

"  Once  again,  face  it !  My  lambs,  my 
darlings,  my  doves,  push  on,  if  you  love 
me  !  Ah  no  !  this  unsaintly  snow-storm 
is  more  than  ye  can  bear,  pretty  pigeons  ! 
Once  again,  horses  of  my  heart !  Blessed 
St.  Isaac,  mighty  St.  Michael !  It's  all  in 
vain,  English  lord,  and  if  your  excellency 
were  to  have  me  knouted  to  death,  I  could 
not  get  the  sledge  up  the  avenue." 

It  was,  luckily,  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  chateau  whither  I  was  bound,  that 
the  blinding  snow-storm,  the  fiercest  that 
I  had  ever  known  during  a  three  years' 


experience  of  Russia,  had  come  on,  and 
there  before  me  rose  up  the  gaunt  gate- 
posts, topped  by  iron  spearheads  yet  bright 
with  tarnished  gold-leaf,  which  marked 
the  limits  of  the  baron's  demesne.  The 
wild  wind  was  tossing  about  the  dry  snow 
like  so  much  road-dust,  and  dashed  in  our 
faces  not  merely  flakes  of  the  fast-faliing 
whiteness,  but  jagged  lumps  of  ice  that 
cut  and  bruised  as  never  did  sleet  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  young, 
half- broken  horses  of  the  hired  sledge  that 
had  brought  me  the  three  versts  out  of 
Moscow  should  have  become  unmanage- 
able in  their  pain  and  terror,  at  the  sudden 
outburst  of  the  tempest. 

"You  are  quite  sure,"  said  I,  alighting 
and  grasping  my  valise,  "  that  this  is  the 
Chateau  Olinsky  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  heaven," 
answered  the  lad  promptly.  "  My  father 
was  dushtek,  or  soldier- servant,  to  my  lord 
the  baron,  and  I  know  the  house  as  well 
as  I  know  the  Kremlin,  noble  sir  !  " 

I  paid  the  driver  his  due,  and  bidding 
him  return  and  fetch  me  back  to  Moscow 
before  sunset,  should  the  storm  abate,  left 
him  to  speed  citywards,  and  made  my  own 
way  on  foot  among  the  drifts  that  already 
encumbered  the  ill-kept  road,  to  the  half- 
ruinous  but  imposing  pile  of  the  Olinsky 
chateau.  Of  the  reception  which  I  should 
meet  there,  armed  as  I  was  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  master  of  the  house,  I 
had  very  little  doubt.  Hospitality  is  libe- 
rally, even  profusely,  extended  in  Russia, 
and  the  long-established  mercantile  house 
whose  errand  I  was  engaged  upon  had  been 
for  a  generation  past  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Olinsky  family. 

The  baron,  a  fine-looking  old  man,  with 
a  flowing  white  beard,  and  with  several 
crosses  and  medals  twinkling  on  the  breast 
of  his  tightly-buttoned  coat,  gave  me  a 
cordial  greeting. 

"  Any  guest  recommended  by  my 
esteemed  correspondents,  Irvine,  Kirby, 
and  Co.,  is  welcome  here,  Mr-  Vaughan," 
he  said  kindly.  "  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  you  will  make  my  poor  house 
your  home,  during  your  stay  in  Moscow." 

Nor  was  this  a  mere  idle  compliment, 
for  the  baron  would  not  hear  of  my  return- 
ing to  my  hotel  in  the  town,  but  insisted 
that  I  should  take  up  my  quarters  in  a 
huge  ghostly  chamber,  hung  with  faded 
tapestry,  and  adorned  by  portentous  family 
portraits,  but  as  warm  as  crackling  logs 
and  the  heated  air  of  the  huge  central 
stove  could  render  it. 
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The  family  of  Baron  Olinsky,  who  was 
a  widower,  consisted  only  of  a  son,  then 
travelling  or  residing  in  foreign  countries, 
and  one  daughter,  to  whom  I  was  pre- 
sently introduced,  and  whose  name  was 
Irene.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
beautiful  faces  in  the  luxurious  society  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  I  acknowledged  to  my- 
self that  I  had  never  beheld  one  so  lovely 
as  that  of  Mademoiselle  Olinsky.  She 
seemed  quite  free,  too,  from  the  haughty 
listlessness  or  exacting  coquetry  of  the 
Muscovite  belles  whom  I  had  hitherto 
encountered,  and  had  much  of  the  gentle 
simplicity  of  manner  of  an  English  girl.  She 
talked — but  that  in  Russia  was  a  matter 
of  course — French,  English,  and  German, 
equally  well,  and  knew  and  liked,  as  I  found 
with  surprise,  my  favourite  authors.      • 

A  word  as  to  myself.  I,  Arthur  Vaughan 
by  name,  and  related  to  Mr.  Irvine,  our 
principal,  had  almost  completed  my  pro- 
bation as  clerk,  and  expected  to  be  shortly 
received  as  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Irvine,  Kirby,  and  Co.,  in  which  my  modest 
patrimony  was  invested.  Ours  was  an 
old  and  influential  house,  well  considered 
throughout  the  Baltic  ports  and  the  cities 
of  Northern  Russia,  and  my  presence  in 
Moscow  was  now  due  to  the  fact  that 
overtures  had  been  made  to  us  to  aid  in 
the  establishing  of  a  new  commercial 
bank,  intended  to  afford  greater  facilities 
to  improving  landlords  than  the  old  Land 
Banks,  cramped  as  to  their  capital,  and 
bound  by  formal  rules,  could  do.  The 
proposal  had  been  a  tempting  one,  but  before 
deciding  upon  it,  my  chiefs  had  resolved  on 
asking  the  opinion  of  Baron  Olinsky,  on 
whose  goodwill  and  shrewdness  they  could 
rely,  and  hence  my  mission. 

One,  two,  and  three  days  passed  by. 
The  weather  was  very  bad,  and  the 
frequent  and  furious  snow-storms  kept 
those  dwelling  in  the  Chateau  Olinsky 
very  much  within  doors,  yet  I  was  far 
from  finding  the  time  hang  heavily  on  my 
hands.  The  baron  was  constantly  in  his 
study  ;  now  conducting  a  voluminous 
correspondence,  for  he  had  been  a  diplo- 
matist as  well  as  a  soldier,  and  was  an 
honorary  member  of  scientific  societies  in 
various  lands ;  now  conferring  with  his 
steward  or  farm-bailiff,  and  then  giving 
audience  to  strange  men,  most  of  whom 
wore  the  caftan  and  eared  cap  of  the 
peasant,  while  some  were  clearly  from  a 
distance,  and  spoke  a  dialect  which  the 
lazy,  obsequious  servants,  who  between  them 
shuffled  through  the  work  of  the  country- 


house,  found  it  hard  to  understand.  Con- 
sequently I  was  thrown  much  into  the 
society  of  the  beautiful  Irene. 

I  fancied,  more  than  once,  not  only 
that  something  weighed  upon  the  mind  of 
Mademoiselle  Olinsky  and  clouded  her 
naturally  bright  spirit,  but  that  this  some- 
thing had  reference  to  her  father.  I  had 
noticed  that  her  eye  rested  sometimes  on 
the  baron  with  an  undefined  expres- 
sion of  anxiety  and  regret;  and  there 
were  times,  too,  when  any  unusual  noise 
would  cause  her  to  start,  and  look  appre- 
hensively around.  The  baron,  I  am  sure, 
was  unconscious  of  this,  for  he  never  in- 
termitted his  pleasant  flow  of  conversation. 
He  would  descant  on  every  and  any  topic 
except  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  these  he 
put  aside  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
since  I  had  been  a  visitor  at  the  Chateau 
Olinsky.  The  baron  had  seemed  absent 
and  ill  at  ease  during  dinner,  had  risen 
early  from  table,  and,  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  having  letters  to  write  which 
would  occupy  him  until  a  late  hour,  had 
bidden  me  good-night  before  I  had  finished 
my  cigar.  Mademoiselle  Olinsky,  too,  had 
retired  to  her  own  apartments  as  soon  as 
the  coffee  had  been  handed  round,  and  I, 
tired  of  being  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
great  drawing-room,  had  gone  up  to  my 
own  room,  and  was  in  the  act  of  stirring 
the  smouldering  wood-fire  into  a  cheerful 
blaze,  when  there  came  a  low,  timid  tap  at 
my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  there,  in  the 
gaunt,  darkling  corridor,  a  silver  lamp  in 
her  hand,  stood  Irene.  One  glance  at  her 
face  told  me  that  it  was  on  no  trifling 
errand  that  she  had  come. 

"  Hush !  listen,  but  speak  low  in  reply, 
for  walls  have  ears,"  she  said  in  English 
and  in  a  hurried  whisper.  "  There  are 
traitors  beneath  this  roof,  who  break  our 
bread  but  to  betray  us!  Have  you  noticed, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  a  man  named  Yassili,  a  red- 
haired  man,  the  house-steward,  as  you 
would  call  him  in  England  ?  " 

I  had  observed  such  a  man;  a  quiet, 
deferential  person,  with  a  red  beard  and  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Judas  of 
tradition,  and  said  so. 

"  He  is  a  police  spy !  "  said  Mademoiselle 
Olinsky,  with  flashing  eyes,  "  and  he  is 
not  the  only  one ;  but  my  father  will  not 
be  warned.  You  little  know,  you  whose 
home-life  has  been  free  from  such  a  taint, 
what  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood,  deceit, 
and  treachery  we  Russians  are  forced  to 
breathe.     But  time  is  precious.     You  are 
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a  friend,  Mr.  Vaughan,  I  am  sure,  and 
would  help  us  ?  " 

And  she  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes,  wist- 
fully, on  my  face. 

"  Be  assured  of  that !  "  I  answered, 
earnestly;  "  but  what  help  is  needed,  or  how 
can  I,  a  stranger  in  the  land,  render  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  save  my  father,"  said  Irene, 
eagerly,  but  in  a  low  and  cautious  tone ; 
"  and  you  alone  can  do  it,  for  to  none 
other  in  the  castle  can  I  confide  the  truth. 
It  is  not,"  she  hurriedly  added,  "that  all 
our  household  is  made  up  of  spies  and 
traitors.  There  are  some  of  the  servants 
who  love  my  father  well  enough  to  risk 
prison  and  torture  for  his  sake  ;  but  they 
are  but  simple,  good-natured  fellows,  who 
could  not  elude  the  watch  that  by  this 
time  is  set  to  intercept  communication." 

My  look  of  wonder  was,  I  suppose, 
expressive  enough  without  the  aid  of 
words,  for  Mademoiselle  Olinsky  came  a 
step  nearer,  and,  low  and  earnestly,  said, 
"  You  have  heard  of  the  Nihilists  ?'" 

I  had  heard — who  has  not  ? — the  name 
of  that  terrible  brotherhood,  the  bugbear 
of  successive  Czars,  whose  hidden  influence 
is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  the  under- 
mining of  that  throne  which  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  appears  so  firm ;  and  I 
assented  by  a  motion  of  the  head. 

"  He — the  baron — is  one  of  them,"  said 
Irene,  hurriedly.  "  My  father  is  only  too 
good,  too  unselfish  in  his  views,  for  the 
associates  with  whom  he  acts;  but  it  is 
precisely  of  such  as  he  —  men  of  rank 
and  property — that  the  Government  desire 
to  make  a  severe  example.  He  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  city,  at  one  of  their  gather- 
ings ;  and  I  have  received  notice  that  the 
authorities  know  all,  and  will  this  night 
make  many  arrests.  Should  he  be  taken — 
my  father,  I  mean — he  will  receive  the 
heaviest  sentence  that  can  be  inflicted." 

"  And  that  is ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Siberia can  you  doubt  it  ?  "  re- 
turned the  girl  impatiently,  "  and  for  life  ! 
You,  and  you  alone,  Mr.  Vaughan,  can 
save  him ;  and  even  then,  you  must  re- 
member to  ask  him  to  return  for  my  sake, 
not  for  his  own,  for  he  would  deem  it 
unworthy  of  him  to  abandon  his  friends 
in  peril.  I  can  give  you  the  password 
that  will  admit  you  to  the  place  where 
you  will  find  him.  I  dare  not  order  a 
carriage  to  be  got  ready,  but  you  can 
ride,  of  course,  as  an  Englishman.  My 
horse  stands  ready  saddled  in  the  stable, 
and  Ghiorghi  Gregorovitch,  the  groom  who 
brought  the  evil  news,  and  who  may  be 


trusted,  will  show  you  a  path,  shorter  than 
the  road,  by  which  jou  may  reach  Moscow. 
I  will  not  say  how  grateful  I  shall  be." 

"  To  serve  you,  to  do  your  bidding, 
mademoiselle,"  I  replied,  and  there  was 
something  in  my  tone  that  brought  a 
dainty  flush  of  pink  into  Irene's  pale, 
beautiful  face,  "  I  would  run  more  risk, 
and  endure  worse  toil,  than  I  shall  have  to 
confront  to-night." 

Ten  minutes  later  I  was  in  the  saddle, 
while  the  trusty  Ghiorghi  cautiously  led 
the  way  by  paddock  and  coppice  to  a  spot 
whence,  from  a  knoll  of  rising  ground,  the 
distant  lights  of  the  city  could  be  seen. 

"  Your  only  danger,  English  lord,  is  in 
the  drifts  !  "  said  the  man  ;  "  keep  to  the 
track,  you  will  see  it  easily  ;  since — blessed 
be  the  Panagia  ! — the  moon  is  high  and 
the  sky  clear,  and  you'll  find  that  Deers- 
foot  goes  like  a  wild  stag  of  the  steppe." 

It  was  a  rough  ride,  but  the  gallant  Cir- 
cassian horse,  floundering  through  heaped- 
up  masses  of  snow,  and  clearing  more  than 
one  ugly-looking  fence  with  the  courage  of 
a  trained  hunter,  bore  me  safely  to  Moscow. 

"  The  Tcherny  Dvor  !  "  said  I  to  myself, 
as  my  steed's  hoofs  rang  on  the  pavement 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  and  I  saw  the 
flat  caps  and  gray  coats  of  the  soldiers  on 
guard,  "that  I  know,  and  can  find  Number 
Thirty-seven.  The  password  is  '  Holy 
Poverty.'  " 

Even  as  I  spoke,  I  heard  the  quick, 
stirring  call  of  a  cavalry  trumpet. 

"  If  that  does  not  mean  '  boot  and  saddle,' 
I  am  strangely  mistaken  !  I  trust  I  may 
not  be  too  late." 

A  stranger  in  a  great,  straggling  city, 
like  Moscow,  is  apt  to  lose  his  way,  espe- 
cially by  night,  and  I  had  hardly  reached 
the  brandy-shop  at  the  corner  of  the 
Tcherny  Dvor,  and  given  my  horse's 
bridle  into  the  hand  of  one  of  the  sheep- 
skin-clad idlers  who  lounged  outside  it, 
before  a  party  of  mounted  Cossacks  came 
up  at  a  canter,  and  took  up  their  station  in 
front  of  the  public-house,  throwing  out 
vedettes  with  sloped  lances  to  right  and 
left.  I  lost  no  time  in  groping  my  way, 
by  the  aid  of  the  dim  lanterns,  to  the 
house  of  which  I  was  in  quest.  Here  at 
last  was  Number  Thirty-seven.  I  knocked 
at  the  squalid  door  as  directed— thrice. 

The  door  flew  open,  and  two  muffled 
figures  seemed  to  fill  up  the  narrow  space. 

"  In  what  name  Y  "  gruffly  asked  one  of 
these  janitors. 

"  Holy  Poverty  !  "  I  answered  firmly, 
and  they  made  room  for  me  to  pass  between 
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them.  On  I  went  along  a  dimly-lighted 
corridor,  until  I  suddenly  came  to  a  halt. 
What  barred  my  way  was  a  naked  sword, 
the  straight,  bright  blade  of  which  had  its 
edge  turned  towards  me.  He  wbo  held  it 
was  a  man  of  great  stature,  cloaked,  and 
wearing  a  black  hood  and  mask,  that  left 
nothing  but  the  eyes  visible. 

"  By  what  right,  brother  ?  "  he  asked  in 
a  grave,  deep  voice. 

"The  right  of  Holy  Poverty,"  I 
answered. 

"  What  seek  ye  ? "  demanded  the 
guardian,  still  interposing  his  weapon. 

"  Nothing,  which  is  all,"  I  replied,  and 
the  sword  was  withdrawn,  while  two  men, 
whom  I  had  not  previously  seen,  emerged 
from  some  lurking-place,  and  ushered  me, 
civilly  enough,  up  a  steep  and  narrow 
stair,  through  a  dark  passage,  and  then 
into  a  hall  blazing  with  the  light  of  many 
torches  and  candles,  and  nearly  full  of 
persons  differing  much  from  one  another 
in  garb  and  demeanour,  for  most  were  in 
peasants'  gaberdines,  and  some  in  military 
uniform,  while  a  few  were  in  black  suits, 
or  in  the  attire  of  members  of  the  Russian 
Civil  Service.  About  two-thirds  of  those 
present  wore  masks,  but  the  faces  of  the 
rest  could  be  seen,  and  very  various  they 
were.  There  was  the  moujik,  whose  one 
aspiration  in  life  was  to  own,  in  fee  simple, 
the  bit  of  land  for  which  he  paid  rent; 
there  was  the  bearded  fanatic  of  some  wild 
sect,  pining  for  the  day  when  a  synod  should 
rule  Russia  with  fire  and  thumbscrew;  there 
was  the  poet,  the  discontented  noble,  the 
ambitious  burgher,  the  Pole  with  his  dream 
that  Poland  might  yet  be  free,  the  soldier 
weary  of  the  grinding  discipline  of  the 
ranks.  A  motley  crowd  were  they,  and 
very  heterogeneous  the  motives  that  had 
affiliated  them  to  the  all-embracing  society 
of  the  Nihilists.  But  scarcely  had  these 
reflections  occurred  to  me,  before  I  caught 
sight  of  Baron  Olinsky,  occupying  a  seat 
on  a  raised  platform,  and  at  once  hurried 
to  his  side. 

As  I  advanced,  there  was  a  stir  and 
hum  among  the  crowd. 

"  It's  the  French  delegate  we  expected  !  " 
said  one. 

"  No,  it's  the  Belgian  fellow  of  the  Inter- 
national !  "  put  in  another  with  equal  con- 
fidence. 

"  Swede  !  Greek  !  Spy !  "  were  some  of 
the  observations  which  I  overheard,  as  I 
elbowed  my  way  to  the  dais  where  sat  the 
baron,  one  of  a  group  of  five  or  six  officials, 
all  of  whom,  save  himself,  were  masked. 


He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  came  forward 
with  an  air  of  well-feigned  nonchalance  to 
meet  me. 

"  My  young  friend,"  he  said  in  French, 
and  in  an  easy,  conversational  tone,  "  do 
you  know  how  many  daggers  are  ready,  at 
a  word,  for  your  throat  ?  We  are  no  play- 
actors here.  The  secret  societies  of  Russia 
have  an .  ugly  knack  of  silencing  incon- 
venient tongues." 

"Baron,"  I  answered,  "I  have  neither 
the  wish  nor  the  right  to  pry  into  the 
objects  of  your  meeting  here.  But  this  " 
— and,  as  I  spoke,  I  handed  to  him  a  little 
pearl  cross,  with  a  diamond  in  the  centre 
of  it — "  proves  that  my  intrusion  here  was 
not  prompted  by  idle  curiosity." 

"  Irene  gave  you  this — her  mother's 
favourite  ornament  ?  "  said  the  baron  in 
an  altered  voice. 

"  She  did,"  I  answered;  "and  at  the  same 
time  she  prayed  me,  should  the  token  fail, 
to  crave  your  immediate  return  with  me  for 
her  sake.  The  precise  circumstances  of  the 
case  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention." 

Baron  Olinsky  instantly  whispered  a 
few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  masked  man 
who  was  seated  next  to  him,  and  then, 
passing  his  arm  through  mine,  hurried  out, 
the  guards  at  the  entrance  respectfully 
holding  back  at  the  sight  of  the  noble- 
looking  old  man. 

Scarcely  had  we  reached  the  street  before 
the  barbaric  trumpet  of  the  Cossacks 
sounded  shrilly  the  call,  "  Mount !  "  There 
was  an  immediate  stir  and  clangour  along 
the  Tcherny  Dvor.  Then  came  the  roll  of 
an  infantry  drum,  the  tramp  of  feet,  and  a 
confused  hum  of  voices,  resounding  through 
the  frosty  air. 

"  We  are  betrayed  !  "  exclaimed  the 
baron,  turning  his  head.  "  By  Heaven, 
they  have  turned  out  the  whole  garrison 
of  Moscow  !  "  he  added,  as  his  practised 
ear  caught  the  distant  bugle-calls,  and  the 
heavy  tread  of  troops  advancing.  "  I  will 
go  back,  and  warn " 

"  It  is  too  late !  "  I  exclaimed,  eagerly 
grasping  his  arm,  and  almost  forcing  him 
on ;  "  your  presence  yonder  could  do  no 
good  to  your  friends,  and  would  be,  to 
yourself,  sheer  ruin.  No,  sir,  for  your 
daughter's  sake,  and  in  her  name,  I  must 
urge  you  to  be  prudent,  and " 

My  words  were  interrupted  by  the 
crash  of  shivered  woodwork.  The  soldiers, 
not  finding  admittance  at  the  house  we  had 
lately  left,  were  beating  in  the  door  with 
repeated  blows  of  their  clubbed  muskets. 
Luckily,  at  that  moment  a  hired  droschke, 
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driven  by  my  young  friend  the  communi- 
cative coachman  of  a  few  days  back,  came 
slowly  past.  I  hailed  the  driver,  and 
having  once  seen  the  baron  seated  in  the 
carriage,  pushed  my  way  through  the 
gathering  crowd  to  where  I  had  left  my 
horse,  remounted,  giving  a  rouble  to  the 
man  who  held  the  bridle,  and  rode  off. 

A  short  half-hour,  and  we  were  safe 
beneath  the  roof  of  the  Chateau  Olinsky. 
I  say  "  safe,"  but  only  relatively  so,  for 
on  that  night  the  military  and  police 
swooped  down  to  make  what  is  called  in 
official  parlance  a  domiciliary  visit  to  the 
mansion  of  my  host,  and  the  castle  was 
ransacked  from  garret  to  cellar ;  but  to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  the  public  prosecutor, 
and  the  chagrin  of  the  treacherous  major- 
domo,  no  written  evidence  of  a  com- 
promising character  was  discovered.  The 
authorities  were  therefore  reluctantly  un- 
able to  include  the  baron  in  the  sweeping 
indictment  which  was  drawn  against 
the  Nihilists  captured  at  the  meeting,  of 
whom  some  twenty  were  transported  to 
Siberia,  as  many  sent  to  serve  with  tbe 
Army  of  the  Caucasus  ;  and  the  rest  let  off 
with  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

"  It  is,  however,  the  emperor's  pleasure, 
Baron  Olinsky,  that  you  travel  for  two 
years,"  said  the  civil  governor,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  lengthy  examination  to 
which  we  were  subjected  ;  "  and  for  you, 
young  sir,  the  sooner  you  get  back  to 
your  counting-house  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  better !  " 

"We  shall  meet  again  ! "  said  the  baron, 
cheerily,  as,  at  parting,  he  shook  me  by 
the  hand. 

"I  hope  so,"  added  Irene,  her  dark 
eyes  swimming  in  tears,  as  her  soft  fingers 
coyly  returned  the  pressure  of  mine.  And 
the  wish  was  fulfilled,  for  am  I  not  now  a 
rising  man  in  our  prosperous  house,  known 
at  the  present  day  as  that  of  Irvine,  Kirby, 
and  Vaughan,  and  is  not  my  wife's  name 
Irene  ?  I  ask  no  questions  when  we  visit  at 
the  old  chateau,  or  when  my  father-in-law 
comes  to  stay  with  us  in  St.  Petersburg,  but 
I  imagine  that  experience  has  cured  the 
baron  of  his  sympathy  with  the  Nihilists. 

OUR  OPENING  DAY. 


Four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon,  in  the 
streets  of  London,  on  the  8th  of  February 
of  this  present  year  of  grace.  Everywhere, 
between  Charing-cross  and  Knightsbridge, 
there  are  to  be  witnessed  those  signs 
which  surely  speak  of  the  gradual  subsi- 


dence of  a  great  popular  excitement.  A 
huge  multitude,  broken  up  at  intervals  into 
small  groups,  slowly  and  languidly  straggles 
home.  The  ceremony  of  the  day  is  over;  the 
storm  of  enthusiasm  has  spent  itself.  But 
the  effects  of  that  event  are  very  visible, 
and  south-western  London  is  in  the  ground- 
swell  which  succeeds  the  commotion  of 
the  elements. 

Whence  that  appearance  and  what  it 
means  the  intelligent  reader  will,  from 
the  date  above  mentioned,  have  already 
divined.  Queen  Victoria  has  to-day  opened 
the  fourth  session  of  her  ninth  Parliament, 
and  very  many  of  her  loyal  lieges  have 
assisted  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  cere- 
mony. Have  there  been  any  disloyal  lieges  ? 
I  think  not ;  and  yet  I  know  not  quite  what 
to  say.  Strolling  across  the  Green-park, 
I  encounter  a  moody-looking  and  mal- 
odorous pair,  some  of  whose  criticisms  on 
the  monarchical  principle  I  cannot  choose 
but  hear.  One  at  least  of  these  scowling 
but  perfectly  harmless  democrats  I  have 
seen  once  before  to-day,  and  I  think  once 
even  previous  to  that.  His  chin  is  rough 
and  stubbly,  and  of  a  dirty  blue  colour, 
with  a  beard  of  some  days'  growth.  His 
coat  shines  in  the  setting  sun  with  wear 
and  grease.  He  has  no  linen  visible.  In 
his  mouth  is  a  short  pipe,  from  which 
he  discharges  jerky  blasts  of  intolerable 
smoke;  and,  as  he  leans  across  the 
iron  railings  in  converse  with  his  com- 
panion, I  see  him  pointing  with  the  finger 
of  scornful  menace  in  the  direction  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  spectacle  of 
the  charity  girls  and  the  Duke  of  York's 
boys,  who  have  been  marched  out  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  their  sovereign,  incites  him  to 
wrath.  I  hear  the  words  "  mockery  "  and 
"despotism,"  "tyrant"  and  "  oppressor," 
"prince"  and  "flunkey,"  "reason,"  "hu- 
manity," and  "  republic ;  "  and,  as  I  hear 
them,  I  know  that  I  have  stumbled  on  my 
old  friend  the  anti-monarchical  "  working- 
man,"  who  never  does  any  work,  but  who 
fulminates  against  the  Crown  at  a  dis- 
cussion forum,  and  who  has  christened 
his  first-born  son,  Robespierre  Cromwell 
Clootz. 

But  where  did  I  see  him  some  three 
hours  ago  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  Equipped 
with  a  special  pass  from  Colonel  Hen- 
derson, I  have  wandered  this  morning  for 
upwards  of  two  hours  in  and  between  the 
crowd,  drawn  up  at  each  point  of  the  royal 
route  in  eager  expectancy.  I  have  been 
suffered  to  pass  up  and  down  the  thorough- 
fares cleared  for  Her  Majesty's  carriage. 
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I  have  mixed  with  my  fellow-men  of  every 
sort,  condition,  or  degree.  I  have  penetrated 
and  moved  among  the  miscellaneous  multi- 
tude between  Charing-cross  and  Palace- 
yard,  and  I  have  taken  careful  note  of  the 
far  more  select  assemblage  which  has  waited 
to  welcome  royalty  from  and  along  the 
Mall  to  the  Horse  Guards.     I  have  been 
invited  to  drink  out  of  huge  pewter  pots, 
with  whose  contents  little  knots  of  thirsty 
souls  have  beguiled  the  tedious  waiting- 
time.      I    have     noticed    the    admirable 
temper  of  the  populace,  and  the  perfect 
order  which  has  been  maintained — thanks 
quite  as  much  to  the  crowd  itself  as  to  the 
mounted  myrmidons  of  Captain  Harris,  and 
the  dragoons,  who  have  varied  agreeably  the 
sombre  monotony  of  the  civilian  garb,  with 
scarlet  and  white,  gleaming  helmet,  and 
resplendent  cuirass.      More  than   this :  I 
have  been  a  spectator  of  several  false  alarms, 
have  heard  more  than  once  the  cry  raised, 
"  Here    she    comes !  "    when    the    royal 
cortege  was  not  yet  in  view,  and  have  been 
well-nigh  deafened  by  the  ringing  cheer 
which  has  been  the  prompt  sequel  of  the 
mendacious  shout.     Let  me  think.     Yes, 
there  is  no  mistake.     Conspicuous  among 
these   demonstratively  loyal   subjects    of 
Her  Majesty,  carried  away  by  that  irre- 
sistible   contagion    of    loyal    enthusiasm 
which  a  great  crowd  communicates,  was 
the  terrible  republican  who  is  now  shaking 
his    finger    at   Buckingham   Palace — the 
democratic    firebrand    of    the    discussion 
forum,  the  modern  apostle  of  Marat  and 
Tom  Paine.     Look  on  this  picture  and  on 
this  !     Surely  I  think  the  contrast  between 
the  demeanour  of  my  friend,  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
may  point  a  useful  lesson.     It  is  this  :  that 
in  England  loyalty  is  a  practical  and  all- 
controlling  force  ;  disloyalty,  at  the  worst, 
an  unsubstantial  and  melodramatic   sen- 
timent. 

We  carry  with  us,  let  the  lady  or 
gentleman  whom  I  am  addressing  under- 
stand, a  ticket,  conferred  upon  us  by  the 
hereditary  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and 
entitling  us  to  a  place  in  the  House  of 
Peers  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  by 
Her  Majesty.  Called  upon,  by  an  end- 
less series  of  policemen  and  other  officials, 
to  show  our  credentials,  we  emerge  into 
Palace-yard,  and  so  thread  our  way  through 
a  dense  mass  of  human  beings  into  West- 
minster Hall.  Up  the  flight  of  stone  stairs, 
sharp  to  the  left,  then  up  a  few  more  stairs, 
and  we  are  in  the  lobby,  which  is  a  sort  of 
vestibule  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 


Here  there  are  more  men  and  women,  occu- 
pying the  little  space  between  the  marble 
effigies  of  the  political  worthies  of  England. 
An  apoplectic-looking  old  lady  fans  herself, 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  under  the 
shadow  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  guards  the  en- 
trance on  the  right  hand.  A  weak  curate 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  blinks  his  eyes, 
while  above  him  is  the  substantial  form 
of  Charles  James  Fox,  with  its  protu- 
berant stomach,  outstretched  finger,  and 
genially- smiling  face.  Midway  between 
the  counterfeit  presentments  of  Burke  and 
Grattan,  is  a  gentleman,  who  appears  to  be 
taking  some  furtive  refreshment  from  a 
pocket-pistol ;  while  the  chivalrous  figure 
of  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  Falkland,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lobby,  is  the  centre  of 
a  wondering  group  of  perspiring  agri- 
culturists. 

Amid  brilliant  bursts  of  February  sun- 
shine,   and    after    more    examination    of 
tickets,  I  arrive  at  last  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs  which  are  to  conduct  me  to  my 
post  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Interrogated 
first  by   a    gentleman    who    might   easily 
be  mistaken  for  an  elderly  diplomatist  in 
evening  dress,  but  who  is  one  of  the  lower 
officials  of  the  House,  and  secondly  by  a 
policeman,  who  talks  about  peers  in   an 
indifferent  and  contemptuous  manner,  I 
mount  the  stairs  leading  to  the  reporters' 
and  the  strangers'  galleries.     At  the  door 
of    the    former   I   am    confronted    by    a 
venerable  and  familiar  figure.     He  is,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  janitor  of    the  limited 
space    set   apart   in   the  chamber  of  our 
hereditary  legislators  for  the  gentlemen 
of  the  press.     The  peculiarity  of  this  aged 
functionary,  who,  no  doubt,  firmly  believes 
himself  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Constitution,  is  that  it  takes  him  exactly 
five  years  to  remember  a  name  or  to  recog- 
nise a  face,  and  that,  however  indisputable 
their   claim,   he  considers  it  part  of   his 
duty  to  regard  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  place  over  which  he   presides  as 
impostors.       From   the    curious    way    in 
which  he  examines  my  ticket,  he  would 
appear  to  think  that  I  have  deliberately 
forged  the   signature   of    Lord   Aveland. 
He  looks  on  the  document  with  more  than 
suspicion ;    investigates    it    through    his 
spectacles ;  shakes  his  head ;  says  he  hopes 
it  is  all  right ;  stares  me  hard  in  the  face ; 
asks   me  whether  he   has   not    seen   me 
before,  and  finally  enquires  my  patronymic. 
He  thinks  he  does  know  the  name,  con- 
sents to  accept  my  ticket,  and  so  I  am  at 
length  permitted  to  pass  in. 
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It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  the 
building  in  which  we  now  are  has  ever 
witnessed  so  brilliant  or  interesting  a 
sight.  The  decorative  portions  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  if  somewhat  barbaric  in 
their  splendour,  are  superbly  rich  and 
handsome.  But  they  require  a  much 
larger  supply  of  light  than  they  usually 
receive  in  the  month  of  February  to  be 
seen  to  advantage.  To-day  the  sun  does 
what  a  winter  sun  has  seldom  done 
before :  it  lights  up  the  whole  splendid 
structure  and  exercises  its  influence  upon 
the  assembled  crowd;  it  inspires  the  whole 
scene  with  a  lively  and  cheerful  animation. 
Lord  Redesdale  has  not  yet  made  his  ap- 
pearance; but  the  present  aspect  of  the 
peers'  chamber  irresistibly  suggests  the 
protest  which  that  genial  nobleman  lodged, 
some  years  ago,  against  the  admission  of 
ladies  to  the  galleries  of  the  House,  on  the 
ground  that  they  made  the  place  look  like 
a  casino  ;  a  remark  which  elicited  from 
Lord  Granville  the  reply,  that  his  noble 
friend  was  a  greater  authority  than  he 
could  pretend  to  be  himself  on  the  subject 
of  such  haunts.  "  The  ladies  in  Parlia- 
ment," is  a  vision  which  is  literally  fulfilled 
to-day.  Above,  below,  around,  the  ladies 
predominate.  Not  only  do  they  fill  the 
galleries  usually  devoted  to  their  fair  pre- 
sence, they  have  seized,  and  rise,  tier  on 
tier  in,  the  strangers'  gallery,  and  are 
gradually  filling  the  body  of  the  House 
itself.  Presently  an  hereditary  legislator 
in  the  black  frock-coat  of  every-day  life, 
looks  in  at  the  door ;  disappears ;  reap- 
pears, not  unabashed,  clad  in  the  ermine 
and  scarlet  robes  of  his  order.  Surely 
that  noble  lord  who  has  just  entered  thus 
attired — and  who,  having  first  perambu- 
lated the  chambers  with  a  jaunty  stride, 
and  examined  with  an  air  of  surprise  the 
benches,  backless  for  the  occasion  and  for 
the  better  economy  of  space — is  none 
other  than  the  distinguished  author,  whose 
passion  for  paradox  is  almost  equal  to  his 
gift  of  poetry  ?  But  to-day  the  statesman 
and  the  bard  are  merged  in  the  squire  of 
dames,  and  the  noble  author  of  many  de- 
lightful lyrics  assumes  the  functions  of  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  At  first  he  is 
almost  alone ;  presently  comes  a  second 
noble  lord,  and  then  a  third,  then  more 
noble  lords,  and  yet  more,  till  the  House 
is  fairly  full  of  scarlet-clad  figures. 

It  is  now  past  one  o'clock.  As  I  look 
right  opposite  me  through  the  two  doors 
on  either  side  of  the  throne,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  House,  I  can  clearly  descry  the 


passing  and  repassing  of  multitudinous 
robes,  the  waving  of  plumes,  the  flashing 
of  diamonds.  In  the  last  ten  minutes  a 
decided  change  has  come  over  the  scene 
below  me.  As  in  the  galleries,  so  in  the 
benches  in  the  body  of  the  House,  the 
ladies  have  taken  their  seats,  all  of  them 
in  evening  dress,  enveloped  in  opera- 
cloaks.  The  peers  are  at  last  gradually 
bringing  themselves  to  an  anchor,  and  the 
buzz  of  conversation,  though  not  yet 
hushed,  perceptibly  subsides.  The  lords 
spiritual,  in  black  satin  and  white  lawn, 
have  also  come  ;  but  they  are  not  in  their 
accustomed  place  on  the  right  of  the 
woolsack.  The  episcopal  benches  are,  in 
fact,  given  up,  for  the  nonce,  partly  to 
ladies,  partly  to  ambassadors  ;  and  the 
bishops  are  relegated  to  the  seats  arranged 
for  the  occasion  in  front  of  the  woolsack. 
The  casual  observer  might  now  say  that 
the  capacities  of  the.  House  are  exhausted. 
Lord  Aveland,  dressed,  not  in  the  robe 
and  ermine  of  a  peer,  but  in  the  Windsor 
uniform,  walks  once  or  twice  round,  to  see 
whether  any  additional  seats  can  be  found. 
He  has  scarcely  completed  his  last  circuit 
when  there  suddenly  falls  a  momentary 
silence  of  interest  and  suspense  on  the 
assemblage.  Who  are  they  that  come  in 
scarlet  and  purple  robes,  reaching  from 
head  to  foot,  and  spangled  with  buttons  of 
gold  and  vermilion,  suggestive  of  some- 
thing between  Roman  cardinals  and  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  willow-plate 
pattern  ?  His  Serene  Excellency  the 
Chinese  Ambassador  and  suite.  Of  the 
latter  some  are  told  off  to  the  galleries 
upstairs,  while  four  take  their  places  on 
the  episcopal  benches.  No  apparition  of 
the  kind  has  been  witnessed  before  in 
either  chamber  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
at  Westminster,  and  the  select  society 
which  fills  the  House  of  Lords  proceeds 
to  devour  the  legates  from  the  Celestial 
Empire  with  its  gaze.  If  it  were  possible 
that  this  society  did  so  far  forget  itself, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  first 
sight  of  the  Chinese  Envoy  and  his  satel- 
lites provoked  a  distinct  laugh.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  illustrious  mandarins  cared 
for  none  of  these  things,  .and  examined 
with  evident  interest  and  amusement 
everything  around  them,  while,  to  all 
appearance,  remaining  sublimely  uncon- 
scious that  they  were  the  objects  of  any 
curiosity  themselves. 

Twenty  minutes  to  two.  The  members  of 
the  corps  diplomatique  have  taken  their 
places.  Russian,  Austrian,  G  erman,Turkish, 
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and  French  representatives  have  chatted 
pleasantly  and  interchanged  jokes — as  if  war 
were  a  word  unknown  in  the  vocabulary  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion had  no  kind  of  existence.  Musurus 
Pasha  has  been  greeted  with  every  show  of 
cordiality  by  high-church  bishops  and  other 
Turkish  politicians  ;  and  the  severe  sim- 
plicity of  the  costume  of  the  United 
States  minister,  who  wears  a  plain  black 
coat,  unadorned  by  one  of  those  orders 
with  which  the  breasts  of  his  companions 
are  ablaze,  has  evidently  been  noticed,  and 
is  as  plainly  being  discussed  by  feminine 
critics.  Behold,  another  burst  of  colour. 
The  judges  in  a  body,  headed  by  Chief  Baron 
Kelly,  have  trooped  in.  But  is  there  room  ? 
Yes ;  they  can  just  be  squeezed  in,  close 
to  the  woolsack,  the  normal  occupant  of 
which  is  on  the  point  of  entering.  It  wants 
just  ten  minutes  to  two,  and,  before  I 
see  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  I  catch 
the  glitter  of  the  mace-bearer  in  front  of 
him.  His  lordship,  as  he  takes  his  seat, 
evidently  finds  it  a  tight  fit ;  but  he  makes 
himself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  and  chats  easily  with  his  neigh- 
bours, clerical,  legal,  and  lay. 

Seven  minutes  more  have  elapsed,  it  is 
three  minutes  to  two  to  a  second ;  an 
officer,  habited  in  black,  whispers  something 
into  the  ear  of  Lord  Cairns,  who  rises  with 
stately  deliberation,  and  when  his  atten- 
dant has  shouldered  before  him  the  emblem 
of  his  high  office,  vanishes  through  the 
open  door  on  the  left  of  the  throne.  We  all 
know  now  what  is  the  next  stage  in  the 
proceedings,  and  no  great  effort  of  imagi- 
nation does  it  require  to  picture  the  scene 
which  is  being  enacted  outside  the  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  the  flutter  of  white  hand- 
kerchiefs which  has  greeted  the  Queen 
in  her  progress  down  Whitehall,  the 
plaudits  rung  forth  from  thousands  of 
lungs,  the  welcome  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  keen  satisfaction  experienced  by 
the  Prime  Minister  with  a  reception  almost 
as  hearty  as  that  accorded  to  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent himself — these  things  I  know,  rather 
than  actually  hear.  What  at  the  present 
moment  I  can  hear  is  the  low  buzz  of 
anticipatory  talk,  and  the  distant  braying 
of  trumpets.  I  know  what  these  far-off 
sounds  mean — that  the  Queen  of  the 
realm  is  now  close  at  hand,  and  that  the 
crowning  ceremony  of  the  day  will  not  be 
delayed  many  minutes.  Presently  the  door 
on  the  right  of  the  throne,  recently  shut  for 
a  few  minutes,  is  flung  open,  and  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales — the  former  wear- 


ing a  peer's  robe — enter.  But  here,  be  it 
noticed,  his  Royal  Highness  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  task  to  perform.  Be- 
tween the  woolsack  and  the  throne — the 
latter  usually  protected  by  a  railing 
— there  is,  in  the  normal  condition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  an  interval  of  some 
twenty  feet.  To-day,  the  woolsack  has 
been  drawn  back  to  within  almost  an  arm's- 
length  of  the  royal  seat,  and  quite  close  to 
its  steps.  Notice,  therefore,  especially  the 
skill  with  which  the  Prince  guides  his  con- 
sort through  this  narrow  channel,  depositing 
her  finally  on  the  woolsack,  with  her  back 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  himself  in  a  chair 
on  the  right  of  the  throne.  Meanwhile, 
lords,  ladies,  and  commoners  have  all  stood 
up  to  greet  the  future  King  and  Queen  of 
England.  Now  behold  the  six  pursuivants, 
brave  in  gold  and  purple  ;  the  four  heralds, 
in  gold  and  crimson;  the  equerries  and 
grooms  in  waiting,  in  number  six  more  ; — 
these  head  the  royal  procession.  Those 
two  gentlemen  who  follow,  clad  in  the 
ordinary  uniform,  black  and  gold,  of  the 
royal  household,  are  the  Comptroller  and 
Treasurer,  Lord  Henry  Somerset  and  Lord 
Henry  Thynne.  The  middle-aged  erect 
gentleman,  in  the  attire  of  the  Queen's 
aide-de-camp,  is  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon.  Next  to  him  are  Colonel  Clif- 
ford, usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  in  a  suit  of 
mourning,  and  Garter  King-at-Arms,  in  a 
gorgeous  panoply  of  gold.  The  Earl- 
Marshal  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain 
follow ;  and  last,  immediately  before  the 
Queen,  comes,  in  his  peer's  robes,  the 
Prime  Minister,  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself. 
Aloft  he  carries  that  which  is  miscalled 
the  sword,  and  should  rather  be  described 
as  the  scabbard,  of  state.  His  face  is  per- 
fectly expressionless  ;  his  step  deliberate  ; 
not  a  single  muscle  in  his  arm,  considerable 
as  the  tension  must  be,  appears  to  move. 

But  before  the  Prime  Minister  has 
assumed  his  place  on  the  left  of  the 
throne,  an  effect  of  indescribable  bril- 
liance has  been  witnessed.  Her  Majesty 
is  now  inside  the  House  of  Lords.  Im- 
mediately on  her  first  entrance  the  whole 
company  stand  up.  The  ladies  had  pre- 
viously been  observed  to  be  submittiug 
their  opera-cloaks  to  some  mysterious 
operation ;  and  simultaneously,  at  the  in- 
stant that  they  rose  from  their  seats,  their 
mantles  descended  from  their  shoulders, 
and  displayed  a  glorious  "  gloss  of  satin 
and  glimmer  of  pearls  "  and  flashing  of 
diamonds.  Her  Majesty  has  now  traversed 
the  strait  already  described  past  the  wool- 
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sack,  has  shaken  hands  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  has  taken  her  seat  on  the 
throne  -with  the  ermine  robe  thrown  over 
it.  On  her  left  are  the  Princesses  Louise 
and  Beatrice.  The  Lord  Chancellor  stands 
on  the  right  of  the  Queen,  and  next  to  him 
is  the  Marquis  of  Winchester — whose  per- 
sonal appearance  is  remarkable  as  being 
very  strongly  suggestive  of  the  type  of 
Englishman  seen  on  the  French  stage — 
bearing  the  Cap  of  Maintenance  on  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet.  The  whole 
space  about  the  throne  is  densely  thronged 
with  peers,  holding  various  offices. 

Very  slightly  does  Her  Majesty,  after 
taking  her  seat,   incline  her  head.     The 
signal  is,  however,  quite  intelligible,  and 
is  interpreted  aright.     The  company  once 
more   seat  themselves,   but  the  ladies  do 
not  resume  their  opera-cloaks.      Amid  a 
breathless  silence  Black  Rod  approaches 
the  royal  presence,  and  at  once   retires. 
His  mission  is  to  summon  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers.    Nothing 
could  be  more  impressive  than  the  absolute 
stillness  which  now  prevails.    Her  Majesty 
sits  motionless  as  a  statue.      The  Prince 
of  Wales  is  equally  still  and  silent.     Lord 
Beaconsfield  does  not  relax  a  line  of  his 
countenance.     This  singular  suspense  lasts 
for  five  minutes.     Black  Rod  returns,  and, 
in  the  [twinkling  of  an  eye,  there  comes 
the  sound  as  of  a  mighty,  rushing  wind. 
Nearer   it   gets,   and  nearer.     It  is  Her 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons.     The  officers 
of  the  House  have  found  it  just  possible 
to   keep   back,  by  a  rather    complicated 
machinery  of  ropes  and  barriers,  the  con- 
course, till  the  Speaker  and  the  Leader  of 
the  House  have  taken  their  place  in  the 
reserved  box  behind  the  bar,  at  the  side  im- 
mediately opposite  the  throne.     But  after 
that,  comes  the  deluge ;  and  the  expedient 
of  the  "  ballot,"  instituted  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  crush  on  these 
occasions,  breaks  down  lamentably.     The 
whole    thing    is   a  wild    stampede,   and 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as 
they  flock  into  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, remind  one  of  nothing  more  than  a 
herd  of  undergraduates  wildly  rushing  into 
the   Sheldonian  Theatre  on  Commemora- 
tion-day.    But  order  is  restored,  and  there 
is  once  again  a  deep  silence.     The  Lord 
Chancellor  makes  an  obeisance  to  his  royal 
mistress,  and   presents   to   her  a  paper — 
the  Queen's    Speech.      But  Her  Majesty 
very  slightly  shakes  her  head,  on  which 
Lord  Cairns,  drawing  himself  up  to  his 
full  height,  retains  the  document,  spreads 


it  open,  and  begins  to  read  it  in  a  tone 
audible  throughout  the  entire  chamber. 
This  occupies  as  nearly  as  possible  ten 
minutes.  Her  Majesty  then  leaves  the 
throne,  and  passes  from  the  House  with 
the  same  ceremony  that  accompanied  her 
entrance.  The  pent-up  torrent  of  general 
talk  again  bursts  forth,  the  company  begin 
to  disperse,  the  kaleidoscopic  splendours 
melt  away,  and  the  pageant  is  over. 

A  second,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  more 
interesting  function  is  yet  to  be  performed 
to-day.  The  first  debate  of  the  session  takes 
place  this  evening ;  and  before  that  time  a 
new  peer  has  to  be  formally  installed  in 
their  lordships'  house.  I  reach  the  House 
of  Lords  just  in  time  to  witness  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield — who,  by-the-bye,  does  not 
enter  the  Robing-room,  but  retires  for 
robing  purposes  to  an  apartment  specially 
set  apart  for  him — introduced  to  their 
lordships  by  the  Earls  of  Derby  and 
Bradford.  It  is  a  simple  yet  not  unim- 
pressive ceremonial.  The  Prime  Minister 
and  his  two  friends  are  preceded  by  a  little 
procession.  The  circuit  of  the  chamber  is 
twice  solemnly  made  by  the  group  ;  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  presented  to  the  Chancellor 
whom  he  himself  created ;  and  finally 
retires  from  the  chamber  by  the  door  on 
the  left  of  the  throne,  to  doff  his  robes,  and 
to  reappear,  after  a -few  minutes,  in  the 
plain  dress  of  an  English  gentleman  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
debate  that  followed,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
delivered  his  maiden  speech  in  the  Peers, 
and  that  speech  was  a  success,  secured  by 
the  self-same  arts  as  those  which  years 
ago  won  for  Mr.  Disraeli  his  ascendancy 
over  the  House  of  Commons. 


MY  SECOND  SCHOOL. 

One  of  the  Brothers  Smith,  in  a  lively 
essay,  exhorted  his  reader  to  catch  oppor- 
tunity by  the  forelock,  if  ever  he  found 
himself  in  the  company  of  a  set  of 
"  wretches  "  who  had  never  heard  of  Joe 
Miller,  but  yet  were  perfectly  capable  of 
appreciating  him.  Such  an  opportunity 
might  never  occur  again,  and  the  most, 
consequently,  ought  to  be  made  of  it. 
Without  the  remotest  chance  of  balk  or 
hindrance,  the  man  well  posted  up  in  his 
"  Joe  "  is  bound,  if  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  his  life,  to  find  himself  generally 
amusing. 

It  is  not  with  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  rare   combination   of   ignorance 
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with  appreciativeness  to  which  Mr.  Smith 
refers  is  to  be  found  among  the  readers 
of  All  the  Year  Round,  that  I  now  ven- 
ture to  repeat  a  very  ancient  jest.  I  ward 
off  the  sneers  with  which  it  will  be  re- 
ceived, because  it  singularly  symbolises 
the  somewhat  dismal  narrative  which  will 
presently  follow. 

Well,  then :  An  amateur  painter,  who 
was  repairing  his  house,  told  a  friend  that 
he  had  been  struck  by  a  bright  notion. 
The  ceiling  of  his  library  was  very  dirty, 
so  he  purposed  to  whitewash  it,  and  then 
paint  upon  it  a  picture,  representing  Apollo 
and  the  nine  Muses.  The  friend,  who  had 
his  own  views  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
amateur,  suggested,  as  an  improvement, 
that  the  ceiling  should  be  painted  first,  and 
whitewashed  afterwards. 

Of  my  second  school,  which  was  simply 
a  day-school,  and  which  I  entered  at  the 
age  of  ten,  I  can  safely  say  that  it  was  appa- 
rently designed  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  whitewash  in  the  above  story,  supposing 
the  advice  of  the  friend  to  have  been 
accurately  followed.  Whateverwe  had  been 
taught  at  my  preparatory  school,*  the 
second  school  appeared  to  have  been 
framed  with  the  express  purpose  of  wash- 
ing out ;  and  in  this  case,  the  picture  to 
be  obliterated  was  not  only  not  bad,  but 
very  good.  lam  bound,  however,  injustice 
to  say,  that  I  and  my  fellow-pupils  had 
tolerable  memories.  Our  previous  know- 
ledge was  not  obliterated.  Simply,  we 
made  no  progress.  Learning  was  made 
easy,  because  io  was  made  small. 

Stop  !  don't  let  me  be  incorrect.  Objects 
become  somewhat  indistinct,  when  one 
looks  at  them  through  a  vista  of  more  than 
fifty  years,  unless  one  takes  great  pains  to 
secure  accuracy.  Though  we  made  no 
progress,  we  made  a  great  show  of  making 
progress  ;  and  that  was  something  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Saunders,  our  reverend  pre- 
ceptor. A  dissenting  minister  of  consider- 
able repute  in  a  suburb  of  London,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  inhabited  by 
Mrs.  Jackson,  he  had  none  of  that  hatred 
of  "  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,"  to  which  Lord 
Macaulay  refers  as  prevalent  among  the 
early  Puritans.  If  he  called  upon  Pater- 
familias, with  the  intention  of  securing 
some  young  hopeful  as  a  pupil,  he  would 
roll  jauntily  in  an  arm-chair,  and  talk 
merrily  of  the  achievement  of  learning 
sixty  lines  of  Horace  with  a  minimum  of 
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labour,  if  only  his  method  of  instruction 
was  conscientiously  followed.  What  that 
method  was,  I  never  found  out ;  and 
although,  with  two  or  three  others,  I  was 
indubitably  at  the  top  of  the  school,  I 
never  read  any  Horace. 

The  strict  attention  paid  to  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  English  tongue,  in  a  school 
apparently  classical,  might  to  some  appear 
excessive ;  and  I  must  own  that,  having 
been  taught  under  Mrs.  Jackson  to  spell 
quite  as  correctly  as  I  spell  now,  I  was  not 
a  little  surprised  when  I  was  requested  to 
learn  a  column  of  three  syllables  in  an 
English  spelling-book.  Indeed,  I  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  proceeding,  and  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  Dr.  Saunders  whether  we 
were  not  going  to  do  any  Latin  that  after- 
noon. He  was  openly  displeased  with  the 
question,  and  told  me  that  if  I  liked  it  I 
might  pursue  my  Latin  at  once,  instead  of 
getting  money  by  sticking  to  the  spelling- 
book.  The  appeal  to  the  pocket  implied 
that,  if  we  had  gone  through  our  three 
syllables  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we 
might  each  have  received  a  penny. 

The  employment  of  pence  as  stimulants 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  mastery  over  the 
difficulties  of  the  Latin  accidence  was  re- 
markable. Dr.  Saunders  would  frequently 
burst  into  the  school-room,  arresting  atten- 
tion by  smartly  striking  his  desk  with  his 
cane,  and  cheerfully  crying  out : 

"  Boys,  boys,  hear !  Of  a  most  blue  pig 
in  a  most  green  field  !  The  first  who  will 
turn  that  into  Latin  shall  receive  a.  penny  !  " 

Responsive  shouts  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  the  first  shouter,  if  correct,  duly 
received  his  penny,  which  was  euphemisti- 
cally called  "  merit  money." 

I  have  here  to  explain  that,  in  spite  of 
its  spasmodic  manifestations,  the  genial 
offer  of  merit  money  was  part  of  a  system. 
As  quarter-day  approached,  Trowel,  a 
very  big  boy,  appointed  to  the  office  by 
the  doctor,  would  walk  round  the  school- 
room, armed  with  a  pencil  and  a  slip 
of  paper,  and  would  ask  the  pupils 
questions  as  to  the  extra  items  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  bill ;  how  many  books  they 
had  had,  and  so  on.  Among  the  questions 
was  one  relating  to  the  probable  amount 
of  merit  money.  The  boy,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  penny  at  very  irregular  in- 
tervals, had  not  the  slightest  notion  on 
the  subject;  but  the  ever- ready  Trowel 
would  assist  his  memory  by  saying  : 
"  Well,  half-a-crown  won't  be  too  much, 
will  it  ? "  The  boy  thought  not ;  and 
Trowel    pursued     his     quest     elsewhere, 
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sometimes  eliciting  five  shillings  as  the 
possible  figure.  Certain  I  am  that  the 
aggregate  number  of  pence,  received  by 
any  one  boy  during  any  one  quarter,  never 
approached  half-a-crown. 

When  I  say  that  we  seemingly  did  learn 
Greek  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Saunders, 
some  readers  may  be  of  opinion  that  I 
contradict  myself.  But  the  opinion  will 
cease  when  they  learn  what  an  utter  sham 
our  Greek  was.  A  Scotch  element,  from 
some  unknown  reason  or  other,  prevailed 
in  the  school.  We  had  Dalzel's  Greek  and 
Ruddiman's  Latin  Grammar,  while  our 
contemporaries  looked  up  to  Eton — all 
bad  enough,  when  compared  with  the 
elementary  books  which,  in  obedience  to 
a  German  impulse,  are  constantly  pub- 
lished now.  We  had,  also,  Dalzel's  Ana- 
lecta  Minora,  made  up  of  presumably 
easy  Greek  excerpts ;  but  the  crack  book 
was  a  Glasgow  edition  of  Anacreon. 

I  suppose  this  book  is  still  in  vogue  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  ;  for  whenever 
I  have  referred  to  it  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation with  North-country  friends,  I 
have  invariably  found  that  they  recognised 
the  article.  It  was  a  very  thin  volume, 
clad  in  that  irrepressible  sheep-skin  which 
was  once  regarded  as  the  proper  clothing 
for  spelling-books  and  Tutors'  Assistants, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  was  a 
literal  prose  translation  of  the  Greek  above. 

Now,  only  imagine  two  years  of  Greek 
study  culminating  with  Auacreon  !  There 
is  no  need  to  enquire  here  how  far 
the  pretty  poems,  attributed  to  the  old 
debauchee  of  Teos,  are  spurious ;  but  any- 
one who  knows  anything  about  the  matter 
knows  that,  if  there  is  one  author  least 
fitted  among  others  to  familiarise  a  student 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, that  one  is  Anacreon. 

But  with  our  Latin,  of  course,  we  did 
something.  Did  we  ?  As  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned,  I  can  safely  report  that,  if 
the  Greek  I  learned  was  little,  the  Latin 
was  still  less.  I  had  learned  no  Greek  at 
Mrs.  Jackson's,  and  I  will  do  Dr.  Saunders 
the  justice  to  say  that  under  him  I  did  learn 
the  alphabet;  but  as  for  Latin,  all  I  could  do 
was  to  keep  up  the  amount  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  the  preparatory  establish- 
ment. In  cultivating  the  language  of  Cicero 
— to  whom,  be  it  remarked,  not  the  slightest 
allusion  was  ever  made — we  were  bound 
tight  to  that  eminent  classic  Eutropius, 
with  occasional  deviations  into  the  second 
book  of  Virgil's  iEneid,  in  which  latter 
region  we  were  most  liberally  assisted. 


All  respect  to  Eutropius  !  Within  the 
last  few  years  he  has  shot  up  into  some- 
thing like  celebrity  as  the  historian  who,  in 
the  most  lucid  manner,  recorded  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Dacian  colony  by  Trajan,  to 
which  the  Roumanians  trace  their  origin ; 
and  of  late  the  Danubian  provinces  have 
figured  among  the  threads  which  are  en- 
tangled in  that  great  knot,  the  Eastern 
Question.  But,  half  a  century  ago,  there 
were  no  Roumanians  bearing  that  name, 
and  the  youth  of  twelve  must  have  been  a 
marvel  of  geographical  erudition  if  he 
knew  anything  about  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  in  connection  with  ancient  history. 
The  fact  was,  Eutropius,  still  known  as 
very  useful  in  his  way,  is  remarkably  easy, 
and  was  made  even  easier  by  the  addition  of 
an  "  ordo  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  an  arrangement 
of  the  Latin  words  in  English  order,  placed 
under  the  proper  text,  as  in  the  Delphin 
editions.  Even  this  would  not  do ;  that 
the  task  might  be  easier  still,  a  boy  read 
not  the  text  but  the  "  ordo,"  and  this,  be 
it  repeated,  was  our  crack  book.  There 
was  a  vague  tradition  that  somebody  had 
once  studied  Cornelius  Nepos;  but  I  set 
that  down  among  the  myths  of  the  place. 

Many  books  were  not  purchased  ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  financial  genius  that  per- 
vaded the  establishment,  and  which,  I 
think,  was  embodied  in  the  person  of 
Trowel,  some  of  those  that  were  sold  must 
have  fetched  high  prices.  The  boys,  as  a 
rule,  were  of  that  happy-go-lucky  kind 
who,  when  they  quit  school,  do  not  care 
to  be  burdened  with  reminiscences,  but 
leave  their  books  behind  them.  In  that 
case  the  volumes  were  invariably  sold  over 
again ;  and  he  was  a  lucky  youth,  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  whose  Eutropius  the 
name  of  a  former  school-fellow  was  not 
inscribed. 

There  are  many  worthy  people  now 
living  who  are  of  opinion  that,  at  our 
"great  schools,"  too  much  time  is  expended 
on  the  study  of  the  dead  languages ;  and 
if  they  have  followed  me  to  this  point 
they  are  probably  admiring  Dr.  Saunders 
for  the  quantity  of  sound  useful  know- 
ledge that  he  diffused,  while  thus  lightly 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  If  so,  they  are  egregiously  mis- 
taken. If  the  reverend  doctor  aspired 
to  anything  besides  the  reputation  of  a 
popular  preacher,  it  was  to  the  character 
of  a  promulgator  of  classical  lore.  No 
head  master  at  Eton  or  Harrow,  in  the 
good  old  days,  had  stronger  views  in  this 
matter  than  he.     We  all,  indeed,  learned 
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writing  and  arithmetic  under  the  guidance 
of  an  authorised  assistant,  but  when  some 
ill-fated  wretch  was  compelled,  at  the 
request  of  his  ignoble  parents,  to  solve  a 
few  problems  in  Bonnycastle's  Geometry, 
I  well  recollect  with  what  contempt  the 
pursuit  was  regarded  by  his  fellows.  Geo- 
metry was  all  very  well  for  a  future 
carpenter,  but  what  possible  interest  could 
be  taken  in  it  by  any  one  who  aspired  to 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  ?  Of  course 
the  vulgar  science  fell  into  the  province 
of  the  assistant,  for  never  would  the 
august  Dr.  Saunders  have  been  seen  with 
a  pair  of  base  mechanical  compasses  in 
his  hands.  Did  they  think  highly  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge  ?  If  so,  so 
much  the  worse  for  Cambridge. 

But  the  royal  road  to  French  discovered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders  was  a  master- 
piece. Two  of  us  were  placed  side  by  side 
at  a  desk,  with  an  old-fashioned  French 
novel  (warranted  harmless)  before  us. 
This  we  were  expected  simply  to  puzzle 
out  together,  without  being  subject  to 
any  examination,  either  by  the  doctor,  or 
by  any  other  third  party.  That,  in  this 
irresponsible  position  we  ever  looked  at 
the  novel  at  all  is  to  me  a  matter  for 
marvel,  but,  most  assuredly,  we  did  so ; 
though,  it  must  be  owned,  the  narrative 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  conver- 
sation on  our  own  private  affairs.  On  one 
occasion,  the  illicit  discourse  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  doctor,  who,  with  consider- 
able ingenuity  had  contrived  to  place 
his  head,  unobserved,  between  ours,  and 
harshly  commented  on  our  abuse  of  the 
trust  with  which  we  were  so  handsomely 
and  so  unacademically  honoured.  We 
mildly  pleaded  that  the  novel  was  "  dry," 
and  —  wonder  of  wonders  !  — -  when  we 
returned  to  the  school -room  after  the 
half-hour  spent  in  the  play-ground  habi- 
tually conceded  to  the  boys  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  which  lasted  from  about 
half-past  nine  to  one,  our  plea  was 
thought  feasible,  and  the  triumphant 
doctor  placed  before  our  eyes  the  more 
amusing  Hermann  of  Unna,  a  work  trans- 
lated from  the  German,  and  of  which 
an  English  version  was  eagerly  read  at  a 
time  when  Mrs.  Anne  Radcliffe  was  at  the 
height  of  her  popularity.  I  am  able  to 
affirm  that  we  did  find  this  book  more 
entertaining  than  its  predecessor.  On 
what  grouud,  with  our  very  imperfect 
mastery  over  the  French  tongue,  we 
found  one  book  more  amusing  than 
another,  I  can't  conjecture. 


Even  our  studies  of  the  vernacular  were 
sometimes  pursued  after  a  laissez-aller 
fashion,  which  scarcely  accorded  with  the 
importance  attached  to  them.  Dr.  Saunders 
had.  an  aged  father-in-law,  who  had  cut 
off  whatever  communication  was  left 
between  himself  and  the  outer  world  by 
taking  strong  and  frequent  pinches  of 
coarse  black  rappee,  and.  this  respectable 
but  somewhat  dingy  gentleman  was  occa- 
sionally entrusted  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  body  of  readers.  One  day,  I 
observed  from  a  distance  that  the  boys, 
who  were  ostensibly  reading  by  turns 
Goldsmith's  Abridged  History  of  Rome, 
were  all  shaking  with  laughter,  which 
they  scarcely  attempted  to  suppress,  but 
which  was  utterly  unnoticed  by  their 
auditor.  What  could  it  mean  ?  To  my 
delight  I  was  summoned  to  take  a  place 
in  the  class,  and  the  boy  whom  I  found 
next  to  me  immediately  solved  the  mystery 
by  whispering  into  my  ear : 

"  Such  fun !  Whenever  a  word  ends 
with  '  ing,'  say  '  ink  '  instead.  We're  all 
doing  it,  and  he  don't  find  it  out." 

I  entered  at  once  into  the  scheme,  which 
was,  indeed,  productive  of  much  amuse- 
ment. When  we  had  to  utter  such  words 
as  "  approachink  "  or  "  considerink,"  the 
mirth  was  mild ;  but  when  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  one  fortunate  youth  to  state  that 
Tarquin  was  "  Kink  "  of  Rome,  there  was 
almost  a  roar.  Still  our  excellent  old 
gentleman  never  discovered  that  anything 
abnormal  had  occurred  ;  and,  when  we 
were  dismissed,  no  doubt  he  confessed,  in 
his  inward  heart,  like  England  in  the  old 
sea-song,  "  That  every  man  that  day  had 
done  his  duty." 

As  might  be  supposed,  corporal  punish- 
ment was  not  much  in  vogue  at  a  school 
so  extraordinarily  lax  in  discipline.  What 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  audacious 
"kink-maker"  under  the  rule  of  Mrs. 
Jackson  I  dread  to*  conjecture.  But  the 
learned  doctor  did  not  wholly  ignore  the 
use  of  the  cane,  though  it  might  be  ob- 
served that  this  was  regulated  rather  by 
the  state  of  the  doctor's  own  temper 
than  by  the  degree  of  a  boy's  delin- 
quency. One  peculiarity  showed  at  least 
that  he  had  studied  his  Roman  history  to 
some  advantage,  and  had  taken  the  elder 
Brutus  for  his  model.  Among  the  pupils 
were  his  two  sons ;  and  if  ever  the 
cane  was  in  requisition  with  an  excep- 
tional vigour,  what  clouds  of  dust  rose 
from  the  jackets  of  those  devoted  lads ! 
If   we — chosen  few — who   stood  at   the 
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head  of  the  classical  scholars,  had  been 
passed  into  the  first  part  of  the  iEneid,  we 
should  at  once  have  been  reminded  of  the 
illustrious  Trojan  concealed  in  a  cloud  by 
his  divine  mother.  But  we  knew  of  no 
book  but  the  second. 

All  things  considered,  I  am  of  opinion 
that,  if  any  of  the  pupils  at  the  academy 
which  I  have  tried  to  describe,  and  of 
which  I  saw  the  end,  are  alive  now,  they 
still  look  back  with  a  kindly  feeling  upon 
the  figure  of  Dr.  Saunders  himself.  His 
notions  of  instruction  were  detestable  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  occasional  outbursts  of 
anger,  he  was  essentially  a  good-natured, 
kindly  man,  endowed  with  much  native 
humour ;  and,  in  his  most  cheerful  moods, 
he  loved  to  tell  droll  stories  that  would 
make  the  benches  rock  with  laughter. 
And  as  for  his  gloomier  moments,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  had  a  very  large 
family,  and  that  he  was  very  poor. 


WHAT  HE  COST   HER 

BY  JAMES  PAYN, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII.      SENTIMENT   AT   LETTER  Z. 

Notwithstanding  the  commissary's  in- 
vitation, and  Ella's  eager  acceptance  of  it, 
Gracie  and  she  did  not  go  to  Woolwich 
for  some  time.  No  day  was  actually 
appointed  for  the  visit,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Ella  "  went  out  "  a  good  deal,  taking 
her  friend  with  her.  She  had  a  feverish 
desire  for  society,  and  carried  black  Care 
about  with  her  to  many  a  gay  scene, 
which  she  probably  enjoyed  even  less  than 
Gracie,  who  had  just  then  but  little  heart 
for  them.  From  Lady  Elizabeth's  par- 
ticular coterie  Mrs.  Cecil  Landon  was  ex- 
cluded, for  reasons  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  but  the  very  rumours  that  were 
in  circulation  about  her  made  her  all  the 
more  popular  elsewhere.  Among  outside 
circles  her  story  had  grown  (by  the  pro- 
cess which  is  known  in  our  drawing-rooms 
as  "  tradition  ")  into  quite  the  dimensions 
of  a  romance.  It  was  said  that  she  had 
been  attached,  before  her  marriage,  to 
Mr.  Whymper  -  Hobson,  whose  poverty 
had  alone  forbidden  their  union ;  and 
that,  after  his  too-late  accession  of  for- 
tune, he  had  paid  her  marked  attention, 
and  been,  in  consequence,  thrown  into 
the  Thames  by  her  husband.  Moreover, 
that  that  gentleman,  unsatisfied  by  this 
act   of  vengeance,  was  still  in   dudgeon 


as  respected  his  wife's  conduct,  and  had 
as  good — or  bad — as  abandoned  her. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  may  ima- 
gine how  great  an  attraction  was  this 
beautiful  and  forlorn  young  woman  to 
all  fashionable  circles.  One  distinguished 
personage,  a  rival  of  Lady  Elizabeth's  as 
a  caterer  for  the  public  pleasure,  actually 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  inviting  Mr.  Whymper- 
Hobson  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Landon  to  her 
house  upon  the  same  evening,  "just  to 
see  how  they  would  behave."  In  the 
same  spirit  do  the  barbarian  princes  of 
the  East  introduce  in  their  arenas  wild 
animals  that  have  every  reason  to  shun 
one  another,  and  take  pleasure  in  their 
pain.  The  exhibition  was  a  failure ;  for 
just  as  in  the  Eastern  spectacles  the  tiger 
will  sometimes  turn  tail  at  the  sight  of 
some  meek  horned  creature,  so  did  this 
supposed  Don  Juan  flinch  and  shrink 
from  Ella's  presence,  whose  splendid  "  ox 
eyes  "  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  his  exist- 
ence, as  she  swept  by  him  as  majestic  as 
Juno. 

"  You  behaved  most  admirably,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Greene — whose  active 
partisanship  in  Ella's  cause  was  doing 
her,  at  least,  as  much  harm  as  good ;  "  and 
in  a  manner  that  does  you  infinite  credit. 
Some  women  in  your  position,  slandered 
as  you  have  been,  and  deserted — well,  I 
won't  say  deserted,  but  neglected,  by  her 
husband — would  have  made  a  point  of 
encouraging  young  Hobson." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ella,  with  superb  con- 
tempt. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  would  have 
been  justifiable,"  explained  her  ladyship ; 
"  but  that  it  would  have  been  human 
nature.  I  am  truly  glad  to  see  that  you 
are  above  it,  my  dear." 

But,  alas  !  poor  Ella  was  very  human, 
though  her  humanity  did  not  exhibit  itself 
in  the  direction  indicated.  Mr.  Whymper- 
Hobson  was  as  indifferent  to  her,  and  as 
much  beneath  her  notice,  as  the  pattern 
of  the  carpet  she  trod  upon;  but  that 
"  neglect  which  was  almost  desertion  "  of 
her  husband  was  wearing  away  her  very 
heart.  It  was  now  three  weeks  since 
he  had  left  home  for  the  second  time, 
and  not  a  line  had  she  had  from  him. 
That  she  had  not  written  to  him  was 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  What  could 
she  write  ?  What  argument  could  she 
urge — what  tender  plea  could  she  express 
which  she  had  not  used  already  in  vain  ? 
Moreover,  she  was  under  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  not  knowing  what  was  his 
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real  attitude  towards  her.  That  he  was 
studiously  and  purposely  neglectful  of  her 
was  now  certain ;  but  was  he  "absolutely 
hostile?  If  not,  would  not  any  strong 
remonstrance — and  in  no  other  style  could 
she  have  brought  herself  to  write  — be 
likely  to  drive  him  to  hostility.  She  did 
not  even  kDow,  exactly,  where  he  was. 
The  address,  "Eagle  Hotel,  Wellborough," 
would  find  him,  doubtless,  but  by  no 
means  it  seemed  at  once.  She  had  learnt 
that  much  from  his  father. 

Mr.  Landon,  senior,  had  called  one  day, 
evidently  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tions between  his  daughter-in-law  and  her 
husband,  and  asked  her,  "  What  the  deuce 
had  become  of  Cecil  ?  "  He  had  written 
to  him  twice,  it  appeared,  upon  some 
pressing  matter  of  business  and  received 
no  reply.  Then  an  answer  had  come  from 
Wellborough,  stating  that  he  had  been 
detained  "  in  the  South ; "  but  without 
any  explanation  of  the  causes  of  his  de- 
tention. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  '  in  the  South,' 
confound  him?"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
petulantly  ;  "  he  talks  as  if  he  were  a  ship 
becalmed  in  the  tropics.  Where  has  he 
been,  and  what  is  he  doing  with  himself  ?  " 

"  I  know  nothing  about  him,"  was  Ella's 
quiet  reply. 

"  Nothing  about  him  ?  Nothing  about 
your  own  husband  ?  " 

Then  the  old  gentleman  gave  a  gasp 
which  ended  in  a  prolonged  whistle. 

"  I  will  run  down  to  Wellborough 
myself,"  said  he ;  "I  think  it  will  be 
better,  my  dear,  than  your  going."  He 
spoke  with  an  evident  effort  at  indifference, 
but  the  very  tenderness  of  his  tone  had  a 
cruel  significance. 

"I  think  it  would  be  much  better," 
returned  Ella,  coldly. 

The  old  gentleman  was  a  man  of  action, 
and  started  that  very  day.  "  I  wonder 
who  she  is  ?  "  was  what  he  kept  saying 
to  himself  throughout  the  journey,  un- 
conscious that  his  idea  was  a  plagiarism. 
The  next  evening  he  was  back  again,  and 
drove  from  the  station  straight  to  his 
daughter-in-law's.  His  face  was  gloomy 
and  stern  until  he  saw  her,  when  it 
brightened  up  a  little. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
matters  are  not  so  bad  as  I  almost  sus- 
pected they  might  have  been.  No  one  at 
least  has  robbed  you  of  your  husband's 
affections." 

"  It  is  no  matter,  since  they  are  gone," 
answered  she  bitterly. 


"  Do  not  let  us  say  that,  Ella.  They  are 
temporarily  alienated,  but  that,  I  sincerely 
trust,  is  all.  All  married  people  have 
their  quarrels,  and  there  are  generally 
faults  on  both  sides.  Of  course  your 
marrying  him  under  false  pretences — I 
mean  under  an  assumed  name — was  a  very 
serious  matter." 

"  That  has  been  forgiven,  Mr.  Landon. 
I  do  not  defend  it,  and  I  did  not  to  Cecil 
himself ;  and  he  forgave  me.  He  may 
make  use  of  it  now  as  an  excuse  for  his 
cruelty,  but  he  has  some  other  motive 
for  it." 

"  Well,  it  isn't  what  we  feared  it  was, 
at  all  events.  Cecil  has  his  quarters 
at  the  inn  at  Wellborough — I  made  in- 
quiries about  all  that — when  he  is  not 
down  at  the  branch  establishment  farther 
south.  It  is  my  impression  that  he  is  in 
the  sulks,  and  that  is  all.  We  had  some 
very  sharp  words  between  us  about  his 
behaviour  to  you,  and  I  spoke  my  mind,  I 
promise  you.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
not  parted  on  the  best  of  terms." 

"  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  that,  Mr. 
Landon." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  ;"  but  after  all  it  is 
you  who  are  most  to  be  pitied.  I  think 
Cecil  is  acting  very  ill,  and  I  told  him  so. 
If  he  is  really  still  troubled  about  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  marriage,  as  I  strove 
in  vain  to  convince  him,  it  is  his  duty  to 
have  the  ceremony  performed  again." 

"Never,"  cried  Ella,  with  glowing  face. 
"  That  would  be  an  admission  which  I 
would  never  stoop  to  make.  Cecil  is  right 
there,  however  wrong  he  may  be  elsewhere. 
The  marriage  is  perfectly  legal,  and  he 
knows  it." 

"  I  hope  so  ;  for,  as  I  told  him,  if  he 
doubted  it,  and  yet  was  averse  to  adopt 
the  remedy,  he  was  a  regular  Henry  the 
Eighth — a  fellow  that  seeks  an  excuse  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife,  just  because  he  is 
tired  of  her.  Not,"  added  the  old  gentle- 
man hastily,  "  that  Cecil  can  be  tired  of 
you ;  there  is  no  parallel  so  far,  though  I 
pushed  it  with  him  still  farther.  '  Why, 
one  would  really  think,  sir,'  said  I,  *  that 
there  was  some  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  case, 
for  whom  you  wished  to  exchange  Ella.' 
That  put  Cecil's  back  up  at  once — so  you 
may  be  sure  he  had  nothing  of  the  sort  in 
his  mind — and  we  fell  out  in  good  earnest. 
I  don't  care,  however,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, about  his  cutting  up  rough  with  me ; 
we  have  agreed  to  differ  upon  other  sub- 
jects before  this,  as  you  know ;  but  I  am 
ashamed  at  his  behaviour  towards  you, 
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Ella.  'Don't  you  imagine,'  said  I,  'that 
because  you  are  my  son,  I  shall  take  your 
part  against  your  own  lawful  wife,  when  I 
know  you  are  in  the  wrong.'  " 

"  You  are  a  just  man,  Mr.  Landon,  and 
I  thank  you,"  returned  Ella  with  dignity. 
."  Your  son,  unhappily,  is  not  just — at  least, 
in  this  matter — and  you  have  failed,  as  I 
expected  you  to  fail." 

"  Still  it's  only  a  matter  of  time,  my 
dear,"  said  the  old  gentleman  soothingly ; 
"  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  keep  away  very 
long  from  such  a  home  as  this,  and  such 
a  wife  as  you ;  it's  not  in  human  nature. 
He'll  be  coming  back  soon,  I'll  warrant 
you,  quite  penitent  and  tractable,  like  the 
prodigal  son  in  the  scriptures." 

"He  will  not  find  me  here  after  to- 
morrow, as  I  am  going  to  stay  at  Wool- 
wich," said  Ella  quietly. 

"  Indeed  !  Cecil  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  that." 

"  Probably  not,  as  I  have  not  told  him," 
answered  Ella  quietly.  "  No  communica- 
tion has  passed  between  us  since  he  left. 
I  am  going  to  stay  with  Gracie  and  her 
father." 

"  But  if  he  comes  home,"  suggested  the 
old  gentleman,  "  and  finds  you  gone,  won't 
that  be  a  little  awkward  ?  " 

"If  he  comes  home,  he  will  probably 
write  beforehand,  and  his  letter  will  be 
forwarded  to  me;  if  not,  the  'awkward- 
ness '  will  be  of  his  own  making." 

The  old  gentleman  said  no  more,  but 
looked  distressed  and  troubled.  If  he 
had  found  obstinacy  in  Cecil,  he  had  found 
an  equal  resolution  not  to  yield  in  Ella; 
and  it  augured  ill  for  the  result.  His 
tidings,  however,  had  not,  in  fact,  been 
wholly  unwelcome  to  the  neglected  wife. 
It  was  a  secret  relief  to  her  to  be  assured 
that  Cecil's  conduct,  however  caused,  was 
not  dictated  by  an  unworthy  attachment 
for  another  woman.  She  felt  more  charit- 
able and  less  hard  towards  him,  notwith- 
standing his  cruel  silence,  than  she  had 
done  for  weeks.  Perhaps  her  leaving 
home  conduced  to  this.  If  her  married 
life  had  been  but  short,  it  had  been,  upon 
the  whole,  and  until  the  last  few  months, 
a  happy  one.  The  roof  that  she  was  now 
about  to  quit — alas  !  without  him — was 
still  a  sacred  one  to  her.  She  had  not 
been  able  to  exile  from  her  heart  the  memo- 
ries of  vanished  joys,  and  this  had  been  the 
home  of  them.  There  was  many  a  tender 
tie  to  be  snapped  yet,  before  she  could  play 
that  independent  role  she  had  mapped  out 
for  herself,  with  ease,  or,  at  least,  without 


the  consciousness  that  she  was  acting  a 
part 

"We  are  wiser  than  we  know,"  says 
the  poet,  and  he  might  have  added  that 
we  are  more  gentle-hearted  also. 

It  was  Gracie's  wish  to  precede  her 
friend  by,  at  all  events,  a  few  days  to 
Woolwich  ;  Officers'  Quarters,  letter  Z,  had 
never  presented  a  very  attractive  appear- 
ance even  in  her  poor  mother's  time  ;  and 
now  that  they  had  been  so  long  without 
female  superintendence,  they  must  needs 
require  some  looking  to  before  they  could 
be  pronounced  ready  for  the  reception  of 
any  guest,  far  less  such  a  one  as  Ella,  who 
was  accustomed  to  have  everything  so 
nice  about  her.  Gracie  had  little  pride, 
and  less  pretence,  in  her  composition ;  but 
she  was  naturally  desirous  to  make  what 
domestic  preparation  she  could  for  her 
friend.  On  the  other  hand,  Ella  besought 
her  so  piteously  not  to  leave  her  even  for  a 
day  to  the  companionship  of  her  own 
thoughts,  that  she  felt  compelled  to  give 
way  to  her,  and  the  two  young  women  left 
town  together. 

The  commissary  himself  happened  to 
be  engaged  on  some  official  duties  at  the 
hour  of  their  arrival,  so  there  was  no  one  to 
welcome  them.  The  first  entrance  into 
what  had  been  her  mother's  home — though, 
alas !  an  unhappy  one — was  a  trial  for 
Gracie;  she  had  pictured  to  herself  the 
empty  chair  in  the  bow-window,  and  the 
little  table  on  which,  while  her  fingers 
could  still  obey  her  will,  the  invalid  was 
wont  to  work.  But  a  still  sharper  pain 
than  she  had  apprehended  seized  her  heart 
when  she  found  that  all  these  sad  relics 
had  disappeared .  ' '  Many  men ,  many  hearts , ' ' 
is  as  true  a  proverb  as  "  Many  men,  many 
minds."  It  is  impossible  to  decide  for 
others  on  a  question  of  the  affections : 
whether  it  is  better,  for  example,  when 
one  has  lost  some  dear  one,  that  all  that 
belonged  to  him  should  be  removed  and 
kept  out  of  sight,  or  whether  they  should 
be  left,  as  usual,  to  in  time  become  common 
things.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  the  easier 
method,  and  it  might  therefore  have  been 
concluded  that  the  commissary  would 
have  taken  it.  His  enemies  would  have 
said  that  he  could  have  borne  the  spectacle 
of  these  "  trivial  fond  records  "  with  con- 
siderable philosophy,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  take  much  trouble  to 
spare  his  daughter's  sensibilities.  But  in 
this  case  it  seemed  the  good  commissary 
was  wronged.  The  house  had  been  re- 
arranged throughout,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
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fessed,  for  the  better.  The  mother-of- 
pearl  glories  of  the  drawing-room  indeed 
remained;  the  "Abbey  by  Moonlight"  on 
the  sofa  back,  and  "  Windsor  Castle  by 
Night,"  on  the  conversation-chair,  still 
gleamed  with  livid  splendour ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  rooms  had  been  refurnished,  and 
not  without  some  taste. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Gracie,  this  is  quite 
palatial !  "  said  Ella,  with  a  touch  of  the 
old  sense  of  fun  that  had  won  Cecil's 
heart  almost  as  much  as  her  beauty. 
"  Your  father  has  actually  gone  in  for 
art ; "  and  indeed  there  was  a  picture  of  a 
ship  at  sea  over  the  dining-room  side- 
board, the  gorgeous  frame  of  which  exacted 
involuntary  homage  from  every  eye. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Gracie  gravely.  "  I 
have  no  doubt  papa  has  done  it  for  the 
best ;  but  it  seems  to  me — just  at  first — 
that  I  should  have  preferred  things  to  be 
as  they  were." 

Ella  felt  she  had  struck  a  sad  note,  and 
was  not  sorry  that  at  that  moment  her  Uncle 
Gerard  made  his  appearance.  It  relieved 
her  from  embarrassment  as  respected  her 
friend,  and,  besides,  she  wished  to  have  her 
meeting  with  the  colonel  independent  of 
the  commissary.  Gracie  guessed  that  she 
desired  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  almost 
immediately  left  the  room. 

"  Well,  Ella,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you  back  at  Woolwich,  my  dear,  though 
I  should  have  preferred  receiving  you 
under  the  old  roof  ;  but  I  have  parted 
with  the  cottage,  as  you  know,  and  gone 
back  to  barracks.  Diogenes  is  in  his  tub 
again." 

"  I  know  it,  my  dear  uncle.  I  hope  you 
are  all  the  happier  for  not  having  a  self- 
willed  niece  to  plague  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Ella,  I  can't  say  that,"  returned 
he  tenderly.  "  I  miss  you  sadly.  But 
what  does  it  matter ;  a  few  more  years,  and 
then — why,  damme,  I  shall  have  wings 
instead  of  epaulettes ;  I  shall  be  an 
angel !  " 

Ella  could  not  restrain  a  smile ;  she  had 
not  seen,  or  at  all  events  heard,  anybody 
so  funny  as  the  colonel  for  many  a  day. 
Yet  perhaps  the  smile  was  forced,  since 
he  went  on  :  "  You  look  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  but  not  so  bright  and  gay.  What  is 
it,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  uncle.  I  am  a  sober 
matron  now,  remember,  and  not  the 
thoughtless  girl  you  knew  me." 

"  And  more's  the  pity.  I  like  thought- 
less girls ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  only  the 
thoughtless  ones  that  like  me." 


The  colonel  sighed.  It  was  a  bad  sign 
with  him,  when  he  sighed,  and  did  not 
swear. 

"  When  a  man  has  reached  my  time  of 
life,"  he  continued,  "  the  gout  is  his  only 
companion ;  he  must  expect  the  blues, 
Ella.  But  you — you  are  still  a  child  in 
years,  and  your  face  should  show  no  care ; 
yet  care  is  there.  What's  wrong,  my 
girl?" 

"  There  is  nothing  absolutely  wrong, 
uncle,"  answered  she  with  a  sudden  flush  ; 
"nothing,  at  all  events,  that  can  be 
bettered  by  our  talking  about  it." 

"  Does  Landon  treat  you  ill,  Ella  ?  I 
never  liked  him — damn  the  fellow  !  " 

"  Uncle  Gerard,  for  shame  !  "  cried  she ; 
"  I  will  not  listen  to  such  words.  You 
forget  that  Cecil  is  my  husband  ?  " 

"  So  I  did  ;  I'll  hold  my  tongue.  I  was 
only  about  to  reiterate  an  opinion  of  mine, 
that  you  have  heard  me  express  before ; 
so  you  will  lose  nothing.  Only,  if  ever 
you  want  a  friend — if  any  man  should  do 
you  a  wrong,  Ella,  husband  or  not — so 
help  me  Heaven  I'll  put  a  bullet  through 
him  !  " 

"You  would  do  anything  you  could  to 
serve  me  in  your  way,  I  know,  uncle." 

"Yes,  anything  in  my  way,  Ella;  or, 
for  that  matter,  out  of  it,  if  you'll  only 
show  me  how.  Blood  is  thicker  than 
water ;  and  besides,"  added  he  hastily, 
struck  doubtless  by  the  remembrance  of 
how  very  thin  it  was  in  certain  cases,  "  I 
love  you  on  your  own  account,  niece." 

"  There  have  been  great  changes  here," 
said  Ella,  pointing  to  the  new  furniture 
and  the  gorgeous  marine  picture :  the 
colonel  had  found  the  ladies,  as  it  hap- 
pened, in  the  dining-room.  "The  com- 
missary seems  to  have  had  a  fit  of 
extravagance  which  surprises  me." 

"  He  knows  what  he's  about  generally," 
observed  the  colonel  with  significance, 
"  and  he  thinks  he  knows  always  ;  but  we 
shall  see." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  my  dear 
uncle." 

"Why,  it's  the  De  Horsingham  has 
done  it  all,  or  has  caused  him  to  do  it. 
You  have  heard  of  the  woman,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  The  De  Horsingham !  "  said  Ella, 
looking  both  surprised  and  alarmed. 

"  What !  don't  you  know  ?  Oh  !  it's 
all  right  so  far.  The  lady  is  a  pillow  of 
snow — I  mean  a  pillar.  But  do  you  mean 
to  say  he  has  never  mentioned  her  ?  Why, 
my  dear  girl,  she  has  metamorphosed  the 
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commissary.   He  has  become  quite  a  lady's 
man." 

"  She  is  the  governess  at  the  com- 
mandant's, is  she- not?"  observed  Ella, 
recalling,  for  the  first  time,  what  Mr. 
Whymper-Hobson  had  said  of  the  lady 
on  their  way  to  the  picnic.  So  many 
events — and  such  sad  ones — had  happened 
in  the  interim,  that  she  had  never  given 
her  another  thought. 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  said  to  have  some 
money  of  her  own  ;  to  teach  only  because 
she  likes  young  people ;  which  a  certain 
friend  of  ours,  not  given  to  credulity  in  a 
general  way,  has  chosen  to  believe.  She 
painted  that  picture  of  the  ship  in  a  storm 
herself,  and  he  thinks  it's  a  masterpiece. 
It's  so  far  like,  as  I  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  him,  that  it  makes  me  sick  to  look 
at  it ;  but  he  sticks  to  his  own  opinion." 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say,  uncle,  that 
this  man — the  commissary — is  already 
thinking  of  marrying  again  ?  " 

"I  should  say  he  thought  of  nothing 
else,"  answered  the  colonel  coolly.  "  She 
is  a  fine  woman,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ; 
and  if  she  really  has  got  money  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  be  anxious  not  to 
let  her  slip  through  his  fingers.  I  know 
what  you  would  say,  'the  funeral  baked 
meats,'  and  so  forth;  indeed,  I  ventured 
upon  that  quotation  myself,  but  he  replied 
that  Hamlet's  mother  only  showed  a  wise 
economy.  The  commissary's  independence 
of  public  opinion  is,  I  have  always  main- 
tained, a  fine  trait  in  his  character;  it 
rises  to  sublimity." 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  rise  to  sublimity 
— with  a  rope  round  hid  neck,"  said  Ella, 
with  indignation. 

"  My  friend,  and  your  host — and  be 
hanged  to  him,  eh  ? "  said  the  colonel, 
comically.  "That  is  the  female  view  of 
the  case,  no  doubt;  nine-tenths  of  the 
ladies  here  are  agreed  with  you.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  a  compliment  to  a 
wife,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  that  her  hus- 


band should  marry  again  after  her  death, 
the  sooner  he  does  it  the  greater  compli- 
ment he  confers.  The  poor  commissary  as 
a  widower  is  inconsolable;  as  a  husband 
he  hopes  to  be  once  more  a  happy  man. 
What  does  it  matter  to  anybody  but  him- 
self and  the  De  Horsingham  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  matter  a  great  deal  to 
Gracie.  It  would  be  simply  an  outrage 
upon  her  mother's  memory  if  her  father 
married  within  the  year." 

"  A  year  and  a  day,  my  dear  Ella.  If  we 
are  to  be  so  very  particular,  let's  have  the 
thing  correct.  Now  you  astonish  me — a 
clever  sensible  woman,  and  married  too — in 
taking  this  conventional  line.  It  is  nothing 
to  me,  you  know.  If  I  have  a  wish  in  the 
matter,  it  is  that  my  friend  should  not 
make  a  fool  of  himself,  because  the  De 
Horsingham  will,  I  know,  object  to  my 
smoking  in  this  room.  But  if  I  was  he  I 
should  please  myself." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  say  you  are  not  he, 
nor  anything  like  him.  But  surely,  Gracie 
knows  nothing  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say,  but  I  should  think  not. 
You  see  her  absence  from  home  has  been 
some  sort  of  excuse  to  the  poor  commissary 
for  going  into  society,  and  in  fact  for 
cultivating  relations  with  the  lady  in 
question.  And  as  you  induced  her  to  leave 
her  home,  you  have  yourself  a  share  of 
the  blame.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
think  you  should  at  least  not  interfere. 
Gracie  is  old  enough  to  fight  her  own 
battles,  should  fighting  be  necessary.  I 
really  think  a  certain  reticence  is  imposed 
upon  you,  at  all  events  until  you  see  the 
way  the  cat  jumps — I  mean  how  the  De 
Horsingham  behaves  herself." 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  say  nothing  to 
Gracie,  unless  she  speaks  to  me  upon  the 
matter." 

"A  very  right  conclusion,  and  arrived 
at  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  dear  Ella,  for 
I  see  the  gallant  commissary  coming  through 
the  square." 
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WHEN    THE    SHIP    COMES   HOME. 

CHAPTER   I.    RELEASE. 

A  Convict  !  That  is  what  I  was  in  the 
year  1851 — a  convict,  with  a  sentence  on 
my  head  of  twenty  years'  penal  servitude, 
fifteen  of  them  still  to  elapse,  for  forgery 
and  embezzlement,  the  crime  having  been 
committed  under  circumstances  (as  the 
judge  remarked)  of  the  most  revolting 
and  exaggerated  ingratitude — a  convict  in 
New  South  Wales.  r) 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  and  lif 
seems  to  me  still,  but  a  small  thing  for 
which  I  received  a  remission  of  the  un- 
finished term  of  years,  compared  with  the 
thing  for  which  I  was  found  guilty  and 
received  my  sentence.  There  was  a  rising, 
a  sudden  and  purposeless  rising,  among 
the  convicts,  and,  at  a  critical  moment, 
Heaven  in  its  mercy  put  into  my  head  to 
do  what  they  called  an  heroic  deed.  It 
saved  the  lives,  they  said,  of  the  governor 
and  one  or  two  prison- warders,  and  it  gave 
me  my  freedom.  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  it. 

My  freedom !  What  did  that  mean  to 
me  ?  Let  me  try,  bitter  as  is  the  recollection 
of  that  time,  to  recall  something  of  what  it 
meant,  something  of  what  my  prison-life 
had  been. 

I  was  in  prison  for  five  years  and  three 
months.  When  my  servitude  began,  I 
used  to  lie  sleepless  at  night;  sometimes 
stupidly  wondering  ;  sometimes  moaning 
in  agony  of  misery  ;  sometimes  praying  for 
swift  and  speedy  death ;  sometimes  asking 
bitterly  if  prayer  were  any  use,  if  there 


was  anyone  at  all  to  hear  and  pity  outside 
the  white  stone  wall;  sometimes  meditating 
on  some  possible  mode  of  suicide  to  end  it 
all — because,  you  see,  I  was  innocent. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  imprisonment, 
when  I  slept,  my  thoughts  would  fly  back 
to  the  happy  days  of  liberty.  I  saw  myself 
at  school ;  I  was  visiting  my  patron,  master, 
and  benefactor,  Mr.  Baldwin,  to  whom  my 
dead  father  had  been  a  faithful  and  trusted 
servant.  He  questioned  me,  according  to 
his  wont,  on  my  progress  in  the  classes ; 
he  patted  me  on  the  head  when  I  showed 
him  my  prizes  ;  and  when,  at  sixteen,  he 
took  me  away  from  the  school,  where  he 
had  paid  for  my  education,  it  was  to  give 
me  a  desk  in  his  counting-house,  with  the 
promise  of  advancement  should  I  deserve 
it.  As  the  years  went  on,  I  saw  myself 
pushed  up  with  as  much  rapidity  as  was 
fair  to  others.  Responsible  work  was  put 
into  my  hands.  At  twenty  I  enjoyed  such 
confidence  as  the  head  of  a  great  City 
house  could  bestow  on  a  young  clerk,  and 
I  was  allowed  such  a  salary  that  I  could 
live  comfortably,  and  have  my  little  sister 
Ruth — my  only  sister — to  live  with  me. 
When  my  dreams  reached  this  point  I 
generally  awoke  with  a  start  and  a  rush 
of  thoughts,  confused  at  first,  but  swiftly 
resolving  themselves  into  the  ghastly  truth. 
For  then  followed  the  dreadful  end — my 
good  old  master  in  the  witness-box,  telling, 
with  sobs  of  a  broken  "voice,  how  he  had 
loved  and  trusted  me ;  the  immediate  and 
unanimous  finding  of  the  verdict  ;  the 
voice  of  the  judge — cold,  stern,  never  to 
be  forgotten — stating  that,  in  the  face  of 
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the  facts  before  him,  he  must  make  a 
signal  example  of  as  black  a  case  as  had 
ever  been  revealed  in  a  court  of  justice. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  would  be  twenty 
years  of  penal  servitude.  And  after  that  my 
little  Ruth — oh  !  my  pretty,  innocent,  help- 
less little  sister  of  ten — weeping  before 
me,  when  she  came  to  take  her  leave  of  me, 
and  I  not  able  to  do  anything — not  the 
least  single  thing — not  able  to  say  any 
word,  not  the  least  single  word  of  comfort — 
too  miserable  even  to  assert  my  innocence ! 
I  cannot  bear  even  now  to  think  about  it. 
For  I  was  innocent. 

.  After  a  few  months  of  prison-life  I  left 
off  dreaming  of  the  past.  Then  the  present 
was  with  me,  night  and  day — a  present 
without  joy,  hope,  or  uncertainty;  a  present 
without  pain,  shame,  or  suffering,  save  for 
the  leaden  weight  of  degradation  which 
never  leaves  a  prisoner.  Yet  no  open  sense 
of  disgrace,  because  there  were  none  to  look 
in  my  face  and  shame  me  with  a  glance. 
Tou  do  not  feel  disgrace  before  a  warder 
or  an  official,  and  yet  the  shame  is  that 
part  of  the  punishment  which  the  judge 
always  forgets ;  it  comes  after  the  sentence 
is  worked  out.  There  was  no  suffering, 
because  the  day's  work  brought  the  night's 
fatigue,  and  there  was  no  one  at  fall  of  even- 
ing in  my  solitary  cell  to  keep  me  awake  with 
reproaches  ;  but  always  that  heavy  load 
upon  the  brain,  and  the  present,  mono- 
tonous and  dreadful  as  it  was,  with  me 
night  and  day.  I  ceased  in  a  very  few 
months  to  think,  to  feel,  to  look  forward. 
I  became  a  machine ;  even  the  thought  of 
my  innocence  died  out  of  me  by  degrees. 
I  supposed  that,  somehow,  I  must  have 
done  it — perhaps  in  madness,  perhaps  in  a 
dream;  or  rather  I  accepted  the  present, 
and  forgot  the  past.  I  even  forgot  poor 
little  Ruth,  and  ceased  to  wonder  what 
had  become  of  her ;  I  forgot  what  I  had 
been.  I  was  a  convict ;  there  was  nothing 
before  me  but  prison  all  my  life. 

The  seasons  rolled  on;  the  bright  sun 
overhead  beat  down  upon  the  bare  prison 
yards ;  the  moonlight  streamed  through  the 
bars  of  my  window.  Summer  followed 
winter,  and  was  followed  by  winter  again. 
Outside  the  prison,  the  world  went  on 
in  its  quiet  colonial  way.  No  doubt, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  my  cell,  women 
were  wooed,  children  were  born ;  there 
were  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings  in  fami- 
lies, with  mirth  of  boys  and  girls,  and 
smiles  of  mothers.  Inside,  I  for  one 
thought  no  more  of  such  things  as  love 
and  happiness ;  I  thought  of  nothing.   But 


for  one  happy  change  in  my  work,  I  think 
I  should  have  drifted  downwards  slowly 
into  that  dismal  slough  of  stupid  madness, 
once  plunged  in  which  the  patient  can  no 
longer  think  of  anything,  not  even  his 
own  sorrowful  life,  or  do  anything,  save 
sit  and  watch  vacuously  the  hands  of  the 
prison -clock  creep  round,  the  shadows 
shift  across  the  stone  floor,  and  the  white- 
wash grow  dull  as  the  night  creeps 
through  the  bars.  That  change  came 
when  I  had  been  at  Sydney  a  twelve- 
month. They  put  me,  because  I  was  well- 
educated  and  intelligent,  into  the  apothe- 
cary's room.  There  were  a  few  medical 
books  of  reference,  which  I  was  allowed  in 
the  intervals  of  work  to  read.  And  so  by 
degrees,  a  new  interest  was  awakened  in 
my  brain,  and  in  a  draggled,  broken- 
winged  fashion,  I  began  to  live  again. 
What  I  read  in  the  day  I  thought  over 
at  night,  until  I  knew  all  that  the  books 
had  to  teach  me.  The  doctor  brought 
more  books,  and  I  read  them,  and  he 
taught  me  things  not  to  be  learned  in 
books.  Thus  I  became  in  some  sort  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon.  Once,  whjn  I 
showed  the  doctor  what  I  knew,  he 
startled  me  into  long  -  forgotten  nope. 
"  When  your  time  is  out,"  said  he,  "  you 
might  become  an  apothecary,  they  always 
want  them  in  the  coolie  ships." 

Time  out !  I  felt  a  sudden  giddiness,  as 
the  blood  rushed  to  my  head.  Time  out ! 
Ah !  When  ?  For  there  were  fifteen 
years  yet  to  serve;  and  even  with  a 
ticket-of-leave  there  were  nine  years  be- 
fore me.  Twenty  years  of  age  when  I  was 
sentenced;  twenty-five  when  the  doctor 
spoke  those  kindly  words  of  forecast;  I 
might  be  forty  before  my  release  could  be 
counted  on,  for  they  are  hard  on  forgers. 
What  sort  of  life  was  there  beyond  that 
fortieth  year,  for  a  man  who  has  to  begin 
over  again,  and  carry  such  a  burden  of 
disgrace  as  mine. 

Enough  about  the  convict-time.  I  re- 
ceived in  due  course  a  full  remission  of 
the  remaining  period.  When  I  came 
away,  the  governor  offered  to  shake  hands 
with  me,  because  he  said  I  was  a  brave 
man.  I  asked  him  to  shake  hands  with 
me  because  I  was  an  innocent  man,  and 
he  shook  his  head;  then  I  thanked  him,  but 
refused  to  take  the  proffered  hand.  For 
the  sense  of  my  innocence  came  back  to 
me,  strong  and  clear,  on  the  morning  of  my 
release.  Then  the  chaplain  rebuked  me, 
and  rightly.  Why  should  the  governor — 
why    should    anyone — believe    me    inno- 
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cent  ?  Only  the  doctor  stood  my  friend. 
"  I  have  read  yonr  case,"  he  said,  "  and 
it's  the  clearest  case  I  ever  did  read; 
either  you  are  the  forger  or  the  devil ;  and 
since  you  have  worked  for  me,  Warneford, 
I  believe  upon  my  honour  that  it  was  the 
devil.  But  no  one  else  will  ever  believe 
that.  Good-bye,  my  lad,  and  God  prosper 
you."  So  that  I  had  my  little  mite  of 
comfort.  In  all  this  great  world  there  was 
one  man  who  thought  my  assertions  true. 
Stay — there  was  another  man;  one  who 
not  only  believed,  but  knew  me  inno- 
cent. The  man  who  did  it.  But  who  was 
he  ?  For  I  had  no  enemy  in  the  world, 
and  there  was  no  one  whom  I  could  even 
reasonably  suspect. 

I  left  the  prison  with  an  angry  heart 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  most  grateful, 
for  I  realised  more  bitterly  when  I  breathed 
the  free  air  again,  that,  for  the  rest  of  my 
miserable  life,  I  was  to  be  a  marked  man. 
Go  where  I  would,  fly  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  there  was  no  spot  so 
retired,  no  place  so  remote,  but  that  some 
echo  of  the  past  might  visit  it,  breathing 
my  name  and  my  story ;  there  would  be 
no  moment  when  I  should  feel  safe  from 
the  fear  that  some  finger  might  reach  forth 
from  the  crowd,  and  point  me  out  as  Warne- 
ford the  Forger — Warneford  the  Convict. 
Why,  the  governor  said  that  the  papers 
were  ringing  with  my  "  heroic  deed."  So 
much  the  worse  for  me,  because  it  would 
make  concealment  more  difficult.  Grate- 
ful ?  Why  should  I  be  grateful,  I  asked, 
for  being  delivered  from  an  unjust  bond- 
age, with  the  stigma  of  dishonour  branded 
on  my  brow,  plain  for  all  men  to  read  ? 
Time  enough  to  think  of  gratitude,  when 
I  could  plead  before  the  world  a  proved 
and  manifest  innocence. 

The  city  of  Sydney  in  those  days  was  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  place,  not  on  the  way 
to  get  rich,  and  with  little  to  talk  about. 
They  wanted  to  make  much  of  me  and 
my  exploit;  offers  of  employment  came  in  ; 
people  reasoned  with  me  that,  if  I  stayed 
there.  I  should  certainly  get  on ;  they 
pointed  out  other  men  who  had  worked 
their  term,  and  stayed  in  the  settlement, 
and  were  now  flourishing  and  respected 
citizens.  But  I  could  not  stay;  there 
was  no  rest  possible  for  me  till  I  was 
back  in  London.  I  wanted  to  see  the  old 
place  again.  I  thought  if  I  could  have  a 
quiet  three  months  on  board  a  ship,  I 
could  put  things  together  in  my  mind 
better  than  I  could  do  in  the  prison,  and 
perhaps  get  a  clue.     Because,  you  see,  I 


never  had  been  able,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, to  put  things  clearly  to  myself. 
Before  the  trial,  I  had  but  one  thing  to 
say — I  did  not  do  it ;  of  that  alone  I  was 
certain.  When  my  case  came  on,  I  stood 
like  one  in  a  dream,  while  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  piled  itself  up,  and  even 
my  counsel  could  find  nothing  to  say  for 
me.  After  the  sentence,  I  was  as  a  man 
who  is  stunned. 

And  then  another  thought  came  over 
me  as  I  stood  outside  the  prison-wall,  a 
thought  which  should  have  softened  any 
heart — the  thought  of  little  Ruth.  She  was 
ten  years  old  when  I  left  her — fifteen  now. 
What  was  become  of  her  ?  It  had  been 
my  earnest  wish  that  I  might  bring  her 
up  to  be  a  gentlewoman  like  her  mother 
before  her — a  sweet  Christian  maid  as  her 
dead  mother  was  before  her — and  strong  in 
goodness,  as  her  dead  father  had  been. 
Now — what  had  become  of  her  ?  And 
whose  fault — whose  fault  ?  It  was  mock- 
ing grace  of  sunshine  and  sweetness  of 
spring,  it  was  bitterness  of  beauty  in 
flowers  and  tender  grasses  wet  with  dew, 
that  I  saw  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years.  The  free  air  that  I  felt  around  me 
could  bring  no  salve  or  comfort  to  a 
ruined  life ;  it  could  not  drive  away  the 
thought  of  another  whose  wreck  was  due 
to  my  own. 

So  the  freedom  which  was  restored  to 
me  threatened  to  become  a  curse,  and, 
with  angry  heart,  I  shook  off  the  Sydney 
dust  from  my  feet,  and  started  for  Mel- 
bourne. I  would  go  there ;  I  had  a  little 
money,  which  I  had  earned  by  my  apothe- 
cary work.  I  would  take  the  cheapest 
passage  home  under  another  name ;  it 
might  be  that  no  one  would  know  that  a 
convict  was  on  board,  and  so  I  could  sit 
quietly  during  a  long  three-months'  voyage 
and  think.  Just  then  I  could  not  think 
clearly,  because  I  was  mad  and  blind  with 
reawakened  rage ;  and,  in  my  bitterness,  I 
cursed  the  day  that  gave  me  birth.  A 
convict  released  before  his  time  !  Why,  if 
people  looked  at  me,  I  knew  in  my  heart 
that  they  were  saying,  "  That  is  George 
Warneford,  the  famous  forger,  let  off  for 
courage  in  the  mutiny.  But  anyone  can 
see  that  he  is  a  convict ;  that  is  apparent 
from  his  face."  "  And  whose  fault  ?  " 
I  cried  in  my  blind  anguish ;  "  whose 
fault  ?  " 

As  I  strode  along  the  faintly- worn  tracks 
and  silent  paths  of  that  lonely  country, 
there  grew  up  in  me  a  purpose  and  a 
hope.      The  purpose  was  to  hide  myself 
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when  I  arrived  in  England — to  get,  if 
possible,  some  sort  of  occupation  which 
would  leave  my  evenings  free  for  thought, 
and  to  devote  all  that  thought  to  the 
steady  following  up  of  every  clue  that 
might  present  itself.  My  hope  was  to 
stand  one  day  before  the  world — my  pri- 
soner in  one  hand,  my  proofs  in  the  other 
— and  demand  revenge. 

.  And  all  tbat  follows  is  the  history  of 
how  this  purpose  got  itself  carried  out,  in 
what  manner  my  hope  was  achieved,  and 
what  sort  of  revenge  I  perpetrated  at  last. 

CHAPTER  II.      "  MURDER   ON   BOARD  !  " 

I  worked  my  way  to  Melbourne  on  foot, 
hoarding  my  money,  as  if  in  some  vague 
way  it  was  going  to  assist  me  in  my  pur- 
pose. Heaven  help  me  with  my  purpose  ! 
In  the  morning  I  was  resolute  and  con- 
fident. I  would  get  back  to  London  ;  on 
the  voyage  I  would  set  down  all  that  I 
could  remember,  to  the  smallest  detail — 
every  little  fact  of  that  happy,  bygone  time 
before  this  evil  thing  fell  upon  me.  No 
doubt  I  should  find  a  clue  at  last ;  some- 
how I  would  follow  it  up,  step  by  step,  till 
my  proofs  accumulated  to  irresistible  evi- 
dence. I  pictured  myself,  under  the 
glamour  of  that  bright  sunshine  of  Aus- 
tralia, standing  before  the  prosperous  devil 
who  had  done  the  deed — he  was  always 
prosperous  and  happy  in  my  dreams — and 
dragging  him  before  justice.  I  was  myself 
standing  before  the  old  man — my  bene- 
factor— denouncing  his  readiness  to  be- 
lieve, his  unrelenting  persecution  when  he 
did  believe ;  always  hurrying  onwards  a 
full  and  complete  revenge,  till  not  one  of 
those  who  had  had  a  hand  in  my  unmerited 
ruin,  should  remain  without  his  share  of  a 
cup  of  bitterness. 

In  the  night  I  saw  things  in  their  grim 
reality ;  I  saw  how  weak  I  was ;  I  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  my  task ;  and  I  fore- 
saw how  I  was  to  creep  back  to  my  native 
country,  pardoned,  it  is  true,  for  good 
conduct,  but  branded  till  death  with  the 
gallows  -  tree  mark  of  forger  and  thief. 
And  at  such  a  time  I  was  willing  to  go 
back  to  my  prison,  and  serve  out  the  rest 
of  my  life  in  the  apothecary's-room. 

Lurid  hope  that  seemed  golden,  or  dark 
despair,  it  mattered  nothing,  because,  in 
hope  or  despair,  my  miserable  life  was 
before  me— r-life  stretches  long  before  the 
eyes  at  twenty-five — and  it  had  to  be  got 
through  somehow. 

Always,  in  those  days,  the  thought  of 
myself  and  my  wrongs  !     The  wrong  was 


so  great,  the  ruin  so  overwhelming,  that 
there  was  no  room  left  in  my  mind  for 
any  other  feeling.  For  instance,  I  arrived 
in  tbe  colony  of  Victoria  in  the  days  when 
the  whisper  of  gold  was  running  like  wild- 
fire through  its  scattered  hamlets,  and  along 
its  giant  sheep-runs  ;  but  when  other  men's 
nerves  thrilled  at  the  chance  of  boundless 
wealth  waiting  to  be  picked  up,  I  listened 
coldly.  Again,  to  this  day  I  have  no 
sense  or  recollection  of  what  the  country 
was  like  through  which  I  toiled  alone, 
from  station  to  station,  in  my  resolution 
to  get  to  the  place  where  my  face 
at  least,  if  not  my  name,  should  be  un- 
known. I  know  I  walked  through  wild 
and  savage  districts,  where  there  were 
dangers  of  thirst,  dangers  of  reptiles,  and 
dangers  of  treacherous  natives.  I  believe 
that  I  sometimes  slept  out  for  days  to- 
gether. I  know  that  I  was  always  alone, 
except  that  sometimes  a  friendly  shepherd 
in  an  up-country  station  gave  me  tea  and 
damper.  What  it  was  like,  that  great  con- 
tinent through  which  I  journeyed  on  foot, 
I  cannot  say,  because  I  walked  along  with 
open  eyes  which  saw  not,  ears  which  never 
heard,  and  senses  which  never  felt  anything. 
Only,  as  I  said  before,  the  light  and  sun- 
shine witched  me  into  confidence,  which 
the  darkness  tore  away.  And  the  agony 
was  like  the  agony  of  Prometheus  when 
the  eagle  tore  away  his  liver. 

I  think  in  those  days  I  must  have  been 
mad,  for,  if  I  had  not  been  mad,  I  must 
have  known  that  there  was  still  one  heart, 
somewhere  in  England,  beating  with  love 
for  me,  one  voice  going  up  in  prayer  for 
me  day  and  night.  But,  if  I  thought  of 
Ruth  at  all,  it  was  to  remember  how  my 
ruin  was  hers,  and  it  made  me  more 
fiercely  mad. 

It  was  not  difficult  at  Melbourne  to  get 
a  ship  bound  for  London.  The  harbour  was 
full  of  ships,  whose  crews  had  deserted  and 
gone  off  to  the  gold-fields.  Now  and  then  the 
captains  had  deserted  their  ships  as  well. 
They  all  seemed  bound  for  London,  be- 
cause the  port  of  Melbourne  was  then  a 
very  little  place,  and  its  trade  was  small ; 
the  trouble  was  that  there  were  no  crews 
to  carry  back  the  ships.  I  had  to  cast 
about  and  wait.  I  was  the  only  man,  I 
believe,  in  all  that  colony  who  neither 
looked  to  find  gold  for  himself  in  the 
diggings,  nor  tried  to  make  money  out  of 
those  who  were  starting  for  the  diggings. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  restless  waiting — 
each  day  that  kept  me  from  a  visionary 
revenge  was  a  day  lost — I  discovered  that 
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a  vessel  would  probably  sail  immediately. 
I  got  this  information,  in  an  indirect  way, 
from  a  man  whose  business  it  was  to 
plunder  the  diggers  at  starting.  He  was 
a  great  scoundrel,  I  remember,  and  I  used 
to  compare  him  piling  up  money  hand  over 
hand  by  dishonest  tricks  and  cheatings,with 
myself,  the  released  felon  of  a  blameless  life. 
He  asked  me  no  questions,  either  where  I 
was  from  or  whither  I  was  going.  He  took 
the  money  for  my  board,  and  he  bade  me 
hold  myself  in  readiness  for  a  start ;  and 
one  day  I  got  the  word  and  went  on 
board  the  clipper  sailing  vessel,  Lucy  Der- 
rick, bound  from  Melbourne  to  London. 
I  was  a  steerage  passenger,  the  only  one, 
because  no  other  poor  man  in  his  senses 
would  leave  Melbourne  at  such  a  time. 
There  was  only  one  saloon  passenger,  and 
she  was  a  young  lady ;  of  course  no  one 
but  a  lady  would  leave  Melbourne  when 
the  very  air  was  dry  with  thirst  for  gold. 
She  was  under  the  charge,  I  learned,  of  the 
captain,  and  was  sent  home  in  order  that 
her  father,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  might 
go  up  to  Ballarat  and  make  his  fortune  in 
the  gold-fields. 

The  captain  was  a  gray-headed  man  of 
sixty-five  or  so,  a  man  with  a  face  scarred 
and  scored  in  a  thousand  lines.  It  was  a 
hard  and  stern  face.  This  was  well,  be- 
cause he  had  hard,  stern  work  before  him. 
The  chief  officer,  a  young  fellow  of  five- 
and-twenty,  on  the  contrary,  showed  in 
his  face,  which  was  mild  and  soft- eyed, 
that  he  was  not  the  man  to  command  a 
crew  of  roughs  and  rowdies. 

I  say  nothing  against  him,  and  in  the 
end  he  fought  it  out  to  the  death.  There 
were  a  second  and  third  mate  too — one 
was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  not  yet  out  of  his 
articles,  the  other  was  a  rough,  trusty 
fellow,  every  inch  a  sailor.  As  for  the 
saloon  passenger  —  she  was  to  be  my 
queen  and  mistress.  Helen  Elwood  was 
her  name.  Her  father  brought  her  on 
board  half  an  hour  after  I  embarked, 
and  took  a  hasty  leave  of  her.  I  noticed 
neither  him  nor  her,  because,  in  truth,  I 
was  still  dazed  by  the  long  dream,  in  which 
I  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Sydney  to 
Melbourne — my  dream  of  a  purpose.  I 
sat  in  the  bows,  with  my  bundle  beside 
me,  hardly  noted  when  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  presently  the  ship  spread  her 
white  sails,  and  we  slipped  away  out  to 
sea. 

Then  I  began  to  look  about  me.  The  first 
thing  I  noticed  was  that  the  men  were 
drunk;   and  I  learned  afterwards  that  if 


they  had  not  been  drunk  they  would  not 
have  been  got  on  board  at  all.  Then  I  saw 
the  captain  and  officers  drive  them  to  work 
with  blows.  The  men  were  like  brute  beasts, 
but  I  never  saw  brute  beasts  so  knocked  down 
and  belaboured  ;  they  were  drank,  but  they 
understood  enough  to  turn  round  when 
the  officer  was  past,  and  swear  savagely. 
On  the  quarter-deck,  clinging  to  the  taff- 
rail,  and  gazing  at'the  receding  shores,  was 
the  young  lady,  all  alone.  At  the  wheel 
stood  a  man  with  his  legs  wide  apart,  his 
eyes  screwed  up,  and  his  head  on  one 
side ;  he  was  an  oldish  man.  I  put  him 
down  as  the  quartermaster  or  boatswain, 
and  I  was  right.  Every  now  and  then  he 
jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
young  lady,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  en- 
couraging her,  but  of  course  I  could  not 
hear  what  he  said,  if,  indeed,  he  did  say 
anything. 

All  that  first  day  the  captain  and  the 
officers  drove  and  ordered  the  men  about, 
as  if  they  had  been  so  many  negro  slaves. 
When  night  fell  things  were  a  little  ship- 
shape, and  the  men  seemed  gradually 
coming  round.  When  I  turned  in  the  watch 
was  set,  and  though  neither  the  captain 
nor  the  chief  officer  left  the  deck,  it  was 
manifest  that  some  sort  of  order  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  captain  meant  to  have 
things  his  way. 

His  own  way  it  was  for  a  month  or 
more. 

I  suppose  there  was  never  got  together, 
since  ships  first  began  to  sail  the  ocean,  a 
crew  so  utterly  blackguard  as  the  crew  of 
the  Lucy  Derrick.  As  a  steerage  pas- 
senger my  place  was  forward,  and  I  sat  all 
day  close  to  the  forecastle,  listening  per- 
force to  the  oaths  with  which  they  inter- 
larded their  language,  and  the  stories 
they  told.  Now,  as  an  ex-convict  re- 
turning from  Sydney,  there  ought  to  have 
been  nothing  in  the  whole  scale  of  human 
wickedness  unfamiliar  to  me.  Truth  to 
say  there  was  very  little.  He  who  has 
been  in  a  convict-ship,  and  has  made  the 
dismal  voyage  across  the  ocean  with  Her 
Majesty's  felons,  has  had  every  opportunity 
of  learning  what  a  hell  might  be  made  of 
this  fair  earth,  if  men  had  their  own 
wicked  way.  Somehow  it  might  have 
been  that  my  abject  misery  at  the  time 
blinded  my  eyes,  and  stopped  my  ears.  The 
voyage,  with  its  sufferings  by  night,  its 
despair  by  day,  and  the  horror  of  my 
companionship,  was  all  forgotten ;  so  that, 
as  I  lay  upon  the  deck,  the  imprecations 
and  foul  language  of  the  crew  of  the  Lucy 
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Derrick,  a3  they  got  together- on  the  fore- 
castle, awakened  me  from  that  stupor  of 
thought  into  which  I  was  fallen,  as  some 
unexpected  noise  at  night  falls  upon  the 
ears  of  an  uneasy  dreamer,  and  awakens 
him  to  reality.  No  one  in  the  ship  said 
anything  to  mo,  or  took  any  notice  of 
me.  "  It  is  because  I  am  a  convict,"  I 
whispered  to  myself.  Itfwas  not.  It  was 
only  because  no  one  took  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  who  and  what  the  only  steerage 
passenger  was.  I  took  my  meals  with 
the  second  and  third  mates,  and  we  ex- 
changed little  conversation.  I  suppose 
they  thought  I  was  sulky.  Between  meals 
I  went  on  deck,  and  stayed  there ;  and  for 
want  of  anything  to  do  looked  about  me, 
and  watched  the  men. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  leaving  land  I 
became  aware  of  several  significant  things. 
The  first  was  that  the  officers  never  went 
forward  alone,  and  that  they  were  always 
armed;  then  that  they  were  gloomy, 
and  seemed  to  be  watching  the  men.  I 
noticed  too — being,  so  to  speak,  among  the 
sailors — that  they  whispered  together  a 
good  deal.  Among  them  was  a  young 
fellow  of  five-and-twenty  or  so,  who 
seemed  the  leader  in  the  whisperings.  He 
never  passed  another  sailor  without  saying 
something  in  a  low  voice ;  and  when  he 
passed  me,  he  had  a  way,  which  exasperated 
me,  of  grinning  and  nodding.  He  was  a 
smooth-faced  man,  with  what  seemed  at 
first  to  be  an  upward  twist  of  the  right 
lip.  This,  which  was  the  scar  of  a 
knife- wound,  caught  probably  in  some 
midnight  broil,  gave  him  a  sinister  appear- 
ance. His  eyes  were  close  together,  and 
bright ;  his  forehead  was  high,  but  reced- 
ing ;  and  he  looked,  in  spite  of  his  sea- 
going dress,  less  like  a  sailor  than  any  man 
I  ever  saw  afloat.  Yet  he  was  handy  aloft, 
or  on  deck ;  and  I  have  seen  him  on  a  windy 
day  astride  on  the  end  of  a  yard,  marline- 
spike  in  hand,  doing  his  work  as  fearlessly 
and  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  What- 
ever the  men  whispered  together,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  this  fellow  was  the  leader; 
and  I  read,  out  of  my  convict  experience, 
in  his  face,  that  he  was  as  reckless  a 
ruffian  as  ever  shook  an  unchained  leg 
outside  a  gaol.  Other  things  I  noticed. 
The  boatswain,  who  at  first  seemed  to 
spend  his  whole  time  at  the  wheel,  some- 
times gave  up  his  post  to  the  fourth  officer, 
and  came  forward.  Then  there  were  no 
whisperings ;  but  the  men  kept  aloof  from 
him,  all  but  Boston  Tom,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  smooth-cheeked  villain.  Boston 


Tom  always  spoke  to  him,  and  spoke  him 
fair,  addressing  him  as  "Mister  Croil." 
Ben  Croil,  as  I  afterwards  learned  to  call 
him,  was  a  man  of  five-and-fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age ;  short  of  stature,  thin  and 
wiry ;  his  hair  cropped  close,  and  quite 
gray;  his  face  covered  all  over  with  crows'- 
feet ;  his  eyes,  which  he  had  a  trick  of 
shutting  up  one  after  the  other  while  he 
looked  at  you,  of  a  curiously  pale  and 
delicate  blue.  As  a  young  man,  Ben  Croil 
must  have  been  singularly  handsome,  as 
indeed  he  was  proud  of  telling.  In  his 
age  he  had  a  face  which  you  trusted ;  and 
as  for  his  mind — but  we  lhall  come  to  old 
Ben's  inner-self  presently.  For  his  sake 
I  love  and  respect  the  race  of  boatswains, 
quartermasters,  and  non-commissioned 
officers  generally  of  Her  Majesty's  navy, 
and  of  all  the  ships,  steamers,  and  ocean- 
craft  afloat.  For  if  Merchant  Jack  is  rude 
and  rough,  drunken  and  disreputable,  his 
immediate  superior  is,  as  a  rule,  steady  as 
a  lion,  temperate  as  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  as  true  as  the  queen  of  my  heart. 

There  was  a  ship's  boy  on  board — there 
always  is.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
bodies  of  ships'  boys  are  inhabited  by  the 
souls  of  those  who  were  once  cruel  ships' 
captains ;  other  people  think  that  they  are 
possessed  by  the  souls  of  ships'  pro visioners, 
ships'  outfitters,  pursers,  navy  agents,  and 
crimps.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the  true 
theory.  Both  sides  agree  that  the  lot  of 
all  ships'  boys  is  miserable,  that  none  of 
them  ever  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  and 
that  their  sufferings,  while  in  the  flesh  for 
the  second  time,  are  regulated  by  the  evil 
they  wrought  in  their  former  lives.  Our 
boy  was  a  curly-headed  youngster  of 
twelve ;  not  a  nice  boy  to  look  at,  because 
he  never  washed,  and  was  ignorant  of  a 
comb.  I  soon  found  out  that  he  not  only 
knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  forecastle, 
but  that  he  went  aft,  and  told  the  boat- 
swain everything  he  knew ;  so  one  day  I 
got  that  boy  alone,  while  he  was  coiling 
some  rope,  and  I  said  to  him:  "Dan, 
tell  Mr.  Croil  that  he  may  depend  upon 
me.  I  know  what  you  pretend,  to  be  so 
busy  at  the  wheel  for ;  I  guess  what  you 
tell  him ;  and  I  have  seen  you  listening 
among  the  men.  You  tell  Mr.  Cioil 
that  he  may  depend  upon  me  if  he  wants 
me."  The  boy  fell  to  trembling  all  over, 
and  he  looked  round  carefully  to  see  if 
any  of  the  men  were  within  hearing.  As 
there  was  no  one,  he  told  me  in  a  quick, 
hurried  way,  that  if  he  was  found  out  he 
would  be  murdered ;  that  there  was  a  plot 
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among  the  men,  headed  hy  Boston  Tom ; 
and  that  he  told  everything — that  is,  as 
much  as  he  could  learn — to  the  boatswain. 
Also  that  the  men  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  captain  and  the  officers  were  all 
armed  to  the  teeth;  but  that  they  were 
waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and  would 
make  or  find  one  before  long,  for  they 
were  all  mad  to  be  back  at  the  gold-fields. 

Now  this  information,  which  corrobo- 
rated my  suspicions,  served  to  rouse  me 
altogether  from  my  brooding,  and  I  began 
to  think  what  a  selfish,  heartless  creature 
I  must  be  to  sit  in  the  corner,  and  mope 
over  my  own  misfortunes,  when  there  was 
this  danger  hanging  over  ship  and  cargo. 
And  being,  as  one  may  say,  wide-awake 
again,  of  course  I  remembered  the  young 
lady  we  had  on  board ;  and  my  heart  grew 
mad  to  think  of  her  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Boston  Tom  and  his  gang  of  ruffians. 
So  I  was  glad  to  think  I  had  sent  that  mes- 
sage, and  resolved  to  do  my  own  duty. 
However,  there  was  nothing  to  do  just 
then  but  to  wait  until  I  should  have  a 
message  from  the  boatswain;  so  I  sat  in 
my  usual  place  and  waited. 

The  boy  took  my  message,  but  no  answer 
came  that  day  at  all.  In  the  night  a 
strange  thing  happened.  It  was  fair- 
weather  sailing,  with  the  trade- wind  blow- 
ing nearly  aft,  so  that  all  sails  were  set, 
and  the  ship  slipped  through  the  water 
without  so  much  as  rolling.  I  was  sound 
asleep  in  my  bunk,  when  I  heard  voices,  as 
it  seemed,  in  my  ear.  They  were  brought 
to  me,  I  am  sure,  by  a  special  act  of  Provi- 
dence, for  I  never  could  understand,  other- 
wise, how  I  managed  to  hear  them.  First, 
there  fell  a  faint  buzzing  on  my  ear,  which 
I,  being  drowsy  and  heavy  to  sleep,  did  not 
much  listen  to ;  then  I  heard  words  plain, 
and  I  listened ;  the  conversation  came  to 
me  in  bits,  but  I  made  out  enough.  It 
was  evident  that  the  crew  intended  to 
mutiny — to  choose  the  very  next  night,  as 
I  gathered  (but  I  was  wrong)  for  their 
purpose ;  and  to  carry  the  ship  back  to 
Australia,  when  they  would  scuttle  her, 
and  land  as  near  the  gold-fields  as  pos- 
sible. Once  there  they  would  separate; 
and  so,  every  man  for  himself.  And  then  I 
heard  my  own  name  mentioned,  but  I 
could  not  hear  what  was  to  be  done  with 
me.  After  that  the  voices  were  silent,  and 
I  lay  awake  thinking  what  to  do  next.  Now 
this  sort  of  talk  was  not  likely  to  make  me 
sleep,  therefore  I  got  up,  dressed  quickly,  and 
was  ready,  as  well  as  broad  awake,  when, 
half  an  hour  later,  just  after  one  in  the  morn- 


ing, I  heard  steps  and  a  whispering  of  men 
outside  the  door  of  my  cabin,  which  was 
unlocked.  "  I'll  do  it  at  once,"  I  heard  a 
voice  say,  which  I  thought  I  knew  for  that 
of  Boston  Tom.  "I  will  do  it  at  once;  and 
if  anybody  asks  after  him,  say  he  must 
have  fallen  overboard.  Where's  the 
spike  ?  "  One  of  the  two  went  away ;  I 
heard  his  bare  feet  on  the  boards.  I 
stepped  lightly  out  of  the  bunk,  and  put 
my  hand  upon  my  knife — such  a  knife  as 
diggers  and  up-country  men  used  to  carry 
— a  knife  that  would  do  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  at  all  events  I  would  sell  my  life  as 
dearly  as  I  could.  The  door  opened,  and 
I  slipped  to  the  side  of  the  cabin,  which, 
as  in  most  old-fashioned  sailing-ships,  was 
of  a  good  size,  though,  of  course,  not  a 
state  cabin.  I  could  feel  the  breath  of 
the  murderer,  as  he  pushed  his  head  in, 
and  called  me.  It  was  afterwards  that  I 
remembered  how  strange  a  thing  it  was 
that  he  should  know  my  real  name, 
because  I  had  shipped  under  another. 
"  You,  Warneford,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  get  up  and  come  on  deck.  Wake 
up,  do  you  hear  ?  Come  out,  forging 
convict,  and  see  the  captain.  Sulkin',  are 
you  ?  Then  this  will  wake  you  up."  I  heard 
a  blow — two  blows — on  the  pillows  of  the 
bunk,  and  stepping  swiftly  behind  him, 
I  found  myself  on  the  forward  companion 
in  total  darkness.  I  knew  where  I  was, 
however,  and  the  way.  As  quick  as  thought 
I  ran  up  the  ladder  and  over  the  deck, 
breathing  more  freely.  Here  I  was  safe, 
because  it  was  not  the  watch  of  the  men 
below,  and  at  least  there  were  three  hours 
left  for  consideration. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  my  ap- 
pearance on  deck  at  night.  The  air  was 
hot  and  oppressive  below  ;  on  deck  it  was 
cool.  I  had  often  stretched  myself  on  such 
nights  on  the  tarpaulins,  and  slept  as 
soundly  upon  them  as  in  my  cabin;  no 
one  among  the  conspirators  would  think 
it  strange  to  find  me  thus.  Presently  I 
pulled  myself  together  a  bit,  and  made  up 
my  mind,  things  being  as  they  were,  to  jro 
straight  to  the  officer  of  the  watch.  He 
was  walking  up  and  down,  a  boatswain's 
whistle  hanging  round  his  neck.  When 
he  saw  me,  he  held  it  in  readiness. 

"Murder  on  board,  sir,"  I  reported  as 
calmly  as  I  could. 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  replied.  "Very  like;  go 
aft  and  see  the  bo's'n." 

It  was  a  strange  reply,  but  I  under- 
stood, later  on,  that  it  had  been  already 
resolved  to   accept   my   services,  and  to 
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trust  me  with  firearms.  So  when  I  went 
aft,  the  boatswain  pulled  out  a  revolver,  a 
knife,  and  some  ammunition,  which  he  had 
ready  for  me. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  do  your  duty  by  the 
ship,  young  fellow;  we  shall  want  you 
to-morrow  night  belike,  or  maybe  sooner. 
But  go  below  and  turn  in." 

This  I  would  not  do.  I  waited  for  the 
officer,  and  begged  him  to  listen  to  me 
again,  while  I  told  him  my  story. 

"I  take  it,  sir,"  said  the  boatswain, 
"  that  they  may  try  it  on  to-night.  It 
isn't  a  bad  dodge,  you  see,  to  get  the  day 
altered  a  bit  in  case  of  treachery ;  and  if 
you'll  allow  me,  sir,  I'll  tell  off  the 
passenger  for  the  young  lady." 

"  Six  pistols  against  twenty-five  men," 
said  the  officer.  "  I  think  we  can  fight  it 
out  without  waking  the  young  lady." 

But  the  boatswain  urged  that  he  had  got 
everything  ready  for  her  ;  that  she  would 
be  frightened  down  below,  and  might  come 
up  on  deck  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and 
get  harmed;  so  that  it  was  finally  resolved 
to  awaken  her,  and  bring  her  up  on  deck. 

"Now,  mister,"  said  the  boatswain  to  me, 
"  you  look  like  a  man  who's  got  his  eyes 
open,  and  his  head  set  on  right  end  up ; 
you  listen  to  me.  When  the  young  lady 
comes  on  deck,  I  shall  put  her  in  this 
boat."  There  was  a  gig  hanging  to  the 
stern  davits ;  these  were  turned  round  in 
readiness  for  the  boat  to  be  lowered.  "  If 
things  go  wrong,  as  they  will  sometimes 
go  wrong  in  this  world's  gear,  lower  away  " 
(he  showed  me  the  rope)  "  and  sling  your- 
self in  after  her;  then,  if  no  one  else 
comes,  cut  her  adrift,  because  we  shall  be 
dead.  When  I  whistle,  or  the  chief  officer 
whistles,  don't  wait,  not  even  for  a  parting 
shot,  but  lower  yourself  away  with  her, 
and  take  your  chance." 

The  prospect  of  a  fight  steadied  my 
nerves,  and,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  rope,  on  which  all  might  depend, 
and  looking  to  my  revolver,  which  was 
fully  loaded  and  capped,  I  began  to  feel 
excited. 

All  this  took  time,  the  fourth  officer  was 
giving  orders  to  the  men  on  watch,  which 
prevented  them  noticing  me  talk  at  the 
wheel ;  and  it  struck  six  bells,  which  was 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  saw 
the  young  lady  dressed,  and  on  the  deck. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked;  "tell  me 
what  is  wrong,  Mr.  Croil." 

"Be  brave,  young  lady,"  he  said; 
"nothing  is  wrong,  I  hope,  but  plenty 
may  be.     Here's  the  captain." 


I  noticed  the  captain's  stern  face  as 
he  came  slowly  aft,  and  I  thought  that, 
if  the  attack  was  made  that  night,  some 
lives  might  be  sent  to  a  sudden  reckoning. 
He  was  as  steady  as  a  rock. 

"Miss  Elwood,"  he  said,  "we  expect  a 
little  mutiny,  and  we  are  quite  ready  for 
it ;  but  we  have  asked  you  on  deck  to  keep 
you  as  safe  as  possible.  They  have  got  no 
firearms,  but  we  may  have  an  ugly  tussle. 
Let  me  help  you  into  the  boat — so.  There 
are  rugs  and  wraps,  and  you  must  make 
yourself  as  cosy  as  possible.  To-morrow 
morning,  if  we  get  safely  through  the 
night,  we  will  have  them  in  irons ;  but  if 
they  try  it  on  to-night,  we  must  figbt 
them." 

The  young  lady  obeyed  with  a  shudder, 
but  said  no  word.  Then  the  captain 
looked  round.  The  chief  officer,  with,  the 
third  officer,  was  forward ;  with  himself 
was  the  second  mate,  and  behind  him  was 
the  boatswain,  steering  the  ship. 

"  How's  her  head,  bo's'n  ?  " 

"Nor'-west  by  west,  sir." 

"  And  the  trade  straight  as  a  line  ;  the 
ship  may  navigate  herself  for  half  an  hour. 
What's  that,  for'ard  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing. 

"Mutineers,"  said  the  boatswain,  quietly. 

"  Steady  all,"  said  the  captain.  "  You, 
sir  " — he  turned  to  me — "  remember  your 
post." 

In  the  dim  twilight  of  the  starlit  night, 
for  the  moon  was  down,  I  saw  creeping  up 
the  companion  for'ard,  one,  two,  three, 
half-a-dozen  black  forms.  With  the  others 
I  watched  and  waited,  my  pulse  beating 
quicker,  but  my  nerves,  I  think,  steady. 
Then  there  was  a  shout  and  a  rush.  We 
heard  the  crack,  crack  of  the  pistols  of  the 
two  officers  forward,  and  we  saw  them 
retreating  before  the  twenty  desperadoes, 
who,  armed  with  knives  stuck  on  sticks, 
marline-spikes,  and  hatchets,  pressed  on- 
wards, with  a  roar,  like  so  many  escaped 
devils.  The  boatswain  pushed  me  back  as 
I  made  a  movement  with  the  captain. 

"To  your  place,  sir,"  he  said,  "and 
remember  the  whistle;"  but  I  fired  my 
pistol  once— for  in  the  darkness  I  saw  a 
figure  creeping  under  the  shade  of  the  taff- 
rail  towards  the  helm.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  the  leader,  Boston  Tom;  but  I  could 
not  see.  I  fired  and  he  dropped ;  a  moment 
after  I  heard  the  whistle  of  the  boatswain. 
In  an  instant  I  let  go  the  rope,  and  the 
boat  dropped  swiftly  into  the  water. 

In  all  my  life  I  shall  never  forget  that 
scene  on  the  deck  which  I  caught  as  I 
sprang  over  the  side,  and  lowered  myself, 
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hand  over  hand,  into  the  boat.  The 
pistol-shots  were  silent  now,  and  it  seemed 
as  if,  with  a  mighty  stamping  and  mad 
shouting,  there  were  a  dozen  figures  fight- 
ing one,  while  the  battle  raged  over  the 
agonised  forms  of  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Like  a  photograph  the  image  was  painted 
on  my  brain,  and  has  remained  there  ever 
since.  Sometimes  still,  after  all  these 
years,  I  awaken  at  night  to  hear  the  cries 
and  oaths  of  the  sailors,  the  crack  of  the 
captain's  pistols,  and  to  reproach  myself 
for  not  having  done  more  to  save  the  ship. 
But  I  did  my  duty. 

The  young  lady  was  crouched,  trembling, 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  I  reassured  her 
with  a  word — there  was  no  time  for  more, 
for  almost  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  boat 
another  form  came  hand  over  hand  down 
the  rope,  and  I  sprang  up,  pistol  in  hand, 
to  meet  him.  But  it  was  the  boatswain  ;  he 
had  a  knife,  as  he  descended,  between  his 
teeth,  and  he  held  the  rope  for  a  moment 
in  his  hand.  Half-a-dozen  faces  appeared 
in  the  blackness  peering  over  the  taffrail 
at  him.  The  night  air  was  heavy  with 
oaths,  shrieks,  and  groans.  "  Villains, 
murderers,  cut- throats  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  you 
shall  be  hanged,  every  mother's  son.  I 
know  your  names — I've  got  your  record 
in  my  pocket."  He  severed  the  rope  with 
a  dexterous  sweep  of  his  knife ;  instantly 
the  great  ship  seemed  half  a  mile  ahead  of 
us,  as  she  slipped  through  the  water  before 
the  strong  trade-wind.  The  boatswain 
shook  his  fist  at  her,  as  if  the  men  on 
board  could  see  and  hear. 

"  There  goes  the  Lucy  Derrick,"  he  said, 
"  as  sweet  a  clipper  as  ever  sailed  the  seas, 
lost  through  a  crew  of  mutineering,  cut- 
throat villains.  They  shall  hang,  every 
one — that's  settled — they  shall  all  hang,  if 
I  hunt  them  round  the  world." 

"  Where  are  the  officers  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Brained,  all  of  them — knocked  on  the 
head,  and  murdered.  There,  my  pretty — 
there,  don't  cry — don't  take  on.  If  the 
captain's  gone,  he  died  in  defence  of  his 
ship — gone  to  heaven  the  captain  is,  with 
his  three  officers.  In  heaven,  this  minute. 
They've  no  call  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid. 
Done  their  duty  like  men.  No  call ;  else 
what  good  expecting  of  a  man  to  do  his 
duty  ?  And  as  for  us,  we've  got  a  tight 
little  craft,  in  the  track  of  the  clipper  ships, 
or  near  it,  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
water,  and  plenty  of  room  on  this  broad 
ocean,  in  case  bad  weather  comes  on.  Now, 
mister — what's  your  name,  sir?" 

"  My  name  is  Warneford." 


"Good,  sir.  You'll  allow  me  to  command 
this  craft,  if  you  please,  through  my  being 
bred  to  the  trade — not  a  gentleman,  like 
you." 

"Yes;  but  perhaps  I  am  not  a  gentle- 
man," I  replied. 

"  Then  you  are  a  brave  man  ! "  cried  the 
girl.  "  I  watched  you  from  the  boat.  I  saw 
you  shoot  that  man  creeping  along  on  the 
deck  like  a  snake.  And  I  owe  my  life  to 
you,  and  to  Mr.  Croil.  But,  oh  !  it  seems 
a  poor  and  selfish  thing  to  thank  God 
for  our  lives,  with '  all  those  good  men 
murdered." 

"Look!"  cried  Ben — I  shall  call  him 
Ben  for  the  future — "they're  'bout  ship, 
the  lubbers  !  Who'll  teach  them  to  navi- 
gate the  vessel?  Well,  they  can't  sail 
over  us,  that's  one  comfort." 

It  was  too  dark  for  me  to  see  more  than 
the  shape  of  the  ship  herself,  standing  out 
a  black  mass,  with  black  masts  and  black 
sails,  against  the  sky ;  but  Ben's  practised 
eye  discovered  that  they  were  endeavouring 
to  alter  her  course,  for  some  reason  of  their 
own. 

We  were  tossing  like  a  cockleshell  on 
the  water,  which  was  smooth,  save  for  a 
long,  deep  swell.  We  were  all  three  very 
silent ;  and  presently  I  heard  a  noise. 

"  They  are  cruising  in  search  of  us," 
said  Ben  ;  "  see,  they've  reefed  all.  Well, 
it  is  too  dark  for  them  to  see  us  before 
daybreak,  and  if  they  cruise  about  till  then 
— Mr.  Warneford,  you  have  your  pistol !  " 

There  was  but  one  chamber  discharged 
in  mine ;  Ben  looked  to  his  own.  "  We 
shall  be  able  to  speak  a  boat,"  he  said 
after  awhile,  "  at  far-off  quarters  or  close  ; 
and  speak  her  we  will  to  a  pretty  tune ;  but, 
on  such  a  night  as  this,  they  might  as  well 
look  for  King  Pharaoh's  chariot  as  for 
the  captain's  gig.  Heart  up,  my  pretty ! 
We'll  stand  by  you ;  and  in  the  morning 
we'll  be  off  on  another  tack.     Heart  up  !" 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened — un- 
lucky, as  it  seemed  then.  I  have  learned 
since — for  my  dear  girl  has  taught  me — 
to  look  on  it  as  a  special  grace  of  Provi- 
dence. Suddenly — having  been  before  in  a 
black  darkness — we  became  as  it  were  the 
centre  of  a  great  light ;  all  round  the  boat 
there  burst  from  the  darkened  bosom  of 
the  water  lurid  flashes  of  fire.  The  short, 
crisp  waves,  as  they  rose  to  a  head,  broke 
not  in  white  sea  foam  but  in  liquid  fire ; 
the  swell  of  the  ocean  was  like  an  up- 
heaval of  dull  red  lava ;  the  sea  was  crossed 
and  seamed  with  long  lines  of:  fire-like 
lightning,  but  that  they  remained  or  seemed 
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to  remain  constant.  As  the  boat  rocked 
on  the  heaving  deep  the  flames,  red  and 
bine,  shot  from  her  sides  ;  the  skies,  which 
were  now  overcast,  reflected  the  light ; 
the  wind  had  dropped,  and  nearer  and 
nearer  still  we  could  hear  the  dropping  of 
the  oars  from  the  boat  in  search  of  us.  It 
was  the  phosphorescent  light  of  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

"  Seems  as  if  the  Lord  meant  to  have 
another  life  or  two  out  of  them  murdering 
mutineers,"  said  Ben.  "  Kind  of  beautiful, 
too,  ain't  it,  miss  ?  Lord,  I've  seen  it  off 
Peru,  when  there  was  no  pirates  and 
mutineers  in  chase,  as  bright  as  this  !  That 
was  on  board  the  Conqueror,  hundred-and- 
twenty-gun  man-o'-war;  and  the  chaplain 
preached  next  day  on  the  Lord's  handi- 
work. Here  they  come,  Mr.  Warneford. 
Steady,  and  aim  at  the  bow-oar  ;  I  take 
the  stroke;  fire  when  I  give  the  word, 
and  get  the  sculls  ready  in  case  of  a 
miss." 

They  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
astern  of  us,  pulling  up  hand  over  hand ; 
because  we  never  attempted  —  being  in 
such  bright  light — to  escape  by  rowing. 

I  sat  in  the  bows,  pistol  in  hand,  Ben 
was  in  the  stern,  and  the  young  lady 
amidships. 

They  hailed  us  to  stop  rowing.  "We 
were  not  pulling  at  all,  so  that  no  answer 
was  necessary. 

"  A  hundred  yards,  as  I  judge.  Sculls 
out,  and  pistol  ready  to  hand,  Mr.  Warne- 
ford. Don't  let  them  run  us  down.  Now 
give  her  headway ;  so,  when  I  say  '  Port,' 
pull  with  your  left  as  hard  as  you  know, 
ship  the  sculls,  and  let  the  bow-oar  have 
it.  Sit  down,  my  pretty,  shut  both  eyes, 
and  say  your  prayers  for  me  and  Mr. 
Warneford,  'cos  both  on  us  needs  them 
badly  this  very  moment." 

"Boat  ahoy!"  It  was  the  voice  of 
Boston  Tom.  "You,  Warneford!  You, 
George  Warneford,  convict  and  forger; 
'vast  rowing,  and  give  us  up  the  bo's'n 
and  the  girl,  then  you  shall  go  free ;  if 
you  don't,  we  will  murder  you  as  well  as 
him." 

We  made  no  answ.er. 

The  boat  came  near, 
four  oars,  and — as  I 
Tom  was  in  the  stern. 

"  Run  them  down !  "  cried  one  of  the 
crew,  with  an  oath.  All  the  time  I  was 
pulling  quietly,  so  as  to  keep  a  steady  way 
upon  her. 

"  Port !  "  said  Ben,  suddenly. 

I  obeyed  orders,  and   pulled   my  left. 


It  was  rowed  by 
supposed — Boston 


Instantly  the  gig  swung  round,  and  the 
heavy  ship's  boat  shot  past  oar  stern  ;  and, 
as  she  passed,  Ben's  pistol  fired  once,  and 
a  yell  of  anguish  told  that  the  shot  had 
taken  effect. 

As  for  myself,  I  could  not  recover  in 
time ;  but  one  of  the  four  oars  was 
disabled. 

"  Surrender !  "  shouted  Boston  Tom. 
"  Easy,  bow ;  pull,  two ;  we'll  run  them 
down.  Surrender,  you  convict  Warneford  ! 
If  you  won't  take  those  terms,  I'll  give 
you  better.  Come  on  board  with  me,  and 
I'll  show  you  who  really  done  it,  and  put 
you  ashore  safe  and  sound.  I'll  give  you 
your  revenge;  I'll  establish  your  innocence ; 
I'll- " 

This  time,  as  they  were  turning,  I  let 
fly  without  orders,  aiming  at  the  bow-oar ; 
and  I  hit  him  somewhere,  because  there 
was  another  yell. 

They  were  within  three-oars'  length, 
but  lying  broadside  on. 

"Pull  back  to  your  ship,"  said  Ben, 
"  pirates  and  murderers,  lest  we  take  more 
lives  !  We've  shot  enough  here  for  all 
your  crew.  Leave  us,  and  wait  for  the 
time  when  I  hang  you  all !" 

In  their  haste,  they  had  forgotten  to 
bring  the  officers'  pistols  with  them. 
Perhaps  they  could  not  find  the  powder 
and  shot.  Anyhow,  there  was  not  a 
sign  or  sound  from  the  other  boat,  but 
the  groaning  and  cries  of  the  wounded 
men ;  and,  after  a  pause,  we  saw  the 
two  who  were  left  row  back  in  silence 
towards  the  ship.  That  fight  was  over, 
at  any  rate.  They  passed  away  from  the 
circle  of  phosphorescent  light  in  which 
we  lay,  and  so  into  outer  darkness. 

Then  we  were  silent  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  or  more.  The  phosphorescence  died 
away,  and  the  stars  came  out  again.  Pre- 
sently in  the  east  appeared  the  first  faint 
streak  of  dawn,  and  Ben  Croil  broke  the 
silence. 

"  What  was  them  words  as  Boston  Tom 
addressed  to  you,  Mr.  Warneford  ?  " 

"  He    called    me    convict   and    thief ; 

and  he  said No  !  "     Here  a  sudden 

rush  of  thought  filled  my  brain  as  I  com- 
prehended, for  the  first  time,  all  the  force 
of  what  he  did  say,  and  I  could  speak  no 
more. 

"Convict!  Thief!"  Ben  cried.  "And 
you  as  steady  as  the  best  man  of  us  all  ! 
Done  your  duty  like  a  man  !  Well — after 
that theer " 

Miss  Elwood  raised  her  head,  and  looked 
round  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn.     She  saw 
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my  shameful  head  howed  between  my 
hands.     Convict  and  thief  ! 

I  felt  her  gentle  hand  in  mine  as  she 
murmured,  "  The  night  is  far  spent  and 
the  day  is  at  hand  ;  let  us  thank  God  for 
our  lives,  and  for  His  great  gifts  to  man  of 
courage  and  fidelity.  Let  us  pray  to  Him 
never  to  let  us  forget  this  night,  to  forgive 
us  all  our  trespasses,  and  to  help  us  to 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 

So,  in  the  lone  waters  of  the  Southern 
Indian  Ocean,  when  the  sun  climbed  up  the 
rosy  waves,  the  light  fell  upon  a  group 
of  three  in  a  little  boat,  kneeling  together, 
and  glorifying  God  through  the  mouth 
of  that  innocent  girl;  and  of  the  three 
there  was  one  at  least  whose  heart  was 
humbled  and  softened. 

"  Amen  !  "  cried  Ben  Croil,  clearing  his 
throat.  "  And  now  we  will  look  about  us." 

CHAPTER  III.      ST.   PETER'S   ISLAND. 

We  looked  about  us.  The  day  was 
upon  us,  and  the  sun,  just  risen,  was 
already  hot  in  our  faces.  The  sea  was  calm, 
with  a  light  breeze  blowing  from  the  trade 
quarter.   The  ship  had  disappeared. 

"  No  sail  in  sight,  nor  any  shore,"  said 
Ben  Croil,  looking  at  a  pocket  compass. 
"  Heart  up,  pretty."  That  was  what  he 
always  said.  "There's  water  on  board, 
also  provisions,  though  not  what  we  might 
wish  for  the  likes  of  you.  I  thought  it 
might  come  to  this,  and  I  victualled  her. 
There's  land  on  the  weather  bow,  if  the 
Lord  let  us  reach  it.  Land — an  island. 
St.  Peter's  Island,  where  we'll  be  picked 
up  when  we  get  there.  Mr.  Warneford, 
sir,  help  me  hoist  the  sail."  We  carried  a 
mast,  and  one  small  sail.  Ben  managed 
the  ropes,  while  I  steered  under  his  orders. 
But  first  we  rigged  up,  by  means  of  the 
spare  oar,  some  rough  kind  of  covering  to 
protect  our  passenger;  and  then  we  sailed 
on  in  silence,  wrapped  in  our  thoughts, 
while  the  boat  danced  upon  the  waves, 
leaving  its  little  track  of  white  foam  be- 
hind it.  A  peaceful,  quiet,  and  happy  day. 
Helen  tells  me  that  she  was  not  afraid 
all  that  time,  nor  was  I.  We  were  in  a 
little  open  boat  on  the  open  sea ;  we  were 
dependent  for  our  safety  on  the  continuance 
of  calm  weather ;  we  were  dependent  for 
landing  anywhere  on  old  Ben's  knowledge 
of  the  seas,  and  recollection  of  the  chart. 
He  knew  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
the  boat,  making  allowance  in  dead  reckon- 
ing for  the  time  when  we  left  the  ship,  and 
he  knew  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
nearest  land.     I  drew  a  rough  chart  from 


his  information  on  the  back  of  a  letter 
which  Helen  had  in  her  pocket.  It  had 
two  places  marked  on  it — the  position  of 
the  ship  Lucy  Derrick  at  noon,  September 
15th,  1851,  and  the  island  of  St.  Peter. 

It  was  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  reckon- 
ing, but  I  managed  to  place  the  position 
of  the  ship  as  near  as  possible  where  we 
left  her,  and  Ben  began  to  study  the  chart. 
"  Now,  whether  to  put  her  head  nor'- 
west  by  nor',  or  give  her  an  extra  point  in  a 
northerly  direction,  beats  me  quite.  And 
there's  currents  which,  in  these  little,  fair- 
weather  crafts,  we  ain't  able  to  guard 
against,  and  the  wind,  which  beats  her  on 
and  off  like.  But  St.  Peter's  lies  over  there. 
Heart  up,  pretty.  We'll  fetch  land  to- 
morrow, with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord." 

It  was  Ben  who  served  out  the  rations 
and  the  water,  of  which  we  had  a  keg, 
besides  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  two  or  three 
bottles  of  wine,  which  had  found  their 
way  among  Ben's  stores. 

The  sun  went  over  our  heads,  and  began 
to  roll  down  into  the  west,  but  there  was 
no  life  upon  the  waters  except  ourselves ; 
no  birds,  no  great  or  little  fish,  nothing  to 
break  the  solitude.  At  a  little  after  seven 
the  sun  went  quite  down,  and  in  half  an 
hour  we  were  in  darkness.  The  breeze 
freshened,  but  Ben  kept  up  the  sail,  till  I 
told  him  that  I  was  dropping  to  sleep  from 
sheer  weariness.  Then  he  took  in  the 
canvas,  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  stern. 
Like  a  thoughtless  and  ungrateful  wretch 
as  I  was,  I  threw  myself  into  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  should  have  been  asleep 
in  five  minutes,  but  for  our  passenger, 
who  called  the  crew  to  prayers. 

She  was  our  chaplain,  as  well  as  our 
guardian  angel ;  her  sweet  voice  went  up 
to  heaven  for  us  all  as  she  sang  the  even- 
ing hymn.  Then  came  over  me — the  first 
time  for  five  years — that  old  feeling  which 
is  always  new,  that  whether  I  lived  or 
whether  I  died,  all  would  somehow  be 
well ;  and  with  the  feeling  upon  me  I  laid 
my  tired  head  upon  the  boards,  and  was 
asleep  in  a  moment. 

It  was  far  advanced  in  the  night  when 
I  awoke  to  relieve  Ben.  He  had  stripped 
himself  of  his  coat,  and  laid  it  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  sleeping  girl,  and  was 
sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  As  I  stepped 
lightly  over  her  form  to  take  the  strings 
from  his  hand,  he  whispered  me  : 

"  Mate,  was  that  true — them  words  as 
Boston  Tom  spoke  in  the  boat  ?  " 
"  I  have  been  a  convict,"  I  replied. 
"  How  did  he  know  that  ?  " 
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"  I  cannot  tell  you ;  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
could." 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  saying  he  would 
tell  you  who  really  done  it  ?  Done 
what'?  " 

"  Done  the  forgery  for  which  I  was 
condemned.  I  am  innocent,  Ben  Croii. 
Before  God,  I  am  innocent." 

He  was  silent  awhile. 

"  I  can't  see  my  way  plain.  One  thing's 
got  to  be  said.  We  may  toss  about  in  these 
seas  till  our  water's  gone ;  we  may  get  cast 
away ;  we  may  be  wrecked.  I  ain't  so  old 
but  I  can  make  a  fight  for  life  yet ;  and  I 
ain't  so  young  but  what  I  may  look  to  be 
called  first.  You  may  be  innocent  of  that 
there  forgery,  or  you  may  be  guilty.  No 
concern  of  mine.  Innocent  or  guilty 
don't  matter  now ;  and  whichever  way  it 
were,  Mr.  Warneford,  the  guilt  of  puttin' 
another  man's  name  to  a  bit  of  paper  is 
like  the  guilt  of  a  baby  crying  at  the 
wrong  time,  compared  to  the  guilt  of  ill- 
treating  the  sweet  young  lady." 

"  I  pray  God,"  I  returned,  "  that  He  will 
deal  with  me  in  His  wrath  if  I  shall  deal 
with  her  unworthily — that  He  will  punish 
me  afresh  for  the  deed  I  never  committed, 
if  I  prove  myself  unworthy  of  this  charge." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Ben  ;  "and,  now  we 
understand  each  other,  I  think  I'll  turn  in. 
Keep  her  head  so.     Steady." 

I  let  him  sleep  till  the  day  was  high. 
When  the  first  cold  breeze  of  the  morning 
touched  our  lady's  face,  she  opened  her 
eyes,  and  presently  sat  up  beside  me,  and 
we  talked. 

That  is  to  say,  she  talked.  She  told  me 
about  herself,  how  her  mother  was  dead 
in  England,  and  her  father  had  taken  her 
out  to  Australia  five  or  six  years  ago.  He 
was  a  barrister  by  profession,  but  he  had 
no  practice,  and  a  very  little  money.  So  he 
went  to  Melbourne,  bought  a  little  piece 
of  land  with  a  log-house  on  it,  and  tried 
to  practise  there ;  only  no  clients  came  to 
him,  or  very  few,  and  it  was  an  uphill 
battle  he  had  to  fight.  Then  came  the 
gold  fever,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
he  would  be  off  to  the  diggings  to  make 
his  fortune,  while  his  child  was  sent  off 
home  out  of  the  way. 

All  this  history  took  a  length  of  time  to 
tell,  and  before  it  was  done  old  Ben  woke 
up  with  a  start.  He  looked  round  the 
sea,  as  if  to  make  quite  sure  that  we  had 
not  gone  to  the  bottom  in  his  sleep ;  and 
then  nodding  cheerfully  to  his  charge  and 
to  me,  began  to  scan  the  horizon  to  the 
north  and  north-west. 


"  Land !  "  he  cried,  pointing  to  what 
seemed  a  little  bank  of  cloud,  as  big  as  a 
man's  hand,  rising  out  of  the  circle  of 
which  we  were  the  centre.  "  Land  ahead 
of  us.  Land  thirty  miles  off.  Heart  up, 
my  pretty,  and  a  double  ration  for  break- 
fast. Now,  Mr.  Warneford,  the  breeze  is 
light,  but  we'll  up  sail  and  make  what 
running  we  can.  Maybe  by  noon  we  must 
get  the  sculls  out." 

Our  captivity  in  the  boat  had  been  too 
short  for  us  to  feel  any  of  the  sufferings  or 
disappointed  hopes,  which  make  the  story 
of  a  shipwreck  so  often  tragic.  We  had 
suffered  nothing  beyond  exposure  on  a 
summer  sea  for  four -and -twenty  hours. 
But  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  deliverance 
paled  my  cheek,  and  brought  the  tears  to 
Miss  Elwood's  eyes. 

"  Let  us  have  morning  prayers,"  she 
said ;  "  and  thank  God  for  this  deliver- 
ance." 

Ben  Croil  nodded.  At  the  same  time  he 
cut  an  inch  or  so  of  tobacco  for  a  fresh 
filling,  and  winked  at  me  as  much  as  to 
say  that  we  were  not  out  of  the  wood  yet. 

We  were  not,  indeed. 

The  land,  as  we  drew  nearer,  seemed  a 
long  and  low  islet,  without  any  hills,  and 
covered  with  some  sort  of  low -lying 
vegetation.  It  was  less  than  thirty  miles 
from  us,  because  while  it  was  seven  in  the 
morning  when  it  became  visible,  by  ten  we 
were  within  a  mile,  beating  about  for  the 
best  place  of  landing. 

"  The  island  of  St.  Peter  ?  "  said  Miss 
Elwood.  "I  never  heard  of  that  island; 
tell  me  about  it,  Mr.  Croil." 

"No  one  never  heard  about  it,"  said 
Ben,  "  except  them  as  made  the  charts, 
because  no  one  never  goes  there.  But 
they  pass  by,  do  the  ships,  and  they  will 
pick  us  up.  It  may  be  to-morrow ;  it  may 
be  in  a  year's  time ;  it  may  be  in  ten  years' 
time.  The  whalers  have  been  known  to 
touch  there,  so  there  must  be  water;  and 
where  there's  water  there's  birds,  and 
where  there's  water  there's  fish ;  and  so 
what  I  says  again  is,  Heart  up,  my  pretty. 
Luff,  Mr.  Warneford." 

There  was  a  little  creek,  up  which  Ben 
steered  the  boat;  it  opened  into  a  round 
bay  or  harbour,  capable  of  holding  half 
the  ships  in  the  world.  On  either  side  was 
the  land,  not  in  cliffs  or  hills,  but  in  a  low 
table-land.  In  one  place  a  little  cascade, 
ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  fell  into  the  blue 
water,  with  a  rainbow  hanging  over  it, 
and  in  another  we  saw  the  remains  of  a 
rude  log-house,  built  out  of  boat-planks. 
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To  this  spot  we  steered,  and  landed  on  a 
point  of  gray  sand,  up  which  we  two  men 
pulled  the  boat  high  and  dry  above  the 
tide.  There  we  disembarked  our  young 
lady.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  visit 
the  log-house.  The  door  had  fallen  from 
its  rude  hinges,  which  had  been  of  leather; 
there  had  been  a  rough  kind  of  window- 
shutter,  which  now  lay  on  the  ground ;  and 
the  roof,  which  could  never  have  been 
weather-tight,  was  built  up  with  planks, 
of  which  half-a-dozen  had  been  blown  off. 

We  looked  inside. 

On  the  floor  lay  a  skeleton.  Dressed 
in  rough  sailor's  clothes,  the  hands  in 
gloves,  the  feet  in  great  boots — a  skeleton. 
He  lay  with  his  head  upon  his  arm,  as  if 
he  had  given  up  the  ghost  painlessly. 
Beside  him  were  a  chair,  a  rude  sort  of 
table,  and  a  bed.  Shelves  had  been  rigged 
up  in  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  on  these 
stood  stores.  There  were  bottles  still  full  of 
rum,  tins  of  provisions,  cases  of  biscuit, 
cases  of  candles — all  sorts  of  things. 

We  stood  looking  in  horror  at  this 
spectacle  of  death,  which  greeted  us  on 
our  landing,  as  if  it  were  a  bad  omen. 

"Dead,"  said  Ben  Croil.  "Dead  this 
many  a  day ;  and  no  ships  touched  here  all 
the  time.  Well,  he's  left  his  house  to  us, 
Mr.  Warneford;  we  must  bury  him  some- 
how." 

"  And  are  we  to  live  here — here — in  the 
same  house  ?  "  cried  Helen.  "  Oh,  it  will 
be  like  living  in  a  charnel  house." 

So  it  would  ;  but  what  were  we  to  do  ? 

Finally  we  hit  on  a  compromise.  We 
would  take  down  the  framework,  when  we 
had  buried  the  skeleton,  and  rebuild  the 
house  farther  off.  We  looked  in  the  dead 
man's  pockets — there  was  not  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  identify  him  by,  not  any  morsel 
of  writing  anywhere,  to  show  who  he  was, 
and  what  had  been  his  history. 

Ben  Croil  took  the  boots,  the  overcoat, 
and  the  gloves,  as  well  as  a  watch  and  a 
purse,  containing  some  English  money. 
Then  we  dug,  with  the  aid  of  a  two-inch 
board,  a  grave  in  the  sand,  and  laid  the 
poor  bones  to  rest  until  the  Last  Day. 
When  we  came  back  from  our  dreary  job 
we  found  that  Miss  Elwood  had  been 
weeping,  at  least  the  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes ;  but  she  brushed  them  away,  and 
made  herself  helpful,  running  backwards 
and  forwards  to  the  boat  and  bringing  up 
everything  that  she  could  carry. 

Our  house  was  not  finished  for  several 
days ;  but  we  made  a  tent  for  her,  and 
slept  in  front  of  it  ourselves,  so  that  no 


harm  might  come  to  her  except  over  our 
own  bodies.  In  the  daytime  we  were  busy 
building.  We  found  a  bag  of  tools,  part 
of  the  bequest  of  our  poor  Robinson  Crusoe, 
which  came  in  handy,  as  you  may  believe ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  we  had  as  neat  a 
house,  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  the  inside 
fifteen  by  ten,  as  you  could  expect  to  find. 
There  was  but  one  room  ;  but  we  made 
two  at  night,  by  a  curtain  made  out  of 
the  boat's  sail.  And  when  the  house  was 
finished,  we  sat  down,  and  asked  ourselves, 
What  next  ? 

Miss  Elwood,  while  we  were  building, 
explored  the  whole  island.  There  was  not 
much  to  explore.  It  was,  as  near  as  we 
could  make  out,  a  mile  long  by  half-a-mile 
broad.  There  were  two  springs  in  it,  one 
of  which  formed  the  little  stream  which 
poured  its  water  into  the  bay  where  we 
landed.  There  were  multitudes  of  sea- 
birds  running  and  flying  about  the  place, 
whose  eggs  we  took  for  our  food.  There 
was  a  sort  of  wood  in  one  place,  the  trees 
of  which  were  so  blown  down  and  beaten 
about  by  the  wind  that  none  of  them  were 
more  than  ten  feet  high,  while  the  branches 
were  interlaced  and  mingled  together  in 
inextricable  confusion.  The  middle  part 
of  the  islet  was,  in  fact,  lower  than  the 
edges,  and  covered  with  grass;  and  at  the 
western  point  there  stood,  all  by  itself,  a 
rock,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
round  which  hovered  and  flew  perpetually 
myriads  of  birds. 

I  found  a  way  to  the  top  of  this  rock, 
and  planted  there  our  signal  of  distress — a 
long  white  streamer  flying  from  the  mast 
of  the  boat,  which  we  managed  to  stick 
pretty  firmly  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock. 

This  rigged  up,  we  settled  down  to  our 
new  life. 

The  manner  of  it  was  as  follows  : 

We  began  with  morning  prayers,  said 
by  our  chaplain.  Then  breakfast.  Then, 
in  fine  weather,  Ben  and  I  went  fishing  in 
the  bay — not  far  from  land,  you  may  be 
sure,  because  Helen  begged  us,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  not  to  risk  being  carried  out  to 
sea,  and  leaving  her  alone  upon  the  island. 
When  we  had  luck,  we  would  bring  home 
enough  fish  for  dinner  and  breakfast  too. 
On  such  days  we  were  sparing  with  our 
stores.  Then  for  dinner,  besides  the  fish, 
we  had  sea-birds'  eggs,  strong  in  taste  but 
not  unwholesome,  boiled  or  fried;  and  some- 
times, to  vary  the  diet,  we  knocked  down 
the  birds  themselves  and  roasted  them. 
For  firewood  we  had  our  little  coppice  to 
cut   and   hack   at.     Our  supper  was  the 
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same  as  our  dinner ;  and,  as  the  evenings 
soon  grew  cold  and  chilly,  we  used,  after 
supper,  to  sit  all  three  together  round  the 
fire  of  logs,  and  talk  till  Ben  gave  the  word 
to  turn  in.  Then  evening  prayers  and 
sleep  till  dawn. 

Sitting  before  the  fire  in  these  long 
evenings  of  winter,  when  we  did  not  care 
to  waste  our  little  stock  of  candles,  it  was 
natural  that  we  should  get  to  know  each 
other,  and  it  stood  to  reason  that  I  should 
be  asked  to  tell  my  story  over  and  over 
again.  At  first  I  could  see  that  old  Ben 
distrusted  me.  A  convict,  he  thought, 
must  needs  be  a  thief.  Else  how  should 
he  be  a  convict  ?  He  trusted  me,  however, 
with  the  young  lady ;  he  could  depend 
upon  me  for  my  share  of  duty.  But  that 
story  of  innocence  was,  for  a  long  time, 
too  much  for  him;  and  it  was  a  joyful 
moment  for  me  when,  one  evening,  Ben 
held  out  his  hand  to  me. 

"  Theer,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  help  it;  I've 
tried  hard  to  help  it,  but  I  can't.  My  lad, 
you  are  as  innocent  as  I  am.  Tou  could 
not  steal  if  you  were  to  try.  Show  me 
the  man  as  says  you  could  !  " 

I  went  through  it  all  from  the  beginning, 
picking  up  a  thread  here  and  a  forgotten 
detail  there.  Miss  Elwood,  listening,  was 
putting  it  together,  until  she  knew  as  much 
as  I  knew  myself. 

Ben  Croil,  taking  small  interest  in  the 
details,  contented  himself  with  the  main 
facts.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  a  great 
crime  had  been  committed,  and  the  wrong- 
doer never  punished.  While  we  talked  in 
those  long  winter  evenings,  he  sat  silent  in 
his  own  corner  with  his  head  against  the 
wall,  until  the  time  arrived  when  he  could 
smoke  the  one  half  pipe  which  he  allowed 
himself  for  a  daily  ration. 

And  the  story  came  to  this.  I  tell  it 
here  because  it  was  told  so  often  during 
our  stay  on  the  island. 

On  Friday  morning,  August  18th,  1846, 
I  went  as  usual  to  the  office  in  Lower 
Thames-street,  being  then  a  clerk  in  the 
firm  of  Batterick  and  Baldwin,  of  five 
years'  standing,  getting  on  for  one-and- 
twenty  years  of  age,  in  the  receipt  of  a 
salary,  handsome  for  my  age  and  standing, 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a- year. 
I  lived  just  south  of  the  Borough,  between 
the  church  and  Kennington-  common, 
having  my  little  sister  Ruth  with  me  in 
lodgings.  Ruth  was  at  school  all  day,  but 
had  tea  ready  for  zzc  when  I  reached 
home,  which  happened,  unless  a  press  of 
work  kept  me  longer,  not  later  than  six. 


After  tea  I  went  through  her  lessons  with 
the  child,  and  at  nine  o'clock  she  went  to 
bed.  In  those  days  it  was  reckoned  a  bad 
sign  for  a  young  City  man  to  be  out  late  at 
night,  or  to  smoke,  or  to  frequent  taverns  ; 
and  there  were  no  music-halls  or  such 
places.  Day  after  day  that  was  my  simple 
life.  A  week's  holiday  in  the  autumn 
gave  mo  a  run  with  Ruth  to  Heme 
Bay  or  Gravesend,  just  to  smell  the  sea. 
There  were  a  few  old  friends  of  my 
father's  whom  we  visited  at  regular  in- 
tervals. I  knew  nothing  of  the  dissipa- 
tions and  vices  of  the  great  city,  and  was 
as  unsuspicious  of  them  as  if  they  did 
not  exist.  That  was  my  life.  The  life 
of  a  hard-working  City  clerk,  hoping  by 
long  years  of  patient  work  to  rise  to 
the  higher  levels  of  good  salary  and 
complete  confidence.  As  I  have  said 
above,  I  had  already  risen  above  the 
heads  of  some,  my  seniors  in  point  of 
age. 

Friday  morning,  August  18th,  1846,  1 
was  at  the  office  door  when  the  City  clocks 
began  striking  nine.  I  was  at  my  desk 
before  the  last  stroke  of  the  last  clock  had 
ceased.  At  ten  I  was  sent  for;  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  chief  partner,  wanted  me.  He  was  busy 
when  I  went  in,  and  hardly  looked  up. 
He  had  a  message  of  some  importance  to 
give  me,  which  it  would  have  taken  time  to 
write.  He  explained  the  circumstances 
at  full  length,  and  instructed  me  as  to  the 
form  in  which  I  was  to  set  them  forth. 
He  was  a  precise  gentleman,  and  liked  to 
have  things  put  in  language  as  definite  as 
possible.  When  I  quite  understood  what 
I  was  to  say,  and  how  I  was  to  say  it,  I 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  else  I 
could  do  for  him.  He  looked  round,  and 
taking  an  envelope  which  lay  at  his  elbow, 
half  opened  it  and  handed  it  to  me. 

"You  may  cash  that  little  cheque  for 
me,  Warneford,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,"  he 
said.     "  I  will  take  it  in  gold." 

I  took  the  envelope,  without  looking  at 
the  contents,  and  went  away. 

After  executing  my  first  commission,  and 
receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  I  returned 
to  the  office,  and  my  foot  was  on  the 
threshold  when  I  suddenly  remembered 
the  cheque.  It  was  lucky,  I  thought, 
because  Mr.  Baldwin  was  in  the  clerks' 
office,  and  with  him  a  gentleman,  who  I 
remembered  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Sylvester,  Cayley, 
and  Co.,  our  bankers.  I  ran  to  the  bank 
as  fast  as  I  could,  threw  the  envelope 
across  the  counter, and  said,  "Gold,  please," 
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as  I  pulled  out  my  handkerchief  and  wiped 
my  forehead,  for  the  day  was  hot. 

The  clerk  opened  the  cheque,  looked  at 
me  with  surprise  for  a  moment,  and  then 
left  the  counter,  while  he  went  first  to  the 
door,  and  said  something  to  the  porter,  and 
then  walked  into  the  inner  room.  He 
came  back  to  me  after  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  said,  "You  must  go  inside, 
please  ;  go  quietly.     It's  all  up  at  last." 

Now  I  declare  that  I  knew  no  more 
what  he  meant  than  a  child,  but  I  sup- 
posed there  was  some  message  for  Mr. 
Baldwin,  and  I  went  into  the  inner  room, 
filled  with  clerks,  where  the  real  business 
of  the  bank  was  transacted.  Everybody 
looked  at  me  oddly,  as  I  walked  to  the  end 
at  which  the  partners  and  managers  were 
to  be  found.  One  of  them  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  me  ;  he  pointed  to  a  chair. 
"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  and  wait." 
The  tone  of  his  voice  was  not  encourag- 
ing, but  I  obeyed  and  waited.  Not  a 
single  thought  crossed  my  brain  that  there 
was  or  could  be  anything  wrong. 

In  ten  minutes  or  so  a  policeman  ap- 
peared, and  I  understood  I  was  to  go  with 
him. 

I  thought  it  must  be  as  a  witness,  and 
it  was  not  till  I  was  at  the  Mansion  House 
that  I  knew  I  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
forgery. 

I  laughed ;  it  was  so  absurd,  that  I 
laughed. 

"  Send  for  Mr.  Baldwin,"  I  said. 
They  put  me  in  the  dock  for  the  pre- 
liminary examination.  Mr.  Baldwin  gave 
evidence.  He  was  shaken  and  agitated  ; 
he  would  not  look  me  in  the  face.  He 
broke  down  once  or  twice  with  emotion, 
but  his  evidence  was  clear.  It  had  been 
discovered  a  day  or  two  before  that  a 
system  of  embezzlement,  by  way  of 
forgery,  had  been  in  practice  for  some 
months.  The  signature  of  the  firm  had 
been  forged  by  someone  who  knew  how  to 
imitate  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Baldwin. 
A  sum — in  all  amounting  to  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  pounds — had  been  thus  frau- 
dulently obtained.  To  stop  the  forger 
Mr,  Baldwin  had  been  asked  by  the 
bank  to  add  a  private  mark  to  his 
name.  On  this  morning  he  had  placed 
in  my  hands,  he  said,  an  envelope  con- 
taining a  cheque  for  twelve  pounds, 
with  his  signature  having  the  private 
mark,  and  he  had  asked  me  to  cash  that 
cheque  at  the  bank.  He  swore  positively 
that  he  had  drawn  that  cheque,  and  no 
other,   the   day   before  —  the   counterfoil 


proved  that — yet  the  cheque  I  presented 
was  for  eighty  pounds,  and  it  had  not  the 
private  mark. 

Observe,  now,  how  the  evidence  grew 
more  and  more  circumstantial.  I  had  one 
cheque  given  me ;  I  presented  another. 
Doubtless  I  must  have  torn  up  the  first  on 
the  way.  Then  an  important  circumstance. 
I  came  back  from  executing  my  commis- 
sion, but  did  not  cash  the  cheque.  I  got 
as  far  as  the  door  of  the  office ;  I  was  seen 
to  look  in  and  retreat  hurriedly.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  in  the  clerks'  room,  with  one 
of  the  partners  of  the  bank.  I  walked  fast, 
or  rather  ran,  to  the  bank.  I  presented 
the  cheque  for  eighty  pounds  in  a  quick, 
anxious  way,  and  I  asked  for  the  whole 
amount  in  gold.  Naturally  it  was  as- 
sumed that  I  was  going  to  abscond  with 
the  proceeds  of  my  last  forgery.  In  fact, 
no  question  at  all  was  raised  as  to  my 
guilt;  that  was  concluded  from  the  very 
beginning.  The  Lord  Mayor  refused  bail, 
and  I  was  sent  at  once  to  the  prison, 
which  I  only  left  in  order  to  be  tried  and 
convicted. 

That  was  the  story.  I  told  it  again  and 
again,  while  the  wood  fire  crackled  on  the 
hearth.  Miss  Elwood  asked  me  for  every 
detail ;  she  talked  the  matter  over  and 
looked  at  in  all  its  lights,  but  she  always 
came  back  to  one  point. 

"  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  you  a  cheque  which 
he  had  drawn  the  day  before.  How  could 
he  swear  that  the  envelope  had  not  been 
changed  by  someone  else  ?  " 

And  there  was  another  point.  It  was 
assumed,  though  the  charge  was  not 
pressed,  that  I  had  been  the  forger  in  the 
preceding  frauds.  Now  no  clerk  could 
swear  that  I  had  presented  any  other  of 
the  forged  cheques.  Also  it  was  proved  in 
the  defence  that  my  life  was  quite  quiet, 
innocent,  and  simple.  Every  hour  of  my 
day  was  laid  open  for  the  jury.  No  motive 
was  discovered  for  the  circumstance,  no. 
secret  source  of  extravagance  was  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  frauds 
had  been  committed  by  means  of  a  cheque- 
book —  got  Heaven  knows  where  —  not 
that  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  find  out  how  I  could 
have  obtained  another  cheque-book. 

But  these  were  trifles  light  as  air  in 
comparison  with  the  weight  of  the  circum- 
stances against  me. 

Always  Miss  Elwood  eame  back  to  the 
same  point. 

"  Who  could  have  changed  the  envelope 
with  Mr.  Baldwin's  cheque  ?  " 
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I  do  not  say  that  the  discussion  of  my 
story  occupied  the  whole  of  our  time  on 
the  island  of  St.  Peter.  We  had  work  to 
do  all  day,  and  were  often  glad  to  turn  in 
soon  after  dark.  In  the  summer  we  walked 
and  talked  outside,  and  we  were  always 
looking  for  the  ship  that  was  to  give  us 
our  release. 

At  first  we  looked  with  certainty.  Every 
morning  I  climbed  up  the  rock,  and  looked 
round  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  sea. 
Every  morning  I  made  the  same  gesture  of 
disappointment.  In  a  few  months  we  got 
to  look  on  deliverance  as  a  thing  possible, 
indeed,  but  far  off.  After  two  years  we  no 
longer  dared  to  hope.  In  the  third  year  we 
sometimes  looked  at  one  another  with 
eyes  which  said,  what  the  tongue  dared 
not  utter,  "  We  are  prisoners  here  for 
life." 

Our  stores  by  this  time  had  well  nigh 
vanished,  save  for  a  few  bottles  of  wine 
kept  for  medicine,  the  only  medicine  we 
had.  Old  Ben  was  fain  to  smoke  a  tobacco 
compounded  of  herbs  which  he  gathered 
and  dried.  We  had  learned  by  this  time 
the  resources  of  our  island,  and  knew 
exactly  what  variety  it  afforded,  and  what 
was  best  for  us  to  eat.  There  was  plenty, 
such  as  it  was.  The  birds. did  not  desert  us, 
nor  the  fish  ;  there  were  eggs,  there  was  a 
kind  of  wild  lettuce,  there  was  abundance 
of  fresh  water,  and  there  was  still  a  tin  of 
biscuits  for  Miss  Elwood  in  case  she  might 
take  a  dislike,  as  happened  once,  to  the 
simple  food  of  our  island  life.  We  fell 
into  the  way  by  degrees  of  arranging  our 
days,  as  if  there  was  never  to  be  any  change. 
For  myself  I  almost  think  now  that,  but 
for  one  thing,  I  did  not  want  any  so  far  as 
I  was  concerned.  The  one  thing  was  that, 
I  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Miss  Elwood.  It  grew  up  by  degrees. 
It  was  long  before  I  ventured  to  tell  her 
what  I  felt.  The  words  were  forced  from 
me  one  night  when,  old  Ben  being  asleep 
on  his  stool  with  his  head  against  the  fire, 
my  sweet  mistress  was  more  than  usually 
kind — if  it  were  possible  for  her  to  be  kinder 
at  one  time  than  at  another — and  I  was 
more  than  usually  forgetful  of  my  con- 
dition. I  remember — as  if  I  should  ever 
forget  that  moment ! — that  I  took  her  hand 
as  it  lay  upon  her  lap,  and  held  it  in  mine 
while  I  looked  in  her  face,  and  in  her 
soft,  sweet  hazel  eyes.  I  saw  by  the  look 
in  those  eyes  that  she  knew  what  I  was 
burning  to  say,  and  I  waited  for  the  least 
token,  any  hint,  that  I  was  not  to  say  it. 
It  was  a  night  in  our  winter,  the  English 


July  ;  outside  the  hut,  the  wind  whistled 
and  the  rain  fell. 

I  told  her  in  three  words  what  I  had  to 
say,  and  I  was  silent  again.  She  said 
nothing,  and  I  kissed  her  hand. 

"  Speak  to  me,  darling,  speak ! "  I 
whispered ;  "if  it  is  only  to  forbid  me 
ever  again  to  tell  you  what  I  feel." 

"  George,"  she  replied,  bending  low 
towards  ma^  so  that  I  felt  her  sweet 
breath,  and  caught  the  glow  of  the  fire 
upon  her  blushing  cheek,  "  we  have  been 
together  more  than  two  years ;  we  have 
learned  to  read  each  other's  souls.  My 
beloved,  if  you  have  learned  to  love  me, 
who  am  I  that  I  should  not  learn  to  love 
you  in  return  ?  Tell  me  what  is  right  to 
do.  No,  not  now — not  to-night ;  think  it 
over,  and  tell  me  to-morrow." 

I  passed  that  night  in  sleepless  thought. 
Had  I  done  wrong  in  speaking  my  mind  ? 
And  yet  if  we  were  to  spend  our  lives  in 
this  forlorn  and  cast-away  condition  ! 
Could  Helen  marry  me,  if  we  were  back 
in  Melbourne  or  in  London  ?  With  what 
face  could  I  ask  it ;  how  go  to  her  father ; 
how  dare  even  to  lift  my  eyes  towards 
her?  But  here  it  was  different;  and  in 
the  morning  I  came  to  some  sort  of  con- 
clusion. I  told  her  what  I  thought  was 
right  for  us  both  to  do.  I  would  not 
accept  the  great  sacrifice  of  an  engagement 
from  her.  I  had  been  wrong,  perhaps,  in 
telling  her  my  love,  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retract  that.  If  relief  came  to  us  speedily,  she 
should  be  free;  if  none  came  within  a  year, 
we  would  marry  on  the  island;  but  should 
we  before  that  time  be  taken  from  the 
place,  we  would  only  marry  should  it 
please  God  to  make  my  innocence  plain 
before  all  the  world. 

She  accepted  my  conditions.  She  said 
that  she  would  marry  me  when  and  where 
I  pleased,  bub  for  the  sake  of  her  father. 
If  we  got  safe  to  England  my  chai'acter 
should  be  cleared,  if  that  might  be,  for  my 
own  sake.  She  knew  me,  she  said,  and 
that  was  enough. 

We  were  happier,  I  think,  after  that.  I 
began  almost  to  hope  even  that  no  ship 
might  come  before  the  end  of  the  year ;  but 
one  day — it  wanted  but  a  month  of  the  time 
— I  saw,  with  a  heart  full  of  conflicting 
emotions,  a  whaler  steering  straight  for 
our  island.  Ben  Croil  rushed  up  to 
the  signal -rock,  and  began  waving  his 
streamers  with  frantic  shouts. 

Helen  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and 
the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

"  Helen,"   I   said,    M I   am  going  back 
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again  to  the  world  as  a  returned  convict. 
I  have  lost  you  for  ever." 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried,  throwing  herself 
into  my  arms.  "  Never,  George.  We 
will  work  together  to  solve  this  mystery ; 
and  if  it  is  never  solved,  my  love  and  my 
husband,  the  Lord  will  find  out  a  way. 
Only  wait  and  trust;  and  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst — if  we  are  never  to 
marry — we  shall  be  brother  and  sister 
always.  Bat,  in  all  this  wide  world,  do 
not  forget  that  there  is  only  one  man 
whom  I  can  ever  love." 

And  here  I  lay  down  the  pen,  and  leave 
another  to  tell  the  story  of  how  the  sword 
of  honour  wa"s  restored  to  me. 

.  CHAPTER  IV.      DANCING   AND   DEPORTMENT. 

So  far  in  the  heart  of  the  City  as  to 
make  one  doubt  whether  it  has  not  got 
clean  beyond  the  heart,  and  gone  over  to 
the  other  side,  stands  a  street  of  private 
houses,  at  sight  of  which  the  rare  and 
casual  stranger  wonders  what  manner  of 
people  they  be  who  dwell  therein.  Their 
only  knowledge  of  London  squares  and  the 
aristocracy  must  be  derived  from  America- 
square,  to  which  the  street  is  a  near 
neighbour.  Their  knowledge  of  life  must 
be  taken  from  the  Docks  hard  by,  and  from 
the  Thames,  which  bears,  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  their  doors,  its  fresh  freights 
from  India,  and  far  Cathay.  They  have 
the  Tower  of  London  for  a  subject  of  per- 
petual contemplation ;  and  by  penetrating 
Thames-street  they  may  sometimes  make 
acquaintance  with  the  exteriors  of  those 
who  come  from  the  unknown  glories 
of  the  western  land  —  from  the  golden 
Belgravia  and  the  ducal  meadows  of 
fair  Tyburnia.  But  wherever  they  fare 
in  search  of  the  unknown  and  the  pic- 
turesque, their  lives  are  settled  where 
there  is  a  steady  calm  in  the  midst  of  tur- 
moil. The  outer  world  seems  to  belong 
not  to  them,  nor  its  troubles ;  its  fiercer 
joys  they  know  not ;  the  battle  rages 
round  them,  but  not  in  their  midst ;  and 
the  citizens  who  dwell  in  Yendo-street  are 
a  peaceful  folk,  mostly  poor,  ■  and  nearly 
all  contented.  Half  way  up  the  street, 
on  the  left-hand  side,  is  a  house  which, 
exactly  like  the  rest  in  all  other  re- 
spects, differs  from  them  in  a  look  of 
extreme  cleanliness,  which,  with  a  fresh- 
ness of  green  paint,  makes  it  stand  out 
from  the  neighbours  as  a  house  which 
claims  the  attention  due  to  respectability 
of  a  high  order.  On  the  door  is  a  large  brass 
plate,  on  which  is  inscribed,  "  M.  Lemire, 


Professor  of  Dancing,  Calisthenics,  and 
Deportment ; "  and  on  a  large  card  in 
the  front  window  appears  the  same  state- 
ment, followed  by  the  daring  assertion  that 
"  References  are  permitted  to  the  highest 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Proprietors  of  Schools 
in  the  Kingdom."  Side  by  side  with  this 
placard  was  another  of  smaller  dimensions, 
with  the  simple  word  "  Lodgings"  upon  it ; 
for  Professor  Lemire  added  to  his  artistic 
pursuit  the  business  of  letting  lodgings, 
whenever  lodgers  should  be  induced  by 
the  voice  of  fame,  or  by  a  calm  consider- 
ation of  the  advantage  of  the  situation,  to 
settle  for  a  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
America-square.  It  is  proper  to  explain 
that  hitherto — that  is,  since  the  hoisting 
of  the  placard,  which  was  in  a  manner  a 
flag  of  distress — no  lodger  had  yet  knocked 
at  the  door  except  one,  and  he  had  been, 
financially  speaking,  a  failure.  So  the 
professor,  albeit  retaining  the  placard, 
thought  little  of  his  lodgings,  and  looked 
to  his  art  for  daily  bread. 

Art,  however,  at  the  East-end  of  the 
City  makes  a  precarious  livelihood  ;  there 
were  a  few  private  schools,  where  the 
professor's  services  were  required  at  a 
very  moderate  remuneration,  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  pupils  could  be  got  together  to 
form  a  winter  class,-  to  which  he  yearly 
looked  forward  with  hopes  always 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  dapper 
little  dancing-master  made  out  of  all 
a  very  slender  income  indeed,  and  the 
family  table  was  frugal  all  the  year 
round.  The  professor  was,  in  this  year 
1855  of  which  we  write,  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather  had  been  dancing -masters 
before  him,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
when  there  were  yet  wealthy  merchants 
living  there,  and  dancing  was  a  serious 
accomplishment.  His  son  Rupert,  he  said, 
should  try  other  fields;  but  for  him — his 
lines  were  fixed.  Professor  Lemire  was 
of  Huguenot  descent,  and  among  the 
family  treasures  was  the  old  sword 
which  had  been  drawn  at  the  great  siege 
of  La  Rochelle;  but  all  the  warrior  blood 
must  have  been  exhausted  at  the  period 
when  the  professor  saw  the  light,  for  a 
more  soft-hearted,  tender,  and  sympathetic 
creature  did  not  exist.  He  was  a  small, 
thin,  and  wiry  man ;  he  had  a  clean-shaven 
face,  bright  black  eyes,  and  black  hair ;  he 
dressed  in  black  too,  with  clothes  fitting 
tight  to  his  elastic  limbs;  and  he  had  one  pet 
vanity — he  was  proud  of  his  irreproach- 
able linen.  Madame  Lemire  was  an  English- 
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woman,  who  had  conquered  the  youthful 
professor's  heart  by  an  extraordinary  de- 
votion to  his  own  art,  in  which,  however, 
her  success  was  but  moderate.  She  was 
taller,  and  a  great  deal  heavier  than  her 
husband,  whose  genius  she  worshipped ; 
she  was  also  as  tender-hearted.  And  she 
was  prolific ;  no  fewer  than  twelve  children 
graced  the  board  on  which  the  family 
meals  were  spread,  and  often  spread  in  an 
unsatisfactory  manner.  The  children  were 
all  named  in  accordance  with  ancient 
Huguenot  custom — either  after  old  leaders 
of  the  cause,  or  after  the  Bible.  The  boys 
were  Rupert,  Gaspard,  Moise,  Elie,  and  so 
on;  the  girls  were  Antoinette,  Charlotte, 
Rebekah,  and  Marie.  They  were  carefully 
instructed  in  the  religion  and  language  of 
their  ancestors,  so  that  they  were  bilingual, 
and  talked  French  as  well  as  English.  They 
were  also  trained  to  consider  that  the  queen 
and  empress  of  all  arts  was  the  art  of  dan- 
cing ;  that  to  dance  well  was  a  gift  given  to 
few,  but  to  be  aimed  at  by  all;  and  that 
their  father  was  the  greatest  living  master 
of  the  mystery.  The  eldest  of  them,  Rupert, 
promised  to  surpass  his  sire.  Before  he 
could  walk  he  could  dance.  Before  he 
could  talk  he  showed  capabilities  with  his 
legs,  which  brought  tears  of  joy  to  his 
father's  eyes.  Long  before  he  knew  that 
speech  may  be  represented,  for  purposes  of 
persuasion,  history,  deceit,  or  love-making, 
by  certain  symbols  called  the  alphabet, 
Rupert  Lemire  could  reach  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  his  own  height  with  either  toe, 
right  or  left ;  could  lift  either  leg — not  one 
leg  only,  mind  you — over  the  head  of  every 
boy  his  own  height;  and  could  treat  every 
limb  in  his  body  as  if  it  were  an  inde- 
pendent organ,  free  to  act  exactly  as  it 
pleased,  and  unfettered  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  laws  of  anatomy.  He  was  taller 
by  four  or  five  inches  than  the  father.  He 
was  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  mystery  of  dancing 
which  bis  father  had  to  teach  him ;  there  was 
no  harlequin  at  Christmas  pantomimes  at 
whom  he  did  not  secretly  scoff  in  con- 
sidering his  own  powers.  He  regarded 
dancing  as  the  highest  of  all  the  arts, 
as  has  been  said;  and  yet  there  was  one 
thing  wanting.  Much  as  he  loved  the 
art,  he  loved  the  ocean  more — that  is,  he 
burned  to  love  it  more,  because  he  had 
never  seen  it ;  and  it  went  to  his  parents' 
hearts  to  see  the  boy  of  so  much  promise 
rejoice  in  putting  off  the  tight  profes- 
sional pants,  and  rush  to  the  docks  among 
the  ships  and  sailors,  clad  in   a   suit  of 


blue  flannels,  trying  to  look  like  the 
oldest  of  salts. 

The  second  in  order  to  Rupert  was 
Antoinette.  If  it  may  be  spoken  of 
Mademoiselle  Lemire  with  all  respect, 
she  was  for  elasticity  and  mastery  over 
her  joints  almost  the  equal  of  Rupert. 
She  was  seventeen,  and  her  function  was  to 
go  to  the  ladies'  school  with  her  father, 
and  help  in  teaching  the  girls.  She  was 
a  great  favourite,  because,  when  she  could 
get  a  clear  stage,  and  no  eyes  but  the 
girls'  to  watch  her,  she  would  execute  all 
sorts  of  impossible  things  in  dancing  by 
herself.  A  clever  girl,  she  had  received 
from  nature  a  mobile  and  sympathetic  face 
— a  face  which  exactly  reproduced  that  of 
the  first  Lemire,  hanging  on  the  wall,  the 
banished  Huguenot ;  this  old  fellow,  with 
the  face  which  tried  to  be  grim  and  was 
brimming  over  with  fun.  In  fact  Antoinette, 
who  was,  like  Rupert,  a  dancer  born,  re- 
sembled Michel  Lemire,  formerly  merchant 
of  Saintes,  as  much  as  a  daughter  can 
resemble  her  .  father.  As  for  the  other 
children,  they  were  like  each  other,  in 
being  one  and  all  passionately  fond  of 
dancing.  When  ordinary  children  would 
have  played  games,  the  little  Lemires 
played  at  dancing.  When  there  was  no 
school,  the  professor  taught  his  children ; 
all  day  long  the  sound  of  the  kit  was 
heard  from  the  class-room,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  the  childish  feet  upon  the  floor, 
as  one  after  the  other  practised,  and  was 
instructed. 

There  was  one  other  inhabitant  of  the 
house,  a  young  lady,  a  girl  of  Rupert's 
age,  that  is  one  year  older  than  Nettie 
Lemire,  and  three  years  older  than  poor 
little  Charlotte — the  cripple  of  the  family 
—  a  bright-faced,  brown-eyed,  brown- 
haired  maiden,  of  tall  and  lissom  figure, 
bright  of  eye,  ready  with  speech  and  smile, 
happy  in  little  things,  the  real  sister  of 
the  children,  the  real  daughter  of  the 
professor,  the  right  hand  of  madame.  Her 
name  was  Ruth  Warneford.  Eight  years 
before  this  date,  when  she  was  a  child  of 
ten  years  old,  she  was  brought  to  the  house 
by  a  servant,  who  said  that  he  came 
from  the  house  of  Batterick  and  Baldwin, 
that  this  was  the  child  about  whom 
the  correspondence  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  box  contained  all  her  things. 
So  she  was  left.  At  that  time  a  dreadful 
thing  had  happened  to  the  child,  but 
she  was  too  young  yet  quite  to  realise 
how  dreadful  a  thing  it  was.  She 
had   lost  her   only  brother.      When   she 
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grew  older  and  began  to  understand  things, 
she  comprehended  that  he  had  disgraced 
himself  and  was  sent  to  prison ;  but  no  one 
told  her  the  story.  It  was  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  man  whose  name  George  Warneford 
had  forged,  who  took  her,  friendless  and 
deserted,  from  the  lodgings  in  Kennington, 
and  sent  her  to  Professor  Lemire  to  be 
brought  up  with  his  children.  He  left 
her  there  because  he  found  she  was  well 
treated  and  happy;  and  when  she  grew 
older  he  gave  her  a  caution,  whichappeared 
to  the  little  girl  harsh  and  stern — never 
to  breathe  a  word  of  her  brother,  never  to 
think  of  him,  and  never  to  hope  to  see 
him  again.  The  child  obeyed,  and  among 
the  other  children  only  spoke  of  her  brother, 
if  she  spoke  of  him  at  all,  as  one  who  had 
"  gone  away."  She  was  grown  up  now, 
and  she  knew,  alas !  whither  he  had 
gone.  He  had  not  passed  away  from  her 
heart,  but  he  was  become  a  name,  the 
mention  of  which  touched  some  forgotten 
chord,  and  brought  a  feeling  of  ineffable 
sadness  upon  her  soul.  But  that  was 
seldom. 

Ruth  was  at  work  now.  She  was  a 
governess,  earning  her  own  little  income, 
and  paying  the  good  people  who  were  her 
second  parents  her  own  share  of  the  house- 
hold expenses.  Mr.  Baldwin  wished  her  to 
be  independent.  "You  will  be  happier  so," 
he  said ;  "  work  is  good  for  the  soul.  I 
hear  nothing  but  good  of  you,  young  lady; 
work  hard,  and  eat  the  bread  of  industry. 
If  you  fall  into  ill-health,  if  you  meet 
with  any  bad  fortune,  if  you  fail  through 
any  misfortune,  come  at  once  to  me.  I  wish 
to  help  you,  for  the  sake  of  your  father, 
and  of  one " — here  the  old  man's  voice 
faltered  for  a  moment — "  one  who  was  dear 
to  me  years  ago,  and  who  promised  great 
things ;  but  the  promise  was  not  kept. 
God  bless  you,  Ruth  Warneford  ! " 

The  girl  understood  that  it  was  her 
brother — he  who  was  gone — whom  Mr. 
Baldwin  had  once  loved,  and  she  went 
away  shamefaced.  So  that  the  shadow  of 
this  crime  rested  upon  many  hearts.  The 
wreck  of  one  poor  human  ship  upon  the 
ocean  of  life  somehow  drags  down  with  it 
so  many  others  ;  the  sudden  storm  in  which 
George  Warneford  went  down  disabled 
half-a-dozen  gallant  craft. 

So  Ruth  WarDeford  became  a  visiting 
governess.  The  neighbourhood  of  America- 
square  would  not  at  first  sight  appear  to 
offer  the  most  desirable  opening  for  such  a 
profession.  But  then,  if  your  ambition  is 
bounded  by  the  sum  of  eighteenpence  an 


hour  at  the  outside ;  if  you  do  not  mind 
trudging  a  mile  or  two  from  house  to 
house ;  if  you  are  ready  to  begin  work  at 
eight,  and  to  leave  off  at  six ;  if  you  do 
not  look  for  pupils  more  genteel  than  the 
children  of  respectable  tradesmen ;  and  if 
you  have  youth  and  hope ; — you  may 
find  America-square  by  no  means  a  bad. 
place  as  a  base  of  operations.  Ruth  not 
only  toiled  all  day  when  clients  came, 
but,  when  business  was  slack,  filled 
up  her  time  by  teaching  the  younger 
members  of  the  Lemire  family ;  and 
the  earnings  of  the  girl  were  useful, 
and  helped  out  the  income  of  the  family. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Ruth,  the 
dinner  of  soup  and  vegetables  must 
often  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
dinner  of  dry  bread ;  for  times  were 
growing  very  hard  with  the  professor.  A  ■ 
dreary  life  for  the  girl !  hard  work  from 
morning  till  night;  and  yet  she  endured 
it,  and  was  happy.  She  had  no  holidays, 
and  never  went  anywhere ;  still  she  was 
happy — happy  until  one  day  came  which 
shattered  her  little  Castle  of  Delight. 

It  happened  through  her  taking  the 
post — which  she  thought  great  promotion 
— of  organist  to  St.  Ethelred's  Church. 

CHAPTER  V.      MT  BROTHER'S    SIN. 

As  organist  of  St.  Ethelred's,  Ruth  had 
the  privilege  of  practising  in  the  church 
on  such  afternoons  as  were  available. 
She  used  to  secure  the  services  of  one  of 
the  younger  Lemires,  generally  Charlotte, 
as  blower;  and  it  was  at  such  times  her 
rarest  pleasure  to  sit  before  the  grand  old 
organ  for  long  hours,  playing  till  the 
evening  shadows  turned  the  obscurities  of 
the  old  church  into  deep  blackness,  and 
softened  the  stiff  outlines  of  the  kneel- 
ing marble  figures.  St.  Ethelred's  is  a 
church  spared  by  the  Great  Fire,  and  half 
forgotten  when  it  was  a  mark  of  grace 
to  destroy  the  images  of  the  dead.  Here 
lie  the  mortal  remains  of  many  a  dead 
lord  mayor  and  alderman ;  here,  kneeling 
gravely  opposite  each  other,  are  the  effigies 
of  knight  and  dame  ;  here  is  a  crusader 
with  his  legs  crossed ;  here  is  the  mitred 
abbot,  the  crozier  turned  away  from  his 
face  to  mark  that  he  was  no  bishop,  but 
yet  greater  than  bishop  in  the  administra- 
tion of  his  immense  revenues ;  here  are 
monuments  of  all  the  centuries,  from  the 
fourteenth,  stiff  and  mannered,  but  with 
lace-like  delicate  tracing,  and  once  with 
bright  colours,  now  all  faded  and  for- 
gotten, to  the  sprawling,  tasteless  tomb  of 
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the  last  century.  There  will  be  no  more 
monuments  in  the  old  church,  and,  in 
course  of  time,  the  desecrating  hand  of  the 
City  architect  will  remove  the  venerable 
stones  and  the  monuments,  to  make  room 
for  a  new  street,  or  to  build  new  city 
offices.  But  foremost  among  the  tombs  at 
present,  is  that  of  old  Alderman  Sower- 
butts.  St.  Ethelred's  is,  as  an  uneducated 
describer  might  fairly  put  it,  two  churches 
side  by  side.  The  scanty  congregation  sit 
in  the  right-hand  church,  which  faces  the 
altar,  and  in  the  north  side  stand  the 
tombs,  except  a  few  of  the  older  ones, 
which  are  in  the  south  wall.  The  tomb 
of  Alderman  Sowerbutts  occupies  a  large 
part  of  the  north  aisle  to  itself.  It  is  a 
striking  monument,  containing  many  tons 
of  marble,  and  surrounded  by  gilt  railings. 
The  worthy  alderman  died  in  the  year 
1691,  just  about  the  period  when  benevo- 
lence, as  shown  in  the  establishment  of 
almshouses  and  institutions  of  charitable 
education,  was  invented.  By  his  will  he 
directed  that  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  should 
be  expended  in  the  maintenance,  first, 
of  houses  for  the  reception  of  twelve 
widows  of  liverymen  from  his  own  guild ; 
and  secondly,  of  a  school  where  twenty 
boys  and  twenty  girls,  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Ethelred,  should  receive  a  sound 
Protestant  education,  free  of  all  charges. 
This  was  very  noble,  and  pleased  every- 
body, except  the  lawful  heirs  of  Alderman 
Sowerbutts,  who,  for  some  generations 
afterwards,  gnashed  their  teeth  when  they 
passed  the  church  of  St.  Ethelred.  There 
was  another  provision  in  the  will  of  the 
testator,  by  which  it  was  directed  that 
the  rector  of  the  parish,  accompanied  by 
his  churchwardens,  one  of  his  trustees,  the 
clerk,  the  schoolmaster,  and  six  of  the 
boys,  should,  once  a  year,  visit  the  church, 
open  the  tomb,  and  satisfy  themselves  that 
he — the  deceased  alderman — was  actually 
there  in  the  flesh,  and  not  removed.  Why 
this  mortal  dread  .of  being  taken  out  of 
the  grave  assailed  the  alderman,  it  is 
impossible  to  explain.  But  the  fact  is  so, 
and  until  a  very  few  years  ago  the  annual 
procession  was  made  with  great  solemnity. 
The  church,  old  as  it  was,  standing  two 
feet  below  the  street  level,  and  four  feet 
below  the  level  of  its  little  churchyard, 
piled  high  with  the  dust  of  five-and-twenty 
articulately  speaking  generations,  was 
Ruth  Warneford's  private  sanctum,  when 
she  could  spare  an  hour.  She  and  little 
Charlotte,  the  lame  girl,  would  sit  in 
the  quiet  old  place  by  themselves,  alone 


and  silent,  watching  the  light  from  the 
painted  windows  play  upon  the  deserted 
aisles,  or  talking  in  whispers,  or  the 
child  would  pump  the  bellows  while 
Ruth  played.  They  let  themselves  into 
the  church  by  the  vestry-door,  and  were 
secure  against  any  chance  visitors,  while 
the  busy  city  rushed  to  and  fro  among  the 
alleys  outside.  No  rural  corner  of  green 
England,  no  country  churchyard  in  the 
wildest  country  district  could  match  the 
solitude  and  loneliness  of  this  old  City 
place  of  worship,  on  any  afternoon  in  the 
week. 

Stay,  there  was  one  visitor.  Ruth 
Warneford  kept  her  Saturday  afternoons 
for  organ  practice ;  any  other  day's  freedom 
was  a  holiday,  to  be  sure,  but  a  holiday 
which  made  an  inroad  into  her  slender 
purse.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Saturday 
half-holiday  was  a  thing  just  beginning  to 
be  talked  about.  Shops  would  not  hear 
of  it,  merchants,  as  a  rule,  thought  it  a 
robbery  of  time  due  to  them.  Clerks 
hardly  hoped  to  get  it.  But  there  was  one 
clerk  at  least,  John  Wybrow  by  name,  a 
member  of  St.  Ethelred's  choir,  who  must 
have  got  his  Saturday  half-holiday  regu- 
larly. He  never  missed  looking  in  at  the 
church  at  four  o'clock  on  that  day,  when 
Ruth  was  playing  over  the  hymns  for  the 
next  day's  service,  and  poor  little  Charlotte 
sat  behind,  plying  the  pump-handle,  with 
an  attentive  eye  to  the  position  of  the  little 
ball  at  the  end  of  the  string,  and  listening 
while  the  roll  of  the  mighty  music  echoed 
along  the  walls,  and  high  in  the  rafters  of 
the  roof. 

John  Wybrow  came  every  Saturday  for 
nearly  a  year.  It  was  natural  that  he,  being 
a  member  of  the  choir,  and  their  most  useful 
tenor — in  fact  their  only  tenor — should 
like  to  try  his  part  over  beforehand ;  and 
who  so  able  to  help  him  as  the  organist  ? 
The  visit  might  therefore  be  regarded  as 
official,  and  performed  in  the  discharge  of 
duty.  So  far  it  was  praiseworthy.  Ruth, 
who  was  not  yet  eighteen  when  she  became 
organist,  at  a' salary  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year,  at  first  regarded  the  appearance  of 
the  tenor,  who  was  then  about  twenty-two, 
entirely  in  this  light,  being  in  no  way  put 
to  confusion  by  the  fact  that  he  was  young, 
good  -  looking,  and  of  the  opposite  sex. 
Ruth  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  foolish 
thoughts  which  such  a  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  qualities  too  often  engenders. 
Her  life  was  full  of  real  business.  Then, 
when  the  exercises  were  finished,  when 
Ruth  had  played  over  two  of  her  pieces, 
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■while  Jobn  Wybrow  sat  beside  her  and 
listened,  what  could  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  natural  politeness 
than  that  he  should  walk  home  with  her, 
and  help  little  Charlotte,  who  had  to  walk 
with  a  crutch,  across  the  streets  ?  It  was 
not  far  to  the  professor's,  and  John  Wybrow 
having  succeeded  somehow  in  getting  in- 
side the  house,  grew  to  abuse  this  privilege, 
by  staying  to  tea  every  Saturday  evening. 
The  whole  family  of  the  Lemires  liked  him 
except  one.  Rupert,  the  eldest,  for  some 
reason  of  his  own,  chose  to  take  offence  at 
his  coming,  and  in  confidence  to  Antoinette, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Wybrow 
was  a  puppy. 

On  those  evenings  this  simple  family  got 
through  their  bread  and  butter  and  tea 
with  mirth  and  merriment. 

And  after  the  tea,  of  course,  they  would 
have  a  dance. 

None  of  your  meaningless  scampers 
a  deux  temps,  as  was  then  the  new  fashion 
in  frivolous  England.  Not  at  all.  The 
professor,  with  grave  air,  assumed  a  violin 
in  place  of  the  usual  kit,  took  up  a  position 
in  the  corner,  and  lookiDg  solemnly  round, 
named  the  dances  and  the  dancers. 

"Minuet  de  la  Cour — Mr.  Wybrow  and 
Miss  Warueford." 

Then  would  John  Wybrow,  with  Castilian 
courtesy,  lead  Ruth,  as  grave  as  if  she  were 
dancing  before  a  court,  to  her  place,  and 
with  her  go  through  the  stately  steps, 
while  the  children  seated  round  criticised, 
not  unkindly,  but  with  severity.  This 
was  not  a  rehearsal,  but  a  performance, 
and  the  professor  permitted  himself  no 
observations.  The  minuet  concluded,  the 
performers  sat  down,  amid  a  chorus  of 
remarks  and  commentaries. 

"  Pas  de  fascination — Mademoiselle  An- 
toinette Lemire." 

Then  would  burst  upon  the  ever  -  de- 
lighted gaze  of  the  children,  their  eldest 
sister,  in  a  miraculous  robe  of  white  muslin, 
clad  in  which,  as  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  she 
displayed  miracles  of  art.  There  were 
no  criticisms  upon  her,  only  a  rapturous 
round  of  applause,  when,  with  parted  lips, 
bright  eyes,  and  panting  breath,  she  finished 
the  last  pirouette  as  gracefully  as  Fanny 
Elsler  herself. 

"La  Tarantula — Monsieu  r  Rupert  Lemire 
and  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  Lemire." 

"  Danse  des  Exiles,  Souvenir  de  la  Ro- 
chelle." 

This  was  a  dance  invented  by  the  first 
Lemire  who  took  to  the  dancing  profession. 
It  was  executed  first  in  solo,  and  then  in  full 


chorus,  by  the  family  altogether,  assisted 
by  Ruth  and  John  Wybrow.  Perhaps 
this  finished  the  performance ;  perhaps 
there  was  a  simple  waltz  ;  perhaps,  too,  at 
this  juncture  John  Wybrow  remembered 
that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  ordering 
a  few  oysters  for  supper,  and  so  on ;  the 
party  finishing,  as  it  began,  in  simple  mirth 
and  happiness,  for  Ruth  was  yet  in  that 
dreamy  state  of  uncalculating  happiness — 
a  happy  Fool's  Paradise  of  innocence — to 
waken  out  of  which  is  to  realise  one's 
humanity,  with  all  its  complicated  forces 
of  past,  present,  and  future,  its  dangers 
and  its  passions.  John  Wybrow,  during 
all  these  times,  never  told  the  girl  that  he 
loved  her.  Yet  his  hand-pressure  grew 
always  warmer,  his  voice  grew  always 
softer,  his  eyes  rested  always  longer  upon 
Ruth's  fair  head,  and  he  became  every  week 
more  and  more  the  brightness  and  joy  of 
her  life.  If  this  does  not  constitute  love 
on  both  sides,  what  does  ?  Yet  the  girl 
never  thought  of  anything  being  said  to 
alter  the  sweetness  of  this  innocent  pas- 
toral ;  and  the  young  man,  for  some  reason, 
refrained  from  speaking  the  word  which 
should  break  the  spell. 

But  the  spell  was  broken,  and  rudely. 

It  was  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  early 
autumn.  The  splendour  of  the  season 
showed  itself  on  country-sides  in  waving 
fields  of  ripened  corn,  in  apple  orchards 
ruddy  with  their  fruit,  in  woods  where 
the  trees  seemed  to  hang  down  their 
heavy  foliage  in  the  still  heat,  as  if  weary 
with  excess  of  pleasure.  In  London  it 
showed  itself  by  hot  and  glaring  streets ; 
by  announcements  of  cool  drinks  in  public- 
houses  ;  and  by  a  smell  as  of  an  immense 
bakery,  where  all  the  children's  mud-pies, 
the  cabbage-stalks,  the  orange-peel,  and 
the  general  refuse  of  a  great  city  were 
being  cooked  in  one  large  oven.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Ethelred  it  showed  itself  by 
an  unwonted  splendour  of  the  painted 
glass.  The  colours  which  fell  on  the  tombs 
and  monuments  were  brighter  than  usual ; 
the  knight  and  dame  who  knelt  opposite 
to  each  other,  with  hands  clasped  at  head 
and  foot  of  their  common  grave,  received 
the  crimson  rays  upon  their  heads,  and 
lost  for  a  while  the  rigidity  by  which  their 
sculptor  had  tried  to  represent  dignity. 
The  sunlight  played  upon  the  organ  beside 
the  altar,  and  fell  in  a  cloud  of  colour 
upon  the  patient  face  of  poor  little  Char- 
lotte Lemire,  who  was  left  there  alone 
thinking.  On  the  steps  of  the  organ-loft 
sat,  side  by  side,  John  Wybrow  and  Ruth 
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Warneford.  Mark,  that  he  has  not  spoken 
a  word  of  love  ;  nor  has  she  thought  of 
love  ;  yet  they  sit  like  lovers,  only  not 
hand-in-hand. 

The  young  man  has  been  telling  the  girl 
of  places  which  he  knows,  not  far  away, 
where  stretch  meadows,  covered  with 
flowers  from  spring  to  late  autumn — the 
golden  buttercup,  the  meadow-sweet,  the 
wild  convolvulus,  and  the  cowslip — where 
there  are  woods,  and  streams,  and  corn- 
fields. 

"Some  day,  Ruth,  we  will  go  and  see 
them.  Some  day,  when  I  am  my  own 
master."  He  added  the  last  words  under 
his  breath. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  sighed,  "  I  have  no  holi- 
day. It  is  wrong  to  be  always  wishing 
for  things ;  but  oh !  John,  I  do  some- 
times long  for  a  little  change — just  a  few 
days  in  the  country,  such   as  I  used  to 

have  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  before 

long  ago.  It  would  be  something  to  think 
of  in  the  winter  evenings,  you  see,  espe- 
cially if  I  thought  I  could  go  again." 

"  Poor  Ruth  !  Poor  child !  I  wish  I 
could  do  something  for  you  ;  but  I  can- 
not  yet.    I  am  only  a  clerk  now.    Will 

you  have  a  little  more  patience  ?  " 

"Now,  you  will  think  I  am  complaining. 
But  indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not.  I  am  very 
happy.  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be.  Only 
now  and  then,  when  the  sun  is  hot  and 
the  streets  are  close,  and  when  young 
gentlemen  like  Mr.  John  Wybrow  tell  me 
of  beautiful  places,  where  rich  people  can 

wander   and    see    sweet    things why 

then,  you  see,  it  is  hard  not  to  feel  a  little, 
just  a  little,  discontented.  And  if  I  am  dis- 
contented, what  ought  poor  little  Charlotte 
to  be  ?  " 

"  Poor  Charlotte !  " 

"  Look  at  her,  John.  She  will  sit  there 
so  long  as  I  let  her.  To  be  in  the  quiet 
church  soothes  her  nerveB ;  she  cannot 
bear  the  noise  of  the  other  children — she 
is  happiest  here.  If  I  were  a  cripple,  do 
you  think  I  should  be  so  patient  as  that 
poor  child  ?  " 

Ruth  shook  her  little  head  with  a 
gesture  of  self-reproach. 

What  further  line  the  conversation 
might  have  taken  cannot  safely  be  asserted, 
because  it  was  then  interrupted  by  a  great 
trampling  of  feet,  and  noise  of  men  in  the 
church  porch. 

"It  is  the  alderman's  day,"  said  Ruth. 
"  Let  us  sit  here  quietly,  and  we  shall  see  it 
all.    The  railings  of  the  tomb  are  opened." 

The  doors  were  flung  open,  and  there 


marched  up  the  aisle  a  procession.  '  First 
came  the  beadle,  with  the  gold  stick  of 
office.  He  was  followed  by  the  rector, 
in  full  canonicals.  After  him,  somewhat 
marring  the  effect  by  an  ignoble  limp,  came 
the  clerk.  After  the  clergy  followed  the 
laity,  consisting  of  two  trustees,  the  school- 
master, and  a  tail  of  six  boys.  A  stray 
gentleman,  not  belonging  to  the  proces- 
sion, came  in  after  the  rest,  and  at  sight 
of  him  both  the  spectators  on  the  steps  of 
the  organ-loft  started,  and  one  of  them, 
the  young  man,  changed  colour. 

"  There  is  Mr.  Baldwin,  my  benefactor," 
said  Ruth  quietly.  She  did  not  look  up, 
or  she  would  have  seen  John  Wybrow 
turn  pale  and  then  flush  crimson. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  leaning  on  a  stick,  seemed 
to  be  watching  the  ceremony  at  the  monu- 
ment. This  took  ten  minutes  or  so,  when 
the  procession  re-formed,  and  marched 
solemnly  out  of  the  church  again. 

An  old  woman,  one  of  the  almshouse 
widows,  left  the  doors  open  for  the  stranger, 
who  remained  behind. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  who  did  not  appear  to  be 
in  any  hurry,  began  to  look  round  the 
church,  taking  the  monuments  one  by  one. 

"  I  must  wait  till  he  comes  this  way  and 
speak  to  him,"  said  Ruth. 

John  Wybrow  bit  his  lips,  but  said 
nothing.  He  stood  upright,  arms  folded, 
in  an  attitude  which  might  have  meant 
defiance. 

The  old  gentleman,  adjusting  his  glasses, 
came  slowly  along  the  north  wall,  read- 
ing the  inscriptions,  and  looking  at  the 
tombs.  Ruth  watched  him  with  a  smile 
of  amusement. 

"How  surprised  he  will  be  to  see  me 
here,"  she  whispered. 

He  was  surprised.  In  his  surprise  he 
looked,  when  he  came  upon  the  pair,  from 
one  to  the  other,  dropping  his  glasses. 

"John!  Ruth  Warneford ! "  he  said, 
"  what  is  this  ?   what  is  this  ?" 

Ruth  stepped  forward  with  a  pretty 
laugh.  "  You  are  in  my  church,  Mr. 
Baldwin,"  she  said.  "  I  am  organist 
here." 

He  looked  more  surprised  than  ever. 
Angry  too. 

"  Explain  this,  John,"  he  said,  without 
answering  the  girl. 

Then  Ruth  began  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  wrong. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  explain,  sir,"  said 
John.  "  This  is  Miss  Warneford,  whom 
you  know.  She  is  organist  at  St.  Ethelred's. 
I  sing  here  in  the  choir." 
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"  So,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  "that  is  all,  is 
it  ?  " 

John  Wybrow  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  stepped  forward  to  where  Ruth 
was  standing. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said;  "that  is  not  all. 
This  young  lady  knows  me  by  my  name, 
but  she  does  not  know  that  I  am  your 
nephew — that  fact  I  have  never  told  her. 
She  learns  it  now  for  the  first  time." 

"  You  learn  it,"  repeated  Mr.  Baldwin  to 
Ruth,  "  for  the  first  time  ?  " 

The  words  rang  in  the  girl's  ear  like  a 
waraing. 

"  In  your  presence,  sir,  and  in  this  sacred 
place,  I  venture  to  tell  her,  also  for  the 
first  time,  that  I  love  her." 

"  That  you  love  her  !  "  repeated  Mr. 
Baldwin.  He  took  a  seat  on  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit,  and  looked  at  the  girl  with  eyes 
of  pity.  "  That  you  love  her !  Poor  girl ! 
Poor  girl !  " 

"  And  in  your  presence  I  ask  her  if  she 
will  marry  me.  Ruth,  dear  Ruth,  forgive 
this  rough  speech,  but  my  uncle  forces  it 
upon  me.  I  know  your  goodness,  your 
patience,  and  your  trials.  Come  to  me, 
my  darling,  and  forget  the  trouble  in  a 
husband's  love.     Ruth,  come !  " 

He  had  taken  her  by  the  hand  and  would 
have  drawn  her  towards  him,  but  she 
looked  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  face. 

"  Your  nephew  ?"  she  faltered. 

"  My  nephew,"  he  replied. 

"  Ruth,  my  darling,  come  !  " 

She  might  have  gone — she  might  have 
taken  that  single  step,  and  fallen  upon  the 
breast  that  was  yearning  for  her,  but  for 
the  look  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"  Remember  J  "  he  said,  solemnly. 

Ruth  snatched  her  hand  from  her  lover. 

"Do  not  remember,"  cried  John,  pas- 
sionately. "  You  have  remembered  long 
enough.  It  is  cruel  to  remember  longer. 
What  has  the  past  to  do  with  the  present  ?  " 

"Everything,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin, sadly — 
"  everything.  Ruth  Warneford,  I  do  not 
blame  you.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  my 
nephew  has  met  you.  It  is  his  that  you 
did  not  know  what  kind  of  conduct  his  has 
been  towards  you." 

"  What  conduct  his  has  been  !  repeated 
the  young  man  fiercely. 

"Ask  that  in  ten  years'  time,  if  I  am 
living,  and  if  you  have  found  time  to  reflect. 
Girl !  between  you  and  my  nephew  there 
stands  a  ghost— the  shadow  of  a  great 
wrong." 

"Alas!  I  know  it,"  sobbed  Ruth,  "I 
know  it." 


"  There  is  no  ghost.  It  is  the  dream  of  a 
morbid  brain,  dwelling  too  much  on  things 
long  gone  and  forgotten,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  Ruth,  come  out  of  the  shadows 
into  the  light." 

"  What  was  done  by  one  of  your  blood 
eight  years  ago,  separates  you  from  me 
and  mine  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration," said  the  old  man. 

"What  was  done  yesterday  matters 
nothing  to-day,"  pleaded  the  young  man. 
"  Ruth  !  do  you  think  I  have  not  known 
your  story  ?  Long  the  tale  of  George 
Warneford  has  been  familiar  to  me — since 
I  was  a  boy  at  school.  What  has  it  to  do 
with  you  and  me,  and  with  our  love  ?  " 

"It  stands  between  you,"  said  his 
uncle. 

All  the  time  Ruth  looked  steadily  at  the 
old  man.  There  was  no  hope  there,  only 
a  stern  justice,  before  which  she  trembled. 

"  I  have  been  kind  to  you,  Ruth  Warne- 
ford," he  said ;  "  what  the  world  calls 
kind.  But.  let  that  pass.  Remember, 
however,  that  it  pains  me,  even  to  hear 
your  name  pronounced.  I  shall  not 
relax  in  whatever  help  you  may  want; 
but,  I  ask  you  in  return — it  is  a  little 
thing' — to  send  this  young  man  away." 

A  little  thing  !  Why,  all  in  a  moment, 
when  John  took  her  hand  in  his,  she 
knew  that  it  was  her  life,  her  happiness, 
her  all,  that  she  was  asked  to  give  up. 

She  made  no  reply. 

"  The  idle  attachments  of  youth,"  Mr. 
Baldwin  went  on,  still  sitting  judicially  on 
the  pulpit  stairs,  while  the  guilty  pair 
stood  before  him,  "  the  idle  attachments 
of  youth  are  quickly  made  and  quickly 
forgotten.  You  will  laugh  at  this  in  a 
month,  Ruth." 

"  Ruth  !  "  the  other  pleaded,  "  Ruth ! 
remember  our  happy  days  together  in  this 
old  church ;  our  evenings  at  your  home ; 
the  sweet  talk  that  we  have  held  together 
— are  these  to  go  for  nothing  ? 

"What  is  love,"  asked  the  old  man, 
"that  it  is  to  override  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  and  make  duty  a  mockery  ? 
Children,  could  you  prosper  with  the 
memory  of  the  past  ever  before  you  ?  " 

"  The  past !  Oh  !  the  past !  Let  the 
dead  bury  its  dead,"  cried  John.  "  Ruth ! 
if  you  will  be  mine,  we  will  turn  our 
backs  on  this  city  and  its  hateful  memories  ; 
we  will  go  to  a  new  country  where  no  one 
can  reproach  us ;  we  will  live  where  the 
firm  of  Batterick  and  Baldwin  is  not 
known." 

"  Think  of  it,  young  lady,"  Mr.  Baldwin 
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said  bitterly.  "He  is  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice his  future  and  his  own  happiness,  your 
future  and  your  happiness — to  say  nothing 
of  me — in  order  to  gratify  his  whim.  Tes, 
sir,  a  whim ;  the  fancy  for  a  pretty  face. 
Pshaw,  sir !  what  do  you  know  about 
goodness  ?  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
that  this  is  a  good  girl  ?  Do  you  think  I 
should  treat  her  like  this  if  I  did  not 
know  it  ?  " 

Ruth  took  the  old  man's  hand.  He 
stood  up  as  if  to  receive  her,  and  she  laid 
her  head  upon  his  left  arm ;  perhaps  it 
was  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,"  she  said. 
14  John,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  right.  I  can  never 
marry  you.  Heaven  knows  that  until  this 
day,  even  when  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  his  nephew,  I  never  thought  of 
marrying  you  or  anybody.  What  I  feel 
now — that  matters  to  no  one;"  she  stopped 
herself  proudly.  "  The  disaster  that  fell 
upon  me,  eight  years  ago,  is  between  us  ; 
we  can  never  pass  that  barrier.  Farewell, 
John,  and  try  not  to  think  about  me  any 
more — never  any  more." 

"  Ruth,"  he  said,  "  hear  me  again.  It 
is  not  my  fault  that  this  disaster  fell  upon 
you.     It  is  not  yours." 

"No,"  she  cried;  "it  is  the  will  of 
heaven,  and  we  must  bear  it." 

He  turned  fiercely  upon  his  uncle. 

"  You  have  robbed  me  of  my  wife,  sir," 
he  said,  "  and  you  have  lost  your  nephew. 
This  day  I  leave  your  firm.  The  partner- 
ship that  I  was  to  have  had  on  my  next 
birthday — that  partnership,  on  which  I 
hoped  to  marry  the  sweetest  and  noblest 
girl  in  all  the  world,  you  may  give  to  whom 
you  please.  Leave  your  money  where  you 
wish.  I  will  never  see  you  or  speak  to  you 
again,  unless  it  be  to  take  my  bride  from 
you."  He  walked  half  down  the  church, 
leaving  the  girl  clinging  to  his  uncle's 
arm. 

Suddenly  a  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
returned. 

"Ruth,"  he  said,  with  softened  voice, 
"in  this  sacred  place,  before  this  altar,  I 
have  one  more  thing  to  say.  In  the  years 
to  come  I  shall  wait  for  you.  This  foolish 
fancy,  the  persuasion  of  this  selfish  old 
man,  who  would  keep  alive  the  miserable 
past  to  poison  the  present,  who  sacrifices 
two  lives  to  gratify  his  revenge,  will  pass. 
I  shall  wait  for  you  alone,  till  I  hear  that 
I  may  come.  Remember,  I  can  marry  no 
one  but  you." 

He  waited  a  moment  for  an  answer. 

The  girl  left  her  hold  of  Mr.  Baldwin's 


arm,  and  moved  to  the  altar.  There  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  and  prayed.  John  Wybrow 
still  waited.  When  she  rose  again  her  face 
was  lit  up  by  the  light  of  the  western 
window,  which  poured  full  upon  her,  by 
her  hair  lying  loose  about  her  head  like  an 
aureole,  so  that  she  looked  as  a  saint 
might  look.  \ 

"When  what  is  impossible  becomes 
possible,  John;  when  George  Warneford's 
guilt  is  changed  into  innocence,  I  shall  be 
free  to  marry  you.     And  not  till  then." 

John  Wybrow  knelt  at  her  feet  and 
kissed  her  unresisting  hand.  Then  he 
turned  and  strode  out  of  the  church. 

"  Brave  girl !  brave  girl !  "  cried  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

"  Leave  me  in  the  church,"  she  replied 
faintly.  "  I  go  in  and  out  of  the  vestry 
door ;  leave  me  here.  I  have  to  think — 
to  collect  myself  a  little." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
full  of  pity. 

"Forget  that  headstrong  boy,"  be  said; 
"  he  will  be  sorry  afterwards  for  what  he 
said  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.  We  cannot 
undo  the  past,  Ruth,  but  we  may  fight  it 
down.  We  must  bear  our  punishment, 
but  we  may  bear  it  worthily,  until  it  be- 
comes a  crown  of  glory.  You  are  a  good 
girl." 

He  left  her.  And  as  he  walked  down 
the  aisle  Ruth  might  have  noticed,  had  she 
looked  up,  that  his  form  was  bowed,  and 
that  he  trembled  as  he  went.  Bat  she 
did  not  look  up.  She  stood  still,  clasping 
her  hands  before  her;  and,  when  the  church- 
door  shut  with  a  clang,  she  fell  down  upon 
the  steps  weeping  and  sobbing  aloud.  The 
echoes  of  the  many-raftered  roof  took  up 
her  crying,  and  from  among  the  silent 
tombs,  from  the  dim  recesses  of  the  dar- 
kening church,  there  arose  a  voice  and  a 
whisper  as  of  the  dead,  who  weep  with 
one  who  weeps. 

Then  little  Charlotte  Lemire,  who  had 
been  forgotten  all  this  time,  crept  sorrow- 
fully from  her  nook  within  the  organ-rails 
and  sat  down  beside  Ruth's  head,  waiting. 

Presently  Ruth  felt  her  little  fingers 
about  her,  soothing  and  petting,  and  she 
looked  up. 

"  Ruth,  dear  Ruth ;  oh  !  Ruth,  what 
can  I  do  ?  "  cried  the  child. 

"  Nothing,  Lotty."  Ruth  arose  and  put 
on  her  hat.  "  Let  us  go.  Please  tell 
nobody  anything  at  home,  only  that  Mr. 
Wybrow  will  not  come  here  any  more,  and 
that  I  have  got  a  headache  and  am  gone 
to  bed." 
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That  Saturday  night  there  was  silence 
at  the  professor's.  The  violin  was  not 
brought  out ;  nor  was  there  any  danciDg ; 
and  the  children  were  sent  to  bed  early. 
Also  Nettie  and  Lotty  spent  the  evening, 
as  did  their  mother,  in  tears. 

CHAPTER    VI.      THE    PROFESSOR    LETS    HIS 
LODGINGS. 

It  was  almost  two  months  after  the 
dreadful  day  at  St.  Ethelred's,  when  the 
quiet  of  Yendo-street  was  disturbed  by 
the  clattering  of  a  cab  on  the  stones.  It 
stopped  at  the  professor's,  and  the  occu- 
pants, consisting  of  a  lady  and  gentleman, 
with  an  old  man  of  seafaring  aspect, 
knocked  at  the  door. 

To  Madame  Lemire's  intense  surprise, 
they  asked  for  lodgings. 

Lodgings !  she  remembered  their  first 
venture  in  that  line  of  business,  and  went 
in  search  of  the  professor.  The  professor, 
then  engaged  in  teaching  the  youngest, 
aged  two  and  a  half,  his  earliest  steps, 
also  remembered  that  disastrous  episode 
in  their  life,  and  hesitated. 

The  lady,  who  was  a  young  lady,  spoke 
for  the  party. 

"We  are  easily  satisfied,"  she  said. 
"  "We  shall  want  three  bedrooms  and  a 
sitting-room,  but  we  require  very  little 
attendance.  We  will  give  you  a  reference 
to  a  respectable  lawyer,  and  we  will  pay 
the  rent  for  three  months  in  advance." 

The  professor  looked  at  his  wife — here 
was  a  chance — and  the  rent  three  months 
in  advance !  In  five  minutes  the  party 
was  upstairs,  and  madame,  with  Nettie, 
was  devising  means  of  stowing  away  the 
displaced  children. 

Meantime  the  professor  went  in  search 
of  the  lawyer  referred  to.  As  for  his 
lodgers — who  gave  the  name  of  Mr.  and 
Miss  Elwood  and  Mr.  Croil — the  lawyer 
knew  all  about  Miss  Elwood.  The  young 
lady's  father  had  died  in  Australia,  at  the 
diggings.  But  his  little  house  and  garden, 
now  in  the  centre  of  a  city,  suddenly  be- 
came great,  and  sold  for  a  large  sum.  Yes, 
Mb.  Lemire  might  depend  on  Miss  Elwood. 
It  was  odd  that  he  named  Miss  Elwood,  and 
never  spoke  of  her  brother;  but  that,  after 
all,  was  nothing ;  and  the  professor  went 
back  with  a  light  heart,  and  a  full  assur- 
ance of  his  rent  for  a  whole  year  to  come. 

He  found  Miss  Elwood  sitting  among 
the  children,  and  at  home  with  all  of 
them  ;  and  it  was  very  funny,  the  children 
said,  that  when  Ruth  came  in  she  knew 
her  at   once,  and   said,  "You  are   Ruth 


Warneford,"  and  then  shook  hands  with 
her.  Because,  they  said,  how  should 
she  know  Ruth,  when  she  did  not  know 
Nettie  ? 

In  a  few  days  the  new  lodgers  were  so 
far  settled  in  the  house,  that  they  seemed 
to  form  part  of  the  family.  The  elder 
man,  Croil  by  name — who  slept  on  the 
second  floor,  and  took  two  of  the  boys  to 
share  his  room,  when  he  found  that  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  sleep  on  the 
landings — was  clearly  an  ancient  mariner. 
He  dressed  in  navy  blue,  and  wore  a  fur 
cap  of  curious  and  sea-going  cut.  He  was 
a  little  man ;  with  soft  and  dreamy  eyes,  of 
a  light  blue  ;  and  with  a  very  quiet  manner 
of  speaking.  He  generally  carried  in  his 
left  hand  a  cake  of  tobacco,  with  an  open 
knife  in  his  right ;  and  he  cut  the  tobacco 
slowly  as  he  went. 

At  regular  intervals  he  smoked:  once 
before  breakfast,  once  after,  once  on  the 
point  of  eight  bells,  once  after  dinner, 
once  towards  tea-time,  and  once  after,  once 
before  supper,  and  once  after.  "  But  not," 
as  he  remarked  to  young  Rupert  Lemire, 
the  eldest-born,  "  not  to  be  for  ever  with 
a  pipe  in  your  mouth — as  if  you  might  be 
the  stove  of  a  lighter.  That's  not  the  way, 
my  lad,  for  them  as  earns  their  bread  upon 
blue  water." 

He  used  the  pavement  of  the  street — at 
such  times  as  it  did  not  rain — for  a  pro- 
menade or  smoking-saloon ;  when  it  was 
wet,  he  betook  himself  to  his  own  room — 
a  place  which  the  children  soon  learned  to 
regard  as  the  home  of  all  unimaginable 
delights  ;  and  they  called  him,  after  the 
first  day,  Ben,  by  his  special  request. 
The  last  pipe  of  the  day  Ben  took  in  the 
first-floor  front,  with  the  other  new 
members  of  the  party. 

They  were  a  quiet  pair.  The  man, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  looked  older,  by 
reason  of  the  scattered  gray  hairs  in  his 
full  brown  beard,  and  the  crow's-feet 
round  his  eyes.  Across  his  forehead 
nature,  or  some  trouble,  had  drawn  a 
long  deep  line;  the  hair  had  fallen  from 
his  temples,  leaving  a  wide  and  open 
brow;  his  lips  were  flexible  and  mobile, 
but  they  were  hidden  by  his  heavy  mous- 
tache and  beard ;  his  eyes  were  hazel,  and 
had  a  dreamy  far-off  look,  with  a  gaze  as  of 
one  who  waits  and  expects ;  his  voice  was 
low,  and  he  spoke  seldom. 

His  sister,  unlike  him  in  face — so  much 
unlike  him  that  you  would  not  have  been 
able  to  trace  even  a  faint  family  resemblance 
— resembledhim  in  one  respect,  thathereyes, 
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which  were  large,  and  of  a  hazel  tint,  had 
the  same  far-off  look,  and,  in  repose,  gazed 
out  upon  space  like  her  brother's,  as  if 
waiting  and  expecting.  She  was  tall,  and 
of  such  a  figure  as  the  Graces  love ;  her 
head,  crowned  with  its  glory  of  brown 
hair,  was  of  such  a  shape  as  Canova  would 
have  desired  for  a  model ;  her  face  out- 
lined as  if  by  some  poet,  inspired  with  the 
sister  art  of  painting. 

It  was  a  face  born  for  mirth  and  gaiety ; 
but  the  gaiety  had  gone  out  of  it,  and  left 
it  prematurely  grave.  A  look  of  care  dwelt 
upon  it  for  ever,  save  when  she  turned  her 
eyes  upon  her  brother,  and  then  the  sweetest 
smile  lit  up  her  features,  and  effaced  the 
lines  of  trouble  round  her  mouth. 

Observant  members  of  the  Lemire  house- 
hold made  out,  in  addition  to  their  personal 
note,  a  few  other  prominent  facts  as  regards 
their  lodgers.  One  was,  that  they  seemed 
all  three  utterly  careless  as  regarded  their 
food.  On  washing  days,  that  is,  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  when  the  mother 
of  the  family  and  the  maid-of-all-work  were 
engaged  with  the  linen  of  the  household, 
they  accepted,  not  murmuring,  as  weaker 
brethren  murmur,  cold  boiled  mutton,  with 
or  without  potatoes  ;  they  drank  nothing 
but  tea,  coffee,  or  milk,  except  Ben,  who, 
once  a  day,  towards  the  evening,  visited 
the  nearest  public-house,  with  an  empty 
pannikin,  which  he  brought  back  full. 
They  went  out,  the  brother  and  sister,  a 
good  deal  in  the  day-time,  and  at  night 
they  always  sat  side  by  side,  with  joined 
hands,  before  the  fire,  looking  into  it.  Ben 
Croil  at  such  times  sat  with  them,  his  legs 
gathered  up  under  his  chair,  his  head 
against  the  wall,  sound  asleep.  Some- 
times in  the  morning,  too,  the  pair  would 
sit  silently  for  hours  together.  Once 
Rupert  Lemire,  the  eldest  son,  heard  the 
lady  say,  after  one  of  their  long  silences  : 

"  George,  if  Boston  Tom  is  living  any- 
where in  the  world,  we  must  find  him.  If 
he  is  dead  we  must  find  who  and  what  he 
was." 

And  on  another  occasion,  Nettie  Lemire, 
going  to  make  the  lodger's  bed,  saw  her 
on  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  crying  passionately,  "  Oh  Lord  ! 
how  long  ?  " 

There  was  only  one  other  thing  remark- 
able about  the  new  lodgers,  which  was  the 
way  in  which  Miss  Elwood  sought  Ruth 
Warueford's  society.  Now,  at  this  time 
Ruth  was  melancholy,  by  reason  of  her 
shattered  love-castle,  and  would  fain  have 
sat  in  silence ;  but  she  could  not  decline  the 


invitations  which  Miss  Elwood  showered 
upon  her,  to  dine  with  her,  to  take  tea 
with  her,  to  sit  with  her,  to  walk  with 
her.  And  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the 
kindness  with  which  these  invitations 
were  offered,  and  the  sympathy  with 
which  the  girl  was  gradually  encouraged 
to  respond  to  thase  advances.  Little  by 
little  Ruth  found  herself  talking  with 
Miss  Elwood — Helen,  as  she  called  her — 
as  if  she  had  been  her  oldest  friend. 
Besides,  the  room  upstairs  was  a  retreat 
from  the  chatter  of  the  children,  and  a 
quiet  evening  with  her  new  friends  rested 
her  after  a  day's  hard  work  at  teaching. 

They  got  into  the  habit  of  sitting  to- 
gether, talking  in  a  low  voice  to  each 
other,  while  Mr.  Elwood,  a  restless  man, 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  in  silence ; 
and  they  talked  as  if  he  were  not  there, 
because  he  never  spoke,  and  never  seemed 
to  listen. 

And  one  Sunday  afternoon  Helen  Elwood 
told  the  girl  a  thing  which  made  her  heart 
leap  up,  and  brought  such  joy  to  her  as 
she  thought  could  never  come  again. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  Sunday  afternoon. 
After  dinner  old  Ben  might  be  heard 
marching  up  and  down  the  pavement  of 
the  street,  on  the  sunny  side,  where  the 
east  wind  was  not  felt.  With  him  was 
Rupert  Lemire,  and  they  were  discoursing 
— that  is,  Ben  was  discoursing — on  ships, 
and  storms,  and  sailors'  lives  afloat.  Helen 
and  Ruth  sat  by  the  fire,  the  latter  lying 
with  her  head  on  the  elder  girl's  knees. 
Mr.  Elwood  sat  in  the  window,  silent  and 
grave,  looking  at  the  group  of  two. 

"  And  you  are  quite  alone,  poor 
child  ?  "  Helen  asked.  "No  brothers,  no 
sisters  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  brother  once,"  said  the  girl, 
colouring  painfully.  "  But  he — he — went 
away  eight  years  ago,  and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  Poor  George — poor  dear 
George ! " 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  the  hand  of  her 
new  friend.  Helen  felt  the  tears  fail 
fast. 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,  if  it  pains  you," 
she  went  on,  glancing  at  her  brother,  who 
sat  rigid,  pale,  and  with  trembling  lips. 

"  Yes,  let  me  tell  you  all,  and  then  you 
will  not  say  that  I  have  deceived  you. 
Listen.  We  were  so  happy,  George  and  I 
together — only  we  two,  you  know.  In  the 
evening  he  came  home  from  the  City  and 
I  used  to  make  the  tea,  though  I  was  such 
a  little  thing.  There  never  was  so  kind  a 
brother,  nor  such  a  good  man ;   because 
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now,  you  see,  I  know  what  young  men 
sometimes  are.  Oh,  me  !  How  cruel  it 
all  is  to  think  of  !  For  our  happy  life  was 
suddenly  stopped." 

She  paused  a  moment  while  Helen 
soothed  and  caressed  her. 

"They  said  he  forged  Mr.  Baldwin's 
name,  and  robbed  him  of  his  money. 
How  can  I  believe  it,  Helen  ?  If  it 
was  true,  what  did  he  do  with  the 
money  ?  And  yet — and  yet — I  once  went 
to  a  place  that  I  heard  of  in  the  City, 
and  looked  in  a  file  of  The  Times  till  I 
found  the  report  of  his  trial ;  and  it  was 
all  so  clear !  He  must  have  done  it.  And 
still  I  cannot  believe  it  of  my  brother;  for 
he  was  so  steady  and  so  true. 

"  And  you  have  never  heard  anything  of 
him  at  all  ?  " 

"  Never  anything  at  all,"  the  girl  said. 
"I  do  not  know  where  he  is,  or  if  he  is 
living." 

"  His  name  was  George  —  George 
Warneford  ?  "  Helen  replied  slowly. 
"My  dear,  I  think  I  can  tell  you  some- 
thing— not  much — about  him.  And  that 
little  is  good.  There  could  not  be  two 
George  Warnefords  in  Sydney  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  three  years  ago  and  more 
that  I  knew  of  a  prisoner  of  that  name — he 
was  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty— " 

"  George's  age — he  is  ten  years  older 
than  I." 

"  A  prisoner  for  forgery " 

"  Yes,  yes." 

"  Who  obtained  his  release  and  a  free 
pardon  for  a  noble  deed  he  did." 

"  Oh,  George — my  brother — tell  me 
what  he  did." 

"  He  risked  his  life  to  save  the  lives  of 
others ;  there  was  mutiny  in  the  prison, 
and  murder.  Desperate  men,  made  more 
desperate  by  the  knowledge  that  their 
revolt  was  hopeless,  had  the  lives  of 
the  prison  warders  in  their  hands ;  in  a 
few  minutes  it  would  have  been  all  over 
with  them.  This  prisoner — this  brave  man 
who  was  convicted  by  a  unanimous  jury, 
after  five  minutes'  consultation,  for  a 
wicked  and  treacherous  act,  my  dear  — 
faced  almost  certain  death  to  save  them. 
He  did  save  them,  and  they  released  him 
for  his  reward." 

Ruth  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"Go  on,  Helen  ;  tell  me  more." 

"I  have  very  little  more  to  tell  you.  But 
if  it  will  comfort  you,  I  can  tell  you  what 
the  prison  doctor  said  to  him  when  he  left. 
He  said,  Ruth,  that  his  trial  showed  the 
clearest  case  against  him   that   ever  was 


made  out  against  any  man,  but  that  his 
life  and  character  belied  the  circumstantial 
evidence.  He  said  he  believed  him  inno- 
cent." 

Ruth  gave  a  great  gasp. 
"  Innocent  ?      Oh,  if   it  were  only  so ; 
what  would  matter  all  our  sorrow  and  all 
his  suffering,  if  only  he  were  innocent  ?  " 

"  Mind,  George  Warneford  always  said 
that  he  was  innocent.  The  doctor  was  the 
first  to  believe  it.  Afterwards,  I  have 
heard  that  others  also  believed  him  inno- 
cent." 

"  Why  does  he  not  write  to  me  ?  Why 
does  he  not  come  home  to  me  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he  does  not  know  where  you 
are ;  perhaps  he  does  not  know  how  you 
would  receive  him.  For,  Lizzie,  your 
brother  has  lost  the  most  precious  jewel 
of  life — his  honour." 

"  But  since  he  is  innocent " 

"  How  does  he  know  that  his  sister  loves 
him  still  ?  Who  has  written  to  him  out 
there  to  tell  him  so  ?  " 

"  Can  I  ever  cease  to  love  him  ?  Oh, 
Helen,  if  he  were  to  stand  before  me 
this  very  moment,  and  hold  out  his 
arms,  I  should  be  more  happy  than  I  have 
been  all  these  eight  years  that  I  have  lost 
him." 

In  the  window,  in  the  shades  of  the 
early  December  evening  then  darkening  the 
room,  the  very  man  of  whom  they  spoke 
sat  still  and  upright.  But  his  hands 
trembled,  and  his  face  was  distorted  by 
some  violent  passion.  Helen  looked  to- 
wards him  and  made  a  gesture  of  invita- 
tion. But  he  shook  his  head.  Then  she 
spoke  again  to  the  weeping  girl. 

"  If  he  came  to  you  a  beggar  in  reputa- 
tion, an  outcast  of  society,  heavily  laden 
with  the  weight  of  these  years  of  dis- 
grace  " 

"  Unmerited  disgrace,"  she  said. 

"With  nothing  to  say  to  you,  but  that 
he  was  innocent — you  would  love  him  and 
cling  to  him  against  all  the  world,  against 
Mr.  Baldwin,  against  the  kind  people  of 
this  house  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Ruth,  "  I  have  but  one 
brother.  You  have  told  me  that  he  is 
innocent  and  brave.  I  am  proud  of  my 
poor  brother." 

"  And  if  he  came  to  you,  bearing  in  his 
hand  the  proofs  of  his  innocence,  what 
then,  Ruth  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  too  much  happiness,"  she 
sighed.  "Helen,  why  have  you  sought 
me  out  to  tell  me  this  story.  I  know — I 
know — that   you   are  keeping  something 
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back.  You  have  come  to  this  poor  lodging 
to  see  me — me.  I  am  sure  of  it.  You 
have  come  with  a  message  from  my 
brother.     Tell  me  all — tell  me  all." 

"Yes,  dear,  you  have  guessed.  We 
have  come — my  brother  and  I — from 
Australia,  to  see  you.  We  come  in  your 
brother's  name,  and  in  your  brother's 
behalf.  We  have  a  task  before  us — to 
establish,  if  we  can,  his  innocence.  There 
is  but  a  slender,  a  very  slender  hope,  of 
our  doing  that.  Bat,  oh  Ruth  !  believe  it 
with  all  your  heart ;  cling  to  it  as  to  an 
anchor ;  thank  God  for  it  every  morning 
and  every  night.  He  is  innocent — George 
Warneford  did  not  commit  this  wicked 
thing.  We  are  trying  to  prove  it,  but  we 
may  not  succeed..  And  whether  we  suc- 
ceed or  not,  you  shall  be  restored  to  your 
brother." 

Ruth  was  silent  again — thinking.  Then 
she  lifted  her  eyes,  bright  with  tears. 

"  You  know  him,  then  ?  " 

"  I  know  him,  dear  Ruth." 

"  Tell  me  what  he  is  like." 

Helen  glanced  at  her  brother. 

"  He  is  greatly  changed  from  what  you 
remember  him.  To  begin  with,  he  is  eight 
years  older,  and  he  has  suffered.  You 
would  not  know  him.  Try  not  to  fancy 
what  he  is  like,  but  think  of  him  now  and 
always  as  a  good  and  honourable  man, 
who  has  had  to  endure  a  grievous  wrong." 

"I  will — I  will.  And,  Helen,  why  do 
you  and  your  brother  try  to  do  him  this 
great  service  ?  " 

Helen  did  not  blush  as  she  replied, 
taking  the  girl's  face  in  her  hands  and 
kissing  her : 

"  Because,  my  dear,  I  love  him,  and  I 
hope  to  be  your  sister." 

"My  sister?  You  will  marry  him? 
And  he  loves  you  ?     Oh  Helen  !  " 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  looking  at  her 
brother;  "he  loves  me.  The  most  patient, 
the  most  deeply-injured,  the  most  honour- 
able man,  the  kindest  and  noblest  heart 
in  all  the  world,  loves  me.  Ought  I  not 
to  be  a  proud  and  happy  woman,  dear  ? 
And  you  must  love  me  too." 

Ruth  threw  herself  into  her  new  sister's 
arms,  crying  and  laughing.  It  was  too 
much  for  her,  this  great  and  new-found 
happiness. 

"  Hush,  dear !  Hush,  my  dear,"  said 
Helen.  "I  have  told  you  too  suddenly. 
There — lay  your  head  upon  my  shoulder 
and  calm  yourself." 

She  went  on  talking  in  a  soft  voice  at 
intervals. 


"  We  must  keep  our  secret  to  ourselves. 
Not  even  the  professor  must  know.  Only 
you  and  I  must  work  at  this  difficulty  our- 
selves— you  and  I,  and  my  brother;  we 
three.  I  will  tell  you,  to-morr©w,  what 
we  have  to  find  out,  and  you  must  help  us. 
We  shall  be  very  happy  in  the  years  to 
come."  She  looked  again  at  her  brother. 
"  You  and  I,  and  George — all  three  to- 
gether. Happy,  whatever  happens  ;  happy, 
if  we  have  to  keep  all  to  ourselves  the 
knowledge  of  his  innocence;  happy,  if 
the  world  never  restores  to  him  his 
honour  again.  We  must  live  for  one 
another,  dear.  You  must  think  of  meeting 
him,  Ruth,  as  if  you  were  meeting  a  soldier 
coming  home  from  victory.  For  he  has 
had  a  fierce  fight,  and  has  escaped  un- 
wounded.  He  has  been  in  the  very  depths 
of  sin,  among  the  most  evil  men  in  the 
world,  and  has  come  out  pure  of  heart. 
We  are  here,  we  three,  to  win  back  his 
honour  or  to  sustain  him ;  and  you  will 
do  your  part  ?  " 

As  the  girl  lay  with  her  face  buried  in 
Helen's  bosom,  aiid  her  arms  round  her 
neck,  the  man  in  the  window  rose  and- 
stepped  noiselessly  to  bend  over  the  pair, 
his  eyes  full  with  love.  Helen  turned 
her  face  upwards  and  met  his  lips  with 
hers,  while  with  a  hand  that  trembled  he 
stroked  the  long  hair  which  lay  on 
Helen's  shoulder,  and  belonged,  not  to 
her,  but  to  Ruth  Warneford. 

Then  began  a  cling-clanging  of  the  City 
bells  for  evening  service.  From  almost 
every  street  there  came  the  ringing,  loud 
and  discordant,  or  sweet  and  musical,  of 
the  multitudinous  City  churches — a  voice  of 
invitation  to  tens  of  thousands  where  there 
were  only  hundreds  to  hear  it. 

Then  Ruth  lifted  her  head,  and  rose. 
She  looked  about  her  strangely,  trying 
to  bring  her  thoughts  back  to  their  usual 
channel. 

"  I  must  go  to  church,"  she  said,  "  I 
play  the  organ  at  St.  Ethelred's.  I  must 
go  to  church." 

She  did  not  look  fit  to  go  to  church, 
for  her  eyes  were  dazed,  and  her  hands 
trembled. 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Helen. 
"  Let  me  play  for  you  to-night." 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  girl  cried,  "we  will  go 
together.  I  shall  be  able  to  play  as  soon 
as  I  begin.  The  organ  soothes  ;  and  we 
will  pray  together,  you  and  I,  side  by  side, 
oh  my  sister!  for  George."  She  turned  to 
the  man.  "  You  will  come  too,  Mr.  El  wood, 
will  you  not  ?     You  know  him,  and  you 
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love  him,  or  else  you  would  not  have 
travelled  all  this  way  with  Helen.  Come 
with  us  to  the  church." 

"  I  will  come,"  he  answered.  Why  did 
he  bow  his  head,  and  sink  upon  a  chair  ? 

"My  mind  is  fall  of  my  brother,"  Ruth 
said  ;  "  George  is  everywhere  to-night.  I 
heard  his  voice  in  yours,  Mr.  El  wood  ;  his 
voice  that  I  thought  never  to  hear  again. 
Let  us  go  to  the  church." 

CHAPTER  VII.    THE   MISSING  LINK. 

It  had  been  easy  for  Helen  El  wood  to  find 
Ruth  "Warneford,  for  happily,  the  people 
with  whom  George  Warneford  had  once 
lodged  were  still  in  the  same  house,  and 
knew  whither  the  child  had  been  taken. 
Also  the  position  of  the  place  suited  them 
better  than  any  other  could  have  done,  for 
they  were  near  the  Docks,  and  it  was  at  the 
docks — either  of  London  or  "Liverpool — 
that  they  hoped  to  find  some  clue  to  the 
men  of  whom  they  were  in  search.  Where 
Mercantile  Jack  mostly  finds  his  way, 
there  Ben  Croil  told  them  they  would 
some  day  or  other  light  on  one  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Lucy  Derrick.  "  Granted," 
he  said,  "  that  they  got  safe  ashore — which 
isn't  likely  for  a  set  of  drunken  swabs — they 
would  make  for  the  diggings  ;  and,  after  a 
spell  there,  get  back  one  by  one  to  the 
port  of  Melbourne,  and  so  on  board  again, 
and  make  their  way  to  London."  It  was  a 
slender  chance,  but  it  was  their  only  one ; 
and  so  old  Ben  went  down  regularly 
every  day,  and  hung  about,  boarding 
the  ships  as  they  came  in,  and  stepping 
forward  for  a  look  round ;  but  he  never 
found  any  of  the  Lucy  Derrick  men. 
When  Ben  was  not  hanging  round  the  St. 
Katherine,  the  Victoria,  or  the  London 
Docks,  he  was  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Limehouse,  Stepney,  or 
Poplar,  and,  in  the  evening,  he  would  be 
seen  as  far  afield  as  Ratcliff-highway, 
always  going  round  with  his  cake  of  tobacco 
in  one  hand  and  his  knife  in  the  other, 
whittling  away,  and  looking  about  with 
his  mild  blue  eyes,  to  see  how  they 
got  along  on  board  without  him.  On 
board  the  ships  he  always  asked  after  a 
roll  of  names,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  but  knew  by  heart.  The  list 
ended  with  the  name  of  Boston  Tom. 
Some  of  the  men  were  known,  but  they 
had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of  for  years ; 
but  no  one  knew  anything  of  Boston 
Tom. 

One  day  as  Ben  was  cheapening  a  ban- 
danna in  the  High-street  of  Whitechapel 


— the  part  of  London  where  that  costly 
article  can  be  most  readily  obtained — there 
passed  him  a  long,  lean,  and  slouching 
lad  of  sixteen.  The  boy  was  going  slowly, 
with  eyes  bent  on  the  ground.  Ben  dropped 
the  bandanna,  and  seized  Rupert,  who 
generally  accompanied  him  in  these  ex- 
cursions, by  the  arm. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  if  you  want  to  do  a 
good  turn  for  Miss  Warneford,  you've  got 
a  chance.  Step  behind  and  follow  me. 
I  know  that  boy ;  and  he  won't,  likely, 
tell  me  what  I  want.  If  I  leave  him, 
you  folio  w  him  quietly.  Find  out  where 
he  goes,  and  where  he  lives.  Don't  let 
him  out  of  your  sight  for  a  moment  ;  and 
if  it's  a  week,  you  go  after  him  ;  and  you 
stay  with  him." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  mercantile-marine 
aspirant ;  "  I  understand." 

"  Got  any  money  ?  "  asked  Ben. 

"  How  should  I  have  any  ?  "  returned 
Rupert  the  penniless.  "  Did  I  ever  have 
a  shilling  in  my  whole  life  ?  " 

"  Five  shillings  will  do,"  meditated  the 
sailor.  "  There  would  be  suspicion  if  it 
wa3  more.  You  follow  him  up,  and  stand 
drinks  to  the  extent  of  that  five  shillings ; 
and  find  out  somehow — without  asking, 
you  know — where  Boston  Tom  may  be. 
'  Boston  Tom,'  mind — that's  the  name 
you've  got  to  stick  to.  That's  the  important 
thing.      Now  drop  behind,  and  watch." 

The  old  man  hurried  after  the  youth, 
who  was  now  a  dozen  yards  ahead,  and, 
catching  up  with  him,  put  his  hand  upon 
his  arm,  holding  that  limb  tight. 

"  Ship-boy  of  the  Lucy  Derrick,  Dan'l 
Mizen.    I've  lighted  on  you  at  last." 

The  lad  turned  ashy  pale,  and  tried  to 
drag  his  arm  away. 

"  You— Mr.  Croil !     Oh  Lord  !  " 

"  Ay,  my  lad,  and  glad  to  set  eyes  upon 
you  again.  No,  Dan'l  Mizen,  you  don't  get 
away  from  me.  See  that  bobby  over  the 
way  ?  I've  only  got  to  call  him  ;  and  it's 
murder  on  the  high  seas." 

"  Oh  don't,  Mr.  Croil !  "  he  whispered ; 
"  don't  talk  in  that  awful  way.  I  was 
down  below  all  the  time,  I  was  ;  and  I 
give  you  information,  I  did." 

"You  did;  and  -"hat  I  always  says  to 
myself  is  this  : '  Young  Dan'l,'  says  I,  'give 
that  information,  and  it  come  in  handy. 
When  the  trial  comes  on,  if  I'm  there  I 
shall  up  and  let  'em  know  that  the  in- 
formation was  given,  and  how  handy  it 
come  in.'  Your  neck's  safe,  my  lad,  if 
I'm  there.  If  not,  why,  then,  o'  course 
you'll  have  to  swing  with  the  rest." 
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"  The  rest !  "  echoed  Mr.  Mizen,  with  a 
half  laugh.     "  There  ain't  any  rest." 

"  What !     All  gone  but  you  ?  " 

"All  gone  but  me  and  Bost and 

one  other  of  the  crew." 

"  Swear  to  that,  boy ;  and  if  you  tell  me 
lies,  I'll  rope's-end  you  till  you'll  wish  you'd 
never  been  aboard  any  ship  in  all  your 
life ;  that  blue  you'll  be  all  over." 

The  boy,  whose  face  showed  him  to  be 
what  he  really  was — the  most  arrant 
cur  and  coward  in  existence — burst  out 
bl usterously,  "Rope's-end  me,  will  you, 
Mr.  Croil  ?  Wait  till  you  try  that  game 
on." 

"Ay  will  I!  And  I'll  begin  on  the 
spot,  if   you   jaw   me.     Why,  you  dirty, 

measly :      There,    go    on    with    your 

story  !  All  the  pirates  is  drownded,  then  ? 
Pity,  too  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  the  truth,  Mr.  Croil— 
s'help  me,  I  will.  We  lost  in  the  fight — 
that  is,  they  pirates  and  mutineers  lost — 
eight  men  in  all,  out  of  five-and-twenty ; 
that  left  seventeen,  and  six  of  them  were 
wounded ;  that  left  eleven.  Well,  they 
used  me  orful,  they  did.  All  your  latherins, 
Mr.  Croil,  was  pancakes  and  plum-duff 
compared  to  the  latherins  I  got  all  round 
from  them  devilish  murderers.  Things 
went  bad  with  the  navigation  too,  and 
they  couldn't  keep  her  no  course  nohow." 

"  Lubbers  all !  "  said  Ben.  "  Go  on,  my 
boy ;  steer  as  truthful  as  you  know." 

"  Then  we  got  weather ;  and  then,  you 
see,  we  had  to  take  to  the  boats.  There 
was  two  boats,  but  one  stove  in  ;  then 
there  was  only  one  left.  We  hadn't  time 
for  any  provisions  ;  and  after  the  fifth  day 
they  began  to  eat  each  other.  Gawspel 
truth,  Mr.  Croil !  " 

"  Sarved  them  right !  Worse  than  being 
hanged.  But  I'd  rather  ha'  hanged  them." 

"  Last,  there  was  only  left  four  of  us." 

"  One  of  them  four  was  Boston  Tom  ?  " 
said  Ben. 

The  boy  hesitated. 

"  Well,  one  was — I  remember  now — one 
was ;  but  he  was  nearly  dead  when  we 
were  picked  up ;  and  he  was  one  of  them 
two  that  died  two  days  afterwards." 

"That's  a  lie,"  thought  Ben;  but  he 
said  nothing.  "  So,  now,  only  two  are 
left,"  he  asked,  after  a  pause.  "  Who  may 
the  other  be  ?  " 

"  He  was  Maltese  Dick,  Mr.  Croil,"  the 
boy  replied  very  quickly.  "  Him  with  the 
black  hair  and  the  arm  tatooed  all  over; 
and  where  he's  gone  I  don't  know,  and 
can't  tell  you." 


"  Ay,  ay !  And  where  do  you  live  now, 
you  Mizen  boy  ?  " 

"  I've  left  the  seafaring  trade,  sir.  I'm 
just  come  up  to  London  to  look  round 
like ;  got  no  home  to  go  to  yet." 

There  was  a  malicious  twinkle  in  the 
young  man's  eye  as  he  spoke.  Ben  looked 
up  quietly — he  still  held  him  by  the  arm — 
and  watched  him. 

"  Then  you  don't  live  anywhere  handy 
about  here  ?  " 

"  Laws,  no,  Mr.  Croil !  Certainly  not, 
not  by  no  means.  Whatever  made  you  go 
for  to  think  that  I  would  live  about 
here  ?  " 

They  passed,  at  that  moment,  a  low  sort 
of  lodging-house  and  sailors'  tavern,  with 
a  bill  in  the  window :  "  Lodgings  for  single 
men  and  mariners." 

Unless  Ben  Croil  was  grievously  deceived, 
the  lady  at  the  door  of  this  hostelry  made 
a  sign  of  recognition  as  the  lad  passed. 

"So,"  Ben  thought,  "that's  the  crib, 
and  that's  where  Boston  Tom  is  to  be  heard 
of." 

"Well,  Dan'l  Mizen,"  he. said  aloud, 
"you'll  find  me  most  days  down  at  the 
Docks.  You  mind,  come  to  see  me,  and 
no  harm  shall  happen  to  you  ;  you  forget 
to  come,  and  as  sure  as  my  name's  Ben 
Croil,  you'll  swing  for  your  share  of  the 
Lucy  Derrick  mutiny.  Swing  is  the  word, 
Dan'l  Mizen!" 

He  made  mental  note  of  the  house  and 
number,  and  turned  back. 

Mr.  Mizen  looked  after  him,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  perplexity  and  dismay; 
and,  after  first  scratching  his  tousled  head, 
and  then  shaking  it  ruefully,  pursued  his 
own  way  in  the  opposite  direction,  with  a 
dejected,  not  to  say  a  hangdog,  expression 
in  his  very  shoes.  Presently  there  passed 
him  a  lad  of  about  his  own  age,  dressed 
in  blue  flannel,  and  looking — although 
the  flannel  was  shabby  —  a  gentleman. 
He  had  long  legs  and  a  springy  walk. 
As  he  went  along  —  sometimes  a  little 
ahead  and  sometimes  a  little  behind  Mr. 
Mizen — he  stopped  occasionally,  and  looked 
about  him,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 
Mr.  Dan'l  Mizen  contemplated  this  waif 
— a  gift  of  Providence,  evidently  fallen 
quite  into  his  hands — for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so ;  and  then,  Mr.  Croil  being 
well  out  of  sight,  he  shouldered  up  to 
the  stranger,  and  jerked  out,  looking  the 
other  way : 

"  Lost  your  bearin',  mate  ?  " 

"  That  is  it,"  replied  the  stranger ;  "  lost 
my  bearin'.     I  was  told  by  a  party  in  the 
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country  that  I  was  to  come  to  a  house  in 
the  Whitechapel-road — but  I've  forgotten 
the  number — where  they'd  take  me  in,  and 
do  for  me,  and  find  me  a  ship." 

"  That's  lucky,  now  !  "  said  Mr.  Mizen. 
"Why,  I'll  take  you  to  the  very  place, 
and  it's  close  by ;  you  come  along  o'  me." 

Daniel  Mizen  led  the  way.  Oddly 
enough,  his  steps  took  him  to  exactly  the 
very  house  where  Ben  Croil  had  noticed 
the  lady  at  the  door,  and  had  remarked 
besides  that  she  seemed  to  know  his  young 
companion.  It  was  indeed  the  truth  that 
the  ex- ship-boy  lived  in  this  place  of  resort. 
How  he  lived,  on  what  honest  industry,  or 
by  the  exercise  of  what  native  wit,  was 
not  immediately  apparent. 

He  conducted  Rupert  to  the  door,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  landlady — a  woman 
with  a  red  face,  and  dressed  in  a  cotton 
gown,  looped  up  so  as  to  show  a  rich  ampli- 
tude of  petticoat  underneath.  She  stood, 
with  arms  a-kimbo,. contemplating  human 
nature  as  it  passed  with  eyes  of  hungry 
defiance.  Men  and  women  walked  along, 
children  ran  by,  but  they  were  not  her  prey. 
Of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  Mother 
Flanagan — not  an  Irishwoman  by  birth, 
although  of  illustrious  Irish  descent — loved 
a  sailor,  and  especially  him  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  She  extended  her  affection 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  party  and 
country,  embracing  in  one  comprehensive 
sweep,  and  gathering  to  her  breast,  English- 
man, American,  Negro,  Lascar,  Malay, 
Greek,  German,  or  Norwegian.  All  alike 
were  dear  to  her,  and  she  was  dear  to 
them — in  the  long  run,  very  dear.  She 
housed  her  favourites  ;  she  provided  them 
them  with  food,  society,  amusements,  and 
drink  ;  and  when  they  left  her  hospitable 
house,  it  was,  the  censorious  said,  with 
empty  pockets,  and  with  "  coppers "  so 
hot,  that  it  took  a  week  of  sea-breezes 
and  compulsory  temperance  to  cool  them. 

"Yes,  I  can  take  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Flanagan,  "if  the  young  gentleman  will 
pay  a  deposit." 

"  I've  got  five  shillings,"  said  Rupert. 

"  Hand  it  over,"  said  Mrs.  Flanagan. 

"Mrs.  Flanagan,"  called  a  voice  from 
the  inside  room,  "  send  that  boy  in  here, 
five  shillings  and  all." 

The  voice  was  hoarse  and  strained;  it 
was  followed  by  a  chest  cough  which 
lasted  long  enough  to  tear  the  patient  to 
pieces,  and  also  was  followed — a  thing 
which  was  quite  natural  in  that  horrible  den 
— by  a  volley  of  oaths. 

Rupert  Lemire  thought  himself  in  very 


queer  company,  but  he  reflected  that  they 
would  not  probably  murder  him  for  the 
sake  of  five  shillings ;  and  he  obeyed  the 
invitation  to  enter  the  house.  By  the  fire, 
in  a  low  room,  reeking  with  tobacco,  there 
sat  in  an  arm-chair,  a  man  of  singular 
appearance.  He  was  decorated  with  a 
scar  on  the  right  side  of  his  mouth,  which 
made  it  look  as  if  it  had  been  twisted  up  on 
that  side.  He  had  bright  black  eyes,  very 
close  together,  and  a  long,  receding  fore- 
head ;  his  face  was  smooth  and  hairless,  and 
his  cheeks  were  hollow  and  sunken.  His 
empty  pipe  lay  beside  him  on  a  table, 
which  was  also  graced  by  a  half-emptied 
glass  of  rum  and  water. 

"  Come  in,  youngster.  "What's  your 
name  ?  Where  do  you  hail  from  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?     Now  then  !  " 

Rupert  thought  of  the  initials  on  his 
handkerchief. 

"  My  name  is  Robert  Lumley,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  little  hesitation,  taking  a 
name  which  belonged  to  the  family 
butcher — an  importunate  person,  who  was 
always  bringing  sorrow  upon  the  house- 
hold by  demanding  payment.  "  I  come 
from — from  Manchester,  and  I  want  to 
go  to  sea." 

"  How  much  money  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  Five  shillings." 

"  Give  it  to  me  to  keep  for  you.  I  live 
here.  This  house  belongs  to  me,  not  to 
Mrs.  Flanagan.  I'll  take  care  of  your 
money  for  you.  I  hope  it's  honestly  come 
by.  We're  very  particular  in  this  house, 
ain't  us,  Dan'l  Mizen  ?  " 

Daniel  made  no  reply. 

"  And  if  we  can't  get  you  a  ship  all  at  a 
day's  notice,  young  shaver,  I  suppose  you 
could  find  some  more  money  by  writing 
for  it,  couldn't  you  ?  Guess  you'd  better 
come  to  me  for  advice.  Five  shillings,  you 
see,  it  won't  go  fur.  Two  days,  or,  there- 
abouts, if  you  don't  drink.  To  be  sure 
there's  the  'long-shore  clothes;  you  can 
make  a  good  swap  out  of  them,  and  nick 
a  trifle  into  the  bargain." 

He  had  another  fit  of  coughing,  followed 
by  another  volley  of  oaths.  Then  he  pro- 
posed a  game  of  cards,  and  they  sat  down 
to  a  friendly  hand  of  all-fours,  in  which 
Mr.  Mizen  took  a  hand.  Rupert  was  not 
astonished  when,  after  half  an  hour  or  so, 
he  was  informed  by  the  man  with  the 
cough  that  he  had  lost  all  his  money. 

"  Five  shillings,"  said  the  host,  jingling 
the  two  half-crowns.  "  It's  a  trifle,  but 
there,  it's  something  to  pass  the  time. 
Young  feller,  you've  cleaned  yourself  out 
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pretty  sharp,  you  have.  You'd  better  write 
that  letter  for  more  money  at  once;  nothing 
like  coming  to  the  point.  You,  Dan'l 
Mizen,  go  and  fetch  the  ink,  and  some 
paper.    S'pose  you've  got  a  father  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  a  mother  ?  Yes  ?  That's  good. 
I  like  a  mother.  We'll  pitch  it  strong. 
You  just  write  what  I  tell  you,  and  nothin' 
else." 

The  paper  having  been  brought,  Mr. 
Pringle — for  this,  Rupert  had  learnt  in 
the  course  of  the  game,  was  the  gentle- 
man's name — proceeded  to  dictate  :  "  '  My 
beloved  parents.'  Got  that  down  ?  '  Be- 
loved and  justly  offended.'  No;\,easy  a 
bit.  Let  me  think.  Now  then,  'My  be- 
loved parents,  I  made  my  way  up  to 
London  after  leaving  home,  and  arrived 
here  yesterday.  I  am  deeply  sorry  for  the 
trouble  that  I  have  caused  you  in  running 
away,  which  I  intended  for  to  go  to  sea, 
but  am  now  fully  persuaded  of  the  folly  of 
my  conduct,  and  will  go  back  home,  to  do 
what  you  please.  I  am  staying  with  truly 
Christian  people,  and  have  spent  my  all. 
If  it  were  not  for  their  charity,  I  should 
now  be  starving.  I- owe  them  two  pounds 
already,  and  shall  want  three  more  to  get 
my  clothes  out  of  pawn,  which  I  am  in 
rags,  and  to  get  home  again — third  class 
parliamentary — which  is  better  than  I 
deserve.  So  please  send  me  a  post-office 
order  for  five  pounds,  payable  to  Thomas 
Pringle,  at  the  Whitechapel  post-office, 
the  same  to  be  called  for.  Your  affec- 
tionate son,  Robert  Lumley.' " 

This'was  Mr.  Pringle's  dictation.  The 
following,  however,  is  what  Rupert  Lemire 
really  wrote  : 

"  Dear  old  Ben, — I'm  in  the  queerest 
crib.  They've  robbed  me  of  my  five 
shillings,  and  a  fellow  here  thinks  I'm 
writing  for  five  pounds  more  to  my  parents 
in  Manchester.  What  a  game !  My 
address  is  1344a,  High-street,  White- 
chapel, and  my  name  is  Robert  Lumley, 
but  you  must  not  write  to  me.  The  name 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  crib  is  Thomas 
Pringle.  He  is  a  cut-throat-looking 
villain,  with  a  scar  on  his  right  lip,  and 
two  eyes  close  together.  If  he  had  any 
hair  on  his  face  he  would  be  like  a  wolf. 
I  like  the  fun. — Yours  ever,  R.  L." 

"  Is  it  all  wrote  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pringle. 

"  Yes,"  said  Rupert,  quickly  folding  and 
placing  the  letter  in  an  envelope,  the  only 
one  on  the  table. 

"  Let  me  look  at  it." 

"  Can't,  now  it's  folded  and  gummed  up ; 


give  me  a  penny  for  a  stamp.  I  say,  Mr. 
Pringle,  what  fun  it  is  ;  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  five  pounds  ?  " 

"  We'll  have  a  spree,  my  boy,  you  and 
me  together,  in  this  blessed  little  crib. 
Now  go  and  post  your  letter,  and  come 
back  when  it's  done.  You  can't  get 
into  no  mischief  because  you've  got  no 
money." 

That  was  true;  but  Mr.  Mizen,  never- 
theless, seemed  to  think  it  desirable  to 
attend  him,  unobtrusively,  to  the  post- 
office,  and  to  escort  him,  after  the  letter 
was  duly  posted,  back  to  No.  1344a. 
There  they  found  some  sort  of  a  meal  in 
active  progress,  and  two  or  three  other 
guests,  alhough  the  appearance  of  the  food 
did  not,  as  in  some  circles,  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  tobacco.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  hajl  fed,  or  who  were  about  to 
feed,  went  on  smoking ;  those  who  were 
feeding  kept  their  pipes  by  them,  and 
between  helpings  attended  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  spark.  The  cloth  removed, 
so  to  speak,  every  man  ordered  what  liked 
him  best,  and  the  evening  sports  set  in 
with  the  usual  severity.  Other  guests 
arriving,  of  both  sexes,  the  tables  were 
cleared  away,  and  dancing  began. 

Rupert  sat  quietly  enough,  watching  and 
listening,  until  the  fiddle  began.  Presently 
his  legs  began  to  twitch.  An  elephantine 
performer  was  occupying  the  floor  with  a 
step  made  up  of  the  cobbler's  dance  and 
the  sailor's  hornpipe.  Rupert  stepped  up 
to  him. 

"  Let  me  show  you  how  to  dance,"  he 
said,  smiling  superior. 

He  did  show  them  how  to  dance  a  horn- 
pipe ;  then  he  showed  them  the  sword- 
dance  with  the  poker  and  tongs ;  then  he 
executed  a  figure  all  of  his  own  invention, 
in  which  he  lifted  his  legs  over  the  head 
of  every  lady  and  gentleman  present,  to 
their  unmixed  joy  and  rapture  ;  and  then, 
snatching  the  fiddle  from  the  hands  of  the 
inebriate  musician,  he  threw  himself  into 
his  place,  and  played  a  country  dance  for 
them  till  they  danced  as  if  they  had  been 
the  rats  of  the  Pied  Piper  himself. 

Never  before  had  Mrs.  Flanagan  wit- 
nessed such  dancing,  such  excitement,  or 
such  thirst. 

Said  Mr.  Pringle  to  the  worthy  land- 
lady, upon  retiring  to  rest :  "  The  boy's 
worth  a  mint  of  money.  We'll  keep  him. 
When  he  gets  an  answer  to  his  letter  I'll 
fix  him  up  right  away.  There  shan't  be 
such  a  house  as  this  not  this  side  of 
Lime'us.     There,  old  gal !  " 
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CHAPTER  VIII.      HELEN   PLATS   A   TRUMP. 

"  There  was  a  fellow-clerk  at  the  office," 
Baid  George  Warneford,  after  reading 
Rupert's  letter,  "  named  Samuel  Pringle ; 
I  remember  him  well." 

"  A  fellow-clerk ! "  cried  Helen,  "  and  of 
that  name.    What  kind  of  man  was  he  ?  " 

It  must  be  owned  that,  in  the  further 
examination  of  the  Warneford  case,  by  far 
the  most  intelligent  and  active  investi- 
gator was  Helen  Elwood.  Whether  his 
long  confinement  had  dulled  his  brain,  or 
whether  he  despaired  of  success,  George 
Warneford  himself  was  mostly  irresolute, 
and  sometimes,  as  if  a  cloud  rested  over 
his  brain,  he  was  silent  and  apathetic. 

"  Try  to  think,  George,  what  manner  of 
clerk  was  he." 

"  We  were  in  the  same  room,"  said 
George.  "  He  was  my  junior  by  a  few 
months  in  point  of  years,  but  he  had 
entered  later.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
family  connections  were,  nor  anything  of 
his  habits,  because  he  lived  in  a  different 
part  of  London — somewhere  up  the  King's- 
road,  I  think ;  but  I  know  his  name  was 
Samuel  Pringle." 

"  George,  if  this  Thomas  Pringle,  whom 
the  men  called  Boston  Tom,  knew  your 
face — if  he  knew  your  story — if  he  knew,  as 
he  said,  who  did  the  thing — what  other 
clue  is  more  ready  than  the  connection  of 
Samuel  Pringle  with  Thomas  Pringle  ? 
And  if  Thomas  knows,  then  Samuel  knows 
as  well." 

"  I  believe  you've  got  it,  miss,"  said 
Ben.  "  How  can  we  find  out  about  this 
Samuel  Pringle  ?  " 

"  They  could  tell  us  at  the  office  ;  at 
least  they*  could  tell  us  if  he  is  there  still," 
said  George.     il  But  who  is  to  ask  ?  " 

Helen  thought  a  little. 

"I  will  go,"  she  said,  "I  will  go  and 
see  Mr.  Baldwin  myself.  George,  we  had 
better  take  Mr.  Wybrow  into  the  same 
confidence  as  your  sister ;  with  Rupert 
and  John  Wybrow  both  working  for  us 
we  ought  to  do  something." 

George  sighed. 

"  Have  faith,  dear  friend  " — how  many 
times  had  poor  Helen  said  these  words,  as 
much  to  strengthen  her  own  faith  as  to 
sustain  his — "have  faith  and  hope.  We 
are  nearer  now  than  ever  we  were  before. 
We  have  found  out  the  man  who  knows, 
and  now  we  have  only  got  somehow  to 
make  him  confess." 

Rupert's  letter  arrived  of  course  in  the 
evening.  Helen  Elwood  had  a  busy  time. 
She  had  first  to  represent  to  the  professor 


and  Madame  Lemire  that  their  eldest-born, 
though  he  would  not  return  for  a  few 
days,  was  in  reasonable  safety,  and  might 
be  expected  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
was  engaged  in  a  matter  requiring  secrecy 
and  confidence,  which  might  be  of  great 
advantage  to  Ruth.  She  had  to  calm 
down  the  boiling  fury  of  old  Ben,  who, 
now  that  his  enemy  was  within  his  grasp, 
longed  to  bring  him  up,  and  saw  himself, 
in  imagination,  reeling  out  the  evidence 
that  was  to  hang  him.  She  had  to  find  a 
correspondent  in  Manchester,  a  matter 
effected  by  means  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
seafaring  persuasion — friend  of  Ben's — who 
would  send  Rupert  the  five  pounds  asked 
for,  with  a  suitable  letter.  She  had  to 
calm  the  eagerness  of  Ruth,  who  wanted 
a  posse  of  constables  at  once  to  arrest  the 
man,  and  make  him  confess  then  and  there. 
Also  George  showed,  when  once  he  was 
alive  to  the  situation,  unusual  agitation  and 
excitement. 

"  I  will  go  myself,  Helen,"  he  said,  "  to 
Mr.  Baldwin." 

"  No,  George,  you  will  stay  quietly  at 
home  ;  I  can  go,  because  I  can  talk  with- 
out excitement.  Let  me  go  alone  ;  keep 
quietly  at  home." 

But  all  night  she  heard  him  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  room  over 
her  head. 

The  end  at  hand  !  It  was  too  much  to 
hope  for ;  it  was  a  thing  of  which  he  had 
never  dared  in  his  heart  to  look  forward 
to.  Much  as  Helen  loved  him,  even  she 
could  not  altogether  understand  the  revul  • 
sion  of  feeling  which  the  new  prospect  of  his 
rehabilitation  caused  him.  After  eight  years 
of  suffering  and  disgrace — after  returning 
to  England  with  an  assumed  name,  in 
hiding,  so  to  speak — after  the  agony  of 
knowing  that  his  sister  was  suffering  with 
him  and  for  him,  and  yet  that  he  could 
not  take  her  to  his  breast,  and  tell  her  who 
and  what  he  was  !  And  then  another 
thing ;  he  had  schooled  himself  to  expect 
disappointment.  How  was  an  eight-years'- 
old  crime  proved  upon  himself  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  man  ?  How  could  the 
proofs  be  collected  ?  From  what  quarter 
should  they  come  ?  And  who  would  put 
them  together? 

And  now,  suddenly,  he  was  asked  to 
face  a  solution  in  which  the  impossible 
was  to  be  made  possible.  Within  a  mile 
of  himself  was  the  man  who  knew  all 
about  it.  It  only  was  left  to  discover  if 
that  man  would  be  ready,  or  could  be 
made,  to  confess. 
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[Conducted  by 


Towards  morning  George  Warneford 
dropped  upon  his  bed  and  fell  into  a 
heavy  sleep.  Helen  below  heard  his 
footsteps  cease,  and  fell  asleep  herself. 
At  nine  o'clock  he  was  sleeping  still, 
when  she  set  forth  with  a  beating  heart  on 
her  mission. 

She  knew  the  office  of  Messrs.  Batterick 
and  Baldwin  so  well,  through  George's  fre- 
quent descriptions,  that  she  knew  the  way 
right  through  into  Mr.  Baldwin's  private 
room.  She  passed,  unchallenged,  and  with- 
out hesitation,  through  the  three  rooms. 
The  clerks  looked  up  from  their  work  for 
a  moment  at  the  strange  apparition  of  a 
young  lady  in  the  office,  but  the  young 
lady  did  not  belong  to  them,  and  they 
went  on  with  their  writing.  Helen  turned 
the  handle  without  knocking,  and  entered. 
Mr.  Baldwin  was  alone  at  his  desk. 

"  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  Mr.  Baldwin," 
said  Helen,  in  answer  to  his  word  of 
enquiry,  "  and  if  I  give  you  my  name  you 
will  be  no  wiser.  There  is  my  card, 
however,  and  I  will  write  on  it  the  name 
of  my  lawyers  for  your  reference,  if  you 
wish." 

"  Pray  take  a  chair,  young  lady." 

Mr.  Baldwin  read  the  card,  and  waited 
for  further  information. 

"  I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once,  Mr. 
Baldwin.  I  believe  you  had  a  clerk  named 
Samuel  Pringle." 

"  I  have  still." 

"Is  he  a  useful  clerk — one  whom  you 
could  trust  ?  " 

"  Really,  Miss  " — Mr.  Baldwin  looked 
again  at  the  card — "  Miss  Elwood,  I  hardly 
see  my  way  to  giving  you  the  character  of 
my  clerks." 

"  Mr.  Baldwin,  believe  me,  I  have  no 
idle  motives  in  asking  that  question ;  and 
if  you  will  answer  it  I  will  tell  you  before- 
hand why  I  asked  it." 

"  There  is  no  reason  after  all,"  said  Mr. 
Baldwin,  "  why  I  should  not  answer  it 
at  once.  Pringle  has  been  in  my  employ 
for  about  fourteen  years.  I  once  thought 
he  would  turn  out  a  smart,  active  clerk, 
but  he  has  disappointed 'me.  He  is  not 
sharp,  and  he  suffers  from  fits  of  nervous 
abstraction  which  will  prevent  his  advance- 
ment in  the  world.  Bat  he  may  be  trusted." 

"  Do  you  know  his  family  ?  " 

"  "We  never  take  a  clerk  into  this  House 
without  knowing  his  family." 

"  Then  you  can  tell  me  if  he  has  a 
brother." 

"  I  daresay  I  could  have  told  you  years 
ago,  but  I  have  forgotten  now." 


Helen  played  her  trump  card. 

"  Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  him,  in 
your  presence,  a  single  question  ?  It  is- 
not  impertinence  or  curiosity,  Mr.  Baldwin ; 
indeed — indeed  it  is  not.  If  you  only  knew 
how  much  depends  upon  that  question  !  " 

Mr.  Baldwin  touched  a  hand-bell.  "  Mr. 
Pringle,"  he  said. 

A  moment  later  Mr.  Pringle  appeared. 
He  was  a  tall  young  man,  with  stooping 
shoulders,  and  a  quick,  nervous  way  of 
looking  about  him.  Also,  as  he  spoke,  his 
fingers  played  with  whatever  was  near 
them.  His  eyes  were  too  close  together, 
which  gave  him  a  cunning  appearance,  and 
his  forehead  was  long  and  receding. 

"Pringle,"  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  "thisyourg 
lady  wishes  to  ask  you  a  question." 

Mr.  Pringle  bowed;  the  lady's  face  was 
strange  to  him. 

"  I  wish,  Mr.  Pringle,"  said  Helen,  "  to 
ask  you  when  you  last  heard  from  your 
brother  Thomas." 

The  pale  face  of  the  clerk  turned  white, 
his  fingers  clutched  convulsively  at  the 
back  of  the  chair  behind  which  he  stood. 
He  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  his  mouth 
opened  but  his  tongue  refused  to  speak. 

Mr.  Baldwin  looked  at  his  clerk  with  a 
kind  of  distress:  what  did  it  mean,  this 
terror,  at  so  simple  a  question  ? 

Helen  repeated  it,  never  taking  her  eyes 
off  his  face. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Not  for  five  years  or  more.  Tom 
went  abroad.". 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  he  replied  firmly. 

This  was  a  point  gained.  The  man 
clearly  did  not  know  that  his  brother  was 
in  England. 

"  Had  your  brother  any  distinctive  mark 
by  which  he  might  be  known  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated. 

"  I  cannot  give  information  which  may 
injure  my  brother,"  he  said. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Helen;  "there  are 
other  people  who  may  be  injured  by  your 
silence ;  you  had  better  think  of  yourself 
first." 

The  trembling  began  again;  then  he 
plucked  up  courage. 

"  I  need  not  think  of  myself,"  he  said, 
"  not  in  that  way,  but  Tom  had  enemies ; 
however,  there  was  a  mark  on  the  right 
side  of  his  mouth — the  scar  of  a  wound 
he  got  from  a  knife ;  he  may  be  known 
by  that  mark." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pringle,"  she  replied ; 
"  I  now  know  all  I.  want  to  know  except 
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your  address.  I  snail  perhaps  call  to  see 
you  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two." 

"  That  will  do,  Pringle." 

Mr.  Baldwin  dismissed  him,  and  turned 
to  his  visitor  for  explanation. 

"I  think  it  will  be  best  to  tell  you 
something,  Mr.  Baldwin,"  said  Helen. 
"Do  you  remember  St.  Ethelred's  Church 
four  months  ago  ?  " 

"Surely." 

"  Ruth  Warneford  told  her  lover  there, 
in  your  presence — that  she  would  marry 
him  when  the  impossible  proved  possible — 
when  George  Warneford's  guilt  was  proved 
to  be  innocence." 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  your  visit 
to  me  ?  " 

"Everything!  Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  here 
in  England  to  make  the  impossible  possible. 
1  an  here  to  prove  a  convicted  forger  a 
wronged  and  innocent  man  !  " 

Mr.  Baldwin  looked  at  her  in  silence. 
It  was  in  a  harsh,  constrained  voice  that 
he  answered : 

"  That  is  a  fool's  errand.  Time  was  when 
I  would  have  given  ten  years  of  my  life 
to  have  proved  George  Warneford  guilt- 
less, but  that  time  has  gone  by." 

"  We  shall  see,  Mr.  Baldwin,"  said 
Helen  smiling ;  "  meantime,  do  you  want 
to  know  where  he  is  now  ?  " 

"  In  prison,  wretched  boy,  at  Sydney." 

"  You  have  not  heard,  then — you  have 
not  read  in  the  papers  that  he  has  long 
since  obtained  his  release  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  for  what  reason  ?  " 

Helen  told.  In  her  narrative  the 
heroism  of  her  lover  lost  nothing.  Her 
eyes  sparkled,  her  voice  trembled  with 
emotion,  her  bosom  heaved. 

The  old  man,  catching  little  of  her 
enthusiasm,  only  sighed. 

"  Why  do  you  come  here,"  he  asked, 
angrily,  "to  raise  doubts  when  I  had 
certainties  ?  Why,  if  I  had  had  the  least, 
the  smallest  spark  of  hesitation  about  the 
lad's  innocence,  I  would  never  have 
rested,  night  or  day,  till  I  had  proved  it." 

"  You  would  not,"  replied  the  girl. 
"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  would  not !  But 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt,  and  the 
plot  was  too  deep  ;  the  accidental  circum- 
stances were  too  conclusive.  But  think, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  can  you  wonder,  if  you 
would  have  done  all  this  for  a  doubt,  that 
I " 

"  But  what   is   George   Warneford    to 

you  ? "  m 

"  He  is  to  be  my  husband,"  she  said. 


"  If  you,  for  a  mere  doubt,  would  have 
known  no  rest  till  that  doubt  was  cleared, 
what  should  I,  his  affianced  wife,  do  who 
have  no  doubt,  but  a  certainty — no  hesita- 
tion, but  a  conviction,  that  my  lover  is 
innocent  ?  " 

She  burst  into  tears,  but  only  for  a 
moment. 

"  Bear  with  me,  Mr.  Baldwin.  You 
loved  him  once  yourself;  you  will  love 
him  again  yet." 

She  drew  down  her  veil. 

But  the  old  man  rose  before  her,  his 
hands  out,  feeling,  as  it  were,  in  the  dark- 
ness for  support. 

"  Tell  me,"  he  cried,  "  tell  me — George 
Warneford  innocent  ?     Is  it  a  truth  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  truth,  Mr.  Baldwin.  It  is  the 
whole  truth,  and  in  a  few  days,  with  the 
help  of  God,  who  has  helped  us  so  far,  I 
will  give  you  the  proofs  of  his  innocence. 
Meantime  give  me,  please,  Mr.  Samuel 
Pringle's  address.  Thank  you  ;  and  help 
me  further  by  taking  no  notice  of  what 
I  have  said,  and  by  keeping  to  yourself  all 
that  has  passed." 

Mr.  Baldwin  promised. 

An  hour  afterwards  a  messenger  went 
into  the  chief.  He  found  him  sitting  at 
his  table  doing  nothing,  looking  straight 
before  him.  He  spoke  twice  to  him  with- 
out getting  an  answer ;  and  then  Mr.  Bald- 
win turned  to  him,  and  said,  in  an  agitated 
voice : 

"  Innocent  ?   Then  God  forgive  us  all." 

CHAPTER   IX.      FULL   CONFESSION. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  words  were  conveyed  to 
the  outer  office,  and,  being  curious  and 
inexplicable  words,  were  repeated  among 
the  clerks.  To  them  the  story  of  George 
Warneford  was  an  old  and  almost  for- 
gotten thing,  so  that  they  did  not  connect 
it  with  Mr.  Baldwin's  expression.  One  of 
them,  however,  when  he  heard  them,  trem- 
bled and  shook.  He  was  so  nervous  and 
agitated  that  he  could  do  no  work  that 
morning.  His  hands  could  not  hold  the 
pen.  His  mind  would  not  take  in  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had  to 
read,  the  figures  danced  before  his  eyes ; 
and,  amid  the  buzz  of  those  who  came 
and  went,  he  heard  nothing  but  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Baldwin,  which  repeated,  "Innocent. 
Then  God  forgive  us  all !  " 

Forgive  whom  ?  Samuel  Pringle's 
cheeks  were  white,  when  Helen  asked  him 
for  news  of  his  brother ;  but  his  very  lips 
were  white  when  he  thought  of  what  these 
words  might  mean  to  himself. 
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Might  mean  ?  Did  most  certainly  mean. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  at  all  that 
the  young  lady  was  come  to  Mr.  Baldwin's 
about  that  old  business  of  George  Warne- 
ford's,  a  business  which  had  ruined  his 
own  life  and  destroyed  his  peace.  If  the 
innocent  man  had  suffered,  much  more  had 
he,  the  guilty,  endured  tortures  of  repent- 
ance and  helpless  remorse.  There  was  no 
way  out  of  it  now,  except  to  confess  and 
take  the  consequences. 

He  sat  out  the  dreadful  hours  full  of 
unspeakable  terror  from  ten  till  one,  and 
then,  taking  his  hat,  went  out  when  his 
turn  came  to  take  his  dinner. 

One  thought  always  comes  to  the  guilty 
— the  thought  of  flight.  As  he  emerged 
from  the  office  where  he  had  expected  all 
the  morning  to  feel  the  hand  of  arrest,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  escape. 
He  looked  up  and  down  the  crowded 
thoroughfare ;  no  one,  he  thought,-  was 
watching  him ;  he  would  hasten  to  his 
lodgings,  pack  up  a  few  things,  and  be  off, 
somewhere — anywhere — out  of  danger. 

Excellent  thought !  He  was  a  thrifty 
young  man,  who  did  not  spend  the  whole 
of  his  small  salary,  and  had  a  little  money 
with  which  he  would  pay  his  fare  to 
America.  He  would  write  to  the  office 
and  say  that  he  was  called  away  on 
urgent  business,  but  would  be  back  in  a 
week;  then  he  would  not  be  missed. 
Once  in  America — once  on  the  way  to  the 
West,  he  would  be  safe  from  pursuit, 
and  they  might  prove  whatever  they 
liked  about  himself  and  George  Warne- 
ford. 

Excellent  thought !  He  lived  at  Isling- 
ton. He  took  a  cab,  and  drove  to  his 
rooms  in  hot  haste,  mad  to  be  away  from 
this  dreadful  fear  which  stung  him  like  a 
hornet.  And  not  only  to  be  rid  of  this 
fear  of  detection  and  arrest,  but  also  of 
the  slow  devouring  fire  of  remorse,  which 
had  never  left  him  for  one  moment,  since 
the  day  when  George  Warneford  was 
sentenced  for  a  crime  which  he  never 
committed. 

So  good  and  wise  a  plan  did  it  seem  to 
him,  so  practical  and  so  original  a  method 
of  shaking  off  the  inconveniences  of  re- 
morse and  anxiety,  that,  when  he  stepped 
out  of  his  bedroom,  portmanteau  in  hand, 
and  saw  who  were  waiting  there  to  frus- 
trate his  manoeuvre,  he  fell  fainting  on 
the  floor. 

His  visitors  were  John  Wybrow  and 
the  young  lady  he  had  seen  in  the  office. 
For   Helen  lost    no    time.        She  drove 


from  Mr.  Baldwin's  straight  to  John 
Wybrow's  chambers,  and,  in  as  few  words 
as  she  could,  told  him  what  was  necessary 
for  him  to  know. 

Said  John  Wybrow  promptly,  "  I  know 
that  fellow  Pringle.  He  is  a  cur  and  a 
sneak.  I  always  thought  he  was  capable 
of  villainy,  and  now  I  know  it.  He  is  the 
man  who  did  it ;  not  his  brother  at  all. 
Now,  Miss  Elwood,  the  first  thing  he  will 
do  is  to  run  away." 
"  Run  away ! 

"  Just  that.  They  always  do  it,  fellows 
like  Pringle.  He  hasn't  got  the  pluck  to 
stay  and  brazen  it  out.  The  mention  of 
his  brother's  name  will  make  him  suspect 
that  the  worthy  Tom  has  let  it  all  out. 
He  will  run  away,  and  we  must  stop  him." 

John  wasted  no  time  in  going  to  the 
office  of  Batterick  and  Baldwin,  but  drove 
straight  to  Pringle's  address,  rightly 
judging  that,  if  he  was  going  to  escape, 
he  would  probably  take  the  very  first 
opportunity  of  getting  away  from  the 
City.  So  it  came  to  pass  that,  when 
Samuel  had  finished  his  packing,  and 
was  joyously  bringing  his  portmanteau 
from  his  bedroom,  he  found  this  pair  of 
conspirators  ready  to  receive  him,  and  the 
shock  was  so  great  that  he  fairly  swooned 
away. 

When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself 
lying  on  the  horsehair  sofa  which  deco- 
rated his  apartment.  His  head  was  dizzy 
and  heavy,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before 
he  remembered  what  had  happened,  and 
where  he  was.  Then  he  sat  up  and 
realised  the  position. 

"  Innocent  ?    Then  God  forgive  us  all !  " 

The  words  rang  in  his  brain.  Who 
were  those  who  chiefly  needed  forgiveness  ? 
And  by  what  suffering  was  that  forgive- 
ness to  be  arrived  at  ?  He  clutched  the 
head  of  the  sofa,  and  groaned  in  his 
misery. 

Before  him  stood  John  Wybrow,  look- 
ing hard,  stern,  and  pitiless,  and  at  the 
table  sat  the  young  lady  he  had  seen  in 
Mr.  Baldwin's  private  room,  and  her  eyes 
too  meant  punishment. 

"  Now,  Pringle,"  said  Wybrow,  "  you 
have  had  a  fright  at  the  office ;  you  have 
come  here  with  the  intention  of  running 
away  to  escape  arrest ;  we  have  caught  you 
in  the  aqt  of  packing  your  portmanteau  ; 
and  we  do  not  intend  you  to  run  away. 
Not  yet." 

The  miserable  man's  lips  were  parted, 
and  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth. 
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"Not  yet,"  repeated  John. 

"  What — what  am  I  to  do  ?  "Why  do 
you  stop  me  ?  What  business  is  it  of 
yours  ?  "  asked  Pringle,  hardly  knowing 
what  he  said. 

"  Surely  you  know  what  you  have  to 
do  ?  "  said  Helen,  in  her  low,  steady  voice. 

Pringle  shook  his  head. 

"  Here  is  paper."  John  opened  a  desk 
and  took  out  some  sheets.  "  Here  is  ink. 
Here  is  a  pen.  Will  you  write  a  full 
account  of  it,  now,  at  once,  or  shall  I  send 
for  a  policeman  ?  " 

"  Spare  me  !  "  cried  the  abject  criminal. 
"  Mr.  Wybrow,  what  business  is  it  of  yours  ? 
Young  lady,  what  have  you  got  to  do 
with  an  old  story,  eight  years  old  ?  It  all 
happened  when  I  was  a  boy,  very  little 
more  than  a  boy.  I  have  never  been 
happy  since,  not  one  single  day.  Is  not 
my  misery  enough  punishment  ?  Other 
clerks  can  go  about  and  bo  cheerful,  and 
enjoy  their  victuals.  But  that  thing  never 
lets  me  alone,  not  once,  not  one  single  day. 
Why  should  I  suffer  more  ?  " 

It  never  occurred  to  his  disordered 
brain  that  they  really  had  no  proofs  of  his 
guilt.  He  assumed  at  once  that  all  was 
known,  and  they  had  the  power  of  giving 
him  into  custody  on  the  charge  of  forgery, 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  allowed 
another  to  be  convicted  of  his  own  crime. 

"  We  shall  not  spare  you,"  said  John. 
"We  know  now  the  reason  of  your 
nervousness  and  hesitation.  Spare  you  ? 
Samuel  Pringle,  of  all  men  living  on  this 
earth,  there  is  not  one  who  is  not  worthy 
to  be  spared  before  you.  In  all  the  prisons 
in  the  world  there  is  not  a  criminal  so 
blackhearted  as  yourself.  They  have  done 
the  things  for  which  they  are  in  prison ; 
you  have  not  only  done  the  things,  but 
you  have  deliberately  sent  an  innocent 
man  to  gaol  for  your  crime." 

Samuel  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  The  convict's  dress  you  have  made 
George  Warneford  wear,  you  shall  wear 
yourself ;  the  misery  you  have  brought  on 
him,  you  shall  feel  yourself,  and  worse : 
the  disgrace  which  lies  upon  him  and  his 
shall  be  transferred  to  you  and  yours. 
Your  name  shall  be  a  byword  of  execration 
and  reproach.  People  who  bear  it  shall 
be  ashamed  to  have  such  a  name."     ' 

Then  Samuel  Pringle  cried  and  wept ; 
he  rolled  his  head  upon  the  pillow  and 
wished  he  was  dead ;  he  moaned  and 
whined,  he  declared  that  he  repented,  that 
he  always  had  repented,  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  world  more  repentant  than 


himself;  and  then,  because  no  answer  came, 
but  every  time  that  he  raised  his  eyes  he 
met  the  relentless  gaze  of  John  Wybrow 
and  the  steady  look  of  Helen  Elwood,  he 
crawled  on  his  knees  to  the  latter,  and, 
seizing  her  hand,  implored  her  to  forgive 
him,  and  to  let  him  go. 

"  You  are  a  woman,"  he  said.  "  Women 
are  tender  and  pitiful.  They  always  for- 
give. What  good  will  it  do  George  Warne- 
ford if  the  story  does  come  out  ?  He  is 
out  of  prison.  I  learned  that  from  my 
brother  some  three  years  ago.  Tom  saw 
him  at  Melbourne,  walking  about.  It  won't 
do  him  any  good ;  and  oh  !  think  of  what 
it  will  be  for  me  !  " 

Helen  drew  her  hand  away,  but  made  no 
response.     What,  indeed,  could  she  say  ? 

"  Mr.  Wybrow  is  hard  and  cruel.  Oh, 
much  harder  than  I  should  be  if  Mr. 
Wybrow  was  in  my  place."  He  looked  up 
furtively  at  his  enemy,  who  stood  motion- 
less, with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  "  Many  a 
time  have  I  done  Mr.  Wy brow's  work  for 
him  in  the  office,  and  said  nothing  about 
it.  Speak  to  him,  young  lady.  You've 
got  a  kind  heart,  I  know  you  have.  Speak 
to  him  for  me.  Tell  him'  that  I  will  go 
straight  away  out  of  London,  and  he  shall 
never  see  me  again,  since  he  hates  me  so. 
Straight  away  at  once  I  will  go ;  and  as 
for  George  Warneford,  if  he  has  got  out  of 
prison,  what  more  does  he  want  ?  Putting 
me  in  won't  do  him  any  good.  Besides," 
he  threw  this  out  as  a  last  shot,  partly, 
perhaps,  as  a  feeler,  "  besides,  he's  dead, 
I'm  sure  he's  dead.  Don't  persecute  a  poor 
repentant  sinner  —  don't  be  unchristian. 
Think  of  your  own  sins — not  that  you've 
got  any,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Wybrow  has — 
little  ones,  not  big  ones  like  mine — and 
then  think  how  you'd  feel  if  you  had  such 
a  crime  as  I  have  weighing  on  your  mind, 
and  taking  the  taste  out  of  everything  you 
put  into  your  mouth." 

"  Now,  Pringle, "  interrupted  John 
Wybrow,  "we  have  had  enough  whining  ; 
stand  up  and  write  at  this  table." 

Samuel  obeyed,  so  far  as  standing  up 
went.  It  was  a  groggy  sort  of  standing 
at  the  best,  and  he  felt,  if  he  felt  anything 
at  all,  that  he  hardly  looked  his  best,  for 
his  long  legs  bent  beneath  him,  his  thin 
and  sandy  hair  was  hanging  over  his 
forehead,  his  lean  arms  hung  helplessly 
at  his  sides,  and  his  eyes  were  red  and 
swollen.  He  looked  at  his  portmanteau 
and  at  the  door,  but  between  the  door  and 
himself  stood  the  stalwart  form  of  John 
Wybrow.     Samuel  Pringle  was  neither  a 
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strong  man  nor  a  brave  man.  If  the 
thought  of  forcible  departure  entered  his 
head  it  was  dismissed  at  once. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  John,  peremptorily. 

Samuel  sat  down. 

"  Take  the  pen." 

Samuel  took  the  pen,  and  mechanically 
drew  the  paper  before  him. 

"  Now  write." 

"  What  am  I  to  write  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Write  the  truth,"  said  Helen. 

"  Write  what  I  dictate,"  said  John. 

Samuel  made  a  last  effort. 

"If  I  write,"  he  said,  imploringly,  "give 
me  a  chance  of  escape  afterwards." 

Helen  looked  at  John  Wybrow.  The 
criminal  caught  the  glance. 

"  Only  a  single  chance ;  give  me  a  day 
to  get  awav  if  I  can,"  Pringle  pleaded. 

"  Write  first,"  said  John  Wybrow.  "  I 
will  make  no  conditions  till  I  have  got  a 
confession." 

Pringle  dipped  the  pen  in  the  ink. 

John  began  to  dictate  : 

"  I,  Samuel  Pringle." 

"  I,  Samuel  Pringle." 

"  Will  you  kindly  look  over  his  shoulder, 
Miss  Elwood?"  John  was  trying  to 
frame  a  form  of  words  which  should  at 
least  be  binding.  The  difficulty  was  that 
he  really  knew  nothing,  and  had  nothing 
to  go  upon  but  his  own  strong  suspicions. 
After  a  few  moments  of  hesitation  he  began 
again.  Helen  stood  behind  the  trembling 
clerk,  on  whose  forehead  the  beads  of 
agony  gathered  fast. 

"  I,  Samuel  Pringle,  now  a  clerk  of  ten 
years'  standing  m  the  house  of  Batterick 
and  Baldwin." 

"  Batterick  and  Baldwin,"  repeated 
Pringle. 

"Declare  and  confess  that  the  forgery 
for  which  George  Warneford  was  tried, 
eight  years  ago,  and  sentenced  to  twenty 
years  of  penal  servitude,  was  not  com- 
mitted by  him  at  all." 

"  Oh  Lord,"  groaned  the  writer,  "  '  not 
committed  by  him  at  all.'  " 

"  That  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  the 
offence;  that  it  was  committed  without 
his  knowledge ;  that  he  was  wrongly 
found  guilty;  that  the  real  criminal  is 
still  at  large." 

"  Still  at  large,"  said  Pringle.  "  Oh, 
miss,  help  him  to  stay  at  large.  Help  a 
poor,  miserable,  repentant  man." 

But  Helen's  face  showed  no  pity.  The 
abject  nature  of  the  man  filled  her  with 
disgust. 

"  Still  at  large.    That  the  other  forgeries 


and  embezzlements  laid  to  George  Warne- 
ford's  charge  were  one  and  all  the  work  of 
the  same  man,  who  has  hitherto  escaped 
punishment." 

"  Escaped  punishment  !  "  the  clerk 
echoed.  "  Oh,  young  lady,  help  him  to 
escape  altogether.  It  can't  do  George 
Warneford  any  good  to  see  him  punished. 
He's  dead  now.  I  know  he's  dead,  else  he 
would  have  come  home." 

"  I  further  declare  that  the  real 
forger " 

"  I  can't  write  it !  "  ejaculated  the  man. 
"  Mr.  Wybrow,  let  me  run  away,  let  me 
escape,  let  me  go  this  once.  It's  pitiful  to 
have  a  giant's  strength,  sir,  as  Shakespeare 
says,  and  it's  unchristian  to  use  it.  Oh 
Mr.  Wybrow  !  what  are  we  if  we  are  not 
Christians  ?  " 

"  That  the  real  forger  was  myself,  and 
no  other." 

Helen  placed  the  pen  in  the  nerveless 
fingers  from  which  it  had  dropped. 

"  Write  the  words,"  she  said. 

"  I  can't,  I  can't.  It's  all  true,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Wybrow ;  but  I  can't  write  the 
words.  I  feel  as  if  they  were  sentencing 
me  to  a  prison." 

"  Very  likely  they  will,"  said  John. 
"But  confession  is  better  than  detection, 
as  you  will  find.  Come,  you  have  no 
choice." 

With  a  heavy  groan  he  obeyed. 

"Myself!  Oh  Lord!  oh  Lord!  What 
have  I  written  ?  " 

"  Sign  it  now." 

Reluctantly  he  signed  the  paper. 

"  Now,  Miss  Elwood,"  said  John,  "  we 
two  will  witness  this  signature. 

It  was  Helen's  turn  to  tremble  when 
she  signed  her  name  as  one  of  the  wit- 
nesess.  For  what  did  it  mean  to  her,  this 
scrap  of  paper  ?  The  self-respect  of  her 
lover,  the  restitution  of  his  good  name  ;  the 
recovery  of  all  that  made  life  dear;  the 
bearing  back  to  George  of  her  golden 
sheaves ;  a  victory  worth  to  her  all  the 
other  victories  in  the  world  ! 

She  signed.  The  wretched  man  went 
on  whining  and  pleading  in  the  same  key 
about  repentance,  about  the  wicked  waste 
of  trouble  in  raking  up  old  matters,  about 
the  certain  death  of  George  Warneford; 
but  his  words  fell  unheeded  on  her  ears. 
She  was  thinking  only  about  the  joy  and 
thankfulness  which  should  be  theirs,  when 
she  bore  back  to  George  the  paper  bo 
precious  to  them  all. 

John  folded  up  the  paper  and  laughed. 
"  We  have  won,  Miss  Elwood,"   he  said. 
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"  You  shall  tell  me  afterwards,  if  you  will, 
what  you  have  won.  You  know  what  is 
my  prize." 

Then  he  turned  to  Pringle,  and  his  voice 
changed : 

"  If  I  had  words — if  there  were  words 
in  the  language  to  express  the  unutterable 
loathing  and  disgust  that  I  feel  for  you,  I 
would  use  them.  But,  there  are  no  words 
strong  enough.  You  have  signed,  however. 
We  have  you  now  utterly  in  our  power. 
If  you  are  to  expect  anything  at  all  from 
us — the  slightest  mercy — you  will  tell  us 
the  whole  story  without  evasion  or  conceal- 
ment.    Out  with  it !" 

"You  will  be  merciful  then?"  cried 
Pringle,  as  he  saw  the  paper  folded  in 
John's  pocket-book,  and  deposited  in  a 
place  of  safety.  "  If  I  tell  you  particulars 
that  you  would  not  get  from  anyone  else, 
you  will  have  a  little  pity  ?  Think  of  it, 
Mr.  Wybrow,  a  whole  life  spent  in  prison. 
If  I  thought  it  would  be  only  ten  years,  I 
should  not  mind  so  much.  But  a  life  ! 
never  to  get  out  again  ;  never  to  be  free  ; 
never  to  do  what  I  like  ;  never  to  be 
without  the  dreadful  convict  dress  !  Oh, 
I've  dreamed  of  it  night  after  night  till  I 
know  it  all  by  heart,  and  the  misery  of  it. 
Oh,  Mr.  Wybrow,  be  merciful !  " 

"Sit  down  again,  and  tell  us,  in  as 
few  words  as  you  can,  the  whole  history." 

Does  the  story  need  to  be  told  at 
length  ?  The  situation  is  known.  A  weak 
and  cowardly  lad,  in  the  hands  of  his 
unscrupulous  brother,  was  made  to  do 
anything.  A  cheque-book  was  purloined 
and  kept  in  a  safe  place  by  Tom ;  from 
time  to  time,  whenever  the  opportunity 
seemed  favourable,  a  cheque  was  drawn 
with  the  name  of  the  firm  forged  so  skil- 
fully, that  the  signature  was  passed  with- 
out the  slightest  suspicion.  Detection  was 
difficult,  because  the  crafty  Tom  took 
charge  of  the  cheques ;  Samuel,  needless 
to  say,  getting  nothing  of  the  proceeds, 
but  obedient  partly  from  habit,  and  partly 
from  compulsion. 

"  But  the  cheque,  the  last  cheque  ;  how 
did  that  get  into  the  envelope  ?  " 

"  I  put  it  there,"  said  Samuel.  "  Tom 
told  me  to.  I  overheard  Mr.  Baldwin 
talking  to  the  manager  of  the  bank;  I  knew 
that  the  forgeries  were  going  to  be  found 
out ;  I  watched  from  where  I  sat ;  I  could 
see  Mr.  Baldwin  through  a  corner  of  the 
curtain ;  I  saw  him  draw  a  cheque  and 
place  it  in  an  envelope.  That  was  the  day 
before  Warneford  was  caught.  He  left 
the  envelope  on  the  table.     I  put  the  last 


cheque  I  had  forged  in  another  envelope 
exactly  like  his  own.  I  made  an  excuse 
for  going  into  his  office — I  changed  the 
envelopes.  Tom  said  it  was  the  best 
chance  to  throw  suspicion  on  somebody 
else.  How  should  we  know  that  George 
Warneford  would  be  the  one  on  whom  it 
would  fall  ?  It  was  not  our  fault.  We 
had  to  look  out  for  ourselves — Tom  and  I. 
Mr.  Baldwin  locked  up  the  envelope  when 
he  went  away ;  he  clean  forgot  who  had 
been  in  his  room;  he  forgot,  too,  that  he  left 
his  desk  for  a  moment  when  I  was  in  his 
office,  and  he  swore  positively  that  no  one 
could  have  touched  that  envelope,  except 
himself  and  George  Warneford.  Tom  was 
in  court  when  he  swore  it,  and  when  Tom 
told  me  in  the  evening,  we  laughed — that 
is,  Tom  laughed,  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  face." 

Helen  made  an  involuntary  gesture  of 
disgust. 

"  He  laughed,  miss,  not  me.  I  repented. 
I  repented  ..at  once,  and  the  money — hun- 
dreds of  pounds  it  was — that  Tom  had 
through  me,  never  did  him  any  good.  I 
always  told  him  it  wouldn't.  Oh,  it's 
a  dreadful  story  ;  and  somehow,  Mr. 
Wybrow,  now  that  I've  told  you  the 
whole  of  it,  I  feel  easier  in  my  mind." 

John  Wybrow  whispered  a  few  words 
to  Helen,  then  he  turned  to  the  man  again. 

"  Look  here,  you  have  told  us,  I  believe, 
pretty  well  the  whole  truth.  Of  course 
we  don't  believe  a  word  about  your  repent- 
ance, and  all  that.  Repentance,  indeed  ! 
But  you  have  done  us,  involuntarily,  a 
service.  Now,  in  return,  Miss  Elwood, 
this  young  lady" — Samuel  Pringle  bowed, 
as  if  he  were  being  introduced  to  her — 
"  has  consented  to  one  act  of  grace." 

"  And  the  act  of  grace,  sir  ?  " 

"The  act  of  grace  is  this.  You  shall 
have  twenty-four  hours'  start ;  after  that 
time  a  warrant  will  be  taken  out  for  your 
arrest,  and  you  will  take  your  punishment 
if  you  are  caught.  The  punishment  will 
be  heavy,  and  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
caught.     Now,  go." 

He  pointed  to  the  door. 

Samuel  Pringle  seized  his  portmanteau 
and  vanished.  Looking  out  of  the  window 
they  saw  him  running  down  the  street 
till  he  caught  a  cab,  in  which  he  drove 
away. 

"  There  will  be  no  warrant  in  his 
case,  I  suspect,  Miss  Elwood.  We  must 
now " 

"Wait  a  moment,"  she  cried.  "My 
heart  is  too  full.      Tell  me,"  she    said, 
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after  a  pause,  "tell  me,  does  this  confession 
quite,  quite  free  George  from  all  sus- 
picion ? 

"  It  does.  I  am  no  lawyer,  but  I  am 
certain  that  it  does.  It  will  at  least  clear 
him  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  the 
world.  Miss  Elwood,  you  have  helped  me 
to  a  wife.     Let  us  go  to  Ruth." 

"Not  yet,"  she  said;  "  I  want  to  get  at 
the  other  man  first,  and  I  must  wait.  I 
want  your  advice  and  help.  My  brain  is 
troubled  with  joy.  Let  us  keep  this  thing 
to  ourselves  for  one  day  yet — only  one  day. 
And  to-morrow  is  Christmas  Eve.  Let 
Ruth  keep  that  feast  with  a  joyful  heart." 

"And  I  must  not  see  Ruth  till  to- 
morrow evening  ?  " 

"Not  till  to-morrow  evening,  John 
Wybrow.  If  you  cannot  wait  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  what  will  you  think  of  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  waited  for 
three  years  ?  " 

"  You,  Miss  Elwood !  " 

"Yes;  George  Warneford  and  I.  That 
is  my  secret.  You  have  won  a  wife  and  a 
sister  too,  because  I  am  to  be  married  to 
George  Warneford." 

John  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  On 
second  thoughts  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
on  the  forehead. 

"  You  will  be  our  sister  ? "  he  said 
simply.  "  I  am  very  glad.  Where  is 
George  ?  " 

"  He  is  here  in  London.  That  is  another 
of  my  secrets.  He  is  at  the  professor's 
with  me " 

"  In  the  same  house  as  Ruth  ?  " 

"  In  the  same  house  as  Ruth,  and  she 
does  not  know.  Once  she  thought  she 
knew  his  voice,  but  it  passed  off.  He  is 
with  me  as  my  brother,  so  that  we  can 
travel  together.  Ruth  does  not  suspect. 
But  to-morrow  she  shall  know." 

John  took  her  home.  In  the  front  room 
the  gas  was  lit,  for  the  professor  was  in- 
structing a  select  class.  Behind  the  blinds 
was  Ruth,  but  John  did  not  know  this,  and 
went  away  with  a  longing,  hungry  heart. 

George  Warneford  was  pacing  the  room 
impatiently.  He  stopped  with  a  gesture 
of  inquiry  when  Helen  returned. 

"  Yes,  George,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Baldwin, 
and  have  talked  with  him,  and — and- 


Oh !  my  dear,  dear  love,  we  who  have 
waited  so  long,  can  we  not  wait  a  little 
longer  ?  " 

She  fell  weeping  into  his  arms.  He 
soothed  her  and  caressed  her,  and  pre- 
sently she  lifted  her  head  and  raised  her 
eyes. 


"  Let  us  remember,"  she  said;  "the  long 
and  weary  time  of  trial,  and,  with  the  re- 
membrance, let  us  think  of  all  that  it  has 
done  for  us ;  how  it  cleared  away  the  clouds 
of  anger  and  revenge  which  lay  on  your 
soul ;  how  it  brought  you  back  to  your 
better  self,  the  man  I  learned  to  know;  how 
it  made  me  a  little  less  selfish  and  a  little 
more  careful  of  others ;  how  it  brought  me 
the  dearest  and  best  thing  that  can  happen 
to  a  woman — the  love  of  a  good  man  !  " 

"  Nay,  dear,"  he  said,  "  but  the  love  of 
a  man  who  would  fain  be  all  that  his  wife 
thinks  him." 

"Why,  that  is  it,"  she  said.  "You 
think  me  fair  and  pure,  and  I  try  to  be 
fair  and  pure  of  heart.  I  think  you  noble, 
and  you  make  your  own  nobleness  out  of 
love  for  me.  What  is  love  worth,  except 
to  lead  man  and  woman  upward  to  the 
higher  life  ?  " 

Then  they  were  silent,  and  presently  the 
old  sailor  stole  in  and  joined  them,  without 
a  word. 

"  George,"  she  said,  after  a  little — they 
were  sitting,  according  to  their  old  cus- 
tom, side  by  side  before  the  fire ;  Ben 
Croil  was  in  his  place,  with  his  head 
against  the  wall — "  George,  what  day  is 
this  ?  " 

"It  is  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve." 

"  I  remember  that  day  three  years  ago, 
George.  There  were  three  people  on  a 
little  islet  together.  It  was  a  summer 
evening  there,  and  they  sat  on  the  beach 
watching  the  golden  sunset,  as  it  painted  the 
sands  upon  the  beach  and  the  rock  bahind 
them,  where  the  white  streamer  floated  night 
and  day.  They  had  been  four  months  on 
that  islet,  where  they  were  to  be  prisoners 
for  three  years.  All  their  hearts  were 
troubled  with  a  sense  of  wrong.  The  older 
man  was  yearning  for  revenge  upon  the 
mutineers  and  murderers  who  had  brought 
them  there." 

"  He  was,"  said  Ben.  "  He's  yearning 
still ;  but  he's  going  to  have  his  revenge 
before  long." 

"The  younger  man,"  said  Helen  in  her 
soft  low  voice,  "  was  longing  for  revenge 
on  the  man  who  had  brought  him  to  ruin. 
Was  he  not,  George  ?  " 

"He  was,"  said  George. 

"  What  does  he  think  now  ?  " 

"  He  would  leave  him — to  Helen,"  re- 
plied her  lover,  taking  her  hand. 

"And  Helen  would  leave  him — to 
Heaven,"  she  said.  "  The  day  before 
Christmas  Eve,  Ben — this  is  a  time  when 
we  ought  to  put  away  all  sorts  of  revenge." 
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"  Ay,  ay,  Miss  Helen,  that's  very  true ; 
bless  you,  I  don't  harbour  no  malice 
against  no  one — except  Boston  Tom.  He's 
got  to  swing,  then  I  shall  be  at  peace  with 
all  mankind." 

"  We  must  forgive,  if  we  can,  even 
Boston  Tom,"  she  said. 

"  What !  forgive  a  mutineer  and  a 
murderer,  when  I've  got  him  under  my 
thumb  ?  " 

The  old  man  was  inflexible  on  this  point. 
That  Boston  Tom  should  be  allowed  to 
escape  never  entered  his  head.  It  was, 
if  anything,  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
Christian  forgiveness,  that  hanging  should 
come  first  and  pardon  afterwards.  And 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  caught  him  at 
last,  tended  greatly  to  soothe  his  soul, 
and  prepared  him  for  a  fuller  enjoyment 
of  that  season  when  peace  and  goodwill 
are  specially  preached  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Helen  ceased  to  urge  her  point.  But 
another  pleader  took  up  the  cause  of 
Boston  Tom.  It  was  a  second  letter  from 
Rupert,  written  in  pencil  and  in  haste  : 

"Whatever  you  have  to  do  with  this 
man,"  he  wrote  to  Helen,  "  must  be  done 
quickly.  I  think  he  is  dying.  Last  night, 
after  drinking  enough  rum  to  float  a  three- 
decker,  or  at  least  one  of  old  Ben's 
favourite  craft,  and  after  coughing  till  he 
shook  the  walls  of  the  house,  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel.  We  put  him  to  bed,  and  he 
went  on  drinking  rum.  I  was  with  him 
all  night.  I  think,  Miss  Elwood,  that  I 
am  getting  rather  tired  of  playing  my 
part.  The  place  is  a  den  of  thieves. 
The  five  pounds  are  already  nearly  gone, 
and  the  woman  of  the  house  is  throwing 
out  hints  that  more  will  be  wanted  before 
long.  Also  I  am  expected  to  dance  all 
the  evening  to  please  the  sailors.  After  all, 
there  is  some  fun  in  showing  these  timber- 
toed  lubbers  what  dancing  really  means. 
Bat  I  am  afraid  that  Dan  Mizen  suspects 
me  ;  he  is  always  on  the  watch. 

"  R.  L. 

"P.S. — They  have  had  a  doctor  to  see 
him.  He  reports  that  the  patient  can't 
last  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
woman  has  carried  off  his  clothes,  and  I 
caught  her  searching  the  pockets.  Also 
Dan  Mizen  has  been  making  observations 
about  captures  and  such  things.  My  own 
idea  is  that  he  is  trying  to  make  something 
for  himself  out  of  the  man's  death.  Act 
at  once  if  there  is  anything  to  be  done." 

Helen  read  this  letter  aloud  and  waited 
for  a  response,  looking  to  George  first. 


He  thought  for  a  minute. 

"  If  the  man's  testimony  is  to  be  of  any 
use  to  us,"  he  said,  "it  must  be  got  at 
once." 

"  We  can  do  without  it,  George,  but  we 
shall  be  stronger  with  it." 

"  Then  I  will  go  myself  and  get  it  out 
of  him." 

Helen  turned  to  Ben.  "  What  do  you 
think,  Ben  ?" 

He  was  putting  on  his  overcoat. 

"  Think  ?  "  he  asked,  with  impatience 
glittering  in  his  pale  blue  eyes.  "What 
is  a  man  to  think  ?  Here's  the  murderer 
going  to  cheat  the  gallows,  and  no  one  to 
interfere  but  me.  Think  ?  Why,  that  we 
must  go  to  the  nearest  police-station  and 
arrest  him,  dead  or  alive." 

"We  will  go,  Ben,  you  and  I.  No, 
George  " — she  put  him  back  gently  as  he 
rose  to  go  with  her — "  it  isn't  altogether 
my  fancy,  but  I  want  to  finish  this  work 
myself  with  Ben  and  our  friends.  I  want 
you  to  remain  where  you  are,  unknown 
and  unsuspected  till  the  time  comes." 

"The  time,  the  time!  Oh,  Helen,  I 
cannot  believe  the  time  will  ever  come  !  " 

"  It  has  come,  George ;  it  is  here  already. 
Have  patie-j.ee  for  a  single  day — only  a 
single  day — and  you  will  find  that  it  has 
really  come  for  you,  and  for  Ruth,  and  for 
me.  My  heart  is  very  full,  dear  friend ; 
but  the  work  is  nearly  done,  and  this  night, 
please  God,  will  finish  it.  Do  not  wait  for 
me.     I  am  safe  with  Ben  and  Rupert." 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  As  Helen  opened 
the  door  a  van  drove  up,  and  a  man, 
jumping  down,  began  to  hand  out  parcels. 

"  Here  you  are,  miss,"  he  said.  "  Name, 
Lemire." 

"I  will  call  Madame  Lemire.  Please 
bring  in  the  things." 

The  professor  came,  Madame  being  out 
on  a  little  Christmas  marketing. 

"Turkey  for  Mr.  Lemire — sausages  for 
Mr.  Lemire — barrel  of  oysters,  Mr.  Lemire. 
That  all  right  ?  Case  of  wine,  Mr.  Lemire 
— box  of  French  plums,  Mr.  Lemire — ditto 
ditto,  boxes  of  preserved  fruit — bon-bons 
— one,  two,  three,  five  ;  that's  right.  Very 
sorry,  sir,  to  be  so  late." 

"  But  these  can't  be  for  me  !  "  cried  the 
bewildered  professor. 

"  Quite  right,  sir — quite  right ;  ordered 
two  hours  ago;  nothing  to  pay.  Stop 
a  minute !  Pheasant  for  Mr.  Lemire — 
wild  duck,  Mr.  Lemire — cod's  head  and 
shoulder,  Mr.  Lemire." 

"  But,  my  friend,  I  have  ordered  none 
of  these  things." 
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"Didn't  say  you  had,  sir.  Friend,  I 
suppose,  ordered  'em  all.  Christmas-time, 
you  know.  Hamper  besides ;  don't  know 
what's  in  the  hamper.  Where's  that  box, 
Jim  ?  We  was  told  to  take  very  particular 
care  of  that  box.  Here  you  are,  sir — box 
for  Mr.  Lemire.  Think  that's  all,  sir. 
You'll  have  to  sign  here — so — and  here's  a 
letter." 

By  this  time  Ruth  Warneford,  An- 
toinette, and  the  children  were  gathered 
in  the  little  hall  gazing  at  the  treasures 
which  lay  piled  one  above  the  other,  cum- 
bering the  way.  The  professor,  balancing 
himself  on  his  toes,  gesticulated,  laughed, 
and  remonstrated.  But  before  they  knew 
what  had  happened,  the  man  with  the  van 
had  driven  off,  and  they  were  left  with 
their  boxes. 

"Bat  what  does  it  mean?  Is  it  St. 
Nicholas  ?  Is  it  the  good  Christmas  fairies  ? 
Is  it  a  gift  of  Heaven  ?  "  and  the  professor 
was  helpless.  "  My  dear  young  lady,"  he 
addressed  Helen,  "  I  assure  you,  on  the 
word  of  an  artist,  that  the  resources  of  the 
establishment  at  this  moment  go  no  farther 
than  the  prospect  of  a  leg  of  mutton, 
without  plum-pudding,  for  Christmas  Day. 
You  will  hardly  believe  me,  but  that  is 
the  fact ;  and  my  wife  has  now  gone  out 
with  Gaspard  in  the  hope  of  purchasing 
that  leg  at  a  reasonable  cost ;  and  here  are 
turkey,  sausages,  oysters,  pheasant,  wild 
duck,  wine — apparently  champagne,  vin 
de  champagne ! — French  plums,  fruits, 
cod-fish,  bon-bons.  Children,  children,  you 
are  about  to  taste  unheard-of  luxuries.  It 
is  a  return  into  Egypt." 

"  And  the  box,  father.  What  is  in  the 
box?" 

Ben  produced  that  knife  of  his,  which, 
when  not  in  active  service  in  cutting 
tobacco,  was  useful  as  a  screw  -  driver, 
or  a  crow-bar,  or  a  marline-spike,  or  a 
hammer,  or  as  any  implement  likely  to 
be  required  on  board  a  sailing-ship.  With 
the  help  of  this  he  opened  the  box.  The 
contents  were  covered  with  paper. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  said  Nettie.  "  This  is 
too  delicious.  Let  us  carry  everything 
into  the  class-room." 

All  the  things  made  a  gallant  show  on  the 
bare  floor — such  a  picture  as  might  have 
been  painted  and  hung  upon  the  walls  of 
some  great  banqueting -hall.  It  would 
have  been  called  Christmas  Plenty  in  the 
Olden  Time.  The  game  lay  in  an  inner 
circle,  surrounded  by  the  boxes  of  fruit 
and  the  cases  of  wine.  The  barrel  of 
oysters  formed  a  sort   of  tower  in  the 


centre,  and  the  children  were  gathered 
round  the  mysterious  box,  over  which 
Helen  stood  as  guard. 

All  was  silence  while  she  opened  the 
first  parcel. 

It  was  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  as« 
costly  things  should  be,  and  on  it  was  a 
card,  "  For  Nettie."  Opened,  it  proved  to 
contain  a  winter  jacket  of  the  very  finest 
and  best.  The  next  was  marked,  "For 
Charlotte."  That  contained  a  brand-new 
dress,  warm  and  soft;  and  so  with  all 
the  rest.  For  the  girls,  dresses ;  and  for 
each  of  the  boys — the  parcels  being  labelled, 
"For  Gaspard,  care  of  his  father,"  and  so 
on — a  bank-note,  white  and  crisp. 

Never  was  such  a  Christmas  present. 

"  But  nothing  at  all  for  Ruth  ?  "  cried 
Nettie.     "  Oh,  Ruth,  it  is  a  shame  !  " 

"  Had  you  not  better  read  your  letter, 
professor  ?  "  asked  Helen. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure.  The  letter !  the  letter  ! 
Now  it  is  strange  that  I  should  have  for- 
gotten the  letter.  Gaspard,  my  son,  take 
the  violin.  So.  Come,  here  is  a  letter, 
children." 

Instead  of  reading  it  aloud,  and  at  once, 
he  began  by  solemnly  taking  Ruth's  hand 
and  raising  it  to  his  lips  with  the  courtesy 
of  the  "ancien  regime." 

"  Listen,  children.  This  is  all  the  letter : 

" '  For  those  who  love  Ruth,  and  have 
been  kind  to  her.' 

"  That  is  all,  children,  that  is  all."  The 
professor  blew  his  nose.  "  Always  a 
blessing  to  us,  from  the  day  when  God's 
providence  brought  her  to  our  home — 
always  the  sunshine  of  our  house." 

"  No,  no  !  "  cried  Ruth.  "  You  have 
been  my  parents,  my  family — all  to  me." 

"  It  is  from  her  earnings,"  the  professor 
went  on,  "  from  her  poor  earnings,  that 
our  Christmas  fare  was  to  have  come,  be- 
cause, I  confess  to  you,  Mademoiselle 
Elwood,  that  art  is  not  remunerative  in 
this  quarter.  But,  pardon,  mademoiselle, 
you  were  going  out  when  these  grand 
things  arrived.  You  have  delayed  your- 
self on  our  account." 

"Yes,  I  have  to  go  out  for  an  hour. 
Come,  then,  good  night,  Nettie ;  good 
night,  children  all.  I  am  sure  you  deserve 
all  the  good  fortune  that  can  befall  you." 

Ruth  ran  after  her. 

"  Helen,  tell  me  what  do  you  think  it 
means  ?  Is  it  John  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
John  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  perhaps  it  is  John.  Do  you 
remember  the  promise  in  the  church  ?  " 
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"  Do  I  remember  ?  Ah,  Helen,  can  I 
forget  ?" 

Helen  hurried  away,  but  as  she  opened 
the  door  she  heard  the  professor  strike  up 
a  cheerful  note. 

"  Now,  children  all !  The  joyful  dance 
of  the  Happy  round  the  Monument  of 
Plenty.  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  will  com- 
mence.    Where,  oh  where  is  Rupert  ?  " 

And  when  Madame  Lemire  returned 
bringing  with  her  the  humble  leg  of 
mutton,  she  found  the  children  executing 
one  of  the  professor's  highest  conceptions 
— a  Pastoral  Piece — round  such  a  display 
of  splendid  things  as  even  Leadenhall- 
market  could  not  surpass. 

CHAPTER  X.  BEN  HAS  HIS  REVENGE. 

Out  in  the  cold  December  evening 
Helen  and  Ben  walked  through  the  streets, 
crowded  with  the  late  buyers  in  the 
Christmas  markets.  The  old  man  was 
silent,  thinking  over  his  baffled  hopes  of 
justice.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  him  to 
swallow.  After  all  these  years,  in  which 
every  day  brought  before  him  in  stronger 
colours  the  blackness  of  the  treachery 
which  lost  the  Lucy  Derrick,  and  destroyed 
so  many  lives ;  and  after  finding  his  enemy, 
the  last  and  worst  of  the  whole  mutinous 
crew,  to  learn  first  that  Christian  forgive- 
ness might  have  to  include  even  that 
desperate  villain,  and  then  that  a  more 
potent  hand  of  justice  than  even  British 
law  was  taking  him  away  from  his  grasp ; 
— all  this  was  too  much  for  the  good  old 
man.  Helen  divined  his  thoughts,  and 
tried  to  lead  them  back  to  other  matters. 
"You  will  be  rejoiced,  Ben,  to  see  Mr. 
Warneford's  good  name  restored,  will 
you  not  ?" 

"Ay,  ay,  Miss  Helen.  Not  that  it 
makes  any  difference  to  him,  nor  to  you, 
nor  to  me  neither,  in  so  far  as  my  respects 
is  concerned.  Boston  Tom  is  at  the  bottom 
of  that  villainy  too." 

"  He  was,  Ben,  and  if  he  is  on  his  death- 
bed we  must  forgive  him  that  as  well  as 
the  greater  crime." 

Ben  made  no  answer. 

They  came  into  "Whitechapel  High- 
street,  all  ablaze  with  gaslight,  and  pre- 
sently arrived  at  the  house. 

The  door  was  open,  but  there  was  no 
one  in  the  front  room,  where  Rupert  had 
been  wont  of  late  to  entertain  roystering 
Jack  and  his  friends  with  an  exhibition  of 
his  art.  No  one  in  the  passage,  no  one  on 
the  stairs — all  was  dark  and  silent. 


They  waited.     What  to  do  next  ?  and 
where  to  go  ? 

Presently  they  heard  a  voice  upstairs, 
and  footsteps. 
Ben  listened. 

"  That's  Master  Rupert,"  he  said.  "  Fol- 
low close  to  me,  Miss  Helen." 

The  room  was  lit  by  a  single  gas-jet, 
flaring  high,  like  one  of  those  which 
decorated  the  butchers'  stalls  outside.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  wainscoted  room, 
but  the  paint  was  thick  with  dirt, 
and  the  ceiling,  which  had  once,  per- 
haps, been  whitewashed,  was  blackened 
with  smoke  and  grimed  with  age.  It 
was  furnished  with  a  low,  rickety  wooden 
bed,  and  with  a  couple  of  chairs — 
nothing  else,  not  even  a  washstand  or  a 
table.  And  on  the  bed,  propped  up  by 
pillows,  sat  Boston  Tom.  He  was  dying ; 
his  cheeks  were  white  and  sunken  ;  the 
old  wound  at  the  side  of  his  lip  showed 
red  and  ghastly  against  the  deathly  pallor 
of  his  cheek ;  his  hair  lay  over  his  low, 
receding  forehead ;  round  his  shoulders 
was  thrown  an  old  pea-jacket ;  and  in  his 
trembling  fingers  he  held  a  tumbler  half 
full  of  rum. 

He  looked  round  and  saw  his  visitors, 
with  a  curious  smile. 

"  Ben  Croil,  is  it  ?  "  he  gasped ;  "  old  Ben 
Croil  the  bo's'n.  Thought  you  was  dead, 
mate.  Thought  you  was  cast  away  in 
the  captain's  gig — you  and  the  young  lady 
and  George  Warneford.  Glad  you're  not ; 
that  makes  three  less — every  little  counts. 
Three  less  ;  bully  for  you,  Boston  Tom." 

He  raised  the  tumbler  to  his  lips,  and 
would  have  let  it  fall  in  his  weakness,  but 
for  Rupert,  his  sole  companion,  who  held 
it  for  him  while  he  drank,  with  a  look  half 
of  apology  and  half  of  recognition  at  Helen 
and  Ben. 

"  It  is  all  we  can  do  for  him  now,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

"Does  he  know  it?"  whispered  Helen. 
"Does  he  know  his  condition  ?  " 

The  man,  who  had  closed  his  eyes  for 
a  moment,  opened  them  and  bestowed  a 
wink  upon  her  which  saved  the  trouble  of 
speech. 

How  to  address  this  man?  How  to 
touch  with  the  slightest  spark  of  human 
feeling  a  heart  so  callous  and  so  seared  ? 

Ben  Croil  saved  her  the  trouble  of  con- 
sideration. He  stepped  to  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  gazed  steadfastly  in  the  face  of 
his  enemy. 

"  At  last  I've  found  you,"  he  said. 

"  Ay,  mate,  you've  found  me,  and  none 
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too  soon.  Guess  I'll  save  my  neck  yet." 
He  spoke  with  an  effort,  but  there  was  the 
determination  of  keeping  it  up  to  the  end 
in  his  face. 

"Where's  that  rope  you  spoke  about, 
bo's'n  ?  "  he  went  on.  "  Cheated  you,  after 
all.  Boston  Tom's  booked.  Look  ye  here, 
mate,  all  of  them  fellows  is  dead  and 
gone,  every  man  Jack  of  them.  Some  of 
'em  drowned ; '  some  of  'em  cut  up  for 
food  when  we  took  to  the  boats ;  some  of 
'em  food  for  sharks.  Youngster,  give  me 
hold  of  that  bottle."  He  took  a  pull  at  the 
rum  and  went  on,  after  a  fit  of  coughing 
which  might  have  killed  an  ostrich. 
"  Ugh,  it's  this  cough  that  prevents  me 
from  talking ;  prop  me  up  a  bit  more, 
boy.     So,  Ben,  you're  done  this  time." 

"  Say  you're  sorry,  mate,"  said  Ben,  in 
whose  mind,  touched  by  the  sight  of  the 
forlorn  wretch,  Helen's  teaching  suddenly 
sprang  up  full  blown  into  charity.  "  Say 
you're  sorry." 

"  What's  the  use  of  that  ?  "  asks  the 
impenitent  murderer.  "  That  won't  bring 
back  the  Lucy  Derrick.  Of  course  I'm  sorry. 
Who  wouldn't  be  sorry  with  nothing  but 
the  gallows  or  the  black  box?  Sorry!" 
Then  he  turned  to  Rupert.  "  See,  boy, 
you're  a  trump ;  you've  looked  after  me 
when  all  the  lot  bolted  ;  you're  the  one  as 
has  stuck  to  me  these  days,  and  never  let 
me  want  for  nothing.  So  I'll  give  you  all 
I've  got  left,  and  that's  a  word  of  advice. 
If  you  go  to  sea,  don't  you  go  mutineering, 
and.  keep  your  hands  from  slaughtering 
captain  and  mates.  Then  you'll  live  to  be 
a  credit  to  your  family." 

"  Are  you  sorry  for  nothing  else,  Thomas 
Pringle  ?  "  Helen  asked. 

"Lots,"  he  replied.  "Lots.  Buckets 
full.  But  then  Thomas  Pringle  is  gone 
for  many  a  year,  and  Boston  Tom's  took 
his  place," 

"  In  the  case  of  George  Warneford  now, 
the  man  who  escaped  with  me  in  the 
boat " 

"  Ay,  ay.  I  remember  well,  that  was  a 
bad  job,  that  was." 

"  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  Helen ; 
"  your  brother  Samuel  told  me." 

"Did  he  now  i'  "  Boston  Tom  asked 
the  question  with  an  air  of  keen  interest. 
"Did  he  really?  I  did  use  to  tell  him  that, 
if  he  ever  split  on  that  job,  I'd  take  him 
out  some  dark  night — say  Hampstead- 
heath  way — and  brain  him  ;  so  I  would 
have  done  too,  three  years  ago.  Suppose 
it's  no  use  thinking  of  that  now ;  can't  be 
done." 


"  All  about  it,"  continued  Helen. 
"  Samuel  forged  the  cheque  at  your 
instigation." 

"  So  he  did,  so  he  did  ;  that's  a  fact.  I 
wanted  the  money  bad,  very  bad  I  wanted 
the  money  at  that  time.  Warneford  got 
it  hot,  and  I  laughed." 

"  Samuel  has  written  a  confession  of  the 
whole,"  Helen  went  on ;  "  but  I  want 
your  confession." 

"  Then,  my  lady,  you  won't  get  it;  so  you 
may  go  away  again,  and  leave  me  here 
till  the  time's  up.     More  rum,  my  lad." 

He  lay  back  after  this  effort,  and  closed 
his  eyes,  exhausted.  He  opened  his  eyes 
again  after  a  few  minutes,  and  uttered, 
with  great  enjoyment : 

"  Catch  a  weasel  asleep  !  If  Sam  has 
confessed,  that's  all  you  want ;  if  he 
hasn't,  you  don't  catch  me  napping." 

"  He  has  confessed  indeed,"  said  Helen. 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  bring  you  an 
untruth,  now  of  all  times  in  the  world  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"There's  one  thing  more  to  be  said, 
Boston  Tom,"  Ben  struck  in.  "  'Tis  a 
small  matter,  this  old  forging  business, 
and  if  Miss  Elwood  wants  your  name  at 
the  foot  of  a  bit  of  paper,  you  may  as 
well  put  it  there.  Murder's  different,  and, 
by  George,  if  you  don't  do  what  she 
asks,  I'll  step  oat  and  fetch  a  policeman. 
If  you  can't  be  hanged,  you  shall  sit  in  a 
cell  without  the  rum." 

"  Give  me  another  drop,  boy." 

"  Let  be,  let  be  !  "  said  Ben,  interposing 
and  snatching  the  bottle  from  Rupert. 
"  Not  another  drgp  shall  you  have  until 
you've  made  that  there  confession." 

The  dying  man  stretched  out  his  hands 
with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"Not  the  rum  ! "  he  cried,  "not  the  rum. 
Take  anything  away,  but  leave  me  that. 
You,  boy ;  you're  stronger  than  him ; 
fight  him  for  it ;  tear  it  out  of  his  hands  ; 
make  him  give  it  up  to  you.  Up,  boy, 
and  fight  him  !  " 

But  to  his  surprise  the  boy  joined  his 
enemies. 

"You  shall  have  your  rum,"  he  said, 
"  when  you  have  signed  the  paper." 

Then  he  lost  his  courage,  and  began 
to  moan  and  whine  exactly  like  his  brother 
Samuel. 

"  I'll  sign  anything,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
will  give  me  the  bottle." 

Helen  wrote  rapidly.  She  had  all  the 
facts,  and  wanted  nothing  but  a  simple 
declaration.  In  a  few  minutes  she  was 
ready. 
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"  Listen,  now.  Tell  me  if  this  is  all  you 
have  to  say : 

"  '  I,  the  undersigned,  believing  myself  to 
be  dying,  solemnly  declare  that  the  forgery 
for  which  George  Warneford,  clerk  to  the 
house  of  Batterick  and  Baldwin,  was  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude,  was  committed  by  my 
brother,  Samuel  Pringle,  clerk  in  the  same 
firm.  I  also  declare  that  the  whole  of  the 
forgeries,  of  which  that  was  the  last,  were 
by  the  same  Samuel  Pringle.  They  were 
committed  at  my  own  instigation,  and  for 
my  own  profit ;  I  had  the  spending  of  the 
money,  and  Samuel  Pringle,  my  brother, 
never  touched  a  penny  of  it.  George 
Warneford  knew  nothing  about  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.'  " 

"  That's  about  all,"  said  Thomas  Pringle. 
"I've  nothing  more  to  say;  it's  quite  time ; 
give  me  the  bottle." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Ben.  "  Take  time — so ! 
Now  sign  as  well  as  you  can." 

Helen  guided  the  fingers  while  the 
signature  of  Boston  Tom  slowly  drew 
itself  across  the  bottom  of  the  page ; 
then  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  Boston  Tom's  head  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow.  For  a  while  they  thought  him 
dead,  but  he  was  not ;  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  motioned  for  the  rum,  which  Rupert 
held  to  his  mouth. 

"  Leave  me  to  the  boy,"  he  sighed 
wearily. 

While  they  thus  looked  on  at  thi3 
miserable  ending  of  a  shameful  life, 
there  was  a  noise  below,  and  steps  were 
heard  upon  the*  Ntairs.  The  door  opened, 
and  Dan'l  Mizen  appeared ;  behind  him 
two  policemen. 

"  There  he  is,  gentlemen,"  said  the  ex- 
ship's-boy  eagerly.  "  There  he  is  !  That's 
Boston  Tom,  the  ringleader  of  the  mur- 
derers. And,  oh  !  here's  Mr.  Croil,  gentle- 
men." He  turned  to  the  policemen. 
"  Bear  witness  for  me  I'm  the  first  to 
give  information.  I'm  Queen's  evidence. 
I'm  the  one  that  came  forward  first." 

"  Thomas  Pringle,  alias  Boston  Tom," 
said  one  of  the  policemen,  "  I've  got  a 
warrant  for  you.  It's  mutiny  and  murder 
on  the  high  seas ;  and  remember,  what 
you  say  now  may  be  used  against  you  in 
evidence." 

Boston  Tom  raised  his  dying  head,  and 
looked  about  him,  trying  to  recollect. 

"It's  all  a  dream/'  he  said.  "What's 
gone  before  in  the  dream  ?  You're  Bo's'n 
Croil;  you  are  old  Ben.  I  know  you. 
There's  Dan   Mizen.      We're    all  honest 


men  here,  play  fair  and  square,  drink 
square  and  fair,  pay  up  and  play  again. 
Pass  the  rum,  my  boy." 

And  with  these  words  Boston  Tom  laid 
his  head  back  upon  the  pillow  and  closed 
his  eyes.  They  waited  for  five  minutes. 
He  did  not  open  his  eyes.  One  of  the 
constables  took  his  hand  and  felt  his  pulse. 
The  hand  was  cold,  and  the  pulse  had 
stopped. 

He  had  gone  before  another  Judge. 

CHAPTER  XI.      CHRISTMAS    EYE. 

The  next  day  was  a  day  of  mystery. 
Miss  Elwood  had  a  long  talk  in  the  morn- 
ing with  Madame  Lemire  and  Antoinette, 
the  result  of  which  was  a  great  crying  of 
all  three,  followed  by  mighty  preparations, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  before  been 
witnessed  in  Yendo-street. 

It  was  holiday  with  the  professor ;  but 
he  too,  conscious  of  impending  change, 
roamed  restlessly  from  one  of  the  two 
rooms  to  the  other. 

Ruth  stole  out  after  breakfast,  accom- 
panied by  Charlotte,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  church,  where  she  had  her  organ  to 
attend  to  till  dinner  time.  When  she 
returned,  she  too  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
curious  and  mysterious  day.  Old  Ben, 
who,  like  the  rest,  was  restless  and 
disturbed,  opened  the  door  and  poked  his 
head  in  just  to  say,  in  a  hoarse  whisper : 

"  It  is  all  right  at  last,  miss.  Heart  up, 
pretty,"  and  then  he  disappeared. 

Nettie,  too,  came  rushing  up  from  the 
kitchen  once  in  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
just  on  purpose  to  kiss  and  hug  her,  and 
then,  after  a  pirouette  or  two  of  won- 
derful dexterity,  rushed  downstairs  again 
and  disappeared. 

And  then  the  professor  came  and  sat 
with  her — the  kind  professor,  her  devoted 
friend.  He  too  was  silent  and  restless  ; 
he  could  not  sit  still,  he  fidgeted  on  his 
chair,  he  stood  on  his  toes,  he  danced 
on  his  elastic  feet  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  and  then,  before  finally 
dancing  out — which  he  did  after  half  an 
hour  of  this  performance — he  took  Ruth's 
head  in  his  hands,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead. 

And  when  he  was  gone,  Ruth  felt  that 
he  had  dropped  a  tear  upon  her  brow.  For 
everybody  now,  except  the  children  and 
herself,  knew  the  whole  story.  They  knew 
now  what  it  all  meant,  the  mystery  of  all 
this  coming  and  going ;  they  knew  now 
the  reason  why  this  mysterious  couple, 
this  so-called  brother  and  sister,  had  sought 
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out  these  obscure  lodgings  iu  the  un- 
known region  of  America-square.  Helen, 
before  going  out  on  her  errand  of  victory 
that  morning,  had  told  Madame  Lemire  the 
whole  story.  Therefore  Nettie  and  her 
mother  had  a  good  cry,  and  cried  at  inter- 
vals during  the  whole  day,  insomuch  that 
the  grand  culinary  operations  were  as 
much  wept  over,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  c  Id  meats  of  a  funeral 
banquet.  Tbey  told  Charlotte,  and  Char- 
lotte, after  telling  Gaspard  and  Rupert, 
crept  upstairs  and  sat  on  a  footstool,  with 
Ruth's  hand  in  hers,  thinking  what  a  won- 
derful story  it  was ;  and  then,  because  we 
all  want  to  have  a  little  of  our  own  interest 
in  everything,  realised  how  dull  the  days 
would  be  without  Ruth  to  cheer  them  up. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  means,  Charlotte," 
said  Ruth.  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
everybody  ?  Is  it  on  account  of  the 
mysterious  Christmas  present  ?  " 

Charlotte  shook  her  head. 

"Better  than  that,"  she  said.  "That 
means  only  feasting.  Far  better  than  that ; 
something  very,  very  good,  Ruth — some- 
thing that  will  make  us  all  happy ;  because 
it  will  make  you  happy.  Think  of  the 
very  best  that  could  happen  to  you,  the 
very  best,  you  know — not  a  silly  wish,  not 
something,  you  know,  for  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, but  for  always — and  then  be  quite 
sure  you  will  have  it;  and  more — yes, 
more." 

The  afternoon  dragged  on,  and  the  early 
evening  brought  blindman's  holiday.  Then 
the  children  came  flocking  in,  to  sit  round 
the  fire  and  talk,  as  was  their  usual  cus- 
tom, with  Ruth  Warneford  to  tell  them 
stories.  But  she  told  them  none  that 
evening,  because  she  was  anxious  and 
disturbed. 

Presently,  one  by  one,  the  rest  came  in. 
The  professor,  without  his  violin,  balancing 
himself  on  tiptoe ;  Nettie  and  madame 
dressed  as  for  some  unusual  ceremony, 
and  with  looks  of  great  mystery.  The 
boys  came  in  too,  Rupert  and  Gaspard — 
the  former  with  folded  arms  and  a  eertain 
melodramatic  gloom,  the  latter  bursting 
with  the  importance  of  having  a  real  and 
wonderful  secret  to  tell. 

The  elders  tried  to  talk,  but  it  was  no 
use.  Conversation  flagged,  and  a  damper 
was  thrown  on  any  more  efforts  by  the 
sudden  breaking  out  into  sobs  and  tears 
of  Madame  Lemire.  When  Nettie  and 
Charlotte  followed,  and  all  three  fell  to 
kissing  Ruth  and  crying  over  her  at  the 
same  time,  the  professor,  followed  by  his 


two  eldest  sons,  retired  to  the  class-room, 
whence  presently  issued  the  well-known 
strains  of  the  violin,  accompanied  by  sounds 
indicating  that,  with  his  two  sons,  the  pro- 
fessor was  seeking  consolation  in  Art.  As 
for  the  children,  all  this  crying,  with  the 
house  full  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
hitherto  undreamed-of  good  things,  seemed 
a  kind  of  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence ; 
so  that  when,  at  six  o'clock,  a  carriage 
drove  to  the  door,-  it  was  a  great  relief. 
The  professor  returned  and  lit  the  gas, 
and  the  others  formed  a  group  involun- 
tarily. 

Helen  was  the  first  who  entered,  and 
she  was  followed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  and 
John  Wybrow 

John  Wybrow  ?  Was  it  possible  ? 
Then  this  great  thing  was — was 

"  My  own  dear,  dear,  dear  Ruth,"  said 
John,  quite  naturally,  holding  her  in  his 
strong  arms.  "  Don't  cry,  my  darling.  It 
is  all  right  at  last,  and  here  is  Mr.  Baldwin 
to  tell  you  so." 

"  We  have  done  a  great  wrong,  my 
dear,'"  he  said  solemnly;  "a  very  great 
wrong,  and  God  forgive  us  for  our  hard 
hearts,  and  for  our  readiness  to  think  evil. 
I  am  here  to  ask  your  pardon — very  humbly 
to  ask  your  pardon.  Take  her,  John,  and 
make  her  happy."  He  spoke  as  one  deeply 
moved. 

"  And  where,  Miss  Elwood,  where " 

He  looked  round  the  room. 

"  Not  here — come  upstairs,  Ruth  dear, 
with  me;  Mr.  Baldwin,  and  all  of  you — yes, 
all  of  you.  Come,  kind  friends  all.  Ruth, 
there  is  one  more  surprise  for  you,  and  then 
we  shall  have  finished." 

She  spoke  with  quivering  lips,  and  led 
the  way  upstairs. 

Her  brother,  standing  impatiently  before 
the  fire,  sprang  to  meet  her. 

"  Yes,  George,"  said  Helen.  "  It  is  done. 
Ruth,  dear,  this  is  not  my  brother,  but 
my  betrothed.  It  is  your  own  brother ; 
your  own  brother  George.  Do  you  not 
remember  him  now  ?  Yes,  Ruth,  your 
brother  restored  to  you  indeed,  and  his 
innocence  established  before  all  the  world." 

Then  said  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  leaned 
upon  John  Wybrow  while  he  spoke,  and 
spoke  very  slowly : 

"  George  Warneford,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  in  the  carriage  what  I 
should  say  to  you,  and  could  think  of 
nothing;  no,  nothing  that  would  express 
my  sorrow  and  my  joy." 

George  Warneford  shook  hands  with 
him  without  a  word.     He  could  find  no 
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words ;  his  sister  was  clinging  to  his  neck 
weeping  the  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness, 
and  his  own  heart  was  overcharged. 

"  I  have  sinned  greatly,"  said  Mr.  Bald- 
win ;  "  I  was  too  ready  to  believe  evil.  I 
should  have  known  all  along  that  your 
father's  son  could  not — could  never  have 
done  that  thing." 

"  Say  no  more,  sir,"  said  George ;  "  let 
the  past  sleep  ;  tell  me  only  that  you  are 
quite  and  truly  satisfied." 

"  I  cannot  let  the  past  be  forgotten, 
George.  A  great  injury  has  been  com- 
mitted and  a  great  reparation  must  follow; 
the  reproaches  that  I  have  hurled  at  you 
in  my  thoughts  for  the  last  eight  years 
have  come  back  upon  my  own  head; 
nothing  can  ever  make  me  forget.  You, 
kind  friends,"  said  the  old  man,  turning 
to  the  professor  and  his  family,  who  were 
gathered,  not  without  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing as  to  artistic  grouping,  in  the  doorway, 
"  who  have  entertained  Ruth  Warneford 
as  one  of  yourselves,  and  have  known 
her  story  all  along,  how  shall  we  thank 
you  ?  To-morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  but 
on  the  day  following  I  shall  proclaim 
George  "Warneford's  innocence  to  all  the 
people  of  the  firm,  and,  in  their  presence, 
humbly  ask  this  injured  man  for  pardon." 

"  No,  sir,  no.  My  kind  old  master,  there 
is  nothing  to  forgive. 

"John, my  boy" — Mr.  Baldwin  turned 
to  his  nephew — "tell  me  what  I  ought 
to  do." 

"First  ask  George  to  let  me  marry 
Ruth,"  said  John,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"  Granted  at  once,"  said  George;  "  that 
is,  if  Ruth  says  Yes." 

They  shook  hands,  and  the  andience — 
the  Lemires — clapped  their  hands  and 
shouted. 

"  What  next  should  I  do,  John  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Baldwin,  wiping  his  eye-glasses  with 
his  handkerchief. 

"  The  next  thing  you  must  do  is  to  give 
away  Helen  Elwood  on  her  weddiDg-day, 
which  must  be  mine  and  Ruth's  as  well ; 
and  you  must  buy  her  the  very  hand- 
somest present  that  you  can  think  of ;  no 
curmudgeonly  gift  will  do." 

The  audience  clapped  their  hands  again, 
approving  this.  John  Wybrow,  who  was  a 
practical  man,  then  said  there  had  been 
enough  of  tears. 

"  Ay,  ay,  John.     What  next  ?  " 

This  time  it  was  old  Ben  who  stepped 
to  the  front  and  touched  his  gray  old 
forelock. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  there's  one  that  ought 


to  be  remembered.  Who  found  out  Boston 
Tom  and  sat  by  him  night  and  day,  so 
that  he  couldn't  escape  if  he  wished,  and 
stuck  to  him?  Stand  for'ard,  Master 
Rupert.  That's  the  lad,  sir.  He  wants 
to  go  to  Bea ;  give  him  a  passage  out  and 
back  in  one  of  your  own  ships." 

Mr.  Baldwin  shook  hands  with  Rupert, 
now  of  a  rosy  hue. 

"You  shall  have  whatever  you  like  to 
ask  for,  young  gentleman,  if  I  can  give 
it." 

Once  more  a  round  of  applause  from 
the  family.  By  a  dexterous  movement  of 
the  right  leg,  Rupert  gracefully  stepped 
over  their  heads,  and  deposited  himself  in 
the  background. 

"  And  nothing  for  you,  Mr.  Croil  ?  " 

"  Nothing  for  me,  sir,"  said  the  old  sailor. 
"  I  belong  to  Miss  Helen." 

"Anything  else,  John?"  asked  Mr. 
Baldwin,  still  unsatisfied. 

"  You  ought  to  give  desks  in  your  office 
to  as  many  of  Mr.  Lemire's  sons  as  like  to 
accept  them,  and,  my  dear  uncle,  the 
partnership  which  you  promised  to  me, 
and  which  I  threw  over  with  so  much 
bravado  in  the  church " 

"  It  is  yours,  my  boy,  to  begin  from  the 
new  year." 

"No,  give  it  to  George  Warneford,  as 
some  reparation  for  his  eight  years  of  un- 
merited suffering." 

"  That  will  not  be  fair,"  said  George. 

But  the  audience  clapped  their  hands 
again. 

"Both  of  you,  both  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Baldwin.  "  The  firm  can  take  in  both. 
And  what  more,  John  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,"  said  John,  "I  find  that 
Madame  Lemire  would  be  delighted  if  we 
would  all  stay  and  take  supper  here;  and 
I  really  think  that,  if  the  professor  would 
allow  such  a  thing,  we  might  have  a  little 
dance  downstairs  before  supper." 

Again  the  audience  clapped  their  hands, 
and  there  was  a  move  to  the  class-room. 

The  professor  took  his  violin  of  ceremony. 

"Simple  quadrille  of  four,"  he  an- 
nounced. "  Mr.  Warneford  and  Miss 
Elwood  at  the  head,  Mr.  Wybrow  and 
Miss  Warneford  for  vis-a-vis." 

He  struck  the  floor  with  his  foot  and 
began  to  play.  It  was  a  lame  sort  of 
quadrille  at  first,  because  two  of  the  per- 
formers had  tearful  eyes,  and  would  rather 
have  sat  in  a  corner.  But  John  Wybrow 
knew  what  he  was  about,  and  what  was 
best  for  everybody. 

Then  they  had  a  waltz,  and  Rupert 
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danced  with  Ruth,  while  John  took 
Helen. 

Then  began  the  dancing  of  high  Art, 
after  this  respect  to  social  usage. 

"  Danse  de  Foie  !  "  cried  the  professor. 
"Pas  seul,  Mademoiselle  Lemire;  pas  de 
deux,  Mademoiselle  Lemire  and  Monsieur 
Rupert  Lemire." 

At  eight,  Madame  Lemire  announced 
that  supper  was  ready,  and  they  all  filed 
in.  Needless  to  tell  of  the  splendours  of 
this  wedding  feast,  only,  as  they  entered 
the  room,  an  unexpected  sight  greeted 
their  eyes.  Rupert,  holding  a  sword  in 
his  hands,  was  standing  on  the  table,  and, 
as  they  crowded  in,  executed  a  grand 
dance  among  the  dishes,  as  difficult  and  as 
original  as  any  Indian  dance  among  eggs. 
And  such  was  the  love  of  the  Lemire 
family  for  Art,  that  this  spectacle  gave 
them  more  delight  and  pride  even  than  the 
pheasants  ,and  cold  turkey,  with  cham- 
pagne, which  followed. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  after  supper,  asked  if  he 
might  propose  a  toast. 

"Not    the    health     and    happiness    of 

George  and  Ruth  Warneford,"   he  said; 

"  that  is  deep  in  all  our  hearts.     I  propose 

that   we   drink  the    health   of  Professor 

Lemire,  who  is  a  good  and  a  kind  man, 

that  we  wish    him  all   the   success   that 

he  wishes  for  himself,  and  more ;  and  that 

we    thank    him   and   his   wife,    and    his 

children,  one   and  all,   for  their   faithful 

love  and  care  of  Ruth.     Let  us  promise 

never  to  forget  the   great   debt  we  owe 

him — a  debt  so   heavy,  that  no   service 

could  pay  it  off ;  a  debt,  my  dear  friends, 

which  we  would  not  pay  off  if  we  could. 

For  in  this  house  Ruth  was  received  with 

love,  and  brought  up,  in  God-fearing  ways 

of   truth   and   religion,   for   you,    George 

Warneford,  and  for  us." 

***** 

My  story  is  told.  You  will  see  now, 
reader,  who  has  told  it.  The  writer  is  my 
wife — my  Helen.  Twenty  years  have  passed 
since  that  day,  and  we  are  old  married 
people.     Some  of  those  who  played  their 


part  in  the  drama  have  departed  from  us  : 
old  Ben  is  gone,  and  Mr.  Baldwin ;  the  pro- 
fessor, who  caught  a  cold  from  going  into 
the  rain  in  his  pumps,  is  gone  too  ;  his  wife 
was  not  long  in  following  him.  The 
young  Lemires,  however,  have  done  well. 
Rupert  went  out  for  his*  voyage,  but, 
once  in  Melbourne,  stopped  there,  and 
is  there  still.  He  is  long  since  married, 
but  he  sends  Ruth  a  present  every  year. 
His  sister  Nettie  went  on  the  stage  as 
a  danseuse,  and  after  two  or  three  years 
danced  herself  into  the  affections  of  a 
young  fellow,  who  only  wanted  a  wife 
to  make  him  the  steadiest  and  best  of 
men.  She  took  care  of  all  the  younger 
branches,  except  Charlotte,  who  lives 
with  Ruth  Wybrow,  and  is  a  second 
mother  to  the  children. 

And  as  for  me,  I  am  the  head  of  the 
firm  of  Batterick  and  Baldwin,  the  other 
partner  being  John  Wybrow.  Our  chief 
clerk  is  Gaspard  Lemire.  I  got  the  Queen's 
pardon,  which  was  necessary,  Mr.  Bald- 
win said,  for  my  complete  restoration 
to  the  world ;  and  I  had  the  temporary 
annoyance  of  seeing  my  story  told  in  the 
papers,  and  mangled  in  the  telling  too.  I 
can  never  be  too  grateful  for  the  recovery 
of  my  good  name ;  but  the  thing  for  which 
I  am  most  constantly  and  unceasingly 
grateful  is  for  the  gift  of  a  perfect  wife — 
the  most  divine  gift  that  was  ever  vouch- 
safed to  man. 
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